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LIFE  AND   WRITINGS  OP  THOMAS 
FULLER. 

[The  following  Essay,  bv  Henry  Rogers,  author 
of  **  Reason  ana  Faith,"  &c.,  was  originally  pub- 
lisbed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  about  16  years  ago. 
It  has  lately  been  prefixed  \o  a  volume  of  Selec- 
tkms  from  F'uller^s  Writings.] 

The  republication,  within  the  last  few 
years,  of  all  the  principal  works  of  this 
fingular  author,  affords  us  an  opportunity, 
by  no  means  unweloome,  of  canvassing  his 
merits,  and  assigning  him  his  proper  niche 
in  the  temple  of  our  literature.  Nor  is  it 
necessary ,  we. are  sure,  to  make  any  apology 
for  dedicating  a  few  of  our  pages  to  such  a 
Bobject.  He  cannot  be  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion who  was  a  favorite  author  of  Coleridge 
and  Lamb,  and  of  whom  the  former  (cer- 
tainly in  a  moment  of  unreflecting  enthu- 
siasm) could  write  thus:  **  Next  to  Shak- 
speare,  I  am  not  certain  whether  Thomas 
Fuller,  beyond  all  other  writers,  does  not 
excite  in  me  the  sense  and  emotion  of  the 
marvellous ; — the  degree  in  which  any  given 
fitculty,  or  combination  of  faculties,  is  pos- 
sessed and  manifested,  so  far  surpassing 
wbat  one  would  have  thought  possible  in  a 
single  mind,  as  to  give  one's  admiration  the 
flavor  and  quality  of  wonder."  Let  this 
statement  of  a  critic,  the  soundness  of  whose 
literary  judgments,  generally  correct  and 
often  admirable,  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon,  require  what  abatement  it  may,  it 
may  be  safely  said,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
writer  whose  intellectual  character  will 
better  repay  an  attempt  at  analysis  than 
that  of  Fuller. 

We  set  about  our  task  the  more  willingly, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be  an  act  of  bare  justice. 
We  are  convinced  that  posterity  has  dealt 
hardly  by  his  memory,  and  that  there  are 
hundreds  who  have  been  better  remembered 
with  far  less  claims  to  that  honor.  Thus  it 
is  singular  that  even  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his 
recent  **  History  of  European  Literature," 
should  not  have  bestowed  upon  him  any 
special  notice ;  dismissing  him  with  only  a 
slight  allusion,  in  a  note  upon  another  sub- 
ject.*   Yet  Fuller  was  not  only  one  of  the 

*  Hallam,  vol.  iii*  p.  104.  It  most  not  be  Bup- 
poeed  that  any  serious  censure  of  Mr.  Hallam's 
f^mx  work  is  here  intended;  'If  it  be  tingolar  that 
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moQt  voluminous — an  equivocal  indication  of 
merit,  it  must  be  allowed — but  one  of  the 
most  original  visiters  in  our  language.  If 
he  bad  merely  resembled  those  of  his  dull 
contemporaries,  who  vi^ote  apparently  for 
writing's  sake — without  genius  or  fancy, 
without  any  of  those  graces  of  thought  or 
diction,  which  have  a  special  claim  on  the 
tjiistorian  of  literature : — ^if  his  books  bad 
been  coUections  of  third-rate  sermons  or 
heavy  commentaries ;  of  commonplace  spread 
out  ^to  the  last  degree  of  tenuity,  scarcely 
tolerable  even  in  the  briefest  form  in  which 
truisms  can  be  addressed  to  our  impatience, 
and  perfectly  insupportable  when  prolonged 
into  folios — there  would  be  sufficient  reason 
for  the  critic's  neglect.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise :  though  Fuller's  works,  like  those  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  are  sometimes 
covered  with  rubbish,  and  swollen  with 
redundancies,  they  are,  as  is  the  case  also 
with  some  of  them,  instinct  with  genius. 
Like  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  he  vnrote  with  a  vigor  and  originality, 
with  a  fertility  of  thought  and  imagery,  and 
a  general  felicity  of  style,  which,  consider- 
ing the  quantity  of  his  compositions,  and  the 
haste  with  which  ho  produce^them,  impress 
us  with  wonder  at  his  untiring  activity  and 
preternatural  fecundity.  He  has  scattered 
with  careless  prodigality,  over  the  pages  of 
his  many  works,  thoughts  and  images  which, 
if  collected,  properly  disposed,  and  purified 
from  the  worthless  matter  which  encrusts, 
and  often  buries  them,  would  have  insured 
him  a  place  beside  those  who,  by  writing  less 
and  elaborating  it  more,  by  concentrating 
their  strength  on  works  of  moderate  compass 
and  high  finish,  have  seciMred  themselves  & 
place  not  only  in  the  libraries,  but  in  the 
memories,  of  their  readers;  and  are  not 
simpljr  honored  with  an  occasional  reference, 
but  live  in  perpetual  and  familiar  quotation. 
Before  proceeding  further  with  the  analysis 

Fuller  has  been  so  summarily  dealt  with,  it  would 
have  been  far  more  singular  had  there  been  no  im- 
portant omissions.  The  real  wonder  is,  that  the 
author  should  have  been  able  at  all  to  dispose  of 
subiects,  so  immense  and  so  multifarious,  in  so 
moderate  a  compass;  to  daouerrectifpe  so  bound- 
less a  landscape,  on  so  small  a  sit^ace,  with  such 
fldeUty  nod  disonctiiesB. 
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of  Fuller's  intelleotnal  character,  it  may  be 
odTisable  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  in  1608  at  Aldwinckle,  in 
Northamptonshire ;  his  father  was  the  Rey. 
T.  Fuller,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  in  that  Til- 
lage.   His  early  education  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  chiefly  under  the  paternal 
roof,  and  that  so  successfully,  that  at  twelve 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge ;   the  Master  of  which  was  his 
maternal  uncle.  Dr.  Davenant,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.    In  1624-5,  ho  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  that  of  M.A.  4n 
1628.    He  then  removed  to  Sidney  College, 
and,  after  a  short  interval,  vnis  chosen  minis- 
ter of  St.  Benct,  Cambridge,  where  his  great 
talents  as  a  preacher  soon  rendered  him  ex- 
tremely popular.      Preferment   now  came 
rapidly.    In  1631,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Sidney  College,  and  made  a  prebendary  of 
Salisbury.    The  same  year  was  signalized  by 
his  maiden  publication.    Like  many  other 
men  of  powerful  imagination,  who    have 
eventually  distinguished  themselves  as  prose 
writers,  he  had  in  early  life  toyed  a  little 
with  the  Muses.  *  His  first  work  was  poeti- 
.  cal,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  steeped 
r  m  the  quaintness  which  was  equally  charac- 
'  teristic  of  the  age  and  of  the  man.    The 
-  very  title,  indeed,  smacks  of  that  love  of 
;  alliteration  of  which  his  writings  are  so  full. 
.It   was   entiled    *^ David's   Hainous   Sin, 
.  Heartie  Repentance,  and  Heavie   Punish- 
.  ment."    It  is  now  extremely  scarce.    Peace 
to  its  ashes  !  its  author's  prose  writings  have 
.  a  better  and  a  surer  claim  to  remembrance. 
Soon  after  entering  priests'  orders,  he  was 
•    \  presents  to  the  rectory  of  Broad  Winsor, 
.  in  Dorsetshire.    In  1635  he  repaired  again 
t  to  Cambridge,  to  take  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
!6f  Divinity ;   and,  on  his  return  to  Broad 
'Winsor,  gotxid  of  another  kind  of  bachelor- 
ship in  a  happy  marriage. 

This  event  took  place  in  1638 ;    but  his 

felicity  was  not  of  long  continuance.    After 

giving  birth  to  one  son,  his  wife  died,  about 

the  year  1641.    In  the  quietude  of  Broad 

'  Winsor  **  he  begiin  to  complete,"  to  use  a 

I     curious  phrase  of  one  of  bis  biographers, 

^     *<  seforal  worka  he  had  planned  at  Cam- 

'  bridge ; "  bai^  getting  sick  of  solitode,  and 

impatient  to  know  something  more  of  public 

4  ftffain,  1m  ir^tte  London,  when  his  polpit 

«  rialenti  soon  oMriMd  him  m  iafitnlioB  to 


the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy.  In  1639-40 
he  published  his  **  History  of  the  Holy 
War,"  which  gained  him  some  money  and 
more  reputation.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Convocation  which  assembled  at  WestminB- 
ter  in  1640,  and  has  left  us  a  minute  ac- 
count of  its  proceedings  in  his  **  Church 
History."  In  1643  he  preached  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  the  aniversary  of  the 
king's  inauguration ;  and  the  sermon  con- 
tained some  dangerous  allusions  to  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  His  text  was  character- 
istic :  **  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  forasmuch  aa 
my  lord  the  king  is  come  again  in  peace.** 
The  sermon,  when  printed,  gave  great  um- 
brage to  the  parliamentary  party,  and  in- 
volved the  preacher  in  no  little  odium.  In 
the  previous  year  he  published  his  best  and 
most  popular  work,  entitled  '*  The  Holy  and 
Profane  State."  Refusing  to  take  an  oath 
to  the  Parliament,  except  with  certain  reser- 
vations. Fuller  left  London  and  repaired  to 
the  king  at  Oxford,  by  whom  he  was  well 
received.  The  king  was  anxious  to  hear  him 
preach.  Fuller  complied;  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  managed  to  displease  the  royalists  as 
much  as  he  had  before  displeased  the  patri- 
ots. His  ill-success  on  bot^  occasions  may 
be  taken  as  an  argument  of  his  sincerity  and 
moderation,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
worldly  wisdom. 

During  his  stay  at  Oxford  he  resided  at 
Lincoln  College ;  but  he  was  not  long  to 
escape  the  cup  which,  in  those  sad  times, 
came  round  to  all  parties.  Sequestration 
was  pronounced  against  him,  and  was  em- 
bittered by  the  loss  of  all  his  books  and  man- 
uscripts. This  misfortune  was  partly  re- 
paired by  the  generosity  of  Henry  Lord 
Beauchamp  and  Lionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of 
Middlesex — the  latter  of  whom  bestowed 
upon  him  the  remains  of  his  father's  li- 
brary. In  order  to  obviate  the  suspicion  of 
indifference  to  the  king's  cause,  he  now 
sought  and  obtained,  from  Sir  Ralph  Hop- 
ton,  a  chaplaincy  in  the  royal  army;  and 
employed  his  leisure,  while  rambling 
through  the  country,  in  collecting  materials 
for  his  future  work,  <*The  Worthies  of 
England."  It  appears  that,  in  his  capacity 
of  chaplain,  he  could,  on  occasion,  beat 
**  dram  ecolesiastio  "  as  well  as  any  of  the 
preachers  in  Cromwell '■  army  ;  for  we  are 
toM  that,  when  a  ptrty  of  the  royalists  were 
Utkffd  at  BMing-HMM,  Fuller  animaM 
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the  garrison  to  ao  yigorous  a  defence,  that 
Sir  William  Waller  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  siege.  When  the  royal  forces  were 
driven  into  Cornwall,  Fuller,  taking  refuge 
in  Exeter,  resumed  his  studies,  and  preached 
regularly  to  the  citizens.  During  his  stay 
here,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
Princess  Henrietta  Maria  (then  an  infant), 
and  was  presented  to  the  liTing  of  Dorches- 
ter, lie  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Exeter, 
in  the  course  of  which  an  incident  occurred, 
so  curious  in  itself,  and  narrated  by  Fuller 
(who  vouches  for  the  truth  of  his  statement) 
in  so  characteristic  a  style,  that  no  apology 
is  necessary  for  inserting  his  account  of  it 
here;  leaving  the  reader  to  philosophize 
upon  it  in  any  way  that  may  seem  to  him 
most  proper'.  The  extract  is  from  the 
««  Worthies  of  England  :  *» "  When  the  city 
of  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  so  that  only  the  south  side  thereof, 
towards  the  sea,  was  open  unto  it,  incredi- 
ble numbers  of  larks  were  found  in  that 
open  quarter,  for  multitude  like  quails  in 
the  wiidemeMsej  though  (blessed  be  God !) 
unlike  them  both  in  cause  and  effect^  as  not 
desired  with  man^s  destruction,  nor  sent 
with  God*B  anger,  as  appeared  by  their  safe 
digestion  into  wholesome  nourishment: 
hereof  I  was  an  eye  and  a  mouth  witnesse. 
I  will  save  my  credit  in  not  conjecturing  any 
number,  knowing  that  herein,  though  I 
should  stoop  beneath  the  truth,  I  should 
mount  above  belief.  They  were  as  fat  as 
plentiful ;  so  that,  being  sold  for  twopence 
a-dozen  and  under,  the  poor,  who  could 
have  no  cheaper ^  as  the  rich  no  better  meat, 
ased  to  make  pottage  of  them,  boy  ling  them 
down  therein.  Several  natural  causes  were 
assigned  hereof.  ....  However,  the  cause 
of  causes  was  Divine  Providence.*^ 

After  the  taking  of  Exeter,  Fuller  once 
more  repaired  to  London,  where  he  obtained 
the  lectureship  at  St.  C3ement*s,  Lombard 
Street,  and  subsequently  that  of  St.  Bride*s, 
Fleet  Street.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
kmg  discharged  the  functions  of  either, 
*'  having  beeo  forbidden  *'  (to  nse  bis  own 
laogoage),  "  till  farther  order,  the  exercise 
of  his  pablio  pieachbg.'*  Silenced  though 
he  was,  however,  this  did  not  prevent  his 
being  preeented,  about  1648,  to  the  living  of 
Waltham.  For  this  he  vras  indebted  to  the 
Sirl  of  OMrlisley  to  whom  he  had  become 
diaplain.    To  mm  of  leas  aetivMjf  of  aiod. 


and  less  zealous  to  do  good,  compulsory 
silence  might  have  been  no  unacceptable  con- 
comitant of  a  rich  living ;  but  not  to  Fuller. 
The  first  two  years  of  bis  time  here  he  spent 
chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  one  of  the 
quaintest  of  all  his  writings — his  "  Pisgah- 
sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Confines  thereof, 
with  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments acted  thereon."  The  work  was  illus- 
trated by  several  curious  engravings,  in 
which  the  artists  seem  to  have  vied  in  quaint- 
ness  with  the  author,  and  which  are  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  the  let- 
terpress which  accompanied  them.  In  the 
two  or  three  following  years  he  published 
several  tracts  and  sermons,  which  have  long 
since  passed  into  oblivion.  In  1654  he  mar- 
ried again,  and  into  a  noble  family  ;  his  wife 
being  the  sister  of  Viscount  Baltinglass.  In 
1655,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  tells  us,  he  persisted 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions, 
*'  notwithstanding  Oomwell's  prohibition 
of  all  persons  from  preaching  or  teaching 
schools,  who  had  been  adherents  of  the  late 
king.'*  We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  the  biographer  has  been  altogether 
just  to  Cromwell,  in  omitting  to  state  that 
the  ordinance  in  question  was  immediately 
modified,  on  Archbishop  Usher's  representa- 
tion of  its  hardship,  and  its  application  lim- 
ited to  such  clergymen  as  had  been  political 
offenders.  It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  we  may  account  for  Fuller^  con- 
tinuing to  pleach,  without  either  accusing 
him  of  rash  zeal,  or  praising  him  for  consd- 
entious  resistence ;  inasmuch  as  he  was 
duly  authorized  ao  to  do  by  the  Court  o( 
*'  Triera,"  before  whom  he,  had  been  exam- 
ined. Calamy  has  given  ua  a  droll  account 
of  Fuller'a  perplexities  when  summoned  to 
this  ordeal.  He  doubtless  had  some  mia- 
givingB  as  to  whether  he  might  be  able  to 
answer  satisfactorily  all  the  inquisitorial  In- 
quiries of  this  strange  court ;  and  whether 
he  might  not  get  Umed  by  some  of  their  the- 
ological subtleties.  In  this  dilemma,  be 
aj^ied  to  the  oelebrated  John  Howe  (then 
one  of  Cromwell's  ohaplaina),  whoae  Catho- 
lic apirit  ever  prompted  him  to  exert  what- 
ever inflaenoe  he  poaaeaaed  in  behalf  of  the 
good  men  of  all  partiea.  "  Tou  may  ob» 
aerve,  sir,"  aaid  Fuller  to  him,  *'  that  I  am 
a  aomewhat  oorpolent  man,  and  I  am  to 
go  tbroogh  a  veiy  strati  paaaage.  I  beg 
yoa  woold  be  fo  good  aa  to  pve  na  a  ahofet 
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and  help  me  through/'  Howe  gave  him 
the  best  advice  in  his  power.  When  the 
"Triers"  inquired,  "Whether  he  had  ever 
had  any  experience  of  a  work  of  grace  in 
his  heart?  "  Fuller  replied  in  terms  of  cau- 
tious generality,  that,  "  lie  could  appeal  to 
the  S^rcher  of  all  hearts,  that  he  made  a 
oonscience  of  his  very  thoughts ;" — implying, 
doubtless,  that  it  was  not  without  the  most 
diligent  investigation  of  his  motives,  that  he 
had  ventured  on  the  sacred  office.  With 
this  answer  they  veere  satisfied,  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  well  for  Fuller,  that  it  was  not 
more  specific. 

In  1656,  he  puolished  his  "  Church  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain,"  to  which  was  ap- 
pended, "  The  History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,"  and  "The  History  of  Waltbam 
Abbey."  His  "  Church  History  "  called 
forth  some  animadversions  from  Dr.  Heylyn, 
to  which  Fuller  replied.  In  1658,  Lord 
Berkely,  one  of  his  many  patrons,  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Cranford  in  Middlesex.  Just  before 
the  Restoration,  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
lectureship  in  the  Savoy,  and  immediately 
after  it,  was  restored  to  his  prebend  at  Salis- 
bury, appointed  chaplain-extraordinary  to 
the  king,  and  created  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
mandamus.  He  was  within  sight  of  a  bish- 
opric, when  death  brought  all  his  earthly 
prospects  to  a  close  in  1661.  He  was  buried 
in  his  church  at  Cranford,  inHhe  chancel  of 
which  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
The  Latin  inscription,  which  has  the  rare 
merit  of  telling  but  little  more  than  the 
truth,  closes  with  an  antithetical  conceit,  so 
much  in  Fuller's  vein,  that  it  would  have 
done  his  heart  good,  could  he  but  have  read 
the  following  sentence : — "  Hie  jacet  Thomas 
Fuller  ....  Qui  dum  viros  Anglian  illustres 
opere  posthumo  immortalitate  consecrare 
meditatos  est,  ipse  immortalitatem  est  con- 
secutus."  This  alludes  to  the  "  Worthies  of 
England,"  partly  printed  before  his  death, 
but  published  by  his  son. 

Fuller  is  one  of  the  few  volmminous  au- 
thors who  are  never  tedious.  No  matter 
where  we  pitdi,  we  are  sure  to  alight  on 
flomething  which  stimulates  attention;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  author  equally  vol- 
uminous, to  whom  we  could  so  fearlessly 
apply  the  ad  aperturam  Ubri  test.  Let  the 
fatgect  be  ever  so  dry  and  barren,  he  is  sure 
to  surround  it  with  some  unlooked-for  felic- 


ity, or  at  least  some  entertaining  oddity  of 
thought  or  expression:  the  most  meagre 
matter  of  fact  shall  suggest  either  some  solid 
reflection  or  curious  inference,  some  ingenious 
allusion  or  humorous  story ;  or,  if  nothing 
better,  some  sportive  alliteration  or  ludicrous 
pun.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  his  re- 
flections and  his  images  are  in  general  so  ex- 
ceedingly novel,  (often,  it  is  true,  far-fetched 
and  quaint  enough,  but  often  also  very 
beautiful,)  that  they  surprise  as  well  as 
please,  and  please  in  a  great  measure  by 
surprising  us.  Probably  there  is  no  other 
author  who  so  often  breaks  upon  his  readers 
with  turns  of  thought  for  which  they  are 
totally  unprepared  ;  nor  would  it  be  unamus- 
ing  to  watch  the  countenance  of  any  intelli- 
gent man  while  perusing  his  pages.  We 
will  venture  to  say,  that  few  writers  in  the 
English  language  could  produce  more  rapid 
variations  of  expression.  We  should  .  see 
the  face,  in  succession,  mantling  with  a  smile 
— distended  into  a  broad  grin — breaking  out 
into  loud  laughter ;  the  eyebrows  now 
arched  to  an  expression  of  sudden  wonder 
and  pleased  surprise  ;  the  whole  visage  now 
clouded  with  a  momentary  shade  of  vexation 
over  some  wanton  spoiling  of  a  fine  thought 
— now  quieted  again  into  placidity,  by  the 
presentation  of  something  truly  wise  or 
beautiful,  and  anon  chuckling  afresh  over 
some  outrageous  pun  or  oddity.  The  same 
expression  could  not  be  jn^ntained  for  any 
three  paragraphs — perfect  gravity  scarcely 
for  three  sentences. 

The  activity  of  Fuller's  suggestive  faculty 
must  have  been  immense.  Though  his 
principal  characteristic  is  wit,  and  that  too 
so  disproportionate,  that  it  conceals  in  its 
ivy-like  luxuriance  the  robust  wisdom  about 
which  it  coils  itself,  his  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  every  source  and  quarter,  and 
are  ever  ready  at  his  bidding.  In  the 
variety,  frequency,  and  novelty  of  his  illus- 
trations, he  strongly  resembles  two  of  the 
most  imaginative  writers  in  our  language, 
though  in  all  other  respects  still  more  unlike 
them  than  they  were  unlike  one  another^- 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Edmund  Burke.  Each, 
indeed,  has  his  peculiar  characteristics,  even 
in  those  very  points  in  which  they  may  be 
compared.  The  imagination  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  takes  its  hue  from  bis  vast  learning, 
and  derives  from  classical  and  historical 
allusioDS  more  than  half  its  sources  of  illus- 
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tration ;  that  of  Fuller^  from  the  wit  which 
forms  the  prime  element  in  his  intellectual 
eonstiUition.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  oompaTatively  little  wit ;  at  least  it  was 
no  characteriBtio:  the  images  his  mind  sup- 
plies are  chiefly  distinguished  hy  splendor 
•nd  beauty.  Still,  in  a  boundless  profusion 
of  imagery  of  one  kind  or  another,  available 
on  all  occasions  and  on  all  subjects,  and 
capable  of  clothing  sterility  itself  with 
sudden  freshness  and  verdure,  they  all  re- 
semble one  another,  and,  in  this  point,  are 
perhaps  unequalled  among  English  prose 
writers.  Most  marvellous  and  enviable  is 
that  fecundity  of  fancy,  which  can  adorn 
whatever  it  touches— which  can  invest  naked 
hct  and  dry  reasoning  with  unlooked-for 
beauty — ^make  flowerets  bloom  even  on  the 
brow  of  the  precipice,  and,  when  nothing 
better  can  be  had,  can  turn  the  very  sub- 
stance of  rock  itself  into  moss  and  lichens. 
This  faculty  is  incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  vivid  and  att^ctive  exhibition 
of  truth  to  the  minds  of  men ;  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  other  qualities,  which 
neither  Taylor  nor  Fuller  possessed,  namely, 
method  and  taste,  will  do  more  to  give  books 
permanent  power  and  popularity  than  even 
the  very  truths  they  contain.  Indeed,  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  may  be  said  of  every  dis- 
course, which  Fuller  says  more  particularly 
of  sermons,  **  that  though  reasons  are  the 
pillars  of  the  fabric,  similitudes  are  the  win- 
dovrs  which  give  the  best  lights." 

We  have  said  that  Fuller's  faculty  of 
illustration  is  boundless ;  surely  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  since  it  can  diffuse  even  over 
the  driest  geographical  and  chronological 
details  an  unwonted  interest.  We  have  a 
remarkable  exemplification  of  this  in  those 
chapters  of  his  «*  Holy  War,"  in  which  he 
gives  what  he  quaintly  calls  **  a  Pisgah- 
sight,  or  Short  Survey  of  Palestine  in  gene- 
ral ; "  and  a  still  stronger,  if  possible,  in  his 
**  Description  of  the  Citie  of  Jerusalem." 
In  these  chapters,  what  in  other  hands 
would  have  proved  little  more  than  a  bare 
ennmeratioD  of  names,  sparkles  with  per- 
petual wit,  and  is  enlivened  with  all  sorts 
of  vivacious  allusions.  One  or  two  short 
specimens  of  the  arts  by  which  ho  manages 
to  make  such  a  **  survey  "  attractive  ^ill  be 
found  below ;  *  but  much  of  the  effect  is  lost 
bj  their  beipg  presented  in  a  detached  form. 

•<*  Vahi,  irbere  our  Sayioor  tidied  ihe  widow's  son,  so 
it^tlbBtna  twtoe  »  motlMr,  ^  taid  tat  «m  ohilil.'' 


The  principal  attribute  of  Fuller's  genius 
is  unquestionably  wit ;  though,  as  Coleridge 
has  well  observed,  *^  this  very  circumstunce 
has  defrauded  him  of  his  due  praise  for  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  thoughts — for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  truths  into  which 
he  shaped  the  stuff."  If  it  be  inquired 
what  was  the  character  of  his  wit,  it  must 
be  replied,  it  is  so  various,  and  assumes  so 
many  different  shapes,  that  one  might  as 
well  attempt  to  define  wit  itself;  and  this, 
seeing  the  comprehensive  Barrow  has  con- 
tented himself  with  an  enumeration  of  its 
forms,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  include 
them  all  within  the  circle  of  a  precise  defi- 
nition, we  certainly  shall  not  attempt. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  varieties  re- 
corded in  that  singularly  felicitous  passage 
are  exemplified  in  the  pages  of  our  author. 
Of  his  wit,  as  of  wit-  in  genera],  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  *<  sometimes  it  lieth  in  pat 
allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable 
application  of  a  trivial  sajing,  or  in  forging 
an  apposite  tale;  sometimes  it  playeth  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from 
the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity 
of  their  sound ;  sometimes  it  is  Mrrapped  in  a 
drees  of  humorous  expression ;  sometimes  it 
lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude ;  sometimes 
it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart 
answer,  in  a  quirkish  re&son,  in  a  shrewd 
intimation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly 
retorting  an  objection ;  sometimes  it  is 
couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart 
irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling 
metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  con- 
tradictions, or  in  acute  nonsense ;  sometimes 
a  scenical  representation  of  persons  or  things, 
a  counterfeit   speech,  a  mimical    look  or 

"Monnt  Cannel,  the  Jewish  Parnassus,  where  the 
prophets  were  so  conTersant."  "Aphek,  whose  walls 
fUliDg  down,  gave  both  death  and  grayestones  (!)  to 27,- 
000  of  Benhadad's  soldiers."  '*  Tyre,  anciently  the  Royil 
Exchange  of  the  world."  *^  The  riTer  Kiahon,  the  besom 
to  sweep  away  Sisera's  anny."  ^'  Gilboa,  the  mountain 
that  BaTid  cursed,  that  neither  dew  nor  rain  should  Ihll 
on  it;  but  of  late,  some  English  travellers  climbing  this 
'  mountain  were  well  wetted,  David  not  cuning  it  bj  a 
prophetical  spirit  but  in  a  poetical  rapture."  "  Gilgid, 
where  the  manna  ceased,  the  Israelites  having  till  then 
been  fellow  commoners  with  the  angels."  "  Gibeon, 
whose  inhabitants  cosened  Joshua  with  a  pass  of  fklse- 
dated  antiquity.  Who  could  have  thought  that  clouted 
shoes  could  have  covered  so  much  subtuity."  "  Gaa, 
the  gates  whoreof  Samson  carried  away ;  and  being  sent 
for  to  make  sport  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  acted  such  a 
tragedy  as  plucked  down  the  stage,  slew  hfanself  and  all 
the  spectatras."  *^  Biacphelah,  where  the  patriarchs  were 
burled,  whose  bodice  took  livery  and  seisin  in  behalf  vf 
their  posteritr,  who  woe  to  possess  the  whole  land." 
"  Edrei,  the  city  of  Og,  on  whose  giant-like  proportions 
the  rabbis  have  more  giant-like  Ues."  "  Pfsgah,  where 
Hoses  viewed  the  land :  hereabouts  the  angel  buried  him, 
and  also  buried  the  grafs,  lest  it  should  occadon  idola- 
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gesture,  paaseth  for  it ;  sometimes  an  affiscted 
simplioity,  sometimes  a  presumptuous  blunt- 
nesagiTeth  it  being ;  sometimes  it  riseth  only 
from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is  strange ; 
sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious 
matter  to  the  purpose.  Often  it  consisteth 
in  one  knows  not  what,  and  springeth  up 
one  can  hardly  tell  how.  Its  ways  are  un- 
accountable and  inexplicable ;  being  answer- 
able to  the  numberless  rovings  of  fancy,  and 
windings  of  language." 

Of  all  the  preceding  varieties  of  wit,  next 
to  the  **  play  with  words  and  phrases," 
perhaps  Fuller  most  delighted  in  ^*  pat  allu- 
sions to  a  known  Istory;"  **  in  seasonable 
application  of  a  trivial  saying ;  "  '*  in  a  tart 
irony  "  and  *^  an  affected  simplicity ;  "  in 
the  **odd  similitude"  and  the  '^quirkish 
reason."  In  these  }ie  certainly  excelled. 
We  have  noted  some  brief  specimens,  which 
.  we  here  give  the  reader.  Speaking  of  the 
Jesuits  he  says,  '^  such  is  the  charity  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  they  never  owe  any  man  any 
ill-will — making  present  payment  thereof." 
Of  certain  prurient  canons,  in  which  virtue 
is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  tainted  by 
impure  descriptions  of  purity,  he  shrewdly 
remarks — *'  One  may  justly  admire  how 
these  canonists,  being  pretended  virgins, 
could  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  all  obscenity."  Touching  the 
miraculous  coffin  in  which  St  Audr^  was  de- 
posited, he  slyly  says^***  Under  the  ruined 
walls  of  Grantchester  or  Cambridge,  a  coffin 
was  found,  with  a  cover  correspondent,  both 
of  white  marble,  which  did  fit  her  body  so 
exactly,  as  if,  (which  one  may  believe  was 
true)  it  was  made  for  it."  On  Machiavcrs 
*  saying,  **  that  he  who  undertakes  to  write  a 
history  must  be  of  no  religion,"  he  observes 
^*  if  so,  Machiavel  himself  was  the  best 
qualified  of  any  in  his  age  to  be  a  good  his- 
torian." On  the  unusual  conjunction  of 
great  learning  and  great  wealth  in  the  case 
of  Selden,  he  remarks,  ^<Mr.  Selden  had 
some  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  a 
^Teat  many  more  of  our  English  kings." 
After  commenting  on  the  old  story  of  St. 
Dunstan's  pinching  the  Devil's  nose  with 
the  red-hot  tongs,  he  droUy  cries  outr-^*  But 
away  with  all  suspicions  and  queries.  None 
need  to  doubt  of  the  truth  thereof,  finding  it 
in  a  sign  painted  in  Fleet  Street,  near 
Temple  Bar."  The  bare,  bald  style  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  tells  as,  some  have  attributed 


to  design  ^*  lest  any  of  the  vermin  of  equivo- 
cation should  hide  themselves  under  the  nap 
of  their  words."  On  excessive  attention  to 
fashion  in  dress  he  says— *^  Had  some  of  our 
gallants  been  with  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  when  for  forty  years  their  clothes 
waxed  not  old,  they  would  have  been  vexed, 
though  their  clothes  were  whole,  to  have 
been  so  long  in  one  fashion."  Speaking  of 
the  melancholy  forebodings  which  have 
sometimes  haunted  the  death-bed  of -good 
men,  he  quaintly  tells  us,  ^*  that  the  Devil 
is  most  busy  in  the  last  day  of  his  term,  and 
a  tenant  to  be  outed  cares  not  what  mischief 
he  does/'  Of  unreasonable  expectations  he 
says,  with  characteristic  love  of  quibbling, 
*'  those  who  expect  what  in  reason  they  can- 
not expect,  may  expect."  The  court  jester 
he  wittily  and  truly  characterizes  thus — ^'  It 
is  an  office  which  none  but  he  that  hath  wit 
can  perform,  and  none  but  he  that  wants 
wit  wiU  perform."  Of  modest  women,  who 
nevertheless  dress  themselves  in  questionable 
attire,  he  says — **  I  must  confess  some  honest 
women  may  go  thus,  but  no  whit  the  honester 
for  going  thus.  That  ship  may  have  Castor 
and  Pollux  for  the  sign,  vHiich,  notwith- 
standing, has  St.  Paul  for  the  lading."  He 
thus  speaks  of  anger — *'  He  that  keepeth 
anger  long  in  his  bosom,  giveth  place  to  the 
Devil.  And  why  should  we  make  room  for 
him  who  will  crowd  in  too  fast  of  himself? 
Heat  of  passion  makes  our  souls  to  crack, 
and  the  Devil  creeps  in  at  the  crannies." 
Of  intellectual  deficiencies  in  the  very  tail 
he  remarks,  ^*  that  oft-times  such  who  are 
built  four  stories  high,  are  observed  to  have 
little  in  their  cock-loft."  Of  virtue  in  a 
very  short  man,  he  says,  '*  His  soul  had  but 
a  short  diocese  to  visit,  and  therefore  might 
the  better  attend  the  effectual  informing 
thereof." 

Of  the  *<  quirkish  reason,"  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  species  of  wit  in  the  above-recited 
passage  of  Barrow,  the  pages  of  our  author 
are  full.  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  reason  he  assigns,  in  his  description  of 
the  **  good  wife,"  for  the  order  of  Paul's 
admonitions  to  husbands  and  wives  in  the 
third  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians? 
**  The' apostle  first  adviseth  women  to  submit 
themselves  to  their  husbands,  and  then 
counselletb  men  to  love  their  wives.  And 
sure  it  was  fitting  that  women  should  first 
have  their  lesson  given  them,  because  it  is 
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budn^  to  be  learned,  and  therefore  they 
Deed  ha^e  ibe  more  time  to  con  it.  For  the^ 
■kme  reaaon  we  first  begin  with  the  character 
of  a  good  wife."  Not  less  droll,  or  rather 
far  more  so,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  sub- 
tilises on  the  command,  that  we  are  not  **  to 
Ui  the  sun  go  down  on  our  wrath."  Anger 
kept  till  the  next  morning,  with  manna, 
doth  putrefy  and  corrupt ;  save  that  manna, 
corrupted  not  at  all,  (and  anger  most  of  all,) 
kept  the  next  Sabbath.  St.  Paul  saith, 
*  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath,' 
to  carry  news  to  the  antipodes  in  another 
world  of  thy  revengeful  nature.  Yet  let  us 
take  the  apostle's  meaning  rather  than  his 
words,  with  all  possible  speed  to  depose  our 
passion ;  not  understanding  him  literally  so 
that  we  may  take  leave  to  be  angry  till  sun- 
■et;  then  might  our  wrath  lengthen  with 
the  days,  and  men  in  Greenland,  where  day 
lasts  above  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  plenti- 
ful scope  of  revenge."* 

Of  all  the  forms  of  wit.  Fuller  affects  that 
of  the  satirist  least.  Though  he  can  be 
caustic,  and  sometimes  is  so,  he  does  not 
often  indulge  the  propensity ;  and  when  he 
does  it  is  widiout  bitterness ;  a  sly  irony,  a 
good-humored  gibe,  which  tickles,  but  does 
not  sting,  is  all  he  ventures  upon.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  mental  quality  whatever,  which 
00  much  depends  on  the  temperament  and 
moral  habitudes  of  the  individual,  as  this  of 
wit ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  often  they  will 
wholly  determine  its  character.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  he  who  is  master  of 
any  one  species  of  wit,  might  make  himself 
00  mean  proficient  in  all ;  whether  it  shall 
have  the  quality  of  waspish  spleen,  or  grave 
banter,  or  broad  and  laughing  humor,  de- 
pends far  more  on  moral  than  on  intellectual 
causes.  Imagine  Fuller's  wit  in  a  man  of 
melancholic  temperament,  querulous  dis- 
position, sickly  health,  morbid  sensibility, 
or  irritable  vanity — and  we  should  have  a 
satirist  whose  malignity  would  repel,  still 
more  than  his  wit  would  attract.  The 
sallies  of  our  author  are  enjoyed  without  any 

*0n  tlil>  pusHpe  Gharki  Lunb  nutkae  the  followlnff 
«teisct«tktie  nwamxkM: — " This  wUmslcU  preTontionol 
a  eoDwqiieiioe  which  no  one  would  haye  thought  of  de- 
dadug,  iottinR  vp  ^^^  oteurrfum  on  pnrpoM  to  hunt  it 
dinnM»taciDg  guards,  u  it  were,  at  the  very  outposts  of 
pOMlMlfty— grarely  glTiog  out  lawi  to  insanity,  and  pre- 
MXibing  BOial  foncee  to  distempend  intellects,  could 
Mvar  hare  entered  into  a  head  less  entertainingly  con- 
■Irneted  than  that  of  Fuller  or  Sir  Thonas  Browne,  the 
mtj  air  of  wfaoae  style  the  owiahMion  cf  this  peiiige 
SMrt  aptty  Intlinatos." 


drawback,  even  when  they  are  a  little 
satirical ;  so  innocent,  so  childlike,  so  free 
from  malice,  are  they.  His  own  temper^ 
ament  eminently  favored  the  development  of 
the  more  amiable  qualities  of  wit :  he  was 
endowg^d  with  that  happy  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
which,  next  to  religion  itself,  is  the  most 
precious  possession  of  man ;  and  which  is 
second  only  to  religion,  in  enabling  us  to 
bear  with  ease  the  trials  and  burdens  of 
humanity.  Both  conspired  *to  render  him 
habitually  light-hearted.  With  such  a 
temperament,  thus  added  to.unfeigned  piety 
and  unfeigned  benevolence ;  with  .a  heart 
open  to  all  innocent  pleasures,  and  purged 
from  the  *^  leaven  of  malice  and  uncbaritable- 
ness,"  it  was  as  natural  that  he  should  be 
full  of  good-tempered  mirth,  as  it  is  for  the 
grasshopper  to  chirp,  or  the  bee  to  hum,  or 
the  birds  to  warble,  in  the  spring  breeze  and 
the  bright  sunshine.  His  very  physiognomy 
was  an  index  to  his  natural  character.  As 
described  by  bis  contemporaries,  he  had 
light  flaxen  hair,  bright  blue  and  laughing 
eyes,  a  frank  and  open  visage.  Such  a  face 
was  a  sort  of  guarantee,  that  the  wit  with 
which  he  was  endowed  could  not  bo  employed 
for  any  purpose  inconsistent  with  consti- 
tutional good-nature.  Accordingly,  never 
was  mirth  more  devoid  of  malice  than  his  ; 
unseasonable  and  in  excess  it  doubtless  ofben 
is,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  charged  upon 
it.  His  gibes  are  so  pleasant,  so  tinctured 
by  an  overflowing  honhommie,  that  we  doubt 
whether  the  very  subjects  of  them  could  for- 
bear .laughing  in  sympathy,  though  at  their 
own  expense.  Equally  assured  we  are,  that, 
as  he  never  uttered  a  joke  on  another  with 
any  malice,  so  he  was  quite  ready  to  laugh 
when  any  joke  was  uttered  upon  himself. 
Never  dreaming  of  ill-will  to  his  neighbor, 
and  equally  unsuspicious  of  any  towards 
himself,  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  joke 
indeed  in  which  he  could  not  join.  It  is 
rarely  that  a  professed  joker  relishes  wit 
when  directed  against  himself;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  receives  it  may  usually 
be  taken  as  an  infallible  indication  of  his 
temper.  He  well  knows  the  difference 
between  laughing  at  another,  and  being 
laughed  at  himself.  Fuller  was  not  one  of 
that  irritabile  genus,  who  wonder  that  any 
should  be  offended  at  their  innocent  plea- 
santry ,  and  yet  can  never  find  any  pleasantry 
innocent  but  their  own !     There  is  a  stoiy 
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told,  which,  though  not  true,  ou^ht  to  have 
been  true,  aud  which,  if  not  denied  by 
Fuller,  would  have  been  supposed  to  au- 
thenticate itself.  It  is  said  that  he  onoe 
"  caught  a  Tartar "  in  a  certain  Mr. 
Sparrowhawk,  of  whom  he  asked,  *^What 
was  the  difference  between  an  owl  and  a 
sparrowhawk  ?  "  The  reply  was,  that  *  •  an 
owl  vfdkB  fuller  in  the  head,  and/u//^  in  the 
face,  and  fuller  all  over!"  We  believe 
that  if  the  retort  had  been  really  uttered,  it 
would  have  been  received  by  the  object  of  it, 
not  with  that  curious  expression  of  face  so 
common  on  such  occasions,  in  which  con- 
strained mirth  struggles  with  mortified 
vanity,  and  simulated  laughter  vainly  strives 
to  cover  real  annoyance,  but  with  a  peal  of 
hearty  gratulation.* 

As  the  temperament  of  Fuller  was  most 
cheerful,  and  a  pledge  for  the  innocence  of 
his  wit,  so  he  jested  by  what  may  be  called 
a  necessity  of  his  nature— on  all  subjects,  at 
all  times,  under  all  circumstances.  Wit,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  multitudinous  shapes, 
was  the  habitual  attire  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings.  With  the  kindest  heart  in  the 
world,  he  could  not  recite  even  a  calamitous 
story  without  investing  it  with  a  tinge  of 
the  ludicrous.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  his 
case,  a  jest  were  the  natural  expression  of 
all  emotion  ;  he  is  no  more  to  be  wondered 
at  for  mingling  his  condolence  and  his  lamen- 
tations with  merriment,  than  are  other  men 
for  accompanying  them  with  tears  and  sighs. 
An  epitaph  in  his  band  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  epigram,   not  free  from  grotesque 

*  ThiB  story  is,  howeTer,  more  than  donbtAil ;  it  is  ex- 
pressly denied  by  Fuller  himself,  in  his  reply  to  Heylyn's 
**Eauunen  Uistorienm."  The  circumstancea  which  led 
to  the  denial  are  cnrions.  Fuller,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  had  related  of  Laud,  that  haying  once  de- 
manded of  a  lady,  who  had  lately  become  a  proselyte  to 
9  Popery,  the  reason  of  the  change,  he  receired  for  answer, 
that  *'she  hated  a  crowd."  Upon  being  fbrther  pressed 
to  explain  so  doric  a  saying,  she  said,  "  Your  Lordship 
and  many  others  are  mi^ng  for  Rome  as  fiist  as  ye  can, 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  a  press,  I  went  before  you." 
This  anecdote  roused  the  indignation  of  Heylyn,  who  by 
way  of  showing  the  impropriei^  of  recording  in  print  idle 
reports  to  the  disadyantage  of  individuids,  tells  of  a 
''retort*'  on  Fuller,  substantially  the  same  with  that 
rdated  of  Mr.  Sparrowhawk,  but  disguised  in  a  form,  and 
attended  with  circumstances  which  rob  it  of  more  than 
hfldf  its  point,  and  make  Fuller  appear  to  greater  dis- 
advantage than  that  of  having  merely  been  disc<Hnfited 
by  a  happy  repartee.  l^iUer  thus  replied: — ''3fy  tale 
was  true  and  net«,  never  printed  before ;  whereea  his  \b 
old  (made,  it  seems,  on  one  of  my  name,  printed  before  I 
was  bom)  hxAftdse^  never  by  man  or  woman  retorted  on 
me.  I  had  rath^  my  name  should  make  many  eause- 
lc8«ly  merry,  than  any  justly  sad ;  and.  seeing  it  lieth 
equally  open  and  obvious  to  pnd«e  and  dippraiw,  I  shall 
•B  little  be  elated  when  flattered—'  Fuller  of  wit  and 
leamlDg,'  as  dgected  when  flouted—'  Fuller  of  folly  and 
SCpsorance.' " 


humor ;  and  his  ordinary  pulpit  discourses 
must,  we  are  convinced,  have  often  contained 
-passages  which  severely  tried  the  gravity  of 
his  audience.  In  confirmation  of  all  we 
have  said,  we  may  remark,  that  he  actually 
finds  it  impossible  to  suppress  his  vivacious 
pleasantry  even  in  the  most  tragical  parts  of 
his  '*  histories,"  and  tells  the  most  rueful 
tidings  in  so  droll  a  manner  as  sets  all  sobri- 
ety at  defiance.  One  or  two  odd  specimens 
we  cannot  refrain  from  laying  before  the 
reader.  He  thus  recounts  a  "  lamentable 
acddent "  which  befell  a  congregation  of 
Catholics  at  Blackfriars : — ^*'  The  sermon  be^ 
gan  to  incline  to  the  middle,  the  day  to  the 
end  thereof:  when  on  the  sudden  the  floor 
fell  down  whereon  they  were  assembled.  It 
gave  no  charitable  warning  groan  beforehand, 
but  cracked,  broke,  and  fell,  all  in  an  instant. 
Many  were  killed,  more  bruised,  all  frighted. 
Sad  sight,  to  behold  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
different  persons  mingled  together,  and  the 
brains  of  one  on  the  head  of  another!  One 
lacked  a  leg ;  another,  an  arm ;  a  third, 
whole  and  entire^  wanting  nothing  but  breathy 
stifled  in  the  ruins ^  Was  ever  such  a  cal- 
amity so  mirthfully  related  1.  But  one  of 
the  most  singular  instances  of  the  peculiarity 
in  question,  is  contained  in  his  account  of 
the  capture  and  execution  of  the  principal 
conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  plot.  It  is  so 
characteristic,  that  no  apology  is  required 
for  inserting  one  or  two  extracts  below.* 

*  **  Meantime  Catesby,  Percy,  Rookwood,  both  the 
Wrights,  and  Thomas  Mnfeer,  were  hovering  about  Lon> 
don,  to  attend  the  issue  of  the  matter.  Haviug  .sate  so 
long  abrood,  and  hatching  nothing,  they  began  to  aQa. 
pect  that  all  their  ^gs  had  proved  addle.  Yet,  betwixt 
hope  and  fear,  they  and  their  servants  post  down  into  the 
country,  through  Warwick  and  Worcester,  into  StafTord- 
shire.  Of  traitors  they  turn  felons,  breaking  up  stables 
and  string  horses  as  they  went.  But  many  of  their 
own  men,  by  a  fiur  more  lawful  felony,  stole  away  from 
their  masters,  leaving  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  '  The 
neighboring  counties,  and  their  own  consciences,  rise  up 
against  these  riotous  roisterers,  as  yet  unknown  for 
traitors.  At  last  Sir  Richard  Walsh,  high  sheriff  of  Wor> 
cesterdiire,  overtook  them  at  Holbeck,  in  Staffordshire, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Stephen  Littleton ;  where,  upon  their 
resistance,  the  two  Wrights  were  killed,  Rookwood  and 
Thomas  Winter  shrewdly  wounded.  As  for  Percy  and 
Catesby,  they  fought  desperately  for  their  lives,  as  know- 
ing  no  quarter  but  quartering  would  be  given  unto  then: 
and.  a«  if  they  scorned  to  turn  their  hacks  to  any  bnt 
themselves,  setting  back  to  back,  they  fought  against  all 
that  assaulted  them.  Many  swords  were  drawn  upon 
them,  but  *  gunpowder '  must  do  the  deed,  which  dis- 
charged that  bullet  which  dispatched  them  both.  Never 
were  two  bad  men's  deaths  more  generally  lamented  of 
all  good  men;  only  on  this  account— that  they  lived  no 
longer,  to  be  forced  to  a  further  discovery  of  their  secret 
associates.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how,  some  hours 
before  their  apprehension,  as  these  plotten  were  drying 
dank  gunpowder  in  an  inn,  a  miUer  casually  coming  in 
(haply  not  heeding  tiie  black  meal  on  the  hearth),  by 
careless  casting  on  of  a  billet,  fired  the  gunpowder :  np 
flies  the  chimney  with  part  of  ib»  house;  all  therehi  are 
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So  exaberant  is  Fuller's  wit,  that,  as  his 
lery  melancholy  is  mirthful,  so  his  very  wis- 
dom wears  motley.  Put  it  is  wisdom  not- 
witbstaDding  ;  nor .  are  taere  many  authors, 
in  whom  we  shall  fiod  so  much  solid  sense 
and  practical  sagacity,  in  spite  of  the  gro- 
tesque disguise  in  which  they  masque  them- 
selves. Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the 
remark  already  qroted  from  Coleridge,  that 
Fuller's  wit  has  defrauded  him  of  some  of 
the  praise  of  wisdom  which  is  his  due. 
There  was  nothing,  howeyer,  of  the  reality, 
whatever  there  might  be  of  the  appearance 
of  profiine  or  inhuman  levity,  in  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  sacred  or  serious  subjects.  His 
was  the  natural  expression  of  much  hilarity 
eonjoined  with  much  wit.  Ue  would  have 
been  mirthful,  whether  he  had  had  much 
wit  or  not;  having  also  much  wit,  his  mirth 
expressed  itself  in  the  forms  most  natural  to 
him.  He  spoke  only  as  he  felt ;  and  though 
we  may  think  that  another  mode  of  speech 
would  have  been  more  proper,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  mankind 
under  the  circumstancea,  we  cannot  consent 
to  rank  the  focetut  of  Fuller  on  grave  sub- 
jects, with  the  profane,  heartless  witticisms  of 
those  with  whom  nothing  is  sacred,  and  who 
speak  lightly  because  they  feel  lightly.  His 
whole  life  and  even  his  whole  writings, 
prove  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  genuine 
veneration  for  all  that  is  divine,  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  human. 

The  limits  within  which  wit  and  humor 
may  be  lawfully  used,  are  well  laid  down  by 
himself  in  his  '^  Holy  and  Profane  State," 
in  the  essays  on  **  Jesting  and  Gravity,"  and 
in  his  character  of  the  '*  Faithful  Minister." 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  al- 
ways acted  strictly  up  to  his  own  maxims  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  seldom 

frifthtened,  most  hurt ;  but  efpecisUy  Catesby  and  Rook- 
vood  had  their  ftoei  lonndJj  fcorcbed,  lo  bearing  in 
thdr  bodies,  not  oriyfuiTa,  ^the  marlu  of  Our  Lord 
teas  Christ,'  bat  th«  print  of  their  own  impieties.  WeU 
■dght  thej  gncsB  how  good  that  their  cap  of  cruelty 
was,  whose  dregs  they  meant  others  should  drink,  by 
this  Uttle  sip  which  they  themselTes  had  unwiUingly 
iasted  thanof.  The  rest  were  all  at  London  solemnly  ar> 
ralgned,  eouTicted,  eondemned.  80  foul  the  flust,  so  fiUr 
the  proof,  they  could  say  nothing  Ibr  themselTss.  Bias- 
to*  Trwfaam  dying  in  the  prison,  prerented  a  more  igno- 
minious end."  .  .  .  '*  They  all  craved  testhnony  that 
th0y  died  Roman  Oatholics.  My  pen  shall  grant  them 
Uils  their  last  and  so  equal  petition,  and  bears  witness  to 
oil  whom  it  mtty  eomeem^  that  thef  Uwd  and  died  in  the 
Bomisk  reii^on .  And  although  the  heinousness  of  their 
oBmce  mii^t,  with  some  color  of  Justice,  have  angered 
Mfcrity  Into  cruelty  against  them,  yet  so  Iknwably  were 
thsj  proceeded  with,  that  most  of  their  sons  or  heirs, 
tsccpt  stoee  disinherited  by  their  own  wodigality,  at 
SUiday  t^K>y  tbete  paternal  posMrioof." 


violates  the  most  important  of  them,  and 
that,  when  he  did,  it  was  in  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  so  doing.  Of  profane  jests,  he 
says,  in  his  strong  manner — ^'  Jest  not  with 
the  twQ-edged  sword  of  God's  word.  Will 
nothing  please  thee  to  wash  thy  hands  in  but 
the  font?  or  to  drink  healths  in  hut  the 
church  chalice  ?' '  On  inhuman  jests,  he  says 
— **  jScoff  not  at  the  natural  defects  of  any 
which  are  not  in  Cheir  power  to  amend.  0, 
it  is  cruelty  to  beat  a  cripple  with  his  own 
crutches !  "  In  another  place,  he  quaintly 
says,  *<  It  is  unnatural  to  laugh  at  a  natu- 
ral.^ ^Speaking  of  the  '^Faithful  Minister,' 
he  s^ys — *<  That  he  will  not  use  a  light  com- 
parison to  make  thereof  a  grave  application, 
for  fear  lest  his  poison  go  further  than  his 
antidote."  But  his  sermons  on  the  .book  of 
**  Ruth  "  contain  many  curious  instances  of 
his  oblivion  of  this  maxim;  of  which,  a 
striking  one  is  given  by  the  editor  of  the 
recent  edition  of  his  '*  Holy  and  Profane 
State."  In  his  essay  on  *' Gravity,"  he 
touchingly  pleads  for  a  charitable  construc- 
tion of  the  levities  of  a  mirthful  tempera- 
ment. **  Some  men,"  says  he,  **  are  of  a 
very  cheerful  disposition ;  and  God  forbid 
that  all  such  should  be  condemned  for  light- 
ness !  0,  let  not  any  envious  eye  disinherit 
men  of  that  which  is  their  *  portion  in  this 
life,'  comfortably  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
thereof !  Yet  gravity  must  prune,  not  root 
out  our  mirth."  Gravity  must  have  had 
hard  work  to  do  in  his  own  case  ;  for  as  he 
himself  says  iif  another  place — beautifully 
commenting  on  a  well-known  line  of  Horace 
— "  That  fork  must  have  strong  tines  where- 
with one  would  thrust  out  nature." 

The  imagination  of  Fuller,  though  gen- 
erally displaying  itself  in  the  forms  imposed 
by  his  overflowing  wit,  was  yet  capable  of 
suggesting  images  of  great  beauty,  and  of 
true  poetic  quality.  Though  lost  in  the 
perpetual  obtrusion  of  that  &cnlty  to  which 
every  other  was  compelled  to  minister,  it  is 
brilliant  enough  to  have  made  the  reputation 
of  any  inferior  vnriter  ;  and  we  believe  that 
what  Coleridge  has  said  of  his  wisdom, 
might  as  truly  be  said  of  his  fancy  ; — his 
wit  has  equally  defrauded  both  of  the  admir- 
ation due  to  them. 

Fuller's  imagination  is  often  happily  em- 
ployed in  embodying  some  strong  apoph- 
thegm, or  maxim  of  practical  wisdom,  in  a 
powerful  and  striking  metaphor ;   the  very 
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beet  form  in  which  they  can  be  presented  to 
UB.  There  occur  in  bis  writings  very  many 
sentences  of  this  kind,  which  would  not  be 
altogether  unworthy  of  Bacon  himself,  and 
in  which,  as  in  that  far  greater  genius,  we 
baTC  the  combination  of  solid  truth,  beauti- 
ful imagery,  and  graceful  expression ; — where 
we  know  not  which  most  to  admire — the 
value  of  the  gem,  the  lu8(^e  of  the  polish,  or 
the  appropriateness  of  the  setting. 

In  many  respects,.  Fuller  may  be  considered 
the  very  type  and  exemplar  of  that  large 
class  of  religious  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  which  we  emphatically  apply  the 
term  *'  quaint."  That  word  has  long  ceased 
to  mean  what  it  once  meant.  By  deriva- 
tion, and  by  original  usage,  it  first  signified 
"scrupulously  elegant,"  **  refined,"  "ex- 
act," "accurate,"  beyond  the  reach  of  com- 
mon art.  In  time  it  came  to^be  applied  to 
whatever  was  designed  to  indicate  these 
characteristic^ — though  excogitated  with  so 
elaborate  a  subtlety,  as  to  trespass  on  ease 
and  nature.  In  a  word,  it  was  applied  to 
what  was  ingenious  and  fantastic,  rather 
than  tasteful  or  beautiful.  It  is  now  wholly 
used  in  this  acceptation ;  and  always  implies 
some  violation  of  true  taste,  some  deviation 
from  what  the  "  natural "  requires  under 
the  given  circumstances.  The  application 
of  the  word  both  to  literary  compositions 
and  to  the  more  material  products  of  art,  of 
course  simultaneously  underwent,  similar 
modifications. 

Now  the  age  in  which  FuUer  lived  was  the 
golden  age  of  "  quaintness  "  of  all  kinds ; 
— in  gardening,  in  architecture,  in  costume, 
in  manners,  in  religion,  in  literature.  As 
men  improved  external  nature  with  a  per- 
verse expenditure  of  money  and  ingenuity — 
made  her  yews  and  cypresses  grow  into  pea- 
cocks and  statues — tortured  and  clipped  her 
luxuriance  into  monotonous  uniformity — 
turned  her  graceful  curves  and  spirals  into 
straight  lines  and  parallelograms— compelled 
things  incongruous  to  blend  in  artificial 
union,  and  then  measured  the  merits  of  the 
work,  not  by  the  absurdity  of  the  design, 
but  by  the  difficulty  of  the  execution ; — so 
in  literature,  the  curiously  and  elaborately 
unnatural  was  too  often  the  sole  object. 
Far-fetched  allusions  and  strained  simili- 
tudes, fantastic  conceits  and  pedantic  quota- 
tions, the  eternal  jingle  of  alliteration  and 
rftiitithesis,  pans  and  qaiiksand  verbal  pleas- 


antries of  all  kinds — these  too  often  fonred 
the  choicest  objects  of  the  writer's  ambition 
The  excellence  of  the  product  was  judgea. 
not  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  by  the  labui 
it  involved,  and  the  ingenuity  it  displayed. 

But  while  much  of  the  "  quaint"  litera- 
ture of  that  age  is  now  as  little  relished  an 
the  rufis,  wigs,  and  high-backed  chairs  of 
our  great-great-grandfathers,  there  is  not  i> 
little  which  will  be  held  in  everlasting  re^ 
membrance.  Not  only  are  the  works  of 
powerful,  though  it  may  be  perverted 
genius,  full  of  thoughts  and  images,  and 
felicities  of  expression,  which,  being  the 
offspring  of  truth  and  fancy,  will  be  beauti- 
ful through  all  time;  but  the  aspect  in 
which  the  "  quaint  "  itself  appears  to  us, 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual writer,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
he  treats.  The  constitution  of  Fuller's 
mind  had  such  an  affinity  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  day,  that  what  was  "  quaint " 
in  others  seems  to  have  been  his  natural 
element — the  sort  of  attire  in  which  his 
active  and  eccentric  genius  loved  to  clothe 
itself.  The  habit  which  others  perhaps 
slowly  attained,  and  at  length  made  (by 
those  strong  associations  which  can  for  a 
while  sanctify  any  thing  in  taste  or  fashion) 
a  second  nature,  seems  to  have  cost  him 
nothing.  Allusions  and  images  may  appear 
odd,  unaccountably  odd,  but  in  him  they 
are  evidently  not  far-fetched ;  they  are 
spontaneously  and  readily  presented  by  his 
teeming  fancy  :  even  his  puns  and  alliternr 
tions  seem  the  careless,  irrepressible  exube- 
rances of  a  very  sportive  mind — not  racked 
and  tortured  out  of  an  unwilling  brain,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  of  bis  contemporaries. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  it  is  the 

• 

office  of  a  correct  judgment  to  circumscribe 
the  extravagances  of  the  suggestive  faculty, 
and  to  select  from  the  materials  it  offersonly 
what  is  in  harmony  with  good  taste.  All 
we  mean  is,  that  in  the  case  of  Fuller,  the 
suggestions,  however  eccentric,  were  sponta- 
neous, not  artificial— offered,  not  sought  for. 
The  water,  however  brackish  or  otherwise 
impure,  still  gushed  from  a  natural  spring, 
and  was  not  brought  up  by  the  wheel  and 
axle.  His  mind  was  a  fountain,  not  a  foro- 
ing-pump.  Thus  his  very  "  quaintness  "  is 
also  "nature" — nature  in  him,  though  il 
would  not  be  so  in  others ;  and  we  therefore 
read  bis  most  oatrageooa  extravagances  with 
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tery  different  feelings  from  those  with 
which  ire  glance  at  the  frigid  conceits*  and 
dreary  impertinences  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Nor  do  we  simply  feel  indul- 
gence towards  them  as  spontaneous;  their 
very  spontaneity  insures  (hem  an  elasticity 
tnd  yiYacity  of  expression,  which  we  should 
seek  in  Tain  in  writers  whose  minds  had  less 
affinity  with  the  genius  of  the  day. 

Nor  are  we  apt  to  forget  that  there  are 
certain  subjects  to  which  the  ** quaint" 
style  of  those  times  is  better  adapted  than  to 
others  ;  and  in  which  it  appears  not  desti- 
tute of  a  certain  fantastic  grace  and  fitness. 
'  We  mean  subjects  in  which  little  of  passion 
or  emotion  would  be  expected.  When  con- 
yiction  or  persuasion  is  the  object,  and  di- 
rectness of  purpose  and  earnestness  of  feel- 
ing are  essenti^,  we  will  not  say  to  success, 
but  merelj  to  gain  a  hearing,  nothing  can 
be  more  repulsive,  because  nothing  more 
unnatural,  than  the  **  quaint  "  style  ; — 
nothing  being  more  improbable  than  that 
ikr-fetched  similitudes  and  labored  pretti- 
nesses  should  offer  themselyos  to  the  mind 
at  such  a  moment,  except,  indeed,  where 
nniTcrsal  custom  has  made  (as  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  forefathers)  quaintness  itself  a 
second  nature.  When  lachrymatories  were 
the  fashion,  it  might,  for  aught  Tte  can  tell, 
haye  been  easy  for  the  ancient  mourner  to 
drop  i^tear  into  the  little  cruet  at  any  given 
moment.  But,  ordinarily,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  yei^  sight  of  such  a 
receptacle  would«  as  it  was  carried  round  to 
the  company,  instantly  annihilate  all  emo- 
tion, even  if  it  did  not  turn  tears  into 
laughter.  Not  less  repellent,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  are  all  the  forms  of  the 
**  quaint  **  when  the  object  is  to  excite  emo- 
tion strong  and  deep.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
certain  other  subjects,  in  which  the 
*^  quaint"  itself  is  jpot  without  its  recom- 
mendations ;  for  example,  in  enforcing  and 
illustrating  moral  maxims,  in  inculcating 
lessons  of  life  and  manners,  in  depicting  va- 
rieties of  human  character — in  all  which 
cases  no  continuous  reasoning,  no  warmth 
of  passion,  is  expected  or  required.  Here 
the  fimey  may  be  indulged  in  her  most  sport- 
iTe  and  playful  moods,  and  allowed  t''  attire 
the  sententious  aphorisms  she  is  commis- 
sioned to  recommend,  in  any  way  that  seems 
to  her  best.  She  may  travel  in  any  circuit, 
hffwemt  wide,  for  her  fflnstrations—may 


employ  analogies,  the  very  oddity  of  which 
shall  ensure  their  being  remembered — may 
lock  up  wisdom  in  any  curious  casket  of  an- 
tithesis or  alliteration — nay,  may  not  dis- 
dain even  a  quip  or  a  pun,  when  these  may 
serve  to  stimulate  attention,  or  to  aid  the 
memory.  The  very  best  specimens  of  the 
quaint  style,  at  all  events,  are  on  such 
themes.  Such,  to  mex^tion  a  single  exam- 
ple, is  £arle*s*^  Microcosmography  ;  "  such, 
also,  are  the  best  and  most  finished  of  Ful- 
ler's own  writings — as  his  *'  Profane  and 
Holy  State,"  his  «  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad 
Times,"  his  <<  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse 
Times,"  and  his  *^  Mixed  Contemplations." 
The  composition  in  such  works  often  reminds 
us  of  some  gorgeous  piece  of  cabinet-work 
from  China  or  India,  in  which  ivory  is  richly 
inlaid  with  gems  and  gold.  Though  we 
may  not  thyik  the  materials  always  harmo- 
nious, or  the  shape  perfectly  consistent  with 
our  notions  of  elegance,  we  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  richness  of  the  whole  product, 
and  the  costliness  and  elaboration  of  the 
workmanship. 

We  have  said,  that  in  many  respects  Ful- 
ler may  be  considered  the  master  of  the 
quaint  school  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  by  no  means  to  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  he  is  almost  entirely  free  from  many  of 
the  most  offensive  peculiarities  of  that 
school.  As  those  qualities  of  quaintness  he 
possesses  in  common  with  his  contemporaries 
are,  as  already  intimated,  natural  to  him,  so 
from  those  which  could  hardly  be  natural  in 
any,  he  is  for  the  most  part  free.  Thus  he 
is  almost  wholly  untainted  by  that  vain 
pedantry,  which  so  deeply  infects  the  style 
of  many  of  the  greatest  writers  of  his  age ; 
more  especially  Burton,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Donne,  and  Browne.  His  quotations  are 
very  rare,  and  generally  very  apt,  intro- 
duced for  use,  not  ostentation.  You  no- 
where find  that  curious  mosaic  work  of  dif- 
ferent tongucF,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
pages  of  Burton  and  Taylor.  You  never 
find  him,  as  you  do  this  last  writer,  enforo- 
ing  some  commonplace  of  moral  wisdom  by 
half  a  dosen  quotations  from  different 
writers,  as  though  afhiid  to  allow  even  a 
truism  to  walk  abroad  except  under  the 
guard  of  some  venerable  names;  or  as 
though  men  would  not  believe  their  own 
senses,  unless  they  had  the  authority  of  an* 
tiquity  for  doing  so.    From  all  the  fomifl  of 
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learned  pedantry.  Fuller  may  be  pronounced 
Jmost  entirely  free.  His  reading  was  vari- 
ous, and  his  learning  great ;  though  not  to 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  aboye  writers, 
whose  powers,  vast  as  they  were,  often  sank 
beneath  the  load  of  their  more  prodigious 
erudition. 

Fuller's  style  is  also  free  to  a  great  extent, 
from  the  Latinisms  which  form  so  large  an 
element  in  that  of  many  of  his  great  con- 
temporaries. Both  in  style  and  diction,  he 
is  much  more  idiomatic  than  most  of  them. 
The  structure  of  his  sentences  is  far  less 
involved  and  periodic,  while  his  words  are  in 
much  larger  proportion  of  Saxon  derivation.' 
Something  may  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the 
character  of  bis  mind ;  his  shrewd  practical 
sense  leading  him,  as  it  generally  leads  those 
who  are  strongly  characterized  by  it,  to 
prefer  the  homely  and  universally  intelligible 
in  point  of  expression.  Still  i&ore  however, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  habits  of  his  life. 
He  was  not  the  learned  recluse  which  many 
of  his  contemporaries  were,  and  neither  read 
nor  wrote  half  so  much  in  the  learned 
tongues.  He  loved  to  gossip  with  the  com- 
mon people ;  and,  when  collecting  materials 
for  his  historical  works,  would  listen,  we  are 
told,  for  hours  together,  to  their  prolix 
accounts  of  local  traditions  and  family 
legends.  Many,  very  many  of  the  good  old 
English  words  now  lost,  may  be  found  in  his 
writings.  One  passage  of  vigorous  idiomatic 
English,  and  which  is,  in  many  other  re- 
spects, striking  exemplification  of  Fuller's 
manner,  we  cannot  refhiin  from  quoting.  It 
is  from  bis  *<  Essay  on  Tombs :  " 

<*  Tombs  are  the  clothes  of  the  dead.  A 
grave  is  but  a  plain  suit,  and  a  rich  monu- 
ment is  one  embroidered.  Most  moderate 
men  have  been  careful  for  the  decent  inter- 
ment of  their  corpses;  ....  both  hereby 
to  prevent  the  negligence  of  heirs,  and  to 
mind  him  of  his  mortality.  Virgil  tells  us, 
that  when  bees  swarm  in  the  air,  and  two 
annies,  meeting  together,  fight  as  it  were  a 
set  battle  with  great  violence— cast  but  a 
little  dust  upon  them,  and  they  will  be  quiet : 

*Bi  motus  animorom,  atque  bno  oertamina 
tanta, 
Pulveris  exigoi  jactu  compressa  quiescunt.* 

<^  Thus  the  most  ambitious  motions  and 
thoughts  of  man's  mind  are  quickly  quelled 
when  dust  is  thrown  on  him,  whereof  his 
ftre-pxepared  sepolohie  is  an  excellent  re- 


membrancer. Yet  some  seem  to  have  built 
their  tombs,  therein  to  bury  their  thou^ts 
of  dying ;  never  thinking  thereof,  but  em- 
bracing the  world  with  greater  greediness. 
A  gentleman  made  choice  of  a  fair  stone, 
and,  intending  the  same  for  his  gravestone, 
caused  it  to  be  pitched  up  in  a  field  a  pretty 
distance  from  his  house,  and  used  often  to 
shoot  at  it  for  his  exercise.  ^  Yea,  bat»' 
said  a  wag  that  stood  by,  '  you  would  be 
loath,  sir,  to  hit  the  mark.'  And  so  are 
many  unwilling  to  die,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, have  erected  their  monuments. 

**  Tombs  ought,  in  some  sort,  to  be  pro- 
portioned, not  to  the  wealth,  but  deserts  of  • 
the  party  interred.  Yet  may  we  see  some 
rich  man  of  mean  worth,  loaden  under  a 
tomb  big  enough  for  a  prince  to  bear. 
There  were  officers  appointed*  in  the  Grecian 
games,  who  always,  by  public  authority, 
did  pluck  down  the  statues  erected  to  the 
victors,  if  they  exceeded  the  true  symmetry 
and  proportion  of  their  bodies. 

**The  shortest,  plainest,  and  truest  epi- 
taphs are  best. — I  say,  ^  the  shortest ; '  for 
when  a  passenger  sees  a  chronicle  written  on 
a  tomb,  he  takes  it  on  trust  some  great  man 
lies  there  buried,  without  taking  pains  to 
examine  who  he  is.  Mr.  Camden,  in  his 
^  Remains,'  presents  us  with  examples  of 
great  men  that  had  little  epitaphs.  And 
when  once  I  asked  a  witty  gentleman,  an 
honored  friend  of  mine,  what  epit^h  was 
fittest  to  be  written  on  Mr.  Camden's  tomb 
— *  Let  it  be,'  said  he,  **  Camden's  Re- 
mains." I 'say  also,  *  the  plainest ; '  for, 
except  the  sense  lie  above  ground,  few  will 
trouble  themselves  to  dig  for  it.  Lastly,  it 
must  be  *  true  ; '  not  as  in  some  monuments, 
where  the  red  veins  in  the  marble  may  seem 
to  blush  at  the  falsehoods  written  on  it.  He 
was  a  witty  man  that  first  taught  a  stone  to 
speak,  but  he  was  a  wicked  man  that  taught 
it  first  to  lie. 

*^  To  want  a  grave  is  the  cruelty  of  the 
living,  not  the  misery  of  the  dead.  An 
English  gentleman,  not  long  since,  did  lir 
on  his  death-bed  in  Spain,  and  the  Jesuits 
did  flock  about  bim  to  pervert  him  to  their 
religion.  All  was  in  vain.  Their  last  argu- 
ment was,  ^  If  you  will  not  turn  Roman 
Catholic,  then  your  body  shall  be  unburied.' 
<  Then,'  answered  he,  <  I  will  stink  ; '  and 
so  turned  his  head  and  died.  Thus  love,  if 
not  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  will  make 
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luB,  if  not  a  grave  a  hole A  good 

Bfiinory  is  the  beat  moniimeDt.  Others  are 
■object  to  casualtj  and  time ;  and  we  know 
ibkt  the  pyramidB  themselyce,  doting  with 
tee,-  have  forgotten  the  names  of  their 
foonders.*  To  conclude  ;  let  os  be  careful 
to  provide  rest  for  oor  souls,  and  our  bodies 
will  provide  rest  for  themselves.  And  let 
VB  not  be  herein  like  unto  gentlewomen,  who 
care  not  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  orange, 
bot  candj  and  preserve  onlj  the  outside 
thereof." 

One  other  Essay,  which  is  not  only  a  fine 
^Mcimen  of  Fuller^s  best  manner,  but  is  full 
of  sound  practical  criticism,  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  cite.    It  is  on  '^  Fancy :  " 

**  Fancy  is  an  inward  sense  of  the  soul, 
for  a  while  retaining  and  examining  things 
brought  in  thither  by  the  common  sense.  It 
18  the  most  boundless  and  restless  faculty  of 
the  sou] ;  for,  whilst  the  understanding  and 
the  will  are  kept  as  it  were  in  liberd  custodid 
to  their  objects  of  verum  et  bonum,  the  fancy 
is  free  from  all  engagements.  It  digs  with- 
out spade,  sails  without  ship,  flies  without 
wings,  builds  without  charges,  fights  without 
bloodshed ;  in  a  moment  striding  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  world,  by 
a  kind  of  omnipotenoy  creating  and  annihil- 
ating things  in  an  instant ;  and  things 
divorced  in  nature  are  married  in  fancy,  as 
in  a  lawful  place.  It  is  also  most  restless ; 
whilst  fhe  senses  are  bound,  and  reason  in  a 
manner  asleep,  fancy,  like  a  sentinel,  walks 
the  round,  ever  working,  never  wearied. 

**  The  chief  diseases  of  the  fancy  are 
either,  that  it  is  too  wild  and  high-soaring, 
or  else  too  low  and  grovelling,  or  else  too 
desultory  and  over-voluble. 

'«  Of  the  first :— If  thy  fancy  be  but  a 
little  too  rank,  age  itself  will  correctr  it.  To 
lift  too  high  is  no  fault  in  a  young  horse : 
because,  with  travelling,  be  will  mend  it, 
for  his  own  ease.  Thus,  lofty  fancies  in 
young  men  will  come  down  of  themselves; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  the  overplus  will 
shrink  to  be  bat  even  measure.  But  if  this 
will  not  do  it,  then  observe  these  rules : 

*  The  reader  may  eompue  nith  this  fine  thought  the 
illD  vihUireT expreoloDS of  Sir  Thmaaj  Browne:  **Time 
miOj  owcrcovoitttk  all  this0,and  is  now  dominant  and 
Mttrai  upon  a  irphinz,  ana  loolfetlk  unto  Memphis  and 
«I4  fbebet;  while  Ida  airter,  Obllrion,  reelinetli  on  a 
niUBid  i^odonaly  trinmphing,  .  .  .  and  turning  old 
nnrifefl  into  dreains.  Hbtorj  riinhwkh  beneath  her  clond. 
She  tafelkr.  at  ha  pecetli  emaisdly  tbroiuch  those 
iiiahj,  afketh  oC  ber  who  bnOded  »  the  pyrsmloi?  "  and 
ite  Btnibkplh  iomething,  b«t  nhat  li  li  he  heueth 

DOt.» 


**  Take  part  always  with  thy  judgment 
against  thy  fancy,  in  any  thing  wherein 
they  shall  dissent.  If  thou  suspectest  thy 
conceits  too  luxuriant,  herein  account  thy 
suspicion  a  legal  confiction,  and  damn  what- 
soever thou  doubtest  of.  Warily  Tully  :— 
Ben^  monent,  gut  veiant  quicquam  facere  de 
quo  dubiiaSf  ttquum  sit  an  iniquum, 

*'  Take  the  advice  of  a  faithful  friend,  and 
submit  thy  inventions  to  his  censure.  When 
thou  pcnnest  an  oration,  let  him  have  the 
power  of  Index  Expurgatorious^  to  expunge 
what  he  pleaseth  ;  and  do  not  thou,  like  a 
fond  mother,  cry  if  the  child  of  thy  brain 
be  corrected  for  playing  the  wanton.'  Mark 
the  arguments  and  reasons  of  his  alterations 
— why  that  phrase  least  proper,  this  passage 
more  cautious  and  advised  ;  and,  after  a 
while,  thou  shalt  perform  the  place  in  thine 
own  person,  and  not  go  out  of  thyself  for  a 
censurer. 

**  If  thy  fancy  be  too  low  and  humble,  let 
thy  judgment  bo  king  not  tyrant,  over  it,  to 
condemn  harmless,  yea  commendable  con- 
ceits. Some,  for  fear  their  orations  should 
giggle,  will  not  let  them  smile.  Give  it  also 
liberty  to  rove,  for  it  will  not  be  extrava- 
gant. There  is  no  danger  that  weak  folks, 
if  they  walk  abroad,  will  straggle  far,  as 
wantipg  strength. 

** Acquaint  thyself  with  reading  poets,  for 
there  fancy  is  in  her  throne ;  and,  in  time, 
the  sparks  of  the  author's  wit  will  catch  hold 
on  the  reader,  and  inflame  him  with  love, 
liking,  and  desire  of  imitation.  I  confess 
there  is  more  required  to  teach  one  to  write 
than  to  see  a  copy.  However,  there  is  a 
secret  force  of  fascination  in  reading  poems, 
to  raise  and  provoke  fancy. 

•*  If  thy  fancy  be  over-voluble,  then  whip 
this  vagrant  home  to  the  first  object  whereon 
it  should  be  settled.  Indeed,  nimbleness  is 
the  perfection  of  this  faculty,  but  levity  the 
the  bane  of  it.  Great  is  the  difference  be- 
twixt tf  swift  horse,  and  a  skittish  that  will 
stand  on  no  ground.  Such  is  the  obiqnitary 
fancy,  which  will  keep  long  residence  on  no 
one  subject,  but  is  so  courteous  to  strangers, 
that  it  ever  welcomes  that  conceit  most  which 
comes  last,  and  new  species  supplant  the  old 
ones,  before  seriously  considered.  If  this  be 
the  fault  of  thy  fiincy,  I  say,  whip  it  home 
to  the  first  object  whereon  it  should  be 
settled.  This  do  as  often  as  occasion  re- 
qnires,  and  by  degrees  tlie  fugitive  senrant 
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will  learn  to  abid^  bj  his  work  withooft  ran- 
Ding  away. 

'*  Aoquunt  thyself  by  degrees  with  hard 
and  knotty  studies— as  school  divinity,  which 
will  clog  thy  over  nimble  fancy.  Trae  at 
the  first,  it  will  be  as  welcome  to  thee  as  a 
prison,  and  their  very  solutions  will  seem 
knots  unto  thee.  But  take  not  too  much  at 
ooce,  lest  thy  bnun  turn  edge.  Taste  it  first 
as  a  potion  for  physic  ;  and  by  degrees  thou 
shalt  drink  it  as  beer  for  thirst :  practice 
will  make  it  pleasant.  Mathematics  are  also 
good  for  this  purpose  ;  if  beginning  to  try  a 
conclusion,  thou  must  make  an  end,  lest  thou 
losest  thy  pains  that  are  past,  and  must  pro- 
ceed seriously  and  exactly.  I  meddle  not 
with  those  Bedlam  &ncies,  all  whose  conceits 
are  antics  ;  but  leave  them  for  the  physician 
to  purge  with  hellebore. 

"  To  clothe  low,  creeping  matter  with 
high-flown  language  is  not  fine  fancy,  but 
flat  foolery.  It  rather  loads  than  raises '  a 
wren  to  fiuiten  the  feathers  of  an  ostrich  to 
her  wings.  Some  men's  speeches  are  like 
the  high  mountains  in  Ireland,  having  a 
dirty  bog  in  the  top  of  them  ;  the  very  ridge 
of  them  in  high  words  having  nothing  of 
worth,  but  what  rather  stalls  than  delights 
the  auditor. 

'*  Fine  fancies  in  mann&etares  invent  en- 
gines rather  pretty  than  useful.  And,  com- 
monly, one  trade  is  too  narrow  for  them. 
They  are  better  to  project  new  ways  than  to 
prosecute  old,  and  are  rather  skilful  in  many 
mysteries  than  thriving  in  one.  They  affact 
not  voluminous  inventions,  wherein  many 
years  must  constantly  be  spent  to  perfect 
them,  except  there  be  in  them  variety  of 
pleasant  employment. 

« Imagination  (the  work  of  the  fancy) 
hath  produced  real  effects.  Many  serious 
and  sad  example  hereof  may  be  produced. 
I  vrill  only  insist  on  a  merry  one.  A  gentle- 
man having  led  a  company  of  children  be- 
yond their  nsoal  joamey,  they  began  to  be 
weary,  and  jointly  cried  to  him  to  oany 
them  ;  which  because  of  their  mnltitode,  he 
«>nld  not  do,  bat  told  them  he  would  pro- 
vide them  h(nsei  to  ride  on.  Then  catting 
little  wands  oat  of  the  hedge  as  nags  for 
them, and  a  great  stake  aa  agdding  for  him- 
■elf,  thus  moonted,  fimey  pat  mettle  into 
their  legs,  and  they  came  ohaerfblly  home. 

"Fan^  roM  ttoal  fbrioosly  iHieii  a 
gi^fy  tonrnmrnm  dfiw  ik    One  that  owed 


much  money,  and  had  many  creditors,  as  he 
walked  London  streets  in  the  evening,  a 
tenter  hook  caught  his  cloak.  *  At  whose 
suit! '  said  he  conceiving  some  biuliff  had 
arrested  him.  Thus  guilty  consciences  are 
afraid  where  no  fear  is,  and  count  every 
creature  they  meet  a  sergeant  sent  from  God 
to  punish  them." 

The  historical  works  of  Fuller  are  simply 
a  caricature  of  the  species  of  composition  to 
which  they  professedly  belong  ;  a  systematic 
violation  of  all  its  proprieties.  The  gravity 
and  dignity  of  the  historic  muse  are  habitu- 
ally set  at  naught  by  him.  Nay  more ;  not 
only  is  he  continually  cracking  his  jokes, 
and  perpetrating  his  puns ;  his  matter  is  as 
full  of  treason  agunst  the  laws  of  history  as 
his  manner.  His  very  method — if  we  may 
be  allowed  such  an  abuse  of  language — con- 
sists in  a  contempt  of  all  method.  He  has 
so  constructed  bis  works  as  to  secure  himself 
the  indulgence  of  perpetual  digression— of 
harboring  and  protecting  every  vagrant  story 
that  may  ask  shelter  in  his  pages— of  ram- 
bling hither  and  thither,  as  the  fit  takes 
him — and  of  introducing  all  sorts  of  things 
where,  when,  and  how  he  pleases.  To  this 
end  he  has  cut  up  his  "  Histories "  into 
little  paragraphs  or  sections,  which  ofVen 
have  as  little  connection  vnth  one  another  aa 
with  the  general  subject.  Any  curious  fact, 
any  odd  anecdote,  is  warrant  in  his  opin- 
ion for  a  digression,  provided  only  it  has  any 
conceivable  relation  to  the  events  he  happens 
to  be  narrating.  A  mere  chronological  oon- 
nection  is  always  deemed  enough  to  justify 
him  in  bringing  the  most  diverse  matters 
into  juxtaposition;  while  the  little  spaces 
which  divide  his  sections  from  one  another, 
like  those  between  the  compartments  in  a 
cabinet  of  cariomties,  are  thoaght  sufficient 
lines  of 'demarcation  between  the  oddest  in- 
congruities. His  '*  Worthies  of  England  " 
is  in  &ct  a  rambling  tour  over  the  En^isk 
Counties,  taken  in  alphabetic  order,  in 
which,  thoagh  his  chief  olject  is  to  give  an 
aocoant  of  the  principal  fiunilied  readent  in 
each,  and  of  the  illustrioos  men  they  have 
severally  produced,  he  cannot  refrain  from 
throating  in  a  world  of  gOMp  on  their  nat- 
aral  history  and  gepgntphy,  oo  their  pfodoo- 
tions,  laws,  oostoma  and,  pfoverbs.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  was  aa  unfinished  work ; 
that  wo  have  not  the  fidnio  itMlf,  bat  only 
the  brieki  aid  aortar  of  whioh  it  waa  to  bo 
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eoDsiraeted.  We  reply  that  the  general 
plan  18  BuffideDtly  diBcIosed,  and  coald  not 
have  been  materially  altered  had  the  author 
li?ed  to  complete  the  work.  But  is  his 
*'  Church  History  "  a  whit  better  in  this  re- 
«peet!  Never  was  there  such  a  medley. 
First,  each  book  and  section  is  introduced  by 
a  quaint  dedication  to  one  or  other  of  his 
many  admirers  or  patrpns.  Nicholson  in 
his  ''English  Historical  Library"  is  rather 
lefere  on  his  motives  for  such  a  multiplica- 
tion of  dedications.  Secondly,  of  the  sev- 
eral paragraphs  into  which  the  "Church 
History"  is  divided  (most  of  them  intro- 
duced by  some  quaint  title),  many  are  as 
little  connected  with  church  history  as  with 
the  history  of  China.  Thus,  in  one  short 
**  section  "  comprising  the  period  from  1330 
to  1361,  we  find  *'  paragraphs  "  relating  to 
**  the  ignorance  of  the  English  in  curious 
dothing"— to  "fuller's  earth,"  which,  he 
tells  us,  ''was  a  precious  commodity" — to 
the  manufacture  of  *'  woollen  cloth  "  and  to 
the  sumptuary  laws  which  **  restrained  ez- 
oets  in  apparel." 

Here  is  a  strange  mixture  in  one  short 
diapter !  Church  history  as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  compelled  to  treat  of  matters 
which  have  a  very  remote  relation  to  the 
ebaroh  of  Christ ;  bat  who  could  have  sus- 
pected that  it  could  by  possibility  take  cog- 
nismce  of  fuller's  earth  and  woollens? 
Even  Fuller  himself  seems  a  little  astonished 
at  bis  own  hardihood  ;  and  lest  any  should 
'at  first  tight  fail  to  see  the  perfect  congru- 
ity  of  such  topics,  he  engages,  vrith  match- 
less eflSrontery,  to  show  the  connection  be- 
tween them.  His  reasons  are  so  very  ab- 
surd,  and  given  so  much  in  his  own  manner, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  them. 
**  But  enough  of  this  subject,  which  let  none 
eondemn  for  .a  deviation  from  church  history. 
First,  because  it  would  not  grieve  me  to  go  a 
lUtle  out  of  the  way,  if  the  way  be  good,  as 
the  digreesion  is,  for  the  credit  and  profit  of 
oar  country.  Secondly,  it  reductively  be- 
loogeth  to  the  church  history,  seeing  many 
poor  people,  both  young  and  old,  formerly 
charging  the  parishes  (as  appeared  by  the 
■eeooDt  of  the  eharch  officers),  were  hereby 
enaUed  to  maiatain  themselves !  I  " 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  after  what  has 
been  nid,  that  his «« Historiei"  are  not  to 
Oejodged  bj  the  ordinary  rules  applied  to 
ttiU  elttf  of  eomposKkmi.    Tbej  possess 


intrinsic  value  only  as  collections  and  reper- 
tories of  materials  for  other  and  less  eccen- 
tric writers.  In  this  point  of  view  he  often 
modestly  represents  them ;  and  in  fact,  as 
we  conjecture,  for  the  very  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  larger  license  of  rambling.  The 
praise  of  method  and  regularity  (if  indeed 
he  formed  any  notion  of  these)  he  coveted 
little,  compared  with  the  free  indulgence  of 
his  vagrant  and  gossiping  humor.  He  loved, 
like  Edie  Ochiltree,  <<  to  daunder  along  the 
green  lanes,"  to  leave  the  dusty  high-road 
of  continuous  history,  and  solace  himself  in 
every  «* bypath  meadow"  that  invited  hie 
feet  by  its  softness  and  verdure.  Even  as  a 
collector  of  materials,  his  merits  have  been 
strongly  called  in  question  by  Bishop  Nich- 
olson. **  Through  the  whole  of  his  <  Church 
History,"  says  the  critic,  <<  he  is  so  fond  of 
his  own  wit,  that  he  docs  not  seem  to  have 
minded  what  he  was  about.  The  gravity  of 
an'historian  (much  more  of  an  ecclesii^tical 
one)  requires  a  far  greater  care,  both  of  the 
matter  and  style  of  his  work,  than  is  here 
to  be  met  with.  If  a  pretty  story  comes  in 
his  way  that  afibrds  scope  for  clinch  and 
droll,  off  it  goes  with  all  the  gaiety  of  the 
stage,  without  staying  to  inquire  whether  it 
have  any  foundation  in  truth  or  not ;  and 
even  the  most  serious  and  authentic  parts 
of  it  are  so  interlaced  with  pun  and  quibble, 
that  it  looks  as  if  the  man  had  designed  to 
ridicule  the  annals  of  our  church  into  fable 
and  romance.  Yet  if  it  were  possible  to 
refine  it  well,  the  work  would  be  of  good 
use,  since  there  are  in  it  some  things  of 
moment  hardly  to  be  had  elsewhere,  which 
may  often  illustrate  dark  passages  in  more 
serious  writers.  These  are  not  to  be  despised 
where  his  authorities  are  cited,  and  appear 
credible.  But  in  other  matters,  where  he  is 
singular,  and  without  his  vouchers,  fufonioo 
amoreiv," 

That  Fuller  has  intermingled  a  great  deal 
of  gossip  and  rubbish  with  his  facts,  is  in- 
deed most  trae ;  but  then,  usually,  be 
neither  reoeives  such  matter  for  truth  him- 
self, nor  delivers  it  for  truth  to  others ;  eo 
that  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  on 
that  score  is,  that  he  is  content  to  merge  his 
historic  oharacter  in  that  of  a  retailer  of 
amusing  odditiei.  But  that  he  is  carele« 
in  the  admiaion  or  investigation  of  faoti, 
we  cannot  admit  without  better  proof  than 
Nicholson  has  foniihed ;  and  we  mooh  fiaar 
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that  the  oensure  of  the  critic  was  &coited 
rather  by  Fuller's  candor,  tlian  by  either  his 
partiality  or  his  negligence.  If  he  had 
been  a  more  thorough  partisan,  and  on  the 
side  of  his  censor,  wo  should  have  been 
spared  some  of  the  indigtaation  of  this  '<  his- 
torian "  of  **  historians."  With  indolence 
in  his  researches  at  all  events,  Fuller  cannot 
be  justly  taxed.  Frequently  compelled,  in 
bis  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  royal  army, 
to  change  his  quarters,  often  writing  with- 
out the  advantage  of  books  and  access  to 
documents,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
sot  fall  into  serious  errors ;  but  he  diligently 
availed*  himself  of  such  resources  as  were 
within  his  reach.  As  already  intimated,  he 
would  spend  hours  in  patiently  listening  to 
the  long-winded  recitals  of  rustic  ignorance, 
In  hopes  of  gleaning  some  neglected  tradi- 
tion, or  of  rescuing  some  half-forgotten  fact 
from  oblivion.  His  works  every  where  dis- 
close the  true  antiquarian  spirt,  the  genuine 
veneration  for  whatever  bears  the  **  charm- 
ing rust,"  or  exhales  the  musty  odor  of 
age  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  if  his  opportuni- 
ties had  been  equal  either  to  his  inclinations 
or  his  aptitudes,  he  would  have  been  no 
mean  proficient  in  the  arts  of  spelling  out 
and  piecing  the  mouldering  records  of  an- 
tiqui^— of  deciphering  documents— of  ad- 
justing dates— of  investigating  the  origin  of 
old  customs,  and  the  etymology  of  old  names 
— ^^of  interpreting  proverbial  sayings— of 
sifting  the  residuum  of  truth  in  obscure  tra- 
dition, and  of  showing  the  manner  in  which 
facts  have  passed  into  fable.  Like  many 
men  of  the  same  stamp,  however,  he  had  not 
the  faculty  of  discriminating  the  relative 
value  of  the  fiicts  thus  elicited;  but  fre- 
quently exhibits  the  most  insignificant  with 
as  much  prominence  as  the  most  valuable  : 
like  them,  too,  he  often  mistakes  probability 
for  demonstration,  and  magnifies  conjecture 
into  certainty.  In  somo  respects  he  bore  a 
sort  of  resemblance  (though  in  others  how 
different!)  to  Herodotus  and  Froissart. 
The  charm  of  continuous  narrative,  indeed, 
'for  which  they  are  so  justly  eminent,  he  pos- 
sessed-not  ;  still  less  the  happy  art  of  a  pic- 
turesque and  graceful  disposition  of  his 
materials.  But  in  his  diligent  heed  to  tradi- 
tional stories,  in  the  personal  pain  and  labor 
which  he  was  willing  to  take  in  the  accoma- 
lation  of  his  materials,  in  the  eagerness  and 
the  patience  with  which  *be  prosecuted  the 


chase,  in  the  large  infusion  of  merely  ourioufi 
and  amusing  matter  amongst  the  sober  veri- 
ties of  history,  by  which  his  "Worthies" 
and  his  **  Church  History "  are  equally 
marked,  there  is  some  resemblance.  The 
traditions,  and  *' the  reports,"  and  the 
**  sayings,"  of  the  common  people,  were  as 
dear  to  him  as  was  the  (j)g?^ov(7,  to  the 
father  of  history.  Like  the  above  writers, 
too,  he  usually  lets  us  know  for  what  he 
vouches,  and  what  he  gives  on  the  report  of 
others  ;  and  we  believe  that,  as  in  their  case, 
his  principal  statements  will  be  found  more 
nearly  true  the  more  they  are  investigated. 
But,  after  all,  his  professedly  historical 
works  are  not  to  be  read  as  histories ;  their 
strange  want  of  method,  the  odd  intermix- 
ture of  incongruous  and  irrelevant  matter 
they  contain,  and  the  eccentricities  of  all 
kinds  with  which  they  abound,  will  for  ever 
prevent  that.  •They  are  rather  books  of 
amusement;  in  which  wisdom  and  whim, 
important  facts  and  impertinent  fables, 
solid  reflections  and  quaint  drolleries,  re- 
fined wit  and  wretched  puns,  great  beauties 
and  great  negligencies,  are  mingled  in  equal 
proportions.  Perused  as  books  of  amuse- 
ment, there  are  few  in  the  English  language 
which  a  man,  with  the  slightest  tincture  of 
love  for  our  early  literature,  can  take  up 
with  a  keener  relish ;  while  an  enthusiast, 
whether  by  natural  predisposition  or  ac- 
quired habit,  will,  like  Charles  Lamb,  abso- 
lutely riot  in  their  wild  luxuriance. 

Faulty  as  Fuller's  Histories  are,  it  will  be' 
seen  that  he  yet  possessed  in  great  perfbction 
many  of  the  essential  conditions  of  excellence 
in  that  department  of  composition.  His 
spirit  of  research,  his  love  of  minute  investi- 
gation, his  fine  imagination,  his  boundless 
vivacity,  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  bis 
liberality  and  candor,  would  Qeem  to  have 
ensured  success ;  and  that  success  would 
doubtless  have  been  eminent,  had  he  not 
given  such  license  to  his  inordinate  wit,  so 
freely  indulged  his  oddities  of  manner,  and 
set  all  method  at  defiance.  These  defects 
have  gone  far  to  neutralize  his  other  admir- 
able qualifications  for  historical  composition ; 
and  what  was  absurdly  said  of  Shakspeare, 
might  with  some  propriety  be  said  of  him, 
"  that  a  fun  was  the  Cleopatra  for  which  he 
lost'  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it." 

In  a  moral  and  religions  point  of  view, 
the  character  of  Fuller  is  entitled  to  our 
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vmention,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  which  that  age 
exhibits  to  as.  His  buoyant  temper,  and 
his  perpetual  mirthfulness,  were  wholly  at 
^rariance  with  that  austerity  and  rigor  which 
oharaeterixed  so  many  of  the  religionists  of 
hu  time ;  but  his  life  and  conduct  bore  ample 
ttttimony  that  he  possessed  genuine  and 
habitual  piety.  Amidst  all  his  levity  of 
manner,  there  was  still  the  gravity  of  the 
heart— deep  veneration  for  all  things  sacred ; 
and  while  his  wit  clothed  even  his  religious 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  irresistible  pleas- 
antry, his  manner  is  as  different  from  that 
of  the  scomer,  as  the  innocent  laugh  of 
•hildhood  from  the  malignant  chuckle  of  a 
demon.  In  all  the  relations  of  domestic  and 
aodal  life,  his  conduct  was  most  exemplary. 
In  one  point,  especially,  does  he  appear  in 
honorable  contrast  with  the  bigots  of  all 
parties  in  that  age  of  strife«~he  had  learnt, 
partly  from  his  natural  benevolence,  and 
partly  from  a  higher  principle,  the  lessons 
of  <<that  charity  which  tbinketh  no  evil," 
and  which  so  few  of  his  contemporaries  knew 
how  to  practise.  •  Ills  very  moderation, 
however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  made  him 
suspected  by  the  zealots  of  both  parties. 
Though  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Church  of 
En^and,  he  looked  with  sorrow  (which  in 
his  **  Church  History  *'  he  took  no  pains  to 
disguise)  on  the  severities  practised  towards 
the  Puritans ;  and  every  where  adopts  the 
tone  of  apology  for  their  supposed  errors, 
and  of  compassion  for  their  undoubted 
sufferings.  His  candor  and  impartiality  in 
treating  some  of  the  most  delicate  portions 
of  oojf  ecclesiastical  history — as,  for  example, 
the  Hampton  Court  controversy,  and  the 
administration  of  Laud — are  in  admirable 
contrast  with  the  resolute  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship which  has  inspired  so  many  of  the 
writers  of  the  Church  of  England.  There 
were  not  wanting  persons,  however,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  insinuated  that  his  candor  in 
these  and  other  instances  was  nothing  but  a 
peace-offering  to  the  men  in  power  at  the 
time  he  published  his  ^'Church  History." 
But,  not  to  urge  that  he  has  said  too  much 
on  the  other  side  to  justify  such  a  suppo- 
sition, his  whole  manner  is  that  of  an  honest 
man,  striving  to  be  impartial,  even  if  not 
always  successfiul.  Had  he  bfsa  the  un- 
principled time-server  this  salamny  would 
represent  him,  he  would  have  suppressed  a 
Dczcyn.   uviNQ  aob.    vol.  six.    2 
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little  more.  Coleridge  says  that  he  was 
**  incomparably  the  most  sensible,  the  least 
prejudiced,  great  man  of  an  age  that  boasted 
a  galaxy  of  great  men."  If  this  statement 
be  confined  to  **  religious  prejudices,"  there 
are,  it  must  be  confessed,  few  of  his  age  who 
can  be  compared  with  him.  As  to  prejudices 
of  other  kinds,  he  seems  to  have  shared  in 
those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
hard,  or  rather  impossible,  to  be  wholly 
beyond  one's  age.  He  believed  in  witches; 
he  was  a  resolute  stickler  for  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  curing  the  king's  evil,  though 
whether  his  loyalty  or  philosophy  had  most 
to  do  with  his  convictions  on  that  point,  may 
well  admit  of  doubt.  It  is  true  that  he 
treats  the  idle  legends  and  fabled  miracles 
of  Romish  superstition  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt ;  but  then  his  Protestantism  came  te 
the  aid  of  his  reason,  and,  considering  the 
superstitions  he  has  himself  retained,  the 
former  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  offered 
the  more  powerful  logic  of  the  two. 

Though  Fuller  cannot  be  accused  of  shar- 
ing the  bigotry  and  bitterness  of  his  age,  he 
is  by  no  means  perfectly  free  from  a  very 
opposite  vice,  with  which  that  age  was 
nearly  as  chargeable— we  mean  flattery. 
His  multitudinous  dedications  to  his  numer- 
ous patrons,  contained  in  the  ^*  Church 
History,"  are,  many  of  them,  very  striking^ 
and  even  beautiful  compositions,  and  full  oJT 
ingenious  turns  of  thought ;  but  they  cer- 
tainly attribute  as  much  of  excellence  to  the- 
objects  of  them  as  either  history,  or  tra-^ 
dition,  or  charity  can  warrant  us  in  ascribing- 
Something  may,  however,  be  pardoned  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  something  to  the 
gratitude  or  necessities  of  the  author.  But 
that  any  author,  even  a  hungry  one,  could 
be  brought  to  write  them,  is  a  wonder  ;.that 
any  patron  could,  either  with  or  without  a 
blush,  appropriate  them,  is  a  still  greater 
one.  It  is  in  the  conclusion  to  his  character 
of  the  »*  Good  King,"  in  his  **  Holy  State," 
that  our  author  has  fallen  most  unworthily 
into  the  complimentary  extravagance  of  the 
times.  He,  of  course,  makes  the  reigning 
monarch  the  reality  of  the  fair  picture,  and 
draws  his  character  in  language  which  truth 
might  well  interpret  intq  the  severest  irony^ 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  this  analyds 
of  one  of  the  most  singular  uMlIects  that 
ever  appeured  in  the  world  of  letters,  with^ 
oi}t  raying  a  wqrd  or  two  of  the  prodigies- 
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related  of  his  powers  of  memory.  That  he 
bad  a  very  tenacious  one  may  easily  be 
credited,  though  some  of  its  traditional  feats 
almost  pass  belief.  It  is  said  that  he  oonld 
**  repeat  five  hundred  strange  words  after 
once  hearing  them,  and  could  make  use  of  a 
sermon  verbatim^  under  the  like  circum- 
stances." Still  further,  it  is  said  that  he 
undertook,  in  passing  from  Temple  Bar  to 
the  extremity  of  Cheapside,  to  tell,  at  his 
return,  every  sign  as  it  stood  in  order  on 
both  sides  of  the  way  (repeating  them  either 
backwards  or  forwards),  and  that  he  per- 
formed the  task  exactly.  This  is  pretty 
well,  considering  that  in  that  day  every  shop 
bad  its  sign.  The  interpretation  of  such 
hyperboles,  however,  is  very  easy;  they 
signify,  at  all  events,  thus  much — that  he 
bad  an  extraordinary  memory.  Thai  many 
of  the  reports  respecting  it  were  false  or  ex- 
aggerated, may  be  gathered  from  an  amusing 
anecdote  recorded  by  himself.  **  None 
alive,"  says  he,  **  ever  heard  me  pretend  to 
the  art  of  memory,  who  in  my  book  {Holy 
Siate)  have  decried  it  as  a  trick,  no  art; 
and,  indeed,  is  more  of  fancy  than  memory. 
1  confess,  some  ten  years  since,  when  I  came 
»out  of  the  pulpit  of  St.  Dunstan^s  East,  one 
<  (who  since  wrote  a  book  thereof)  told  me  in 
the  vestry  before  credible  people,  that  he,  in 
Sydaey  College,  had  taught  me  the  art  of 
memory,  I  returned  unto  him.  That  it  was 
not  «0,  for  /  could  not  remember  that  I  had 
9ver  sew,  him  before  !  which,  I  conceive,  was 
a  real  refutation." 

One  is  prepared  to  meet  with  all  sorts  of 
oddities  of  manner  about  such  a  man  ;  for  it 
would  be  strange  that  a  person  so  eccentric 
in  all  his  writings,  should  not  have  been 
eccentric  in  his  private  habits ;  but  really 
the  following  Account  of  his  method  of  com- 
;  position  passes  belief.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
I  in  *<  the  habit  of  writing  the  first  words  of 


every  line  near  the  margin  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  paper,  and,  that  then  beginning 
again,  he  filled  up  the  vacuities  exactly, 
without  spaces,  interlineations,  or  contrao- 
tions;  "  and  that  he  *'  would  so  connect  the 
ends  and  beginnings  that  the  sense  would 
appear  as  complete  as  if  it  had  been  written 
in  a  continued  series,  after  the  ordinary 
manner."  This,  we  presume,  is  designed  to 
be  a  compliment  to  the  ease  with  which  ho 
performed  the  process  of  mental  composition, 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  his  memory 
could  transfer  what  he  had  meditated  to 
paper.  But  though  he  might  occasionally 
perform  such  a  feat  for  the  amusement  of 
his  friends,  it  never  could  have  been  his 
ordinary  practice. 

As  we  quoted,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  essay,  the  opinion  entertained  of  our 
author  by  Coleridge,  we  shall  conclude  it  by 
oiting  that  of  Charles  Lamb,  than  whom 
there  could  not  be  a  more  competent  judge. 
**  The  writings  of  Fuller,"  says  he,  "are 
usually  designated  by  the  title  of  quaint, 
and  with  sufficient  reason  ;  for  such  was  his 
natural  bias  to  conceits  that  I  doubt  not, 
upon  most  occasions,  it  would  have  been 
going  out  of  his  way  to  have  expressed  him- 
self out  of  them.  But  his  wit  is  not  always 
lumen  siccum^  a  dry  faculty  of  surprising ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  conceits  are  oftentimes 
deeply  steeped  in  human  feeling  and  passion. 
Above  all,  his  way  of  telling  a  story,  for  its 
eager  liveliness,  and  the  perpetual  running 
commetitary  of  the  narrator,  happily  blended 
with  the  narration,  is  perhaps  unequalled."^ 

*  Since  th«  preceding  estaj  was  published,  luiTe  n- 
peared  "  Memorials  of  the  life  and  Works  "  of  FoUer,  fy 
the  Rer.  Arthur  T.  Russell.  B.C.L.  In  that  Tolume,  all 
that  either  history  or  tradition  has  left  respecting  our 
author  has  been  laboriously  and  fkithfUUy  compUed;  and 
thither  the  reader,  curious  about  the  biography  of  this 
eccentric  genius,  is  referred  for  more  minute  information 
than  could  be  giren  in  the  sketch  at  the  commenccmenl 
of  this 


<*  HeE  PUBASUUtN  HER  POWEB  TO  ChaRM." 

— ^In  Coventry  Patmore's  pure  and  delicately 
beautiful  poem,**  The  Angel  i:i  the  House,'*  the 
.  above  line  twice  occois. 

**  An  exquittte  line,"  says  The  Critic ,  Deo. 

1,  1854:  '*  who  eoUld  have  believed  that  Uie 
•  ugly  and  often  unjust  word  vcrnt^y  could  ever 

be  melted  down  intoocrtme  and  pretty  and  flat- 
veering  a  periphrasis  f  ** 


Mr.  Thackeray  makes  use  of  the  same  idea: 

**  A  fiiir  young  creature,  bright  and  blooming 
yesterday,  distributing  smiles,  levying  homage, 
inspiring  desire,  conscioui  of  her  power  to 
charntf  and  gay  with  the  natural  enjoyments  of 
her  conquests — ^who,  in  bis  wiUk  through  the 
world,  has  not  looked  on  many  such  a  one  ?  " — 
The  ^ewcome$t  ii.  161.— JVbfef  and  Queriet, 
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From  Notes  and  Qneries. 
IMPOSSIBLE  PROBLEMS. 
I  HAVE  waited  to  reply  to  Mr.  Ingleby's 
qoeBtbos  until  I  ooald  look  again  at  one  or 
two  points,  and  also  until  I  could  put  to- 
gether a  few  remarks  on  tbe  general  subject, 
which  18  one  of  much  curiosi^,  and  cuntinu- 
•llj  recurring  inquiry.  I  must,  however, 
premise  that  the  remarks  are  not  addressed 
to,  or  a/,  Mr.  Ingleby  :  not  that  I.  think  he 
would  suppose  such  a  thing,  but  because 
people  find  out  such  curious  meanings,  that, 
without  this  warning,  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  I  heard  that  Mr.  Ingleby  had  been 
squaring  at  the  circle,  and  that  I  had  been 
squaring  at  him  for  it. 

When  we  find  a  long  and  enduring  discus- 
sion about  any  points  of  speculation,  we 
naturally  ask  whether  there  be  not  some 
T^bal  difficulty  at  the  bottom.  What  is  the 
McbUion  of  a  problem?  It  is  the  showing 
how  to  arrive  at  a  desired  result,  under  pre- 
seribed  conditions  to  the  means  which  are  to 
be  used,  and  as  to  tbe  form  in  which  tbe 
result  is  to  be  presented.  There  are  then 
three  possibilities  of  impossibility.  The 
desired  result  may  be  among  non-existing 
things;  the  prescribed  conditions  may  be 
insufficient;  the  form  demanded  may  be 
necessarily  unattainable.  And  any  one  of 
these  things  being  really  the  case,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  denumstrate  that  it  is  the  case. 
Human  nature,  which  always  assumes  that 
it  can  know  whatever  can  be  known,  must 
bear  to  he  told  that  this  assumption  may  be 
one  of  its  little  mistakes,  or  may  be  a  true 
exposition  of  its  own  powers,  and  may  be  a 
matter  on  which  nocertainty  can  be  arrived  at. 

In  prescribing  conditions  of  solution,  and 
form  of  result,  we  dictate  to  existence  :  we 
determine  that  our  mental  nature  shall  be  so 
constructed  that  we  shall  know  beforehand 
what  means  are  wanted,  and  what  form  the 
result  shall  appear  in,  the  matter  being  one 
on  which  the  very  necessity  of  proposing  the 
problem  shows  our  ignoranoe.  And  when 
we  fiiil,  we  quarrel  with  the  universe.  As 
Person  did,  when  he  proposed  to  himself  tbe 
problem  of  taking  up  the  candlestick,  his 
condition  being  that  in  which  two  images  of 
objects  appear,  one  tbe  consequences  of  the 
laws  of  light,  the  other  what  a  psychologist 
would  perhaps  call  purely  subjective.  He 
aooordingly  bandied  the  wrong  image,  which 
of  oomse  did  not  |»reTent  his  fingers  from 


meeting.    Incensed  at  this,  he  exclaimed, 

«<  D the  nature  of  things."    lie  had 

better  have  attended  to  preliminaries  under 
which  so  simple  a  problem  might  have  been 
solved  without  a  quadratic  equation. 

Undoubtedly  the  dtotiition  of  conditions 
and  of  form  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
advantageous  results.  Abundance  of  possi- 
bles have  been  turned  up  in  digging  for  im- 
possibles. Alchemy  invented  chemistry ; 
astrology  greatly  improved  astronomy ;  tbe 
effort  to  ifind  a  certainty  of  winning  in 
gambling  nurtured  the  science  under  which 
insurance  is  safe  and  intelligible,  and  the 
inscrutable  inquiry  into  ens  quatenus  ens,  so 
properly  placed  /lera  ra  ^aixa,  has  added 
much  to  our  powers  of  investigating  homo 
qvatenus  homo. 

There  was  a  separate  dictation  of  condi- 
tions in  arithmetic  and  in  geometry.  In 
arithmetic,  the  simple  definite  number  or 
fraction,  the  earliest  object  of  our  attention, 
was  declared  to  be  the  universal  mode  of  ex- 
pression .  It  was  prescribed  to  the  circle  that 
it  should  be,  in  circumference,  a  definitely  ex- 
pressible derivation  from  the  diameter :  it 
was  demanded  of  tbe  nature  of  things  that 
by  cutting  the  circumference  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  a  certain  number  of 
those  parts  should  give  the  diameter  ;'  and 
vice  versd. 

In  geometry,  Euclid  laid  down,  as  his  pre- 
scribed instruments,  the  straight  line  and 
circle.  Of  all  the  infinite  number  of  lines 
which  exist,  he  would  use  none  except  the 
straight  line  andcirde.  It  veas  demanded  of 
the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  construct  a  square  equal  to  a  given 
circle,  without  the  use  of  any  curve  except 
the  circle. 

The  second  demand  was  not  quite  so  im- 
pudent as  the  first.  It  was  soon  discovered 
and  proved  that  there  is  no  square  root  to  2, 
as  a  definite  fraction  of  a  unit.  That  is, 
there  is  nothing  but  an  interminable  series 

of  decimals,  1.4142135 ;  by  help 

of  which  we  discover  tbe  square  root  of 
fractions  within  any  degree  of  nearness  to  2 
we  please.  And  yet,  with  such  a  result  as 
this  known  to  all,  it  was  thought  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world  to  demand  that 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  dia- 
meter should  be  that  of  number  to  number. 

I  will  now  speak  of  tbe  problems  set  forth 
in  the  question. 
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1.  The  three  bodies.  Thii  is  the  problem 
of  determining  the  motion  of  a  planet  at- 
tracted, not  only  by  the  sun,  bat  by  another 
planet.  In  the  early  days  of  thtf  integral 
calculus,  it  was  demanded  of  the  nature  of 
things  th*at  all  deferential  equations  should 
be  soluble  in  what  are  called  finite  terms, 
that  is  by  a  definite  number  of  algebraical, 
&c.  terms  consisting  of  our  usual  modes  of 
expression.  Mathematicians  had  not  then 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  exists 
an  unlimited  number  of  modes  of  expression 
of  which  those  we  employ  cannot  give  an 
idea,  except  by  interminable  series.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  considered  the  problem  of 
three  bodies  ansoWed  so  long  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  these  interminable 
series.  Bat  is  this  problem  unsolved,  in  any 
other  sense  than  this,  that  the  nature  of 
things  has  not  listened  to  human  dictation 
dn  matters  which  humanity  knew  nothing 
about  ?  Do  we  not  find  the  moon's  place 
within  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  time,  by  the 
existing  solution?  And  did  not  Adams  and 
Leyerrier  even  sol?e  the  inverse  problem. 
Given  the  effect  produced  upon  a  known 
planet  by  an  unknown  planet,  ta  discover 
the  place  of  the  unknown  planet?  There 
are  hundreds  of  problems,  in  pure  and  mixed 
mathematics  both,  which  are  treated  only 
by  interminable  series,  and  which  no  one 
ever  complained  of  as  not  being  solved.  The 
difierence  is  this :  we  speak  of  these  problems 
in  the  language  of  the  newer  day ;  we  rfpeak 
of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  after  the 
tradition  of  an  older  day. 

It  is  not  practicable,  that  is,  it  has  not 
been  found  practicable,  to  jn-ove  the  impossi- 
bility of  solving  the  problem  of  three  bodies 
without  interminable  series.  But  a  long 
chain  of  cogent  analogies  convinces  every 
one  who  has  gone  through  them,  with  full 
moral  evidence,  that  the  finite  terms,  must 
be  terms  of  a  kind  of  which  we  have  at 
present  no  conception. 

2.  The  Perpetual  motion.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem of  a  very  diflerent  kind.  The  purse  of 
Fortunatus,  which  could  always  drop  a  penny 
out,  though  never  a  penny  was  put  in,  is  a 
problem  of  the  same  kind.  He  who  can 
oonstmet  this  purse  may  conatruct  a  perpet- 
ual motion ;  in  this  way.  Let  him  hang  the 
parse  upside  down,  and  with  the  stream  of 
pence  which  will  flow  out  let  him  buy  a 
itrong-steam-eog^e,  and  pay  for  keeping  it 


at  work  day  and  night.  Have  a  new  steam- 
engine  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  old 
one  at  its  lost  gasp,  and  so  on  to  all  eternity. 
A  perpetual  motion  demands  of  the  nature 
of  things  a  machine  which  shall  always  com- 
municate momentum  in  the  doing  of  some 
work,  without  ever  being  fed  with  any  meane 
collecting  momentum.  It  could  be  compassed, 
in  a  certain  way,-<-tbat  is,  by  retaining  the 
work  done  to  do  more  work,  whioh  again 
should  do  more,  and  so  on,-— if  friction  and 
other  resistences  could  be  abolished,  and 
nothing  thrown  away.  In  this  way  the  fall 
of  a  ton  of  vrater  from  a  reservoir  might  be 
employed  in  pumping  up  as  much  water  into 
another  reservoir,  which,  when  landed,  if  it 
be  lawful  to  say  so  of  water,  might,  by  its 
subsequent  fall,  pump  up  an  equal  quantity 
into  the  original  reservoir,  and  so  on,  back- 
waids  and  forwards,  in  secula  seculomnu 
Burbot  a  drop  must  be  wasted,  whether  by 
adhesion  to  the  reservoir,  by  evaporation,  by 
splashing,  or  in  any  way  whatever.  Every 
drop  that  falls  down  must  be  made  to  raise 
another  drop  to  the  same  height.  So  long 
as  the  sockets  have  friction,  or  the  air  re- 
sists, this  is  impossible.  In  fact,  matter, 
with  respect  to  momentum,  has  the  known 
qualities  of  a  basket  with  respect  to  eggs, 
butter,  garden-stuff,  &o.  No  more  can  corns 
out  than  was  put  in ;  and  every  quantity 
taken  out  requires  as  much  more  to  be  pal 
in  before  the  original  state  is  restored.  So 
soon  as  the  law  of  matter  is  as  clearly  know* 
as  the  law  of  the  basket,  there  is  an  end  of 
looking  for  the  perpetual  motion. 

That  people  do  try  after  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion to  this  day  is  certain.  A  good  many 
years  ago  a  perpetual  motion  company  was 
in  contemplation  ;  and  the  promoters  did  me 
the  unsolicited  honor  of  putting  my  name  on 
the  list  of  directors.  Fortunately  the  inten- 
tion came  round  to  me  before  the  list  was 
circulated :  and  a  word  to  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  produced  an  article  which,  I  be- 
lieve, destroyed  the  concern.  The  plan  was 
to  put  a  drum  or  broad  wheel  with  one  ver- 
ti^le  half  in  mercury  and  the  other  in  vacu- 
um. This  instrument,  the  most  unlucky 
drum  since  Parolles,  feeling  the  balance  of 
its  two  halves  very  unsatisfitustory,  was  to  go 
round  and  round  in  search  of  an  easy  posi- 
tion, for  ever  and  ever,  TDriung  avray  all  the 
time, — I  mean  all  the  eternity^— at  Isos-mak- 
f  ng,  or  waler-i^ompiog,  or  any  otJicr  useful 
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ttnploymeiit.  People  were  told  that  if  tbey 
woa\d  sell  their  steam-eDgines  for  old  iron, 
they  might  bay  new  machines  with  the 
money,  whioh  would  work  as  long  as  they 
held  together  without  costing  a  farthing  for 
foel.  Certait^ly,  bad  the  scheme  been  pro- 
posed  to  me,  I  should  have  declined  to  join 
until  I  had  derived  assurance  from  seeing  the 
donkey  who  originated  it  turned  into  a  head- 
over-heels  perpetual  motion  by  tying  a  heavy 
weight  to  his  tail  and  an  exhausted  receiver 
to  bis  noee. 

3.  Quadrature  of  the  circle.  The  arith- 
meiicai  quadrature  involves  the  determination 
of  the  eireumferenee  by  a  definite  arithmeti- 
cal multiplier,  which  shall  be  perfectly  accu- 
rate. Lambert  proved  that  the  multiplier 
must  be  an  interminable  decimal  fraction; 
and  the  proof  may  be  found  in  Legendre's 
geometry,  and  in  Brewstar's  translation  of 
that  work.  The  arithmeticians  have  given 
plenty  of  approximate  multipliers.  The  last 
one,  and  the  most  accurate  of  all,  was  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Shanks,  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  a  calculator  to  whom 
multiplication  is  no  vexation,  &c.  He  pub- 
lished the  requisite  multiplier  (which  mathe- 
maticians denote  by  ^)  to  six  hundred  and 
seven  decimal  places,  of  which  441  were  ver- 
ified by  Dr.  Rutherford.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  power  of  this  multiplier,  we  must  try  to 
master  such  a  supposition  as  the  following. 

There  are  living  things  on  our  globe  so 
small  that,  if  doe  proportion  were  observed, 
the  corpuscles  of  their  blood  would  be  no 
more  than  a  millionth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. Suppose  another  globe  like  ours,  but 
so  much  larger  that  our  great  globe  itself 
is  but  fit  to  be  a  corpuscle  in  the  blood  of 
one  of  its  animalcules :  and  call  this  the  first 
globe  above  us.  Let  there  be  another  globe 
so  large  that  this  first  globe  above  us  is  but 
a  corpuscle  in  the  animalcule  of  that  globe ; 
and  call  this  the  second  globe  above  us.  Go 
on  in  this  way  till  we  come  to  the  twentieth 
globe  abovo  us.  Next,  let  the  minute  cor- 
puscle on  our  globe  be  another  globe  like 
ours,  with  everything  in  proportion  ;  and  call 
this  the  first  globe  below  us.  Take  a  blood- 
corpuscle  from  the  animalcule  of  that  globe, 
and  make  it  the  second  gIoY)e  below  us :  and 
80  on  down  to  the  twentieth  globe  below  us. 
Then  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  twentieth  globe 
above  U8  were  to  calculate  the  circumference 
of  their  globe  from  its  diameter  by  the  607 


decimals,  their  error  of  length  could  not  be 
made  visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  twen- 
tieth globe  below  us,  unless  their  microscopes 
were  relatively  vei^  much  more  powerful 
than  ours. 

By  the  geometrical  quadrature  is  meant 
the  determination  of  a  square  equal  to  the 
circle,  using  only  Euclid's  allowance  of 
means ;  that  is,  using  only  the  straight  line 
and  circle  as  in  Euclid's  first  three  postu- 
lates. On  this  matter  James  Gregory,  in 
1668,  published  an  asserted  demonstration  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  geometrical  quadra- 
ture. The  matter  is  so  difficult,  and  proofs 
of  a  negative  so  slippery,  that  mathemati- 
cians are  rather  shy  of  pronouncing  podtive 
opinions.  Montuda,  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  work  presently  mentioned  only  ventured 
to  say  that  it  was  very  like  demonstration. 
In  the  second  edition,  after  further  reflection, 
he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  point  was  dem- 
onstrated. I  read  James  Gregory's  tract 
many  years  ago,  and  left  off  with  an  implo- 
sion that  probably  more  attentive  considera- 
tion would  compel  me  to  agree  with  its  au- 
thor. But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  be  very  positive  on  the  point:  even 
though  there  are  trains  of  reasoning,  different 
from  Gregory's  which  render  it  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  which  are  in  fact  all  but 
demonstration  themselves,  that  the  geometri- 
cal quadrature  is  impossible. 

To  say  that  a  given  problem  cannot  be 
solved,  because  two  thousand  years  of  trial 
have  not  succeeded,  is  unsafe:  far  more 
powerful  means  may  be  invented.  But  when 
the  question  is  to  solve  a  problem  with  cer- 
tain  given  means  and  no  others,  it  is  not  so 
unsafe  to  affirm  that  the  problem  is  insolu- 
ble. By  hypothesis,  we  are  to  use  no  means 
except  those  which  hare  been  used  for  two 
thousand  years;  it  becomes  exceedingly 
probable  that  all  which  those  means  can  do 
has  been  done,  in  a  question  which  has  been 
tried  by  hundreds  of  men  of  genius,  patience 
and  proved  success  in  other  things. 

4.  Triseclion  of  the  Angle. — The  question 
is  to  cut  any  given  angle  into  three  equal 
parts,  with  no  more  assistance  than  is  con- 
ceded in  Euclid's  first  three  postulates.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  problem  depends 
upon  representing  geometrically  the  three 
roots  of  a  cubic  equation  which  has  all  its 
roots  real :  whoever  can  do  either  can  do  the 
other.    Now  the  geometrical  solation,  as  the 
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word  geometiiBftl  i«  nnientood,  of  a  eabic 
equation,  hu  oever  been  attained ;  and  all 
the  i  priori  conndentioDa  vbiob  have  so 
much  furoe  with  thoce  who  are  used  to  them 
ore  Id  bvor  of  the  solution  being  ImpoeMbh 
A  penon  used  to  algebraic  geometrj  oaoaot 
conceive  how,  by  intenectiona  of  circle*  and 
■truight  liae*,  a  problem  ahonld  be  loWed 
which  lias  three  aoswera,  and  three  only . 

To  turn  up  the  wiiole.  The  probleni  of 
the  three  bodiee  has  lucb  iolution  ae  buD- 
dreda  of  other  imUema  have :  approximate 
in  character,  but  wonting  only  paina  and  po- 
tieoce  to  carry  tbe  approxination  to  any  de- 
iired  esleat.  The  problem  of  the  perpetual 
motion  ii  a  phyidcal  abeuidity.  Tbe  arith- 
metical quadratore  of  the  circle  haf  been 
proTed  impoariUe  in  Snite  (erma,  bat  607 
decimal  plaoea  of  the  interminable  aeriea  bave 
been  found,  and  441  of  them  teriflnd.  Of 
(be  geometrical  qnadratore  an  averted  proof 
of  impoaaibili^  euats,  which  no  one  who 
hot  read  it  leaturet  to  gaingaj,  bat  in  fator 
of  which  no  one  apeaka  vetjr  poaitiTCly.  The 
Iriseclion  of  the  angle  hsa  do  alleged  proof 
of  its  impoaaiUlity.  But  were  this  the 
proper  place,  an  account  might  be  given  of 
tboae  Gonaiderationa  whioh  lead  all  who  have 
thoaght  much  on  the  eubject  to  feel  euro 
that  the  difficnlty  ariaea  fi«m  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  meana  of  (oIu^qd  amount- 
ing to  a  little  too  much  diota^on  to  the  na- 
ture of  thinge.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tbe  problem  ia  not  to  aqnare  tbe  circle, 
nor  to  ^iaect  the  angle,  but  to  aqnare  the 
drcle  01  triaect  the  angle  without  reoouiee  to 
any  meana  except  thoae  afforded  by  Eoclid'a 
firat  three  poetalatea.  Thia  limitation  ia  fre- 
quently omitted  ;  and  peisona  are  led  to  con- 
dodo  that  matheroaUdana  have  nerer  shown 
how  to  aqnare  a  circle,  or  to  triaect  an  angle 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  I 
may  take  oocaaion  to  raiae  a  Query  in  aome 
fbture  oommunioation,  whe'ther  tbeee  difficul- 
tiea  would  erer  have  exiated  if  Eudid'a  ideaa 
of  solid  geometry  had  been  aa  well  arranged 
u  hie  ideM  (J  plane  geometry. 


The  reader  ma;  find  detaila  on  tbla  aabjeet 
in  the  articles  Qojutuniu  and  TuaKCTtOH  in 
the  Penny  Cytiapfdia.  But  further  Infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  Montuda'a  Butoire 
Jt3  Riehrrehes  tar  la   Quadrature  du  Ctrtk, 

.Paris,  1831,  8vo.  (secuod  edition).  This 
vrorlc  contains,  besidee  the  Tagariea  of  the  in- 
sufficiently informed,  an  account  of  the  at- 
lerapta  of  older  days,  which  ended  in  useful 
discovery.  In  Inter  times  tbe  whole  auljeet 
baa  lapsed  into  burlesque;  the  few  who  haTO 
made  rational  attempt*  being  loet  in  tbe 
crowd  who  bare  made  absurd  miaoonoeptiona 
of  tbe  problem.  To  square  the  oird»  haa 
becoma  a  byword,  though  many  do  not  know 
tbe  problem  under  a  obange  of  terma,  say  tba 
rectification  of  the  ciroumference.  For  mz- 
ample,  whn  Hr.  Goulburn  woa  a  andidato 
for  the  Uoivereity  of  Cambridge  in  1831, 
aome  wogi  of  tbe  oppomte  faction  «ent  the 
following  to  a  morning  paper,  which  actoailly 
inaerted  it  (May  4}  in  triumphant  answer  to 

{ the  objection  agninat  their  oaodidale'a  want 
of  Cambridge  knowledge: — 

"  We  understand  that  although ,  owing  to 
circumetances  with  which  the  public  are  not 
concerned,  Mr.  Oonlbum  declined  beoominKft 
candidate  for  UoiTeraity  honors,  hiaadentifla 
attainmentsaro  far  fVontinoonaiderable.  He 
is  well  known  to  be  the  author  of  an  Baaay 
in  the  Philosophical  Tratuaciioju  on  Ui« 
accurate  rectification  of  a  circular  arc,  and 
an  investigation  of  the  equation  to  tbe  Lanu 
Caustio — a  problem  likely  to  become  of  greftt 
use  in  nautical  astronomy." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  mathemalidaiM 
know  no  lunar  cauatio,  except  what  the 
chemist*  call  nitrate  of  nlver.  And  eo  much 
for  the  impceaible  problems,  which  have 
caught  BO  many  ingeniou  mioda,  and  almost 
always  held  them  tight.  For  thi*  reason,  I 
ahould  advise  any  one  not  to  trj  them  ; 

"  .  Video  qned  natlgik 

Intrsntinm  mnlta,  at  ■    " 
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ComEa-HouaES,  uut  nairnoji  or.— Burton 
ta;B,  Jaat.  Mil.,  paH  L  sect.  2.,  m.  2.  a.  2.: 

"  'Tia  the  lunMum  bonutt  of  oar  tradesmen 
tbnr  fblioity,  lib,  and  aoul,  thrir  chief  comfort 
l«  be  merry  together  in  an  alehonaa  or  taTsrn, 
ss  our  modem  Uoaeovites  da  in  their  meds- 
inn*.  and  TnA*  in  their  eoflbe-hoBSes,  which 


Thia  ia  a  Tary  early  menUon  of  « , 

long  before  they  were  introduced  into  this  coan- 
trj.  As  my  copy  of  Barton  ia  only  a  modern 
rvprinl.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  otiglDal 
spelling  of  the  word  ec^tf  ia  not  moilemiied 
bere.  Some  thirty  years  after  this  time  it  trap 
advertised  for  sale  aa  Jcaapfti.— Abl<t  and  Qwe- 
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from  Hooid&old  Words. 
AGNES  LEE. 

CBAFTIR  THS  FIB8T. 

•  Mrs.  Warren  was  a  charming  woman — aa 
like  the  popular  notion  of  a  perfect  angel  as 
any  bodj  could  hope  to  find,  if  thej  took  the 
longest  summer  day  for  the  search.  She  was 
an  Irishwoman,  the  widow  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  had  left  her 
endowed  with  an  ample  jointure  and  a  hand- 
some manor-house  in  Staffordshire.  She  was 
young,  bright,  fascinating,  and  thoroughly 
good-natured ;  she  enjoyed  nothing  so  much 
as  making  people  happy,  and  would  sacrifice 
her  own  pleasure  or  convenience  even,  for  an 
entire  stranger,  provided  the  necessities  of 
the  case  had  been  brought  before  her  with 
sufficient  eloquence  or  emphasis.  She  did 
every  thing  in  the  easiest  and  most  graceful 
manner,  and  had  the  virtue  of  forgetting  all 
about  it  herself,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  had 
passed  awuy .  She  was  devoted  to  her  friends, 
and  loved  them  dearly,  so  long  as  they  were 
there  to  assist  themselves ;  but,  if  they  went 
away,  she  never  thought  of  them  till  the  next 
time  she  saw  them,  when  she  was  again  as 
fond  of  them  as  ever.  With  all  her  gene- 
rosity, however,  her  tradespeople  complained 
tliat  she  did  not  pay  her  bills  ;  that  she  did 
very  shabby  things,  and  that  she  drove 
dreadfully  hard  bargains.  A  poor  woman 
whom  she  hod  employed  to  do  some  plain 
work,  declared  contemptuously  that  she 
would  sooner  work  fur  Jews  than  for  char- 
itable ladies  :  they  screwed  down  so  in  the 
price,  and  kept  fulka  waiting  so  long  for  their 
money. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Mrs.  Warren  to  be 
an  angel :  she  had  no  domestic  discipline  to 
test  her  virtues  too  severely,  nor  to  ruffle  the 
bird  of  paradise  beauty  of  her  wings.  Hus- 
bands are  daily  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path 
of  female  perfection  ;  they  have  the  faculty 
of  taking  the  sliine  out  of  the  most  dazzling 
appearances.  It  is  eaaer  to  bean  angel  than 
to  be  an  average  good  woman  under  domestic 
difficulties. 

Mrs.  Huxley  was  the  wife  of  the  hard- 
working clergyman  in  whose  parish  Mrs. 
Warren's  manor-house  was  situated.  She 
had  a  croas  husband,  who  did  not  adore 
her,  but  who  (chiefly  from  the  force  of  habit) 
found  fault  with  every  thing  she  did  ;  nothing 
but  the  purest  gold  oould  have  stood  the 
constant  outpouring  of  to  maoh  salphurio 


acid.  Tet  Mrs.  Huxley  went  on  in  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way,  struggling  with  straitened 
means,  delicate  health,  recurring  washing- 
days,  and  her  husband's  temper.  Her  eco- 
nomical feebleness,  and  the  difficulties  of 
keeping  her  weekly  bills  in  a  state  of 
liquidation,  were  greatly  complicated  in  con- 
sequence of  all  the  poor  people  in  the  parish 
coming  to  her  as  to  a  sort  of  earthly  Provi- 
dence, to  supply  all  they  lacked  in  the  shape 
of  food,  physic,  raiment,  and  good  advice. 
Strangers  said  that  Mrs.  Huxley  looked  fret- 
ful, and  that  it  was  a  pity  a  clergyman *swifii^ 
should  have  such  unattractive  manners  ;  that 
it  must  bo  a  trial  to  such  a  pleasant,  genial 
man  as  her  husband  to  have  a  partner  m 
unlike  himself,  and  all  that.  The  recording 
angel  might  have  given  a  different  verdict: 
the  poor  of  her  parish  knew  her  value. 

The  family  at  the  Rectory  conmsted  of  one 
daughter,  named  Miriam,  and»  an  orphan 
niece  of  Mr.  Huxley's  whom  they  had 
adopted.  Mr.  Huxley  had  made  many  diffi- 
culties when  this  plan  was  first  proposed.  He 
objected  to  the  expense,  and  wished  the  giri 
to  be  sent  as  an  articled  pupil  to  some  cheap 
school,  where  she  might  qualify  herself  to  be- 
come a  nursery  governess,  or  to  wait  on  young 
ladies.  This  he  said  on  the  plea  that,  as  they 
would  not  be  able  to  give  her  any  fortune,  it 
would  be  cruel  to  give  her  a  taste  for  comforts 
she  could  not  hereafter  expect ;  tliat  it  was  best 
to  accustom  her  betimes  to  the  hardships  af 
her  lot.  Mrs.  Huxley  did  not  often  contradict 
her  husband ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  she  exerted 
her  powers  of  speech  ;  she  was  a  mother,  aod 
acted  as  she  would  have  wished  another  to 
act  by  her  own  Miriam.  Mr.  Huxley  gra- 
ciously allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
Agnes  Lee,  the  child  of  hif  favorite  sister, 
was  adopted  into  the  Rectory  nursery  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  her  cousin.  It  somehow 
got  to  be  reported  abroad,  that  Mrs.  Huxley 
had  greatly  opposed  her  husband*s  generosity, 
and  bad  w'lshed  the  little  orphan  to  be  sent 
to  the  workhouse. 

The  two  children  grew  up  together,  and 
were  as  fond  of  each  other  as  sisters  usually 
are ;  but  Agnes  Lee  hod  the  strongest  wiH 
and  the  most  energy.  So  it  was  she  who 
settled  the  plays  and  polity  of  doll-land,  and 
who  took  the  lead  in  all  matter*  of  *'  books, 
and  work,  and  needle-play."  Agnes  vraa 
twelve,  and  Miriam  fourteen,  when  the  fasoi- 
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Dating  Mrs.  Warren  came  to  live  nt  tbe 
Great  House. 

She  took  up  the  Rectory  people  most 
warmly,  and  threw  herself  with  enthaeiasm 
into  all  manner  of  benevolent  schemes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  parish.  To  the  two  girls 
she  seemed  like  a  good  fairy.  She  had  them 
constantly  to  her  beautiful  house,  she  gave 
them  lessons  in  singing,  and  taught  them  to 
dance  ;  her  French  maid  manufactured  their 
bonnets  and  dresses ;  she  lavished  gifts  upon 
them,  she  made  pets  of  them,  and  was  never 
weary  of  inventing  schemes  for  giving  them 
pleasure.  It  was  delightful  to  see  their  en- 
joyment and  to  receive  their  gratitude,  and 
Aq  never  suspected  the  delicate  unobtrusive 
•are  with  which  poor  cold,  stiff,  Mrs.  Huxley 
eontrived  that  the  two  girls  should  never 
fall  too  heavily  upon  the  hands  of  their  beau- 
tiful patroness.  She  also  tried  to  inspire 
them  with  d  portion  of  her  own  reserve ;  but 
that  was  not  so  easy.  Miriam — a  mild,  shy, 
andemonstrative  girl — felt  an  admiration  of 
Mrs.  Warren  that  approached  to  idolatry.  It 
took  the  place  of  a  first  love.  Mrs.  Warren 
liked  the  excitement  of  being  loved  with 
enthusiasm ;  but  she  never  calculated  the 
responsibility  it  brought  along  with  it,  and 
omitted  nothing  that  could  stimulate  Miri- 
am's passionate  attachment.  Agnes  was  less 
impressionable.  She  had  a  precocious 
amount  of  common  sense,  and  Mrs.  Warren's 
&8cinations  did  not  take  too  much  bold  upon 
her.  The  Rector  was  almost  as  much  be- 
witched as  his  daughter  by  the  fair  widow. 
She  talked  gaily  to  him,  and  obliged  him  ib 
rub  up  his  ancient  gallantry,  which  had  fallen 
into  rusty  disuse.  She  dressed  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  school  in  green  gowns  and  red 
ribbons.  She  subscribed  a  painted  window 
to  the  church.  She  talked  over  two  refrac- 
tory churchwardens,  who  had  been  the  tor- 
ment of  his  life  :  above  all.  she  admired  his 
sermons ;  and,  as  she  was  in  correspondence 
*  with  a  lord  bishop,  he  had  sanguine  hopes 
.  that  her  admiration  might  lead  to  something 
'better.  Mrs.  Huxley  was  the  only  person 
who  refused  to  be  charmed.  She  did  not  con- 
tradict the  raptures  expressed  by  her  hus- 
band and  daughter,  but  she  heard  them  in 
silence. 

When  Miriam  was  mxteen,  she  fell  into 
delicate  health ;  a  slight  accident  developed 
a  spinal  affection.  A  London  physician,  who 
with   his  wife  was  on  a  short  visit  to  Mrs. 


Warren,  saw  Miriam  at  her  request  and  gave 
little  hope  that  she  would  ever  be  anything 
but  a  life-long  invalid.  She  was  ordered  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  in  a  recumbent  po- 
sition. Mrs.  Warren  was  on  the  point  of 
departing  for  London.  Nothing  could  exceed 
her  sympathy  and  generosity.  At  first  she 
declared  she  would  postpone  her  journey,  to 
assist  Mrs.  Huxley  to  nurse  her  sweet 
Miriam ;  but  she  easily  gave  up  that  idea 
when  Mrs.  Huxley  declared,  rather  dryly, 
**  that  there  was  not  the  least  occasion ;  for, 
as  the  case  was  likely  to  be  tedious,  it  was 
better  to  begin  as  they  could  go  on."  Mrs. 
Warren,  however,  loaded  Miriam  with  pres- 
ents. She  made  Miriam  promise  to  write  to  * 
her  all  she  read  and  thought ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  she  gave  her  a  supply  of  fairy-like 
paper  and  a  gold  pen.  Miriam,  on  her  side, 
promised  to  write  twice  a- week  at  least,  and 
to  tell  Mrs.  Warren  everything  that  could 
amuse  her.  .  Mrs.  Warren  gave  orders  to  her 
gardener  to  supply  the  Rectory  with  fruit, 
flowers,  and  vegetables;  but  either  Mrs. 
Warren's  directions  were  not  clear,  or  th« 
gardener  did  not  choose  to  act  upon  them. 
He  charged  for  everything  that  he  sent  down 
and  gave  as  his  reason  that  hie  mistress  paid 
him  no  wages  in  her  absence,  but  let  him 
pick  up  what  ho  could. 

After  Mrs.  Warren's  departure,  she  vrrote 
for  a  month  ;  after  that,  her  letters  ceased. 
Newspapers  supplied  their  place;  and,  it 
appeared  from  the  notices  of  fashionable 
life,  that  Mrs.  Warren  had  taken  her  place 
amongst  the  gayest.  At  last  the  newspapers 
ceased  ;  the  last  that  came  contained  the  an 
nouncement  that  Mrs.  Warren  had  lef^  town 
for  Paris.  After  this,  no  more  news  reached 
the  Rectory.  The  Manor  House  remained 
shut  up,  and  the  lodge-keeper  said  **  that 
the  Missis  was  spending  the  winter  oi 
Bath." 

At  first  Miriam  wrote  in  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  good  faith  of  youthful  adoration.  Mrs. 
Warren  had  begged  she  would  not  count 
with  her  letter  for  letter,  but  have  trust  in 
her  unalterable  attachment,  &c.,  &o. ;  and 
Miriam  went  on  writing,  long  afler  all  answers 
had  ceased.  Everything  earthly  has  its 
limit ;  and  when  reciprocity  is  all  on  one 
side,  the  term  is  reached  rather  earlier  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Poor  Miriam 
lay  on  her  couch,  and  went  through  all  the 
heart-sickening    process  of   disenchantment 
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about  the  friendsbip  which  she  hod  mado  the 
light  of  her  life.  She  rejoiced  moodily  in 
her  phymcal  eofferings,  and  hoped  that  she 
should  soon  die,  as  she  could  not  endure  such 
miserj  long.  The  young  believe  in  the  eter- 
nity of  all  Xhey  feel. 

She  was  roused  from  this  sorrow  of  sen** 
timent  by  a  real  affliction.  Scnrlet  fever 
broke  out  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Huxley. caught 
it,  and  died,  afUr  a  fortnight's  illness.  A 
life  insurance  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
few  hundreds  painfully  saved  and  laid  by  in 
'the  Bank  of  England,  was  all  the  provision 
that  remained  to  his  family. 

A  fortnight  after  the  funeral,  Mrs.  Huxley 
and  Agnes  were  sitting  sadly  before  the  fire, 
which  had  burned  low,  on  a  dull,  chill  No- 
vember evening.  Miriam  lay  on  her  couch, 
and  could  scaroely.be  discerned  in  the  deep- 
ening shadow.  The  dusk  was  gathering 
thick,  the  curtains  were  not  drawn  ;  both 
without  and  within,  the  world  looked  equally 
desolate  to  these  three  women.  The  silence 
was  broken  only  by  the  sighs  of  poor  Mrs. 
Huxley;  the  dull  firelight  showed  her 
widow's  cap,  and  the  glaze  of  tears  upon  her 
pale  day-like  cheeks.  At  length  Agnes 
roused  herself.  She  had  taken  the  lead  in 
the  house  since  the  family  troubles,  and  now 
moved  briskly  about  the  room,  endeavoring 
to  impart  something  like  comfort.  She  re- 
plenished the  fire,  trimmed  the  lamp ;  and 
made  the  old  servant  bring  in  tea. 

Agnes  tlirew  in  an  extra  spoonful  of  green 
spread  a  tempting  slice  of  toast,  and  placed 
A  small  table  between  Mrs.  Huxley  and 
Miriam,  who  both  began  insensibly  to  be 
influenced  by  the  change  she  had  produced. 
When  tea  was  over  they  became  almost 
cheerful.  After  tea,  Mrs.  Huxley  took  out 
her  knitting,  and  Agnes  brought  out  her 
work-hosket. 

*' Now  listen,  dear  aunt;  for  I  have 
schemed  a  scheme,  which  only  needs  your 
approval." 

"  That  will  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
doing  good,"  sighed  Mrs.  Huxley. 

**  Oh,  it  will  go  further  than  you  think !  ** 
said  Agnoe,  cheerfully.  **  I  was  up  at  the 
Green  thid  rooming,  and  I  heard  that  Sam 
Blacksmith  is  going  to  leave  his  cottage  for 
another  that  is  nearer  to  his  smithy.  It 
struck  mc  that  the  one  he  is  leaving  would 
just  suit  you,  and  Miriam,  and  old  Mary. 
There  is  a  garden ;  and  the  cottage  in  your 


hands  will  be  charming.  Tlits  furniture  will 
look  to  more  advantage  there  than  it  does 
here :  and  when  I  have  seen  you  comfortably 
settled,  I  shall  leave  you,  to  seek  my  for- 
tune." 

**My  dear,  you  are  so  rash,  and  you  talk 
so  fast,  I  don't  hear  one  word  you  say,"  said 
Mrs.  Huxley,  querulously. 

"  I  was  talking  aunt,  about  a  cotta^  I 
had  seen  this  morning,"  said  Agnes,  gently. 
**  I  thought  it  would  just  suit  us." 

''  I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  it.  It  will 
have  stone  floors,  which  will  not  do  for 
Miriam.  You  talk  so  wildly  of  going  to  seek 
your  fortune.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what 
is  to  become  of  us.  You  are  so  sanguine :  ^ 
no  good  ever  comes  of  it.  You  were  all  so 
set  up  with  Mrs.  Worren,  and  you  see  what 
came  of  it." 

••Well,  aunt,  my  belief  is,  that  Mrs. 
Warren  would  be  as  good  as  ever,  if  she  only 
saw  us ;  but  she  cannot  recollect  people  out 
of  sight." 

**  She  loves  flattery,  and  she  likes  fi^h 
people,"  said  Miriam,  bitterly. 

Agnes  went  to  the  piano,  and  begati  to 
play  some  old  hymn  tunes  very  softly. 

**  Agnes,  my  dear,  I  cannot  bear  musie. 
Do  come  back  and  sit  still,"  said  her  aunt. 

The  next  morning  Agnes  persuaded  her 
aunt  to  go  with  her  to  the  Green,  to  look  at 
the  cottage  ;  and,  after  some  objections,  Mrs. 
Hcixley  agreed  that  it  might  be  made  to  do. 

Whilst  making  arrangements  for  the  re- 
moval, Agnes  thought  seriously  how  she  was 
to  obtain  a  situation  of  some  kind,  and 
anxiously  examined  what  she  was  qualified 
to  undertake.  She  knew  that  she  had  only 
herself  to  depend  upon.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  postman  brought  a  letter  with  a 
fereign  postmark.  It  was  Mrs.  Warren's 
handwriting.  Agnes  bounded  with  it  into 
the  parlor,  exclaiming,  **  See  !  who  was  right 
about  Mrs.  Warren  ?    It  is  for  you." 

Miriam  turned  aside  her  head.  Mrs. 
Huxley  put  on  her  spectacles ;  and,  after 
turning  the  letter  over  half-a-dozen  times, 
opened  it.  A  bank-note  for  twenty  pounds 
fell  out.  The  letter  was  written  in  the  kind- 
est tone.  She  had  junt  seen  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Huxley's  death,  and  wrote  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  She  was  full  of  sclf-roproooh 
for  her  neglect ;  begged  them  to  believe  sfie 
lovetl  them  as  much  as  ever  ;  spoke  of  Miriam 
with  great  kindness,  but  without  any  spe- 
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cialitj ;  begged  to  be  informed  of  their  plans 
for  the  future :  and,  in  a  hasty  postscript, 
said,  that  the  enclosure  was  towards  erecting 
a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  her  dear  friend,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  they  preferred. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  or  more  delicate ; 
bat  Miriam  was  nearly  choked  with  bitter 
feelings.  The  letter  showed  her  how  com- 
pletely she  had  faded  away  from  Mrs. 
Warren's  affection.  She  vehemently  urged 
her  mother  and  cousin  to  send  back  the 
money. 

Agnes  undertook  to  answer  the  letter; 
which  she  did  with  great  judgment.  Even 
Miriam  was  satisfied.  She  mentioned  her 
own  desire  to  find  a  situation  as  preparatory 
governess,  and  asked  Mrs.  Warren  if  she  had 
it  in  her  power  to  recommend  her. 

As  soon  as  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
the  answer  came,  adressed  to  Mrs.  Huxley, 
begging  that  Agnes  miglit  at  once  join  the 
writer  in  Paris,  where,  she  had  not  the  least 
doubt,  she  would  be  able  to  place  her  ad- 
vantageously. Minute  directions  were  given 
for  the  journey.  On  arriving  in  Paris,  Agnes 
was  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Hotel  Ray- 
mond, where  Mrs.  Warren  was  staying. 

**  How  kind !  how  very  kind !  "  exclaimed 
Agnes.  **  You  see  her  heart  is  in  the  right 
place  after  all !  " 

<'  It  is  certainly  very  kind  ;  but  I  do  not 
like  you  to  take  so  long  a  journey  alone,  you 
are  too  young.  I  cannot  feel  it  either  right 
OS  prudent,''  said  Mrs.  Huxley. 

'*My  dear  Agnes,"  said  Miriam,  **you 
ehall  not  be  trusted  to  the  mercy  of  that  wo- 
man. She  cares  for  nothing  bat  excitement. 
She  has  no  notion  of  obligation,  and  will  be 
as  likely  as  not  to  have  left  Paris  by  the  time 
you  arrive,  if  the  fancy  has  taken  her  for 
visiting  Egypt  or  Mexico.  I  know  what  she 
is,  and  you  shall  not  go." 

'*  My  dear  aunt,  as  I  am  to  make  my  own 
way  in  the-  world,  the  sooner  I  begin  the 
better.  I  am  to  take  charge  of  others,  and  I 
must  learn  to  take  care  of  myself.  My  dear 
Miriam,  you  are  unjust.  I  place  very  little 
dependence  on  the  stability  of  Mrs.  Warren's 
emotions ;  but  she  always  likes  people  when 
Ihey  are  with  her.  It  is  an  opening  I  am 
not  likely  to  have  again,  and  the  sooner  I 
avail  myself  of  it  the  better." 

**  Agnes,  be  warned,  I  entreat  you.  No 
good  will  ever  come  out  of  that  woman's 
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random  benefits.  They  are  no  better  than 
snares.     Have  nothing  to  do  with  her." 

Agnes  would  not  be  warned.  She  wished 
to  go  out  into  the  world,  to  make  her  own 
way.  She  had  no  fears  fur  herself.  She 
argued  and  persuaded,  and  at  last  her  aunt 
consented.  Miriam  was  over-ruled,  and  a 
grateful  acceptance  was  written  to  Mrs. 
Warren,  fixing  that  day  three  weeks  for  her 
departure. 

**  The  die  is  cast  now  I "  said  Agnes,  when 
she  returned  from  carrying  her  letter  to  the 
post.  *^  I  wonder  what  my  future  lot  will 
be!" 

CHAPTER   THE  SECOND. 

The  diligence  rolled  heavily  into  the  Coatt 
of  the  Messageries  Royal  in  Paris,  towards 
the  middle  of  a  keen,  bright  day  in  the  last 
week  of  December.  A  fair,  elegant  English 
girl,  in  deep  mourning,  looked  anxiously  oat 
of  the  window  of  the  coup^,  in  search  of 
some  one  to  claim  her. 

'*  Is  there  any  one  waiting  for  you,  Ma'm- 
selle  ?  "  asked  the  good-natured  conductor. 
**  Will  it  please  you  to  alight  1  " 

**  I  see  no  one,"  said  Agnes,  who  was 
bewildered  with  the  noise  and  bustle.  **  I 
must  have  a  coach  to  go  to  this  address, 
please." 

**  Mrs.  Warren,  Hotel  Raymond,"  read  the 
conductor,  looking  at  her  keenly.  '*  Yoa 
want  to  go  there,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  will  see. 
Your  friends  ought  not  to  have  lefi  you  to  at- 
rive  alone.     But  the  English  are  so  dioll  I  " 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned. 

**  Now,  Ma'mselle,  here  is  a  coach.  Toe 
driver  is  my  friend  ;  he  will  see  you  safe. 
You  may  trust  him.  I  would  go  with  yoa 
myself,  but — " 

'*  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,"  said 
Agnes,  gratefully.  Her  command  of  French 
was  very  limited,  and  she  said  this  in  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  look  that  accompanied  it 
spoke  the  language  which  needs  no  inter- 
preter. 

*' Pardon.  No  thanks;  it  is  my  duty. 
Ma'mselle  is  too  generous !  There  is  no  oc- 
casion."  And  the  gallant  conductor  put  back 
the  five-frano  piece  that  Agnes  tendered  with 
some  embarrassment ;  for,  during  the  journey 
he  had  shown  her  kindness  that  she  felt  could 
not  be  repaid  in  money.  She  took  from  her 
purse  a  half-crown  piece  English  money. 
This  the  conductor  put  into  bis  left  waistcoat- 
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pi)ek«l,  M   he  said  *'  for  a  remembraDce  of 
Ma'madle." 

The  hackDey-coach  soon  arrived  at  Hay- 
moDd^a.  A  grand-lookiog  servant  came  to 
the  door  of  the  coach,  and  inquired  her  pleas- 
are,  with  an  elaborate  politeness  that  would 
have  been  overwhelming  at  any  other  time ; 
bat  Agpes  scarcely  noticed  him.  She  eagerly 
handed  him  Mrs.  Warren's  card ;  but  what 
little  French  she  could  command  bad  entirely 
departed,  and  she  could  not  utter  a  word. 
The  garden  took  the  card,  looked  at  it  with 
a  slight  gesture  of  sorprise,  and  returned  to 
the  boose.  In  the  meantime  the  coachman 
dismounted,  took  down  the  modest  luggage, 
and  demanded  his  fare.  Agnes  alighted, 
gave  the  man  what  he  asked,  and  he  had  just 
driTCQ  away,  when  the  gar9on  returned,  ac- 
companied by  aootber. 

*'  Ma'fflselle is  under  a  meestake,"  said  the 
new  oomer  who  evidently  believed  that  he 
spoke  £aglish  like  a  loative.  **  Madame 
Wanen  is  no  more  here— she  departed  two 
days  once  for  Marseilles.'* 

Agnes  looked  stupidly  at  him.  She  had 
beard  what  he  said  perfectly,  and  she  was 
qaite  calm ;  but  it  was  the  calainess  that 
makes  the  heart  stand  still,  and  turns  tlie  life 
within  to  stone. 

"  She  told  me  to  come  here.  She  knew  I 
was  to  come."  Agnes  spoke  with  stiffened 
lips  and  a  voice  that  did  not  seem  her  own. 

'*She  may  have  left  some  message — some 
letter  for  Ma'mselle,"  suggested  the  first 
g^r^on .     *  *  I  will  inquire . ' ' 

Agnes  sat  down  upon  her  trunk.  See  felt 
coDvioced  that  Mrs.  Warren  had  gone  and 
left  no  directions  about  her.  She  had  just 
five  francs  and  a  half  a  guinea  left  of  money. 
Her  position  presented  itself  to  her  with 
perfect  lucidity ;  bnt  she  felt  no  alarm, 
only  a  horrible  sUllness  and  paralysis  of  all 
emotion. 

The  gar90D  returned  :  he  had  a  letter  in 
his  band.  Madame  Warren  had  departed 
for  Marseilles,  en  route  for  Sicily.  She  had 
left  no  message  or  direction.  The  letter  had 
arrived  a  few  hours  after  her  departure,  bnt 
they  did  not  know  where  to  forward  it. 

Agnes  looked  at  the  letter.  It  was  her 
own,  stating  tho  time  the  would  arrive  in 
Paris,  and  requesting  to  be  mei.  She  gave 
it  back  to  the  garden  without  speaking,  and 
rested  her  head  dreamily  and  wearily  upon 
her  hand. 


The  sight  of  a  young,  and  extsemely  pretty 
English  girl  in  deep  mourning  and  sitting 
upon  her  trunk,  had  by  this  time  attracted 
a  group  of  curious  spectators.  The  fute  of 
Agnes  Lee  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
Already,  a  roan,  no  longer  young,  who  had 
lost  his  front  teeth,  and  who  looked  as  if  he 
had  no  bones  in  his  body,  and  a  woman  with 
a  hard,  insolent,  determined  face,  varnished 
with  cajolery,  approached  her.  The  woman 
addressed  her  in  passably  good  English,  but 
Agnes  seemed  not  to  hear.  At  this  crisis  a 
grave,  middle-aged  man  made  his  way  from 
the  street.  He  looked  round  with  surprise 
at  the  persons  crowding  in  the  court,  and  his 
eye  fell  on  Agnes.  He  went  up  to  her.  The 
man  and  woman  both  shrank  back  from  his 
glance. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  my 
child  ?  How  came  you  here,  and  what  do 
you  want?'* 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  benevolent  auster- 
ity. His  tone  roused  Agnes ;  she  looked  up 
and  passed  her  hand  in  a  bewildered  way 
over  her  forehead  ;  but  she  could  not  recol- 
lect or  explain  her  story.  Mechanically  she 
gave  him  Mrs.  Warren's  letter^directing  her 
to  the  Hotel  Raymond,  and  looked  acutely  at 
him  as  his  eye  glanced  over  it. 

*'  My  poor  child,  you  cannot  remain  here. 
They  ought  not  to  have  left  you  here  for  a 
moment.  You  must  come  in  and  speak  to 
my  wife.     We  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

The  loiterers  dispersed — the  new-comer 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  Desiring  a 
porter  to  take  up  her  trunk,  he  led  her  into 
a  private  office,  where  a  pleasant-looking 
woman  of  about  forty  sat  at  a  desk  su^* 
rounded  by  account-books  and  ledgers.  She 
looked  up  from  her  writing  as  they  entered* 
He  spoke  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  and  gave  her 
the  letter  to  read. 

**  Mais  o'est  une  infamie !  "  said  she,  vehe- 
mently, when  she  had  read  it.  **  You  have 
done  well  to  bring  her  in— it  was  worthy  of 
you,  my  friend.  Heavens!  she  is  stupified 
with  cold  and  fear !  " 

Agnes  stood  still,  apparently  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing;  she  heard,  but  she 
could  give  no  sign.  At  length  sight  and 
sound  became  confused,  and  she  fell. 

When  she  recovered,  she  was  lying  in  bed, 
and  a  pleasant-looking  nurse  was  sitting 
beside  her,  dressed  in  a  tall  white  Normandy 
cap  and  striped  jacket.    She  nodded  and 
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smiled,  and  shewed  her  white  teeth,  when 
Agnes  opened  her  eyes,  shook  her  head,  and 
jabbered  something  that  Agnes  could  not 
comprehend.  The  girl  felt  too  weak  and 
too  dreamy  to  attempt  to  nnrayel  the  mystery 
of  where  she  was  and  how  she  came  there. 
In  a  short  time,  the  lady  she  had  seen  sitting 
in  the  o£Eice  among  the  day-books  and  ledgers 
came  in.  She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her 
forehead,  saying,  in  a  cheerful  Yoice,  *' You 
are  better  now.  Ton  are  with  friends.  You 
shall  tell  us  your  story  when  you  are 
stronger.    Yon  must  not  agitate  yourself." 

Agnes  endeavored  to  rise,  but  sank  back ; 
the  long  journey  and  the  severe  shock  she 
had  received  had  made  her  seriously  ill.' 
The  doctor  who  had  been  called  to  revive  her 
from  her  long  trance-like  swoon  ordered  the 
profoundest  quiet,  and,  thanks  to  the  Samari- 
tan kindness  of  her  new  friends,  Agnes  was 
enabled  to  follow  the  doctor*s  directions  : 
for  two  days  she  lay  in  a  delightful  state  of 
repose,  between  waking  and  dreaming. 
Everything  she  needed  was  brought  to  her, 
as  by  some  friendly  magic,  at  precisely  the 
right  moment.  On  the  third  day  she  felt 
almost  well,, and  expressed  a  wish  to  get  up 
and  dress.  Her  hostess  took  her  down  to  a 
pleasant  parlor  beyond  the  o£Eice.  There 
were  books,  and  prints,  and  newspapers ;  she 
was  desired  to  amuse  herself,  and  not  to 
trouble  her  head  with  any  anxiety  about  the 
future  :  she  was  a  visitor. 

M.  Raymond,  the  proprietor,  came  in. 
Agnes  had  not  seen  him  since  the  day  he 
brought  her  into  his  house.  He  was  a  grave 
Bensible  man.  To  him  she  told  her  whole 
story,  and  gave  him  Mrs.  Warren's  letters 
to  read.  "  My  good  young  lady,"  said  he, 
08  he  returned  them,  **  we  have  only  a  little 
strength,  and  should  not  waste  it  in  super- 
fluities; we  need  it  all  to  do  our  simple  duty. 
This  lady  was  too  fond  of  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,  as  it  is  called ;  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand-her  thoughtlessness.  There  must  be 
some  mistake;  though,  after  incurring  the 
responsibility  of  sending  for  you,  no  mistake 
ought  to  have  been  possible." 

Agnes  tried  to  express  all  the  gratitude 
she  felt ;  but  M.  Raymond  interrupted  her. 
She  was  far  from  realizing  all  tlie  danger 
iihe  had  escaped ;  she  knew  it  in  after  years. 
**  I  shall  write  home,"  she  said ;  **  my  aunt 
and  cousin  will  be  anxious  until  they  hear." 

**  Let  them  be  uneasy  a  little  longer,  till 


you  can  tell,  them  something  definite  about 
your  prospects.  Anything  you  c6uld  say 
now  would  only  alarm  them." 

Two  days  afterwards  M.  Raymond  came 
to  her  and  said,  '*  Do  not  think  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  you  ;  but,  if  it  suits  you,  I  have 
heard  of  a  situation.  Madame  Tremordyn 
wants  a  companion — a  young  lady  who  will 
be  to  her  as  like  a  daughter  as  can  be  got 
for  money.  She  is  a  good  woman ,  but  proud 
and  peculiar ;  and,  so  long  as  her  son  does 
not  hM  in  love  with  yon,  she  will  treat  you 
well.  The  son  is  with  his  regiment  in  Algiers 
just  now ;  so  you  are  safe.  I  will  take  jou 
to  her  this  afternoon." 

They  went  accordingly.  Madame  Tre- 
mordyn— an  old  Breton  lady,  stately  with 
gray  hair  and  flashing  dark  gray  eyes, 
dressed  in  stiff  black  silk — received  her  with 
stately  urbanity,  explained  the  duties  of  her 
situation,  and  exnressed  her  wish  that  Agnes 
should  engage  with  her.  The  salary  was 
liberal,  and  Agnes  thankfully  accepted  the 
offer.  It  was  settled  that  she  should  come 
the  next  morning.  **  Recollect  your  home  is 
with  us,"  said  M.  Raymond.  *'  Come  back 
to  us  if  you  are  unhappy." 

That  night  Agnes  wrote  to  her  aunt  the 
history  of  all  that  had  befallen  her,  and  the 
friends  who  had  been  raised  up  to  her,  and 
the  home  that  had  offered  in  a  land  of 
strangers.  But,  with  all  this  cause  for 
thankfulness,  Agnes  cried  herself  to  sleep 
that  night.  She  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  she  was  alone  in  her  life,  and  belonged 
to  nobody. 

CHAPTER  TEX  THIRD. 

All  who  have  had  to  live  under  the  dy- 
nasty of  a  peculiar  temper,  know  that  it  can 
neither  be  defined  nor  calculated  upon.  It 
is  the  knot  in  the  wood  that  prevents  the 
material  from  ever  being  turned  to  any  good 
account.'  Madame  Tremordyn  always  de- 
clared that  she  was  the  least  exacting  person 
in  existence ;  and,  so  long  as  Agnes  was 
always  in  the  room  with  her,  always  on  the 
alert  watching  her  eye  for  any  thing  she 
might  need — eo  long  Madame  was  quite  sat- 
isfied. Madame  Tremordyn  had  a  passion 
for  every  thing  English.  She  would  be  read 
aloud  to  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 
Agnes  slept  upon  a  bed  in  her  room,  whence 
she  might  be  roused,  if  Madame  Tremordyn 
herself  could  not  rest ;  and  woe  to  Agnes  if 
her  attention  flagged,  and  if  she  did  not 
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seem  to  feel  interest  and  enjoyment  in  Tvhat- 
efer  the  book  in  hand  might  be — ^whether  it 
were  the  History  of  Miss  Betty  Thoughtless, 
or  the  Economy  of  Human  Life.  Madame 
Tremordyn  took  the  life  of  Agnes,  and 
crumbled  it  away  :  she  used  it  up  like  a 
choice  condiment,  to  give  a  flavor  to  her 
own. 

Tet,  with  all  this  exigence,  Agnes  was 
nothing  to  Madame  Tremordyn,  who  consid- 
ered her  much  as  she  did  the  gown  she  wore, 
or  the  dinner  she  ate.  She  was  one  of* the 
many  comforts  with  which  she  had  sur- 
roanded  herself;  she  gaye  Agnes  no  more 
regard  or  confidence,  notwithstanding  their 
dofle  intercourse,  than  she  granted  to  her 
arm-chair,  or  to  the  little  dog  that  stood  on 
its  hind  legs.  Tet,  Agnes  had  no  material 
hardship  to  complain  of;  she  only  felt  as  if 
the  breath  were  being  drawn  out  of  her, 
and  she  were  slowly  suffocating.  But  where 
else  could  she  go  ?  what  could  she  do  ?  At 
length,  Madame  Tremordyn  felt  really  ill, 
and  required  constant  nursing  and  tending. 
Agnes  bad  sleepless  nights,  as  well  as  watch- 
fill  days,  but  it  was  a  more  defined  state  of 
existence.  Agnes  was  a  capital  nurse ;  the 
old  lady  was  human  after  all,  and  was 
touched  by  skill  and  kindness.  She  declared 
that  Agnes  seemed  to  nurse  her  as  if  she 
liked  it. 

Henceforth  Agnes  tiad*  not  to  live  in  a 
state  of  moral  starvation.  The  old  lady 
treated  her  like  a  human  being,  and  really 
felt  an  interest  in  her.  She  asked  her  ques- 
tions about  home,  and  about  her  aunt  and 
cousin  ;  also,  she  told  Agnes  about  herself, 
about  her  son,  and  about  her  late  husband. 
She  spoke  of  her  own  affairs  and  of  her  own 
experiences.  It  was  egotism  certainly  ;  but 
egotism  that  asks  for  sympathy  is  the  one 
touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  Agnes  grew  less  unhappy  as 
she  felt  she  became  more  necessary  to  the 
strange  exacting  old  woman  with  whom  her 
lot  was  cast.  She  had  the  pleasure  of  send- 
ing remittances  to  her  aunt  and  cousin — 
proofs  of  her  material  well-being ;  and  she 
always  Avrote  cheerfully  to  them.  Occasion- 
ally, but  very  rarely,  she  was  allowed  to  go 
and  visit  her  friends  the  Raymonds. 

No  news  ever  came  of  Mrs.  Warren. 
She  might  buve  been  a  myth  ;  so  completely 
had  she  passed  away.  There  had  been  an 
admixture  ef  accident  in  her  neglect ;  bat  it 
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was  accident  that  rather  aggravated  than 
excused  her  conduct.  The  day  after  she 
wrote  so  warmly  to  Agnes  to  come  to  her  in 
Paris,  Sir  Edward  Destrayes  can|e  to  h6r« 
and  entreated  her  to  go  to  his  mother,  who 
was  ill ;  and  Mrs.  Warren  was  her  most  in- 
timate friend  :  indeed,  they  were  strangers 
in  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Warren  was  nearly  the 
only  person  they  knew.  Lady  Destrayes 
was  ordered  to  the  South  of  France^would 
dear,  kind  Mrs,  Warren  go  with  her  ?  It 
would  be  the  greatest  kindness  in  the  world! 
Mrs.  Warren  spoke  French  so  beautifully, 
and  neither  mother  nar  son  spoke  it  at  all. 
Sir  Edward  Destrayes  was  some  years 
younger  than  Mrs.  Warren.  The  world, 
if  it  had  been  ill-natured,  might  have  said 
he  was  a  mere  boy  to  her;  nevertheless, 
Mrs.  Warren  was  in  love  with  him,  and  she 
hoped  it  was  nothing  but  his  bashfulness 
that  hindered  him  from  declaring  himself  in 
love  with  her.  Gladly  would  she  have 
agreed  to  the  proposed  journey ;  but  there 
was  that  invitation  to  Agnes.  She  must 
await  her  answer.  Agnes,  as  we  have  seen, 
accepted  the  offer,  which  Mrs.  Warren  felt 
to  be  provoking  enough — Lady  Destrayes 
needed  her  so  much  !  What  was  to  be  done? 
A  certain  Madame  de  Briesac,  to  whom  she 
confided  her  dilemma,  offered  to  take  Agnes 
into  her  own  nursery  (without  salary)  until 
a  better  place  could  be  found.  Mrs.  Warren 
was  enchanted:  nothing  could  be  better. 
She  wrote  a  note  to  Agnes,  telling  her  she 
had  found  her  a  situation  with  Madame  de 
Brissac;  where  she  hoped  she  would  be 
happy,  and  enclosed  her  some  money,  along 
with  Madame  de  Brissac's  address.  The 
preparations  for  departure  were  hurried  ;  for 
the  party  set  out  some  days  earlier  than  was 
intended.  Agnes  and  her  concerns  passed 
entirely  from  Mrs.  Warren's  mind.  Six 
weeks  afterwards,  searching  her  portfolio,  a 
letter  fell  out  with  the  seal  unbroken ;  it 
was  her  own  letter  to  Agnes.  The  eight  of 
it  turned  her  sick.  She  did  not  dare  to 
think  of  what  might  have  happened.  She 
sat  for  a  few  moments  stupefied,  and  then 
hastily  flung  the  accusing  letter  into  the 
fire,  without  a  thought  for  the  money  inside, 
She  tried  not  to  think  of  Agnes.  She  did 
not  dare  to  write  to  Mrs.  Huxley  to  in^ire 
what  had  become  of  her.  Mrs.  Iluzle^od 
Miriam  never  beard  from  huMr  again ;  the 
Manor  •House  was  e^d,  and   Mrs.  Warren 
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passed  awaj  like  a  dream.  Meantime  she 
married  Sir  Edward  Destrajes  against  his 
mother's  wishes.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
he  did  not  find  her  the  angel  she  was  reputed 
to  be  ;  for,  at  the  end  of  a  year  they  sepa- 
rated. She  always  got  on  better  alone; 
bat,  as  she  had  married  without  settlement, 
she  had  not  the  wherewith  to  be  so  much  of 
an  angel  in  her  latter  days  as  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Agnes  wondered  and  speculated  wh.at 
could  have  become  of  her.  Madame  Tre- 
mordyn  grimly  smiled,  and  said  nobody  ever 
made  such  mischief  in  life  as  those  who  did 
at  once  too  much  and  too  little.  **  If  you 
begin  an  act  of  benevolence,  you  are  no 
longer  free  to  lay  it  down  in  the  middle.  So, 
my  dear,  don't  go  off  into  benevolence.  You 
never  know  where  it  will  lea^you.'' 

When  Agnes  had  been  with  Madame 
Tremordyn  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
Madame  Tremordyn*s  son  came  home  from 
Africa.  He  was  a  handsome,  soldierly 
young  man ;  but  grave  and  melancholy ; 
poetical,  dreamy,  gentle  as  a  woman ;  but 
proud  and  sensitive.  Agnes  was  nineteen, 
extremely  lovely,  with  golden  hair,  blue  eyes 
and  a  delicate  wild-rose  complexion  ;  a  little 
too  firmly  set  in  figure  for  her  height,  but  that 
eeemed  characteristic.  She  had  learned  to  be 
self-reliant,  and  had  been  obliged  to  keep  all 
her  thoughts  and  emotions  to  herself.  At 
first  Madame  Tremordyn  was  proud  to  show 
off  her  son.  She  innsted  that  Agnes  should 
admire  him,  and  was  never  weary  of  talking 
about  him.  Agnes  had  been  trained  to  be  a 
good  listener.  Madame  liked  her  son  to  sit 
with  her,  and  he  showed  himself  remarkably 
tractable — a  model  for  sons.  lie  did  not 
seem  to  care  in  the  least  for  going  out.  He 
preferred  sitting  and  watching  Agnes — listen- 
ing to  her  as  she  read — whilst  he  pretended 
to  be  writing  or  reading.  In  a  little  while 
Madame  Tremordyn  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  her  son  was  in  love  with  Agnes — 
Agnes,  a  portionless  orphan,  with  few  friends 
and  no  connexions.  But  Agnes  was  a  mor- 
tal maiden,  and  she  loved  M.  Achille  Tre- 
mordyn, who  might  have  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  an  heiress  with  a  shield  full  of  quarter- 
ings. 

M.  Achille  Tremordyn  opened  his  heart  to 
his  mother,  and  begged  her  blesring  and 
consent  to  his  marrying  Agnes.  Madame 
Tremordyn  was  very  lodigoaot.  Shs'aeeosed 
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Agnes  of  the  blackest  ingratitude,  and  de- 
sired her  son,  if  he  valued  her  blessing  in 
the  least,  not  to  think  of  her,  but  dutifully 
to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  young  lady  she  des- 
tined for  him,  and  with  whose  parents  she 
had,  indeed,  opened  a  negotiation.  M. 
Achille  declared  that  ho  would  have  his  own 
way  ;  Agnes  only  wept.  The  storm  of  dame 
Tremordyn*s  wrath  fell  heaviest  upon  her,  she 
being  the  weakest,  and  best  able  to  hear  it 
without  reply.  The  result  was,  that  Agnes 
was  sent  away  in  disgrace. 

The  Raymonds  gladly  received  her,  and 
entered  «rarmly  into  her  case.  Madame 
Raymond  declared  it  was  unheard-of  bar- 
barism and  pride,  and  that  the  old  lady 
would  find  it  come  home  to  her.  M.  Achille 
Tremordyn  left  home  to  join  his  regiment, 
first  having  had  an  interview  with  Agnes. 
He  vowed  eternal  constancy,  and  all  passion- 
ate things  that  to  lovers  make  the  world,  for 
the  time  being,  look  like  enchantment.  It 
was  the  first  ray  of  romance  that  had  gilded 
Agnes*  life.  She  loved  as  she  did  everything 
else, — thoroughly,  steadfastly,  and  with  her 
whole  heart ;  but  refused  to  marry,  or  to 
hold  a  correspondence  with  her  lover,  until 
his  mother  gave  her  consent.  She  would, 
however,  wait,  even  if  it  were  for  life. 

After  her  son  was  gone,  Madame  Tre- 
mordyn felt  very  cross  and  miserable.  She 
did  not,  for  one  moment,  believe  she  had 
done  wrong ;  but  it  was  very  provoking  that 
neither  her  son  nor  Agnes  could  be  made  to 
confess  that  she  had  done  right. 

Agnes  remained  with  the  Raymonds, 
wrapped  round  with  a  sense  of  happiness  she 
had  never  known  before.  She  assisted  Ma- 
dame Raymond  to  keep  the  books ;  for  they 
would  not  hear  of  her  leaving  them.  Madame 
Tremordyn  felt  herself  aggrieved.  She  had 
engaged  a  young  person  in  the  room  of 
Agnes,  with  whom  no  man  was  likely  to  be 
attracted ;  but,  unluckily,  Madame  Tremor- 
dyn found  her  as  unpleasant  and  unattractive 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  did.  She  missed 
Agnes  sorely.  At  length  she  fairly  fretted 
and  fumed  herself  into  a  nervous  fever. 
Mademoiselle  Bichat,  her  companion,  became 
doubly  insupportable.  Madame  wrote  a  note 
to  Agnes,  reproaching  her  with  cruelty  for 
leaving  her,  and  bidding  her  come  back. 
She  signed  herself  the  Mother  of  Achille. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go ;  and 
Agnes  went,  hopbg  that  the  difficalties  that 
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Uj  between  her  and  bappiness  were  soluble, 
aiiti  bftd  begun  to  melt  away.  The  demoi- 
rt*Ui:  Bicbat  was  discarded,  and  Agnes  re-in- 
Btalled  in  her  old  place.  The  old  ladj  was 
not  the  least  more  amiable  or  reasonable  for 
bong  ill.  She  talked  incessantly  about  hor 
BOO,  and  reproached  Agnes  with  having  stolen 
bb  heart  away  from  her,  his  mother;  yet 
with  corious  contradiction,  she  loved  Agnes 
all  the  more  for  the  very  attachment  she  so 
bitterly  deprecated.  If  Agnes  could  only 
have  loved  him  in  a  hamble,  despairing  way, 
siie  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  miserable 
to  Iier  heart's  content.  But  to  be  loved  in 
retam !  To  aspire  to  marry  him !  That 
mm  the  olfence. 

Two  years  passed  over.  At  the  end  of 
them  Achille  returned  on  sick-leave.  He 
had  had  a  fever,  which  had  left  him  in  a  low 
desponding  state.  Madame  Tremordyn  would 
not  spare  Agnes — she  could  not  do  without 
her.  She  told  her  she  would  never  consent 
to  bar  marriage  with  her  son,  and  that  she 
most  sobmit  to  her  lot  like  a  Christian,  and 
onrse  Achille  like  a  sister ;  which  she  bad  no 
objection  to  consider  her.  The  sight  of 
Aebille,  gaunt  and  worn  with  illness,  made 
Agnes  thankful  to  stop  on  any  terms. 

Achille  was  greatly  changed ;  be  was  irri- 
table, Derroos,  and  full  of  strange  fancies. 
He  dang  to  Agnes  as  a  child  to  its  mother. 
Her  calm  and  tender  gentleness  soothed  him, 
and  she  could  ronse  him  from  the  fits  of 
l^loom  and  depression  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject. His  mother  lamented  over  the  wreck 
lie  had  become ;  but  the  love  of  Agnes  had 
became  stronger  and  deeper.  The  nature 
of  it  had  changed,  but  his  need  of  her  had 
a  more  touching  charm  than  when,  in  his 
brilliant  days,  she  had  looked  up  to  him  as 
asomethingmore  than  mortal,  and  wondered, 
in  her  humility,  what  he  saw  in  her  to 
attract  him .  Gradually  he  seemed  to  recover 
bis  health.  The  shadow  that  lay  upon  him 
was  lifted  off,  and  he  became  like  his  old 
self.  He  was  not,  however,  able  to  return 
16  the  army.  He  retired,  with  the  grade  of 
eaptain  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Madame  Tremordyn 's  fortune  was  small, 
•nd  eonsist«d  in  a  life-rent.  There  would 
be  little  or  nothing  at  her  death  for  her  son. 
It  was  neoesaarj  he  should  find  some  employ- 
aseat.  Throngh  the  inflaeoee  of  some  rela- 
lifti,  he  obtained  a  sitQatum  fai  the  Onstoms. 
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The  salary  was  modest,  but  it  was  enough  to* 
live  upon  in  tolerable  comfort.  Ue  again 
announced  to  his  mother  his  intention  of 
marrying  Agnes ;  and,  this  time,  he  met  with 
no  opposition — it  would  have  been  useless. 
Agnes  was  presented  to  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  clan  Tremordyn  as  the  betrothed  of 
Achille.  It  was  half  settled  that  Agnes 
should  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt  and  cousin 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  near  four  years; 
but  Mrs.  Tremordyn  fell  ill,  and  could  not 
spare  her.  The  visit  was  postponed  till  she 
could  go  with  her  husband ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  letters  of  love  and  congratula- 
tion came  from  them.  The  whole  Tre- 
mordyn tribe  expressed  their  gracious  appro- 
bation of  the  young  English  girl  their  kins- 
man had  chosen,  and  made  liberal  offerings 
of  marriage  gifts.  The  good  Raymonds 
furnished  the  trousseau,  and  Agnes  could 
scarcely  believe  in  the  happiness  that  arose 
upon  her  life.  Once  or  twice  she  perceived 
a  strangeness  in  Achille.  It  was  no  coldness 
or  estrangement,  for  he  could  not* bear  her 
out  of  his  sight.  He  was  quite  well  in 
health,  and,  at  times,  in  extravagantly  good 
spirits.  Yet  he  was  unlike  himself:  he 
appeared  conscious  that  she  perceived  some- 
thing, and  was  restless  and  annoyed  if  she 
looked  at  him.  The  peculiarity  passed  off, 
and  she  tried  to  think  it  was  her  own  fancy. 

The  wedding-day  came.  The  wedding 
guests  were  assembled  in  Madame  Ray- 
mond's best  salon;  for  Agnes  was  their 
adopted  daughter,  and  was  to  be  married 
from  their  house.  Neither  Achille  nor  his 
mother  had  arrived.  Agnes,  looking  lovely 
in  her  white  dress  and  veil,  sat  in  her  room 
until  she  should  be  summoned.  The  time 
passed  on — some  of  the  guests  looked  at 
their  watches — a  carriage  drove  up.  Madame 
Tremordyn,  dressed  magnificently,  but  look- 
ing pale  and  terror-stricken,  came  into  the 
room,  her  usual  stately  step  was  now  totter- 
ing and  eager. 

*^  Is  my  son,  is  Achille  here?  "  she  asked 
in  an  imperious  but  hollow  voice. 

No  one  replied.  A  thrill  of  undefined 
terror  passed  through  all  assembled. 

**  Is  he  here,  I  ask?  Ho  lefb  home  two 
hours  ago." 

**  He  has  not  been  here.     We  have  not 
seen  him,''  replied  the  eldest  member  of  the 
family.    '*  Calm  yonrself,  my  cousin,  doubt 
less  he  will  be  here  soon." 
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'  There  was  an  uneasy  bilence,  broken  by 
the  rustling  of  drc8!>e8,  and  the  restless 
moving  of  people  afraid  to  stir ;  feeling,  as 
it  were  under  a  spell.  The  eldest  kinsman 
spoke  again. 

'*  Let  some  one  go  in  search  of  him.*' 

Three  or  four  rose  at  this  suggestion. 
Madame  Tremordyn  bowed  her  head,  and 
said  <*  Go !  "  It  was  all  she  had  the  force 
to  articulate.  Tlio  guests  who  remained 
looked  at  each  other  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings, and  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  last  the 
door  opened  and  Agnes  entered.  A  large 
shawl  was  wrapped  over  her  bridal  dress, 
but  she  was  without  either  veil  or  orna- 
ments; her  face  was  pale,  her  eyes  dilated. 

^'What  is  all  this?  Let  me  know  the 
worst — what  has  happened?  "  She  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  none  answered 
Iier.  She  went  up  to  Madame  Tremordyn, 
and  said,  **  Tell  me,  mother.'' 

But,  Madame  Tremordyn  put  her  aside, 
and  said : 

*'  You  are  the  cause  of  whatever  ill  has 
befallen  him." 

A  murmur  rose  from  the  company ;  but 
the  poor  mother  looked  so  stricken  and 
miserable  that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  blame 
her  unreason.  Everybody  felt  the  position 
too  irksome  to  endure  longer;  and,  one  after 
another,  they  glided  noiselessly  away ;  leav- 
ing only  Agnes,  Madame  Tremordyn,  and 
the  good  Raymonds.  The  hours  passed  on, 
and  still  no  tidings.  The  suspense  became 
intolerable.  Mr.  Raymond  went  out  to  seek 
for  information,  and  also  to  put  the  police 
in  motion.  Agnes,  who  had  sat  all  this 
while  still  and  calm,  without  uttering  a 
word  or  shedding  a  tear,  rose  and  beckoned 
Madame  Raymond  to  come  out  of  hearing. 

<<  I  must  change  this  dress  and  go  home 
with  her ;  wo  must  be  at  homo  wlien  he  is 
brought  back." 

*'  But  you  cannot  go  there  my  child — it 
would  be  unheard  of." 

**  They  will  both  need  me — there  is  no 
one  who  can  fill  my  place — let  me  go." 

She  spoke  gently,  but  resolutely.  Madame 
Raymond  saw  that  it  was  no  case  for  remon- 
strance. In  a  few  moments  Agnes  returned 
in  her  walking-dress.  She  laid  her  Imnd  on 
Madame  Tremordyn,  and  said : 

•*  Let  us  go  home.". 

The  poor  mother,  looking  ten  yean  older 
than  on  the  previous  day,  rose,  and  leaniag 
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upon  Agnes  walked  feebly  to  the  door. 
Madame  Raymond  supported  her  on  tho 
other  side ;  she  would  have  gone  with  them, 
but  Agnes  shook  her  head  and  kissed  her 
silently.  Arrived  at  homo  Agnes  resumed 
her  old  position.  She  busied  herself  about 
Madame  Tremordyn.  She  made  her  take 
some  nourishment,  chafed  her  hands  and 
feet,  and  tried  to  keep  some  warmth  and  life 
within  her ;  but  little  speech  passed  between 
them. 

Tho  weary  hours  passed  on,  and  no  ti- 
dings ;  about  midnight  a  strangely  sounding 
footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stair.  The 
door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Achilla,  with 
his  dress  disordered  and  torn,  and  covered 
with  mud,  stood  before  them.  He  stopped 
short  at  seeing  them,  and  evidently  did  not 
recognize  thom.  He  did  not  speak.  There 
was  a  wild  glare  in  his  eye, — he  was  quite 
mad. 

Madame  Tremordyn,  in  extreme  terroi;, 
shrank  back  in  her  arm-chuir,  trying  to  hide 
herself.  Agnes  placed  herself  before  ber ; 
looking  steadily  at  Achille,  she  said  quietly, 

*'  Make  no  noise,  your  mother  is  ill." 

He  sat  down  slowly,  and  with  apparent 
reluctance,  upon  tho  chair  she  indicated. 
She  kept  her  eye  fijfed  upon  him,  and  ho 
moved  uneasily  under  its  influence.  It  was 
like  being  with  an  uncaged,  wild  beast ;  and, 
what  was  to  be  the  end,  she  did  not  know. 
At  length  he  rose  stealthily  and  backed 
towards  the  door,  which  remained  open. 
The  instant  he  gained  the  landing-plaoo 
he  sprang  down  stairs  with  a  yell.  The 
liouse  door  was  closed  with  violence,  and  he 
was  heard  running  furiously  up  the  street; 
his  yells  and  shouts  ringing  through  the  air. 
Agnes  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  turned  to 
Madame  Tremordyn,  who  lay  back  in  hei 
chair  speechless  ;  her  face  was  dreadfallj 
distorted.  She  had  been  struck  with  paral- 
ysis. 

CUAPTEB  TOE  FOURTH. 

Agnes  roused  tlie  domestics  for  medieal 
assistance,  and  got  Madame  TremoidyD  to 
bed,  as  speedily  as  possible.  Her  strength 
and  calmness  seemed  little  less  than  super- 
natural. The  medical  man  remained  in 
attendance  the  rest  of  tho  night ;  but  ne 
change  for  the  better  took  place.  Madame 
Tremordyn  lay  sjtill  speechless,  distorted, 
yet  not  altogether  insensible,  as  might  be 
seen   by   her   eyes,   which   Mlowed    Agnes 
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wittfttlly.  No  tidiDg9  came  of  Achille,  antil 
the  next  day  at  noon,  when  Mn.  Tremordyn's 
Idosman  came  with  the  news  that  AohiUe 
had  heen  conveyed  to  the  Bicdtre,  a  furious 
maniac.  He  spoke  low,  but  Mrs.  Tremordyn 
heard  him ;  a  gleam  of  terrible  anguish  shone 
fiom  her  eyes,  but  she  was  powerless  to 
nove. 

"  We  must  leave  him  there,"  said  the  kins- 
man. "  He  will  be  better  attended  to  than 
be  could  be  elsewhere.  I  will  make  in- 
qotries  to-morrow  about  him,  and  send  you 
tidings.  The  physician  says  it  baa  been  com- 
ing on  for  some  time.  How  fortunate,  dear 
girl,  that  it  was  before  the  marriage  instead 
of  after :  what  a  frightful  fate  you  have 
maped!" 

"  Do  you  think  so  T '  sud  Agnes  sadly.  '  *  I 
most  regret  it  always  ;  for,  if  I  had  been  his 
wife  I  should  have  had  the  right  to  be  with 
him  iU  or  wdl.'' 

'*Ton  could  do  him  no  good.  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  know  you ;  but  you  are 
romantic.'' 

Day  after  day  passed  slowly  on  without  any 
change.  The  accounts  of  Achille  were  that  he 
continued  dangerous  and  ungovernable ;  that 
hii  vras  one  of  the  worst  cases  in  the  house. 
Mrs.  Tremordyn  ]&y  helpless  and  speech- 
less. The  guests  who  had  assembled  at 
tiie  ill-omened  wedding,  had  departed  to 
their  different  abodes;  most  of  them  had 
come  up  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  occasion  ;  none  of  them  resided  perma- 
nently in  Paris.  The  old  kinsman  alone  re- 
mained UDtil  Madame  Tremordyn  *s  state 
declared  itself  one  vray  or  other. 

One  night  about  a  fortnight  afler  her 
•eixure,  Madame  Tremordyn  recovered  her 
speech  so  far  as  to  be  inteUigible.  She 
gjpoke  lucidly  to  Agnes,  who  was  watching 
beside  her,  and  began  to  give  her  some 
directions  about  bar  affairs ;  but  her  mind 
was  too  much  weakened.  She  blessed 
her  for  all  her  attention  and  goodness; 
hade  her  be  the  good  angel  of  her  son; 
and,  while  speaking  a  stupor  benumbed  her, 
and  she  never  awoke  from  it. 

The  kinsman  assumed  the  direction  of 
af^rs,  took  possession  of  her  eflfocts,  broke 
np  her  establishment,  made  Agnes  a  present, 
and  a  handsome  speech,  and  evidently  con- 
sidered her  connection  with  the  family  at  an 
end.  Agnes  went  back  to  the  Raymonds  to 
ooo«der  what  she  would  do. 

wmcnu   UTxva  aos.  tok  xuk    I 


The  first  thing  needful,  was  to  recmit 
her  strength.  She  felt  bitterly  the  severance 
of  the  tie  between  her  and  the  rest  of  Achille'a 
family.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  thai 
he  was  never  to  get  better ;  ,but,  to  her, 
the  idea  of  leaving  him  to  his  fiite  was  too 
painful  to  contemplate.  As  soon  as  she  had 
sufficiently  recovered  she  asked  M.  Raymond 
to  take  her  to  the  Bic^tre.  There  she  had 
an  interview  with  the  head  physician  ;  who 
said  that  Achille's  case  if  not  hopeless, 
would  be  of  long  duration.  Agnes  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  see  him— of  course  she  was 
refused ;  but  her  importunity  was  not  to  ba 
put  by ;  and,  at  last  she  was  conducted  to 
his  cell.  He  received  her  calmly,  and  de- 
clared he  knew  she  would  come,  and  that  he 
had  been  expecting  her  since  the  day  before. 
He  seemed  quite  rational  and  collected,  and 
entreated  her  to  take  him  away  as  it  drove 
him  mad  to  be  there.  The  physician  spoke» 
but  Achille  did  not  heed  him.  He  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Agnes,  with  a  look  of  touching 
entreaty.  Agnes  looked  wietfullyn  at  tho 
physician,  who  said  to  Achille, "  It  depends 
entirely  on  yourself.  You  shall  go  the  mo- 
ment you  render  it  possible'  for  us  to  aeod 
you  away." 

Achille  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  aa 
though  endeavoring  to  follow  out  an  idea. 
At  last  he  8aid«  **  I  understand.  I  will 
obey." 

He  gravely  kissed  Agnes'  hand,  and  at- 
tended her  to  the  door  of  the  cell,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  drawing-room. 

'*  You  have  wonderful  power  over  that 
patient.  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  physician, 
«  are  you  accustomed  to  mad  persons?  " 

Agnes  shook  her  head. 

* 'Although  he  looks  so  quiet  now,  I  would 
notr  be  left  alone  with  him  for  a  thousand 
pounds,"  said  he. 

During  their  ride  home,  Agnes  never 
spoke ;  she  was  maturing  a  plan  in  her  mind. 
She  asked  the  Raymonds  to  procure  her  somo 
out-of-door  teaching.  They  entreated  her 
to  remain  with  them  as  their  daughter,  and 
to  live  with  them ;  but  she  steadily  refused 
their  kindness,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
desist.  They  procured  her  some  pupils, 
whom  she  was  to  instruct  in  music,  drawing, 
and  English .  She  still  further  distressed  tho 
Raymonds  by  withdrawing  from  their  boose, 
and  establishing  heieelf  in  a  modest  lodging 
near  the  Biodtce ;  she  attended  her  popili^ 
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and  yisited  Aohille  whenever  the  authorities 
permitted.  As  for  Aehille,  from  the  first 
day  she  came,  a  great  change  had  come  over 
him.  He  was  still  mad,  but  seemed  by 
eoperhuman  effort,  to  control  all  outward 
manifestations  of  his  madness.  His  delusions 
were  as  grave  as  ever, — sometimes  he  was 
betrayed  into  speaking  of  them,  and  he  never 
renounced  them— but  all  his  actions  were 
■ane  and  collected.  If  Agnes  were  it  day 
beyond  her  time  he  grew  restless  and  despond- 
ing. In  her  personal  habits  Agnes  exercised 
an  almost  sordid  parsimony — she  laid  by 
nearly  the  whole  of  her  earnings — her  clien- 
tele increased — she  had  more  work  than  she 
could  do.  Her  story  excited  interest  wher- 
ever it  was  known,  and  her  own  manners 
and  appearance  confirmed  it.  She  received 
many  handsome  presents,  and  was  in  the 
receipt  of  a  comfortable  income :  still  she 
confined  herself  to  the  barest  necessaries  of 
life.  The  Raymonds  seldom  saw  her,  and 
tiiej  were  hurt  that  she  took  them  so  little 
into  her  Anfidence. 

A  year  parsed,  and  Agnes  made  a  formal 
demand  to  have  Aohille  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  and  given  over  to  her  care.  There 
were  many  difficulties  raised,  and  a  great 
deal  of  opposition.  M.  Achille  Tremordyn 
was  not  recovered ;  he  was  liable  to  a  dan- 
gerous outbreak  at  any  moment ;  it  was  not 
a  fit  charge  for  a  young  woman,  and  much 
besides ;  but  Agnes  was  gifted  with  the 
power  of  bearing  down  all  opposition.  She 
argued  and  in  treated,  and  finally  prevailed. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  Monsieur 
Baymond,  to  see  her  thus  accompanied, drive 
up  to  his  door:  that  of  Madame  Raymond, 
of  course  was  not  less,  but  the  surprise  of 
botii  reached  its  height,  when  Agnes  gravely, 
and  without  any  embarrassment  requested 
him  to  come  with  them  to  the  Mairie  to  see 
her  married.  Achille  stood  by,  perfectly 
«alm,  but  the  imprisoned  madness  lurked  in 
his  eyes,  and  looked  out  as  on  the  watch  to 
spring  forth .  He  spoke ,  however,  with  grave 
wod  graceful  courtesy,  and  said  that  M.  and 
Madame  Raymond  must  perceive  that  Agnes 
was  bis  good  angel  who  had  procured  his 
deliverance,  and  that  it  was  necessary  she 
should  give  him  the  right  to  remain  with 
her  and  protect  her.  He  could  not  leave  her 
— ^it  was  necessary  to  fulfil  their  old  contract. 
He  aaid  this  in  a  sabdned,  measured  way ; 
but  wHb  a  fopprewed  impatience,  as  if  a 
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very  little  opposition  would  make  him  break 
out  into  violence.  M.  Raymond  took  her 
apart,  and  represented  everything  that  com- 
mon sense  and  friendship  could  suggest. 
Agnes  was  immovable.  Her  sole  reply  was, 
**  He  will  never  get  well  there ;  if  he  comes 
to  me  I  will  cure  him."  In  the  end,  M. 
Raymond  had  to  give  way  as  the  doctors  had 
done.  He  and  Madame  Raymond  went  with 
them  to  the  Mairie,  and  saw  them  married. 

They  went  home  with  them  afterwards. 
Agnes  had  arranged  her  modest  manage  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  taste.  A  sensiUe 
good-looking  middle-aged  woman  was  the 
only  domestic. 

^*  I  have  known  her  long,"  said  Agnes, 
*'  she  lived  with  Madame  Tremordyn  in  Kor- 
mandie,  and  she  knew  Achille  as  a  boy,  and 
ia  quite  willing  to  share  my  task." 

<*  I  believe  you  are  a  rational  lunatic, 
Agnes,'*  said  M.  Raymond.  "  However,  if 
you  fail,  you  will  come  to  us  at  once." 

They  remained  to  partake  of  an  English 
tea  which  Agnes  had  got  up,  Achille  per- 
formed his  part,  as  host,  with  simple  dignity. 
M .  Raymond  was  almost  re-assured .  Never- 
theless he  led  her  aside,  and  said,  "  My  dear 
girl,  I  stand  here  as  your  father.  Are  yoa 
sure  you  are  not  afraid  to  remain  with  thli 
man?" 

**  Afraid?  0,no.  How  can  one  feel  afraid 
of  a  person  we  love  7  "  said  she,  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  smile.  And  then  she  tried  to 
utter  her  thanks  for  all  his  goodness  to  her; 
but  her  voice  choked,  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

**  There,  there,  my  child,  do  not  agitate 
yourself.  Tou  know  we  look  on  you  as  our 
daughter — we  love  you." 

And  team  dropped  upon  the  golden  enrii 
as  he  kissed  them.  Poor  Madame  Raymond 
sobbed  audibly,  as  she  held  Agnes  in  her 
arms,  and  would  not  let  her  go.  Achilla 
stood  by,  looking  on. 

**  Why  do  you  weep ?  "  he  asked,  gently; 
''are  you  afraid  ^hat  I  shall  hurt  your 
friend  ?  Tou  need  not  fear, — she  is  my  ona 
blessing.    I  will  make  her  great — ^I  will ! " 

He  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and 
stopped,  drawing  himself  up  haughtily. 
Agnes  disengaged  herself  gently  fh)m  tha 
embrace  of  Madame  Raymond,  and  Achilla 
attended  them  courteou^y  to  their  coach. 

There  was  a  dangeroos  glare  in  his  eyei 
when  he  came  back.    "  Mow  Agnes,  thoM 
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^ple  are  gone.  Thej  shall  never  come 
back.  If  they  had  etajed  a  moment  longer 
I  would  have  killed  Ihem  !  " 

Alter  that  evening,  the  Raymonds  did  not 
see  Agnes  for  many  months.  Whatever 
were  the  secrete  of  her  home,  no  eye  saw 
them  ;  she  struggled  with  her  lot  alone.  She 
attended  her  pupils  regularly,  and  none  of 
them  saw  any  signs  of  weakness  or  anxiety. 
Her  iaoe  was  stern  and  crave;  b,ot  her 
duties  were  punctually  fulfilled,  and  no  plea 
•of  illness  or  complaint,  of  any  kind,  escaped 
her.  It  was  understood  that  her  husband 
was  an  invalid,  and  that  she  did  not  go  into 
company— >tbat  was  all  the  world  knew  of 
heraflkirs. 

The  old  servant  died,  and  her  place  vras 
never  filled  up.  Agnes  went  to  market  and 
managed  all  her  boiisshold  affairs  before  she 
went  to  her  pupils.  Her  husband  was  seen 
■ometimei  working  in  the  garden  or  sitting 
«-if  the  weather  was  vrarm^n  the  sunny 
arbor,  shaded  with  dimbing  plants ;  but,  he 
never  left  the  house  except  with  bis  wife. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  hope  to 
which  Agnes  had  clung  with  such  passionate 
steadfastness  was  fulfilled.  Her  husband 
entirely  recovered  bis  reason ;  but,  in  this 
hope  reaJiBsd  there  was  mixed  a  great  deepair. 
With  recovered  sanity  came  the  conscious- 
nessof  all  that  his  wife  bad  done  for  him, 
and  he  had  not  breadth  of  magnanimity  to 
accept  it.  It  may  be  that  the  habits  of  rule 
and  self-reliance  which  had  been  forced  upon 
her  by  ber  position  did  not  exactly  suit  the 
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changed  position  of  things— people  must 
brave  the  defects  of  their  qualities.  This 
trial  was  the  hardest  she  had  endured ;  but 
she  hid  suffering  bravely.  Her  husband 
respected  her — honored  her— was  always 
gentle  and  courteous— did  everything  except 
love  her;  but  she  loved  him,  and  it  is  move 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  It  is  the  lova 
we  give  to  others,  not  the  love  they  give  ua, 
that  fills  our  heart. 

Six  years  after  marriage  Achille  TrenuN> 
dyn  died.  He  expressed  eloquently  and  even 
tenderly  his  sense  of  all  he  owed  to  his  wi&, 
and  his  high  opinion  of  her  many  virtues, 
and  regretted  all  she  had  suffiured  for  hinu 
It  was  not  the  farewell  that  a  woman  and  a 
wife  vrould  wish  for ;  but  she  loved  him,  and 
did  not  cavil  at  his  words. 

After  his  death  she  went  to  live  near  the 
Raymonds.  She  still  continued  to  teach, 
though  no  longer  from  necessity ;  but,  aflter 
she  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  blank- 
ness  which  had  fiUlen  on  her  lifa,  she  d^ 
voted  herself  to  finding  out  friendless  young 
girls,  and  providing  them  with  homes  and 
the  means  of  gaining  a  living.  For  this 
purpose  she  worked,  and  to  it  she  devoted  all 
her  earnings:  recollecting  the  aunt  who 
had  adopted  her  when  she  arrived  in  Paris, 
and  found  herself  abandoned.  The  good 
Raymonds  left  her  a  fortune,  with  which  she 
built  a  house,  and  vras  the  mother  in  it; 
and  many  were  the  daughters  who  had  causa 
to  bless  her.  She  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
and  died  quite  recently. 


Saicuvl  QomToii.— Might  I  ask  what  is  known 
of  the  above-named  person  T  Re  was  banished 
firom  England  in  1m6;  and  going  to  the  Kew 
Woijd,  IbttiidiBd  a  seoi  known  as  tlw  GkMtinlans. 
I  have  read  that  Ids  fbrm  of  worship  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Quakers.  Never  having 
heard  of  this  sect  in  the  United  States,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  it  died  with  its  fbunder. 

W.W. 

rSamael  Gorton  left  London  for  Boston,  U.  8. 
In  1686,  and  firom  that  place  removed  in  a  short 
time  to  Plymouth,  then  to  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  was  whipped  Ibr  his  heterodoxy.  In  1641  he 
settled  at  Provideaee,  where  the  fi»Ilowers  of 
Roger  Williams,  to  prevent  a  sehSsm  In  the  col- 
ony, fined  and  imprisoned  kim  and  his  folbwers. 
His  treatment  is  minutety  detailed  in  his  work, 
8impliciijf*9  Defenet  apaimt  Stvtn-Headed 
Peiiejft  repnblislied  in  vol  ii.  of  Colleotkms  of 
the  Rhode  Isknd  Historical  Bodsty.  After  his 
ImnriloamsBt  Oort^,  In  companif  with  Randsll 
HoMSQ  and  John  Greene.  saitMl  for  £n|^and  In 


1644.  Gorton  left  England  the  second  time  in 
1648,  and  settled  at  Shawomet,  which  he  named 
Warwick,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  fai 
1677.  One  biographical  notice  of  him  states, 
that  "  his  opinions  on  religion  were  so  peculiar, 
that  is  impossible  for  any  one  at  this  oav  Ailly 
to  comprehend  them.*'  There  Is  conclusive  en- 
denoe  that  he  was  not  a  Quaker,  for  in  1668 
four  of  that  sect  arrived  in  Boston,  and  wens 
committed  to  prison  until  a  ship  could  be  fimnd 
to  carry  them  back  to  England,  "  Lest,**  savs 
Gorton,  **  the  purity  of  the  religion  professed  in 
the  churches  of  New  England  should  be  defiled 
with  error."  Farther  particulars  of  him  wH 
be  found  In  Savage's  Wintkrcp^  u.  67, 290»- 
299;  Hutchinson's  ManaektudU.  v  117-tjlM> 
649;  Morton's  JVmortai,  202—206;  MamM^ 
cku$eti  HiH.  Coll  xriL  47—61 ;  and  C^^ 
der's  Hiit.  J>Uc<mr$9  in  Rhode  Uand  Ht 
OolL  IT.  89—02.,  and  n.  0^-20.  Sesfi^Pfi 
Young's  Cktoniclu  of  UU  Fiigrimi.  oM^ 
zxT.]— JVblct  mnd  QumM. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  one  calculated  to 
inspire  feelings  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  even  in 
a  heart  ill  at  ease  with  itself.  Such  a  ball- 
Toom  as  theRedbuten-Saal  is  perhaps  hardlj 
to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Such  music 
I  will  venture  to  say  can  only  be  heard  in 
Vienna,  where  the  whole  population,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  seem  to  live  only 
that  they  may  dance.  Everybody  knows 
the  effect  of  brilliant  light  on  animal  spirits; 
the  walls  of  these  magnificent  rooms  are  of  a 
pale  fiiwn  color,  almost  approaching  to 
white-rthe  very  shade  that  best  refracts  and 
enhances  the  effect  of  hundreds  of  wax 
candles,  shedding  their  soft  radiance  on  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  below.  No  wonder 
people  are  in  good  spirits ;  no  wonder  they 
throng  the  spacious  balls,  or  parade  the  long 
galleries  above,  and  looking  down  from  their 
devated  position,  pass  many  a  pointed  jest 
and  humorous  sally  on  the  varied  scene 
that  crowds  the  floor  below.  No  wonder 
they  frequent  the  refreshment  rooms  that 
akirt  these  galleries,  and  flirt  and  talk  non- 
sense, and  quiz  each  other  with  the  cumbrous 
vivacity  of  the  Saxon  race.  When  I  entered 
from  the  quiet  street,  I  was  dazsled  by  the 
glare,  and  almost  stupefied  by  the  hum  of 
many  voices,  and  the  pealing  notes  of  one 
of  those  waltses  which  Strauss  seems  to 
have  composed  expressly  to  remind  the  fallen 
children  of  Adam  of  their  lost  Paradise. 
Vtom  a  boy  music  has  made  me'melancholy 
—the  sweeter  the  sadder;  and  although  it 
is  a  morbid,  unmanly  feeling,  which  I  have 
striven  hard  to  overcome,  it  has  always  con- 
quered me,  it  will  always  conquer  me  to  the 
last.  I  felt  bitterly  out  of  place  amongst 
these  pleasure  worshippers.  What  had  I  to 
do  here,  where  all  were  merry  and  full  of 
enjoyment  ?  My  very  dress  was  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  scene,  for  I  was  one  of  a  very 
small  minority  in  civil  attire.  Georgeous 
uniforms,  white,  blue,  and  green,  glittered 
all  over  the  bdl-room ;  for  in  Austria  no 
officer  now-a-days  ever  appears  out  of  uni- 
fi»m ;  and  as  an  army  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand men  is  oflBoered  almost  exduaively  from 
the  aristooiaoy,  the  fiur  ball-goers  of  Vienna 
find  no  lack  of  partners  in  gaudy  and  war- 
like i^tdre.  The  ladies  were  all  masked ; 
not  BO  their  zespeotive  cavaliers,  it  being 
part  of  the  amniwment  of  these  balls,  that 
the  genttor  ses  aloiia  ahoiild  appear  incog- 


nito, and  so  torment  their  natural  prey  at 
more  than  their  usual  advantage ;  thus  many 
a  poisoned  dart  is  planted,  many  a  thrust 
driven  securely  home,  without  a  chance  of  a 
parry  or  a  fear  of  a  return.  Though  Pity 
is  represented  in  a  female  garb,  it  seems  to 
me  that  woman,  when  she  does  strike, 
strikes  harder,  straighter,  swifter,  more  un- 
sparingly than  man.  Perhaps  she  suffers  as 
much  as  she  inflicts,  and  this  makes  her 
ruthless  and  reckless — who  knows?  if  so, 
she  would  rather  die  than  acknowledge  it. 
These  are  not  thoughts  for  a  ball,  and  yet 
they  crowded  on  me  more  and  more  as  I 
stood  under  the  musicians'  gallery  gazing  va- 
cantly at  the  throng. 

Victor  and  his  party  had  not  yet  arrived. 
I  was  sure  to  distinguish  them  by  Ropsley's 
scarlet  uniform,  and  I  was  also  sure  that  in 
such  an  assemblage  of  military  connoisseurs 
the  costume  of  Queen  Victoria's  body-guard 
would  attract  observation  and  remark  that 
could  not  pass  unnoticed  even  by  so  preoccu- 
pied a  spectator  as  myself.  Besides,  I  knew 
the  color  of  Valerie's  dress ;  it  was  to  be 
pink,  and  of  some  fabric,  beautiful  exceed- 
hagly*  of  which  I  had  forgotten  the  name  as 
soon  as  told.  I  was  consequently  sure  of 
finding  them  whenever  I  wished,  so  I  stood 
quietly  in  my  comer,  and  watched  the  crowd 
go  by  without  caring  to  mingle  in  the  stream 
or  partake  of  the  amusements  every  one 
else  seemed  to  find  so  delightful.  How  poor 
and  vapid  sounded  the  conversation  of  the 
passer-by ;  how  strained  the  efforts  at  wit ; 
how  forced  and  unnatural  the  attempts  at 
mystification !  The  (Germans  are  too  like 
ourselves  to  sustain  for  any  length  of  time 
the  artificial  pace  of  badinage  and  repartee. 
It  is  not  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  they 
soon  come  to  a  humble  jog-trot  of  old  jokes 
and  trite  facetisd,  or  worse  still,  break  down 
completely,  and  stop  once  for  all.  The  only 
man  that  seemed  in  hiselement  was  a  French 
attachd^  and  he  indeed  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  with  a  zest  and  enthusiasm  of 
truly  Parisian  origin.  Surrounded  by 
masks,  he  kept  up  a  fire  of  witticism,  whi(^ 
never  failed  or  diminished  for  an  instant; 
like  the  juggler  who  plays  with  half-a-doien 
balls,  now  one,  now  another,  now  all  up  in 
the  air  at  once.  The  Frenchman  seemed  to 
ask  no  respite,  to  shrink  from  no  emergeni^ ; 
hewailitttoy  he  iraanglyy  he  was  not  avsn 
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gentlemanlike,  bnt  he  was  "  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,"  and  the  ladies  were  en- 
chanted with  him  accordingly.  Surrounded 
by  his  admirers,  he  was  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance for  me  to  watch  his  proceedings  with- 
out the  risk  of  appearing  impertinent,  and 
so  I  looked  on,  half  amused  at  his  readiness, 
half  disgusted  with  his  flippancy,  till  I 
found  my  attention  wandering  once  more  to 
my  own  unprofitable  and  discontented 
though  te.  ^ 

'*  Meuton  gut  reve,"  said  a  voice  at  my 
elbow,  00  close  that  it  made  me  start. 

I  turned  rapidly  round,  and  saw  a  lady 
standing  so  near  that  her  dress  touched  mine, 
masked,  of  coarse,  and  thoroughly  disguised 
in  figure  and  appearance.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  handsome  arm  and  the  camellia  she 
held  to  her  lips,  I  should  not  have  recog- 
nized her  as  the  lady  I  had  spoken  to  at  the 
door  of  tbe  Opera,  and  who  had  appointed 
to  meet  me  at  this  very  spot — a  rendezvous 
which,  truth  to  tell,  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten. 

**  Mouton  qui  rfve,*'  she  repeated,  and 
added,  in  the  same  language,  **  Tour  dreams 
must  be  Tcry  pleasant  if  they  can  thus 
abstract  you  from  all  earthly  considerations, 
eren  music  and  dancing,  and  your  duty 
towards  the  fair  sex.'* 

*'  Now  what  can  this  woman  want  with 
me  7  I  wish  she  would  let  me  alone,"  was 
my  inward  thought;  but  my  outward  ex- 
pression thereof  was  couched  in  more  polite 
language. 

'*  Dreaming !  of  course  I  was  dreaming — 
and  of  Madame ;  so  bright  a  vision,  that  I 
could  hardly  hope  ever  to  see  it  realized.  I 
place  myself  at  Madame's  feet  as  the  hum- 
blest of  her  slaTCs.*' 

She  laughed  in  my  face.  **  Do  not  at- 
tempt compliments,"  she  said,  **  it  is  not 
your  metier.  The  only  thing  I  like  about 
you  English  is  your  frankness  and  straight- 
forward character.  Take  me  up-stairs.  I 
want  to  speak  seriously  to  you.  Don't  look 
so  preoccupied." 

At  this  instant  I  recognized  Ropsley's 
scarlet  uniform  showing  to  great  advantage 
on  his  tall  person  in  the  distance ;  I  could 
not  help  glancing  towards  the  part  of  the 
room  in  which  I  knew  the  pink  dress  was  to 
be  fonnd,  for  the  pink  dress  would  of  course 
have  entered  with  Ropsley,  and  where  the 
pink   drsn  mm  there  woold  be  anoiher, 
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whom,  after  to-night,  I  had  resolved  never ^ 
never  to  see  again. 
My  mysterious   acquaintance   had   now 

hooked  herself  on  to  my  arm,  and  as  we 
toiled  up  the  stairs  it  was  necessary  to  say 
something.  I  said  the  first  thing  that  oc- 
curred to  me.  <*  How  did  you  know  I  waa 
an  Englishman  ?  "    She  laughed  again. 

^* Not  by  your  French,"  she  answered; 
<*  for  without  compliment,  you  speak  it  as 
well  as  I  do ;  but  who  except  an  English- 
man would  go  to  sleep  with  his  eyes  open  in 
such  a  place  as  this  ?  who  else  would  forget 
such  a  rendezvous  as  I  gave  you  here?  who 
else,  with  a  pretty  woman  on  his  arm  (I  am 
a  pretty  woman,  though  I  don^t  mean  to 
unmask),  would  be  longing  to  get  away, 
and  hankering  after  a  pink  dress  and  a  black 
domino  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  ?  Yon 
needn't  wince,  my  friend  ;  I  know  all  your 
secrets.  Tou  were  in  the  seventh  heaven 
when  I  interrupted  you.  I  wish  you  would 
come  down  to  earth  again." 

I  will  not  say  where  I  wished  she  would 
go  down  to,  but  I  answered  gravely  and 
politely  enough — **  It  was  not  to  tell  me 
this  you  stopped  your  carriage  afler  the 
Opera  to-night;  tell  me  how  I  can  serve 
you — ^I  am  at  the  disposition  of  Madame, 
though  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  she 
means  by  her  pink  dresses  and  black  domi- 
noes." 

«« I  will  not  laugh'^at  you  for  being  seri- 
ous," she.replied.  "  I  am  serious  myself 
now,  and  I  shall  be  for  the  next  ten  minutes. 
Frankly,  I  know  you ;  I  know  all  about  you* 
I  know  the  drawing-room  at  Edeldorf,  and 
I  know  Valerie  de  Rohan — don't  look  so 
frightened,  your  secret  is  safe  with  me.  Be 
equally  frank,  Monsieur  I'lnterprete,  and 
interpret  something  for  me,  under  promise 
of  secresy.  Tou  are  an  Englishman,"  she 
added,  hurriedly,  her  manner  changing 
suddenly  to  one  of  earnestness,  not  unmixed 
with  agitation ;  **  can  I  depend  upon  you? ' 

<*  Implicitly,  Madame,"  was  my  reply. 

**Then,  tell  me  why  Victor  de  Rohan  is 
constantly  at  the  Hdtel  Mnnsch  with  his 
foreign  friends ;  tell  me  why  he  is  always  in 
attendance  on  that  proud  young  lady,  that 
frigid  specimen  of  an  English  *  meess  ? '  Is 
it  true,  I  only  ask  you,— tell  me,  is  it  true?  " 

Agitated  as  was  the  questioner,  her  worde 
smote  home  to  her  listener's  heart.  How 
blind  I  had  been,  living  with  them  every 
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day,  and  never  to  eee  it !  while  here  wai  a 
comparative  stranger,  one  at  least  who,  by 
her  own  aoeonnt,  had  been  absent  from 
Vienna  for  weeks,  and  she  was  mistress  of 
the  details  of  onr  everj-day  life ;  she  had 
been  vratching  like  a  lynx,  whilst  I  was 
deeping  or  dreaming  at  my  post ;  well,  it 
mattered  little  which,  now.  The  hand  that 
held  her  boaquet  was  shaking  visibly,  but 
her  voice  was  steady  and  even  slightly  sar- 
castic as  she  read  her  answer  in  my  face,  and 
zesuroed, 

*<  What  I  have  heard,  then,  is  true,  and 
Count  de  Rohan  is  indeed  an  enviable  man. 
You  need  not  say  another  word,  Monsieur 
rinterpx^te,  I  am  satisfied.  I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness.  I  thank  you  for  your 
patience ;  you  may  kiss  my  hand ;  and  she 
gave  it  me  with  the  air  of  a  queen.  **  I  am 
an  old  friend  of  his  and  of  his  family;  I 
shall  go  and  congratulate  him  ;  you  need 
not  accompany  me.  Adieu !  good  sleep  and 
pleasant  dreams  to  you." 

I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  as  she  moved 
away.  I  saw  her  walk  up  to  Victor,  who 
had  a  lady  in  blue,  Constance,  of  course, 
upon  his  arm.  She  passed  close  by  him, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear.  He  started,  and 
I  could  see  that  he  turned  deadly  pale.  For 
an  instant  he  hesitated  as  if  he  would  follow 
her,  but  in  a  twinkling  she  was  lost  amongst 
the  crowd,  and  I  saw  her  no  more  that 
sight. 

I  threaded  my  way  to  where  Ropsley  in 
his  scarlet  uniform  was  conversing  with  a 
knot  of  distinguished  Austrian  officers ;  they 
were  listening  to  his  remarks  with  attention, 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  ball-room  at 
Vienna  as  in  the  play-ground  at  Everdon,  it 
seamed  natural  that  my  old  schoolfellow 
should  take  the  lead.  Sir  Harry  was  by  his 
side,  occasionally  putting  in  his  word,  some- 
what mal-h-propos^  for  though  a  shrewd 
capable  man,  foreign  politics  were  a  little 
out  of  Sir  Harry's  depth.  Behind  him  stood 
the  much-talked-of  pink  dress;  its  wearer 
was  closely  masked,  but  I  knew  the  flowers 
she  held  in  her  hand,  and  I  thought  now 
WHS  the  time  to  bid  Valerie  a  long  farewell. 
She  was  a  little  detached  from  her  party, 
and  I  do  not  think  expected  me  so  soon,  for 
she  started  when  I  spoke  to  her,  but  bowed 
in  acquiescence,  and  put  her  arm  within 
mine  when  I  proposed  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  room  with  her,  although,  true  to  the 
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spirit  of  a  masquerade,  not  a  word  escaped 
her  lips.  1  led  her  up  to  the  galleries,  and 
placed  a  seat  for  her  apart  from  the  crowd. 
I  did  not  quite  know  how  to  begin,  and 
contrary  to  her  wont,  Val^ie  seemed  as 
silently  disposed  as  myself.  At  last  I  took 
courage,  and  made  my  plunge. 

**  I  have  asked  to  speak  to  you,  to  wish 
you  good-bye,*'  1  said.  '*  I  am  going  away 
to-morrow.  For  my  own  sake  I  must  stay 
here  no  longer.  I  am  going  back  to  the 
East.  I  am  well  now,  ana  anxious  to  be  on 
service  again.  I  have  stayed  in  the  father- 
land far  too  long  as  it  is.  To-morrow  aft 
daybreak  Bold  and  I  must  be  en  route  for 
Trieste."  I  paused ;  she  winced,  and  drew 
in  her  breath  quickly,  but  bowed  her  head 
without  speaking,  and  I  went  on—**  Bliiie 
has  been  a  strange  lot,  and  not  a  very  happy 
one ;  and  this  must  account  to  you  for  my 
reserved,  unsociable  conduct,  my  seeming 
ingratitude  to  my  best  and  kindest  frienda. 
Believe  me,  I  am  not  ungrateful,  only  un- 
happy. I  might  have  been,  I  ought  to  have 
been,  a  very  different  man.  I  shall  to^iight 
bid  you  farewell,  perhaps  for  ever.  You  are 
a  true  friend,  you  have  always  borne  and 
sympathized  with  me.  I  will  tell  you  my 
history ;  bear  and  sympathise  with  me  now. 
I  have  been  a  fool  and  an  idolater  all  n^ 
life ;  but  I  have  been  at  least  consistent  in 
my  folly,  and  true  in  my  idolatry.  From 
my  earliest  boyhood  there  has  been  but  one 
face  on  earth  to  me,  and  that  one  face  wiU 
haunt  me  till  I  die.  Was  it  my  fault,  that 
seeing  her  every  day  I  could  not  choose  bat 
love  her?  that  loving  her  I  would  ha?6 
striven  heart  and  soul,  life  and  limb,  to  win 
her?  And  I  &iled.  I  failed,  though  I 
would  have  poured  out  my  heart's  blood  wX 
her  feet.  I  failed,  and  yet  I  loved  her 
fondly,  painfully,  madly,  as  ever.  Why  am 
I  an  exile  from  my  country — a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth— a  ruined,  desperate 
man  ?  Why,  because  of  her.  And  yet  I 
would  not  have  it  otherwise,  if  I  could.  It 
is  dearer  for  me  to  sorrow  for  her  sake,  than 
it  could  ever  have  been  to  be  happy  with 
another.  Valerie,  God  forbid  you  should 
ever  know  what  it  is  to  love  as  I  have  done. 
God  forbid  that  the  feeling  which  ought  to 
be  the  blessing  and  the  sunshine  of  a  life 
should  turn  to  its  blight  and  its  curse! 
Valerie." 

She  was  shaking  all  over ;  she  was  weepii]|^ 
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under  ha  mMk :  I  ooaM  hour 
her  eobf,  *idd  yet  I  was  pitilen.  I  went  on. 
It  wee  floeh  a  relief  in  the  eelBflfaneaeof  my 
•orrow,  to  poor  out  the  peot-up  grief  of 
yean,  to  teli  any  one,  even  that  aiiBrry 
ligbl-hearted  girl,  bow  bitterly  I  bad 
aniered — how  bopelen  was  my  lot.  It  waa 
BOt  that  I  aaked  for  sympathy,  ik  was  not 
that  I  required  pity;  but  it  seemed  a 
neoeasity  of  my  beings  that  I  should  establish 
in  the  ears  of  one  living  witness,  the  fhct  of 
my  great  sorrow,  ere  I  carried  it  away  with 
me,  perbapa  to  my  grave.  And  all  this 
time  the  melody  ctf  the  **  Weintranben  "  was 
pealing  on,  aa  if  in  mookery.  Oh,  that 
walta !  How  often  she  had  played  it  to  me 
m  the  drawiog-room  at  Beverley  !  Surely, 
iorsly,  it  must  smite  that  cold  heart  even 


My  companion's  sobs  were  less  violent, 
but  she  grasped  the  bouquet  in  her  band  till 
•fSTf  flower  drooped  and  withered  with  the 
pninre. 

"YalMe,''  I  continued,  •<  do  not  think 
me  Tain  or  presumptuous.  I  speak  to  yon 
aa  a  man  who  has  death  looking  him  in  the 
fiMC.  I  am  resolved  never  to  return.  I  am 
DO  braver  than  my  neighbors,  but  I  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  live  for,  and  I  pray  to 
die.  I  can  speak  to  you  now  as  I  would  not 
daiiB  to  speak  if  I  thought  ever  to  look  in 
jour  face  again.  Yon  have  been  my  con- 
ioler,  my  sister,  my  friend.  Oh,  I  could 
bave dared  to  love  you,  Valerie;  to  strive 
for  you,  to  win  you,  hJEid  I  but  been  free. 
Yon  are,  perhaps,  far  worthier  than  that 
pnmd  unMing  girl,  and  yet-^-and  yet-— it 
eannot  be.  Farewell,  Valerie,  dear  Valerie ; 
we  shall  never  meet  again.  You  will  be 
happy,  and  prosperous,  and  beloved;  and 
yon  will  think  sometimes  of  the  poor 
wounded  bird  whose  broken  wing  you  healed, 
ealy  that  it  might  fly  away  once  more  into 
the  storm.  As  for  me,  I  have  had  no  Aiture 
for  yeara.  I  live  only  in  the  past.  Bold 
and  I  must  begin  our  wanderings  again  to- 
iMffrow — Bold  whom  she  used  to  fondle, 
whom  I  love  for  her  sake.  It  is  not  every 
■■a,  Countess  Valerie,  that  will  sacrifice 
has  all  to  an  idea,  and  that  idea  a  false  one !  " 

"Slop,  Vere  !  "  she  gasped  out,  wildly; 
^haah,  for  mercy's  sake,  hush  !  " 

Oh !  that  Toioe,  that  voice !  was  I  dream- 
hig?  vras  it  possible  ?  was  I  mad  ?  Still  the 
lirSd  tonea  of  the  **  Weintranben  "  swelled 
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and  sank  npon  mine  ear ;  still  the  moUegp 
crowd  down  below  were  vThirling  beflve  my 
sight;  and  as  surely  as  I  saw  aod  heard,  so 
surely  waa  it  Constanoe  Beverley  who  laid 
her  hand  in  mine,  and  tearing  down  her 
mask,  turned  upon  me  a  lo<^  so  wild,  ao 
mournful,  so  unearthly,  that^  through  all 
my  astonishment,  all  my  confusion,  it  chilled 
me  to  the  heart.  Many  a  day  afterwarda— ^ 
ay,  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  in  the  sulpha- 
rous  breach,  in  the  reeling  tide  of  battle« 
that  look  haunted  me  still. 

*'So  true,"  she  muttered;  '*0,  misery, 
misory!  too  late." 

**  Forgive  me,  Miss  Beyerley,"  I  resumed^ 
bitterly,  and  with  cold  politeness ;  **  thia 
oommunication  waa  not  intended  for  yon.  I 
meant  to  bid  Countess -Valbrie  farewelL 
You  have  aocidently  heard  that  which  I 
would  have  died  sooner  than  ha?e  told  yon. 
It  would  be  affectation  to  deny  it  now.  I 
shall  not  annoy  you  any  further.  I  con* 
gratulate  you  on  your  many  conquests,  and 
wish  you  good-bye." 

She  was  weeping  once  more,  and  wni^g 
my  hand  convulsively. 

**  Vere,  Vere,"  she  pleaded,  <*  do  not  bead 
hard  upon  me ;  so  bitter,  so  mocking,  so  u» 
like  yourself.  Spare  me,  I  entreat  you ,  for  I 
am  wry  miserable.  You  do  not  know  how  I 
am  situated.  You  do  not  know  how  I  have 
stmg^ed.    But  I  must  not  talk  thus  now* ' 

She  recovered  ber  self-command  with  a 
strong  eflfoH,  and  pale  as  death,  she  spoke 
steadily  on. 

<*  Vere,  We  may  not  make  our  own  lot  in 
life ;  whatever  is,  is  for  the  btst.  It  ia 
too  late  to  think  of  what  might  have  been. 
Vere,  dear  Vote,  you  are  my  brother— yoa 
never  can  be  more  to  me  than  a  dear, 
dear  brother." 

**  Why  not?"  I  gasped,  for  her  worda* 
her  voioe,  her  trembling  frame,  her  soft, 
sweet,  mournful  looks,  had  raised  once  move 
a  legion  of  hopes  that  I  thought  were  buried 
forever  in  my  breast ;  and,  despite  my  cruel 
taunts,  I  loved  her,  even  whilst  I  smote,  aa 
the  fierce  human  heart  can  love,  and  tear, 
and  rend,  and  suffer  the  while,  far,  far  more 
keenly  than  its  victim, 

<*  Because  1  am  the  promised  wife  of  an- 
other. Your  friend.  Count  de  Rohan,  pro- 
posed for  me  thia  very  day,  and  I  accepted 
him." 

She  waa  standing  up  aa  aba  aaid  it,  aad 
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she  spoke  in  a  steady  measared  Toice,  like  a 
ebild  repeating  a  lesson ;  bot  she  sot  down 
when  she  had  finished  and  tried  to  put  her 
mask  on  again.  Her  fingers  trembled  so 
that  she  could  not  tie  the  strings. 

I  offiared  her  mj  arm,  and  we  went  down- 
stairs. Not  a  word  did  we  exchange  till  we 
had  nearly  reached  the  place  where  Sir  Harry 
was  still  standing  talking  to  Victor  de  Rohan. 
Ropsley,  in  his  scarlet  uniform,  was  whirl- 
ing away  with  a  lady  in  a  blue  dress,  whose 
figure  I  recognised  at  once  for  that  of  the 
Countess  Valerie.  It  was  easy  to  discorer 
that  the  young  ladies,  who  resembled  each 
other  in  size  and  stature,  had  changed 
dresses;  and  the  Countess,  to  enhance  the 
deception,  had  lent  her  bouquet  to  her 
friend.  I  was  giddy  and  confused,  like  a 
man  with  his  death-hurt,  but  pride  whispered 
in  my  ear  to  bear  it  in  silence  and  seeming 
unconcern. 

Three  paces  more  would  bring  us  to  Sir 
Harry.  I  should  never  see  her  again.  In  a 
short  time  she  might  perhaps  read  my  name 
in  the  Gazette,  and  then  hard,  haughty, 
fidse  as  she  was,  she  would  like  to  know  that 
I  had  been  true  to  her  to  the  last.  No,  I 
would  not  part  with  her  in  anger ;  my  better 
angel  conquered,  and  I  wrung  her  hand,  and 
whispered,  **  God  bless  you,  Constance." 
**  God  bless  you,  Vere,"  she  replied ;  and 
the  pressure  of  those  soft  trembling  fingers 
thrilled  on  mine  for  many  a  day. 

I  recollect  but  little  more  of  that  ball  in 
the  Redouten-Saal .  I  believe  I  congratulated 
Victor  on  his  approaching  marriage.  1  be- 
lieve I  wished  Valerie  good-bye,  and  was  a 
little  disappointed  at  the  resignation  with 
which  she  accepted  my  departure.  I  have  a 
vague  impression  that  even  Ropsley,  usually 
so  calm,  so  selfish,  so  unsympatbising,  ac- 
companied me  home,  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  ill.  My  mind  had  been  over- 
stang,  and  I  walked  about  like  a  man  in  a 
dream .  But  morning  came  at  last,  and  with 
my  cased  sword  under  my  arm,  and  Bold  in 
a  leash  at  my  feet,  I  stood  on  the  platform 
of  the  railway-station,  waiting  for  the  de- 
parture of  my  train.  An  English  servant, 
in  the  well-known  livery,  touched  his  hat 
as  he  put  a  letter  into  my  hand.  Miser  that 
I  was !  I  would  not  read  it  till  I  was  fairly 
settled  in  the  carriage.  Little  thought  the 
faded  belle,  with  her  false  front,  opposite 
ae,  or  the  fieit  man,  with  a  seal-ring  on  his 
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fore-finger,  by  my  side  how  that  scrap  of 
paper  was  all  my  wealth  on  earth ;  but  thej 
were  honest  Gmaans,  and  possessed  that 
truest  of  all  politeness,  which  does  as  it 
would  be  done  by.  No  inquisitive  regards, 
annoyed  me  during  its  perusal ;  no  imperti- 
nent sympathy  remarked  on  the  tears  which 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  fell  thick  and  fast  upon 
it  ere  it  closed.  I  have  it  by  me  now,  that 
yellow  well-worn  paper.  I  have  read  those 
delicate  womanly  characters  by  scorching 
sunlight,  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  picket's 
lantern,  &r  away  on  the  boundless  sea, 
cramped  and  close  in  the  stifling  tent.  If 
indeed  **  every  bullet  has  its  billet,"  and 
any  one  of  them  had  been  destined  to  lodge 
in  my  bosom,  it  must  have  found  its  way 
right  through  that  fragile  shield — ay,  carried  * 
in  with  it  the  very  words,  which  were  in- 
effiiceably  engraven  on  my  heart.  No  won- 
der I  can  remember  it  all.    Here  it  is : 

<*  Vere,  you  must  not  judge  me  as  men  ate 
so  prone  to  judge  women— -narshly,  hastily, 
uncharitably.  Wq  are  not  all  frivolooSy 
selfish,  and  fond  of  change,  caring  only  lor 
our  amusements,  our  conquests,  as  you  call 
them,  and  our  enmities.  You  were  bitter 
and  cruel  to  me  last  night.  Indeed,  indeed, 
I  feel  you  had  a  right  to  be  so.  Vere,  I  am 
so,  so  sorry  for  you.  But  yon  must  not 
think  I  have  treated  you  unkindly,  or  with 
want  of  confidence.  Remembw  how  yon 
have  avoided  me  ever  since  we  came  to 
Vienna ;  remember  bow  you  have  behaved 
to  me  as  a  stranger,  or  at  most  a  mere 
acquaintance ;  how  you  never  once  inquired 
about  my  prospects,  or  alluded  to  old  times. 
Perhaps  you  were  right;  perhaps  you  ftlt 
hurt,  proud,  and  angry ;  and  yet,  Vere,  I 
had  expected  better  things  from  you.  Had 
I  been  in  your  place,  I  think  I  could  have 
forgiven,  I  thiuK  I  could  have  cared  for, 
sympathized  with,  and  respected  one  whom 
1  was  forbidden  to  love,  if  I  were  a  man, 
it  seems  tome  that  I  should  not  place  happi- 
ness, however  great,  as  the  one  sole  aim  of 
my  existence;  that  I  should  strive  to  win 
honor  and  distinction,  to  benefit  my  fellow- 
men,  and  above  all,  to  fulfil  my  duty,  even 
with  no  higher  reward  here  below  than  my 
own  approval.  Vere,  when  a  man  feels  be 
is  doing  rieht,  others  think  so  too.  I  could 
be  proud,  O  so  proud,  of  my  brother.  Yes, 
Vere,  it  is  my  turn  to  implore  now,  and  I 
entreat  you  let  me  be  a  sister,  a  very  dear 
sister  to  you.    As  such  I  will  tell  you  all 
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[IV  piefs,  all  my  doings ;  as  such  I  &ia  con- 
do  m  you,  write  to  vou,  think  of  you,  pray 
for  you,  as  indeed  I  do,  v^re,  every  morning 
and  evening  of  my  l\h.     And  now  let  ns 
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dbmta  at  once  and  forever  the  tboagbts  of 
what  mifltht  have  been.  The  past  is  beyond 
xeoall— &e  present,  as  joa  used  to  say,  does 
not  eiuBt.  The  fatore  none  can  call  their  i 
own.  There  is  but, one  reality  in  life,  and  i 
that  IS  Right.  Yere,  I  have  done  right.  I 
have  followed  the  path  of  dnty.  Brother, 
I  call  upon  you  for  your  help  along  the  roiigh 
steep  way ;  you  have  never  failed  me  yet, 
yoo  will  not  fiul  me  now. 

*<  You  know  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
very  young.  Since  then  my  father  has  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  both  parents  towards  his 
child.  *As  I  have  grown  older  and  seen  more 
of  the  world,  I  nave  been  better  able  to 
appreciate  his  affection  and  devotion  to  my- 
BMi.  A  litUe  ^rl  must  have  been  a  sad  clog 
upon  a  man  like  my  dear  father,  a  hig£ 
spirited  gentleman,  fond  of  the  world,  fond 
of  society,  fi)nd  of  pleasure.  Besides,  had 
it  not  been  for  me,  he  would  have  married 
again,  and  heprefeired  to  sacrifice  his  happi- 
ness to  his  child.  Can  I  ever  repay  him  ? 
No.  TThatever  may  have  been  bis  faults, 
he  hu  been  a  kind,  kind  father  to  me.  I 
will  tell  you  all  frankly,  Yere,  as  this  is  the 
last  time  the  subject  can  ever  be  mentioned 
between  us.  Had  I  been  free  to  choose,  I 
would  have  been  yours.  I  am  not  ashamed 
—nay,  I  am  proud  to  own  it.  But  you 
know  how  impossible  it  vras,  how  absolutely 
my  father  forbade  it.  To  have  disobeyed 
him  would  have  been  wicked  and  ungrateful. 
I  feel  that  even  you  would  not  have  respected 
me  had  I  done  so.  But  of  late  he  has  l)«come 
most  anxious  to  see  me  settled  in  life.  From 
his  own  hints,  and  Captain  Ropsley's  open 
issertions,  it  seems  this  alone  can  stave  off 
some  dreadful  evil.  I  do  not  understand  it. 
I  only  know  I  am  bound  to  do  all  in  my 
power  for  papa;  and  that  he  is  entangled 
with  that  baa,  unprincipled  man  I  feel  con- 
vinced. O,  Yere,  it  might  have  been  far, 
fiur  worse.  In  accepting  Count  de  Rohan,  I 
have  escaped  a  great  and  frightful  danger. 
Besides,  i  esteem  him  highly,  I  like  his 
society,  I  admire  his  open,  honorable  char- 
acter. I  have  known  him  all  my  life ;  he  is 
your  oldest  fHend— I  need  not  ^arge  upon 
his  merits  to  you.  His  sister,  too,  is  a 
charming,  frank-hearted  girl.  From  all  I 
beard,  from  all  I  saw,  I  had  hoped,  Yere, 
thatslie  bad  effaced  in  your  mind  the  un- 
happy recollections  of  former  days.    She  is 
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beautful,  accomplished,  and  attractive ;  can 
you  wonder  that  I  believed  what  I  was  tcdd, 
and  judged,  besides,  by  what  I  saw  7  Even 
now  we  might  be  related.  You  seem  to  like 
her,  and  she  would  make  any  one  happy. 
Forgive  me,  Yere,  forgive  me  lot  the  sueges- 
tion.  It  seems  so  unfeeling  now,  whilst  I 
have  your  tones  of  misery  ringing  in  my 
ears ;  and  yet,  Heaven  knows,  your  hapj^ 
ness  is  the  wish  nearest  my  heart.  .  Consult 
only  thaty  and  I  shall,  be  satisfied.  To  hear 
of  you  welfare,  your  success,  will  make  me 
happy.  I  cannot,  I  must  not  write  to  you 
again.  You  yourself  would  not  wish  it.  I 
feel  for  yoo,  Yere ;  I  know  how  you  must 
sufier,  but  the  steel  must  be  tempered  in  the 
fire,  and  it  is  through  suffering  that  men 
learn  to  be  great  and  good.  There  are  other 
prizes  in  life  besides  happinees.  There  is  an 
hour  coming  for  us  all,  when  even  the  dearest 
and  closest  will  have  to  partv  May  we  both 
be  ready  when  that  hour  arrives.  And  now 
it  is  time  to  bid  the  long  farewell ;  our  paths 
in  life  must  henceforth  oe  separate.  Do  not 
think  unkindly  of  me,  Yere ;  I  may  not  be 
with  you,  but  I  may  be  proud  of  you,  and 


wish  yon  every  happiness.  Forget  me— vet 
not  altogether.  Dear,  dear  brother,  God 
bless  you !  and  farewell !  " 

'<  Take  care  of  poor  Bold.*' 

So  it  was  really  over  at  last.  Well,  and 
what  then  ?  Had  it  not  been  over,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  long  ago  ?  Yes,  there 
was  something  worth  living  for,  after  all. 
There  was  no  bitterness  now,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  hope ;  the  cup  had  been  drained 
to  the  dr^,  and  the  very  intoxication  of 
the  draught  had  passed  away,  but  it  had  in- 
vigorated the  system  and  given  new  life  to 
the  heart.  It  was  much  to  feel  that  I  had 
been  valued  and  appreciated  by  such  a 
woman — much  to  know  that  my  name  would 
never  fisill  unmeaningly  on  her  ear.  And  I 
would  be  worthy,  I  would  never  fail.  The 
sacrifice  would  be  perfected.  And  though  I 
might  never  see  her  again  on  earth,  I  would 
preserve  her  image  pure  and  unsullied  in  my 
heart  of  hearts.  Constance  Beverley  should 
henceforth  and  forever  be  my  ideal  of  all 
that  was  purest  and  noblest  and  best  beloved 
in  woman. 
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**  Johnny,  want  to  see  the  baiaar?  "  The 
speaker  was  a  Greek  of  the  lowest  class,  de- 
praved and  dirty,  with  a  flexibility  of  limb 
and  cnnning  of  countenance  only  to  be  seen 
in  the  present  representatiyes  of  that  race 
who  once  furnished  the  sculptor  with  his 
glorious  ideal  of  god-like  strength  and  intel- 


lectual beauty.  I  longed  to  kick  him — the 
climate  of  Constantinople  is  provocative  of 
irritation,  and  I  felt  that  with  my  bushy 
beard,  my  Oriental  demeanor,  and  my  at- 
quaintance  with  Turkish  habits  and  pro- 
ficienoy  in  the  language,  it  was  irritating  to 
be  called ''  Johnny,"  and  asked  to  **  see  the 
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3aiaar,"u  tboogh  I  had  been  tbeBmootheet 
ond  ruddiest  ensign, disembBrked  for  a  day's 
leave  from  yonder  erowded  troop-ship,  an 
innooent  lamb  frisking  in  the  sun  on  my 
way  up  to  the  shambles  before  Sebastopd. 

Yes,  I  was  pretty  well  aoclimatized  in 
l!arkey  now.  A  year  and  more  had  passed 
OTer  my  head  sinee  I  had  lefk  Vienna,  the 
morning  after  that  memorable  ball  at  the 
Sedouten-Saal,  and  what  changes  had  that 
year  brought  forth!  Sir  Harry  Be?erley 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  an  investi- 
gation into  that  worthy  gentleman's  afiSftirs 
bad  explained  much  that  was  hitherto  in- 
comprehensible in  his  conduct  as  to  his 
daughter's  marriage  and  his  connection  with 
Bopeley.  The  latter  had  played  his  game 
scientifically  throughout.  He  was  aware 
that  on  a  proper  settlement  being  made,  by 
marriage  or  otherwise,  for  his  daughter,  Sir 
Harry  would  obtain  the  fee-simple  of  certain 
property  which,  until  such  an  event,  he  only 
held  in  trust  for  the  young  lady's  benefit; 
and  as  these  were  the  sole  funds  to  which 
the  far-seeing  Guardsman  could  look  to 
liquidate  Sir  Harry's  debts  to  himself,  in- 
curred no  one  knew  exactly  how,  it  was  his 
object  to  expediate  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
marriage  of  my  early  love.  As  she  was  an 
heiress  he  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
wed  her  himself,  and  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  entered  into  terms  with 
her  father  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object. 
That  scheme  was  however  defeated  by  her 
own  determination,  and  it  had  long  been 
apparent  to  my  mind  that  Constance  had 
<mly  married  my  old  friend  Victor  to  escape 
firom  the  dreadful  alternative  of  becoming 
Bopsley's  wife :  that  such  an  alliance  prom- 
ised but  ill  for  the  future  happiness  of  both, 
I  could  not  conceal  from  myself,  and  yet  so 
selfish  is  the  human  heart,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
shake  the  '<  trail  of  the  serpent "  from  off 
the  flowrets  of  our  earthly  love,  I  could  not 
regret  as  I  ought  to  have  done  that  the  two 
people  whom  most  I  cared  fo^  in  the  world, 
should  not  be  as  devoted  to  each  other  as  is 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom  the 
tie  of  marriage  has  bound  indissolnbly  to- 
gether. 

Ah !  she  was  Countess  de  Rohan  now, 
living  at  Edeldorf  in  all  that  state  and  lux- 
ury which  she  was  so  well  calculated 
to  adorn ;  and  1,  what  had  I  done  ainee  we 
parted  forever  at  the  masquerade?    Well,  I 
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had  striven  to  fulfil  her  wishes— to  rise  to 
honor  and  distinction,  to  be  worthy  of  her 
firiendship  and  estsem.  Fame  I  hud  gained 
none,  bat  I  had  done  my  duty.  Omar 
Pasha,  my  kind  pathitif  who  had  never  for- 
gotten the  child  that  sympathised  with  him 
at  .Edeldorf,  had  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  my  servioss ;  and  'Skender  Bey,  drunk 
or  sober,  never  passed  me  without  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  haiid.  For  more  than  a  year 
I  had  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Tufkisb 
commander  and  the  Turkish  Army. ,  I  bad 
seen  the  merits  of  those  poor,  patient, 
stanch  unflinching  troops,  and  the  short- 
comings of  their  corrupt  and  venhl  offioeia. 
I  knew,  none  better,  bow  the  Turkish  s<^ 
dier  will  bear  hunger,  thirst,  privation,  ill- 
usage,  and  arrears  of  pay,  without  a 
murmur;  how,  with  his  implicit  faith  in 
destiny,  and  his  noble  self-sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  the  Sultan,  he  is  capable 
of  endurance  and  effort  such  as  put  the 
ancient  Spartan  to  the  blush— witness  the 
wan  faces,  the  spectral  forms,  guant,  fam* 
ine-stricken  and  hollow-eyed,  that  so  dog- 
gedly carried  out  the  behests  of  the  tameless 
defender  of  Kars.  I  have  seen  him  starved 
and  cheated  that  his  colonel  might  gormaa* 
disc— ay !  and  in  defiance  of  the  Propheti 
drink  to  intoxication  of  the  forbidden  liquid, 
^-and  I  wondered  not,  as  none  who  knew 
the  nation  need  wonder,  that  Russian  gold 
will  work  its  way  to  the  defeat  of  a  Turkish 
army  far  more  swifUy  than  all  the  steel  that 
bristles  over  the  thronging  columns  of  the 
Muscovite.  Keep  the  Pasha's  hands  dean^ 
or  make  it  worth  his  while  to  be  fitithful  to 
his  country— forbid  the  northern  eagle  from 
spreading  his  wing  over  the  Black  Sea,  and 
you  may  trust  the  Turkish  soldier  that  not 
a  Russian  regiment  ever  reaches  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.  All  this  I  had  seen, 
and  for  long  I  was  content  to  east  in  my  lot 
with  this  brave  people,  struggling  against 
the  invader ;  but  my  own  countrymen  were 
in  arms  scarce  two  hundred  miles  off,  the 
si^  of  Sebastepol  was  dragging  wearily  on 
from  day  to  day — ^I  felt  that  I  would  fain  be 
under  the  dear  old  English  flag,  Vould  fain 
strike  one  blow  surrounded  by  the  kindly 
English  faces,  dieered  by  the  homely  Eng- 
lish tongues.  She  was  more  likely  to  hear 
of  me,  too,  if  1  could  gain  some  employment 
with  the  English  army ;  and  this  last  argu- 
ment proved  to  me  too  painfully  what  I  £id 
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sfcrmn  to  eoaoeal  irom  mjsrif,  how 
little  tbcM  long  months  of  trials,  privatioDS, 
and  excitament  had  altered  the  real  feelingiB 
of  mj  heart.  Woold  it  he  alwajs  eo? 
Alas,  ahu!  it  was  a  weary  lot ! 

«•  Johnny,  want  to  see  the  basaar  ?  "  He 
woke  me  from  mj  day-dream,  bat  I  felt 
more  kindly  towards  him  now,  more  cosmo- 
politan, more  charitable.  In  each  a  eoene 
as  that,  bow  eoald  any  man,  a  aoit  in  such 
a  throng,  think  only  of  his  own  individual 
intereets  or  sufferuigs? 

Never  since  the  days  of  the  Crusaders-^ 
ay,  ecaroely  even  in  that  romantic  time,  was 
there  eeen  eoch  a  motley  asmmblage  as  now 
crowded 'the  wooden  bridge  that  traverses  the 
Qolden  Horn,  between  bostling,  dirty,  dtMao- 
narU  Pera,  and  stately,  quiet,  dignified  Stom- 
boul,  thoee  two  snggeetive  quarters  that  con- 
stitute the  Turkish  capital.  On  that  bridge 
might  be  eeen  a  specimen  of  nearly  every 
imtioo  under  the  sun — the  English  soldier 
with  hie  burly,  upright  figure,  and  staid, 
welMisctplined  air ;  the  rakish  Zouave,  with 
his  rollicking  gait,  and  professed  libertinism 
of  demeanor,  foreign  to  the  real  character  of 
the  man.  Jauntily  he  sways  and  swaggers 
along,  his  hands  thrust  into  the  podsets  of 
hii  enormous  red  petticoat  trousers,  his  blonde 
hair  shaved  doee  "  k  la  Kbabyle,"  and  his 
fiur  oomplezion  burnt  red  by  an  African  sun 
long  befbre  he  came  here,  **  en  route,  voyes- 
vons,  to  fill  the  ditch  of  the  Malakhoff." 
'^Psjrdon,"  he  observes  to  a  tall,  stately 
Persian  fresh  from  Astracan,  whom  he  joet- 
lea  unwittingly,  ior  a  Frenchman  is  never 
impolite  save  when  he  really  intends  insult ; 
— the  fire-worriiipper,  in  his  long  sad-oolored 
robes  and  h^  pointed  cap,  wreathes  his 
aquiline  features  into  an  expression  of  statdy 
astonishment, — for  a  Persian,  too,  has  his 
notions  of  good  breeding,  and  is  extremely 
punctilious  in  acting  up  to  them.  His  pic- 
tuiesqoe  costume,  however,  and  dignified 
beating  are  loet  upon  the  Zouave,  for  a 
gilded  araha  is  at  the  moment  paming,  with 
its  well-guaided  freight,  and  the  accursed 
Giaour  ogles  these  flowers  of  the  harem  with 
an  impudent  pertinacity  of  truly  Parisian 
powth.  The  beauties,  fresh  from  their  bath, 
attempt,  vrith  henna-tinted  fingers,  to  draw 
tbsir  thin  veils  higher  over  their  radiant  fea- 
twee,  their  bedgovro-looking  dresses  tighter 
round  their  plump  forms;  an  arrangement 
wkieh  b)r»  aooio  Vitality  invariably  disoloees 
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the  beauties  of  face  and  figure  more  liberally 
than  before.  Here  a  Jew,  in  hie  black  dress 
and  solemn  tnrban,  is  counting  his  gains  at- 
tentively on  his  fingers ;  there  an  Armenian 
priest,  vrith  square  cap  and  long  dusky  dra- 
peries, tells  his  prayers  upon  sandal-#ood 
beads.  A  mad  dervish,  naked  to  the  loins, 
his  hair  knotted  in  elf-locks,  his  limbs  ma- 
cerated by  starvation,  howls  out  his  unearthly 
dirge,  to  which  nobody  seems  to  pay  atten- 
tion, save  that  Yankee  skipper,  in  a  round 
hat,  fresh  frOm  Halifiix  to  Balaklava,  who  ii 
much  astonished,  if  he  Woold  only  confess  it, 
and  who  sets  doVrn  in  his  mental  log-book 
all  that  he  sees  and  hears  in  this  strange 
country  as  an  **  almighty  Start."  ItaKtuD 
sailors,  speaking  as  much  with  their  fingers 
as  their  tongues,  call  perpetually  on  the  Vir- 
gin; whilst  Greeks,  Maltese,  and  Ionian 
felanders  scream,  and  gesticulate,  and  jabbeir, 
and  cheat  whenever  and  however  they  can. 
Yonder  an  Arab  from  the  desert  stalks  grim 
and  haughty,  as  though  he  trod  the  burning 
sands  of  hte  free,  boundless  home.  Armed 
to  the  teeth,  the  costly  shawl  around  htB 
waist  bristling  with  pistols  and  sword  and 
deadly  yataghan,  he  look;  every  inch  the' 
tamelese  war-hawk  whoee  hand  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against 
him.  Preoccupied  is  he,  though,  and  ill  at 
ease,  for  he  has  left  his  steed  in  a  stable  from 
whence  he  feels  no  certainty  that  priceless 
animal  may  not  be  stolen  er^e  returns ; 
and  should  he  lose  his  horse,  what  will  his 
very  life  avail  him  then?  Neverthelees, 
he  can  sbeer  bitterly  on  that  gigantic  Ethi- 
opian— a  slave,  of  course— who  stmts  past 
him  in  all  the  borrowed  importance  of  % 
great  man's  favorite.  At  Constantinople,  as 
at  New  Orleahs^-in  the  City  of  the  Sultan 
as  in  the  Land  of  the  Free,  the  swarthy  skin, 
the  flattened  features,  and  the  woolly  bait  of 
the  negro  denote  the  slave.  That  is  a  tall, 
stalwart  fellow  though,  and  would  fetch  his 
price  in  South  Carolina  fast  enough,  were  he 
put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Such 
a  lot  he  need  not  dread  here,  and  he  leads 
some  half-dosen  of  his  comrades,  like  him* 
self,  splendidly  dressed  and  armed,  with  a 
confident,  not  to  say  bellicose,  air,  that  seems 
to  threaten  all  bystanders  vrith  annihilation 
if  they  do  not  speedily  make  iksj  for  his 
master  the  Pasha.  And  now  the  Pasha 
himself  comee  swinging  by  at  the  fret  easy 
walk  of  his  Biagnifioent  Turkish  chaigeri  not 
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many  orosses  removed  from  the  pure  blood 
of  the  deeert.  The  animal  seems  prood  of 
its  costly  accoutrements,  its  bead-stall  em- 
bossed with  gold  and  faousings  sown  with 
pearls,  nor  seems  inclined  to  flag  or  waver 
under  the  goodly  weight  it  carries  so  jauntily. 
A  gentleman  of  sabstantial  proportions  is 
the  Pasha;  broad,  strong,  and  corpulent, 
with  the  quiet,  contented  air  of  one  whose 
babitual  life  is  spent  amongst  subordinates 
and  inferiors.  He  is  a  true  Turk,  and  it  is 
easy  to  trace  in  bis  gestures  and  demeanor — 
haughty,  grave,  and  courteous — the  bearing 
of  the  dominant  race.  His  stout  person  is 
buttoned  into  a  tight  blue  frock-coat,  on  the 
breast  of  which  glitters  the  diamond  Order 
of  the  Medjidjie,  and  a  fez  or  crimson  skull- 
cap, with  a  brass  button  in  the  crown,  sur- 
mounts his  broad  placid  faccf  clean  and  close 
shaved,  all  but  the  carefully-trimmed  black 
moustache.  A  plain  scimitar  bangs  at  bis 
side,  and  the  long  chibouques,  with  their 
costly  amber  mouthpieces,  are  carried  by  the 
pipe-bearer  in  his  rear.  The  cripple  asking 
for  alms  at  his  horse's  feet  narrowly  escapes 
being  crushed  beneath  its  hoofs;  but  in 
Turkey  nobody  takes  any  trouble  about  any- 
body else,  and  the  danger  being  past,  the 
cripple  seems  well  satisfied  to  lie  basking  in 
the  sun  on  those  warm  boards,  and  wait  for 
bis  destiny,  like  a  true  Mussulman  as  he  is. 
Loud  are  the  outcries  of  this  Babel-like 
throng ;  aA  the  porters  of  Galata  stagger 
by  under  enormous  loads,  shouting  the  while 
with  stentorian  lungs,  well  adapted  to  their 
Herculean  frames.  Water-carriers  and 
sweetmeat  venders  vie  with  each  other  in 
proclaiming  the  nature  of  their  business  in 
discordant  tones ;  a  line  of  donkeys,  bearing 
on  their  patient  backs  long  planks  swaying 
to  and  fro,  are  violently  addressed  by  their 
balf-naked  drivers  in  language  of  which  the 
poetic  force  is  equalled  only  by  the  energetic 
enunciation  ;  and  a  string  of  Turkish  fire- 
men, holloaing  as  if  for  their  lives,  are  hurry- 
ing-^-if  an  Osmanli  can  ever  be  said  to  hurry 
«»>to  extinguish  one  of  those  conflagrations 
which  periodically  depopulate  Pera  and 
Stamboul. 

The  blue  sparkling  water,  too,  is  alive 
with  traffic,  and  is  indeed  anything  but  a 
**  silent  highway.  '*  Graceful  caiques,  rowed 
by  their  lightly-clad  watermen — by  far  the 
most  picturesque  of  all  the  dwellers  by  the 
&>6phomB"Hihoot  out  m  all  direotiom  from 
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behind  vessels  of  every  rig  and  every  ton* 
nage ;  the  boatmen  screaming,  of  course,  on 
every  occasion,  at  the  very  top  of  their 
voices.  All  is  bustle,  confusion,  and  noise ; 
but  the  tall  black  cedars  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Seraglio-palace  tower,  solemn  and  im- 
movable into  the  blue  cloudless  sky,  for  there 
is  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  to  fan  the 
scorching  noon,  and  the  domes  and  minarets 
of  Stamboul's  countless  mosques  glitter  white 
and  dasEsling  in  the  glare.  It  is  refreshing 
to  watch  the  ripple  yonder  on  the  radiant 
Bosphorus,  where  the  breeze  sighs  gently  up 
from  the  Sea  of  Marmora— alas !  we  have 
not  a  chance  of  it  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  restless  white' sea-fowl, 
whom  the  Turks  believe  to  be  the  lost  soub 
of  the  wicked,  scouring  ever  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  seemingly  without  stay 
or  intermission,  during  the  livelong  day.'  It 
is  ominous,  too,  to  mark  that  enormous 
vulture  poised  aloft  on  his  broad  wing,  like 
a  shadow  of  evil  impending  over  the  devoted 
city.  There  are  few  places  in  the  world  so 
characteristic  as  the  bridge  between  Galata  * 
and  Stamboul. 

And  now  the  traffic  is  brought  to  a  stand- 
still, for  the  huge  fabric  has  to  be  opened, 
and  swings  back  on  its  binges  for  the  passage 
of  some  mighty  craft  moving  slowly  on  to 
the  inner  harbor  to  refit.  It  is  a  work  of 
time  and  labor ;  the  former  article  is  of  con- 
siderably less  value  to  our  Moslem  friends 
than  the  latter,  and  is  lavished  accordingly ; 
but  though  business  may  be  suspended  for 
the  nonce,  noise  increases  tenfold,  every  item 
of  the  throng  deeming  the  present  an  oppor^ 
tune  moment  at  which  to  deliver  his,  her,  or 
its  opinion  on  things  in  general.  Nimble 
fingers  roll  the  fragrant  cigarette,  and  dis- 
sonant voices  rise  above  the  white  spiral 
smoke  into  the  clear  bright  air.  Close  be- 
hind me  I  recognize  the  well-known  Saxon 
expletive  adjuring  Johnny  to  ''  drive  on  " — 
said  **  Johnny  "  invariably  returning  a  bless- 
ing for  a  curse;  but  *' driving  on,"  if  by 
that  expression  is  meant  activity  and  prog- 
ress, as  little  as  may  be.  Turning  round,  I 
confiront  a  florid  Saxon  faee,  with  busby 
beard  and  whiskers,  surmounting  a  square 

*  The  raborb  of  Pera  lying  bext  the  Bosphorus, 
a  locality  combining  the  peenliaritfes  of  oar  own 


Smithfield,  St  GUes*,  and  BilUnAseate  in  their 
worst  days.  There  is  another  bndffe  across  the 
Golden  Horn,  higher  up;  but  Itstnme,  compared 


to  that  of  its  BQdghbor,  is  M  that  of  Waterloo^) 
London  bridge. 
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fism  Hhki  somehow  I  think  I  hare  sees  he- 
fore.  "Scant  greetiiqg  eerrei  in  time  of 
strife,"  end  taking  my  ehance  of  a  mistake, 
lealote mj  neighhor  politely. 

"  Mr.  Manners^  I  helieye  7  I  am  afraid 
you  do  not  recollect  me .  * ' 

"  Major  Manners,  sir ;  Major  Manners — 
ftiy  moch  at  your  serrioe,"  is  the  reply,  in 
a  tone  of  mild  correction.  '*  No ;  I  confess 
yon  hare  the  adyantage  of  me.  And  yet — 
esa  it  be  7    Yes,  it  is— Vers  Egerton !  " 

'*  The  same/*  I  answered,  with  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  hand ;  "  but  it  is  strange  we 
ehoald  meet  here,  of  all  places  in  the  world.'* 

<*  I  always  told  you  I  was  bom  to  be  a 
soldier,  Egerton,"  said  the  usher,  with  his 
lonner  jaunty  air  of  good-humored  brayado ; 
«« and  here  I  am  amongst  the  rest  of  you. 
Bless  me,  how  you're  grown !  I  should  not 
hare  known  you  had  you  not  spoken  to  me. 
And  I— 4on't  yon  think  I  am  altered,  eh  7 
improfed,  perhaps,  but  certainly  altered — 
what?" 

I  glanced  orer  my  friend's  dress,  and 
sgreed  with  him  most'  cordially  as  to  tbe 
alleraiion  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
i4>pearance.  The  eye  gets  so  accustomed  to 
diffiwence  of  costume  at  Constantinople,  that 
it  is  hardly  attnusted  by  any  eccentricity  of 
habit,  howerer  nncommon ;  but  when  my 
attention  was  called  by  Manners  himself  to 
his  exterior,  I  could  not  but  confess  that  he 
was  apparelled  in  a  style  of  gorgeous  mag- 
nificence, such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
High  black  riding  boots  of  illustrious  polish, 
with  heayy  stesl  spurs  that  would  haye  be- 
come Prince  Bnpert;  crimson  pantaloons 
under  a  bright  green  tunic,  single-breasted, 
and  with  a  collar  h  la  guillotine j  4hat  showed 
off  to  great  adyantage  the  manly  neck  and 
huge  bushy  beard,  but  at  the  same  time 
suggested  uncomfortable  ideas  of  sore  throats 
and  gashing  sabre-strokes ;  a  sash  of  golden 
tissue,  and  a  sword-belt,  new  and  richly  em- 
bfoidered,  sustaining  a  cavalry  sabre  nearly 
lour  feet  long,— «11  this  was  more  proYO- 
oatiye  of  admiration  than  enyy ;  but  when 
such  a  taut  ensemble  was  surmounted  by  a 
white  beayer  helmet  with  a  red  plume,  some- 
thing of  .a  oompromise  between  tbe  head- 
dress of  the  champion  at  Astley's  and  that 
whidi  is  moch  affscted  by  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, the  general  effect,  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess, became  striking  in  the  extreme. 

•*I  see,"  said  I ;  «'I  ateiie  you  yevy 


much;  but  what  is  it?^the  uniform,  I 
mean.  Staff  corps  7  Land  Transport  ? 
What7  " 

**  Land  Transport,  indeed!"  replied 
Manners,  indignantly.  **  Not  a  bit  of  it- 
nothing  half  so  low.  The  Bashi-Bazoaks— 
Beatson's  Horse— whateyer  you  like  to  call 
them.  Capital  seryice— excellent  pay — the 
officers  a  jorial  set  of  fellows ;  and  really— eh 
now  7  confess,  a  magnificent  uniform.  Come 
and  join  us,  ^erton — we  ha?e  lots  of  yacan- 
cies ;  it's  the  best  thing  out.'^ 

'*  And  your  men 7"  I  asked,  for  I  had 
heard  something  of  these  Bashi-Bazoaks  and 
their  dashing  leader.  **  What  sort  of  so^ 
diers  are  they  7 — can  you  depend  upon 
them  7" 

**  I'd  lead  them  anywhere,"  replied  my 
enthusiastic  friend,  whose  experience  of  yra^ 
fkre  was  as  yet  purely  theoretical.  '<  The 
finest  fellows  you  oyer  saw ;  full  of  confidence 
in  their  officers,  and  such  horsemen !  Talk 
of  your  English  dragoons !  why,  our  fellows 
will  ride  up  to  a  brick  wall  at  a  gallop,  and 
pull  up  dead  short;  pick  a  gloye  off  the 
ground  from  the  saddle,  or  put  a  bullet  in  il 
when  going  by  as  hard  as  they  can  lay  legs 
to  the  ground.  You  should  really  see  them 
under  arms.  My  opinion  is,  they  are  ih0 
finest  cayalry  in  the  world." 

**  And  their  discipline  ' "  I  continued* 
knowing  as  I  did  something  of  these  wild 
Asiatics  and  their  predatory  and  irregular 
habits. 

'<  Oh,  discipline !  "  answered  my  embryo 
warrior ;  "  bother  the  discipline !  we  mustn't 
begin  by  giying  them  too  much  of  that; 
besides,  it's  nonsense  to  drill  those  fellowq, 
it  would  only  spoil  their  dash.  They  behaye 
yery  well  in  camp.  I  haye  been  with  them 
now  six  weeks,  and  we  haye  only  had  one 
row  yet.". 

<<And  was  that  serious  7"  I  asked, 
anxious  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  such  loi^ 
experience  as  my  friend's. 

**  Serious  " — replied  Manners,  thought 
fully ;  **  well,  it  was  serious ;  pistols  kepi 
popping  off,  and  I  thought  at  one  time 
things  were  beginning  to  look  yery  ugly,  hot 
the  chief  soon  put  them  to  rights.  They 
positiyely  adore  him.  I  don't  know  whethei 
he  punished  the  ringleaders.  Howeyer,'' 
added  he,  brightening  up,  **  you  must  expeel 
these  sort  of  things  with  Irr^lars.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  was  oyer  shot  at,  Egertoi|; 
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it's  not  half  bo  bad  at  I  expected :  we  are 
all  dying  to  get  into  the  field.  Hallph ! 
they  have  shut  the  bridge  again,  and  I  mast 
be  getting  on.  Which  way  ue  you  going 
—to  the  Seraeker&t?  Come  and  dine  with 
me  to-day  at  Meesire'e — Salaam !  " 

And  Manners  stratted  off,  apparently  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  himself,  his  uniform, 
and  his  Bashi-Bazonks.  Well !  he,  too,  had 
embarked  on  the  stormy  career  of  war.  It 
was  wonderful  how  men  turned  up  fit  Con- 
stantinople, od  their  way  to  or  from  the 
BVont.  It.  seemed  as  if  society  in  general 
had  determined  on  making  an  expedition  to 
the  East.  Dandies  from  St.  James's  street 
were  amusing  themselves  by  amateur  sol- 
diering before  Sebastopol,  and  London  fine 
ladies  were  to  be  seen  mincing  about  on  the 
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rugged  stones  of  Pera,  talking  bad  French 
to  the  astonished  Turks  with  a  confidence 
that  was  truly  touching.  It  was  Europe 
invading  Asia  once  more,  and  I  could  not 
always  think  Europe  showed  to  advantage 
in  the  contrast.  A  native  Turk,  calm, 
dignified,  kindly,  and  polite,  is  a  nobler 
specimen  of  the  humi^n  race  th^ui  a  bustling 
French  barber  or  a  greedy  German  Jew ; 
and  of  the  two  latter  cla9ses  Pera  was  un- 
fortunately full  even  to  overflowing.  Well, 
it  was  refreshing  to  have  crossed  the  bridge 
at  last — to  have  left  behind  one  the  miser- 
able attempt  at  Europeanipm,  the  dirt,  the 
turmoil,  and  the  disqpmfbrt  of  Pera,  for  the 
quiet  calm,  the  stately  sedunon,  and  the 
venerable  magnificence  of  Stamboul. 


tHAPTXE  zzxi. — rpjg 


Truib  Believers  were  thronging  in  and 
out  of  the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  pious 
in  the  consciousness  of  their  many  proetra- 
tions,  rigorous  in  their  observance  of  the 
hour  of  prayer.  A  tnoUak  was  shouting 
from  one  of  the  minarets,  calling  north, 
■outh,  east,  and  west  on  all  the  faithful 
iervants  of  the  Prophet  to  offer  up  their 
daily  orisons ;  and  the  infidel,  as  we  term 
him,  responded  zealously  to  the  call.  Busi- 
ness was  drowsily  nodding  in  the  bazaar ; 
and  the  tradesman,  sitting  cro«-legged  on 
his  counter,  pointed  feebly  with  his  pipe  to- 
wards the  rich  wares  which  his  customer 
seemed  barely  to  have  energy  to  select. 
Slipshod  Turkish  Udies,  accompanied  by 
their  negro  damsels,  were  tripping  slowly 
home  from  the  bath,  peeping  at  the  Giaour 
through  the  thin  folds  of  their  yash-maks 
with  curiosity  not  nn tempered  by  scorn. 
Pot-bellied  children,  pashas  in  miniature, 
holding  up  their  garments  with  one  band, 
whilst  they  extended  the  henna-dyed  fingers 
of  the  other,  waddled  after  the  stranger,  now 
spitting  at  him  with  preooeioua  faMticism, 
now  screaming  out  something  about  '*  Bono 
Johnny  "  and  '*  Para,''  in  unseemly  cupidity 
for  an  alms.  Dog9,  gorged  and  deepj,  the 
recognized  scavengers  of  the  streets,  lay 
eoUed  up  in  each  shady  corner  and  recess. 
Everything  betokened  somnolence  and  re- 
pose. The  very  sentry  at  the  gate  of  the 
Seraskfliit  had  laid  his  musket  carefully 
aside,  and  was  himself  leaning  agpunst  the 
wall  in  an  attitude  of  helpless  lesigiiation 
and  imbecility.     My  Turkish  uniform,  and 
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his  knowledge  of  my  penon  as  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Omar  Pasha,  served  somewhat  to 
arouse  him;  but  ere  he  was  fSurly  under 
arms  I  was  already  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
Serasker&t,  ^d  beyond  reach  of  his  chal- 
lenge or  his  salute.  What  a  contrast  did  it 
present  to  our  own  Horse-Ouards,  to  which 
office  it  is  a  corresponding  institution !  No^ 
withstanding  our  boasted  superiority,  no^ 
withstanding  the  proverbial  supineness  and 
indolence  of  the  Sultan's  officials,  the  com- 
parison vras  hardly  in  &vor  of  our  London 
head-quarters  for  the  hindrance  of  military 
affairs.  Here  was  no  helpless  messenger, 
whose  business  it  seems  to  be  to  know 
nothing^  and  who  answering  every  question 
with  the  unfailing  *'  I  will  go  and  inquire," 
disappears  and  is  seen  no  more.  Here  was 
no  supercilious  derk,  whose  duty  would 
appear  tp  enjoin  ooncealssent  of  all  he  does 
know,  and  an  imperative  necessity  of  throw- 
ing difficulties  in  everybody'*  way.  Here 
was  no  lingering  for  hours  in  an  ante-room« 
to  obtain  a  five  minutes'  interview  of  author- 
itative disapjHPobation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
submissive  d^ppointment  on  the  other.  On 
the  oontiary ,  at  the  loot  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  Seraskief 's  apartgients  were  collected 
a  posse  of  bustling,  smart  attendants,  all 
alive  and  willing  to  assist  in  whatever  was 
going  on.  Foreign  ofioers,  chiefly  Hnn- 
gariane,  passed  to  and  fto  in  eager  oonelavis 
or  thoughtful  meditation.  Intsrpreters  were 
on  the  alert  to  solre  a  diflcolty,  and  well* 
bred,  active  hones  stood  seddled  and  bridled, 
ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  with  ao 
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order  or  a  detpateii.  A  knftvish  drAgoman 
WM  jabbering  bad  Italian  to  a  Jewish- 
looking  individnal,  who  I  concluded  must  be 
a  contractor ;  and  a  tall  colonel  of  Turkic 
cavalrj  rolling  a  cigarette  in  his  brown, 
well-«baped  fingers^  stood  looking  on  in 
dignified  indiffsreiice,  as  if  be  understood 
every  word  of  their  conTcrsation,  but  con- 
sidered it  immeasurably  beneath  his  haughty 
BOtioe. 

I  sent  up  my  same  by  a  slim-waisted 
young  oficer,  a  Turk  of  the  modem  school, 
with  long  hair  and  Tarnished  boots,  over 
which,  howerer,  he  was  forced  to  wear  In- 
dia-rubber goloshes,  that  on  going  into  the 
presence  of  a  superior  he  might  pay  the  in- 
dispensable compliment  of  uncoYcring  his 
feet;  and  almost  ere  I  had  followed  him 
three  steps  np-stairs  be  had  returned,  and 
informing  me  that  I  was  espected,  held 
aside  the  eurtaio,  under  which  I  passed  into 
the  presence  of  tiie  Sevaskier. 

Again,  how  unlike  the  Hone-Guards !  the 
room,  though  somewhat  bare  of  fumitnte, 
was  gorgeously  papered,  painted,  and  deco- 
rated, in  the  florid  style  of  French  art ;  a 
cat-glass  chandelier  hung  from  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling,  and  richly  fWimed  mirrors 
adorned  the  walls.  Fkom  the  windows  the 
eye  travelled  over  the  glorious  Bosphorus, 
wiA  its  myriada  of  shipping,  to  the  Asiatic 
shore,  where  beautiful  Scutari,  with  iti 
background  of  hUla  and  oypressea,  smiled 
down  upon  the  waters  now  gleaming  like  a 
sheet  of  bomished  gokl.  A  km  divan  cov- 
eted with  Telvet  ensbions  and  costly  shawls 
stretched  lonnd  three  sides  of  the  apartuMnt, 
and  on  this  divan  were  seated  in  solemn  oon- 
cla?e  the  greatest  general  of  the  day  and  the 
Seraskier  or  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Tnrkish  Army.  • 

Some  knotty  point  must  haf e  been  under 
discnssion  before  I  entered,  for  Omar  Pesba's 
brow  was  perpleied  and  dooded,  and  a  dead 
silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  babble  of 
the  Seraskier's  nmrgkiiek^  reignsd  between 
the  two.  The  latter  motwned  me  eonrte- 
oasly  to  seat  myself  by  the  side  of  my  chief; 
an  attendant  brought  me  a  spoonful  of 
ewestmeat,  a  tiny  cup  of  strong,  thick 
eofibe,  and  an  amber-tippsd  ehibouque 
adorned  with  priceless  diamonds,  and  liUed 
with  tobacco  foeh  as  the  hooris  frill  offer  to 
the  troe  believer  in  Puadiee.  I  knew  my 
-woald  aoen  be  retailed;  ibr ml- 
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though  Omar  Pasha  is  a  good  Turkish 
scholar,  few  men  save  those  to  whom  it  ie 
almost  a  mother-tongue  can  converse  fluently 
for  any  length  of  time  with  a  Turk  in  hie 
own  language  :  so  I  smoked  in  silence  and 
waited  patiently  till  I  was  wanted. 

True  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  Omar 
Pasha  resumed  the  conTcrsation  in  an  indU^ 
ferent  tone,  by  a  polite  inquiry  after  bis  ex- 
cellency's health,  '*  which  must  haTcsuffsred 
Arom  his  exertions  in  bueiness  during  the  late 
beats." 

To  this  his  excellency  replied,  **  that  he 
had  been  bled,  and  derived  great  benefit 
from  it ;  but  that  the  sight  of  his  highness, 
Omar  Pasha,  had  done  him  more  good  than 
all  the  prescriptions  of  the  J7dbm.'* 

A  long  silence,  broken  only  as  before; 
Omar  Pasha,  who  does  not  smoke,  waxing 
impatient,  but  keeping  it  down  manfully. 

The  Seraskier  at  length  remarked  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  **  his  highness 
was  exceedingly  welcome  at  Constantinople," 
and  that «« God  is  great." 

Such  self-evident  truths  scarcely  furnished 
an  opening  for  further  comment,  but  Oniar 
PkLsha  saw  his  opportunity  and  took  adran- 
tage  of  it. 

•«Tell  the  Seraskier,"  said  he  tome,a9 
being  a  more  formal  manner  of  acknowledg- 
ing his  courtesy,  **  that  his  welcome  is  like 
rain  on  a  parched  soil ;  that  Constantinople 
ie  the  paradise  of  the  earth,  but  the  soldier 
oeght  not  to  leate  his  post,  and  I  most 
return  to  the  army,  taking  with  me  ihoee 
supplies  and  arrears  of  pay  of  which  I  stand 
in  need." 

All  this  I  prepoonded  in  the  ibrid  hyper- 
bole of  the  EMt. 

*'  Assuredly,"  answered  the  Seraskier,  a 
stout,  sedate,  handsome  personage,  who 
looked  as  if  nothing  could  ruffle  or  discom- 
pose him,  and  was  therefore  the  rery  man 
for  the  place, — *^  Assuredly,  the  beard  of 
his  highness  overflows  with  wisdom;  there 
is  but  one  God." 

This  wai  nndeniable,  but  hardly  condo- 
sive;  Omar  PiMhn  came  again  to  the 
attack. 

<*  I  haye  made  a  statement  of  my  wants, 
and  the  snpplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money,  that  I  require.  The  army  is  brave, 
patient,  and  lUthfbl ;  they  are  the  ehildrea 
of  the  Saltan,  and  they  look  to  their  father 
to  be  M  and  dothed.    That  statement  haa 
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been  forwarded  to  jour  excellency  through 
the  proper  channels.  When  the  children 
aik  for  bread  and  powder  to  fight  the  ac- 
careed  *  Moecov,'  what  is  their  general  to 

reply?" 

'*Bakaloam"  (we  shall  see),  answered 
the  Seraskier ,  perfectly  unmoved.  *  *  If  your 
highness'  statement  has  been  duly  for- 
warded, doubtless  it  has  reached  our  father 
the  Sultan,  with  the  blessing  of  God.  Our 
&ther  is  all-powerful ;  may  he  live  for  a 
thousand  years." 

Omar  Pasha  began  to  lose  patience. 

<*  But  have  you  not  seen  and  read  it  your- 
self? "  he  exclaimed,  with  rising  color ;  **  do 
you  not  acknowledge  the  details?  do  you 
not  know  the  urgency  of  our  wants?  have 
yon  not  taken  measures  for  supplying 
them?" 

The  Seraskier  was  driven  into  a  comer, 
but  his  sang-froid  did  not  desert  him  for  a 
moment. 

**l  have  seen  the  statement,"  said  he, 
<^and  it  was  cleverly  and  fairly  drawn  up. 
The  war  is  a  great  war,  and  it  has  great  re- 
quirements. By  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
armies  of  the  faithful  will  rase  the  walls  of 
Sebastopol,  and  drive  '  the  Moscov '  into  the 
sea.  Kismet — it  is  destiny,  praise  be  to 
AUah !  " 

'<  Before  I  set  on  board  ship,  before  I  leave 
the  quay  at  Tophana,  I  must  have  those 
supplies  shipped  and  ready  to  sail,"  urged 
Omar  Pasha,  now  thoroughly  roused,  and 
showing  hii  European  energy  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  Oriental  apathy  of  the  other ; 
**  I  cannot  proceed  without  them,  I  must 
have  them  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Orders 
mnsi  be  sent  ont  to-night — ^will  yon  promise 
me  this?" 

**  Bakaloum  "  (we  shall  see),  replied  the 
Seraskier,  and  after  a  few  unmeaning  com- 
pliments the  audience  ended,  and  I  accom- 
panied my  Chief  down  stairs  into  the  court- 
yard of  ^e  Seraskerit. 
«  «*  And  this,  my  dear  Egerton,"  said  he, 
aa  he  mounted  his  horse  to  proceed  to  his 
own  quarters,  <*  is  one  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties with  which  I  have  to  contend.  Nobody 
knows  any  thing— nobody  cares  for  any 
thing— nobody  does  any  thing.  If  we  had 
but  a  Government,  if  we  were  not  para- 
lysed, why  with  such  an  army  as  mine  I 
could  have  done  much.  As  it  is,  we  are 
worse  than  osekM.    If  the  men  have  no 


shoes,  no  powder,  no  bread,  and  I  apply  Id 
the  authorities,  as  I  have  done  to-day,  it  is 
*  Bakaloum  '  (we  shall  see).  We  shall  in- 
deed see  some  fine  morning  when  the  troops 
have  all  deserted,  or  are  starved  to  death  in 
their  tents.  Every  official,  high  and  low, 
seems  only  to  look  out  for  himself;  what  is 
there  for  us  but  to  follow  the  example? 
And  yet  what  chances  lost !  what  an  army 
thrown  away ! " 

<<  But  the  Allies  will  soon  take  the  place," 
I  remarked,  wishing  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things  if  possible,  *<  and  then  our 
plan  of  a  campaign  is  feasible  enough.  We 
shall  sweep  the  whole  of  the  Crimea,  and 
strike  him  such  a  blow  in  Asia  as  will  crip- 
ple our  old  friend  the  '  Bossky,'  for  many  a 
long  day." 

Omar  smiled  and  shook  hii  head.  '*  Too 
many  masters,  friend  Egerton,"  he  replied; 
«  too  many  masters.  The  strings  are  pulled 
in  Paris,  and  London — ay,  and  in  Vienna 
too.  Diplomatists  who  do  not  know  thdr 
own  buoness  are  brought  forward  to  teach 
us  ours,  and  what  is  a  General  to  dot 
There  should  be  but  one  head  to  two  hands 
Here  we  have  it  all  the  other  way.  No,  no, 
it  is  all  '  Bakaloum  '  together,  and  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it !  I  will  send  for  you 
to-morrow  if  I  want  you." 

As  he  rode  away  in  his  long,  dark  over> 
coat  and  crimson  fee,  I  looked  after  his 
manly,  nervous  figure,  and  thought  to  m^ 
self  what  a  commander  would  that  have 
been  in  any  other  service  in  the  world. 
Ebd  he  bnt  chanced  to  be  bom  a  Pole  ii»- 
stead  of  a  Croat,  would  the  Danube  still 
form  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
eagle  and  its  prey  I  Woold  the  Sultan  be 
even  now  basking  in  beauty  and  revelling  in 
champagne  amongst  the  enervating  deUghts 
of  the  Seraglio  gardens  ?  Would  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe  be  still  held  in 
equipoise?  and  the  red  flag,  with  its  star 
and  cresent,  still  flaunt  over  the  thronging 
masts  of  the  Golden  Hom  I 

Several  of  my  old  acquaintances  crowded 
round  me  ere  I  left  the  court-yard  of  the 
Serasker&t,  welcoming  me  back  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  eager  to  learn  all  the  trifling 
news  of  the  day ;  every  man  believing  every 
other  to  be  better  informed  than  himself  as 
to  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  front.  I 
could  gratiff  them  bnt  little^  as  my  duty  had 
now  Ibr  tome  oonsidenble  period  lemoisd 
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me  from  the  scene  of  active  operations. 
Troth  to  tell,  I  loDged  ardently  to  be  in  the 
fidd  once  more. 

Amongst  others,  my  old  comrade,  Ali 
Mesroor,  the  Beloochee,  touched  me  on  the 
shoalder,  and  greeted  me  with  the  }»eartfelt 
cordiality  that  no  ABiatic  ever  assumes  save 
with  a  fust  and  well-tried  friend.  The  last 
time  I  had  seen  him  he  was  engaged 
with  some  half-dozen  Cossacks  on  the 
heights  uhove  Baidar,  in  the  moet  romantic 
portion  of  the  Crimea.  He  had  kept  them 
gallantly  at  lance's  length  for  more  than  ten 
minutes,  and  made  bis  escape  afler  all, 
wounded  in  two  places,  and  leaving  three  of 
his  enemies  dismounted  on  the  field.  Then 
be  was  ragged,  jaded,  dirty,  and  half-starved, 
for  we  were  ail  on  short  rations  about  that 
time  ;  now  I  should  hardly  have  recognized 
him,  sleek,  handsome,  and  debonair,  dressed, 
moreover,  with  unparalleled  magnificence, 
and  carrying,  as  is  the  custom  of  these  war- 
riors, all  his  worldly  wealth,  in  the  jewelled 
hih  of  his  dagger,  the  mounting  of  bis  pis- 
tols, and  the  coetly  shawls  that  protected  his 
head  and  wound  about  his  middle.  He 
ssiied  me  by  the  right  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  bis  heart,  his  eyes,  and  his  forehead ;  then 
poured  forth  a  volume  of  welcomes  in  the 
picturesque  language  of  the  East. 

Could  I  do  less  than  ask  after  the  welfare 
of  Zuleika,  the  gallant  animal  to  whom  I 
owed  liberty  and  life  ? 

"  Allah  has  preserved  her,"  replied  the 
Bdoochee,  "  and  she  is  now  in  a  stable  not 
far  from  this  spot.  Her  skin  is  sleek  and 
fair  ;  she  is  still  my  soul,  and  the  comer  of 
my  heart." 

'*  May  she  live  a  thousand  years,"  was 
my  comment ;  "  to  her  and  her  master  I  am 
indebted  for  being  here  now.  She  is  one  of 
the  beet  friends  I  ever  had." 


The  Beloochee^s  eyes  sparkled  at  the  rec« 
ollection.  * 

'*  It  was  a  favorable  night," — he  an- 
swered— **and  destiny  was  on  our  side 
The  dog  of  a  Cossack  !  What  filth  I  made 
him  devour!  How  he  rolled  in  the  dust 
and  gasped  at  the  kisses  of  my  sharp  knife! 
The  E£fendi  rode  in  pain  and  weakness,  but 
Allah  strengthened  him.  The  Effendi  can 
walk  now  as  well  as  when  he  lefl  his 
mother *s  side." 

We  were  strolling  together  down  one  of 
the  shady,  narrow  streets  that  lead  to  the 
water's  edge,  for  I  was  on  my  return  to 
Pera,  and  the  Beloochee,  in  his  delight  a^ 
meeting  his  old  comrade,  would  not  suffer 
me  to  proceed   alone.     It  was   about   five 
o'clock  in   the  afUmoon,  and  the  scorching 
heat  which  had  reigned  all  day  was  at  last 
tempered  with  the  breeze,  from   the  Black 
Sea.     0  !  blessings  on  that  breeze  from  the 
north  !     Without  it  how  could  we  have  en- 
dured the  stifling  atmosphere  of  Roumelia 
in  the  dog-days !     By  one  of  those  wonder- 
ful arrangements  of  nature,  which,  after  all 
(being  accounted  for  on  natural  principles,) 
would  be  fur  more  wonderful  were  they  not 
so,  this  welcome  lur  began  to  blow  every  daj) 
at  the  same  hour.     I  used  to  look  for  it  t». 
for  the  coming  of  a  friend.     If  he  was  neft- 
with  me  at  half-past  three,  he  was  sure  nat 
to  be  later  tlian  five-and-twenty  minutes  to  • 
four  ;  and  when  ho  did  come,  I  received  him  / 
with   bare  brow  and   open  arms.     Ere  we 
reached  the  bridge,  the  climate  from  being* 
well-nigh  unbearable  had  become  deltghtfaV, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of    Constantinople 
seemed  te  have  turned  out  to  drink  in-  new 
life  at  every  pore,  and  enjoy  the  unspeakable  • 
refreshment  of  a  lowered   temperature^  till 
the  dews  should  fall  and  the  sun  go  down. 


CHAPTEB  ZXZII. — ^A  TTTRK's  HARSV. 


As  we  neared  the  water's  edge,  my  com- 
panion started  and  turned  perfectly  livid,  as 
if  laboring  under  some  fearfully  strong  emo- 
tion. True  to  his  self-command,  however, 
be  allowed  no  other  outward  sign  to  betray 
his  feelings.  In  front  of  us  walked  a  Turk- 
ish lady,  closely  veiled  of  course,  and  accom- 
paaied  by  a  female  negro  slave.  Following 
the  Beloochee's  gaze,  I  obeerved  by  the 
lady*a  dress  and  demeanor  ihat  she  was  of 
hi^  mik,  and  in  all  probability  the 
property  of  some  great  man,  a  Pasha  at 
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least.  At  that  time  a  black  attendant  ar 
gued  no  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
tress as  it  does  now.  It  is  only  since  the 
peace  of  '56  that  the  negro  woman  has  been 
at  such  a  discount  in  Stamboul  as  to  fill 
every  corner  of  the  streets  with  her  lamenta- 
tions, looking  in  vain  for  a  purchaser,  a 
master,  and  a  home. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  fall  in  the  value 
of  a  strong,  servicable  article,  which  had 
hitherto  commanded  a  fair  and^remunerative 
price,  is  to  be  found  as  usnal  in  the  enter- 
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prise  of  speculators,  and  the  luxurious  ten- 
dencies of  an  unfeeling  public.  The  £ur-see- 
ing  slave-dealers  who  provide  the  Turkish 
market  with  Circassian  wares  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  foretelling  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
would  abandon  to  their  fate  those  gallant 
mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus  who  have  so 
long  and  so  manfully  struggled  for  independ- 
ence from  the  Russian  yoke,  and  that  soon 
they  must  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  their 
lucrative  traffic  in  Circassian  beauty,  and 
their  judicious  supply  of  wives  for  the  Pashas 
of  Constantinople.  Accordingly,  ere  the 
treaty  came  into  operation,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  was  authorised  to  forbid 
the  export  of  its  new  subjects,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  buy  up,  far  and  near,  every  eligible 
young  lady  of  Circassian  origin,  and  forward 
her  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  Emporium 
of  Matrimony  at  Constantinople.  Nor  was 
this  so  hard  a  lot  for  these  mountain-daisies 
as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  They  are 
taught  to  look  upon  the  slave-market  of  the 
Turkish  capital  as  the  arena  in  which  they 
are  to  contend  for  the  prizes  of  life — namely, 
comfortable  quarters,  luxurious  baths,  a 
house  full  of  slaves,  and  a  rich  master.  To 
be  deprived  of  her  season  at  Stamboul  is  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  a  Circassian  belle. 
We  in  England  cannot  understand  this. 
Our  fair  Anglo-Saxons  broil  in  London 
through  the  dog*days  simply  and  entirely 
fer  the  exquisite  delights  of  its  amusements 
and  its  society.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Eng- 
lish girl  going  to  a  ball  with  any  ulterior 
view  but  that  of  dancing?  Who  ever  de- 
tected her  paying  her  modest  court  to  an 
elderly  Pasha  (of  the  Upper  House)  for  the 
sake  of  having  jewels  and  amber,  and  gilded 
arabas  and  slaves,  at  her  disposal?  Who 
ever  knew  a  blooming  rose  of  June  that 
wotAd  have  made  the  treasure  of  his  life  to 
Lazarus,  and  changed  bis  gloomy  dwelling 
to  a  bowei^of  Paradise,  transplanted  by  her 
own  desire  to  the  hothouses  of  Dives,  there 

*  to  queen  it  for  a  day  among  all  his  plants 
and  exotics,  and  then  pine  neglected  and 
witheriog  away  ?  No,  no,  we  know  noth- 
ing of- such  doings,  but  the  trade  flourishes 
luuDdsoiBely  in  the  East,  and  consequently 

-  the  spring  and  summer  of  '56  saw  Constanti- 
nople' literally  smothered  in  beauty.  I  use 
the  wotdtadvisedly,  for  an  Oriental  enslaver, 
in  the'  language  of  Bums,  is  **  a  lass  who 

'  has  aiexeMtf  ehanns/'  and  a  Pasha  pnrchaaes 


his  wife  as  he  does  his  mutton,  by  the  pound. 
Now,  demand  and  supply,  like  action  and 
re-action,  are  '*  equal  and  contrary,"  nor  is 
woman'  more  than  any  other  marketable 
commodity  exempt  from  the  immutable  law ; 
so  when  this  invasion  of  beauty  came  pour- 
ing into  Constantinople,  the  value  even  of  a 
Circassian  decreased  steadily  in  an  alarming 
ratio,  till  a  damsel  that,  in  the  golden  days 
of  gallantry,  would  have  fetched  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  was  now  to  be 
bought  **  warranted  "  for  five !  Mark  the 
sequel.  Luxury  crept  in  amongst  the  lowec 
classes.  The  poor  Turkish  artizan,  ambi- 
tioning  a  Circassian  bride,  sold  his  tools,  his 
all — nay,  his  faithful  black  wives,  to  pur- 
chase the  unheard-of  blessing.  The  poor 
negro  women  were  turned  adrift  into  the 
streets.  Who  was  to  bid  for  them  ?  During 
the  worst  period  of  the  panic,  black  women 
were  selling  in  Constantinople  at  a  shilling 
a  dozen ! 

The  Beloochee  griped  my  arm  hard.  <<  It 
is  Zuleika !  ''  he  whispered  between  his  set 
teeth.  *'  She  has  not  seen  me — she  does  not 
know  I  am  here.  Perhaps  she  has  forgotten 
me!" 

<*  Let  us  follow  her,"  said  I,  for  in  truth 
I  sympathized  with  poor  Ali,  and  my  Eng- 
lish blood  boiled  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  deprived  of  his  bride. 

The  Beloochee  loosened  his  dagger  in  its 
sheath,  and  drew  the  folds  of  his  shawl 
tighter  round  his  waist.  *'  Efiendi,"  said 
he,  *'  you  are  a  true  comrade^- Bismillah ! 
the  end  is  yet  to  come." 

The  lady  and  her  attendant  walked  pro- 
vokingly  slow,  looking  at  every  object  of 
curiosity  on  their  way,  and  making  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  us  to  adapt  our  pace 
to  theirs  without  exciting  observation  in  the 
passers-by  At  length  they  reached  the 
waterside,  and  summoning  a  caique  pushed 
out  into  the  Bosphorus.  We  were  speedily 
embarked  in  another  and  ToUowing  in  their 
wake,  our  caigee,  or  boatman,  at  once  pene- 
trating our  intentions,  and  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing  with  all  the  fondness  for 
mischief  and  intrigue  so  characteristic  of  his 
class.  As  we  glided  along  over  the  rippling 
waters  we  had  ample  time  to  dispose  our 
plans,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  the 
Beloochee  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  his  lost  love,  to  learn,  and  if  possible 
to  rescue  her  from  her  fate.     **  Keep  cloee 
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to  that  caique,"  said  I  to  our  Bympathizing 
waterman,  '*  an4  when  we  are  secure  from 
obeenration  go  up  alongside."  The  rascal 
abowed  all  bis  white  teeth,  as  he  grinned  in- 
telligence and  approval. 

So  we  glided  down  the  beautiful  Bos- 
phorus,  past  marble  palaces  and  glittering 
kiosks,  till  we  came  under  the  very  walls  of 
a  building,  more  magnificent  than  any  we 
had  yet  passed,  with  a  wide  frontage  to- 
wards the  wnter,  supported  on  shafts  as  of 
smoothest  alabaster,  the  closed  lattices  of 
which,  with  its  air  of  carefully  guarded  se- 
clusion, denoted  the  harem  of  some  great 
dignitary  of  the  empire,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  hither  to  solace  himself 
after  the  labors  of  government  and  the  cares 
of  state.  Through  a  gate  of  iron  trellis- 
work,  beautifully  designed  and  wrought,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  lovely  garden,  rich  in 
gorgeous  hues,  and  sparkling  with  fountains 
murmuring  soothingly  on  the  ear,  whilst 
from  the  lofty  doors,  securely  clamped  and 
barred,  wide  steps  of  marble  reached  down 
to  the  water*B  edge,  lipped  and  polished  by 
the  lazy  ripple  of  the  waves. 

Here  we  brought  our  bark  alongside  the 
object  of  our  chase,,  but  we  had  reckoned 
without  our  host  in  counting  on  the  imper- 
turbability of  a  lady*s  nerves,  for  no  sooner 
bad  the  Beloochee  turned  his  face  towards 
Zuleika,  and  whispered  a  few  short  syllables 
straight  from  his  heart,  than  with  a  loud 
shriek  she  tossed  her  hands  wildly  above  her 
head,  and  fainted  dead  away  in  the  bottom 
of  the  caique. 

At  that  instant  the  boat's  nose  touched 
the  lower  step  of  the  palace,  and  the  negro 
woman,  alm(^  as  helpless  as  her  mistress, 
b^an  screaming  loudly  for  assistance,  whilst 
a  guard  of  blacks  opening  the  huge  double 
doors  came  swarming  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  scowling  ominously  at  the  Beloochee 
and  myself,  who  with  our  mischievous  boat- 
man had  now  shoved  off  and  remained  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and 
that  quickly.  *'//aA:im/''  I  shouted  to 
the  blacks,  who  were  bearing  the  lifeless 
form  of  the  girl  up  the  palace  steps ;  **  I  am 
a  doctor,  do  you  want  my  assistance  ?  "  and 
at  the  same  time,  I  handed  my  pencil-case 
acd  the  back  of  a  letter  to  my  comrade. 
Alas!  be  could  not  write,  but  in  a  hurried 
whisper  entreated  me,  if  possible,  to  com- 
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monicate  with  Zuleika,  and  bear  her  the 
message  which  he  confided  to  me  from  hia 
old  and  faithful  love. 

By  dint  of  threats  and  a  kick  or  two,  I 
prevailed  on  my  friend  the.caigee,  who  began 
to  think  the  fun  was  getting  too  hot  for  him, 
to  pull  ashore ;  and  boldly  mounting  the 
steps,  I  informed  the  chief  of  the  harem- 
guard  authoritatively  that  I  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  that  if  the  Khanum's  (lady's)  life 
was  to  be  saved,  not  a  moment  must  be  lost. 
She  was  evidently  a  favorite  wife  of  her 
lord,  for  her  fainting  fit  seemed  to  have 
caused  much  commotion  in  the  household, 
and  during  his  absence  the  major-domo  of 
the  harem  took  upon  himself,  not  without 
many  misgivings  and  much  hesitation,  to 
admit  me,  a  giaour  and  a  man,  within  the 
sacred  and  forbidden  precincts. 

The  Turks  have  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  science  of  medicine,  which  they 
believe,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be 
practised  by  the  Franks  more  successfully 
than  by  themselves.  To  my  adoption  of  the 
character  of  a  Hakim  I  owed  my  present  im- 
munity and  my  entrance  into  that  sanctum 
of  a  Turk's  house,  which  it  is  considered  in- 
decorous even  to  mention  in  conversation 
with  its  master. 

I  do  not  lay  claim  to  more  courage  than 
my  neighbors,  and  I  confess  it  was  with  a 
beating  heart  that  I  followed  the*  helpless 
form  of  Zuleika  borne  by  her  swarthy  at- 
tendants up  the  palace  steps,  through  the 
massive  doors  which  swung  and  closed  be- 
hind me,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  chance  of 
escape,  to  find  myself  at  the  top  of  a  hand- 
some staircase,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
women's  apartment.  What  confusion  my 
entrance  created !  Shrieks  and  jeers,  and 
stifled  laughter  resounded  on  all  sides,  whilst 
black  eyes  flashed  inquiring  glances  at  the 
Frankish  doctor ;  veiled,  indeed,  but  scarcely 
dimmed  by  the  transparent  folds  of  the 
yash-mak,  and  loosely  clad  foribs  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  flitted  hither  and 
thither,  with  mote  demonstration  of  activity 
than  the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant. 

I  had  fieard  much  of  the  discipline  of 
these  caged  birds,  and  pictured  to  myself, 
with  sympathizing  pity,  their  isolated  con- 
dition, cut  off  from  friends  and  relatives, 
weighed  down  by  all  the  fetters  of  wedlock, 
but  denied  the  consolations  of  domestio 
happiness,  and  had  imagined  that  the  Turk- 
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ish  woman  was  probably  tho  most  unhappy 
of  all  the  daughters  of  Eve.  What  a  deal 
of  commiBeration  thrown  away!  Perhaps 
no  woman  in  the  world  is  more  completely 
her  own  mistress  in  her  own  way  tlian  is  the 
wife  of  a  Turkish  dignitary.  Habit  recon- 
ciles her  to  the  veil,  which  indeed  is  of  the 
thinnest  material,  and  is  almost  her  only 
restriction.  She  can  walk  abroad  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  attended  by  only  one  female 
slave,  and  with  such  a  convoy  comes  and 
goes  unquestioned.  It  is  only  of  very  late 
years  that  an  English  lady  could  walk 
through  the  streets  of  London  without  at 
least  as  efficient  a  guard.  The  Oriental 
beauty,  too,  has  her  own  hours  and  her  own 
apartments.  Even  her  lord  himself,  he 
whom  we  picture  as  a  turbaned  Blue-beard, 
despotic  in  his  own  household,  the  terror  of 
his  wives  and  servants,  preserves  a  chival- 
rous etiquette  towards  the  lady  that  adorns 
his  harem.  He  does  not  venture  to  cross 
the  threshold  of  her  apartment  should  he 
find  her  slippers  placed  outside.  It  is  a 
signal  that  he  is  not  wanted,  and  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  be  guilty  of  such  an 
act  of  rudeness  as  to  go  in.  He  comes  at 
stated  times,  and  his  visits  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  due  notice.  He  lavishes  handsome 
presents  on  his  departure,  and  when  he  is 
unable  to  sun  himself  in  the  sight  of  her 
beauty,  in  consequence  of  his  other  engage- 
ments, and  the  rest  of  the  suns  in  whose 
rays  it  is  his  duty  to  bask,  he  provides  her 
with  caiques  and  arabas  to  take  her  abroad, 
and  furnishes  her  with  plenty  of  pin-money 
to  spend  in  the  delightful  occupation  of 
shopping. 

The  chief  of  the  negro-guard  looked  wist- 
fully at  me  as  I  accompanied  him,  rolling 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  in  evident  uncertainty 
and  perturbation.     As,  however,  Zuleika 
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was  still  senseless,  it  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  prescribe  for  her 
before  my  departure,  and,  accordingly,  he 
motioned  me  to  follow  the  stout  blacks  who 
were  carrying  her  into  the  very  inner  recesses 
of  the  harem. 

As  I  passed  through  those  luxuriously- 
furnished  apartments,  I  could  not  rerniia 
from  casting  many  a  curious  glance  aruund 
at  the  diverse  implements  and  accessorit'S  of 
the  Turkish  toilette,  the  many  devices  prac- 
tised here,  as  in  all  lands,  by  ladies  to  *'  keep 
them  beautiful  or  leave  them  neat.*'  Costly 
shawls,  silks  from  India,  muslins  like  the 
web  of  the  gossamer,  and  brocades  stiff  and 
gorgeous  as  cloth  of  gold,  were  scattered 
about  in  unlimited  profuson,  mixed  with 
amber  beads,  massive  gold  chains,  necklaces, 
bracelets,  and  anklets,  French  watches  set 
to  Turkish  time,  precious  stones  of  every 
value  and  hue,  sandal-wood  fans,  and  other 
rare  knick-knacks,  mixed  up  with  the  most 
insignificant  articles  one  can  imagine,  such 
as  card-racks,  envelope-cases  of  pupier- 
machd,  small  brushes  with  oval  mirrors  at 
the  back,  and  all  sorts  of  trifles  sent  out 
from  Paris  and  bought  in  Pera,  to  amuse 
those  grown-up  children.  The  rooms  were 
lofty  and  spacious,  but  the  casements,  even 
those  that  overlooked  the  gardens,  jealously 
closed,  and  the  lattices  almost  impervious 
even  to  the  cool  northern  breeze.  Bath- 
rooms opened  from  either  side  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  every  appliance  for  that  Turkish 
luxury  was  of  the  most  complete  kind.  At 
length  we  reached  the  room  appropriated  to 
Zuleika *s  especial  use,  and  as  her  bearers 
laid  heron  the  divan,  I  observed  that  in  this 
more  than  in  any  other  apartment  of  the 
palace  luxury  reigned  supreme.  I  argued 
Zuleika  must  be,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
reigning  favorite  and  queen  of  the  Seraglio. 


MouvTsn  §TAPF-0rncEB8.~By  an  order 
just  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards,  regulating 
the  qaidifioations  of  officers  to  be  appointed  in 
fiitnre  on  the  staff,  the  aides-de-camp,  &c.,  are 
required  to  be  adepts  in  taking,  among  other 
things,  "  flying  sketches  on  horseback."  Now, 
I  should  thank  any  corrcsponpcnt  of  "  N.  &  Q.'* 
who  would  point  out  to  me  any  apparatus  or 
manner  in  which  this  may  be  accomplished, 
having,  when  whirled  along  in  the  old  mail- 
coach,  found  it  a  most  impraoticable  matter; 
and  to  a  mounted  officer,  it  seems  to  me  next  to 
an  impossibility  :  for,  so  long  ago  as  the  time 


of  Swift,  a  similar  difficulty  is  pointed  out, 
even  by  Hannah,  Lady  Acheson's  maid,  who 
remarks  to  her  mistress  ; 

**  A  Captain  of  Horse  never  takes  off  his  hat. 
Because  he  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle; 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left 
holds  the  bridle.*' — Hamilton's  Bawn, 

lines  106—8. 

We  day  have  many  ambidextrous  aides-de- 
camp, but  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  Briareus 
among  them  ? — NoUi  and  Quertei. 


TOTAGE  OF  THE  BESOtUTS. 


The  Eventful  Voyagt  of  H.  M.  Discovery 
Ship "  Resolute  "  to  the  Arctic  Regions 
in  Sforch  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
the  missing  Crews  of  H.  M.  Discovery 
Ships  '•Erebus'-  and '■  Terror,"  1852, 
J853,  1854.  To  ithich  is  added  an  Ac- 
count of  her  being  fallen  in  uiilh  by  an 
American  Whaler  after  her  abandon- 
ment in  Barrow's  Slrails,  and  of  her 
Presentation  to  Queen  Victoriabythe  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Bj  George 
F.   M'DoDgRi),    Master.    Longman    and 

AftCTlC  literature  would  bave  been  iacom- 
plete,  of  courae,  without  a,  book  devoted  to 
tbe  story  of  tho  "  R«Balute,"  and  wo  are 
*erj  well  content  that  guch  a  book  should 
be  supplied,  as  it  ia  here,  from  the  journals 
of  a  sailor  who  can  tell  in  his  own  natural 
WSJ  the  MDnd,  unTamiahed  tale  of  his  ex- 
petienoe,  and  under  whoae  narrative  wa  feel 
often  the  swelling  of  brave  thoughts,  and 
tbe  stir  of  an  emotion  that  gives  power  to 
bis  words  although  he  bos  no  skill  whatever 

Tbe  interest  in  tbe  etory  of  the  voyage  of 
the  "  Resolute  "  arises  partly  out  of  the 
perils  and  escapee  of  tbe  ebip  itself,  but  is 
more  eapeciallj  fixed  upon  that  portion  of 
the  nairative  whicb  describee  (he  adventures 
of  the  several  travelling  parties  sent  out 
from  ber  when  Id  winter  quarters.  Of  these 
partie*  tbe  most  important  was  the  one  under 
Lieatenant  Bedford  Pirn,  which  secured  the 
rescue  of  the  crew  of  tbe  "  Investigator," 
and  eo  joined  tbe  story  of  the  "  Resolute  " 
to  that  of  the  discovery  of  tbe  North-west 
Ptassge.  Tbe  public  has  already  read  in 
journals  written  on  board  the  "  Investiga- 
tor "  that  first  incident  of  the  rescue  which 
we  here  qaots  from  another  record : 

"  Lieut.  Pim,  to  tbe  meantime,  was  cross- 
ing the  Straits,  and  on  the  6tb  April  the 
'Investigator'  was  descried.  Running  on 
in  advance  of  the  sledge,  Pim  approached 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  without  being 
observed.  It  so  happened  that  Captain 
M'Ctnre  and  Lieut.  Ha«wellwere walking  to 
and  fro  alongside  the  ship,  no  doubt  discun- 
ing  the  all-en groning  subject  of  abandoning  | 
the  vessel,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  ISlh  inet.  (nine  days  from  that  dale). 
Seeing  a  man  dressed  in  an  unusual  garb, 
ranning  with  great  haste  towards  them,  they 
tcpresMd  surprise,  hut  thought,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  man  must  be  one  belonging  to 
the  *  Tnvestigntor,'  chased  probably  by  a 
bear  or  a  pack  of  wolves. 
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I  "  On  a  closer  inflection  they  thought 
he  must  be  an  Esquimaux;  but  althouBh 
I  laboring  under  this  impression,  Captain 
M'Clure  naturally  called  out  (in  English), 
'  In  the  name  of  God,  who  are  you  T  *^  The 
.  effect  of  the  answer,  ■  I  am  Lieut.  Pim  of 
the  "  Resolute  "  (Captain  Eellett),now  at 
Melville  Island,'  may,  or  rather  must  be 
conceived  ;  for  as  I  am  aware  I  could  not 
describe  it,  I  do  no  intend  attempting  it. 

"Whilst  this  little  scene  vras  being 
enacted,  a  man  from  the  deck  saw  Lieut. 
Pim,  and  indistinctly  canght  bis  answer. 
'  Rushing  below  ha  roused  all  hands,  by  flail- 
ing out,  ■  here's  a  stranger  alongside  from 
some  ship.'  Tbe  effect  was  astounding  ;  the 
aick  vied  with  the  healthy  in  activity  to  get 
on  deck.  All  was  haste  and  confusion ;  in  a 
moment  the  lower  deck  was  cleared,  the 
carpentem  had  dropped  their  tools  (they 
were  making  their  Ent  coffin),  and  even  the 
men  on  shore,  digging  a  grave,  seeing  that 
something  unueutJ  had  occurred,  hurried 
off  to  share  in  the  astonisbment  and  delight 
of  their  excited  shipmates." 

Mr.  H'Dougall  thus  tells  bow  the  news 
of  the  rescue  reached  tbe  "  RevolDte  "  : 

"  Tuesday,  AprilyVitk. — Day  remarkably 
fine.  Refraction  very  great.  At  10  ii,  n. 
several  dark  spots,  unlike  the  shade  thrown 
by  hummocks,  were  observed  to  the  west- 
ward about  Cape  Bounty.  By  noon  tbe 
'  dark  objects*  proved  to  be  a  body  of  mes' 
advancing  towards  tbe  ship,  and  great  aaxi- 


i'  Land. 
"  About  S  p.  M.  a  party  of  n 


,     _  _      .  Jng  in  thesledgei, 

and  meet  of  the  officers  walked  out  to  meet 
Domville,  wbo  was  recogniied  through  a 
telescope,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  main 
budj^.  As  we  grasped  him  by  tbe  band 
(which,  as  well  as  bis  face,  was  as  black  as 
tbe  ace  of  spades),  bis  words  ■  the  "  Invea- 
tigator "  is  found,  and  M'Clure  ii  close 
behind  'overpowered  us  with  surprise,  sjid 
tbe  poor  fellow  was  overwhelmed  with  a 
thousand  questions,  ere  time  was  allowed  to 

"  Ilurryine  on,  with  some  of  my  brother 
officers  I  baa  the  pleasure  of  adding  my 
weloame  and  congratulations  to  Captain 
M'Clure  and  Mi.  Court  (second  master); 
tbe  latter  had  been  an  old  schoolfellow,  wd 
afterwards  a  messmate  of  mine  in  H.  M. 
brig  '  Ranger.'  Ibis  was  onr  first  meeting 
after  a  lapse  of  elven  years.  Poor  fellows  1 
a  few  words  sufficed  to  inform  us  of  the  mis- 
erable state  from  which  we  had  rescued 
them,  uid  their  hearts  overflowed  with  grat- 
itude towards  those  who  (bv  the  bleMing  of 
tbe  Almighty}  had  been  chosen  as  the  in- 
etramenti  of  oil  never-fiuliog  meiey. 
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<<  Our  feelings  on  this  occasion  were  those 
of  heartfelt  thankfulness  that  our  labor  had 
not  been  in  vain,  and  each  member  of  our 
little  community  must  have  felt  his  heart 
slow  with  honest  pride,  to  reflect  that  he 
formed  one  of  the  little  band  whose  under- 
takings in  the  cause  of  humanity  had  been 
crowned  with  such  signal  success.  About  6 
p.  M.  we  had  the  before- mentioned  officers 
and  seven  men  on  board.  Although  eager 
to  learn  all  the  news,  close  questioning  was 
very  properly  postponed,  until  their  appe- 
tites had  oeen  quite  satisfied." 

The  rescued  men  were  nearly  all  snflfering 
from  scurvy : 

**  McDonald  (the  man  who  was  brought 
over  on  the  sledge)  was  in  a  dreadful  state ; 
his  flesh  would  retain  an  impression,  if 
touched  with  the  finger,  like  dough  or 
putty  ;  his  legs  were  swolen  to  twice  their 
natural  size ;  whilst  his  teeth  could  be  moved 
to  and  fro  in  the  gums  by  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  tongue.  He,  however,  re- 
covered his  health." 

We  draw  upon  Mr.  M'Dongall  for  an  anec- 
dote very  suggestive  of  the  hunger  that  must 
have  been  endured  by  the  recovered  crew. 

**  Perhaps  the  smallest  quantity  of  pro- 
visions ever  consumed  by  a  travelling  party, 
where  sufficient  could  have  been  obtained, 
occurred  in  Captain  M'Glure's  party  of 
eight  men,  when  he  first  reached  Barrow's 
Straits  from  the  westward,  and  thus  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage, in  October,  1850. 

'<  The  party  was  away  ten  days,  and  con- 
sumed during  that  period  (exclusive  of  choc- 
olate and  tea)  the  following  solids  only  : — 
viz.  pemecian,  18  lbs  ;  buscuit,  40  lbs. 

M  The  cause  is  attributed  to  the  want  of 
water,  the  quantity  of  fud  being  insufficient 
to  afford  the  necessary  supply. 

*<  Amongst  the  numerous  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  the  biting  hunger  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  the  following  are  amusing 
enough  to  create  a  smile  even  amongst  the 
sufferers.  Whenever  any  game  was  killed, 
the  hunter  had  the  privilege  of  retaining 
certain  parts  of  the  animal ;  and  in  addition 
a  pound  of  meat  was  awarded  to  those  who 
left  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on 
board  the  carcass.  This  latter  service  sel- 
dom fell  to  the  lot  of  the  hunter,  if  the  ani- 
mal had  been  shot  at  any  great  distance 
from  the  vessel,  as  in  most  cases  be  was  glad 
to  rest  awhile  after  his  exertions. 

'<  On  one  occasion  an  officer  volunteered  to 
go  for  the  carcass  of  a  deer.  *  Certainly,' 
replied  the  Commander,  *  you  of  eourse  will 
obtain  your  pound  of  meat.'    The  officer  ex- 
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pressed  his  satisfaction  and  was  turning 
awav,  when  the  Captain,  seized  with  a 
Sudden  fit  of  generosity,  added — And  Mr. 

,  if  you  leave  early  to-morrow  morning 

— say  four  o'clock — ^I  shall  allow  you  to 
have  two  oun.ces  and  a  half  of  oatmeal  in 
addition  !  '  the  officer  looked  his  thanks,  but 
was  unable  to  express  his  gratitude  in  words. 
Report  adds,  the  vision  of  such  a  splendid 
breakfast  in  perspective  caused  him  a  very 
restless  night.  ' 

Of  experiences  during  the  voyage  of  the 
*'  Resolute  "  we  will  now  glean  from  Mr. 
M'Dougall's  pages  a  few  notes. 

''  ESQUDIAUZ  AT  CAFE  YOBK. 

<*  The  so-called  village  consisted  of  three 
seal-skin  tents  erected  on  the  inner  slope  of 
Cape  York,  close  beside  a  huge  glacier. 
The  inhabitants  consisted  of  two  old  women, 
who  might  have  been  belles  in  their  younger 
days ;  if  so,  their  present  personal  appear- 
ance would  tend  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  beauty  is  but  fleeeting.  Three  younger 
and  more  comely  women,  each  with  a  child 
at  her  back,  were  presumed  to  be  the  wives  ' 
of  the  only  three  men  we  observed.  Besides 
these  there  were  nine  children  of  different 
ages,  all  as  healthy  as  they  wel'e  dirty. 

**  The  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
tents  was  quite  in  keeping  with  their  per- 
sons. The  skins  strewn  around  were  any 
thine  but  inviting,  and  although  not  very 
fastidious,  it  would  take  a  considerable  time 
time  to  reconcile  one  to  the  thoughts  of 
seeking  repose  amongst  so  much  filth. 
Strewn  around  on  the  outside  of  the  tents 
were  bones  of  birds  and  seals,  besides  a 
quantity  of  putrid  seal  flesh  and  intestines, 
sending  forth  an  offensive  smell, 

*'  We  of  course  considered  this  to  be  the 
refuse,  on  which  probably  the  dogs  were  fed, 
but  were  soon  enlightened  by  seeing  one  of 
the  ancient  ladies  take  a  portion  of  the 
entrails,  and  swallow  a  quantity  of  it  as 
Italians  do  macaroni.  Being  however  a  few 
yards  in  length,  she  was  unable  to  swallow 
the  whole,  and  therefore  contented  herself 
with  a  foot  or  two,  which  was  severed  with 
a  knife.  This  feat  completed  our  disgust, 
and  after  the  captain  bad  distributed  a  few 
presents,  we  retraced  our  steps  towards  the 
Doats,  pitr^ing  in  our  inmost  hearts  the  sad 
lot  of  these  poor  vnretches,  whose  only 
means  of  subsistence  must  be  very  precari- 
ous ;  for  having  no  boats,  they  are  necessi- 
tated to  trust  to  killine  their  prey  between 
the  cracks  in  the  ice.  And  here  it  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  no  other  com- 
munity in  the  known  world,  frequenting 
sea  coasts,  are  without  eome  description  of 
vessd." 
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**  parry's   theatre  RE-OPENEB.  **  RETURN  OF  THE  ARCTIC  SUN. 

''Nov.  23rrf.  1852.— All  has  been  hurry  "  Saturday,  Feb,  5th.— -Tor  the  last  few 
and  bustle  for  the  last  fortnight,  in  prepar-  days  the  sun's  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
ing  scenes,  decorations,  dresses,  &o.,  for  the  had  been  proclaimed  by  an  extended  arch  of 
theatre.  In  addition  to  being  a  committee  light,  with  a  few  small  crimson  clouds  float- 
man,  I  was  obliged  to  take  on  myself  the  ing  in  a  solden  sea.  0!  with  what  pleasure 
responsible  offices  of  scene-painter  and  dress-  did  we  aU  look  forward  to  his  actual  pros- 
maker;  the  former  was  sufficiently  difficult  ence. 

in  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  ma-  **  Refraction,— corrections  of  all  descrip- 

terials ;  to  remedy  which  we  were  obliged  to  tions, — not  forgetting  the  dip  from  the  top 

have  recourse  to  soot,  blacking,  chalk,  &f .  of  Dealy  Island,  160  feet  high, — were  worked 

'*  The  dress-making  business  was,  indeed,  out  minutely,  and  the  result  of  oar  calcula- 

extremely    puzzling,    particularly    in    the  tions  led  us  to  expect  he  might  possibly  be 

ladies'  department;  but  success  attended  our  seen  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  at  noon 

enterprising    efforts,    and    although    much  on  the  4th. 

criticised,  elicited  warm  expressions  of  admir-  '*  The  weather  on  that  day,  however,  was 
tion.  unfavorable ;  a  cold,  sharp  wind,  with  mist, 
*'  The  skirts  and  polka  jackets  had  been  prevailed.  But  the  5th  was  a  glorious  day» 
brought  from  England.  A  stiff*,  duck  petti-  clear,  cloudless,  and  cold, 
coat  made  a  capital  substitute  for  a  hair  *<  During  the  forenoon  officers  and  men 
ditto ;  this,  with  the  addition  of  a  comforter  might  have  been  observed  stopping  occasion- 
staffed  with  oakum,  made  the  after  part  of  ally  during  their  monotonous  walk  on  the 
the  dress  resemble  a  miniature  St  JPaul's  floe,  and  contemplating  with  feelings  of  quiet 
dome.  rapture  the  southern  horizon,  as  the  arch 
**This  evening  the  Theatre  Hoy al,  Mel-  gradually  increased  in  extent  and  brilliancy, 
ville  Island,  was  re-opened  after  a  lapse  of  ^*  Officers, — aye,  and  sedate  ones  too,  on 
tbirty-two  years ^  Indeed,  no  dramatic  corps  most  occasions,  might  have  been  observed 
bad  visited  the  Island  since  the  breaking  up  jumping  as  high  as  the  weight  of  their 
of  the  first  establishment  under  the  manage-  clothes  permitted,  fondly  hoping  to  be  the 
ment  of  Captain  Parry,  in  1820.  first  to  welcome  the  glorious  source  of  light 

'^  On  the  curtain  rising,  the    following  and  warmth  to  these  inhospitable  shores. 

prologue  (which  I  had  written  for  the  occa-  <*At  length,  at  11.30   a.h.,  the  flag  on 

sion)  was  spoken  by  Dr.  Dbm ville,  in  char-  Dealy  Island  was  hoisted,  announcing  to  the 

acter,  as  *  The  Hyperborean  King : '  little  world  below  the  fact  of  the  sun  being 

-  *  'Tis  now  some  two  and  thirty  years  ago.  visible  from  that  elevation.    The  ensigns  on 

This  region  of  eternal  ice  and  snow  ^^^^  ^oth  vessels  were  immediately  hoisted. 

Was  first  discovered  by  one  Edward  Parry,  »n  honor  of  the  prodigal's  return,  after  an 

Who  near  this  spot  eleven  months  did  tarry;  absence  of  ninety-three  days. 

Ice-bound  as  you  are  now, — like  you  in  hope  **A  few  minutes  only  elapsed,  when  the 

Kext  season's  summer's  sun  the  ice  might  rays  of  his  upper  enlightened  limb  dazzled 

ope,  &c.  &c.'  "  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  anxiously  gazing 

'*  readixo  thermometers  by  LAMPLIGHT.  ^If^m  the  floc.    Every  eye-lid  drooped  before 

.    .  ,.  ,   ^,              ^             1.  J  ^       TT  the  novel  glare,  but  the  features  of  all  bore 

"  Adie  8  thermometer,  supplied  from  Kew  ^^  expression  indicative  of  happiness.    The 

Observatory,  may  be  considered  the  standard  §^^   appeared    more   animated,  and 

for  and  be  ow  the  freezing  point  of  mercury,  glebed  to  havean  innate  sense  that  better 

but  the  colorless  fluid  and  faint  graduations  ^        ^^^  ^^i„        q,^,^^  ^^  additional 

are  highly  ob^ctionable,  particularly  in  such  ^^^^  ^  ^hej^  tails  and  ears?  they  gambolled 

adimateasisexperienced  within  the  Arctic  ^jth  each  other,  and  looked,  in  truth,  a  set 

Circle ;  the  difficulty  of  reading  oflf  is  much  ^f  ^         ^       » 

increseed,  and  in  many  cases  the  registration  ^      o                    , 

was  worse  than  useless ;  for  by  the  time  the  "  the  lemming. 

obeerver    had    succeeded    in  detecting    the  '*  Several  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of 

whereabouts  of  the  fluid,  and  the  correspond-  this  little  creature  by  the  officers  of  the 

ing  degree,  the  radiation  of  the  heat  from  various  travelling  parties.    Lieut.  Meoham 

the  lamp,  which  was  necessarily  held  close,  observes,  that  on  one  occasion.  Buffer  (an 

had  affected  the  temperature  of  the  immediate  Esquimaux  dog)  was  trudging  along,  nose 

atmosphere,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  as  to  the  ground,  quite  unconscious  of  danger, 

macb  as  2  degrees  in  half  a  minute.  when  a  lemming,  suddenly  starting  from  its 

"  I  should   therefore  suggest  that  ther-  cavern,  seized  poor  Buffer  by  the  nose,  in- 

mometers    containing  colored    (red)    fluid,  flicting  a  severe  wound.    The  dog,  astounded 

with  the  grndusitions  marked  in  a  legible  at  such  an  unexpected  assai^t,  gave  a  dismal 

manner,  should  be  supplied  to  vessels  winter-  howl,  and  at  length  shook  the  enemy  off; 
log  in  these  regions.*' 
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after  which  he  became  the  attacking  party, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  imprudeut 
lemming  disappeared  between  the  jaws  of  the 
Tartar  he  had  attempted  to  catch. 

**  My  own  experience  of  those  industrious 
little  warriors  tended  to  prove  they  possessed 
a  strange  combination  of  sociality  and  com- 
bativeness.  Industrious  they  most  certainly 
are,  as  is  proved  by  the  complicated  excava- 
tion of  their  subterranean  cities :  besides 
which,  every  feather  and  hair,  of  bird  and 
animal,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwell- 
ing is  made  to  contribute  its  iota  of  warmth 
aim  comfort  to  the  interior  of  their  winter 
quarters. 

<<  I  had  many  opportunities  of  watching 
their  movements  during  my  detention  in 
Winter  Harbor.  My  tent  happened  to  be 
pitched  immediately  over  one  ot  their  large 
towns,  causing  its  inhabitants  to  issue  forth 
from  its  thousand  gates  to  catch  a  view  of 
the  strangers.  Fre'quently,  on  waking,  we 
have  found  the  little  animals,  rolled  up  in  a 
ball-like  form,  snugly  ensconced  within  the 
folds  of  our  blanket  bags  ;  nor  would  they 
be  expelled  from  such  a  warm  and  desirable 
position  without  showing  fight.  On  several 
occasions  I  observed  Naps  (the  dog)  fast 
asleep,  with  one  or  two  lemmings  huddled 
away  between  his  legs,  like  so  many  pups.*' 

Mr.  M'Dougall  says  that,  thanks  to  Cap* 
tain  Eellett  and  his  officers,  the  *<  Resolute  '* 
under  all  rigors  of  the  Pole  perfectly  main- 
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tained  the  character  it  had  obtained  during 
her  first  voyage  in  1850  under  Captain 
Austin  as  **  a  happy  ship.*'  Throughout 
this  volume  we  feel  that  the  Master  is  quite 
right  in  his  opinion,  and  we  perceive  that, 
although  he  never  magnifies  an  office  of  his 
own,  he  contributed  his  full  share  of  good 
work  and  good  feeling  towards  making  the 
ship  a  happy  one.  We  close  our  notice  with 
thi^  sketch  of  the  crew  of  the  *<  Resolute  " 
towards  the  conclusion  of  its  second  winter 
in  the  frozen  deep. 

,*'  I  think  I  have  never  yet  observed  such  a 
studious  body  of  meti  as  are  now  on  board 
the  *  Resolute.'  I  have  frequently  walked 
round  the  deck  of  an  evening  for  tlie  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  occupations, 
and  have  as  frequently  been  gratified  to  find 
all  employed ;  most  of  them  reading  or 
writing  (for  many  keep  journals) ,  whilst  the 
minority  are  repairing  clothes,  and  listening 
to  one  of  their  messmates,  reading  aloua 
from  a  library  book,  stumbling  over  the  hard 
words,  or  leaving  them  out  altogether  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  imagination  of  his  hearers. 
Navigation,  music,  and  evAi  drawing,  have 
their  votaries,  and  it  would  nhdeed  be  diffi- 
cult to  recognize,  in  the  studious  features  of 
our  ship's  company,  the  British  sailor  of  the 
present  day  with  that  described  by  Dibdin, 
or  imitated  by  the  T.  P.  Cooke  school." 


The  Old  Hundbedth  Tune. — A  good  his- 
tory of  congregational  singing  would  be  very 
interesting  and  amusing.  About  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  great  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  singing  in  divine  worship 
on  the  Lord's  day,  to  clear  up  which  Benj. 
Keach  wrote  his  book  called  The  Breach  Re- 
paired; or  Singing  an  Holy  Ordinance  In 
my  boyish  dnys  it  was  never  questioned  that 
the  Old  Hundredth  was  a  composition  of  Lu- 
ther's :  now  this  is  denied;  but  it  is  certain 
this  tune  was  used  by  the  Reformers  from  his 
time.  The  first  printed  copy  of  it,  in  my  pos- 
session, is  in  the  French-German  Psalter  the 
preface  to  which  says  : 

"  Touchant  la  nfelodie,  il  a  semble  le  meil- 
leur,  qu'elle  fust  moderee,  en  la  sorte  que  nous 
I'avons  misc,  pour  em  porter  peids  et  majeste 
convenable  au  sujet :  Et  mesme  pour  estre  pro- 
pre  k  chanter  en  I'Eglise,  selon  qu'il  a  este  dit. 
Be  Genebe,  ce  10  de  Juin,  1543." 

This  preface  was  written  by  Calvin.  See 
Marsh's  Work$*    The  Old  Hundredth  is  put 

*  In  the  royal  patent  to  print  this  Pftalter  in 
France  granted  19  Got.  1661,  to  Antoine  Vincent 
of  Lyons  it  is  described  as  having  "  bonne  musiqne 
comme  a  estd  bien  vue  et  cognuo  par  gens  doctes 


to  Psalm  oxxxmi)  and  so  continued  in  subse- 
quent editions,  of  which  I  have  those  of  Cres- 
pin,  1555;  Vincent,  1562;  Le  Bas,  1567,  and 
Estienne,  1567  and  1568.  In  the  early  Scotch 
Service  books,  Edinb.  1615  and  1685;  Aberdeen, 
1638,  the  Old  Hundredth  is  placed  to  the  100th 
psalm,  "  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell," 
&c.  It  will  also  be  so  found  appended  to  the 
early  Genevan  English  Bibles  from  1576,  and 
to  the  Jubilate  (Ps.  100)  in  that  printed  at 
Geneva  by  Crespin,  1568,  "  with  apt  notes  to 
sing  withall." 

[The  Marlowe  and  Keach  controversy  touch- 
ing Psalm-sing^ng  is  of  all  curiosities  the  most 
remarkable.  It  runs  through  about  thirty 
little '  volumes.  The  arguments  6f  Hanserd 
Enollys  and  Isaac  Marlowe  took  this  course : 
**  The  church  (Baptist)  neveir  sang  until  BIr. 
Keach  came  among  us.  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  Church  of  God, 
minister  and  people,  men  and  women,  did  ever 
vocally  sing  together  in  church  worship." 
Richard  Allen  came  out  in  defence  of  Keach, 
and  his  Singing  of  Ptalmi  a  Christian  Duty 
deserves  to  be  reprinted.] — JVbtes  and  Q^eriei. 

en  Tart  de  musique."  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
composers. 


JOHN  WILSON  CROKIB. 


Frooi  The  Pren,  Angtut  15.     1 
Thb  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker  died 
at    Sir    William     Wightman's    villa,    St. 
AlbanVbank,  Hampton,  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Monday  night.      The  right  hon.  gentleman  ' 
bad    been    in    declining    health   for    some 
mooths  paat,  and  had  removed  from  Ken- 
Migton  Palace  to  Judge  Wightman's  villa 
within  the  last  week  to  see  if  change  of  air 
and  scene  would  have  anj  beneficial  effect 
on  his  health.     The  deceased  was  son  of 
Mr.  John  Croker,  Surveyor-General  of  Ire- 
land, and  was  horn  in  December,  1780,  in 
Ooanty  Gal  way,  Ireland.    He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  greatly 
distingotshed  himself,  and  in  1802  called  to 
the  Irish   bsr.       Mr.   Croker  entered   the 
House  of  Commons    in   1807,  for  Down- 
pairick.    He  sat  in  eight  successive  Parlia- 
meots,  having  represented  the  University  of 
DabliAt  Yarmouth,  Athlone,  and  Bodmin  in 
ike  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature.      Mr. 
Croker  retired  after  the  election  of  1832, 
wben   he  sat- with   the  Marquis  of  Douro 
(now  Duke  of  Wellington)  for  the  disfran- 
chised borough  of  Aldebrough,  Suffolk.     It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Croker  was, 
from  his  introduction   into  public  life,  a 
great  friend  of  the  Duke  of  York,    In  1809, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
which   appointment    he    held  until    1830, 
*baving  in  June,  1828,  been  made  a  Privy 
Councillor.     He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  (1810),  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  other  learned  in- 
BtitQtions.     By  his  death  a  pension  of  £1,- 
500  on  the  Cousolidated  Fund  ceases,  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  enjoyed  ever 
since  his  retirement  from  the  Admiralty  in 
1830.     The  deceased  gentleman  married,  in 
1806,  Miss  Pennell,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Pennell,  for  many  years  Consul-General  at 
the  Brazils,  who  survives  her  husband. 

The  death  of  the  late  Right  Honorable 
John  Wilson  Croker  has  come  without  sur- 
prise. For  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Croker 
labored  under  a  singular  complication  of 
bodily  infirmities,  and  it  was  a  wonder  he 
lived  80  long.  Born  at  Galway  in  1780, 
Mr.  Croker  early  came  before  the  public, 
and  iQ  activity  of  work  he  was  second  to 
none  amongst  the  literary  men  of  his  gene- 
lation.  About  the  value  of  his  writings, 
aifd  apoD  the  estimate  of  his  character, 
opinions  (even  amongst  Ck>n8ervatives)  are 
virions  and  opposite,  and  it  would  be  ez- 
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tremely  di£Beult,  in  the  presence  of  his  nn- 
buried  remains,  to  offer  a  strict  examination 
of  Mr.  Croker's  stormy  literary  career.     To 
use  a  favorite  illustration  of  his  own,  Mr. 
Croker  was  »*  the  foul  weather  Jack  **  of 
periodical   literature.      He  was  bitter  and 
boisterous  in  his  galling  derision  of  an  ad- 
versary ;  rapid  and  unceremonious  in  attack, 
if  a  rejoinder  were  offered  he  always  showed 
a  determination  to  have  the  last  word.     He 
was  more  of  a  pamphleteer  than  of  a  public 
censor — more  of  a  reviewer  than  of  a  critic 
or  essayist — and  more  of  a  debater  than  an 
orator.    There  was  a  certain  malign  asperity 
of  mind  and  fierce  propensity  to  energetic 
disparagement  of  individuals  in  Mr.  Croker 
which  raised  him  a  swarm  of  enemies.     He 
left  upon  numbers  the  impression  that  he 
was  one  of  the  pamphleteers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  came  into  the  world  fifty  years 
too  late.      He  had  a  vast  stock  of  personal 
and  defamatory  gossip,  more  or   less  au- 
thentic ;  he  had  a  prodigious  command  of 
damaging  personal  allusions;    he   had  an 
innate  propensity  to  sarcasm,  accompanied 
with  literary  finish  in  forging  his  truculent 
discharges;  he  had  fluent  lij>H,  a  mordant 
tongue,  and  a  front  of  brass.    To  •*  put  him 
down  ''  was  out  of  the  question ;  he  existed 
in  being  attacked  ;  he  liked  having  a  public 
quarrel  on  his  hands  ;  and  he  had  justifiable 
confidence  in  his  unfailing  stock  of  vitupera- 
tion, and  corrosive  virulence  of  reply.     In 
literature  his  best  performance  was  an  ad- 
mirably penned  *•  Sketch  of  Ireland — Part 
and  Present — 1808),''  which  was  acute  and 
clear  in  thinking,  and  curiously  neat  in  its 
elaborate   imitation  of  Tacitus.      But  we 
think   his  highest   and    worthiest   mental 
efforts  were  in  the  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill 
in  1831  and  1832,  when,  after  many  years 
of  comparative  Parliamentary  inactivity,  he 
shone  forth  a  brilliant  debater,  eloquent  in 
statement,  and  ready  in  reply.     It  can  be 
said  with  troth  that  neither  hjs  political 
friends  nor  foes  anticipated  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Croker's  Parliamentary  resources  until 
he  appeared  in  Opposition.      During  his 
long  tenure  of  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Ad- 
miralty he  had  been  looked  upon  as  only  one 
of  the  subalterns  of  the  old  Tory  party,  and 
as  not  being  well  fitted  for  playing  a  leading 
part  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  ques- 
tion on  which  he  had  been  used  to  speak  in 
early  years  was  «*  Catholic  Emancipation,*' 
and  it  was  said  (we  cannot  say  with  what 
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aoeurMy)  that  tbe  Chief  of  tba  Tory  part; 
did  aat  wish  that  Mr.  Orokar  Bhauld  put 
bimseir  forward  too  much  io  debate.  In 
tboea  times  etiquette  wu  etricter  thaD  ao'vr 
Bibout  official  subordiDates  not  often  appear- 
ing "on  their  legs."  Ur.  Crolcei  nos 
nerar  a  popular  man  at  anf  time  in  bis  cod- 
nectioD.  He  waa  too  babitoallj  oanaorious, 
u»d  be  did  not  comport  himself  with  aaffi- 
cient  respect  towards  bis  rlTals,  or  hia allies. 
His  canct<ptii>D  of  a  critie  vraa  that  of  a 
literar;  llctor.  Authors  of  tbe  opposite 
party,  oconsiODally  of  the  weaker  sex,  were 
tied  up  bj  lilm ;  and  Mr.  Croker  was  oeTer 
liappiar  than  wbsn  (figaratiTelj)  be  broke 
hia  bundle  of  rode  od  the  blistered  backs  of 
his  tortured  Tictims.  He,  bimaelf,  seemed 
callous  to  ridicule  and  reproof.  If  he  was 
knocked  dowD  io  argument,  he  got  up  again 
with  tbe  temperament  of  an  Irlabman  at  a 
&ir,  who  thinks  that  bumps  and  blows  are 
onlj  compliments  to  bc  returned.  We  fear 
that  in  "criticism"  (as  tbe  literar;  pam- 
phleteering of  the  quarterly  orguui  was 
called)  Mr.  Croker  gave  more  needleaa  pain 
to  individuals  than  any  reviewer  that  could 
be  named.  If  be  had  the  pleaaure,  he  bad 
also  the  paiifs  of  a  cootronreialist.  As  a 
political  writer  he  woe  surpassed  by  some  of 
bis  conLemporaries.  His  style  bad  a  fatal 
mannerism,  which  was  happily  ridiculed  in 
tbe  remark  that  "  bis  articles  seemed  drawn 
up  from  tbe  briefs  of  an  Old  Bails;  attoc- 
ney."  On  the  "  Fruiob  EeTolntion  "  Mr. 
Croker  set  up  for  being  especially  strong, 
but  bis  mockery  of  the  nippOBition  tittti  a 
Napoleon  dynasty  could  evw  stand,, or  be 
aocepted  by  the  French,  was  not  very  dis- 
erimiuative;  and,  on  tbe  whole,  even  on 
English  affairs,  be  cannot  be  praised  for 
practical  sagaci^  or  dear  foresight.  Tbe 
gloom;  view  which  he  always  took  of  tbe 
national  prospeota  was  deeoribed  by  tbe  late 
Marquis  Wellesley  as  emanating  from  "a 
spirit  of  sanguine  deepondenoy."  Ue  never 
discerned  tne  corrective  causes  which  coualet- 
balanced  some  or  the  effects  of  tbe  Reform 
Bill,  and  bis  lugubrious  eSbrta  as  the  CuU' 
aervative  Cassandra,  in  the  Quarlerly  Reriew 
were  so  monotonone  as  to  invite  bad  punsters 
to  play  upon  their  writet'a  ominous  name. 
It  has  always  bean  supposed  that  Mr.  Crnker 
was  a  careful  preserver  of  all  bis  papers,  and 
that  he  employed  much  of  his  leisure  ou  hia 
"  Life  and  Timet.'.'  Ills  atatementa  must, 
wo  fear,  be  accepted  with  oantioa,  as  be  wu  i 


a  jaundiced  obaerver,  and  the  gall-bladder 
was  too  active  in  hia  atrabilious  com  position. 
Although  sarcasm  woa  hie  favorite  weupon, 
in  its  employment  he  was  far  surpoBiiea  by 
some  of  liie  advenariee;  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  even  for  his  best  friends,  to  ?ay  in 
what  Mr.  Croker  ever  was  first-rate  Yet, 
undoubtedly  he  bad  a  mindof  eitraordtnair 
activity  ;  he  was  quick  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, tenacious  in  retaininf;  it;  be  was 
polemical  by  instinct,  and  controversial  by 
proFeBsion  ;  rarely  profound  in  bis  views,  his 
standard  fur  measuring  right  and  wrong  waa 
p>irelj  conventional,  but  bis  affectation  of 
arisloerutic  prejudices,  and  echoing  the 
foobionoble  cant  of  fbe  great  and  high-born, 
was  ridiculous  and  oat  of  place.  On  the 
w^.ole,  Mr.  Croker  woa  a  literary  man  whose 
powers  were  more  active  than  original,  and, 
avHQ  allowing  their  full  force  to  bis  aouto- 
Qess  and  prompt  command  of  details,  we  feUF 
that  the  defect*  of  his  mind  counter-balanced 
his  merits.  For  several  years  bis  conneotion 
with  the  Quarterly  Revtea  had  ceased,  and 
be  did  nut  at  the  close  of  bia  career  enjoy 
much  of  tbe  confidence  of  many  of  the 
Wd'TKof  the  Conaervative  connection.  The 
li<?:uli'.''l;  charges  against  him  probably  are 
Ui.Lt  he  waa  never  cliivalrous  in  dealing  with 
opjinncnts,  and  that  he  never  helped  the 
risins;  talente  of  his  own  connection.  Hie 
ecir-suHicienoy,  his  jealousy,  and  bis  spleen 
wpre  too  often  apparent.  Ue  did  not  agree 
wi'll  with  the  literary  supporters  of  the 
Consorvutive  party,  and  one  of  them  (now 
no  more)  wrote  the  coarsest  and  cleveresk 
epigram  since  tbe  days  of  Swift  upon  Mi. 
Croker'n  intimate  connection  with  tbe  late 
'^larqiiid  of  Hertford,  His  bitwrapber  (if  he 
I  have  one)  will  have  a  most  difficult  task  to 
pi^rforni,  and  he  should  be  cautious  bow  he 
luys  himself  or  bia  principal  open  to  replica; 
fur,  judging  by  what  already  has  appeared 
in  print,  we  fetir  little  mercy  can  be  expected 
frnni  political  adversaries  towards  one  who 
Fice^i)('<<  all  livine  journal isU  and  periodical 
cimtrjfiutoTS  in  the  ezceasive  license  of  dis- 
pnrB^pment  wbioh  be  claimed.  But  it  is 
Diilj  ftiir  to  recoil ect that  tbe  times  inrwhioh 
Mr,  L'roker  was  reared  were  more  passionate 
thHn  our  quieter  days,  and  that  the  tone  of 
'■  Lilitral  writeia  was  cxtremelr  abusive- 
en  tliat  a  rose-water  school  of  reviewing 
noiild  not  have  been  adequate.  On  the 
xvliole,  however,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Cri.kerdid  not  remain  in  Parliament, 
wheri!  Ills  ready  powers  of  ar^ment,  and  bis 
piilitlRul  knowledge,  would  have  iweu  much 
v:ilui?d  after  the  Reform  Bill.  He  miebt 
tb'Ti  UwB  gained  a  higher  meed  of  fame  than 
even  llio  partiality  of  friendship  or  .c(wn- 
itiimit;  of  political  feelings  can  venture  tA 
assign  him  now. 


CHASOT. 


From  The  AthtMBiun. 

Chaiot.  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  his  Times — 
[Chasot.  Zur  Gescichte  Friedrichs  des 
Urossen  und  seiner  Zeit].  By  Kurd  tod 
Schldzer.  (Berlin,  llertz ;  London,  Wil- 
liams &  Norgate.) 

Tbi  volume  before  us  ia  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  written  historical  monographies 
which  have  come  nnder  our  notice  from 
Germany. 

Isaac  Francis  Egmont,  Count  de  Chasot, 
the  scion  of  an  old  and  noble  French  family, 
originally  residing  in  Burgundy,  but  later 
settling  itself  in  Normandy,  was  bom,  on 
the  18tb  of  February,  1716,  in  the  town  of 
Omu.  He  dedicated  himself  to  a  military 
career,  and  as  early  as  1734,  when  France— 
in  order  to  maintain  the  suoceasion  of  Stan- 
islaus Lescynski  to  the  throne  of  Poland — 
was  waging  war  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
aome  other  powers  of  the  German  Empire, 
we  find  him,  as  a  promising  young  officer,  in 
the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  army  then 
beleaguering  the  fortress  of  Philippsburg,  on 
the  Upper  Rhine.  Here  (after  the  Duke, 
while  inspecting  the  trenches,  had  been 
killed  at  his  side  by  a  cannon-ball, — the 
fortress  being  taken  a  month  afterwards  by 
the  Marquis  d'Asfeld,  Berwick's  successor,) 
Chasot,  as  it  seems,  being  himself  the  pro- 
voked party,  was  inyolved  in  a  duel,  in 
which  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  kill  his 
adversary,  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Boufflers, 
one  of  the  most  influential  persons  at  the 
Coort  of  Versailles,  and  commander  of  the 
regiment  Bourbonnais,  in  which  Chasot  held 
an  appointment.  All  the  young  man*s 
prospects  of  military  promotion  were  thus 
blighted, — and,  moreover,  a  most  severe 
punishment  awaited  him.  To  escape  this, 
he  resolved  on  flight. .  Provided  with  bril- 
liant testimonials  respecting  bis  bravery 
signed  by  almost  all  the  officers  of  his  regi'^ 
ment,  he  rode  into  the  Imperial  camp,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
enemy *s  Generalissimo,  old  Prince  Eugene, 
of  Savoy.  The  veteran  received  him  with 
kindness, — made  him  a  daily  guest  in  his 
tent  and  at  his  table, — and,  by  introducing 
bim  to  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  after- 
wards King  Frederick  the  Great  (then  a 
student  of  the  art  of  war  under  the  guidance 
of  tb%  warrior  of  Blenheim),  gave  a  decisive 
lam  to  his  whole  fatare.     Fraderick  took  a 
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fancy  to  the  buoyant,  jovial,  and  high- 
spirited  young  Frenchman, — ^made  him  hie 
friend  and  companion, — the  partaker  of  his 
frolics,  his  studies,  and  his  battles,— «iid 
though,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  their 
friendly  intercourse,  by  some  misunderstand- 
ing, was  interrupted  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  yet  in  after  lifb  it  was  taken  up 
again  ;  and  Frederick,  when  looking  back  to 
the  days  gone  by,  was  never  weary  of  re- 
peating, with  fond  recollection, — *<  Chasot, 
c'est  le  matador  de  majeunesse,** 

After  the  **  military  promenade  "  of  1734 
we  meet  Chasot  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  that  gay  and  witly 
circle  with  which  Frederick  had  surrounded 
himself  in  his  castle  of  Rbeinsberg,  that  pio- 
turesque  asylum  on  the  border  of  the  Lain 
of  Grienerick,  near  Neu-Ruppin,  where  the 
Crown-Prince,  during  the  last  year  before 
his  accession,  prepared  himself,  in  a  retire- 
ment entirely  dedicated  to  literature,  art, 
and  the  elegant  pleasures  of  a  refined  court 
life,  for  the  struggles  that  were  near  at  hand 
for  him.  The  chapter  dedicated  to  the 
description  of  these  things  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  book.  We  see  the  castle 
which,  when  it  was  bought  for  Frederick, 
almost  resembled  a  ruin,  rebuilt  and  deco- 
rated,— we  look  down  from  its  windows  on 
the  quiet  mirror  of  the  wood-encircled  lake 
beneath, — the  park  full  of  vases  and  statues, 
invites  us  to  its  walks  and  recesses, — *^  lords 
and  ladies  gay  '*  wander  about  in  its  shades, 
— hunting  parties  ride  forth  into  the  adjoin- 
ing foreals, — balls  and  masquerades  are  fol- 
lowed by  theatrical  repreeentations, — pic- 
tures of  Voltaire  are  hanging  on  the  walls, 
while  his  works,  together  with  those  of 
Racine,  Comeille,  Diderot,  and  the  othet 
representatives  of  French  literature,  are 
glistening  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  or 
lying  about  on  tables  and  couches, — and  the 
concerts  of  Graun  and  Benda,  (and  some- 
times, too,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  the 
rich  and  meSow  tones  of  a  solitary  flute,) 
inform  us  that  we  are  at  the  court  of  a 
prince  who,  with  all  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, combines  an  enthusiastic  love  for 
music,  and  is  an  excellent  performer  him- 
self. Chasot,  as  may  be  imagined,  did  not 
play  the  least  important  part  in  this  bril- 
liant and  elevated  circle.  Toung,  hand> 
some,  clever,  and  full  of  animal  spirits,  he 
waa  one  of  its  fint  onuunenti  ^  and  FM- 
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nick,  in  bis  humorous  poems  to  Jordan, 
ipeake  more  than  once  of  the  ehininK  quali- 
tien  and  ga;  wayi  of  Chaaot,  tliat  "  fin  Nor- 
nand,  qui  se  plait  dans  la  chatse  et  le  bruit, 
et  qui  sort  par  semeetre — 

Ou  Diane,  oa  tantot  VeDua, 

Q  sequestra, 


Lea  disciples de  Saint  Comue." 
At  the  same  time  he  was  one  of  tiie  knights 
of  Frederiok's  mysterioDS  order  uf  Bayard, 
thus  ehowing  himself  worthy  of  the  Prince's 
coolidence  also  In  more  serious  niatters. 
One  thing  only,  it  seems,  was  not  to  his 
taste, — vh.,  to  act,  now  and  then,  ns  Fred- 
erick's literary  amanuensis.  Once,  he  had 
oopied,  by  order  of  the  Prince,  the  manu- 
script of  a  Frenoh  translation  of  Wolfi~a 
"Melaphjeik,"  done  for  Frederick  (in  order 
to  facilitate  hie  study  of  the  German  phil- 
osopher) by  his  friend  Suhm,  then  iimlmesa- 
dor  of  Saiony  ot  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg' Thiscopy,  we  are  informed,  met  with 
ft  rather  fatal  accident : — 

T  for  hours  in  his  little 


■'  Fredericlt  ei 


Dreadful  forebodings  filled  bis  soul,  and  th«j 
proved  to  have  boded  but  too  true!  By 
Frederick's  letter  to  Suhm,  in  which  the 
whole  event  is  minutely  narrated,  wc  \aan 
what  tragical  fate  fell  to  Chaeut's  part. 
"  Ohasot  enrage  si^rieosement  de  wtto  aven- 
ture ;  il  est  obhgt  de  recopier  VoriginalJ" 
And  BO  it  turned  out.  Poor  Chasot  hud  to 
copy  the  whole  uf  the  translation  over  iigaiti. 

These  halcyon  days  were  not  to  last.  The 
kinj5,  Frederick's  father,  died  in  May,  1740; 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sisth  followed  bim 
in  October  of  the  same  year;  and.  before 
the  year  ended,  Frederick,  at  the  head  of  hU 
army,  was  on  his  march  to  Sileeia.  In  the 
years  of  war  which  now  fuUowed,  Chasot, — 
who,  no  doubt,  liked  better  to  meet  the 
king's  enemies  in  the  field  than  to  copy 
philosophical  manuscripts  for  the  amuso- 
ment  of  the  king's  monkeys, — distinguished 
Epiundid  manner.     He 


himself  in  th( 
was  present  a 

saved  the  life  of  the  king  in  the  buttle  of 
Mullwitz, — and,  in  that  of  Uohen  fried  berg, 
is  said  to  have  contributed,  by  his  personal 
,  courage  and  exertions,  to  the  king's  carrfing 
tiirret-Btudy,ahs..rbed  entirely  in  the  read-  ihe  day.  Here  we  have  the  feat  of  Moil- 
ing of  Wulns  work,  from  which  he  never  „■,,,, 
rose  until  the  page  announced  tliaC  xiipper 
vros  ready.  Ills  favorite  monkey,  Miti 
nsed  to  be  about  him  when  hestudied.  0 
evening,  at  the  usual  time,  the  Prince  leaves   prem  and  tumult  of  the  battle,  Chasot  found 


his  r 


D  for  bii 


mains  behind. 


suppei 
ith  the 


The  monkey  i< 


himself  in 


media 


ipresence.     Suddenly 


on  the  writing-table.  Near 
l&tion,  cnpied  with  so  mnch  painstaking. 
After  some  time  the  Prince  returns  to  con- 
tinue his  studies, — but  what  is  hi*  terror, 
when,  in  entering  the  room,  he  sees  the  loose 
iheeta  of  the  translation  burning  cheerfully, 
uid  for  the  greatest  part  consumed  already 
iy  the  Samos.  Mimi  bad  pruGted  by  his 
IMence  to  jump  on  the  table  and  indulge  iu 
j^hting  a  little  bocBre.  Thus  Frederick 
lescribai  the  incident  himself,  and  declares 
lO  have  been  left  in  uncertainty  only  about 
tne  thing  :  whether  knowledge- thirsty  MimI 
»d  bad  the  intention  to  devote  himself  to 
ahilosophical  studies;— «r  whether,  per- 
iap«,  Lange,  the  fierce  opponent  of  Woirt 
vork,  had  bribed  the  monkey  for  the  de- 
■tructian  of  the  same; — or  whether,  lastly, 
the  cunning  animal  bad  not  been  jprom pled 
by  a  desire  to  take  bis  revenge  ou  Wolff,  for 

Suiting  the  race  of  monkeys  so  provokingly 
a  below  that  of  men.  However  this  might 
be,  the  translation  was  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  court  laughed  heartily  at  Mimi'i 
iricks.  There  was  only  one  who  did  not 
CkI  dieposad  to  laagh.     Tbiew&s  Cbasot. 


candle  left  burning   a  cavalry  officer  of  the  enemy's  gallops  for- 


ward with  his  people,  i 
'  Where  is  the  king?  '  Chasot,  understand- 
ing the  full  importance  of  the  moment,  with 
ready  presence  of  mind,  rides  instantly  up 
to  the  Austrian,  exclaiming,  'I  am  the 
king!  '  A  fiereecombtttensuea immediately 
between  the  two.  Soon  the  companions, 
too,  of  the  Austrian  press  upon  Chasot, 
who,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been-eut  off  from 
bis  owu  people.  From  all  sides  the  sworde 
of  the  enemy  flash  upon  bim  ;  blows  are 
ringing  right  and  left  round  bis  head,  which 
the  dexterous  iwordsmon  tries  to  cvndo. 
There  now — the  stroke  of  a  heavy  broad- 
sword bits  bis  forehead;  but  at  the  very 
moment  his  people,  who  bad  long  Iricd  ia 
vain  to  break  thrmigh  thecnomj  jind  to  join 
their  valiant  leader,  nieh  to  his  resoiie.  At 
their  approach  the  enemy  d  if  perse  hurriedly. 
Chasot  IS  led  away  covered  with  blood  ;  the 
blow  has  cut  deep  into  his  head,  hut  his 
king  is  saved.  Full  of  gratitude  and  emo- 
tioUf  the  king  receives  his  heroic  friend :  be 
has  won  the  lasting  e«le«iii  of  all  his  com- 
rades  ;  and,  in  the  entboNactic  recollectioB 
of  tfaii  magnificent  act  of  btavery  and  devo- 
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tion,  Voltaire,  at  a  later  period,  addresses 
bim  with  these  well-known  words, — 

*<  *  n  me  souTlent  enoore  de  oe  Jour  memorable, 
Oo  riUustre  Chasot,  ce  guerrier  formidable, 
Sauva  i>ar  sataleur  leplus  grand  de  nos 

rois, 
O  Profse  I   eI^T6  on  temple  a  see  fameux 
ezploito ! ' " 

Services  like  these  were  not  left  unre- 
warded. More  and  more  the  fiery  young 
Frenchman  was  distinguished  by  the  fa?or 
and  the  confidence  of  the  king.  lie  had 
arri?ed  at  the  summit  of  his  fortune ;  and 
even  the  unhappy  issue  of  a  duel,  in  which 
he  had  once  more  the  misfortune  to  kill  a 
ftUow-offioer, — a  rude  and  overbearing  Pole, 
whom  Frederick,  it  would  seem,  liked  for  his 
dtflhing  prowess,  could  only  for  a  short  while 
dienate  from  him  the  friendship  and  good- 
will of  his  royal  master. 

However,  a  rupture  with  the  king  followed 
neyortheless.  After  a  few  years  partly  spent 
in  garrison,  at  Treptow,  on  the  Tollensee, — 
partly  at  the  Art-lo?ing  court  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, — partly  at  the  splendid  cami- 
Tftle  and  carousals  of  the  Prussian  capital, 
and  partly  in  political  negotiations  with 
which  the  king  had  intrusted  him, — 
prompted  by  reasons  which  have  never  been 
folly  known,  but  which  most  likely  origin- 
ated in  the  rather  too  great  susceptibility  of 
hie  character,  Chasot  suddenly  left  the 
PSrnseian  service,  and  took  up  his  residence, 
ia  1752,  in  the  old  free  Hanse-town  of 
Labeck.  Here  he  lived  for  the  next  seven 
years,  in  a  sort  of  dignified  retirement,  cul- 
tivating his  garden,  and  watering  his  flowers, 
while  Frederick  fought  at  Prague  and  Collin, 
at  llossbach  and  Leu  then,  at  Zorndorf,  at 
Uochkiroh  and  Kunersdorf.  In  1759  he  was 
appointed  by  the, Senate  to  the  post  of  mili- 
tary commander  of  Lobeok, — ^married,  in 
1760,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Stefano 
Torelli,  an  Italian  artist  living  at  that  time 
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at  Lubeck,— became  father  of  two  sons,  who 
afterwards  entered  the  army  of  Frederick,— 
and,  after  having  outlived  the  royal  friend  of 
his  youth  by  eleven  years,  died  in  1797,  in 
the  eighty -second  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
pleusunt  to  find  that  his  misunderstandings 
with  the  king  were  followed,  in  1760,  by  a 
lasting  reconciliation.  It  appears  that 
Chasot,  in  his  position  at  Lubeck,  found 
many  opportunities  of  rendering  important 
services  to  Frederick.  Thus  the  old  cordial 
intercourse  was  renewed,  and  kept  up,  by 
correspondence  as  well  as  by  some  visits  of 
Chasot  to  Berlin,  until  the  death  of  Frederick 
separated  the  veteran  friends.  The  last 
years  of  Chasot's  life,  with  those  startling 
events  in  his  own  country — the  Revolution, 
the  execution  of  a  Bourbon,  and  the  Republic 
— must  have  thrown  strange  and  dismal 
shadows  on  the  soul  of  the  old  man.  It 
was  on  the  borders  of  an  entirely  new  time 
that  his  rich  and  full  life  came  to  a  close. 

Herr  von  Schlozer,  in  giving  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  life,  has  acquitted  himself  of 
his  task  in  a  masterly  way.  We  hardly 
know  which  to  admire  most :  the  indefati- 
gable industry  with  which  he  bos  brought 
together,  from  dusty  records,  mouldy  cor- 
respondences, and  the  little  that  is  left  of 
Chasot's  memoirs,  the  materials  for  his  work, 
— or  the  skill  of  composition,  with  which  he 
has  combined  them  into  a  picture  so  fresh 
and  lively  as  that  before  us.  We  recommend 
his  book  to  all  lovers  of  history.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  genuine  and  valubale  contribu- 
tions towards  the  knowledge  of  Frederick  the 
Great  we  have  ever  met  with  ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  rank  it  with  those  chefs-d'ceuvn 
of  historical  biography  from  the  pen  of 
Vamhager  von  £nse, — with  the  Lives  of 
Keith,  and  of  Seydlitz,  of  Winterfeldt,  of 
Schwerin,  and  of  Blucher. 


DABK5K88  AT  Min-DAT. — A  phenomenon  of 
tMs  extraordinary  nature  occurred  at  Bolton- 
la-lfoors  and  tibe  neighborhood,  about  noon  on 
Monday,  March  23,  1857.  The  wind  daring 
the  morning  had  been  north-east,  with  a  little 
snow;  at  twelve  o*clock  the  air  became  quite 
still,  and  a  deep  ^loom  overspread  the  heavens, 
inereasinff  so  rapidly,  that  in  ten  minutes  it  was 
not  possible  to  read,  or  distinguish  the  features 
of  any  person  a  few  vards  oflEl  This  was  the 
more  singular  from  tnere  being  no  fog  at  the 
time,  though  snow  in  very  minute  particles  was 
ftlUng.  l%e  extreme  darkness  oontinned  about 
eight  minutes,  when  the  horison  al  two  or  three 


points  assumed  a  lurid  yellow  appearance,  ss 
though  from  oonflagrations  a  few  miles  distant 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  this  time  the 
darkness  was  dispelled ;  but  such  was  the  alann 
caused  by  the  phenomenon,  that  many  persons 
supposed  the  world  at  an  end,  not  a  few  were 
made  ill  by  intense  nervous  excitement,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  impressed  with  a  feeling  of 
awe.  .  Poultry  went  to  roost,  instinct  bSng 
stronger  than  habit.  Can  any  of  your  corre^ 
pendents  explain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
or  record  any  similar  oceurrenossT — JVoUi  and 
Qiariit, 
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DAVID  CHASLE8  BADHAM. 


DAVID  CHARLES  BADHAM. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Fraser's  Magazins  has  ibis  month  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  Taloed 
contributors.  The  Rev.  David  Badham, 
M.D.,  whose  contributions  have  for  some 
years  past  formed  a  prominent  feature  of 
this  Magazine,  was  released  on  the  I4th  nit., 
in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  from  his 
earthly  sufferings,  which  he  had  long  borne 
with  patience  and  resignation.  He  was  too 
remarkable  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
from  among  us  without  some  record,  how- 
erer  unworthy — an  accomplished  scholar,  a 
learned  antiquary,  a  good  naturalist,  an  ex- 
perienced traveller,  and  a  man  endeared  to 
his  friends  by  his  gentle,  affectionate  nature. 

Dr.  Badham  came  of  a  family  of  scholars. 
His  lather  was  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  author  of  a 
spirited  translation  of  Juvenal,  published  in 
Valpy*s  Classical  Library;  his  brother.  Dr. 
Charles  Badham,  is  well  known  to  all  il^ho 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters  as  one  of 
the  best  Greek  scholars  of  our  time,  and 
especially  for  his  remarkable  skill  in  re- 
storing the  corrupt  text  of  Plato.  To  Eton 
belongs  the  honor  of  implanting  in  David 
Badham  that  love  for  the  classical  writers 
which,  refined  into  familiar  acquaintance, 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  appreciating.  From  Eton 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  appointed,  after 
taking  his  degree,  one  of  the  Travelling 
Fellows  of  that  University.  In  due  time  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. Health  and  taste  alike  induced 
him  to  lengthen  that  residence  abroad  which 
his  appointment  had  in  the  first  instance 
rendered  necessary.  He  remained  for  some 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  is  still  well  remem- 
bered, and  afterwards  at  Paris,  pursuing  his 
practice  as  physician.  He  also  travelled  for 
some  time  as  medical  adviser  and  friend  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Barrett  Lennard,  who  preceded 
him  to  the  home  appointed  for  all  living  by 
a  few  months  only.  In  1845  he  returned-  to 
England,  permanently  to  reside  here,  and 
never  left  this  country  afterwards.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  will  long  be  remembered  with 
honor  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Free 
Trade  policy  afterward  carried  into  effect  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.     About  the  same  period 


Dr.  Badham  was  admitted  into  holy  orders 
at  Norwich  by  the  late  Bishop  Stanley,  with 
whom  a  community  of  tastes  and  strong 
sympathy  on  subjects  which  interested  them 
both — as  natural  history  and  the  condition 
of  the  poor — soon  produced  an  intimacy: 
and  the  good  Bishop  was,  we  believe,  never 
better  pleased  than  when  he  received  Dr. 
Badham  as  a  guest  at  his  hospitable  palace. 
But  although  .there  was  this  mental  sym- 
pathy, no  two  men  could  physically  be  more 
different.  The  bishop  was  all  life,  and  fire, 
and  energy,  whilst  poor  Dr.  Badham's 
health  was  never  equal  to  more  than  slight 
bodily  exertion.  His  career  as  a  clergyman 
was  most  exemplary.  His  piety  was  un» 
affected,  and  his  own  convictions  were  so 
sincere  that  he  knew  how  to  tolerate  those 
of  others.  The  mature  age  which  he  had 
reached  when  he  was  ordained  enabled  him 
to  enter  into  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
his  parishioners  in  a  manner  which  is  simply 
impoMible  for  a  young  man  fresh  from  col- 
lege, and  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  real  difil- 
culties  of  life.  He  was  at  first  curate  of 
Wyaondham  in  Norfolk,  and  afterwards  of 
East  Bergholt  in  Suffolk,  where  he  labored 
for  some  years  more  severely  than  was  con- 
sistent with  his  delicate  organisation .  Upon 
him  rested  the  whole  charge  of  a  large  and 
widely  scattered  parish — ^for  the  rector,  al- 
though resident,  was  a  man  of  very  advanced 
age— and  there  he  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
and  bodily  grants  of  the  people.  All  whose 
means  were  too  limited  to  enable  them  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  resident  medical  prac- 
titioner, were  able  to  command,  night  or 
day,  the  accomplished  skill  of  the  physician- 
curate.  Deeply  will  his  loss  be  felt  in  the 
neighborhood  which  will ,  know  him  no 
more;  and  many,  we  fed  sure,  were  the 
sighs  of  earnest  regret  which  accompanied 
his  mortal  remains  to  their  last  earthly 
home. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Badham  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  our  contempo- 
rary, Blackwood;  and  ih0  aid  of  his  graceful 
pen  was  transferred  to  IVtuer^s  Magazhu 
only  when  one  whom  he  honored  with  his 
friendship  became  connected  with  its  manage* 
ment.  His  contribntions  to  Fraser,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  series  of  papers  since  collected 
into  a  volume  under  the  title  of  AncierU 
and  Modem  Fish  Tatthf  and  published  with 
his  name,  included  tbxee  papers  on  Ancient 
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I,  on  aoooant  of  Felizstow  in  Saffolk, 
and  two  articles  on  Gems,  part  of  a  seriee 
which  hiH  illness  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleUng.  All  these  papers  had  his  initials 
appended,  so  that  the  anonymous  system, 
hy  which  the  names  of  so  many  who  instruct 
and  delight  the  pahlic  are  prevented  from 
being  known  was  not  wholly  presorved  in  his 
ease.  Dr.  Badham  was  also  the  author  of 
two  other  works— /n^acf  Lt/lf,  published  by 
Messrs.  Blackwood,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1845 ; 
and  a  large  and  handsomely-illustrated 
Tolume,  entitled  The  Esculent  Funguses  of 
England y*  which  described  many  species  of 
mnshrooms  hitherto  unrecognized  as  edible 
amongst  ns,  although  in  common  use  as 
trtides  of  food  on  the  Continent.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  preju- 
dieet  wfaieh  were  aroused  by  this  novelty  in 
the  calinary  art,  as  novelty  everywhere  is 
met,  this  book  has  led  to  a  greatly  increased 
consamption  of  these  delicious  additions. 

Tbe  lives  of  such  men  as  the  friend  of 
whom  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  give  a 
sketch,  are  not  fmitful  in  external  events. 
*  London:    Level!  Reeve.   1847. 
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They  do  not  accomulate  great  fortunes,  or 
push  forward  into  dignified  positions.  Doo* 
tor  Badham  would  never  have  been  either 
physician  to  the  Queen  or  one  of  the  epis- 
copal bench.  But  they  belong  to  a  very 
valuable  class — their  influence  lives  after 
them  ;  insensibly  they  soften  and  refine  and 
render  more  hopeful  and  more  •  truthful  all 
with  whom  they  happen  to  be  brought  into 
contact.  The  even  course  of  their  lives  rolls 
on  like  that  of  some  gentle,  tranquil  river 
toward  the  sea,  fertilizing  the  plains  through 
which  it  passes,  and  carrying  ever  with  it 
health  and  peace.  It  did  not  require  much 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Badham  to  leam 
that  he  was  a  good  man,  without  cant  or 
pretence;  and  what  a  man  15,  is  both  to 
himself  and  the  world  of  much  more  import- 
ance, if  we  could  see  the  world  aright,  than 
what  he  knows ;  but,  besides  this,  his  varied 
information  made  him  a  charming  com- 
panion-—every  subject  of  conversation  which 
arose  he  illustrated  from  his  stores  of  knowl- 
edge— and  there  are  few  men  of  whom  it  can 
be  said  with  equal  truth,  Nihil  teligit  quod 
non  omavit. 


AuTOOBAPHS. — ^The  following  extract  from  a 
communication  to  the  Court  Gazette^  by  Cath- 
erine Button,  will  exactly.meet  the  wishes  of 
your  correspondent : 

«  Sir  Kchard  Phillips  claims  to  be  the  firtt 
eolleetor  of  autographs,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  reams  of  these  precious 
reUcs,  each  arranged  by  the  alphabetical  name 
of  Uie  writer.  He  was  so  well  aware  of  their 
value,  at  a  time  when  they  were  little  thought 
of  by  others,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  say  he 
would  as  soon  part  with  a  tooth  as  a  letter  of 
Colley  Caber's;  and  that  he  expected  a  grant 
of  land  in  America  for  a  manuscript  of  Wash- 
ington's. 

*<  William  Upcott  has  been  styled  the  empe- 
ror of  autographs,  and  his  labors  have  been  ex- 
ecuted in  a  truly  imperial  style.*  He  has  had 
printed  for  distribution  among  his  friends,  and 
for  public  bodies  a  magnificent  catalogue  on 
royal  4to.,  containing  thirty-two  thousand  items 
of  autographs.  The  greater  number  of  these 
are  bound  m  volumes,  and  he  has  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  the  binding,  or  in  the  portraits  by 
which  they  are  illustrated.  This  oollection  is 
wholly  autograph;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  it 
eontains  much  that  is  carious  and  original  in 
antiquity,    history,     topography,     and    state 


**  Thomas  Thorpe,  bookseller,  of  Piccadilly, 
hu  been  the  merchant  of  autographs,  the  pur- 
chaser  of  ancient  and  valuable  manuscripts  for 
Side.    From  time  to  time  he  sends  out  cata- 


logues, in  which'  each  article  has  its  marked 
price  and  date;  and  history  and  biography  have 
been  ransacked  for  a  short  elucidation  of  each. 
From  1888  to  1886  (both  inclusive)  he  sent  me 
fifteen  catalogues  of  autographs,  four  of  old 
and  scarce  l^ks,  and  one  of  drawings  and 
prints.  The  autographs  coUectiyely  amounted 
to  25,222;  the  books  to  7402;  and  the  drawings 
and  prints  to  2157;  the  prices  annexed  to  the 
articles  in  one  catalogpie  only  of  the  manuscripts 
amounted  to  £8929  12<.  The  mania  for  auU^ 
graphs  has  reached  France— but  can  France 
equal  this?  " 

Collections  of  autoipraphs  had  their  origin  in 
Germany  about  the  midale  of  the  sixteenth  cext- 
tury,  where  travellers  carried  with  them  white- 
paper  books,  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  emi- 
nent persons,  or  of  new  acquaintance.  Such  a 
book  was  called  an  Album,  Hortut  Amicorum, 
or  Thesaurut  Amicorum.  The  oldest  in  the 
British  Museum  is  dated  1578  (^IS.  Sloan. 
851.),  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  lady. 
The  first  English  work  in  which  a  series  of  fac- 
similes of  autographs  appeared  was  Sir  John 
Fenn*s  Original  Letien  from  the  Archives  of 
the  Paston  Family  9 1787.  For  further  partic- 
ulars on  the  subject,  see  the  Penny  Cyclop^ 
dia,  art.  Autograph;  D'Israeli*s  Curiositiei 
of  Literature^  vol.  IL  pp.  209—214.,  and  the 
pre&ce  to  J.  G.  Nichors  Autographs  of  Per- 
sons conspictu)u$  in  English  History,  Lond. 
1829. — Notes  and  Queries, 
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HRST   MESSAGE  FOB  THE  ATLANTIC   TELEGRAPH. — 8LEIP. 


DREAMINGS. 

Softly  the  light  falls  under  the  eates. 
Dancing  and  flickering  over  the  leaves; 
And  the  little  birds  from  their  leafy  bt^wers, 
Hover  o*er  and  r.mid  the  sunny  flowers ; 
Sunlight  is  streaming  o'er  river  and  tree, 
Bright  are  the  visions  that  linger  with  me. 

There  rises  before  me  a  lovely  scene. 

That  seemed  while  it  passed,  but  a  charming 

dream 
Of  |k  beautiful  stream,  where  waving  trees 
Murmured  sweet  words  to  the  summer  breeze. 
Where  a  youth  and  maiden  sat  side  by  side. 
And  she  blushed  as  he  called  her  his  *<  would- 
be'*  bride. 

And  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  open  brow, 
And  smiled  as  she  murmured  the  loving  vow; 
And  he,  as  he  tossed  back  his  waving  curls, 
Wished  for  diamonds  and  snow-white  pearls : 
To  deck  the  brow  he  thought  so  fair, — 
And  the  pretty  stream  smiled  on  the  happy 
pair. 

And  another  scene,  of  a  cold,  wet  night. 
When  the  maid  was  trembling  with  fright; 
And  the  tears  were  resting  on  her  cheeks. 
At  the  words  her  handsome  lover  speaks : 
^TIb  the  last  last  time  for  many  years. 
But  still,  to  those  hearts  come  no  doubting 
fears. 

But  the  vision  is  bright,  which  now  I  see, 
And  the  thought  will  come,  of  what  may  he\ 
Of  the  little  brown  church,  and  the  waving 

trees. 
That  again  shall  dance  in  the  summer  breeze; 
Of  the  solemn  rite  that  there  is  done, 
A  few  tears  full — and  the  twain  are  one  ! 

Thus  dream  we  on,  through  the  cares  of  life, 
0  !  happy  are  they  who  forget  its  strife; 
And  happy  the  heart  that  thus  can  rove, 
Secure  m  the  thought  of  another's  love; 
Happy  the  maiden,  and  happy  the  youth. 
That  thus  can  trust  in  each  other's  truth ; 
And  80  trust  on  till  their  race  is  run. 
The  goal  be  reached  !  and  Heaven  won  ! 

O.  T.  J. 


THE  FIRST  MESSAGE  FOR  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC TELEGRAPH. 

(STnOPBB.) 

POOB  World  !  that  in  wickedness  liest 

Enthraird  by  the  powers  of  ill. 
And,  groaning  and  travailing  sighest 
For  better  and  happier  still — 
Lo  !  here  is  a  chance 

For  helping  the  right, 
And  forcing  advance 
In  the  enemy's  sight. 
By  godly  confession  and  brotherly  love; 

By  owning  on  Whom  thou  reliest, 
Aud  openly  trusting  the  Ruler  above; 
By  bidding  the  very  tirst  thrill 
On  Uie  nerve  of  this  telegraph  wire 
Be — nothing  of  science,  or  profit  and  loss; 

But,  flMhing  electrical  deeper  and  higher,  I 


World,    let   the   first   heart-«tirring 

across — 
(0  Message  !  rejoice,  as  thou  flicst. 

All  saints  and  all  angels  who  fill 
Infinity  farthest  and  nighest) — 
Be— *«  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest ! 

Peace  upon  earth  and  Goodwill !  '* 

(ahtistrophe.) 

Ay,  Man  !  who  with  energy  triest 

To  conquer  by  strength  or  by  skill. 
Resolved,  though  in  body  thou  diest. 
In  spirit  to  wrestle  up-hill, 
Lo  !  here  is  a  gain 

To  be  won  by  a  word. 
If  under  the  main 

The  first  that  is  heard  . 
Be  brotherly  kindness  and  heavenly  praiMi 
If,  while  thou  in  courage  deficst 

The  winds  and  the  waves  and  all  peril  alwaji. 
Enslaving  those  giants,  until 

They  meekly  obey  thy  desire, — 
If  thus,  the  first  whisper  that  proves  thee  tlwir 
lord. 
Their  master  and  gaoler  by  fetters  of  fireb 
Be  this — the  sublimest  and  happiest  word-«r 
(0  Message  !  rejoice  as  thou  fliest. 
All  saints  and  all  angels  who  fill 
Infinity  farthest  and  nighest) — 
Be—"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 
Peace  upon  Earth  and  Goodwill ! " 

Martin  F.  Tupfxb. 
Albury,  GuiLroRD,  July  27, 1767. 


SLEEP. 

When  in  the  silvery  moonlight 
The  lengthened  shadows  fall. 

And  the  silence  of  night  is  dropping 
Like  the  gentle  dew  on  all. 

When  the  river's  tranquil  murmur 

Doth  lulling  cadence  keep. 
And  blossoms  close  their  weary  eyes. 

He  giveth  all  things  sleep. 

From  the  little  bud  of  the  daisy. 
And  the  young  bird  in  the  nest, 

To  the  humble  fc^  of  the  pleasant  child 
All  share  that  quiet  rest. 

It  comes  to  the  poor  man's  garret, 
And  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 

On  the  sick  man's  tossing  feverish  coiicli 
It  lays  a  blessed  spell. 

And  the  Holy  One  who  sends  it  down 

For  a  healing  and  a  balm. 
Doth  bless  it  with  a  mighty  power 

Of  peacefdlness  and  calm. 

He  counts  the  buds  that  fade  and  drop^ 
And  marks  all  those  who  weep ; 

And  closes  weary,  aching  eyes 
With  the  holy  kiss  of  sleep. 

The  truest  comfort  He  has  given 
For  all  earth's  pain  and  woe. 

Until  that  glorious  life  beyond 
Nor  tears  nor  sleep  shill  know. 

'Mrt»  Brodtrick. 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ELECTRICAL 
FLUCTUATIONS  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  PIS- 
BASE,  

BY  8.  LITTELL,  M.D. 

miGEON  TO  WILLS  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  DISEASES 
OF   THE  ETE  AMD  LIMB,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  present 
Paper — which  in  much  hoth  of  form  and 
labstance  has  abready  heen  made  public — 
was  information  from  the  late  editor  of  the 
Hedical  Examiner,  that  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Craig,  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  a  letter  allud- 
ing to  an  article  published  by  me  in  that 
Journal,  expressing  his  concurrence  in  the 
news  iirhich  it  contained,  and  referring  to  an 
accompanying  pamphlet,  in  which  his  own 
opinions  were  more  fully  detailed.  His  com- 
munication furnished  opportimity  and  pretext 
for  bringing  the  whole  matter  before  the 
Society;  and  I  have  condensed  my  several 
papers  into  one,  thinking  that  my  humble 
essay,  thus  supported,  would  be  better  re- 
ceiTed,  and  more  thoroughly  considered, 
than  it  was  likely  to  be  under  other  circum- 
stances. What  I  have  thought  and  written 
may  not  produce  in  other  minds  the  convic- 
tion which  has  been  wrought  in  mine ;  but  an 
independent  observer,  regarding  the  subject 
from  a  different  position,  may  supply  facts 
and  reasomng  which  I  have  omitted,  and  thus 
give  to  it  greater  interest  and  authority.  I 
have  not  yet  read  the  pamphlet  alluded  to, 
and  azn  entirely  unacquainted,  therefore,  with 
the  ground  it  covers,  or  the  argument  which 
it  contains ;  but  the  gentleman  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  will,  before  our  adjournment, 
either  read  the  whole,  or  such  extracts  from 
it,  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  it  fully  before 
the  Society. 

In  no  department  of  medicine  is  there 
more  crude  and  unfounded  theory  than  in 
that  which  treats  of  the  etiology  of  disease. 
Theories  framed  in  the  infancy  of  science,  and 
transmitted  unquestioned  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  are  still  blindly  adopted  and 
implicitly  followed;  though  their  inconsist- 
ency with  facts  of  daily  occurrence,  can 
hardly  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
mtelligent  and  reflecting.  The  opinions 
generally    prevalent    on    this   subject   are, 
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indeed,  hardly  creditable  to  us  as  members 
of  a  learned  profession,  because  they  prove 
that  we  have  not  been  guided  in  our  reason- 
ing by  soimd  principles  of  philosophy.  It  is 
a  maxim  in  science  to  assign  no  more  causes 
than  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  effect; 
but  we  have  disregarded  this  obvious  Restric- 
tion in  a  department  of  knowledge  where  it 
should  have  been  more  especially  observed, 
and  instead  of  taking  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  action  of  morbific  agents  on  the  human 
system  as  a  whole,  have  limited  our  attention 
too  exclusively  to  the  various  pathological 
results,  and  needlessly  invented  a  different 
cause  for  almost  every  aberration  from  the 
healthy  state.  Simplicity  is  found  to  be  an 
attribute  of  the  Almighty  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  His  hand;  we  are  amazed  at  the 
number  and  diversity  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  combinations  of  a  few  simple  ele- 
ments ;  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  as 
our  knowledge  increases,  this  characteristic 
will  be  still  more  apparent.  Why  should  not 
the  same  be  true  also  of  the  animal  economy  ? 
It  is  a  complex  and  intricate  organism,  com- 
posed of  many  different  tissues,  but  all  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  a  central  power — ^the 
brain, — ^from  any  change  in  the  action  of 
which,  innumberable  deviations  from  a  nor- 
mal condition  might,  a  priori,  he  anticipated. 
How  much  more  philosophical  then,  to  recog- 
nize a  single  principle  capable  of  producing 
such  change,  than  unnecessarily  to  multiply 
causes,  and  invoke  the  interposition  of  as 
many  agencies  as  there  are  diseases  in  the 
nosology!  We  have  imaginary  miasms,-^-- 
many  of  them  supposed  to  be  cotemporary 
in  their  existence, — ^for  the  several  exanthe- 
mata, for  influenza,  for  cholera,  for  dysentry, 
for  each  of  many  different  kinds  of  fever,  for 
hooping-cough,  parotitis,  &c.  &c.  In  ac- 
counting for  the  phlegmasia,  it  is  true,  we 
are  contented  to  veil  our  ignorance  and 
flatter  our  vanity,  under  the  convenient  and 
comprehensive  phrase  of  "  taking  cold ; "  an 
expression,  however,  to  which  we  attach  no 
definite  ideas,  and  which,  in  its  literal  sense, 
the  commonest  observation  shows  to  be  in- 
correct. 
An  etiology  so  manifold  cannot  be  true; 
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and  if  the  abnormal  manifestations  may,  in 
very  many  cases,  be  more  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
single  principle,  it  must  be  abandoned. 

The  analogy  existing  between  the  nervous 
force  and  electricity,  first  observed  by 
Galvani,  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Philip,  Majendie,  and  other  physiology 
ists,  in  their  experiments  on  animals.  Their 
actual  identity,  indeed,  has  been  rendered 
not  improbable ;  for  nervous  communication 
having  heen  interrupted,  the  processes  of 
digestion,  respiration,  and  circulation  are,  for 
a  time,  performed  as  usual  under  the  influ- 
ence of  electricity.  It  was,  moreover,  soon 
ascertained  to  have  the  power  of  exciting 
muscular  contraction  in  bodies  recently  dead ; 
while  its  remedial  agency  in  certain  com- 
plaints, especially  those  of  a  neuralgic  char- 
acter, has  long  been  known ;  and  with  these 
facts  to  provoke  and  guide  inquiry,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  possible  pathological  conse- 
quences resultmg  from  its  deficiency  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  its  rapid  abstraction  from  the 
system,  have  not  been  more  generally  sus- 
pected and  investigated.  The  arguments 
adduced  by  some  physiologists  to  disprove 
its  identity  vnth  the  nervous  force,  and  to 
establish  instead,  a  state  of  correlation,  are 
far  from  being  conclusive ;  and  even  if  this 
were  admitted,  it  would  not  militate  against 
the  view  I  propose,  which  only  requires  such 
an  affinito,  or  relation,  that  one  shall  be  influ- 
enced by  changes  in  the  quantity  of  the 
other.  Caloric,  light,  and  electricity,  are  now 
regarded  as  probable  modifications  of  the 
same  element,  and  there  is  no  reason  why, 
under  another  modification,  that  element 
should  not  constitute  the  vis  nervosa  also.  A 
strong  presumption  of  their  substantial  same- 
ness, is  aflbrded  by  the  existence  of  several 
species  of  fishes  with  electrical  organs ;  the 
action  of  which  is  dependent  upon  their  con- 
nection with  nervous  centres,  varies  in  inten- 
sity with  the  extent  of  that  connection  and 
the  health  of  the  animal,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  and  by  a  continual  series  of 
discharges  is  ci^ble  of  exhausting  the  nerv- 
ous energy  to  a  degree  sufficient,  in  some 
cases,  to  occasion  death. 

The  electrical  fluid  is  the  grand  agent  in 
the  production  of  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  In  her  inorganic  domain  it  is  the 
probable  cause  of  all  chemical  change,  while 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  performs  still 
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more  important  functions ;  not  only  produc- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  its  kindred  agencies 
of  light  and  heat,  conditions  favorable  to  the 
germination  and  grovirth  of  plants,  but  quick- 
ening them  into  life,  and  thus  becoming  the 
efficient  cause  of  their  development.  Its 
intense  and  rapid  passage — as  in  the  light- 
ning stroke — ^immediately  kills  the  largest 
tree,  and  a  very  small  shock  sent  through  cer- 
tain plants,  will  speedily  cause  their  leaves  to 
droop,  and  as  certainly,  though  more  slowly, 
extinguish  their  vitaHty.  The  approach  of 
an  electrified  conductor  to  the  mimosa 
pudica,  or  sensitive  plant,  produces  no  sensi- 
ble efiect,  but  if  sparks  be  taken  from  it, 
the  leaflets  will  shrink  and  close,  as  they  do 
from  mechanical  contact.  Its  more  steady 
and  quiet  operation  is  equally  remarkable. 
An  electrical  circle  has  been  formed  by  wires 
running  under  the  beds  of  a  garden,  and  the 
result  has  been  greater  vigor  and  rapidity  of 
growth  in  the  plants  which  they  contained. 
It  evidently  performs  the  part  of  a  general 
stimulant ;  which,  when  in  moderate  quantity, 
is  salutary  in  its  efiect  on  vegetable  life. 
May  not  the  folding  of  the  leaves  of  certain 
plants,  as  the  mimosa,  trifolium  rcpens,  &c., 
at  the  approach  of  evening,  be  owing  to  the 
abstraction  of  electricity  which  takes  place 
at  that  time  firom  the  increased  conducting 
power  of  the  air  P 

A  fluid  so  analogous  to  the  nervous  force, 
so  subtle,  fluctuating,  and  so  universally 
diflused,  might,  a  priori,  be  supposed  to 
exert  a  very  manifest  influence  over  the 
higher  organization  of  the  animal  economy. 
Its  presence  in  a  certain  degree,  seems  indeed 
to  be  necessary  for  the  healthy  performance 
of  all  the  functions.  The  conducting  power 
of  the  nerves  has  been  shown  by  the  physio- 
logical experiments  alluded  to,  and  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  brain,  with  all 
the  phenomena  of  nervous  function  and 
action,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  regard  th« 
whole  nervous  system  as  an  apparatus, 
through  the  medium  of  which,  electricity, 
modified  and  restrained  by  certain  laws,  it 
made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  exist* 
ence.  In  6ther  words,  as  a  vital  electrical 
machine,  by  means  of  which  that  fluid  it 
both  separated  and  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  wants' of  animal  life.  What  v» 
should  thus  suppose  is  found  to  be  true  in 
fact;  electricity  when  present  in  excesi, 
exeitmg  the  functions  and  exalting  vitality, 
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wbQe  a  contrary  effect  is  produced  by  its 
substraction  or  ^deficiency.  In  a  state  of 
health  and  mature  existence,  when  all  the 
functions  are  vigorously  performed,  and  the 
power  of  resisting  noxious  agencies  is 
greatest,  the  disturbing  influence  of  such 
fiuctuatlona  is  comparatively  slight;  but 
under  other  circumstances  they  become  a 
frequent  and  potential  cause  of  disease.  We 
have  all  experienced  the  feeling  of  energy 
and  elastid^  which  is  imparted  by  what  we 
call  bracing  weather,  when  the  air  is  clear, 
dry,  and  cold ;  and  more  strongly  still,  the 
sensations  of  chilliness  and  discomfort,  when 
the  atmosphere,  loaded  with  moisture,  has 
acquired  an  active  conducting  power,  and  its 
injurious  operation  is  further  increased  by  the 
agency  of  cold ;  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, has  a  depressing,  instead  of  a  stimu- 
lating effect  The  nervous  system  of  some 
susceptible  individuals  is  thrown  into  commo- 
tion by  an  approaching  storm  ,*  and  I  have  a 
patient,  for  many  years  the  victim  of  an 
annual  catarrh,  whose  sufferings  were  always 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  occurrence  of 
thunder  at  any  time  during  the  paroxysm. 
Rheumatic,  neuralgic,  and  paralytic  persons, 
and  those  who  have  recently  suffered  from 
sprained  or  fractured  limbs,  can  predict  with 
unerring  certainty,  an  impending  atmospher- 
ical change ;  *  and  the  evening  exacerbations 
which  we  observe  in  fever  and  other  com- 
plaints are  owing  to  the  same  cause :  the  sys- 
tem in  its  disturbed  or  debilitated  condition 
being  unable  to  bear,  without  suffering,  elec- 
trical changes  which  would  have  little  or  no 
perceptible  influence  in  a  state  of  health. 
Hie  pain  of  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  the 
uncomfortable  sensations  accompanying  ca- 
tarrh, are  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  all  aggravated  by  the  approach  of 
erening. 

It  is  these  changes,  moreover,  consequent 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  sun's  rays,  by 
which  the  dew  is  precipitated,  and  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  air  increased,  which 
render  exposure  at  this  time  so  dangerous  in 
certain  districts  of  country,  in  the  early 
cntumnal  months ;  and  not  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, the  greater  prevalence  on  such  occa- 
aons  of  miasmatic  exhalations.    At  a  later 

*  It  !■  worthy  of  ranark  that  these  effects  are  chiefly 

~   wl  In  (he  •lemAntal  ehaons  which  precede  a 

;^Mii  the  snow  or  rain  bef^  to  fUl,  the  eleotri- 
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period  of  the  evening,  when  the  dew  has 
actually  fallen,  the  atmosphere  being  drier,  is 
less  penetrating,  and  exposure,  consequently, 
less  injurious.  The  early  morning  air,  though 
charged  with  the  ascending  dew,  is  less  dele- 
terious, because,  among  other  reasons,  it  acts 
upon  a  body  in  some  measure  invigorated  and 
refreshed  by  sleep ;  but  its  influence,  in  debil- 
itated states  of  the  system  more  particularly, 
is  nevertheless  prejuidcial;  and  hence  the 
recommendation  to  avoid  exposure  on  an 
empty  stomach,  the  prescription  of  bitters, 
&c.,  which  act  by  imparting  teniporary  energy 
to  the  frame.  The  extreme  sensibility  to 
electrical  fluctuations,  of  the  affections  which 
are  purely  nervous,  la  a  subject  of  common 
observation.  Every  physician  must  have  ob- 
served the  greater  frequency  of  asthmatae 
attacks  before  a  change  of  weather.  The 
epileptic  paroxysm  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  night ;  and  while  this  may,  perhaps  be 
explained  in  part,  by  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  will,  and  congestion  of  the  brain 
in  sleep,  it  is  not  irrational  to  attribute  it  in 
some  degree,  to  the  electrical  changes  which 
occur  at  that  period;  especially  as  we  know 
that  some  persons  subject  to  this  malady,  are 
only  affected  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  when  these  changes  are  greater 
than  at  other  times.  Rheumatism  and  neu- 
ralgia, hardly  excepted,  there  is  not  a  disease 
in  the  whole  catalogue,  the  phenomena  of 
which  are  in  more  obvious  harmony  with  the 
electrical  theory  than  those  of  epilepsy.  The 
periodical  accumulation  of  excitability,  and 
its  exhaustion  by  the  paroxysm,  forcibly 
recall  the  circumstances  attending  the  charge 
of  the  Leyden  Jar. 

The  familiar  expression  of  "  taking  cold,** 
which  IB  supposed  to  accoimt  so  satisfactorily 
for  many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir, 
may  be  mentioned  as  another  example  of 
such  influence.  This  is  owing,  not  to  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  sa  generally  believed ; 
but  to  disturbances  of  the  electrical  equilib- 
rium, of  which  these  variations  are  the  effects 
or  accompaniments.  It  is  not  unusual  for  in- 
dividuals, especially  those  of  tender  age,  to 
retire  in  apparent  health  to  rest,  in  a  comfor- 
table room  and  bed,  and  to  awaken  after 
some  hours,  with  a  sore  throat,  or  a  parox- 
ysm of  croup  J  and  we  have  all  known  per- 
sons to  be  attacked  with  these  and  other  com- 
plaints, said  to  arise  from  "  cold,"  who  have 
been  closely  confined  for  days  or  weeks  to 
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apartments,  the  air  of  which  has  been  stead- 
ily maintained  at  an  elevated  temperature. 
They  could  only  have  been  affected,  therefore, 
by  changes  in  the  electrical  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere  without,  and  these  would  be 
felt  with  the  instantaneousness  of  thought 
however  the  individual  might  be  situated  and 
protected. 

The  effect  on  the  gravid  female  of  certain 
atmospherical  conditions,  has  long  been  ob- 
8er^•ed :  "  cold,  rainy  weather,  and  low,  damp, 
miasmatic  locaHties,"  says  Professor  Oilman, 
**  have  been  recognized  since  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates, as  disturbing  pregnancy  and  caus- 
mg  abortion.  To  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  to  be  attributed  the  frequency  of 
abortion,  or  other  mishap  in  pregnancy  by 
which  some  years  are  signalized."  The  prob- 
able explanation  is,  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  nervous  energy  in  the  reproductive  pro- 
cess, renders  the  system  more  liable  to  be 
affected  by  electrical  changes;  which  again 
are  increased  by  the  greater  conducting 
power  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  places  and 
seasons  mentioned.  Insane  persons,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  been  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  insensible  to  atmospherical  vicissi- 
tudes, as  well  as  free  from  epidemical  influ- 
ences; and  this  exemption  is  due  to  the 
habitual  exaltation  of  cerebral  action  in  their 
case. 

These,  and  a  host  of  similar  facts  may  be 
adduced  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  hypothesis,  that  under  cir- 
cumstances of  predisposing,  or  concomitant 
influence,  general  in  their  operation,  or  af- 
fecting the  individual  only,  pathological  con- 
sequences of  far  greater  gravity,  variety,  and 
extent,  may  be  occasioned  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  nervous  energy  by  the  substraction  of 
electricity  through  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  fluid ;  and  that  the  exhaustion 
thus  induced,  may  be  the  proximate  cause, 
not  only  of  the  ex^pthemata,  and  of  most 
other  forms  of  fever,  congestive  or  otherwise ; 
but  also  of  cholera,  influenza,  hooping-cough 
erysipelas,  disentery,  parotitis,  the  idiopathic, 
phlegmasife,  &c.  &c.  Among  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to,  as  affecting  individuals, 
and  thereby  giving  efficiency  to  electrical 
fluctuation,  may  be  enumerated,  fatigue,  fast- 
ing, loss  of  sleep,  the  depressing  passions, 
and  whatever  tends  to  debilitate  the  frame, 
and  exhaust  or  diminish  nervous  power. 


To  my  mind  the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  an  element  which  thus  pervades  all 
nature,  and  plays  a  part  so  important  in  all 
her  operations ;  which  is  so  analogous  to 
the  nervous  force  that  it  may  even  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  the  performance  of  its  appro- 
priate functions ;  which,  when  in  usual  quan- 
tity, maintains  the  organism  in  healthy  action, 
and  stimulates  or  destroys  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  excess ;  must  by  its  deficiency, 
or  subduction,  especially  in  debilitated  states 
of  the  system,  and  when  fiided  by  any  cause 
tending  of  itself  to  depress  cerebral  action, 
exert  a  far  more  potential  influence  for 
evil. 

The  long  continuance,  in  various  degrees 
and  combinations,  of  heat,  cold,  drought,  and 
humidity,  or  the  marked  predominance  of 
any  of  these  conditions,  will  create  predispo- 
sitions which  determine  the  character  of  the 
prevailing  diseases.  A  hot  and  dry  summer, 
for  instance,  will  be  nosologically  distinguished 
by  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal.  A 
higher  grade  and  longer  continuance  of  heat, 
producing  a  greater  degree  of  exhaustion, 
and  occasioning  a  strong  tendency  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other 
organs,  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  yellow 
fever.  In  the  early  autumnal  months,  the 
stimulus  of  light  and  caloric  being  lessened, 
while  the  system,  exhausted  by  the  previous 
heat,  remains  weak  and  impressible,  and, 
therefore,  easily  affected  by  electrical  changes, 
— which  are  promoted  by  various  meteoro- 
logical circumstances,  as  cold,  humidity,  &c., 
— intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  in  which 
the  pathological  condition  is  rather  con- 
gestive than  otherwise,  chiefly  abound.  The 
cerebral  functions  are  impaired,  innervation 
is  lessened,  vascular  congestion  takes  place, 
and  reaction  following,  the  usual  febrile  phe- 
nomena are  developed,  which  assume  an  in- 
termittent, remittent,  continued,  or  typhoid 
form,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  cause, 
or  the  degree  of  the  pre-existing  debility.  A 
peculiarly  raw  and  searching  atmosphere  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  influenza,  a  disease 
which  is  characterized  by  excessive  nen'ous 
disturbance  and  debility ;  while  an  open,  wet, 
and  variable  state  of  the  weather,  such  as  we 
frequently  see  in  November,  is  favorable  to 
the  production  of  the  exanthemata,  typhoid 
fever,  erysypelas,  &c.  The  reaction  occa- 
sioned by  a  higher  degree  of  cold,  the  air 
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being  dry,  and  having,  therefore,  little  or  no 
conducting  power,  is  salutary  and  invigo- 
rating. 

In  our  reasoning  on  this  subject,  the  effect 
of  the  diminished  light  and  heat  occasioned 
by  the  sun's  southern  declination,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  If  this  diminution  be  suffi- 
cient to  suspend  vegetable  life,  and  convert 
the  beauty  of  earth  into  the  gloom  and  sever- 
ity of  vnntcr,  it  is  surely  no  imreasonable 
supposition  that  it  must  also  exert  an  influ- 
ence injurious  to  animal  existence ;  which 
would  be  more  sensibly  felt,  but  for  the  re- 
action it  calls  forth,  and  the  power  of  accom- 
modation which  the  organism  possesses. 
The  illuminating  and  heating  rays  of  the 
solar  beam  are  those  which  exercise  the 
greatest  apparent  power  over  the  human 
frame.  They  act  in  their  intensity  as  pow- 
erful stimuli,  exciting  the  circulation,  and  ex- 
hausting the  vital  force  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree; and  according  to  a  well-known  law, 
their  withdrawal,  or  considerable  diminution, 
must  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  depression 
corresponding  to  the  previous  exaltation.* 

The  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject is  not  wholly  speculative.  The  diminu- 
tion of  magnetic  power  dunng  the  prevalence 
of  cholera,  has  been  ascertained  by  direct 
experiment  Mr.  Mather,  of  South  Shields, 
England,  states  that  in  1849,  when  cholera  of 
a  very  fetal  character  was  epidemic  in  his 
neighborhood,  he  found,  as  the  result  of  nu- 
merous observations  carefully  made,  that  a 
magnet  which  ordinarily  carried  two  pounds 
and  ten  ounces,  would,  when  the  atmospheri- 
cal indications  were  nearly  at  their  worst, — 
the  air  being  saturated  with  moisture, — sus- 
tain only  one  pound  and  ten  ounces ;  the  de- 
gree of  its  attraction  varying  with,  and  being 
in  inverse  proportion  to,  the  virulence  of  the 
disease. 

The  same  year  the  number  of  deaths  in 
Paris,  from  this  pestilence,  rapidly  increased 
until  the  eighth  of  June,  when  they  amounted 
to  six  hundred  and  twenty-three.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  there  occurred  a  thun- 
der-storm of  unusual  severity,  and  the  cholera 
immediately  began  to  decrease;  by  the 
eighteenth  of  the  month  there  was  a  daily 
report  of  one  hundred  only ;  and  at  its  close, 

*  From  the  Mrenfold  oaturo  of  the  sunbeam,  ire 
dMmld  reaioiiablj  infer  the  pomeasfon  bj  each  ray,  of  a 
iUknnt  rirtne  or  property.  Thai  of  four  of  them  has 
been  already  ascertained,— the  lighting,  the  heating,  the 
dumieal,  and  the  phosphorogenic  property. 


the  mortality  had  fallen  to  thirty.  Similar 
observations  have  been  recorded  by  others . 
and  from  the  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  disease,  with  its  pref- 
erence for  the  great  water-courses  of  a  coun- 
try, &c.,  its  dependence  upon  a  state  of  defi- 
cient electricity  may  be  regarded  as  pretty 
certainly  established.  Whether  operations 
going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  do  not 
influence  the  electricaJ  condition  of  its  sur- 
face, is  a  subject  which  may  demand  investi- 
gation.* The  prevalence  of  cholera  diuring 
the  past  year  in  Sicily,  Madeira,  and  Central 
America, — all  of  them  volcanic  countries, — 
would  seem  to  give  some  plausibility  to  the 
conjecture.  The  air  of  the  Pontine  marsheg, 
near  Rome,  so  fatal  to  those  within  its  influ- 
ence, is  deficient  in  electricity,  and  possibly 
from  the  same  cause.  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked, in  passing,  that  the  air  of  marshes, 
and  still  waters  generally,  is  more  prejudicial 
than  that  of  rivers  or  running  streams; 
partly  for  the  reason,  that  the  air,  saturated 
with  moisture,  undisturbed  by  atmospherical 
currents,  and  possessing,  therefore,  more  ac- 
tive conducting  power,  lingers  upon  them  in 
imbroken  mass,  long  impervious  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun ;  and  partly,  because,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  motion  of  the  particles  among 
themselves,  and  .their  friction  against  the 
hills,  trees,  &c.,  when  driven  by  the  winds, 
is  itself  a  principal  cause  of  atmospherical 
electricity.  It  is  probably  in  both  of  these 
ways,  that  the  agitation  of  the  air,  by  the 
frequent  passage  of  a  steamboat — itself  a 
most  active,  hydro-electric  machine, — ^in- 
creases the  salubrity  of  places  in  its  vicinity, 
or  restores  it  when  lost ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  Schuylkill  above  the  dam  at 
Fairmount.  The  meteorological  constitution 
in  which  influenza  appears,  would  incline  us 
to  predict  with  confidence  the  origin  of  that 
complaint  in  defective  electricity;  and  most 
of  the  diseases  to  which  I  have  before  alluded 
are  notoriously  most  frequent  in  seasons  of 
the  year  when  electrical  currents  and  changes 
are  greatest,  and  their  injurious  operation  ag- 
gravated by  moisture  and  other  auxiliary  in- 
fluences. There  are  many  facts,  moreover, 
irreconcilable  with  the  commonly  received 
notion  of  the  malarious  production  of  feVer ; 
and  without  absolutely  denying  the  deleteri- 

•  The  proximity  of  such  operations  to  the  snr&ce  of 
the  earth,  and  the  nature  of  its  cmat  inflnencing  its 
conducting  power,  would,  of  course,  render  some  places 
more  Hable  to  be  affected  than  others. 
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0U8  action  on  the  animal  economy,  of  exhala- 
tions from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  these  are  not  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  the  disease,  and  that  a  part  far 
too  prominent  ahd  exclusive,  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  their  agency.  The  theory  afforded  a 
plausible  solution  of  many  things  hard  to 
be  understood,  and  being  supported  by  a 
multitude  of  seeming  facts,  has  been  too 
Iiastily  received  and  adopted  by  the  profes- 
sion. The  complaints  supposed  to  be  thus 
engendered,  prevail  at  a  season  when  electri- 
cal vidssitudes  are  greatest,  and  the  body, 
debilitated  and  otherwise  disordered  by  the 
protracted  heat  of  summer,  is  most  sensible 
to  their  impression;  they  are  often  observed 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  oper- 
ation of  malaria ;  are  notoriously  reproduced 
by  other  causes  after  they  have  once  occurred; 
and  are  promptly  cured  by  means  which 
eliminate  no  poison,  but  merely  restore  the 
lost  tone  of  the  system, — frequently,  indeed, 
by  mental  impression  alone. 

Were  it  true  that  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers  owe  their  origin  to  paludal  exhala- 
tions, or  to  malaria,  however  generated,  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  them  most 
prevalent  when  vegetable  decomposition  b 
greatest;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show 
^at  the  reverse  is  true.  In  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  and  perhaps  throughout  our 
country,  September  is  the  sickliest  of  the 
autumnal  months;  and  yet  vegetable  life 
still  flourishes,  often  in  almost  undiminished 
vigor ;  the  foliage  preserves  its  verdure  and 
freshness,  and  nature  exhibits  few  symptoms 
of  her  approaching  decay.  The  days  more- 
over, have  become  considerably  shorter,  the 
weather  cooler,  and  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
not  only  that  material  for  decomposition  is 
not  suppHed  in  greater  abundance,  but  that 
the  causes  which  concur  in  that  process,  are 
really  less  active  than  they  were  in  the  pre- 
ceding months.  Those  seasons,  moreover, 
which  are  characterized  by  an  unusually  late 
^t — vegetation  being  fostered  by  timely 
rains,  and  long  unchecked  by  frost, — are  pre- 
dsely  those  in  which  autumnal  fevers  prevail 
more  extensively,  though  owing  to  the  sys- 
tem being  less  exhausted  by  heat,  of  a 
.  milder  type,  than  under  other  circumstances. 
The  year  1855  may  be  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion. Summer  and  autumn  were  both 
marked  by  cool,  wet,  and  variable  weather ; 
the  coun^,  perhaps,  never  preserved  its 


freshness  to  so  late  a  period ;  and  yet,  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers  were  more  than 
ordinarily  frequent,  not  only  in  localities 
where  they  are  usually  met  with,  but  also  on 
elevated  grounds  celebrated  for  their  salu- 
brity, and  even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
Circumstances  like  these,  ca^ot  be  accounted 
for  on  the  theory  of  malarious  exhalation, 
but  receive  an  easy  solution  from  the  agency 
of  humidity  in  increasing  the  conducting 
power  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  giving 
greater  effect  to  electrical  changes. 

That<  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
prevail  epidemically  in  the  fall,  and  occur 
only  in  sporadic  cases  during  the  spring,  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  system,  imduly  stimulated  by 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  left  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  and  debility  by  its  withdrawal,  is 
less  able  to  resist  the  electrical  fluctuations 
which  are  the  efficient  cause  of  their  produc- 
tion. Seasons  in  which  the  warm  weather 
has  been  unusually  protracted,  and  the  win- 
ter uncommonly  xnild  and  open,  are  precisely 
those  in  which  the  most  desolating  epidemics 
have  occurred ;  for  the  reason  that  the  sys- 
tem, uninvigorated  by  cold,  falls  a  ready  prey 
to  the  action  of  the  cause  which  I  have  sug- 
gested. In  some  climates,  as  in  that  of 
Guayaquil,  this  is  the  invariable  state  of 
things.  The  winter  is  the  period  of  almost 
incessant  rain  for  six  months'  duration,  and 
the  mortality  is,  consequently,  very  great 

The  human  frame  possesses  a  great  power 
of  accommodation  to  external  agencies,  es- 
pecially when  these  are  uniform  and  con- 
stant in  their  action.  The  air  of  the  sea, 
and  generally  of  places  in  its  vicinity,  though 
saturated  with  moisture,  is  healthy  for  this 
reason ;  for  this  moisture  bciing  general  and 
invariable,  tends  to  maintain  the  electrical 
equilibrium,  though  perhaps  at  a  lower 
range ;  while  the  system  being  less  enfeebled 
and  disordered  by  heat,  the  atmosphere 
purer  and  denser,  and  the  nights  cooler  and 
more  refreshing,  such  fluctuations  as  do  oc- 
cur are  less  sensibly  felt  Hence  also  it  is, 
that  in  a  very  rainy  season,  localities  which 
have  been  the  immemorial  haunts  of  fever, 
become  comparatively  healthy;  while  upland 
districts  rarely  visited  by  it,  sufier  in  their 
turn. 

A  striking  instance  of  a  country  in  which 
every  circimistance  of  dimate,  soil,  and  at- 
mosphere, might  be  si^pOBed  to  unite  in  the 
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production  on  a  grand  scale  of  paludal  exhal- 
ation, is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  his 
Bimalayan  Journals.  The  delta  of  Soormah 
extends  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  along 
the  old  bed  of  the  Burrampooter,  a  river 
five  miles  broad ;  and  forms  an  immense  still 
nd  narrow  sheet  of  deep,  clear  water,  called 
the  Jheels.  The  area  drained  by  the  Soor- 
Biah  is  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  contains  about  ten  thousand  square 
miles.  In  the  dry  season  the  Jheels  are 
marshy,  but  during  the  rains,  which  are  ex- 
cessive on  the  neighboring  moimtains,  they 
are  entirely  overflowed ;  the  water  rising  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  huts  which  are 
bdlt  along  the  borders  of  the  rivers  that 
traverse  it.  The  soil,  sandy  along  the  Bur- 
rampooter,  is  more  muddy  and  clayey  in  the 
centre  of  the  Jheels,  with  immense  accumu- 
lations of  vegetable  matter  in  the  marshes, 
consisting  chiefly  of  decomposed  grass-roots 
and  leaves.  "  The  climate  of  Chattuc,"  says 
the  Doctor,  speaking  of  one  of  the  villages, 
"is  excessively  damp  and  hot  throughout  the 
year,  but  though  sunk  amid  interminable 
fwamps,  the  place  is  perfectly  healthy.  Such 
indeed,  is  the  character  of  the  climate 
throughout  the  Jheels,  where  fever  and  ague 
are  rare ;  and  though  no  situations  can  ap- 
pear more  malarious  than  Silpat  and  Cachar, 
they  are  in  fact,  eminently  salubrious.  These 
frets,"  he  continues,  **  admit  of  no  explana- 
tion in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
endemic  diseases.  Much  may  be  attributed 
to  the  great  amount  and  purity  of  the  water, 
the  equability  of  the  climate,  the  absence  of 
forests,  and  of  sudden  changes  from  wet  to 
dry ;  but  such  facts  aiford  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation." Undoubtedly  they  do  not,  on 
the  supposition  that  malaria  is  necessarily 
concerned  in  the  production  of  such  com- 
phunts;  but  discard  that  hypothesis,  and 
they  receive  obvious  elucidation  on  the  theory 
of  their  electrical  origin.  Humidity  alone, 
when  universal  and  constant,  tends,  as  I  have 
•aid,  to  preserve  the  electrical  equilibrium ; 
end  the  great  extent  of  their  surface  gives  to 
die  Jheels  the  character  of  an  inland  sea; 
the  steady  warmth  of  the  weather  sustains 
the  vital  actions;  while  the  circumstances 
■entioned  by  Dr.  Hooker,  must  render  elec- 
trical vicissitudes  slight  and  infrequent ;  and 
llenee  their  exemption  from  the  so-called 
uunnatic  diseases. 
There  is  no  drcumstance  Indeed,  connected 
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with  our  autumnal  fevers;  their  ecdemic, 
and  occasional  epidemic  prevalence,  the  in- 
fluence of  moisture,  the  comparative  exemp- 
tion of  large  cities,  the  agency  of  winds,  &c., 
which  cannot  be  more  scientifically  explained 
on  the  electrical,  than  on  the  miasmatic 
hypothesis ;  and  the  former  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  substituting  an  adequate,  exist- 
ing, and  recognizable  cause,  for  one  which 
rests  on  no  certain  foundation,  eludes  aH 
chemical  scrutiny,  and  is  to  a  very  great 
extent,  if  not  altogether,  imaginary. 

The  objection  to  this  view,  that  disturbances 
of  the  electrical  equilibrium  are  of  continual 
occurrence  without  being  followed  by  such 
effects  as  are  here  attributed  to  them,  is  more 
specious  than  sound.  It  fkils  in  not  appreci- 
ating the  consequences  of  the  prolonged  heat 
of  summer,  which,  exhausting  the  nervous 
energy,  leaves  the  system,  in  the  early 
autumnal  months,  weak,  susceptible,  and  pre- 
disposed to  disease ;  and  it  is  moreover,  not 
altogether  true  in  fact,  for  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers  are  observed,  though,  of 
course,  much  less  frequently,  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year.  As  winter  approaches,  the  in- 
vigorating influence  of  cold  is  felt  in  the  in- 
crease of  nervous  energy ;  oxygen  is  breathed 
in  greater  quantity  with  a  denser  atmosphere; 
reaction  follows  the  previous  depression ;  and 
the  predisposition  changes  to  other  forms  of 
morbid  action.  It  is  to  this  circumstance, 
and  not  to  the  destruction  by  frost  of  malari- 
ous exhalation,  that  the  cessation  of  our 
autumnal  fevers  should  be  ascribed. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  foul  emanations 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which  vitiate  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  large  cities,  are  a  concurrent 
cause  of  disease.  They  are  often  present  in 
a  degree  sensibly  offensive,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  extremely  prejudicial  to 
health.  Such  vitiation,  aud  the  impression 
of  excessive  and  long-continued  heat — the 
latter  being  absolutely  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction,— are  the  great  predisposing  causes 
of  yellow  fever ;  and  only  require  an  atmos- 
phere negatively  electrical  to  give  full  effect 
to  their  injurious  agency.  The  increased 
conducting  power  of  the  air  when  loaded 
with  moisture,  and  its  greater  contamination 
from  the  embouchure  of  sewers,  &c.,  account 
for  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  river,  or  of  the  sea, 
upon  which,  places  lubfect  to  it  are  situate** 
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Yellow  fever,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  is 
an  inflammatory  affection,  which  expends  its 
force  generally  and  principally  on  the  stomach 
and  collatitious  viscera,  but  may  be  compli- 
cated also  with  inflammation  of  other  parts 
predisposed  to  increased  action.  It  runs  its 
course  with  great  rapidity;  and  derives  its 
fatality  both  from  its  involving  vital  organs* 
and  from  its  being  engrafted  upon  an  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  system. 

The  crews  of  vessels  who  have  continued 
in  good  health  while  at  sea,  are  often  attacked 
by  yellow  fever,  on  arriving  at  ports  where 
the  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  that 
disease,  exist  in  high  degree — ^though  it  may 
not  previously  have  appeared  among  the  in- 
habitants who  have  been  in  some  measure 
accustomed  to  their  influence, — and  are  un- 
justly charged  with  having  brought  it  from 
whence  they  sailed.  After  a  voyage,  in 
which,  from  the  constant  impression  of  a 
moist  atmosphere,  the  vital  forces  are  rather 
depressed  below,  than  elevated  above  their 
par  condition,  they  not  only  exchange  a 
healthy  air  for  one  rarified  and  impure,  but 
their  duties  generally  become  more  laborious 
and  exhausting ;  and  the  system  thus  predis- 
posed, with  its  energies  perhaps  further  im- 
paired by  excesses  of  various  kinds,  is  more 
readily  affected  by  the  electrical  fluctuations 
which  ai'e  engendered  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  upon  the  land.  The  earth,  as  we  all 
know,  receives  and  radiates  far  more  heat 
than  the  water,  and  evaporation,  with  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  electrical  fluctu- 
ation and  change,  is  more  active  along  the 
Mne  of  separation. 

That  such  diversity  of  effect  should  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  morbific  agent,  constitutes, 
as  has  been  seen,  no  valid  objection  to  the 
hypothesis  which  I  advocate.  Man,  in  his 
ignoranee,  is  fond  of  multiplying  causes,  but 
science  is  daily  demonstrating  the  simplicity 
of  truth.  In  the  present  instance  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  multifarious  agency.  The 
human  frame  is  so  constituted,  that  whatever 
impairs  the  energy  of  its  controlling  organ — 
the  brain, — diminishes,  of  course,  the  supply 
of  nervous  power  to  all  parts  of  the  body  j 
and  this  defective  innervation  may  give  rise 
to  aberrations  as  various  as  there  are  tissues 
and  organs  to  be  acted  upon.  Its  most 
common  result  is  dilatation  and  congestion  of 
the  capillaries,  with  all  the  phenomena  of 
inflammation.    Thus,  in  the  dermoid  tissue. 


we  may  have  derangement  of  the  capillary 
circulation,  or  of  the  exhalants,  or  of  its 
secretory  apparatus ;  constituting  respectively, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox ;  or  we 
may  have  cholera  from  the  same  cause 
directed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels;  or  any  one  of  the 
phlegmasisB,  according  as  the  development  of 
latent  imperfection,  or  accidental  causes  may 
determine.  To  those,  therefore,  who  consider 
the  complicated  organism  of  the  human 
system,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  results 
apparently  so  different,  and  yet  in  reality 
essentially  the  same,  should  be  produced 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  single  prin- 
ciple, directed  in  its  morbid  manifestations  by 
predispositions  arising  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, existing  in  countless  combina- 
tions, and  involving  whole  communities,  or 
affecting  individuals  only. 

The  manner  in  which  morbid  action  is 
produced  by  the  abstraction  of  electricity 
from  the  system  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
what  has  been  already  said ;  but  it  may  per- 
haps be  made  still  clearer  by  one  or  two 
additional  examples ;  the  scarlet  fever,  as 
being  in  its  uncompUcated  form,  a  familiar 
instance  of  a  general  inflammatory  affection, 
will  furnish  an  opposite  illustration.  This 
disease,  though  occasionally  observed  in  every 
season  of  the  year,  prevails  most  extensively 
in  autumn  and  spring, — periods  during  which 
electrical  fluctuations  are  greatest,  and  their 
influence  is  promoted  by  the  various  metor- 
ological  circxunstances  so  often  mentioned 
before ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  chiefly 
confined  to  children,  whose  power  of  resist- 
ing hurtful  impressions,  is  less  than  that  of 
persons  of  mature  age  and  vigor.  The 
action  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  being 
depressed,  or  otherwise  disturbed  by  the 
rapid  abstraction  of  sensorial  energ)',  and 
their  control  over  the  capillaries  lessened, 
these  consequently  become  dilated ;  the  cir- 
culation through  them  is  retarded,  and  a 
state  of  things  is  induced,  closely  bordering 
on  inflammation.  This,  though  general  in 
all  the  tissues,  is  more  particularly  observed 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive 
system,  and  in  the  skin ;  as  evinced  in  the 
former  by  the  redness  of  the  throat,  and  the 
projecting  papilla;  of  the  tongue, — sometimes 
also  by  the  occurrence  of  nausea  or  diarrhoea, 
— and  in  the  latter  by  the  scarlet  efflores- 
cence   and  other   symptoms  of    increased 
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action, — the  predonuDance  of  which,  in  this 
tissue,  commonly  indicates  a  tractable  form 
of  the  complaint  Meanwhile,  the  brain  re- 
acting against  the  morbific  agency,  separates 
and  transmits  the  nenrous  energy  as  before ; 
but  there  is  now  a  demand  for  a  greater 
supply,  in  order  to  restore  the  impaired 
tonicity  of  the  capillaries ;  *  this  restoration 
is  accomplished  through  the  exaltation  of 
its  functions  occasioned  by  the  febrile  move^ 
ment, — an  action  of  salutary  tendency  when 
it  does  not  transcend  the  required  limits, — 
and  after  a  commotion  of  greater  or  less 
aererity,  occupying  necessarily  a  nearly  defi- 
nite period,  the  system  reverts  to  a  state  of 
convalescence.  Such  is  the  order  of  things 
in  scarlatina  simplex.  In  the  anginose 
variety,  the  pathological  alterations  proceed 
one  step  further.  The  circulation  through  a 
portion  of  the  capillaries  is  not  only  retarded, 
but  absolutely  arrested;  congestion  follows, 
and  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  fauces, 
where,  from  the  laxity  of  the  parts,  and  the 
exposed  condition  of  the  vessels,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  it  In  still  more 
aggravated  grades  of  the  malady,  whether 
owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  cause,  feebleness 
of  constitution,  or  some  other  circumstance 
tfiecting  the  individual,  the  powers  of  life 
ere  prostrated,  in  many  instances  beyond  the 
CBpa}>ility  of  re-action;  the  brain  being 
deprived  of  its  nervous  energy,  delirum,  or 
ooma  ensues ;  and  after  a  struggle  of  varying 
duration,  death  generally  closes  the  scene — 
often  supervening  in  a  very  few  hours. 

The  year  which  has  just  passed,  presented 
meterological  conditions  favorable  to  the 
production  of  this  disease;  and  it  has  conse- 
quently prevailed  very  extensively.  The 
winter  was  excessively  severe,  and  the  cold 
was  protracted  throughout  the  spring.  The 
early  part  of  the  summer  was  very  warm, 
with  the  coolest  August  that  had  been  known 
lor  a  long  period  of  time.  The  autumn  was 
open  and  variable ;  and  the  mortality  towards 
its  close  amounted  to  more  than  forty  cases  a 
week.  A  few  consecutive  days  of  clear,  cold, 
and  dry  weather,  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  and  were  followed  by  a  marked 
diminution  of  the  disease, — the  number  of 
deaths  for  the  week  following  being  only 
thirty.    It  subsequently  became  chilly,  wet, 
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and  variable,  and  the  mortality  again  inr 
creased  beyond  any  previous  example.  The 
whole  mortality  for  the  year  from  this  cause 
alone,  was  nearly  or  quite  one  thousand. 
In  New  York,  it  amounted  to  more  than 
twelve  hundred. 

The  origin  of  measles  may  be  explained  in 
like  manner.  The  difference  being  that  in 
scarlet  fever,  the  morbific  influence  exerts  its 
force  chiefly  on  the  capillary  circidation; 
whereas  in  measles,  while  it  implicates  the 
pulmonary,  rather  than  the  gastro-mucous 
tissue,  it  receives  from  some  pre-disposing 
cause, — perhaps  a  somewhat  greater  degree 
of  cold^  or  the  same  degree  acting  upon  a 
system  less  debilitated,  as  in  the  spring — a 
determination  to  a  diflerent  part  of  the  skin; 
probably  its  exhalant  vessels.  In  small-pox 
another,  and  more  secretory  portion  of  this 
composite  structure  is  affected,  and  hence  its 
contagious  character. 

The  application  of  the  same  mode  of  rea- 
soning to  the  phlegmasisD  is  sufiiciently  obvi- 
ous. An  individual,  firom  exposure  in  a  raw 
and  damp  state  of  weather, — the  physical 
powers  being  perhaps  depressed  by  fasting, 
fatigue,  or  some  other  predisposing  cause, 
becomes  unwell,  and  is  said,  in  common  par- 
lance, to  have  "  taken  cold."  More  correctly 
speaking,  the  sensorial  energy  has  been  ab> 
stracted  from  the  system  more  rapidly  than  it 
could  be  .generated  without  disturi)ance  of  the 
cerebral  fiinctions;  the  effect  is  felt  in  the 
diminished  innervation  of  some  organ,  liable 
from  congenital  or  acquired  predisposition,  to 
fall  into  diseased  action ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, inflammation  takes  place  either  hi 
its  parenchyma,  or  investing  membrane,  as 
circumstances  may  determine. 

The  exanthemata  prevail  chiefly  in  early 
life,  when  the  nervous  system  is  not  only  pre- 
dominant and  impressible,  but  there  is,  more- 
over, from  their  greater  functional  activity,  a 
natural  tendency  to  affections  of  the  dermoid 
and  mucous  tissues ;  the  predisposition  inclin- 
ing, in  after  years,  rather  to  affections  of  the 
contents  of  Uie  great  cavities.  The  exemp- 
tion fi*om  a  second  attack,  though  by  no . 
means  so  general  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
increases  with  the  more  confirmed  and  vigoF- 
ous  action  of  the  brain ;  and  these  diseases, 
therefore,  unless  there  be  a  strong  donstitn- 
tional  tendency  or  the  predisposing  causa 
exists  in  a  high  degree,  rarely  affect  adults. 

When  the  meteorological  conditions  ara 
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favorable  to  the  production  of  small-pox, 
eyen  vaccination  will  confer  no  immunity. 
That  it  appears  to  aSatd  proteoticm  under 
any  circumstauces,  is  owing  partly  to  the 
more  confirmed  vitality  and  different  morbid 
predispositions  of  later  life,  and  partly,  also, 
to  the  &ct  that  the  conditions  alluded  to, 
combined  with  other  depressing  causes,  as 
insufficiency  of  food  and  clothing,  imperfect 
ventilation,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  &c.,  which 
so  greatly  fisicilitate  their  action,  are  rarely 
seen  in  this  coimtry. 

For  the  professional  expression  of  this 
opinion,  Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  my 
avowed  practical  conformity,  I  have  been 
publicly  arraigned  by  an  intelligent  and 
respectable  member  of  this  Society,  as  **  pro- 
mulgating new  and  doubtful  doctrines,  calcu- 
lated to  cause  misgivings  as  to  the  virtue  of  a 
'widely-adopted  and  long-cheriihed '  bless-> 
ing,'*  in  which  he  has  the  temerity  to  say  that 
medical  confidence  is  still  undiminished; 
though  it  is  known  to  the  veriest  tyro,  that 
its  advocates,  driven  firom  the  ground  of  per- 
fect immunity,  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
a  modified  protectiouy— <!reating  a  varioloid 
disease  to  explain  a  degree  of  mildness  which 
is  owing  to  improved  modes  of  living  and 
more  rational  treatmentr~and  are,  moreover, 
divided  among  themselves  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  repeated,  and  even  septennial  employ- 
ment.of  their  supposed  prophylactic ! 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  electrical 
fluctuation  is  the  sole  cause  of  morbid  action. 
Disease  once  induced,  has,  in  some  instances, 
tiie  power  of  self-propagation,  and  often 
originates,  moreover,  firom  other  causes, 
operating  as  well  within  as  without  the  in- 
dividual; but  when  it  prevails  epidemically, 
or  in  sporadic  cases  of  complaints  sometimes 
epidemic  where  there  has  been  no  exposure 
to  contagion,  and  on  all  occasions  when  it  is 
said  to  arise  firom  "  cold,"  its  etiogoly  I  be- 
lieve to  be  as  I  have  described.  Whatever, 
indeed,  impairs  the  nervous  energy  may 
operate  in  the  same  manner,  and  produce, 
under  similar  predisposing  influences,  the 
same  results.  I  have  seen  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  and  variola  arising,  as  I  supposed,  firom 
fifttigue  alone;  and  I  observe  that  Evelyn 
states  in  his  Diary,  that  one  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Royal  Family  was  attacked  by  small-pox 
of  a  confluent  and  fatal  character,  after  exces- 
sive dancing. 

When  the  predispoiition  is  wanting,  even 
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contagion  will  be  sometimes  nearly,  or  alto- 
gether inoperative,  and  people  are  often  exr 
posed  to  it  with  perfect  immunity.  Variola 
itself  under  such  ciroamstances,  will  not 
always  spread  beycMid  the  individual  affected; 
and  may  even  give  rise  to  disease  of  a  different 
kind.  I  have  seen  cases  of  fatal  congestiva 
fever  without  the  charaeteristie  eruption,  mani- 
festly caused  by  attendance  on  the  confluent 
variety  of  that  disease. 

The  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  observap 
tion  and  reflection,  and  wiH  require  on  very 
many  topics,  an  entire  reoonstruotion  of  medical 
sentiment.  Several  cumplamts  now  attributed 
to  contagion,  will  be  fomkd  to  spring  firom  a 
cause  which  no  isolation  could  evade ;  demons 
strating  thus  the  inutility  and  folly,  as  well  as 
the  mischief  of  quarantine  regulations,  ^ot 
only  malaria,  but  the  whole  tribe  of  atmov 
pherical  miasms,  with  vaccination,  and  several 
other  widely-adopted  and  long-cherished 
opinions,  are  destined  to  fell  before  the  mora 
rational  theory  which  it  inculcates ;  while  it 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  also,  a  beneficial  eflee* 
upon  practice,  in  making  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  nervous  energy  a  prominent 
object  of  regard  both  in  health  and  disease. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  hypothesis 
which  allows  of  no  divided  empire,  but  seeks 
to  exalt  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  what  conk 
poses  so  large  a  part  of  medical  literature 
supplies  so  much  of  medical  phraseology, 
and  has  exercised  an  influence  so  controlling 
over  medical  opinion,  will  be  received  without 
strong  opposition.  A  host  of  prejudices  will 
start  up  in  arms  against  it,  and  may  depriva 
it  in  many  minds  of  the  consideration  which 
it  merits.  These  should  not  be  permitted  tp 
interpose  obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of  truth* 
I  ask  for  it  cmly  a  candid  and  thorough  ixw 
vesdgation.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  firmly  believe, 
it  will  ultimately  triumph ;  and  if  otherwise^ 
it  should  be  refuted  and  rejected.  It  baa 
been  held  by  me  with  increasing  conviction 
for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  firom  th« 
clear  insight  which  it  gives  into  much  that 
without  it  would  be  dark  and  contradictory, 
I  should  be  happy  to  impart  the  confident 
which  I  feel,  in  equal  degree  to  others. 

The  doctrine  is  firuitful  in  its  practical  ap* 
plications,  and  involves  whatever  may  protect 
the  system  against  the  fluctuations  of  this 
potent  and  all-pervading  principle.  It  sup- 
plies us  with  an  intelligible  reason  why,  in  tha 
selection  of  a  resideooa^  we  should  avoid 
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localities  the  air  of  which  is  habituaUy  charged 
with  moisture,  and  its  conducting  power 
thereby  increased,  whether  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  or  the  vicinity  of  water.  It 
teaches  us,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  avoid 
exposure,  in  feeble  states  of  health,  to  the 
early  morning  and  evening  air  of  the  country, 
when  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are 
nfe ;  and  when  such  exposure  is  unavoidable, 
points  out  the  propriety  of  sustaining  the 
vital  powers  by  a  previous  meal,  and  the  ex- 
luhition  of  some  tonic  or  stimulant.  It 
explains  how  it  happens  that  in  certain  sea- 
sons, and  during  the  prevalence  of  certain 
winds,  situations  ordinarily  salubrious  become 
unhealthy.  It  instructs  us,  moreover,  during 
the  existence  of  any  epidemic,  to  abstain  firom 
everything  which  may  depress  or  exhaust  the 
nervous  energy,  and  to  maintain  the  action 
of  the  brain  in  its  accustomed,  or  even  in 
increased  v^r,  as  well  by  the  stimulus  of 
hope  and  confidence,  as  by  the  use  of  means 
which  exert  their  influence  more  especially 
apon  that  organ ;  affording  thus  the  probable 
rationale  of  the  action  of  belladona  and  other 
prophylactics.  Whatever,  indeed,  sustains 
and  exalts  the  nervous  power,  must  necessarily 
tend  to  avert  disease ;  and  in  the  autumnal 
season  more  particularly,  when  the  system, 
beibre  its  reaction  under  the  influence  of  cold, 
is  left  in  a  condition  not  imUke  that  of  an 
inebriate  firom  whom  his  accustomed  stimulus 
has  been  withdrawn,  the  general  prescription 
of  some  appropriate  tonic  might  be  expected 
to  prove  especially  usefuL  In  the  late  ex- 
pedition up  the  Niger,  a  river  so  often  &tal 
to  previous  explorers,  the  health  of  the  crew 
was  preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner  by 
the  exhibition  of  quinine,  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  other  hygienic  precautions ;  and  the 
same  course  might  be  advantageously  adopted 
by  vessels  arriving  at  our  ports  during  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever.  It  guides  us, 
furthermore,  to  a  right  practice  in  many 
affections  now  somewhat  empirically  treated ; 
warning  us  to  abstain  from  depletory,  and 
other  disturbing  measures,  in  scarlet,  typhoid, 
and  other  fevers,  where  the  nervous  energy  is 
already  impaired  through  the  debilitating 
nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  subsequent 
reaction  is  merely  an  eflbrt  of  the  vis  medica- 
trix  to  restore  the  lost  balance  of  the  system. 
A  want  of  due  innervation  being  a  primaiy 
deflation  m  the  train  of  morbid  action,  it 
ImUs  out  a  reaaonable  hope  of  subverting 


certain  complaints  in  their  incipient  stage,  by 
the  administration  of  tonics,  as  quinine,  in 
large  doses,  before  the  vascular  system  has 
become  implicated ;  and  forbids  a  resort  to 
the  lancet,  at  least  until  such  implication  has 
taken  place,  and  reaction,  permanently 
secured,  threatens,  by  its  excess,  to  endanger 
some  important  organ.  It  abates,  in  many 
instances,  as  in  scarlatina  and  rubeola,  the 
dread  of  contagion;  and  relieves  us  firom 
the  supposed  necessity  of  purifying  the  blood 
by  the  elimination  of  an  imaginary  materies 
morbL  It  suggests  the  necessity  of  adequate 
clothing  of  appropriate  quality,  —  that  is, 
of  non-conducting  materifds,  as  woollen  or 
silk, — and  other  precautionary  measures,  in 
the  management  of  children;  and  finally, 
admonishes  us  of  the  importance,  at  all  times, 
of  preserving  the  vital  forces  in  their  best 
possible  condition,  and  thereby  of  afibrding 
to  the  vis  medicatrix  full  opporttmity  of  ac- 
complishing its  recuperative  tendencies. 

It  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  on  first  im- 
pression, that  disorders  originating  in  a  tem- 
porary abstraction  of  electricity,  ought  to  be 
cured  by  the  artificial  supply  of  that  fluid ; 
and  this  supposition  would  not  be  unreasonsr 
ble  if  our  bodies,  instead  of  being  living 
systems,  were  inanimate  machines.  In  the 
actual  constitution  of  things,  however,  other 
morbid  actions  speedily  follow  the  tempo- 
rary relaxation  of  cerebral  or  nervous  con- 
trol; various  complications  ensue ;  and  efiects 
are  produced  which  can  only  be  obviated  or 
repaired  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which 
govern  the  animal  economy  alike  in  health 
and  disease.  I  have  not  found  electricity  of 
much  value  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  until 
the  system  had  been  brought,  by  other  mear 
sures,  nearly  or  quite  to  its  par  condition,  and 
the  suspended  fimction  only  required  an  ap- 
propriate stimulus  to  call  it  into  activity. 

In  what  has  been  said,  the  substantial  iden- 
tity of  the  vis  nervosa  and  the  electrical 
fluid  has  been  assumed ;  but  as  before  ob- 
served, this  is  not  necessary  for  the  truth  of 
the  theory  which  I  have  advanced.  It  is 
sufficient  that  there  should  be  such  a  recipro- 
cal relation  between  them  that  fluctuations 
in  the  one,  will  produce  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  other — the  morbid  alterations 
being  accounted  for  with  equal  deamess  on 
either  supposition^ — and  thus  much,  I  pre- 
sume, will  be  conceded  by  all  physiologies. 

The  theme  is  a  prolifio  one,  and  the  ideas 
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thus  imperfectly  expressed,  far  from  exhaust- 
ing the  subject,  must  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  suggestive.  They  are  not  trholly 
original ;  for  the  electrical  origin  of  several 
diseases  has  by  some  physicians  long  been 
suspected,  and  as  respects  one  of  them — 
Asiatic  cholera — ^well-nigh  established;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  hypothesis  has  ever 
been  so  fully  developed,  or  received  so  ex- 
tended an  application  as  I  have  given  to  it. 

To  my  mind  it  harmonizes  and  elucidates 
many  discordant  and  otherwise  inexplicable 
phenomena;  inculcates  a  rational  and  con- 
servative practice ;  and  while  by  its  adoption 
we  substitute  a  simple,  intelligible  and  effective 
etsology,  for  one  complex,  contradictory,  and 
inadequate,  we  get  rid  of  much  of  the  fanci- 
ful theory  and  unfounded  reasoning,  which 
have  so  long  bewildered  and  disgraced  our 
profession. 

It  is  certainly  more  philosophical,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  operations  of 
the  divine  Author  of  nature,  who  produces 
effects  the  most  diverse  and  wonderful,  by 
the  agency  of  a  few  simple  elements,  to  as- 
cribe the  causation  of  the  diseases  we  have 
been  considering,  to  a  single  instrumentality, 
capable,  from  its  potent,  fluctuating,  and  all- 
pervading  nature,  of  accomplishing,  through 
the  governing  organ  of  the  animal  economy, 
all  that  is  thus  attributed  to  it ;  then,  like  the 
heathen  of  the  olden  time,  to  create  a  deity 
for  every  effect,  and  people  the  invisible 
realms  of  medicine  with  as  many  miasms  as 
there  are  maladies  incident  to  the  human 
frame.  The  general  predisposition,  individ- 
ual tendency,  similarity  of  constitution  and 
circumstance,  the  negatively  electrical  condi- 
tion of  the  air  of  apartments  vitiated  by  res- 
piration, and  other  depressing  influences,  will 
satisfactorily  account  for  much  that  in  many 
diseases  has  been  attributed  to  contagion. 

The  fiction,  that  there  are  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  miasms  which  enter  into  the  cir- 
culation by  respiration  or  otherwise,  acting 
as  a  poison  to  the  blood,  and  severally  pro- 
ducing scarlet  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  &c., 
— ^for  these  diseases  often  prevail  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  or  household,  and,  two  of 
them  at  least,  sometimes  in  the  same  person, 
— ^might  be  very  well  for  the  age  in  which  it 
was  invented ;  but  in  the  light  of  modem  sci- 
ence, is,  in  my  judgment,  as  absurd,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  unfounded. 

It  is  gratifying  to  perceite  that  the  medi- 
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cal  mind,  so  long  held  in  the  leading-strings 
of  authority,  is  beginning  to  break  the  flimsy 
fetters  which  have  bound  it,  and  to  assert  its 
prerogative  of  independent  thought.  I  have 
conversed,  of  late  years  more  especially, 
with  intelligent  physicians  from  various  parts 
of  our  country,  and  have  found  in  many  of 
them  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  opinions  prevalent  on  this  subject,  though 
they  knew  not  what  better  to  substitute  in 
their  stead.  Ck)ntradicted  by  facts  of  familiar 
observation  and  occurrence,  they  are  evi- 
dently losing  their  hold  on  the  inquisitive 
and  reflecting;  and  must,  ere  long,  give 
place  to  views  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  a  sounder  philosophy. 

I  impute  no  fault,  and  cast  no  discredit  on 
those  who  have  gone  before,  and  from  whom 
they  have  been  derived  to  us.  They  lived 
before  the  era  of  modem  discovery,  when 
electricity  as  a  science  did  not  exist ;  when  its 
probable  identity  with  light  and  caloric  was 
unsuspected ;  when  its  action  upon  the  ani- 
mal system,  and  the  marvels  of  the  telegraph 
were  unknown ;  and  the  theories  which  they 
invented  to  reconcile  and  explain  the  phe- 
nomena before  them,  were  not  behind  the 
philosophy  of  their  age ;  indeed,  they  may 
be  said  to  have  been  far  in  advance  of  it,  for 
their  authority  has  remained  unchallenged  al- 
most until  now.  The  demerit  is  all  our  own,  in 
that,  enamored  of  their  antiquated  lore,  we 
have  stereotyped  their  errors,  and  cling  to 
them  as  perthiaciously,  as  though  they  were 
rigid  deductions  drawn  amidst  the  brighter 
revelations  in  physical  knowledge,  which  it  is 
our  privilege  to  enjoy. 

Surely  the  discovery  of  electricity,  its  capa- 
bility of  being  temporarily  substituted  for 
nervous  power  in  the  process  of  digestion, 
&.,  its  action  in  producing  muscular  contrac- 
tion in  bodies  recently  dead,  and  its  instanta- 
neous transmission  along  the  telegraph  wires, 
manifesting  thus  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
nervous  force  or  energy,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  awaken  inquiry,  and  exert  a  modi- 
fying influence  on  opinions  formed  long  ante- 
rior to  that  period.  The  nerves,  being 
themselves  tracts  of  medullary  matter,  do 
not  act  as  conductors  merely,  but  separate  or 
secrete  .the  energy  which  they  transmit,  and 
probably  govern  the  capillary  system  in  some 
measure  independently  of  the  brain. 

Electrical  fluctuation,  aa  already  intimated, 
has  been  conjecturally  aoigned,  with  more  or 
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less  confidence,  as  the  cause  of  several  com- 
plaints ;  but  few  attempts  have  been  made  to 
show  by  argument  the  grounds  upon  which 
such  conjecture  reposed.  Dr.  Wood,  in  his 
Practice  of  Medicine,  states  that  Sir  James 
Murray,  so  long  ago  as  1844,  maintained,  in 
an  article,  published  in  the  Dublin  press  of 
that  year,  that  the  true  malarious  agents  are 
electro-galvanic  currents  and  accumulations, 
which  produce  disease  by  disturbing  the  elec- 
trical equilibrium  of  the  body ;  an  opinion 
identical  with  that,  which,  with  wider  exten- 
sion, I  have  advocated  in  the  present  essay : 
though  by  what  reasoning  it  is  supported  by 
him,  I  am  entirely  ignorant,  for  I  have  neither 
seen  his  paper,  nor  any  other  on  the  subject; 
and  what  I  have  written,  therefore,  is  the  ex- 
clusive result  of  my  own  observation  and  re- 
flection. I  have  even  abstained  from  reading 
the  monograph  of  Mr.  Craig,  in  order  that 
the  matter  might  be  brought  before  this 
learned  body,  as  the  elaborated  conclusion 
of  two  isolated  and  independent  minds,  em- 
ployed unknown  to,  and  uninfluenced  by, 
each  other,  in  the  solution  of  the  same 
problem. 

I  have  not  aimed  at  demonstration ;  but  I 
hope,  Sir,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  creating 
such  a  presumption  of  the  truth  of  the  the- 
ory which  I  have  advocated,  as  gives  it  a  fair 
daim  to  attention,  and  I  commend  it  accord- 
ingly to  the  consideration  of  the  Profession. 


Intluence  op  Variations  of  Electric 
Ten8I05«  as  a  Cause  of  Disease.  By  Wil- 
Uam  Craig,  Surgeon,  Ayr. — The  monograph 
of  Mr.  Craig  aUuded  to  in  the  communica- 
tion of  Dt,  Littell,  as  having  been  addressed 
to  Dr.  Hollingsworth,  the  late  editor  of  the 
Examiner,  was  accompanied  also  by  a  letter 
from  that  gentleman,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  surprise,  "That  men  whose  every-day 
pursuit  is  in  the  field  of  medical  science, 
continually  in  contact  with  vital  operations, 
anfl  who  are  characterized  as  lovers  of  matter 
of  fact,  are  content,  in  such  an  important 
matter  as  the  remote  cause  of  endemic  and 
epidemic  scourges  which  periodically  devas- 
tate the  human  race,  to  believe  in  the  agency 
of  miasm,  which  miasm  has  never  been  iden- 
tified, and  appears  to  be  a  mere  phantom  of 
the  brain.  I  am  very  glad,''  he  continues, 
"that  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  other 
views  begin  to  be  entertained,  and  I  am 
itionglj  under  the  conviction  that  the  elec- 


tric theory  will  yet  be  recognized  as  the  true 
one,  and  that  the  researches  in  this  direction 
will  ultimately  lead  to  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  American  Continent  is  a  much 
better  field  for  making  observations  con- 
nected with  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases 
than  the  Httle  island  which  constitutes  Great 
BritaLn.  Here  we  are  confined  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  with  a  com- 
paratively uniform  temperature,  and  can  see 
the  operations  of  nature  only  in  a  very  lim- 
ited form.  The  small  swamps  in  the  fenny 
counties  of  England,  exhibit  the  endemic 
phenomena  in  a  very  circumscribed  degree, 
and  on  this  account  strike  the  mind  of  ob- 
servers less  forcibly  than  might  be  the  case 
in  situations  where  there  is  a  large  exposure 
of  swamp  under  the  influence  of  a  nearly 
vertical  sun." 

His  own  paper,  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for 
June,  1851,  extends  in  double  columns 
through  some  eighteen  pages  of  that  periodi- 
cal, and  its  reprint  entire  would  therefore  oc- 
cupy more  space  than  we  could  conveniently 
spare ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  a  subject 
at  once  important,  interesting,  and  novel,  and 
is  moreover  strikingly  confirmatory  of  the 
views  put  forth  by  Dr.  Littell,  we  have 
thought  that  an  abstract  of  it  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Beview. 

It  is  entitled.  On  the  Influence  of  Varia- 
tions of  Electric  Tension  as  a  Cause  of 
Disease ;  and  sets  out  with  the  opinion  that 
such  variations  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth,  act  prejudicially  on  those  animals 
which  are  placed  on  the  portions  of  the  earth 
thus  afiected.  It  is  assumed  as  postulata, 
that  heat  and  electricity  are  identical  and 
convertible,  that  every  atom  of  ponderable 
matter  is  surrounded  by  a  little  atmosphere 
of  heat,  and  that  it  is  through  the  agency  ot 
this  element  that  attraction,  and  cohesion  be- 
tween the  primary  constituents  of  bodies  are 
maintained.  The  gaseous  bodies,  whether  in 
their  seriform  state,  as  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
solidified,  as  in  vegetable  combination,  pos- 
sess a  great  amount  of  latent  heat,  which  is 
evolved  in  the  new  combinations  formed  in 
the  animal  economy,  and  is  the  source  of 
warmth  to  the  system.  The  electricity  so 
constantly  and  so  liberally  suppUed  by  the 
various  decomposing  processes  of  respiration 
digestion,  and  assimilation  cannot,  however, 
be  intended  merely  for  the  support  of  animal 
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temperature,  but  must  have  some  other  im* 
portant  work  to  perform,  and  what  more 
likely  than  to  minister  to  the  vital  operations 
in  corporeal  existence  ?  The  analogy,  if  not 
the  identity  of  electricity  and  the  nervous 
power  is  maintained,  on  the  ground  that  the 
action  of  the  one,  can  be  successfully  substi- 
tuted for  the  other.  Experiments  showing, 
in  the  language  of  an  able  physiologist, 
''that  a  current  of  electricity  sent  along  the 
referent  nerves  produces  effects  precisely  an- 
alogous to  those  which  are  consequent  on  the 
transit  of  nervous  forces.  If  it  be  sent  along 
a  motor  nerve,  muscular  action  is  the  result ; 
along  sensitive  ones  we  affect  the  sensation 
peculiar  to  that  nerve.  Thus  by  means  of  a 
simple  galvanic  current  passed  through  the 
eye,  we  produce  the  effect  of  light ;  through 
the  auditory  nerve,  that  of  sound ;  and  the 
nerves  of  smell  and  taste  may  be  similarly 
acted  upon."  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  has  asserted 
that  he  can  produce  the  secretion  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  by  sending  a  current  along  the  di- 
vided pneumogastrics. 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
structure  and  distribution  of  the  nerves,  as 
developed  by  the  microscopical  researches  of 
MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  and  the  conviction 
is  confidently  expressed,  not  only  that  elec- 
tricity evolved  during  respiration  and  assimi- 
lation is  that  which  supplies  nervous  power 
but  that  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system 
favors  the  conclusion  that  the  nervous  forces 
are  effected  on  the  principle  of  a  galvanic  ar- 
rangement. Admitting  the  truth  of  this 
principle,  it  will  follow  that  suspension  or  de- 
rangement of  those  provisions  which  nature 
has  furnished  for  preserving  a  continual  sup- 
ply of  vital  electricity,  cannot  fail  to  affect 
the  system  prejudicially,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  its  abstraction. 

The  phenomena  of  disease  prove  that  the 
first  morbid  impression  is  made  upon  the 
nervous  system.  The  tumultuous  form  of 
nervous  action  which  constitutes  a  rigor,  con- 
veys to  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  the 
sensation  as  of  a  sudden  abstraction  of  heat ; 
eoincident  with  which,  there  is  a  general  de- 
rangement of  the  secretions,  and  a  sudden 
failure  of  muscular  power.  Ck)nsidering  then 
that  electriMty  and  nervous  force  are  identi- 
cal, that  the  electricity  evolved  during  the 
processes  of  respiration  and  assimilation  is 
that  which  supplies  the  vital  ^electricity  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  any  cause  which 


hinders  the  supply,  or  suddenly  and  to  a 
great  extent  withdraws  it  after  bdng  supplied 
must  necessarily  be  mischievous,  we  have  an 
intelligible  combination  of  causes  which  will 
injuriously  aff^st  the  system,  without  resort- 
ing to  an  imaginary  miasm,  which  is  not 
known  as  anything  tangible,  or  appreciable 
by  any  of  the  senses,  and  which  has  eluded 
all  search  into  its  reality. 

Taking  cold  will  thus  be  an  easily  compre- 
hensible idea.  The  escape  of  heat — that  is 
the  withdrawal  of  electricity  firom  the  body — 
is  understood  to  be  taking  cold.  The  ab- 
straction of  vital  electricity  firom  a  person 
whose  nervous  system  has  none  tp  spare,  will 
cause  derangements  that  will  be  developed  in 
some  form  of  disease,  the  nervous  currents  in 
such  circumstances,  acting  on  a  secreting 
gland,  may  be  insufficient  to  elaborate  firom 
the  blood  those  constituents  which  are  re- 
quired to  form  the  various  secretions ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  secretion  may  be  imperfectly 
eliminated,  the  depuration  of  the  blood  in- 
completely effected;  and  the  retention  of 
those  elements  which  ought  to  have  been 
given  off,  will  give  rise  to  diseases  which  re- 
sult from  the  vitiation  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body. 

Water  in  assuming  the  form  of  vapor  ab- 
sori)s  a  large  quantity  of  electricity,  and  du]> 
ing  this  process  portions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
objects  upon  it  are  deprived  of  their  duo 
share.  It  is  thus  thatinjmrious  influences  are 
exerted,  especially  on  the  predisposed,  as  are 
sufficient  to  cause  epidemic  and  wide-spread 
disease. 

In  tropical  countries  the  rain  fiills  in 
greater  quantity,  and  evaporation,  which  is 
effected  by  the  radiation  of  solar  heat,  is  con- 
sequently more  active  carrying  off  the  electri- 
cal fluid  firom  the  earth,  and  leaving  it  in  a 
state  of  negative  electricity.  So  constantly 
is  humidity  associated  with  the  existence  of 
endemic  and  epidemic  diseases,  that  their 
extent  and  virulence,  as  a  general  rule,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  rapidity 
of  evaporation  in  any  given  situation.  The 
rainy  season,  or  the  period  immediately  after 
it,  when  radiation  and  evaporation  are  greats 
est,  is  consequently  the  most  sickly  hi 
tropical  climates.  The  insalubrity  of  places 
in  hot  countries,  where  the  sea-coast  and 
rivulets  are  covered  with  mangrove  vegeta- 
tion, has  been  partfcnhdrly  observed,  and  it 
attributed  to  the  peettfor  nature  of  those 
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boshes  in  growth  and  decay,  absorbing  molB- 
tere  and  facilitating  eyaporation.  A  con- 
stant drain  of  the  electric  fluid  is  thus  kept 
op;  and  the  electrical  conditions  of  the 
animals  being  always  positive,  they  suffer  loss 
from  the  tendency  of  this  fluid  to  maintain 
an  eqoilibrtmn.  In  open  and  inland  coun- 
ties, destitute  of  marshes  and  jungle,  the 
humidity  is  only  occasional  and  of  short  con- 
tiDQance,  and  the  insalubrity,  therefore,  is 
casual  and  temporary.  The  unhealthfulness 
of  marshes  is  in  proportion  to  the  warmth 
of  their  position,  and  the  consequent  evapor- 
ation. On  this  principle  it  ought  to  follow 
that  ague  and  other  diseases  which  occur 
near  marshes,  should  be  mild  or  severe,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  evaporation. 
When  the  water  scarcely  covers  the  earth, 
the  sou  and  plants  become  much  more 
heated;  and  radiation  and  evaporation  are 
oonsequently  greater  than  when  the  ground 
is  entirely  overflown. 

There  might  be  cited  from  many  writers  on 
pestilential  diseases  in  tropical  climates,  ex- 
amples of  wide-spread  deadly  disease,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  absence  of  every  other 
apparent  instmmentality.  There  was  no 
vegetable  or  animal  decomposition,  or  any 
other  sonroe  of  insalubrious  effluvia,  on  mere 
landy  plains,  but  the  speedy  evaporation  of 
the  recenUy  £dlen  rains,  and  the  presence  of 
a  severe  pestilential  scourge. 

Besides  the  effect  of  evaporation,  there 
may  be  some  occult  influence  in  operation  on 
the  mineral  strata  that  Constitute  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  of  good-conducting  power,  which 
may  disturb  the  regularity  of  the  distribution, 
and  unsettle  the  equilibrium  of  the  electric 
fluid,  withdrawing  it  probably  into  more  cen- 
tral regions,  and  leaving  the  surface  in  a 
highly  negative  condition.  In  this  way  may 
be  produced  those  occasional  and  epidemic 
attadLS  of  pestilential  disease,  which  cannot 
be  attributed  even  to  the  existence  of  those 
eircnmstanees  which  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  remote  causes.  That  this  is  not 
mere  h3rpothesis,  is  proved  by  the  observa- 
tions <^  M.  Andrand,  during  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  in  Paris  in  1849.  They  were 
made  with  a  very  powerful  machine;  and  in 
a  communication  to  the  French  Academy, 
dated  on  the  10th  of  July,  of  that  year,  he 
laya :  **I  have  remarked  that  since  the  inva- 
noQ  of  cholera,  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
doBe,  on  any  occasion,  the  same  effect.    Be* 
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fore  its  appearance,  m  ordinary  weather, 
after  two  or  three  turns  of  the  wheel,  bril- 
liant sparks  of  fire,  of  six  centimetres  in 
length,  were  given  out  During  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  the  sparks  obtained,  by^ 
great  trouble,  have  never  exceeded  two  or 
three  centimetres,  and  their  variations  ac- 
corded very  neturly  with  the  variations  of 
cholera. 

<<This  was  already  for  me  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  I  was  on  the  trace  of  the  im- 
portant fact  I  was  endeavoring  to  find. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  not  quite  convinced ;  be- 
cause one  might  attribute  the  fact  to  the 
moisture  that  was  in  the  air,  or  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  electric  machine.  Thus  f 
waited  vrith  patience  the  arrival  of  fine 
weather,  and  heat,  to  continue  my  observa- 
tions with  more  certainty.  At  last  fine 
weather;  and,  to  my  astonishment  the 
machine,  frequently  consulted,  far  from  show- 
ing, as  it  ought  to  have  done,  an  augmenta- 
tion of  electrioit}',  has  given  signs  less  and 
less  sensible,  to  such  a  degree,  that  during 
the  days  of  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  of  June,  it 
yns  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing  but  slight 
cracklings  without  sparks.  On  the  7th  qf 
June  the  machine  remained  qmte  dumb. 
This  new  decrease  of  the  electric  fluid  has 
perfectly  accorded  with  the  renewed  violence 
of  the  cholera,  as  is  only  too  well  known. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  not  more  alarmed 
than  astonished;  my  conviction  was  complete. 
At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  some 
feeble  sparks  re-appeared,  and  from  that 
hour  the  intensity  decreased.  Towards  even- 
ing, a  storm  announced,  at  Paris,  that  the 
electricity  had  re-entered  its  domain ;  to  my 
eyes,  it  was  the  cholera  that  disappeared 
with  the  cause  which  produced  it.  The  next 
day  I  continued  my  observations;  the  ma- 
chhie,  at  the  least  touch,  rendered  with 
fadlity  some  lively  sparks." 

Experiments,  with  the  same  result,  were 
carefiilly  made  in  Glasgow,  during  the  winter 
of  1840,  when  that  city  si^ered  from  a  simir 
lar  visitation;  and  these  facts,  Mr.  Craig 
regards  as  very  conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
theory  which  he  advocates.  They  distinctly 
indicate  that  the  electric  condition  of  the 
mineral  strata  and  siipetincumbeAt  mineral 
debris  on  which  Paris  and  Glasgow  i  est,  were^ 
at  the  period  when  cholera  raged,  in  a  negar 
tive  or  low  state  of  electric  tension. 

Besides  these  particular  and  occasional  in- 
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fluences  "which  operate  on  a  large  scale  to 
produce  epidemic  and  severe  pestilential  dis- 
eases, the  occurrence  of  special  and  individ- 
ual cases  may  be  accoimted  for  on  the  same 
principle.  A  person  in  impaired  health,  or 
declining  years,  is  exposed  to  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  sits  inactive  until  his  clothes  dry 
upon  him.  With  just  sufficient  elimination 
of  vital  electricity  to  supply  nervous  currents, 
and  none  to  spare  in  radiation  to  convert  the 
water  in  his  clothes  to  vapor,  every  particle 
of  heat  thus  abstracted  will  be  injurious. 
Similar  exposure  in  a  more  vigorous  state  of 
health  after  severe  exhaustion,  would  be 
followed  by  the  same  consequences,  especially 
if  the  individual,  in  a  state  of  perspiration, 
should  imprudently  sit  or  lie  upon  the 
ground — the  greater  conducting  power  of 
which  would  rapidly  convey  the  electricity 
from  the  system. 

The  external  covering  provided  for  pre- 
serving the  warmth  of  the  inferior  animals, 
^ves  further  countenance  to  this  theory. 
The  hair,  skin,  and  adipose  tissue  of  quadru- 
peds, and  the  feathers  which  adorn  and  pro- 
tect the  fowls,  are  all  good  non-conductors 
of  electricity.  Man,  less  carefully  guarded 
by  nature  is  endowed  with  faculties  which 
teach  him  to  protect  himself;  and  non-con- 
ducting materials,  as  wool,  hair,  silk,  &c., 
have  always  been  selected  as  a  defence  from 
cold,  apart  from  all  philosophical  considera- 
tions. The  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone, — who  can  endure  no  other  cov- 
ering, besmear  themselves  with  oil  or  grease 
for  the  same  reason.  During  the  prevalence 
of  a  very  fatal  fever  at  Bombay,  it  was 
observed  that  the  natives  employed  in  an  oil 
establishment,  whose  bodies  were  always  thus 
repulsively  coated,  continued  in  perfect 
health,  though  hundreds  not  so  protected 
were  dying  all  around  them. 

In  tropical  regions,  more  especially,  vessels 
at  sea  are  often  attacked  with  severe  and 
dangerous  disease ;  and  as  this  evidently 
cannot  proceed  from  miasms  or  emanations 
from  the  soil,  its  origin  must  be  sought  for  in 
some  circumstances  connected  with  the  ship 
itself.  The  wood  of  which  it  is  composed,  is 
a  good  non-conductor,  and  the  crew  are 
thereby  nekrly  insulated.  But  evaporation 
from  frequent  washings  of  the  deck,  or 
dampness  from  leakage  or  other  cause,  by 
which  electricity  is  withdrawn  from  the  sys- 
tem, furnishes  a  ready  solution  of  the  prob- 


lem. Ships  have  suffered  severely  from  yel- 
low fever,  while  the  decks  were  deluged 
with  water  several  times  a  day,  whereas 
others  in  which  attention  was  given  to  keep 
every  thing  dry,  have  been  comparatively 
healthy. 

The  magnetic  hills  of  the  southern  penii^ 
sula  of  India,  especially  those  of  Tavachy- 
malle,  are  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  exam* 
pie  of  the  irregularity  and  inequality  of 
electric  tension.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
appearance  to  account  for  their  unhealthful- 
ness,  and  the  cause  can  only  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  soil.  This  consists  in  a  large 
proportion  of  ferruginous  hornblende,  which 
becomes  highly  magnetic;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  diminished  amount  of  latent  electrio- 
ity  in  the  disintegrated  rocks,  gives  them  a 
capacity  of  absorbing  it  from  every  object 
which  comes  in  contact  with  them ;  and 
hence  their  insalubrity.  The  passage  is  cu- 
rious, and  will  not  easily  admit  of  condensa- 
tion or  abridgment. 

**  As  an  example  of  the  irregularity  and 
inequality  of  electric  tension,  I  may  cite  a  cu- 
rious account  of  fever  that  is  endemical  on 
the  hills  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  of  India- 
The  commxmication  is  made  by  Dr.  Heyne, 
in  the  tenth  number  of  the  Madras  Medical 
Journal.  He  states  'That  the  hills  where 
the  fever  is  found  to  prevail  appear,  at  first 
sight,  quite  harmless.  They  contain  besides 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  a  great  proportion 
of  ferruginous  hornblende,  which,  by  its  dis- 
integration or  separation  from  the  rock  bo- 
comes  highly  magnetic ;  and  in  which,  I  sup- 
pose, the  cause  resides  which  produces  the 
fever,  besides  a  great  variety  of  other  dis- 
eases. 

*^  *  A  most  remarkable  incident  illustrative 
of  these  facts,  and  my  deductions  from  them, 
I  found  at  Zupetoor,  which  lies  in  a  valley 
close  to  a  large  table-land,  the  rock  of  which 
is  sandstone.  I  asked  there  a  respectable 
native,  whether  any  such  disorders  are  fr»> 
quent  in  the  country,  and  received  for  an- 
swer :  '*  No,  thank  God !  not  within  ten  miles 
of  this  place ;  but  at  Tavachymalle,  a  hilly 
part,  where  no  man  can  live  two  days  with- 
out getting  it**  To  this  place  a  peon  was 
despatched,  with  the  simple  request  to  bring 
two  or  three  stones  from  the  rock  of  the  hillt 
and  some  sand  as  may  be  found  on  the  road 
The  man  returned,  and  brought  pieces  of 
rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  plenty 
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of  ferruginous  hornblende ;  and  the  sand  of 
the  rock  consisted  entirely  of  magnetic  sand 
and  particles  of  felspar.  In  that  range  of 
these  liills  the  rocks  yary  much  in  their  form- 
ation ;  and  wherever  the  iron-granite  occurs, 
the  malignant  peculiarity  is  uniformly  con- 
nected with  them.  Hornblende  in  trap  con- 
tains nearly  as  much  iron  as  that  of  the 
granite ;  the  iron,  also,  in  other  minerals,  as 
in  the  magnetic  ore  and  the  carbonated  iron 
ore  of  that  country,  possesses  as  much  mag- 
netism in  its  active  state,  yet  do  they  not 
prove  themselves  in  the  least  hurtful  to  the 
constitution." 

"  Dr,  Heyne  very  correctly,  in  my  opinion, 
attributes  the  insalubrity  of  these  iron-gran- 
ite hills  to  the  magnetic  condition  of  the 
rocks  composing  them,  but  does  not  mention 
the  manner  in  which  the  magnetism  is  sup- 
posed to  act  so  prejudicially  on  the  human 
body.  The  readiness  with  which  the  iron- 
granite  becomes  disintegrated  depends,  in 
my  opinion,  on  a  want  of  latent  electricity, 
the  binding  principle  in  all  matter;  and  in 
this  way  cohesion  is  disturbed,  and  the  atoms 
ML  asunder.  According  to  the  principles 
here  advanced,  the  unfavorable  agency  may 
be  produced  in  the  following  manner:  The 
diminished  amount  of  latent  electricity  in 
these  magnetic  minerals,  may  cause  them  to 
have  a  large  capacity  of  absorbing  it  from 
every  object  that  may  come  in  contact  vrith 
them.  The  animal  bodies  being  always  pos- 
itive, in  consequence  of  continually  acquiring 
latent  electricity  from  the  air  during  respira- 
tion, and  from  the  food  during  digestion,  will 
readily  give  off  their  electricity ;  and  if  such 
a  quantity  be  withdrawn  as  will  leave  less 
behind  than  is  necessary  for  supplying  power 
for  supporting  the  vital  operations,  there  will 
be  produced  diseases  depending  on  the  im- 
perfectly performed  assimilation,  secretion, 
and  excretion.  There  are  here  none  of  the 
usual  conditions  for  creating  malarious  emaii- 
ations — ^neither  decomposing  vegetable  or 
animal  matter ;  and  moisture  seems  to  pro- 
tect rather  than  be  injurious,  as,  whilst  the 
rain  is  falling,  it  is  observed  that  the  malig- 
nant peculiarity  is  arrested.  The  ameliorat- 
ing influence  which  rain  may  exercise  on  the 
insalubrity  of  this  region,  may  be  produced 
in  the  following  manner:  The  electric  fluid 
which  is  drained  from  the  earth  by  evapora- 
tion, will  be  retained  in  the  clouds;  and  if 
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not  given  off  in  such  a  concentrated  condition 
as  to  come  forth  in  the  fonn  of  lightning,  it 
will  come  down  to  the  earth  diffused  amongst 
the  rain  ;  and  this  rocky  region,  which  is  be- 
fore in  a  highly  negative  condition,  will,  by 
the  supply  thus  communicated,  become  con- 
verted into  much  more  positive  circumstances, 
till  the  electricity  is  again  drawn  off  by  re- 
newed evaporation." 

After  some  practical  observations  respect- 
ing clothing,  the  construction  of  houses,  the 
selections  of  sites  for  building,  &c.,  the  bear- 
ing oT  the  theory  on  the  subject  of  contagion 
is  next  adverted  to ;  and  while  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  concentrated  emanations  from 
the  bodies  of  patients  laboring  under  fever, 
are  not  denied,  the  belief  is  expressed  that 
they  are  less  influential  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  and  that  the  diseases  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  them,  are  more  usually  de- 
pendent on  the  altered  electric  relations  of 
the  body. 

Vegetable  life  is  maintained  on  the  same 
principle  as  animal  Hfe,  but  in  a  less  vigor- 
ous and  more  modified  form;  and  the  dis- 
eases which  appear  in  this  plbrtion  of  the 
organized  structures,  are  produced  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner.  There  is  this  difi^r- 
ence,  however,  in  the  case  of  vegetable  life, 
— that  free  electricity  is  indispensible  to  its 
existence ;  whilst  animal  life  woidd  be  sup- 
ported quite  independently  of  it. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Craig  in  all  his  rea- 
sonings and  illustrations, — interesting  and 
ingenious  as  they  are.  They  strongly  cor- 
roborate in  many  particulars  the  views  set 
forth  in  the  kindred  essay  of  Dr.  Littell ; 
and  the  double  witness  thus  borne  by  two, 
separate  observers,  certainly  strengthens  the 
claim  of  the  theory  which  they  advance  to 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  profession. 
We  subjoin  the  recapitulation  with  which  the 
pamphlet  concludes. 

**  1st.  That  heat  and  electricity  are  identi- 
cal, as  the  one  can  be  converted  into  the 
other. 

"2d.  That  a  large  volume  of  electricity 
surrounds  every  primary  constituent  of  matter, 
especially  that  form  of  matter  which  consti- 
tutes the  gaseous  bodies. 

"3d.  That  animal  heat  is  supported  by 
the  electricity  liberated  from  tne  primary 
constituents  of  matter  during  the  processes 
of  respiration,  digestion  and  assimilation. 

«4tn.  That  electricity  is  evolved  during 
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these  processes  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
which  is  evolved  dtiring  the  action  of  a  gal- 
vanic arrangement 

"5th.  That  electricity  and  nervous  power 
are  analagous,  if  not  identical ;  as  the  action 
of  the  one  can  he  successfully  substituted  for 
the  other. 

"  6th.  That  the  majority  of  diseases  are 
caused  either  by  the  sudden  abstraction, 
or  slow  subduction  of  electricity  from  the 
body. 

"  7  th.  That  a  low  state  of  electric  tension 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  either 
by  the  operation  of  evaporation,  or  some 
occult  movement  in  the  great  internal  cur- 
rents of  the  earth,  is  the  remote  cause  of  epi- 
demic and  pestilential  diseases. 

"  8th.  That  occasional  and  ordinary  diseases 
are  produced  by  the  sudden  abstraction  or 
slbw  subduction  of  electricity  from  the  body, 
or  its  undue  elimination  during  the  vital  pro- 
cesses. 
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"  9th.  That  since  electricity  is  so  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  vital  operations,  it  is 
indispensible  that  measures  be  taken  to 
promote  its  evolution  and  prevent  over-radia- 
tion. 

"  10th.  That  electricity  is  the  source  of  vi- 
tality in  vegetable  life. 

"  11th.  That  electricity  is  attracted  by  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  of  plants ;  and  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  electric  fluid  does  the 
plant  extract  its  constituents  from  the  soil. 

"  12th.  That  vegetables  of  rapid  growth 
require  a  large  supply  of  electricity  to  secure 
their  perfection  ana  completion ;  and  the  po- 
tato is  a  plant  of  this  kind. 

"  13th.  That  the  disease  in  the  potato 
was  produced  by  want  of  nutrition. 

"  14th.  That  the  want  of  nutrition  arose 
from  defective  electrical  agency. 

"  15th.  That  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  of 
of  this  agency,  was  those  abstracting  agencies 
which  produce  low  tension  of  electricity." 


The  Fibst  English  Actresses. — Allow  me  to 
suggest  that,  interesting  as  the  communications 
of  your  correspondents  have  been  on  the  above 
subject,  they  have  hardly  allowed  the  memories 
of  their  reading  to  go  far  enough  back.  Anne 
of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  I.,  although  not  an 
.£ngli8hwoman,  was  the  first  woman  who  acted 
a  dramatic  part  in  England,  by  playing  in  a 
pastoral  at  court.  But  her  Majesty  was  not  a 
pfofessional  actress ;  the  first  professional 
actresses  in  this  country  were,  however,  for- 
eigners. At  Michaelmas,  1629,  there  was  a 
play- at  Blackfriars,  in  which  French  actresses 
appeared,  and  this  was  much  resorted  to.  The 
faahioK  seems  to  have  been  imported  from 
France,  for  Genest  thus  quotes  Freshwater  as 
writing  from  Paris,  in  the  very  year  just  re- 
corded :  **  Yet  the  women  are  the  best  actors ; 
they  play  their  own  parts,  a  thing  much  desired 
in  Englflfnd."  Prynne  styles  the  novelty  of 
French  actresses  at  Blackfaiars  **  an  impudent, 
shameftil,  4inwomanish,  graceless,  if  not  more 
than  .whorish  attempt."  The  novelty  must 
have  been  speedily  followed  by  Englishwomen, 
for  in  1632  the  Court  Lady  was  acted  at  the 
Cockpit,  and  in  the  last  act  Lady  Strangeglove 
says, — 

**  If  you  'have  a  short  speech  or  two,  the 
boy's  a  pretty  actor;  and  his  mother  can  play 
her  part.  The  women  now  are  in  great 
request.** 

In  the  following  year  (1688)  Prynne  wrath- 
fttUy  recorded  that  ••  they  have  now  their 
female  players  in  Italy  and  other  foreign  parts." 
At  first  there  was  probably  no  complete  French 
company  at  any  English  theatre.  In  1661 
Davenant  had  |>ermi8sion,  by  patent,  to  engage 
a  number  of  actresses  for  his  theatre  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  on  the  ground  that  the  em- 


ployment of  men  in  acting  female  characters 
had  given  great  offence.  This  first  licensed 
troupe  consisted  of  Mrs.  Saunderson,  Mrs, 
Davenport,  Mrs.  Davies,  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs.  Holden,  and  Mrs. 
Jennings.  **  The  first  four,"  as  I  have  already 
noticed  in  Knights  and  their  Days,  "  were  Sir 
William's  principal  actresses,  and  these  were 
boarded  in  the  knight's  own  dwelling-house. 
Their  title  of  *  Mistress '  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  they  were  married  ladies,  but  rather 
that  they  were  old  enough  to  be  so."  Mrs. 
Saunderson,  who  was  the  lanthe  recorded  by 
Pepys,  and  who  subsequently  married  Better- 
ton,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  regularly  en-- 
gaged  actress  who  opened  her  lips  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  But  there  were  wandering  irregular 
female  **  stars"  thirty  years  before  her  time. 
-^JVotes  and  Q^eries. 


True  Blub — **  True  blue  "  has  always  been 
the  Tory  color  in  Suffolk.  Fifty  years  ago, 
when  party  spirit  ran  high,  the  predominant 
opinion  of  constancy  implied  by  it  was  embodied 
in  a  fugitive  verse  which  deserves  to  be  rescued 
fvom  oblivion : 

•*  True  Blue  will  never  stain; 
Yellow  will  with  a  drop  of  rain  ! 
T G for  ever." 

The  attachment  to  this  color  thus  pervaded  all 
rankfs.  A  very  old  woman  at  Ipswich  used  to 
boast,  **  Whenever  I  die,  I  shall  die  <  Church 
and  King,'  *  Church  and  King,'  wonderful ! " 
Accordingly,  when  that  event  happened,  it  wai 
found  that  she  had  directed  her  coffin  to  be 
lined  with  **  true  blue,"  which  was  actually 
done,  and  she  was  buried  in  her  favorite  color. 
— Notes  and  Q^eries.  T.  C. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LUTFULLAH.* 
Tms  autobiography  of  a  Mahometan 
native  of  India  is  a  curious  work  in  itself.  It 
possesses  a  good  deal  of  extrinsic  interest  at 
the  present  time,  from  frequently  indicating 
the  sentiments  of  an  experienced,  self-culti- 
Tated,  and,  as  certificates  tell  us,  an  able  and 
superior  Indian.  There  are  also  to  be  found 
ID  it  unconscious  intimations  of  what  manner 
of  men  those  Indians  be  who  are  now  in  open 
rerolt  against  our  authority.  We  must  con- 
fess me  have  no  great  liking  for  one  part  of 
the  "Mohamedan  Gentleman's"  character; 
no  great  dread  of  the  other,  as  regards 
native  strength,  though  distance,  space,  cli- 
mate, and  numbers,  are  all  elements  of  ap- 
prehension. With  every  allowance  for  differ- 
ence of  country,  creed,  and  manners,  the 
hero  of  this  book  must  be  pronounced  an 
adventurer,  with  very  few  scruples  as  to  his 
means  of  employment  and  advancement,  and 
with  a  conscience  that  enables  him  to  see 
what  is  right  rather  than  a  courage  to  do  it. 
Paring  his  early  career,  he  falls  in  with  a 
Thug;  and  having,  by  hypocrisy  and  taking 
an  oath  of  secrecy,  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  villain,  he  betrays  him,  from  confusion 
of  mind  and  loss  of  breath  through  his  flight, 
without  even  the  merit  of  giving  up  a  crimi- 
nal to  justice.  On  another  occasion,  he  em- 
barks in  a  scheme  which  involves  running 
way,  as  we  may  call  it,  from  his  mother  and 
friends.  Instead  of  the  heroes  he  expected 
to  have  joined,  he  finds  he  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  gang  of  robbers  ;  and  with  them 
he  remained  for  some  time,  though  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  escape,  by  the  mode  he 
had  to  adopt  at  last.  According  to  Lut- 
fullah*s  account,  ho  never  joined  in  their 
robberies  and  murders,  but  only  acted  as  a 
kind  of  accountant  in  dividing  the  spoil. 

In  what  refers  to  the  intellectual  character 
rather  than  to  morals  or  conduct,  we  are  not 
more  favorably  impressed.  As  the  descend- 
ant of  a  Mahometan  saint,  and  himself  a 
stanch  Mahometan,  it  is  but  natural  that  he 
should  adhere  to  his  own  creed  and  prefer  its 
practices.  Neither  is  liis  evident  dislike  of 
Europeans  in  general  to  be  censured  as 
wrong.      The  points  for  disapproval  are,  the 

*AMtMognpky  of  LutfuUah^  a  Mohamedan  Gentle- 
aiai;  amd  his  Tranuutions  toith  his  FeUow-creatures : 
msnj^ened  with'  Remarks  on  the  Habits^  Customs,  and 
Ckanetsr  of  the  PeofUe  with  whom  'he  had  to  deal.  Edited 
by  Bilmd  B.  EMtwlck,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Pablished  by 
tetthaadBdcr. 


conceit  with  which  he  pronoimces  judgment 
on  their  practices — such  as  their  permitting 
women  to  mix  in  society,  and  the  spirit  of 
adulation  which  animates  his  praises  when 
nothing  at  least  is  to  be  lost  by  praise,  and 
his  somewhat  malignant  censure  of  tho^e  who 
displease  him.  All  these  things  are  found 
in  the  spirit.  The  style  is  mild  enough, 
the  language  measured.  Something  of 
childishness  and  a  feminine  weakness  is 
visible  throughout.  It  is  as  if  the  mind  had 
only  been  developed  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  then  stopped.  This  is  a  common 
characteristic  with  Orientals  writing  in  Eng- 
lish, and  two  allowances  have  to  be  made : 
thei/  are  writing  in  a  foreign  tongue,  we  are 
trjing  them  by  an  European  standard. 

In  that  part  of  a  character  which  most 
interests  us  just  now,  there  is  not  much  to 
fear,  if  Lutfullah  is  to  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  native  Indian.  He  wants 
steady  persistence  and  patience  to  wait  for 
the  ripening  of  events ;  though  he  is  patient 
enough  when  it  answers  an  immediate  pur- 
pose. Change,  without  any  other  object 
than  recreation  or  mere  love  of  change,  is  one 
great  feature  of  the  life.  We  do  not  allude 
to  his  early  youth,  when  few  people  settle 
down;  but  there  is  a  continual  shifting  of 
employment,  with  the  usual  result,  it  seems, 
of  the  rolling  stone.  His  most  decided 
instance  of  perseverance  was  his  acquiring 
the  English  language  without  any  assistance 
other  than  Dr.  Gilchrist's  work  and  what  he 
could  pick  up.  One  of  his  methods  was  not 
to  go  to  bed  until  he  had  learned  ten  words. 
He  has  mastered  the  language  sufficiently  to 
write  this  book  himself. 

As  an  autobiography  the  book  is  very 
curious.  It  bears  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  Oil  Bias  of  anything  we  have  ever  read, 
whether  we  regard  the  incidents  or  the 
character  of  the  hero.  Like  the  Spaniard, 
Lutfullah  passes  through  a  variety  of  adven- 
tures; that  with  the  robbers,  for  instance, 
being  almost  a  general  counterpart  of  Gil 
Bias,  and  the  Mahometan  actually  does  take 
service  with  an  Oriental  Sangrado.  He  also 
rises  to  a  respectable  position  as  interpreter 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  service,  through  having 
taught  languages  to  the  officers;  he  rose 
somewhat  higher  in  the  employment  of 
Native  grandees ;  though  he  does  not  attain 
to  the  closet  confidence  of  a  prime  minister, 
or  to  some  of  the  delicate  emplojinents  of 
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Gil  Bias  at  court.  There  is  a  good  deal  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  was  truly 
more  of  minuteness  in  the  autobiography  pitiable.  They  were  then  literally  *  between 
than  m  the  novel,  especially  in  the  boyish  t^o  fi^es,'  from  both  of  which  they  suffered 
scenes:  the  latter  part  of  the  life,  when  the  nearly  equal  mjuir;  the  cannon-balls  from 
,  ,  .  ,  *^  ,.  t  V  1-  •  the  citadel,  instead  of  reaching  the  enemy 
hero  gets  mixed  up  with  pubhc  ^  business  ^^^  ^,^^^^  j^j  destruction  Qiey  were  in- 
Indian  and  European,  wants  the  nch  saUre  tended,  generally  falling  short  of  their  mark, 
of  6^17  Bias,  though  the  bare  truth  does  and  causing  fearful  loss  of  life  and  property 
something  in  this  way.  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  This,  of  itself, 
Lutfullah— which  name  bemg  interpreted  was  dreadful  enough,  even  when  the  enemy 
means  "the  favor  of  God"— was  bom  in  failed  in  their  object;  when  victory  declared 
"the  ancient  city  of  Dharangar  in  Malwk,"  on  their  side,  suet  of  the  citizens  as  had  sur- 
.  ,«^-  TT  ^u  J  J  X  r  \  vived  the  onslaught  oecame  the  Victims  of  the 
m  1802.     He  was  the  descendant  of  a  great  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^j      j^  ^^^er  to  discover  the 

Moslem  samtofthe  fifteenth  century,  and  for  places  where  their  treasure  was  concealed, 

many  generations  the  family  lived  on  a  grant  Numerous  modes  of  torture  were  had  recourse 

of  land.      When  the  Mahrattas  conquered  to  for  this  purpose,  amongst  which  the  three 

the  province,  they  confiscated  the  greater  following  generally  proved  the  most  effectual 

part  of  the  property,  and  the  descendants  of  ,^irst,  the  victim  was  pinioned  and  exposed 

Shah  Kamaluddin  had  little  to  subsist  upon,  ^afeheaded  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 

^^,     ^.  ,        ,j         ijt.ri.  while  his  ears  were  pounded  or  pmched  be- 

By  the  time  our  hero  had  reached  his  fomih  ^^^^^  ^j^^  j^^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^ .  secondly;  after  being 

year,  this  little  was   lessened;  for  on  the  pinioned,  as  above,  he  was  made  to  stand  in 

death  of  his  father  his  paternal  relations  the  sun,  with  a  stone  of  enormous  weight  on 

tried  to  get  possession  of  the  income.     The  his  head,  first  inserting  a  gravel  stone  of  the 

difficulties  springing  out  of  this  dispute  drove  size  and  shape  of   a  small    grape,   which 

his  mother  from  her  late  husband's  house,  to  gradually  forced  its  way  through  the  skull  to 

take  refuge  with  her  brother;  and  by  event-  ^^,%^'TJ  thurdly,  a  horse's  grain-bag,  half 

11     ^L       •       At-     V                xt.          1 J  A  filled  with  ashes  and  red  pepper  m  powder, 

ually  throwmg  the  boy  upon  the  world  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^  ^^^  sufferer's  fice,  so  as  to  in- 

get  on  as  he  could,  made  hun  the  man  he  is,  elude  his  mouth  and  nose,  the  consequence 

and  produced  this  autobiography.      Of  his  of  which  was,  at  first,  a  most  violent  fit  of 

precocious  childhood,  his  aptitude  for  learn-  sneezing,  and  if  protracted  to  a  quarter  of  an 

ing,  the  various  adventures  he  passed  through  hour,  a  horrible  death  by  sufibcation." 

while  feeling  his  way  in  life,  and  his  more  These  reports  of  the  Feringees  refer  to 

settled  pursuits  as  teacher  of  languages  and  about  the  same  period  in  the  book,  but  we 

in  the  civil  service,  he  gives  minute  accounts,  suspect  were  partly  traditions,  or  at  least  re- 

often  mingled  with  reflections.     The  whole,  ports  of  the  elders. 

from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  is  very  charac-  "  Strange  things  were  said  regarding  this 

teristic  of  Indian  and  Anglo-Indian  life,  or  wonderful  people,  who,  it  was  affirmed,  had 

of  the  autobiographer  himself.     Our  extracts  ?*>  skin,  but  a  thin  membrane  covering  thdr 

wiU  be  limited  to  the  topic  of  current  interest  ^l^J*  "^^^  °^^^^  ^^^^.  ^PP.^^^  abominably 
.,  .,  J  /•  V  ^  Ai-  XT  ^.  .  white.  They  were  perfect  in  magical  art, 
-the  ideas  and  feehngs  of  the  Natives  to-  ^^j^h  made  them  successful  in  all  their  un- 
wards  the  conquerors,  and  how  those  feelings  dertakings.  They  did  not  believe  in  our 
may  be  affected  by  the  conduct  of  those  in  blessed  Prophet,  and  they  called  themselves 
authority.  There  are,  too,  some  pictures  of  Christians ;  out  would  not  act  upon  the  laws 
the  general  insecurity  under  Native  rule,  and  of  the  sacred  Anjil,  which  holy  book  they 
here  is  one  of  them  when  the  author  was  a  had  changed  in  several  places  to  serve  their 
Httle  boy,  some  fifty  years  ago.  ^^J'^^^l  purposes.  Most  of  them  still  wor- 
_  •'  ,  :  ^  ^*  shipped  images ;  and  they  ate  everything,  and 
"  Two  or  three  times  a  year  accounts  will  particularly  things  forbidden  by  the  holy  Mo- 
reach  us  of  the  approach  of  large  bodies  of  ges,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  order  of  the 
Pmdaree8,who  had  been  committing  havoc  gacred  Anjil  (St.  Matthew,  v.,  18  and  19); 
m  the  surrounding  districts ;  or  of  an  intended  nay,  they  did  not  spare  human  flesh  when 
attack  by  some  neighboring  potentate,  for  driven  to  extremity.  They  made  three  Godt 
the  purpose  of  levidng  contributions  on  the  for  themselves,  instead  of  one— the  only  Om- 
city.  Then  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  nipotent  Supreme  Bemg— contrary  to  their 
were  filled  with  terror  and  dismav ;  and  forth-  first  commandment;  im?  most  absurd  ot  all, 
with  jewels,  money,  and  articles  of  value,  they  attributed  to  the  Abnighty  God  the 
were  buried  in  the  earth  or  otherwise  having  wife  and  children ;  and  by  the  same 
secreted.     When  the  attack  did  take  place,  token  they  called  their  Prophet  and  them- 
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■elves  Sou  and  children  of  Ood.    Such  re-  gai  side  have  in  general  a  too  good  opinion  of 

portA  were  the  topic  of  almost  all  conversa-  UiemselvcB.     Captain  Eastwick  stood  as  in- 

tions ;    and  manv  other  things  were    said  terpreter  in  the  presence  of  the  two  repre- 

against  them,  ana  only  one  in  their  favor —  sentatives,  and  I,  behind  him,  euphonizing 

that  they  were  not  unjust ;  but  in  the  admin-  every  now  and  then  his  Persian  sentences  to 

istration  of  justice,  they  never  deviated  from  the  Nuw4b.     When  Sir  H.  heard  me  first,  he 

the  sacred  book  of  the  ancient  law  of  Solo-  called  out,  *  And  who  are  you,  sir  P '    To  tins 

mon  the  Son  of  David,  &c."  Captain  Eastwick  replied, 'He  is  my  munshi.' 

B)Ton  notes  the  unmoved  countenance  of  ^j'  ^'  |f  *  tall,  wefl-made,  intelligent,  mid- 

.,     it        1  die-aged  man ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  no 

the  Mussuhnan,  1^^^  ^^  poUteness." 

AiiK^f  ,.r.r«*ll!ri^ll?l!,^!?-  There  are  several  acts  of  a  similar  kind, 

All  out  unconquerable  prtde,  ,  .--..-.  « 

mi .       'J    •    T    *iL  11  1-      J  u'  1  but,  conung  from  far  mferior  men,  the  com- 

This  pnde  m  Lutfullah  and  his  uncle  was  so     i  •'      •    i?  ,*      j>      j  j      mi.  i 

*  *u  *    1.     *!.     I.      J    #  *v    -n    •  plaint  18  better  fomided.     There  are  also  a 

great,  that  when  they  heard  of  the  Fenngees  \  ..         i.  .        •      i  . 

f,    .      .  ,  .     .:        *•      ^u  5.  •  few  matters  of  a  graver  nature,  involving,  we 

their  wish  was  to  "  question  them  on  their  -       ,  •       i.       i.    *      1.1.  ?  ..* 

t'  '      n    o  1  ^      xi.  ^^^9  large  oppression,  breach  of  pubhc  faith, 

erroneous  rehgion.      Some  years  later,  the        ,        1.  ^.    ..        i.     .  1 .  i.       .1^     mi« 

*u&  1  J    *      is    «.         -c     !•  I.  /-D  w^d  a  substitution  of  might  for  right.    Thia 

youthful  doctor  first  saw  Englishmen,  at  Ba-  .^11..        i.  ^i.        j  •    o  •  j 

^   ,  J  ,        .        ., .  X    r  !.•    .  la  the  begmmng  of  the  end  in  Scmde. 

roda ;  and  he  gives  this  account  of  his  im-  ®         ° 

pressions  of  them.  "  The  three  Amirs,  Niir  Mohamed,  Nasir 

..r.  T  11  •      •    xL     -.^  Kh4n,  and  Mir  Mohamed,  and  a  voung  man, 

a^ODK  w^th  them,  to  my  great  cunoaty  I  anjshields  placed  before  them.    The  British 

found  their  complexion  correspondmg  with  ,«„^^„«„f„*iL«  „„^   u:„  ««^«„^:«„„   .„4.  «„ 

^3i..i .  c^i  J  »!.«•  u  4--      ••1.    •  u-  •  X  o^T.    Ine  rest  of  the  people  sat  on  the  floor, 

tightly  fitted  theu- bodies,  without  any  skirt  to  ^hich  was  well  carneted         •        • 

tl'i^Z  Tl  ff  iL!l  }^^  IVu"-    r  ^'?  •""       "  After  the  over'flow  of  complimenU  had 

S^f^L™     K?»T    "^L   ^  '^'' "'."'"'^  »°  f  subsided,  Captain  Eastwick  seiJd  the  oppor- 

eoetthem,  but  thought  myself  too  young  to  ^^^^    ^^  aJminister  the  black  dose  o/his 

venture  on  such  an  intrusion  m  a  foreign  ^i^^„„  ^^  ^^  ^^j,     „^  ^^^  ^1,^ 

T2a  Zn'iTiTiir.  •J'"''*''tK    ♦""?.    •'*^  fro«"  "y  hand  containing  the  draft  Vf'iSe 

head,  m  token  of  salutation,  without  uttering  ,      ,    ,',    translated  bv  rnvself  and  read  it 

the  sacred  sentence, 'As  saWmun  alMkum,'  wefy.'^.'y  "ansiatea  Dy  myseu  ana  reaaii 

. ..  .  .   .  V-      ~V^       «u€ui».>iuj,  to  their  Highnesses  With  a  clear  Persian  ao- 

I?.iL  ±  "^I  ™'°d  wliispered  none  were  en-  ^he  Amirs  listened  composedly,  though 

™1  .,S„n   ~J^  k*^^^^^^    ^''if^J""'^-^'  ""A"  of  displeasure  could  be*^  trace^d  on  tL 

SlL,i v^^t^ft"  Ja'^^t'"'**^:-  J«  '  ^  foee  of  Mir'^Ndr  Mohamed.    He  changed 

gcatly    softened    my    prqudice.    agamst  color,  becoming  now  red,  now  pale  as  a  ghost 

When  the  reading  was  over,  the  Bui!icfais 

Lutfullah  acted  as  teacher  to  Captain  East-  showed  great  exatement.    At  this  time  a 

wick,  and  subsequently  as  moonshee  to  that  slight  signal  from   their  Highnesses  would 

officer.     He  accompanied  the  Captain  during  have  been  sufficient  to  terminate  the  lives  of 

the  marches  through  Scinde  and  as  far  as  a^l  ^^  party  under  the  swords  of  the  barba- 

Shh-kapoor  in  the  Cabul  war.     On  one  occa-  "an  and  remorseless  BiMchis,  many  of  whom 

sion  the  Moslem  pride  was  offended  on  a  fJ^^^  ^^  °"^  ^^^^  ^i^  "^tf  scimitars,  m 
,  .'  ^  *^  .t  ,  ,  .  ^  1  the  same  way  as  executioners  do  at  the  mo- 
matter  of  eUquette ;  though  he  might  surely  ^ent  of  the  performance  of  their  horrid 
have  l)ome  what  British  officers  had  to  bear.  Jutv.  Mir  Nur  Mohamed  first  observed  in 
"  On  the  21st  we  halted,  and  Sir  H.  Fane  Biluchi,  to  his  two  colleagues,  *  Cursed  be  he 
landed  at  our  encampment,  and  had  an  in-  who  puts  reliance  upon  tne  promises  of  the 
terview  with  Nuw4b  Mohamed  Khdn  La-  Faringis ' ;  and  then,  addressing  himself  se- 
gh4ri,  deputed  by  the  Sindh  authorities  to  riously  to  the  British  representative,  he  spoke 
meet  this  nobleman  on  his  way  here.  No  thus  m  Persian — *  Your  treaties,  I  believe, 
one  was  allowed  a  seat,  except  Sir  H.  and  are  changeable  at  your  pleasure  and  con- 
the  Nuw4b.  I  attended  several  Darbars  of  venience :  is  this  the  way  to  treat  your  friend 
the  Governor-General  when  at  Ajmir,  but  and  benefactors  P  You  asked  our  permission 
never  foimd  any  gentlemen,  whether  sallow  to  allow  your  armies  a  free  passage  through 
or  white,  underrated  as*  in  this  extraordinary  our  territories.  We  granted  it  without  hesi- 
audlence.    The  yngljah  officers  of  the  Ben-  tatiooi  depending  upon  your  friendship  under 
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your  honorable  promises.  Had  we  known  that 
after  the  entrance  of  your  imny  into  our  lands, 
you  would  threaten  our  safety,  and  enforce  an- 
other treaty  upon  us,  demanding  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  thousand  rupees,  and 
a  ready  payment  of  two  million  one  hundred 
thousand  rupees  for  the  immediate  expenses 
of  the  army,  we  would,  in  such  case,  have 
adopted  measures  for  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  persons.  You  know  we  are  Biliichis, 
and  no  traders  to  be  frightened  easily.  We  do 
not  govern  the  country  alone,  but  the  interest 
of  the  whole  of  our  clan  is  involved  in  the 
Government.' 

**  Captain  Eastwick  heard  all  this  with 
calmness,  and  gave  brief  replies  in  Persian 
and  Arabic  proverbs,  such  as — *  Our  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  putting  your  High- 
nesses under  any  inconvenience,  but  necessity 
has  no  law ' ;  *  Friends  must  aid  friends  in 
emergencies ' ;  '  The  present  bampaign  is  not 
only  K>r  the  security  of  India,  but  the  safety 
of  your  Highnesses'  territories  likewise  de- 
pends upon  it,'  &c.  Mir  N<!ir  Mohamed 
smiled,  and  spoke  to  his  cousins  in  Bildchi, 
which  we  could  not  understand ;  and  then, 
with  a  sigh,  he  said  to  Cantain  Eastwick,  *  I 
wish  I  could  comprehena  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  friend  "  which  you  use.* " 

From  The  Press. 

An  original  autobiography,  quaintly  written 
in  English  by  a  Mohamedan  gentleman,  who 
details  ''his  transactions  with  his  fellow 
creatures/'  interspersed  with  remarks  **  on  the 
habits,  customs,  and  character  of  tke  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,"  possesses  at  least 
the  charm  of  novelty.  But  LutfuUah  has 
greater  claims  to  our  consideration ;  his  auto- 
biography details  the  events  of  a  life  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  be  interesting,  and  exhibits 
the  author  as  a  shrewd  observer  of  events,  as 
an  acute  tactician  in  the  conduct  of  his  own 
afi^rs,  and  as  an  able  and  agreeable  writer. 
Then,  again,  his  book,  ably  edited,  abounds 
in  all  the  charm  and  spirit  of  that  mixture  of 
enthusiasm,  good  sense,  and  simplicity  so  pe- 
culiar to  Orientals,  while  it  is  especially  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  us,  in  detail,  as  illus- 
trating in  some  degree  the  nature  of  the  regard 
felt  for  the  English  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan. 

Lutfullah,  with  a  pedigree  told  on  the 
title-page  as  tracing  direct  up  to  Adam,  was 
bom  in  Malwa,  in  1802.  His  ancestors  were 
men  of  saintly  consideration,  and  had  enjoyed 
special  privileges  and  a  fine  property  till 
within  a  hundred  years  of  his  birth,  when,  by 
ore  of  those  abrupt  changes  of  rule  at  that 
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period  common*  to  all  India,  his  family  was 
plundered  by  the  Marattas  and  brought  to 
beggarry — to  use  his  Eastern  Metaphor, 
"  the  light  of  day  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
shadows  of  night  had  gathered  round  them." 
However,  in  course  of  time  his  grandfather 
amassed  a  litUe  money,  and  at  length  the 
most  important  event  in  our  hero's  career  oc- 
curred— he  was  bom.  As  a  boy,  Lutfullah 
passed  his  youth  like  most  boys ;  he  played 
tricks  at  home  till  he  was  sent  to  school,  and 
then  continued  them  there.  He  used,  he 
he  tells  us,  to  put  frogs  into  the  ladies'  work- 
baskets,  and  enjoyed  their  screams  much 
when  the  frogs  jumped  out.  He  set  fire  one 
day  to  the  beard  of  a  venerable  old  scheik, 
for  which  he  was  flogged  by  his  master,  and 
into  whose  coffee  next  he  put  a  powerful  pur- 
gative out  of  revenge ;  and  he  tells  us  with 
much  gusto  that  upon  seeing  the  old  gentleman 
suffering  "  strange  qualms,"  he  took  his  leave 
from  school  that  day  with  **  the  tear  of  sor- 
row "  in  one  eye  and  "  the  light  of  satis&o- 
tion"in  the  other.  Before  the  boy  is  ten 
years  of  age  ];iis  father  dies,  and  then  the  old 
story  of  domestic  life  is  repeated.  His 
mother  marries  a  man  who  ill-treats  her 
boy,  and  the  young  Lutfullah  takes  wing  one 
night  for  Agra.  After  a  series  of  adven- 
tures, in  which  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
Thug,  spends  a  year  with  a  robber-band  of 
Affghans  and  Bheels,  and  then  studies  medi- 
cine for  another  twelvemonth  or  so,  the  young 
Lutfullah  at  length  obtains  an  appointment  in 
the  British  service  as  special  postmaster  of 
Dharampuri,  near.  Mhow.  The  necessity  for 
the  appointment  ceasing  in  a  few  months, 
Lutfullah  proceeded  to  Mhow  to  render  up 
his  accounts,  and  resign  his  office;  while 
en  route  an  incident  common  enough  in  India 
occurre^d,  but  is  so  graphically  told  that  we 
select  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's 
descriptive  powers : 

**  The  darkness  of  the  evening,  on  account 
of  the  cloudy  weather,  came  on  with  rapid- 
ity; and  I  advised  that  each  man  should, 
alternately  lead  'the  way,  with  a  burning  log 
of  wood  in  his  hand  to  scare  off  the  ravenous 
beasts,  as  was  usual  when  charged  with  the 
post.  Beine  out  of  the  service,  my  words 
were  not  only  disobeyed  but  actually  had  no 
longer  any  weight  with  them.  TTiey  ridi- 
culed my  fears,  and  said,  '  Pray  come  on 
quietly,  if  you  wish  to  accompany  us ;  if  not, 
you  may  return  and  do  as  you  like.'  This 
was  the  first  insult  that  perced  through  my 
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be&rt,  and   I  never  spoke  to  any  of  them  with  nothing  but  a  few  rupees  and  his  wits  to 

•gBHi.  seek  his  fortune.    He  soon  found  another 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  patron,  and  finally  settled  at  the  camp  at 

fctigae  of  the  march   and  the  cool  of  the  ^h^^     q^^  ^       j^^  ^^^^  ^^           ^/  ^ 

mght  rendered  my  bram  heavy,  and  my  feet  «    ^  ^-            j      -.i.  ^i.      •      i 

twilling   to  move;  but  I  strolled  on   still  first  tune,  and  with  the  sun  pie  superstition 

with  the   people.    The  moon  sometimes  ex-  of  his  race  thus  relates  his  adventures : 

tended  her  caun  splendor  over  us,  and  some-  "On  beholding  the  immense  body  of  water 

times  was   overshadowed  with  dark  clouds,  and  its  regular  ebb  and  flow  I  was  strudL 

Suddenly,  upon  the  left  side  of  our  road,  a  with  astonishment  at  the  unlimited  pov  tr  of 

crackling  was  heai'd  among  the  bushes :  all  the  one  Supreme  Being,  before  whom  the 

of  us  were  alarmed,  and  in  an  instant  a  tiger,  whole  of  the  universe  is  no  more  than  an 

rushing  out  of  the  jungle,  pounced  upon  one  atom.    Deeply  engaged  in  such  meditations, 

of  the  party  that  was  foremost,  and  carried  as  I  stood  one  evening  at  the  seaside  lookine 

him  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    The  rush  at  the  waves  on  which  the  large  ships  moved 

of  the   animal,  and  the  crush  of  the  poor  up  and  down,  I  began  to  think  of  the  Jain 

victim's  bones  in  his  mouth,  and  his  last  cry  tenets,  according  to  which  matter  is  eternal 

of  distress, '  Ho  hai ! '  involuntarily  re-echoea  and  self-existent ;  but  before  arriving  at  the 

by  all  of  us,  was  over  in  three  seconds ;  and  conclusion  of  the  blasphemous  syllogism,  " 

then  I  know   not  what  happened,  till  I  re-  was  startled  by  a  severe  bite  from  a  dog  in 

turned  to  my  senses,  when  I  found  myself  the  calf  of  my  leg,  who  came  silly  behind 

and  companions  lying  down  on  the  ground,  me,  and,  after  punishing  me  for  my  crime 

as  if  prepared  to  be  devoured  by  our  enemy,  ran  away  like  a  shot.    1  followed  him  with 

the  sovereign  of  the  forest.    I  find  my  pen  my  stick  for  a  little  distance  to  revenge  the 

incapable  of  describing  the  terror  of  that  injury,  but  in  vain ;  the  animal  vanished  from 

dreadful  moment.    Our  limbs  stifiened,  our  my  sight,  and  I  returned  home  with  a  very 

power  of  speech  ceased,  and  our  hearts  beat  great  piain  in  my  leg.'' 

Tiolently,  and   only  a  whisper  of  the  same  six  years  passed  in  taking  pupils  and  in 

'Ho  hai!'  was  heard  from  us.    In  this  state  ^^^j      ^^^y^    1^,^^  j^j^  j^  comparative 

ve  crept  on  all  fours  for  some  distance  back,  m                j    *             v            .  j      tt' 

»^A  ♦wl«  ^««  f^^  i:fl«  ,„:fU  ♦!,«  ««««^  «p  ««  affluence,  and  of  course  he  mamed.    His  re- 

and  then  ran  for  hfe,  with  the  speed  of  an  *     ., .         •  j    *  i..    vi.         u  i     j 

Arab  horse,  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  for-  flections  at  this  period  of  his  Lfe  would  lead 

tunately  happened  to  come  to  a  small  village  ^s  to  believe  that  Lutfullah  had  been  hasty  in 

(rf  about  mty  huts,  into  which  we  rushed  his  choice  and  lived  to  repent  at  leisure : 

heedless    of   the    barking    of   dogs    which  "  Man  is  naturally  deluded  by  temptations, 

roused  the  inhabitants,  who  takmg  us  to  be  a  ^nd  in  many  cases  he  is  not  undeceived  until 

gang  of  robbers,  hooted  and  shouted  with  he  finds  himself  completely  entangled  in  the 

all  their  might  to  drive  us  away."  net  of  trouble.    In  overrating  small  evils  we 

The  rush  of  the 
hail''  of  the  poor   Coolie 

bones,  the  crackle  of  the  jungle  as  the  tiger  ^^'"^  "l^^  ''"' "  °TJ'^""'''r"  A•"""J•1"?l- 
,  j  .  . ,  , .  .  .  •'  J  .,  .1  r  myself  more  involved  m  domestic  anxieties 
bounds  m  with  his  victim,  and  then  the  ter-  th'an  before.  When  a  bachelor,  I  thought  for 
rifled  and  involuntary  whispers  of  the  men  myself  only,  but  now  I  had  to  thmk  for 
crouched  on  all-fours  and  repeating  the  cry,  another  person  too,  whose  fate  had  ioined 
is  a  perfect  word-painting.  mine.  The  repletion  of  my  purse  li&ewise 
And  now  a  fair  career  was  about  to  open  to  began  to  be  changed  for  depletion ;  and  to 
the  young  Lutfullah,  for,  tired  of  his  roving  crown  all  these  difficulties,  to  my  great 
life,  he  became  moonshee  or  teacher  of  Hin-  «^"7»  ^  discovered  my  new  companion  to 
,^  n-^-t/p  TT/?^i'jbeof  very  pettish  and  hypochondriacal  tem- 
doostane  to  a  Bntish  officer.     He  first  hved  ^^  ^{^^^  j  ^ad  to  submit  in  future. 

for  a  few  months  "  under  the  generous  pro-  T>*T*riiu-.        r^r*       j       u** 

1    .•     ft     fT'    .    ^rj^r  1         7.      ^  11   ft.-  But  Lutfullah  was  a  fatahst,  and  submit- 

Jection      of  Lieut.   M  Mahon,  "a  tall,  thin  ^        ,        *i     *     *u     j             r  i.*     j    ^• 

-         .   X  1     X        1     ^."t'l.  tmg  decently  to  the  decree  of  his  destiny, 

young:  man  of  great  talent  and  abmty,  en-  ,°j      ui.'      tj-j                       a. 

<^.,       °.         ,,^           ,          •',  learned,  when  his  wife  died  some  years  after- 

dowed   with   an   excellent  gay  humor  and  ,     .                 i.      i         •         i         j     ♦ 

.,«,^            „       1x1             J       T-i.  wards,  to  mourn  her  loss  smcerely,  and — to 

mirthful    temper,     and    then   under  Lieut.  .                             -ui 

TT    X  ..    i_      ^    \       i.          1,    xi.    1    »» u  *  marry  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hart,  "  whose  treatment  was  brotherly,"  but  r\    •       x.-     *        *  c  ^*        u       '4^^aa^A  « 

,     '    ,.       .,,     r  r         u            ..  Diurmg  his  stay  at  Sattara  he  witnessed  a 

whofeUmg  .11  of  fever  became  «  very  peev-  »^^  ^J^^^  .^  ^^^ 

«h-  and  so    LutfuUah    "feeling  disgusted  ^^  Englkh  companions  reasoned  with  the 

inth  the  world.-'parted  from  his  patron  "not  8              f       ^^             ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

m  a  friendly  way,"  and  once  more  atarted  j^.^^  j»^  "^  observed  to  her : 
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"  *  My  good  lady,  pray  consider  over  the  an  over-zealoua  Chriglian  ** ;  Ensign  Eastwick 

act  once  more,  act  not  against  your  reason ;  was  "  a  promising  youth,  with  an  extraordit- 

you  must  be  sure  that  we  are  your  friends  n^ry  memory."    What  he  once  acquired  was 

and  not  your  enemies,  tJiat  we  would  save  ^j         ^^^  «  ^^,.^1^  ^^  the  tablet  of  his 
you  from  the  homd  death  by  all  means  at  a  •  j  ti    «  tt«    •      i    1.1         •  *    m    j  j 

sKght  signal  of  your  consent,  and  would  make  P^'t  ^^^^^ .  /*  ^  invaluable  societ>s    adds 

an  honorable  provision  for  you  during  your  Lutfullah  with  charmmg  simphcity,  "  became 

life.'     And  he  added,  'You  should  try  the  so  precious  to  me  that  I  remained  in  his 

experiment  of  burning  ygur  little  finger  before  service  almost  all  the  time  of  his  stay  in 

committing  your  whole  precious  body  to  the  India,  excepting  some  intervals,  during  which 

flames.'     But,  alas !  her  fanactism  had  ad-  ^jgher  emoluments  tempted  me  to  leave  him 

vanced  too  far  beyond  the  reach  of  this  and  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^„     ^j^j^  ^^^  ^^^    Mount- 

such  wholesome  advice;  and  with  a  scornful  ^_,t^i,.^        .  i-^i        j 

smile  she  told  Mr.  Earle  that  she  was  highly  «t^^  Elphinstone  he  was  much  struck,  and 

obliged  to  him  for  his  kindness,  of  which  she  "  greatly  adnured  his  amiable,  cogent,  and 

did  not  stand  in  need ;  that  her  word  was  comprehensive  conversation."      Sir    Henry 

one  and  unalterable.     She  then,  boldly  tear-  Pottinger  he  declares  was  "  a  real  man,  wise 

ing  up  a  slip  of  her  handkerchief,  dipped  it  as  Solomon,  and  enterprising  as  Alexander;" 

mto  the  oil  of  the  burning  lamp  (usually  ^ut  of  Sir  H.  Fane  he  had  not  a  favorable 

placed  before  satis  whether  day  or  mght),  and  ^  •„•„  1,^  «^.v»:*«  ♦Uo*  i,»  «*««  ♦•11  «^ii_ 
£.  ..  J  1  ,.^.,  /»  ^  u  r  u*  J  '4.  opinion;  he  admits  that  he  was  tall,  weii- 
tying  it  round  her  httle  finger,  she  lighted  it  ^,  j..7i.  ^i.xi.  jxu 
up  with  eagerness,  and  it  burnt  oH  like  a  f^^/^'  ^"f  mteUigent,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
candle  for  a  little  while,  and  then  diffused  ^^^  "  no  lessons  of  pohteness,"  and  that  m  an 
the  smell  of  burning  flesh,  during  which  the  Oriental's  eyes  is  a  fatal  objection. 
young  beauty  talked  on  to  the  audience,  Lutfullah  attended  Captain  Eastwick,  who 
without  a  sigh  or  sob  to  indicate  the  pain ;  accompanied  Sir  Henr>',  then  Colonel,  Pot- 
yet  the  marks  of  the  blood's  rush  to  the  face,  dinger  into  Scinde  at  the  tune  of  the  Cabul 
attended  with  a^  profuse  perspiraUon  on  her  ^ign,  under  Lord  Keane.  It  was  the 
brow,  betrayed  her  feeung  to  our  unbiassed  , .  ^^  °«  \,  x%  '^*  1.  r^  a.  j.  r,^  • 
and  sorrowful  mind.  Tfte  fit  of  this  cnthu-  ^^J^^*  of  the  British  Government  to  obtain  a 
siastic  frenzy  is  added  and  maintained,  I  passage  through  Scmde  for  a  division  of  the 
believe,  by  the  effect  of  some  narcotics,  par-  army,  and  Lutfullah  gives  us  some  instructive 
ticularly  of  camphor,  a  large  quantity  of  details  as  to  the  feelhig  of  the  Sindhis  when 
which  is  administered  by  the  hardhearted  ^e  first  appeared  in  their  country.  The  "  om- 
Brahmans  to  the  poor  victims,  which  is  swal-  ni^orous  English  "  were  feared.      Here  is  a 

^""rl A  ^-^^ n. '^^''^^^^r'^^'/^'.y  ^^-^  conversation  carried  on  outside  his  tent  by 

uttered  their  intention  of  self-destruction,  m  «.   -ii.         -11.1.1.  i. 

the  sudden  impulse  of  grief  at  their  bereave-  ^^^^^  ^mdhis,  and  which  he  overhears  :- 

ment.  The  effect  soon  spreads  over  the  ner-  «<  The  general  theme  of  their  discourse  was 
vous  system,  stupefacation  ensues,  and  the  GoTemraent  affairs.  One  party  remarked 
whole  body  is  benumbed  before  it  goes  to  the  that  the  country  was  lost — ^the  English  would 
fire  to  be  consumed.  ITie  pile  now  being  take  it  very  soon.  *  The  Tilpiirs  Siemselves, 
ready,  the  corpse  was  washed  and  laid  inside,  especially  Mir  Stibd4r,'  said  they,  '  are  to 
and  about  half  a  pound  of  camphor  in  a  blame  for  being  too  friendly  with  the  om- 
bundle  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  damsel;  nivorous  English:  they  have  taken  all  India; 
she  got  up  with  her  usual  alacrity,  invoking  in  the  same  way  they  will  soon  take  all  this 
her  gods,  and  rushed  to  the  fatal  spot  in  the  countr}-.'  Another  responded,  *  You  are  mis- 
same  way  as  a  moth  to  the  ffame.  She  then  taken,  my  friends.  Let  the  T&lpiirs  of  Hy- 
walked  round  the  pile  seven  times,  and  hav-  drabad  make  themselves  Christians;  but  fear 
ing  entered  it,  she  placed  the  head  of  her  not,  as  long  as  we  have  Shir  Mohamed  of 
dead  husband  in  her  lap,  and  herself  holding  Mirpur  on  our  side.  His  late  Highness  Mir 
a  burning  wick  between  the  big  and  second  Karam  AU's  widow  has  furnished,  and  will 
toes  of  her  left  foot,  she  set  fire  to  the  com-  always  furnish  him  with  funds  sufficient  to 
bustibles  interwoven  with  the  logs  of  fire-  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  with  all  the  Farangis 
wood."  in  the  world ;  and  if  God  pleases,  we  can  oe 
Mixing  now  so  much  among  the  EngHsh,  masters  of  all  the  gold  and  implements  of 

Lutfulkh  rapidly  acquired  our  language.     It  "^^^  ^^*  ^^J  ^^^  ^*^^™f  ^.  ^""»  "^^^  ^'^ 

/•',/.  I  .  country.     Know  you  not  the  verse  of  our 

isamusmg  to  read  his  personal  experiences  Holy  Book,  "One  true  beUever  is  sufficient  to 

of  the  different  Enghshmen  with  whom  he  defeat  ten  infidels  ?  "'   A  third  white-bearded 

.was  thrown  m  contact.    Lieut  Webb,  of  the  Sindhi,  with  a  profound  sigh,  observed,  *  Ah ! 

Artillery,  was  **  a  vory  nice  gentleman  and  my  friends,  your  dream  is  somewhat  too  ex- 
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traTsgant ;  you  haye  ne^er  seen  the  tricolored, 
TIE.,  the  white,  brown,  and  dark  devils,  fight- 
ing jointly  on  a  field  of  battle.  Whilst  in  the 
service  of  H.  H.  the  Peshwi,  I  was  an  eye- 
witness of  their  hard  fights  in  the  Dakhan. 
Here  is  an  unquestionable  proof:'  sapng 
tbii«,  he  tucked  up  his  sleeve  and  showed  a 
scar,  which  demonstrated  a  clear  transit  of  a 
bullet  through  his  left  arm.  He  concluded 
by  sajring,  *  A  man  may  overmatch  another, 
or  perhaps  two  or  three,  if  the  contest  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  sword,  but  these  cowardly 
Satans  have  no  sword,  and  if  they  have  any 
it  is  as  blunt  as  your  walking-stick.  They 
will  kill  you  with  their  rascally  shots  whilst 
you  are  a  mile  or  so  off  from  them,  and  then 
what  is  the  remedy  ? '  Such  discussions  by 
the  side  of  my  tent  walls  often  amused  me 
much ;  and  sometimes,  rising  from  my  seat, 
I  intruded  upon  them,  and  preached  to  them 
in  my  broken  Sindhi,  that  the  English  would 
not  take  their  miserable  countr}',  producing 
only  fish  and  rice,  even  if  it  were  forced  upon 
them ;  that  they  had  sufficient  golden  terri- 
tories to  govern  and  manage,  and  that  they 
were  stanch  friends  of  the  Amfrs  ;  that  their 
ibrces  were  now  passing  through  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  posses- 
sions in  India,  as  welt  as  the  Amirs'  territory, 
firom  foreign  aggression.  To  this  they  would 
reply  with  a  chorus  of  laughter,  *  What  you 
say,  sir,  may  be  true,  out  we  are  rude  people ; 
we  cannot  comprehend  high  policies  of  go- 
vernment.   Ha !  ha  !•  ha ! ' '' 

We  can  see  from  this  how  much  weight  su- 
perstition and  fear  have  contributed  hitherto  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  in  India.  It  is  fear 
that  has  bound  the  native  to  us,  and  a  species 
of  general  acquiescence  in  the  notion  that  for 
the  time  our  power  was  irresistible.  The 
Khichfs  did  not  care  to  understand  la  haute 
politique^  but  they  comprehended  artillery'. 

Having  occasion  to  impose  upon  the  Amirs 
a  new  treaty,  which  by  demanding  a  large 
tribute  literally  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
for  a  powerful  army  was  collected  within  a 
Mr  miles  of  Hydrabad,  secured  their  neutral- 
ity during  the  Cabul  war,  Capt.  Eastwick  was 
deputed  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  disagreeable 
intelligence.  It  was  a  service  of  some  danger. 
Lutfullah  accompanied  him,  and  he  sketches 
for  us  the  Sindhi  Darbar  with  great  power. 
The  passage  is  too  long  for  extract,  and  will 
not  bear  abbreviation. 

The  Darbar  broke  up  badly,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  Captain  Eastwick  was  precarious,  but 
the  Amirs  at  last  agreed  to  the  terms — and 
the  end  of  it  is  all  that  the  "  omniverous " 
English  now  enjoy  possession  of  Sin  Ih. 
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We  must  hurry  through  the  narrative  from 
that  period  to  that  wherein  Lutfullah  accepts 
a  permanent  appointment  under  the  Nawab 
of  Surat,  noticing  en  passant  the  curious  ob- 
jection made,  he  tells  us,  by  Ramal  Khan,  a 
wily  old  Bili!ichi  chieflan,  to  an  alliance  with 
the  English.  He  objected  because  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  English,  he  said,  was 
generally  believed  to  be  tlfe  conversion  of  the 
people  to  Christianity ;  and  he  expressly 
stipulated  that,  if  he  served  the  English,  it 
should  be  only  on  condition  of  non-interfer- 
ence with  his  religion !  This  is  a  singular 
fact,  as  clearly  showing  the  religious  element 
in  the  present  contest  to  be  no  sudden  im- 
pulse, but  rather  a  deep-rooted  fear,  widch 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British  Government 
during  recent  years  have  revived  and  invigo- 
rated. 

The  case  of  the  Nawab  of  Surat  is  fresh 
in  our  readers*  minds,  and  we  need  only  say 
that  Lutfullah,  having  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  secretar)'  to  his  Highness  Mir  Jaflr 
Ali,  accompanied  that  prince  to  England  so 
soon  as  the  Government  of  India  "  had  sent 
out  its  dreadful  order  '*  abolishing  the  title  of 
the  Nuwiib.  A  "  lucky  hour  "  having  been 
fixed  by  the  astrologers,  they  left  Bombay 
on  the  12th  March,  1844,  en  route  to  Eng- 
land, and  this  is  an  extremely  interesting 
portion  of  Lutfullah's  career.  His  adventures 
are  told  with  genuine  truthfulness,  and  vrith 
a  minuteness  of  detail  showing  no  ordinary 
power  of  observation.  At  first  starting  they 
get  into  a  gale  of  wind,  which  distresses 
every  one  on  board.  The  captain,  he  tells  us, 
''walked  up  and  down  vrith  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  the  effect  of  the  forbidden  liquor 
in  his  head."  Then  they  reach  Ceylon,  and, 
landing  at  Galle  for  a  few  days,  they  take  up 
their  quarters  at  the  English  hotel,  where  in 
the  morning,  ''to  their  great  astonishment 
and  disgust,"  they  behold  "  a  herd  of  unclean 
animals  running,  gruntinf^,  snorting,  and 
roaring  about  our  rooms."  The  "  abominable 
sight  *'  drove  them  from  the  Christian  roof  to 
the  house  of  a  true  Muslim  in  the  town,  vrith 
whom  they  haye  "pleasant  and  instructive 
talk."  On  the  5th  day  the  P.  and  0.  steamer 
Bentinck,  "  like  a  roaring  Satan  forcing  its 
way  through  the  sea,  with  its  four  tremendous 
wheels  at  work,  making  a  dreadful  noise,  and 
sending  up  its  smoke  to  the  sky,"  heaves  in 
sight,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Prince  and  bis 
suite  embark  and  arrive  at  Sues  in  due  time 
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mthout  mishap.  At  Alexandrift  Lutfullah  is 
charmed  with  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larking,  the  latter  "a  lady 
consummate  in  beauty  and  noble  in  mind/' 
who  talked  Arabic  freely  and  with  good  ac- 
cent. Lutfullah  chronicles  this  as  the  first 
time  that  he  "  saw  and  heard  a  fair  mouth 
scattering  pearls  of  eloquent  phrases  in  that 
scientific  language''  and  he  confesses  that  in 
conversing  with  her  he  considers  himself  as 
"having  the  felicity  of  confabulating  with 
one  of  the  gazelle-eyed  nymphs  of  Paradise ! " 
They  spend  six  days  in  Alexandria,  see  all 
the  lions,  and,  enchanted  with  the  hospitality 
.  shown  them,  and  with  such  courtesy  and 
kindness  as  "  can  never  be  met  with  from  the 
Christians  in  Lidia,''  leave  for  England. 
«  The  fact  is,''  says  Lutfullah,  "  that  the  more 
you  proceed  towards  England  the  more  you 
find  the  EngHsh  people  endowed  with  polite- 
ness and  civility."  T'is  is  a  curious  remark, 
and  significant  of  the  tendency  of  our  rulers 
in  India. 

From  Alexandria  to  England  Lutfullah 
chronicles  every  event  of  importance.  He  is 
"  actually  struck  with  amazement,  awe,  and 
admiration,"  to  see  "  the  incomparable  fortress 
of  Gibraltar ; "  and  as  ^'  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas  du 
sublime  au  ridicule,"  when  he  arrives  ofi" 
Southampton  he  is  enraptured  with  the  bum- 
boat  women  who  come  alongside,  "  fresh  and 
fair  damsels,"  he  calls  them,  "  of  dazzling 
beauty."  Upon  landing  of  course  they  are 
mobbed,  and  the  medical  gentleman  in  the 
suite,  as  the  mob  shout  "  Hurrah ! "  becomes 
very  angry,  and  calls  them  "over-curious 
white  devils,"  who  have  "  no  respect  to  caste 
or  age";  but  all  these  little  difficulties  are 
overcome,  and  the  "  city  of  enchantments." 
London,  is  at  last  reached  by  means  of  the 
"  £ftiry  vans."  The  Nawab  was  wise  enough 
to  prefer  private  lodgings  to  Mivart's,  and 
here  soliloquizes  Lutfullah : 

"We  settled  afler  our  long  voyage  from 
the  middle  of  the  globe  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  wher^  the  sun  appears,  far  to  the 
south,  as  weak  as  the  moon,  and  the  polar 
star  nearly  vertical;  where  the  country  all 
over  is  fertile,  and  the  people  ingenious, 
civil,  and  active;  where  the  language,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  are  entirely  dinerent  from 
our  own ;  where,  in  fine,  the  destiny  of  our 
sweet  native  land  lies  in  the  hand  of  some 
twenty-five  great  men.  It  cannot  be,  I  am 
sure,  without  the  will  of  that  one  Supreme 
Being  t)uit  this  small  islandi  which  soems  on 


the  elobe  like  a  mole  on  the  body  of  a  man, 
should  command  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  and  keep  the  rest  in  awe." 

And  now,  having  brought  him  safely  to 
London,  we  must  leave  him  in  the  hands  of 
oiu:  readers.  They  will  learn  from  him  his 
admiration  for  our  wonderful  bridges,  his  as- 
tonishment and  entertainment  at  the  opera, 
where  "  two  very  handsome  ladies  very  inde- 
cently dressed  "  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and 
"  danced  expertly,"  whirling  round  so  that 
their  short  gowns  flew  up  the  forbidden 
height,"  and  yiolated  decorum.  They  will 
see  how  he  passed  his  evenings  delightfully 
in  the  "  enjoyment  of  good  society ;"  how  he 
went  to  a  party  at  Lord  Ashley's,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Lady  Jocelyn,  "the  loveliest  of 
English  beauties,"  and  how  he  had  the  hon- 
or of  playing  at  chess  with  "this  njmph 
of  Paradise ;  "  and  how  he  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords  and  heard  "  the  question  on  the 
duty  on  sugar  most  ably  discussed,"  and 
called  upon  the  East  India  Directors  and 
found  Colonel  Sykes  to  be  "  a  man  of  sublime 
mind,  endowed  with  high  attainments,  consid- 
erable ability,  and  acute  understanding," 
and  then  how  the  Nawab  and  his  suite  called 
upon  Lord  Kipon,  at  the  Board  of  Control, 
who  received  them  with  the  coiurtesy  "  natu- 
ral to  the  nobility  of  England,"  but,  "  feeling 
his  pulse"  with  regard  to  their  business, 
found  his  lordship  "  a  very  stifi*  and  difierent 
man  altogether : "  oi;  how  they  went  to  Ascot 
to  see  "  what  horse  would  win  and  what  horse 
would  lose,"  or  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
"the  abbot,  a  very  polite,  young  man,  of 
great  ability  and  talent,"  showed  them  the 
Uons ;  or  how  they  dined  at  Greenwich  and 
Richmond,  and  visited  Windsor  and  Wool- 
wich ;  or,  in  point  of  fact,  how  they  "  did " 
London,  and  did  it  as  thoroughly  as  her 
Majesty  of  the  Netherlands,  for  they  saw 
every  thing,  from  the  Ojibbeways  to  Tom 
Thumb  and  Astley's,  and  finally  tore  them- 
selves away,  much  against  their  inclination, 
for  their  native 'land — all  this  the  reader  will 
find  detailed  with  gusto  in  the  pages  of  Lut- 
fullah's  diary,  which  are  sprinkled  with  quaint 
reflections  upon  whatevar  is  striking  or  singu- 
lar in  our  customs  or  our  pleasures ;  and  it  is 
thus  that  he  sums  up  the  character  of  the 
English  people : 

"  I  may  now  sum  up  the  character  of  the 
English,  by  saying  they  ire  entirely  submis- 
sive to  the  law  and  obedioit  to  the  oobk> 
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mands  of  their  superiors.  Their  sense  of 
patriotism  is  greater  than  that  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  Their  obedience,  trust,  and 
submission  to  the  female  sex  are  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  moderation.  In  fact,  the  free- 
dom granted  to  womankind  in  this  country 
is  great,  and  the  mischief  arising  from  this 
unreasonable  toleration  is  most  deplorable." 

This  is  ungallant  of  Lutfullah,  after  all  the 
pleasure  he  professes  to  have  experienced 
from  the  society  of  our  "  nymphs  of  Para- 
dise*; **  but  he  promises  us  another  volume  of 
memoirs,  and  so  we  will  reserve  our  indigna- 
tion for  the  present,  and  only  compliment 
him  upon  the  entertaining  and  very  reada- 
ble volume  he  has  presented  to  us. 

From  The  Economist 

ThI8  is  the  freshest  and  most  original  work 
that  it  has  been  oiu:  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  for  long.  It  bears  ever)'  trace  of  being 
a  most  genuine  account  of  the  feelings  and 
doings  of  the  author,  who  belongs  to  a  people 
of  whom  we  know  little  but  through  the 
medium  of  Europeans, — ^ill  qualified  in  gene- 
ral to  judge  of  a  character  so  entirely  dis- 
similar to  their  own  as  that  of  the  Mohame- 
dan.  The  whole  tone  of  the  book,  the  turn 
of  every  thought,  the  association  of  ideas,  the 
allusions,  are  all  fresh  to  the  English  reader ; 
it  opens  up  a  new  vein,  and  many  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  rich  a  vein  it  is. 
Lutfullah  is  by  no  means  an  ordinary  speci- 
men of  his  race.  Ills  acquirements  are 
great;  considering,  indeed,  the  few  advan- 
tages he  enjoyed,  his  aptitude  for  learning 
must  have  been  extraordinary'.  He  made 
himself  master  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic 

• 

languages,  to  which  he  subsequently  added 
the  Marathi  and  the  Scinde  dialects,  and 
what  he  terms  "  our  most  difficult  language.'' 
The  last  cost  him  eight  years  of  study,  at  a 
period  when  his  time  was  otherwise  much 
occupied;  he  never  went  to  bed  without 
study-ing  a  portion  of  one  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Gil- 
christ*s  works,  and  committing  ten  words  to 
memory.  The  present  work  will  testify  to  the 
success  of  this  discipline.  It  is  not  only 
written  with  correctness,  but  displays  great 
oommand  of  words,  and  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  English  classical  writings.  There  is, 
too,  an  appropriateness  of  style  to  each  sub- 
ject that  denotes  complete  mastery  of  the 
language.  The  descriptions  of  nature  are,  in 
ptrtSy  really  eloquent  and  poetical;  the 
atenud  appearance  of  the  towns  is,  on  the 


contrary,  described  in  precise  terms,— clear 
and  condensed.  The  more  delicate  and 
humorous  touches  of  the  author's  pen  are 
reserved  for  his  delineations  of  men.  Sir  H. 
Pottinger  was  **  a  real  man,  vrise  as  Solomon 
and  enterprising  as  Alexander."  "  Mir 
Mohamed  was  a  well-made,  soldier-like  man, 
with  handsome  features,  but  hare-lipped.  It 
seemed  that  the  hand  of  nature,  in  finishing 
his  face,  accidentally  dropped  its  chisel  be- 
tween his  lips  and  left  the  blemish  unrectified." 
Besides  languages,  science  seems  to  have 
occupied  much  of  Lutfullah's  attention.  He 
studied  medicine  assiduously  for  several 
months,  and,  when  other  trades  failed,  prac- 
tised as  a  doctor  for  about  a  year,  without, 
acquiring  the  character  that  he  attributes  to 
an  English  practitioner,  viz.,  "one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Angel  of  Death."  By  pro- 
fession he  is  a  MuI14,  or  priest,  being  the 
descendant  of  a  saint,  and  having  the  care  of 
his  ancestor's  shrine  at  Dhddinagar,  in  the 
province  of  Malwa.  Having  lost  his  father 
at  a^  early  age,  his  youth  was  one  of  trial 
and  vicissitude ;  at  fifteen  he  began  life  on  his 
own  account,  and  through  his  inexperience 
and  enterprising  spirit,  was  entrapped  into 
the  stronghold  of  a  marauding  Bheel  tribe, 
whence  he  escaped  with  difficulty,  after  wit- 
nessing the  wholesale  massacre  of  a  large 
party  of  Afghans,  who  had  joined  the  Bheels 
as  accomplices.  Many  years  were  then  spent 
either  as  Munshi,  or  as  professor  of  Hindus- 
tani, Persian,  and  Mardthi  to  different  English 
officers.  In  both  these  he  became  known  to 
Captain  Eastwick,  for  whom  he  appears  to 
entertain  the  most  devoted  attachment,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Scinde  in  1838. 
Finding  that  with  his  improved  circumstances 
his  domestic  affairs  became  more  complicated, 
and  his  servants  more  neglectful  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  having  a  person  to  superintend  his  house- 
hold, and  accordingly  married.  He  records 
the  event  in  the  following  words : 

"Thus  being  compelled  by -circumstances, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  1824, 1  married  a 
young  lady  whom  I  had  known  when  in  Kach, 
and  whose  destiny  had  brought  her  hither 
some  time  before  my  arrival.  Man  is  natur- 
ally deluded  by  temptations,  and  in  many 
cases  he  is  not  undeceived  until  he  finds  him- 
self completely  entangled  in  the  net  of 
trouble.  In  over-rating  small  evils  we  gener- 
ally bring  upon  ourselves  heavier  ones.  The 
dream  of  my  happiness  in  the  married  stale 
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was  but  a  short  one,  and  I  soon  found  myself  duced  to  Viscount  Jocelyn  and  his  wife,  the 

more  involved  in  domestic  anxieties  than  be-  loveliest  of  English  beauties.    After  a  littl6 

fore.    When  a  bachelor,  I  thought  for  myself  while  I  had  the  honor  of  playing  at  chess 

only,  but  now  I  had  to  think  for  another  per-  with  this  n}'mph  of  Paradise.    I  played  two 

son  too,  whose  fate  had  joined  mine.    The  games  with  her,  and  allowed  myself  to  be 

repletion  of  my  purse  likewise  began  to  be  Beaten  both  times  to  please  her.'' 

Ranged  for  depletion ;  and  to  crown  all  these  The  narrative  ends  with  Lutfullah's  departr 

difficulues,  to  my  great  sorrow,  I  discovered  ^^  ^^^  England.    The  early  parts  remind 

my  new  companion  to  be  of  a  very  pettish  ^        ^.^        i.  ^i.     *.  a     !-•       x-  i       » 

and  hypochondriacal  temper,  to  which  I  had  ^  oj  portions  of  the  "Arabian  ^lghts;" 

to  submit  in  future."  ^^  "°^  ^^  same  adventurous  and  hand-to* 

We  hear  very  little  more  of  this  lady  until  °i^^^^  ^"^^  of  life,  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
the  day  of  her  death.  In  the  meantime  the  ^^  ^^  *^f.  descnption,  though,  of  cburse, 
Nuwab  of  Surat,  in  whose  service  Lutfullah  °"  *  °^^'^,  ^^^  «^>  ^^/  ^^  ^^«  ^^«^ 
had  spent  several  months,  died ;  the  govern-  ^^*^*  ^^  ^^^  narraUve,  and  at  the  same 
ment,  which  had  for  years  only  nominally  ^"^  °°^  ^^  ^«  characteristics  which  mostly 
belonged  to  him,  was  declared  to  have  passed  distinguishes  it  from  works  of  the  same  kind 
into  the  hands  of  the  EngUsh,  and  .  the  ^^  Europeans,  is  its  entire  simpHcity  and  out- 
Nuwab's  property  was  confiscated.  Lutfullah  spokenness.  There  is  an  utter  abscence  of 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  ^®«^^f  Lutfullah  neither  comments  on  his 
aspirants  to  the  succession,  Mir  Jafir  Ali  *^^  ^^^^""^^  ^°^  *^tions,  nor  uses  any 
Khan,  who,  finding  his  claims  disregarded  at  reticence  with  regard  to  them.  He  simply 
Bombay,  proceeded  to  England  to  lay  them  ^^^^  ^^^'^\  J^  Pecuniar}'  matters  the  effect 
before  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  account  ^^  ^^^  straightforwardness  is  at  times  very 
of  his  voyage  and  of  his  unpressions  in  Eng-  amusmg.  In  order  to  understand  it,  we 
land  is  extremely  entertaining.  Among  the  "^"^^  remember  that  famHy  and  education- 
first  objecte  in  London  that  attracted  his  at-  °°^  wealth— constitute  the  Mohamedan  gen- 
tention  were  the  men  with  ashes  sprinkled  !^^°'*°-  ^^'^  simpUcity  gives  a  certain  child- 
over  theur  heads,  from  which  he  concluded  'T''^^^  *''.  ^^l  character,  which  is  further 
that  some  death  had  occurred  in  the  house,  increased  by  the  ready,  generous,  and  often 
He  of  course,  witnessed  all  the  great  London  imprudent  sympathy  that  is  constantly  dis- 
iights,  and  felt  due  appreciation  of  the  opera.  Pl^y^^'  ^"^  ^^2^,  «*^^  "^  «*^^"€^^  contrast 

"But  we  gained  a  grand  object  by  taking  ^^'^,,^    P^^"^^"^    °""^^  ^"^    considerable 

the  trouble  of  coming  to  this  place;  that  is,  ^oMly    expenence    and     sagacity.      Our 

we  were  blessed  with   a  near  sight  of  our  author  is  a  stanch  and  stnct  Mohamedan, 

fracious    Sovereign  and    her    husband  the  but  of  a  philosophical  mind,  and  prone  to 

rince,  to  whom  we  made  our  profound  bows,  discuss  the  merits  of  other  religions, — ^not, 

which  were  very  politely  returned  by  Her  however,  without  a  consciousness  of  the  un- 

Majesty  and   her    illustrious    Consort.      It  righteousness  of  such  indulgence, 

appears  that  our  dresses,  our  faces,  and  our  ,,^      .        .              **7     ^     *  vi.  •      t 

oteisance,  without  taking  off  our  turbans,  "/devious  to  my  settlement  at  Khaira  I 

attracted  the  attention  of  the  Royal  pair,  and  P^^.®  ^  *"P  ^  Mandavi,  to  satisfy  my  cunos- 

of  the  nobility  in  their  cavalcade ;  bit  it  was  if?  ^^  «eeing   the  sea  the  first  time  m  my 

all  without  the  vulgar  curiosity  of  common  ^^:     On  beholding  the  immense  body  of 

people.    Those  who  are  crowned  with  great-  water,  and  its  regular  ebb  and  flow,  I  was 

iess  by  the  grace  of    the  Ahnighty,  their  «^^^^  with  astonishment  at  the  unhmited 

minds  are  also  endowed  with  greatness."  P^^^?^  ^u^i^^'r  ^"P'«?®   ^^."^^^  ^^^^ 

T^        .-L    -w^'           X   .1.  11  T^       :i  , .  Whom  the  whole  of  our  universe  is  no  more 

From  the  Diorama  Lutfullah  and  his  com-  than   an  atom.      Deeply  ^engaged   in   such 

panions  returned  "  half  satisfied  and    half  meditations,  as  I  stooa  one  evening  at  the 

puzzled.     Some  of  my  companions  would  seaside,  looking  at  the  waves  on  which  the 

have  the  house  to  be  under  the  power  of  evil  large  ships  moved  up  and  d6wn,  I  began  to 

spirits."    The  society  to  which  Lutfullah  was  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Jain  tenets,  accojrding  to  which 

introduced  seems  to  have  afforded  him  great  f^^^""  is  eternal  and  self-exUstent;  but  be- 
.^,.  #.  ^..  ^  fore  amvmg  at  the  conclusioki  of  the  bias- 
satisfaction.  ,  ^„j^^  syflogism,  I  was  startJed  by  a  severe 
« On  the  I4th,  we  went  to  an  evening  bite  firom  a  dog  in  the  calf  off  mv  leg,  who 
party  at  Lord  Aiahlejr*s.  His  lordship  and  came  slily  behind  me;  and,  aAer 'pumshing 
nis  beautiful  lady  received  us  with  courtesy,  me  for  my  crime,  ran  away  likie  a  shot.  1 
Here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  intio-  followed  him  wiUi   my  sticklfbr   a   little 
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distance  to  rerenge  the  injury,  but  in  vain ; 
the  animal  vanished  from  my  aight,  and  I 
returned  home  with  very  great  pain  in  the 
leg." 

The  \eo9t  injurious  phase  of  fatalism  is 
alone  pprceptible  in  Lutfullah's  system  of 
life,  as  indeed  must  be  the  case  with  that  of 
every  active  and  energetic  man.  The  doc- 
trine affords  consolation  in  irremediable  evils, 
but  never  deters  him  from  action.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  lie  dormant,  except  in  cases  of 
insuperable  difficulty  or  irrecoverable  loss. 
Thus,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bheel  marauders,  without  any  means  of 
escape,  he  reflects  as  follows :  "  I  do  not 
deserve  these  severe  accusations,  for  I  must 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  my  fate  in  the  same 
way  as  man,  wise  or  fool,  whether  endowed 
with  the  philosophy  of  Plato  or  the  stupidity 
of  Khozii),  whether  with  the  crown  of  royalty 
on  his  head  or  the  wallet  of  misery  over 
his  shoulder."  And  of  his  son's  death  he 
speaks  in  the  same  tone.  In  observing  the 
workings  of  a  Mahomedan  mind,  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  how  entirely  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet  is  in  harmony  with  its  natural 
tendencies.  The  reference  of  every  thing 
to  one  simple  and  single  cause,  the  imme- 
diate connection  established  between  the 
trifling  circumstances  of  daily  life  and  the 
great  ultimate  and  inevitable  law  of  fate,  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  Eastern  habits  of  thought. 
The  former  have  doubtless  contributed,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  produce  the  latter,  but  this 
tendency  of  mind  is  to  be  found  in  Eastern 
works  previous  to  the  teaching  of  Mohamed. 
It  is  perceptible  in  the  daily  conversation 
and  reflections  of  modem  Mohamedans. 
The  small  and  complex  events  of  life  always 
suggest  a  reference  to  the  simple  laws  out 
-of  wliich  they  spring.  This  tendency  to 
generalize  usually  finds  its  expression  in 
proverbs,  which  are  in  constant  use.  The 
wisdom  of  a  man  seems  indeed  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  proverbs  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  uttering.  LutfuUah  tells  us  of 
a  very  !»*ise  and  holy  man  whom'  he  knew  in 
his  youth, "  every  other  word  of  whose  conver- 
sation was  a  proverb."  It  would  be  an  object 
worthy  of  investigation  whether  the  station- 
ary condition  of  the  Mohamedans,  if  not 
their  decadence,  is  the  result  of  their  com- 
parative inability  to  reverse  this  mental  oper- 
ation, and  deduce  the  particular  from  the 
general    Lutfulluh  does  not  indulge  us  in 


many  proverbs,  probably  because  they  are  not 
easy  to  translate,  but  he  is  very  fond  of  what 
we  should  call  improving  the  occasion  by 
reference  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Omniscient 
Being  or  to  the  folly  of  man.  Thus,  when 
he  applies  to  Mr.  Pelly  for  Government  em- 
plo}inent,  he  sees  a  black  serpent  lying  in 
ambush  on  the  steps  of  that  gentleman's 
house.  "  I  told  Mr.  Pelly  that  want  of  con- 
tent and  ambition  bring  many  misfortunes 
upon  worldly  men  ;  that,  not  contented  with 
my  present  income,  my  ambition  brought  me 
thither  to  ask  his  favor  to  give  me  a  situation 
in  the  Government  service,  and,  instead  of 
gaining  my  object,  I  had  nearly  lost  my  life 
and  the  object  itself  both  together."  The 
total  want  of  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  very 
likely  the  result  of  fatalism,  though  our 
author  never  expresses  himself  to  that  effect, 
stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  calculating 
forethought  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with 
which  he  and  his  countr}'men  have  to  con- 
tend, and  at  once  shows  what  thg  inevitable 
result  of  each  contest  between  the  two  races 
must  be.  Though  a  person  of  ability,  and 
perfectly  reliable  as  to  honor  and  integrity, 
Lutfullah  has  remained  a  poor  man  all  bis 
life.  Whenever  he  amassed  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  sufficient  to  live  on  for  a 
year,  and  forthwith  retired  from  work, — ^not 
out  of  idleness,  but  from  a  deep  conviction 
that  money  has  no  value  but  as  a  means  of 
living,  and  that  when  it  was  spent  he  should 
be  able  to  earn  more.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  book  is  as  follows : 

'^  On  Monday,  the  12th  July  1849,  again  I 
entered  into  the  marriage  contract  with 
Wilayati  Khunum,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Najibu  'unissabegam,  eldest  dauj^hter  of  the 
late  Nuwab  of  Surat ;  and  by  this  lady  I  am 
I^lessed  ^ith  four  children,  three  girls  and 
one  boy.  May  God  bless  them  all!  My 
domestic  cares  are  now  aggravated,  my  years 
advanced,  and  my  income  inadequate  X6 
cover  the  expenses  of  a  large  family.  But  I 
resign  myself  to  the  will  of  that  Ghnniscient 
Being,  whose  omnipotent  power  first  creates 
the  food  and  then  his  creatures  destined  to 
live  upon  it." 

Having  been  so  long  in  the  employ  of  the 
English,  Lutfullah  abstains  from  making  any 
comment  upon  their  Government.  Much, 
therefore,  will  not  be  gained  from  the  volume 
which  could  be  of  practical  or  immediate  uae 
in  the  present  juncture  of  affiurs.    But  we 
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must  not  forget  that  eyery  thing  n^hich  con- 
tributes to  give  us  a  right  understanding  of 
the  character  of  our  Indian  subjects  is  of 
importance;  in  this  light  we  consider  Lut- 
fullah's  autobiography  no  less  Taluable  than 
entertaining.  It  gives,  too,  a  few  indications 
of  the  character  we  bear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives.  We  fear  the  two  following  pas- 
sages show  a  decrease  in  their  respect.  In 
1810,  when  a  boy,  he  heard  many  things  said 
against  the  English,  '^  and  only  one  in  their 
favor, — that  they  were  not  unjust;  but  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  they  never  deviated 
from  the  sacred  book  of  Solomon,  the  son  of 


David.''  After  his  visit  to  England  we  have 
the  following  verdict :  "  I  may  now  sum  up 
the  character  of  the  English,  by  saying  they 
are  entirely  submissive  to  the  law  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  commands  of  their  superiors.  Their 
sense  of  patriotism  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  nation  in  the  world.  Their  obedience, 
trust,  and  submission  to  the  female  sex  are 
far  beyond  the  limit  of  moderation." 

The  volume  is  full  of  passages  on  an  im- 
mense variety  of  subjects,  which  we  should 
wish  to  extract  Our  inability  to  do  so  will, 
we  trust,  induce  our  readers  to  persue  the 
book  itself. 


«  Toast.'* — *<  It  now,*' says  Fielding,  <*  came  been  adopted  on   the  Contineni.— iVb^ef  and 

to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Jones,  to  give  a  toast,  as  it  is  Queries. 

called,  who  conld  not  refrain  fh>m  mentioning  «_-__ 

his  dear  Sophia.*;    During  the  greater  part  of  gcoTT    dictatinq    "Ivanhob."— Lockhart 

the  last  century  it  was,  m  i;act,  tii6  custom  after  g^yg  ^y^^^  gj,  ^^^^  q^^^^  dictated  the  greater 

dinner  for  each  person  to  give  the  name  of  some  p^^t  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  Legend 

absent  lady,  whose  health  was  then  drunk  by  ^y  Montrose,  and  Ivanhoe  to  William  Laidlaw 

the  company,  and  ladies  whose  names  were  tons  |J^^  j^^^  Ballantvne : 

treated  were 'called /oasfs.  A  passage  is  quoted  ,,  ^  •,  t  --i,  ..\  .1.1  ..  .  -i  ..«. 
in  Johnson's  Dictionary  («.c.)  from  the  "Good  Laidlaw,"  he  adds,  "entered  with 
Tatler,  as  giving  the  origin  of  this  expression.  f^^J^  keen  zest  into  the  mtercst  of  the  story,  as 
A  lady,  it  says,  being  in  the  Crossbath  at  Bath.  »*  ^^^^  "^™  *»«  aut^or*8  lips,  that  he  could 
a  gentleman  dipped  a  glass  in  the  water  and  °°*  suppress  exclamations  of  surprise  and  de- 
drank  her  health,  when  "  a  gay  young  fellow,  ^3^\'  *  ^?^®.H^.P  ^  *'  ^*^®  ^«  ®'  that— eh 
half  fuddled,  offered  to  jump  in,  swearing  that  o^" '  ^^  o^"  ' 

though  he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  Mr.  Laidlaw  used  to  shake  his  head  at  this 

the  toast."    As  there  are  many  persons,  per-:  passage  of  Lockhart : 

haps,  who  may  not  clearly  see  the  meaning  of  "I  remember,**  he  said,  "being  so  much 

this.  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  it.  interested  in  a  part  of  Ivanhoe  relating  to  Ee- 

Our  ancestors  had  a  great  predilection  for  becca,  the  Jewess,  that  I  exclaimed,  •  That  is 
setting  warm  substances  afloat  in  their  hquor,  fine,  Mr.  Scott  !—g^  on— get  on.*  He  laughed, 
such  as  flap-dragons,  roasted  crabs,  and  hot  ^^^  replied :  « Ay,  Willie,  but  recollect  I  have 
toasts  of  bread.  "  A  toast  and  tenkard  "  was  to  make  the  story.*  I  have  more  than  once 
a  common  expression :  but  the  toast  was  not  heard  Mr.  Laidlaw  relate  this  anecdote;  ad- 
confined  to  ale;  it  claimed  its  place  in  wme  ding,  that  Sir  Walter  was  highly  pleased  him- 
also.  as  api^ars  ftrom  the  following  lines  of  the  self  with  his  character  of  Rebecca,  saying, « I 
ce^brated  Earl  of  Rochester,  quoted  by  Rich-  ghall  make  something  of  my  Jewess  !  *  " 

.-.«#*!    .7     1          .1.  .  ^«i  J    .  1        ,  Scott  dictatuko — ^For  the  sake  of  the  memo- 

"  Make  it  so  large,  that  filled  with  sack  ries  (in  both  senses  of  the  word)  of  Lockhart 

Up  to  the  swelling  bnm,  ^^^j  gi^  Walter,  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that 

Vast  toasts  on  the  delicious  lake  Laidlaw's  "  shake  of  his  head  '*  does  not  at  all 

Like  ships  at  sea  may  swim.                ^  impugn,  but  in  my  mind,  confirms  Lockhart's 

A  lady's  name  being  then  coupled  with  wine  statement.  Laidlaw *s  own  expressions  convey 
very  naturally  caused  her  to  be  called  a  toast,  the  substance  of  the  anecdote,  but  he  was  prob- 
and there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  origin  ably  not  much  delighted  to  read  in  print  that 
assigned  in  The  Tatler,  Scott  had  mimicked  his  homely  Broad  Scotch 

With  the  toast  was,  as  Lord  Cockbum  in-  idiom  and  miinner,  and  preferred  to  exhibit  to 

forms  us,  associated  the  sentiment,  which  was  his  friends  a  Saxon  version.    Nothing  more 

also  exacted  from  ladies;  and.  as  I  often  heard  natural;  and  every  one  conversant  with  our 

in  my  early  days,  was  a  source  of  great  dismay  fellow  countrymen  of  either  Ireland  or  Scotland 

and  perplexity  to  those  of  a  timid  bashful  char-  knows  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  persuade  them 

aoter.    When  the  toast  went  out  of  use   the  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  any  provincialism. 

sentiment  took  its  name,  and  this  I  can  remem-  Lord  Byron  relates  that  Curran  used  to  mimio 

ber  myself.    At  length  toast  oame  to  signify  Grattan*8  "  thanking  God,"  with  an  accompa- 

any  person  or  thing  that  was  to  be  eommemor-  niment  of  the  roost  grotesque  motion,  **  that  he 

ated  after  dinner,  as  "  The  King,"  "  The  Land  had  no  peculiarity  of  gestare  or  appearance." 

we  live  in,"  &e.    In  this  sense  the  word  has  ^Notu  and  Queries.                              C. 
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From  The  Xrening  Post. 
FROM  THE  COUNTRY   TO  OUR  FRENDS 
IN  THE  CITY. 

0*EB  New  Jersey  we  are  flying 

In  the  morning's  dewy  train, 
While  like  porgies  you  are  frying 

In  the  city's  pan  of  pain ; 
Through  the  Qap  of  Kittatinny, 

As  we  scale  the  western  hills. 
Back  apon  your  world  of  sin  we 

Look,  and  each  glad  bosom  thrills; 

Thrills  as  doth  the  hanted  fox's. 

When,  his  safe  retreat  to  gain. 
Which  amidst  the  caverned  rocks  is, 

Baffled  blood-hounds  bay  in  vain — 
Onward,  upward,  where  the  tracks  in 

Rocks  imperishable  lie. 
By  the  dark-hued  Lacka waxen 

Hissing,  thundering,  still  we  fly. 

<  *  Opening  coal-beds  all  remind  us 

Of  the  great  earth's  wealth  sublime. 
Which,  departing,  we  behind  us 

Leave  to  pick-axe  and  to  time.'* 
Now  the  bills  of  Susquehanna 

Heave  in  grandeur  oiAhe  eye. 
And  the  hemlock's  dusky  banner 

Waves  along  the  narrowed  sky. 

There's  a  glorious  mountain — look  now! 

Blue  sky  resting  on  its  top — 
Come  !  shut  up  that  stupid  book  now, 

Here's  the  station  where  we  stop. 
Now  hand  out  the  traps  and  baggage — 

Don't  forget  the  rod  and  reel — 
Careful !  Charley,  such  things  fag  age 

As  you  youngsters  scarcely  feel. 

**  Broadway  stages,"  "Grand  street,"  "Bleeck- 
er," 

With  their  crush-toes,  straw  and  steam. 
Hold  our  memories  weak  and  weaker. 

As  we  drive  our  good  bay  team 
Through  this  green  and  tranquil  valley. 

Sentineled  by  wood  crowned  heights. 
While  each  heart-pulse  keepeth  tally 

Of  its  ever-new  delights. 

♦*  13th  street  "  or  "  22d," 

Wall  you  when  you  leave  the  **  bus," 
Bat  a  State's  broad  realm  is  reckoned 

Only  ample  range  for  us — 
Sky-arched,  wind-swept,  traced  by  rivers 

Journeying  with  majestic  flow; 
While  each  bolt  of  thunder  shivers 

Rock-peaks  with  its  feeblest  blow  ! 

What,  indeed,  are  "Niblo's  Garden," 

"  St  John's  Park  "  or  **  Union  Square?  " 
Patches  !  that  seem  scarce  a  yard  in 

Our  grand  scope  of  earth  and  air. 
Fancy  us,  when  morning  puts  on 

Its  new  glow,  and  sings  the  lark. 
Trampling  with  our  ox-hide  boots  on 

Through  your  Lilliputian  "Park." 

Gradi  an  elm-tree  prostrate  lying 
Strews  the  ground  with  dead  boughs  o'er; 

Hash !  the  fountain  crushed  and  drying. 
Plaits  feeble  Jet  no  more; 


Eling  !  the  gate  rail  breaks  and  scatters 
From  our  rough  impinging  heel ; 

Bling  !  the  fire-bell  jars  and  chatters 
As  its  stout  beams  rock  and  reel. 

While  your  clown  leaps  in  his  saw-dust, 
.  And  your  hot-breathed  minstrel  trill; 
On  this  starlight  eve  of  August 

List  we  to  the  whip-poor-will, 
From  the  copse-wood  calling  nightly 

With  her  softly  plaintive  strain ; 
While  the  gleaming  fire-flies  brightly 

Light  the  meadow  and  the  plain. 

With  the  song  and  with  the  gleaming 

Memories  rise  of  other  years, 
And  unconscious  eyes  are  streaming 

With  their  tributary  tears, 
To  the  loved  and  long-departed, 

Treading  life's  dim  ways  no  more; 
Who,  with  all  the  gentle-hearted. 

Throng  the  far  celestial  shore. 

Strikes  the  clock  upon  the  mantel. 

Rings  the  bell  in  yonder  town. 
Sleep,  whose  balm  no  rhyme  word  can  tell, 

Comes  our  long  day's  joy  to  crown; 
Dreams  that  take  no  shade  of  sorrow 

From  the  bright  hours  passed  away, 
O'er  the  promise  of  to-njorrow 

With  their  golden  radiance  piny. 

D.  W.  C. 


THE   GARDEN  GATE. 

The  day  was  spent,  the  moon  shone  bright. 

The  village  clock  struck  eight; 
Young  Mary  hastened,  with  delight. 

Unto  the  garden-gate; 
But  what  was  there  that  made  her  sad  ? — 
The  gate  was  there,  but  not  the  lad. 
Which  made  poor  Mary  say  and  sigh, 
"  Was  ever  poor  girl  so  sad  as  1 7  " 

She  traced  the  garden  here  and  there. 

The  village  clock  struck  nine; 
Which  made  poor  Mary  sigh,  and  say, 

"  You  shan't,  you  shan't  be  mine  ! 
You  promised  to  meet  at  the  gate  at  eight. 
You  ne'er  shall  keep  me,  nor  make  me  wait, 
For  I'll  let  all  such  creatures  see. 
They  ne'er  shall  make  a  fool  of  me  !  "    . 

She  traced  the  garden  here  and  there. 

The  village  clock  struck  ten ; 
Young  William  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

No  more  to  part  again : 
For  he'd  been  to  buy  the  ring  that  day. 
And  0  !  he  had  been  a  long  long  way; — 
Then,  how  could  Mary  cruel  prove. 
To  banish  the  lad  she  so  dearly  did  love  7 

Up  with  the  morning  sun  they  rose, 

To  church  they  went  away. 
And  all  the  village  joyful  were. 

Upon  their  wedding-day : 
Now  in  a  cot,  by  a  river  side, 
William  and  Mary  both  reside; 
And  she  blesses  the  night  that  she  did  wait 
For  her  absent  swain  at  the  garden-gate. 
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From  The  AthenflDum. 

A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept  by  Thomas 
Eaikes,  Esq.,  from  1831  to  1847 :  com- 
pi%sing  Reminiscences  of  Social  and  Po- 
litical Life  in  London  and  PaHs  during 
that  Period.  Vols.  HI.  &  IV.  (Longman 
&Co). 

The  value  of  this  Journal  and  the  place 
which  we  imagine  it  may  hold  among  me- 
moirs for  reference  in  future  years  were  dealt 
with  and  dwelt  upon  When  the  two  foriher 
volumes  were  noticed  [Athen.  No.    1481]. 
On  taking  them  up  again,  at  the  year  1836, 
we  may  once  again  advert  to  their  peculiarity 
as  containing  illustrations  of  the  restlessness 
of  Paris  during  the  eighteen  years'  reign  of 
the  Citizen-King.    Every  anecdote  here  cited 
we  know,  was  rouged  by  Carlist  contempt, — 
or  else  (in  the  later  years,  when  the  Carlists 
began  to  retire  into  a  state  of  cynical  inac- 
tivity) by  Socialist  rebellion ;  but,  after  the 
rouge  has  been    washed  off,— when    every 
needful  allowance  for  coterie  exaggeration 
and  party  spirit  has  been  made, — the  thing 
disclosed  looks  sufficiently  false,  dislocated, 
and  hollow  to  remove  any  wonderment  which 
bystanders  may  have  felt  at  its  ignoble  de- 
composition, and  at  the  strange  essay  to- 
wards reconstruction  which  all  Europe  is  now 
watching  with  so  much  personal    interest. 
Almost  the  first  entries  of  the  volume  relate 
to  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution  of 
" cet  intriguant j^  as  M.  de  Caux  genteelly 
styled  Alibaud, — and  to  the  singular  coolness 
with  which  he  met  his  fate.    In  the  July  of 
the  same  year,  the  death  of  Carrel  in  a  duel 
is  told ;  in  August,  "  several  robberies  and 
murders  which  have  been  lately  committed  " 
in  Paris, — among  others,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Nagle,  who  was  stabbed  in  the  Rue  de  Varen- 
nes,-.-are  commemorated.    In  the  November 
of  that  same  year  it  was  that  we* heard  two 
gentlemen,  on  leaving  a  dinner  party  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  discussing  which  side  of  the 
Place  Venddme  was  the  safest  to  take  on 
their    way   up    to    the    Chauss^e    d'Antin. 
Lighter  notices  are  devoted  to  that  wonder- 
ful picture  of  English  life, — ^the  "  Kean  "  of 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  which  came  out  at  the 
Yarietes  in  the  autumn,  and  to  the  grace  of 
MdUe.  TagHoni  in  "  La  Fille  du  Danube,"— 
also,  the  no-reception  of  the  Queen  of  the 
French    at  the  Opera.    Throughout   these 
volumes  are  scattered  traits  and  tales  con- 
cerning '*  The  Duke,"  the  first  of  which  is  as 
fbllowB : — 
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"  Wednesday,  19<A. — Lord  Fitzgerald  made 
us  laugh  at  dinner  to-day  with  a  story  about 

C ,  whose  pertinacity  of  opinion  is  well 

known;  he  was  laying  down  the  law  after 
dinner  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  ac- 
cording to  custom  asserting  the  superiority 
of  his  own  information  on  all  subjects,  hav- 
ing even  fiatly  contradicted  the  Duke,  who 
had  mentioned  some  incident  that  took  place 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  At  last  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  use  of  percussion 
caps  for  the  muskets  of  the  army,  when 
C- —  again  maintainejl  a  directly  opposite 
opinion  to  that  which  was  urged  by  the 
Duke,  who  at  last  good-humoredly  said  to 
him,  *  My  dear  C ,  I  can  yield  to  your  su- 
perior information  on  most  points,  and  you 
may  perhaps  know  a  great  deal  more  of  what 
passed  at  Waterloo  than  myself,  but  as  a 
sportsman,  I  will  maintain  my  point  about 
tne  percussion  caps.' " 

In  October  1836  the  Luxor  Obelisk  was 
placed,  to  the  great  glorification  of  the  Pa- 
risians.—  • 

"  Tuesday,  25th. — This  morning  the  Egyp- 
tian obelisk  was  successfully  placed  on  its 
pedestel,  the  Royal  Family  presiding  over  a 
crowd  so  numerous,  that  a  stranger  would 
have  conceived  that  it  was  some  great  na- 
tional festival.  It  was  also  rather  amusing  to 
hear  the  exclamations  against  the  English, 
on  the  supposition  of  the  envy  which  we  must 
feel  at  this  surprising  national  effort. 
*  Comme  ces  sacrh  Anglais  vont  tirer  la 
langue ;  confime  ils  vont  serrer  les  dents* 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  we 
had  attempted  to  cut  the  ropes  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  nieht,  to  mar  the  success  of 
the  undertaking ! " 

Then,  we  run  off  to  old  London  recollec- 
lections, — to  fond  memories  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  of  the  dinners  given  by  Mr. 
Raikes  to  him, — and  to  disparaging  mention 
of  the  Duke's  elder  brother,  concerning 
whom  one  kind  and  cordial  word  in  print 
would  be  a  literary  curiosity  almost  as  unique 
as  the  copy  of  the  book  which  is  struck  off 
on  brown  paper,  to  humor  the  bibliomania 
of  a  Heber  or  a  Wrangham. — 

"  George  IV.  never  had  any  private  firiends, 
he  selected  his  confidants  from  his  minions. 
Macmahon  was  an  Irishman  of  low  birth  and 
obsequious  manners ;  he  was  a  little  man,  his 
face  red,  covered  with  pimples,  always  dressed 
in  the  blue  and  buff  imiform,  with  nis  hat  on 
one  side,  copying  the  air  of  his  master,  to 
whom  he  was  a  prodigious  foil,  and  ready  to 
execute  any  commissions,  which  in  those  oays 
were  somewhat  complicated.  Bloomfieldwas 
a  handsome  man,  and  owed,  his  introduction 
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•t  Court  to  hiB  musical  talents;  he  »'a»  i 
lieutenant  in  tbe  Artillery,  and  by  rlinnce 
qDartered  vith  his  regiment  at  Bi-igluon. 
The  Prince,  who  was  alirayB  fond  of  musit, 
then  gave  frequent  concerts  at  the  FH\-iliori: 
some  one  happened  to  mention  that  a  youn^ 
officer  of  Aitillery  Mas  a  proficient  on  ibc 
Ttoloocelloi  an  invitation  was  sent,  the  lloyul 
amateur  wui  pleased,  the  visits  became  mnix' 
frequent,  a  predilection  ensued,  and  tlie  fcr- 
tune  of  the  young  Lieutenant  was  asaiiicd,  * 
•  In  the  latter  days  of  his  reign,  and  before 
his  health  had  rendered  it  neceasBr;,  he  vcrv 
seldom  went  out,  even  in  his  fiivoritc  low 
phston  and  ponies,  at  Windsor;  his  move 
general  habit  was  to  reMain  in  his  rot'c  de 
ekambre  all  tbe  morning,  and  never  dress  till 
the  hour  of  dinner.  In  tiua  ditht^iUe  he  ic- 
eeived  his  ministeiB,  inspected  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  curiosities  which  non-  ndoni 
the  gallery  in  the  Castle,  and  are  standing 
inonumenta  of  his  rood  taste,  amused  hlmHpll' 
with  mimicking  Jack  Radford,  th<.'  siud 
groom,  who  eame  to  receive  orders,  or  lot- 
tured  Darison,  the  tailor,  on  the  cut  of  the 
laat  new  cost  Bis  drees  was  an  objtct  of 
the  greatest  attrition  to  the  last:  nnd,  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  I  have  betn  tnld 
t^  those  about  lum,  and  by  Bachelor,  ivbo, 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  enlertjd 
his  service  as  talet  de  diambre,  that  a.  plniii 
coat,  from  its  repeated'  alterations,  nould 
often  c«t  £300  before  it  met  tui  ap])ro[>a- 
tion.  This,  of  course,  included  the  several 
joumies  of  the  master  and  his  men  bnck- 
wards  and  forjrards  to  Windsor,  as  they  al- 
most lived  on  the  road." 

Apropos  of  a  book  published  in  l(i36  or 
1831,  "  Wrasall's  Memoirs,"  we  have  some 
notes  on  Pitt. — 

"Among  other  calumnies  they  impute  to 
Mr.  Pitt  a  venality,  which  was  not  only  be- 
Ued  by  his  disinterested  conduct  through  life, 
but  attested  by  the  poverty  in  which  he  died. 
I  have  heard  many  anecdotes  of  that  great 
man  from  my  father,  who,  when  Ooveruor  of 
the  Bank  at  a  very  awful  crisis  of  public  ai- 
tmt,  1797,  bad  frequent  communicutinn.H 
with  him  both  of  a  public  and  private  wLiure, 
and  he  always  expressed  his  deep  conviclion 
of  Mr.  Pitts  highly  disinterested  conduct. 
It  is  possible  that  many  of  those  wlio  en- 
joyed his  intimacy  may  have  availed  ibcm- 
Mvei  of  the  information  which  they  derived 
from  him  to  speculate  with  advantage  in  xhn 
ftmd*i  but  so  i^orant  was  the  Premier  of 
thew  drctuustauces,  that  be  once  said  lo  my 
btber,  with  Kreat  nalvtU, '  So  httle  do  jiub- 
&  events  influence  the  financial  systeni  us  I 
ihoold  have  expected,  that  had  1  been  n 
■pecnlator,  with  all  my  means  of  infonncUion 
r Aonld  have  been'  a  ruined  man.'    At  that 
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period  I  was  a  hoy,  and  how  often  have  I  rode 
over  with  my  father  to  Holwood  from  Free- 
lands,  where  we  lived,  and  while  he  was 
closeted  with  the  Minister,  I  wan  Icfl  lo  wait 
in  the  dining-ioom,  which  I  had  full  time  to 
explore.  The  flimiture  was  of  the  most  sim- 
ple description;  I  remember  a  chaise  longtte 
was  drawn  near  the  fire-place,  on  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  thrown  himself 
on  his  arrival  from  town,  when  jaded  by  a 
long  and  stormy  debate  in  the  House ;  a  few 
books  lay  on  a  hanging  shelf  within  reach, 
amongst  which  I  recollect  a  pocket  Virgil, 
marked  and  dog's-eared  in  every  part  of  the 
.£neid.  It  may  be  recollected  that  the  quo- 
taUoni  in  his  speeches  were  generally  taken 
from  that  source.  No  Minister  was  ever  the 
sulyeot  of  so  many  caricatures,  or  of  so  much 
virulent  abuse  from  the  Opposition,  as  Pitt; 
even  his  predilection  for  a  bottle  of  port, 
which  after  his  violent  exeriions  in  debate 
was  probably'  necessary  to  his  existence,  was 
imputed  to  him  as  an  excess.  One  of  the 
best  of  these,  called  'Uncorking  Old  Sherry' 
(alluding  to  the  debate  on  the  Regency  Bill, 
when  some  remarks  from  him  routed  the  ire 
of  Sheridan),  represents  Pitt  uncorking  abot- 
tle  and  completely  inundated  with  the  effer- 
vescent contents,  while  the  bloated  counte- 
nance and  red  nose  of  Sheridan  ia  apparent 
in  the  foam.  One  vulgar  paper  gave  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  nim  in  dogLalin; — 
'  WarcarryonissimuB,  taxgatherissimus,  vintaiii 
guzileando  potentissimus,  prettygirhbus  ior 
diiierentissimus,  et  filius  bitchte  damnaUsn.-- 
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«  lead  to  the  following  rcmoik. 


"Notwithstanding  the  irritatipn  which  ex- 
isted  between  parties  at  that  period,  and  tha 
violent  speeches  were  occasionally  made  in- 
the  heat  of  debate,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  a  spirit  of  high  gentlemanly  feeling  and 
conduct  existed  thm,  which  is  become  moch 
less  apparent  among  their  Teformed  descend- 
ants. Fox — the  political  rival  of  Pitt — w«a 
exempted  from  the  failing  that  promoted  the 
late  sittings  of  the  Tory  Cabmet  dinners  of 
that  day,  where  Lord  BaUi,  Lord  Sidmouth, 
and  Dundas  were  formidable  wine-bibbers. 
But  he  was  the  most  undaunted  and  the  moat 
unsuccessful  gambler  at  Brookes'.  He 
was  often  heard  to  say  that  the  greateat 
pleasmre  in  life  was  winning  at  haxard, 
and  the  next  apm'oeching  to  it,  was  loa- 
ing  at  hazard.  .  He  frequently  eat  up  at 
plav  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  then,. 
without  going  to  bed,  adjourned  to  tbe  House 
of  Commons,  and  spoke  with  bis  usual  elo- 
quence. As  the  epigram  said,  be  was  often, 
in  distren  for  money : 
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*'*  In  gaming,  indeed,  he's    the    stootest  of 
cooks, 
No  man  will  play  deeper  than  this  Mr.  Fox. 

••  •  If  he  touches  a  card — ^if  he  rattles  a  hox — 
Away  fly  the  guineas  of  this  Mr.  Fox. 

**  *  He  has  met,  Pm  afraid,  with  so  many  hard 
knocks. 
That  cash  is    not   plenty  with  this    Mr. 
Fox.'  " 

In  November,  the  transfer  of  Prince  Louis 
Bonaparte  from  his  prison  at  Strasburg  to  the 
port  of  L'Orient,  on  his  way  to  American 
exile,  is  the  great  event, — a  smaller  one  be- 
ing the  court-question,  debated  in  council, 
whether  mourning  should  or  should  not  be 
worn  for  Charles  the  Tenth.  The  negative 
eourse  was  decided  on. 

"Marshal  Lobau  publicly  said  yesterday, 
*  On  ne  pent  pas  commander  un  deml  g^n^ral, 
parceque  cela  deplairoit  k  la  Garde  Nation- 
ale.'  I  mentioned  this  to  Count  A.,  who 
replied,  *  C'est  une  raison  comme  une 
autre.' " 

A  group  of  reminiscences  concerning 
Watier's  Club  is  worttu  pointing  out  for  the 
edification  of  those  who  maintain  that  Eng- 
lish society  has  gained  little  of  later  years. 
Mr.  Raikes,  after  telling  stories  of  Brummell's 
generosity  to  Tom  Sheridan,  and  how  the 
Beau  was  trumped  when  affecting  despair 
•  over  his  losses,  by  being  confronted  with  a 
real  ])air  of  loaded  pistols  from  the  pocket  of 
Bob  Bligh  ("  a  heavy,  fat  fellow,  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,"  who  was  always  trying  to 
horsewhip  his  first  cousin,  Lord  Damley), 
and  after  declaring  that  the  members  of 
Watier's  were  all  honorable  men,  winds  up 
with  the  following  emphatic  entry : 

"  The  club  did  not  endure  for  twelve  years 
altogether ;  the  pace  was  too  quick  to  last ; 
it  died  a  natural  death  in  1819,  from  the 
paralyzed  state  of  its  members.  *  •  To 
n>rm  an  idea  of  the  ruin  produced  by  this 
short-lived  establishment  among  men  whom 
I  have  so  intimately  known,  a  cursory  glance 
to  the  past  suggests  the  following  melancholy 
Kst,  which  only  forms  a  part  of  its  deplorable 
results.  *  *  None  of  the  dead  reached 
the  average  age  of  man,  and  those  who  have 
survived  may  always  look  back  to  the  life  at 
Watier's  as  the  source  of  their  embarrass- 
ments." 

The  last  month  of  the  year  1836  was  illus- 
trated by  the  entry  into  Paris  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland, — so  stately  and 
pompous  that  the  people  on  the  Boulevards 
:  found  it  hatd  to  determine  whether  the  new- 


comers, vrith  their  cavalcade  of  five  carriages 
and  servants,  were  **  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
or  the  Pope." 

On  the  20th  of  December  we  find  this 
entry: 

**  We  have  had  five  whole  months  in  Paris 
without  a  plot  or  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  King,  which  gives  us  an  unusual  appear- 
ance of  consistency'." 

On  the  27th, — the  day  of  the  opening  of 
the  Chambers, — Louis-Philippe  was  fired  at 
by  Meunier. 

In  these,  as  in  former  volumes  of  Mr. 
Raikes'  diary,  will  be  found  some  additions  to 
the  colledenea  which  the  biographers  of 
Talleyrand  must  consult. 

"  C.  Greville  dined  with  him  the  other 
day;  the  conversJation  tumifd  q[i  the  long^ 
evity  of  animals,  when  some  one  appealed  to 
the  Prince,  whether  the  perroquets  were  not 
supposed  to  arrive  at  the  longest  age.  His 
answer  was  accompanied  witn  a  sarcastic 
glance  at  one  of  the  guests, '  Je  ne  me  con- 
nois  pas  dans  la  vie  des  perroquets,  mais  j'en 
ai  vO  beaucoup  qui  radotent.'" 

Another  illustration  of  the  sweets  of  high 
station  in  Paris. 

"The  other  day  Lord  Anglesey  went  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  was  received  with  great 
attention  by  Louis-Philippe,  who  offered  to 
take  him  to  Versailles  and  show  him  the 
Museum,  adding,  'You  need  not  be  afraid, 
my  lord,  my  carriage  is  bullet-{>roof.' " 

The  above  pleasantry  is  somewhat  grim. 

As  we  go  on,  we  will  take  a  reminiscence 
or  two  of  home  celebrities, — the  first,  one 
whose  singular  story  has  been  revived  of  late 
in  English  recollection — we  mean  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 

"  Though  married  privately  to  George  the 
Fomrtli,  and  bearing  always  the  most  unsul- 
lied reputation,  her  life  during  his  reign  was 
one  continued  scene  of  trial  and  disappoint- 
ment. During  the  commencement  of  her 
union,  and  while  the  attachment  of  that 
fickle  Prince  still  existed,  few  were  the  happy 
hours  that  she  could  number  even  at  that 
period.  He  was  young,  impetuous,  and 
Doisterous  in  his  character,  and  very  much 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It 
was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  drink  very 
hard,  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  never  retired  to 
rest  till  her  Koyal  spouse  came  home.  But  I 
have  heard  the  late  Duke  of  York  say,  that 
often  when  she  heard  the  Prince  and  his 
drunken  companions  on  the  staircase,  she 
would  seek  a  refuge  from  their  presence 
even  under  the  sofa,  when' the  Prince,  finding 
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the  drawing-room  deserted,  would  draw  his      **Tkur8daif tilth, — ^This  day,  at  four  o'clock, 

aword  in  joke,  and,  searching  about  the  room,  Prince  Talleyrand  died.    It  would  seem  that 

would    at    last  draw  forth    the    trembling  the  priest,  wno  orriTcd  on  Tuesday  morning, 

victim  from  her  place  of  concealment.    *    *  was  sent    for  privately  by  Mdlle.  Pauline 

General  Scott  was  by  profession  a  gambler.  Perigord,  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Dino, 

He  lived  by  rule  to  keep  his  head  cool  and  but  the  dying  man  would  have  no  communi- 

obtain  at  least  that  advantage  over  his  com-  cation  with  mm,  and  refused  the  consolations 

petitors,  and  made  an  immense  fortune  by  of  reh'gion.    The  priest,  therefore,  took  up 

play.    The  Duke  of  York  used  to  tell  a  story  his  post  in  the  ante-room,  awaiting  a  favor* 

of  him,  that  being  once  seated  at  the  caret  able  turn  in  his  sentiments.    Last  night  the 

table  at  Versailles,  in  presence  of  the  Queen  Due  de  Poix  and  others  of  his  relations  repre« 

Maria  Antoinette,  where  the    stakes  were  sented  to  the  Prince  the  scandal  which  would 

very  high,  her  Majesty  took  the  opnorttmity  result  to  the  family  if  he  persisted  in  his 

of  handing  round  the  petition  of  a  poor  resolutions,  and  that  his  corpse  would  be 

widow  who  was  in  great  oistress,  and  appeal-  debarred  by  the  clergy  from  Christian  funeraL 

ing  to  the  charity  of  the  players,  Scott  who  After  some  consideration,  for  he  enioyed  his 

wished  to  act  the  grismd  Seigneur  Anglais  senses  to  the  very  last,  he  refused  their  over- 

beforc  the  French  Court,  and  had  a  large  tures  for  that  night,  but  fixed  the  hoiu:  of  five 

sum  in  gold  before  him,  cried  out  in  his  bad  o'clock  this  morning  for  his  compliance  with 

.  French,  tVoil^  pour  le  veu/,'  staked  the  whole  their  wishes.    *    *    The  King  and  Madame 

on  the  impending  coupt  which,  having  fortu-  Adelaide  paid  him  a  visit  at  naif-past  eight, 

nately  won,  he  poured  it  very  pompously  when  he  remarked  that  three  individuate  in 

into  the  hat  which  was  carried  round  to  the  room  had  never  been  presented,  namely, 

receive  the  contributions.    *    *    A  bon  mot  the  two  physicions  and  the  valet  de  chambre, 

of  Pozzo's  is  cited  from  London :  Lady  Hoi-  whom  he  formally  introduced  as  a  matter  of 

land  exulting  in  the  duration  of  the  Whi^  etiquette,  thus  adhering  to  worldly  forms  to 

Government,  notwithstanding  the  late  antici-  the  last.     *     *    The  end  of  M.  de  Talley- 

pations  of  their  fall,  said  to  him  the  other  rand  was  not  only  attended  with  great  pain, 

night,  <  Vous  voyez.  Monsieur  TAmbassadeur,  but  the  wound  in  his  back,  which  nad  spread 

que  nous  vivons  toujours.' — *  Qui,  Madame,'  down  his  hip,  prevented  his  lying  down,  or 

he  replied, '  les  petites  sant^s  durent  quelque-  even  keeping  a  reclining  posture.    He  sat  on 

fois.longtems.'''  the  side  of  nis  bed  for  the  last  forty-eight 

The  year  1837  saw  the  marriage  of  the  ^""'  '«»";"»  forwards,  and  supported  by 

•  ui       J  Ml   A      J  Tw  1-      if  r\  \  ^1.  two  servants,  who  were  reueved  every  two 

tmiable  and  lU-stared  Duke  of  Orlean8,-the  ,j„^     j„  j},;,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  „„g„/g^  t^ 

defects  of  whose  housekeeping  appear  to  have  ^^^e  i^gt  by  his  family  and  various  friends, 

given  an  ill-natured  pleasure  to  Mr.  Riukes  while  the  numerous  servants  in  his  hotel 

and  his  friends  in  the  Faubourg. —  gathered  in  the  adjacent  room.    It  was  in 

"The  numerous  servanU  at  the  TuUeries  miniature  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  old 

look  more  like  a  herd  of  feUows  coUected  and  ^'"K"  of  France.     He  ied  m  pubhc    The 

hired  for  the  day.  to  wear  livery  on  some  W)rary  adiommg  the  Princes  bedroom,  and 

pressing  ocAsion,  than  the  regular  disciplined  fr"""  ''»}<='>  't^""  ""Jy  ".?*:?,'!?  ^yP^Port'ire 

isteblishraent  of  a  royal  household.    When  or  curtam,  was  constantly  filed  with  servanta 

Massey  Stanley  was  invited  the  other  day  to  """^.f  ?*°l!!!"^..  Frequently  one  of  them 

the^<M  given  by  the  Due  d'Orleans  at  would  (fraw  back  the  curtam  when  unobserved, 

ChantiUy.hi  was  Aed  by  the  ComptroUcr  of  'f^i^  ^o  those  m  attendance.    Voyons  a-t-il 

his  Roy^  Highness'  household  to  tell  him  "?"*•      ^\f   ""»'»;      *         ^he  Lcgih- 

ft-^ui^ -Kii«  .fc=„  »«~.  .:tt.n»  ♦«»«♦»,«,  .»  misUsay,  'Uestmort  en  bon  gcnulhomme.' 

the  vieiUe  cour  said  last  night  in 

Enir^  my  hearing, '  Enfin  il  est  mort  en  homme  (]ui 

land?    Stanley  replied.  <1  can  hardly  haL'  ff*  .^"''- .    ^^  ^\^^  BlancmesnU  said, 

what  you  say ,    the  servanto  make  sUch  a  ^^^  »"'"•  '""*  *»"*  le  monde.  U  a  tou^u 

noise  behind  us  that  I  am  reaUy  quite  deaf.'  «?"  I«"  ~"«,  1«  ^"  P^"^'         '    ^he 

He  answered  the  question  without  knowing  '4t«'»«  "^J^^J^^  *lv  "*/  7.t"*'Tf"^  **? 

what  was  asked."  always  modelled  upon  that  of  the  old  French 

nohleue  before  the  Revolution.    Those  who 

Then  comes  a  crop  of  such  rumors  as  stirred  have  not   been  initiated  in  those  esculent 

Paris  in  July,  1837,  on  the  accession  to  the  mysteries,  would  be  surprised  at  the  expense 

throne  of  our  present  sovereign.    More  to  wd  luxury  which  reigned  in  that  department 

^«*  ««..*•««»««    iw«««A«A*    m^   mL^^  v^....^^  There  were  four  cA«/#, — the  rottsseur,  the 
our  nurpose.  nowever,  are   some  passairei  ^,        x.*    •  "^     ^  ^v     jb  •        i.v 

iWAm%r/im^.i/.#if.l  iftAA  wkuir-^^Sti  •Ottcter,  the /ja^Mwr,  and  the  o^er,— thn 

fromthe  journal  of  May,  1838,  which  ezplam  j^^^  superintending  the  dewrt,  the  ices,  and 

vMBoame^*.  ^  confitures.    In  all,  there  wcrt  ten  men 
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regularly  employed  in  producing  the  Prince's 
dinner,  which  was  not  onl^  exquisite  in  its 
kind,  but  also  adapted  to  his  state  of  health, 
comprising  the  essence  of  everything  nutri- 
tious in  the  garb  most  light  and  digestible 
for  an  infirm  stomach.  The  Prince  was 
always  a  great  eater,  but  only  once  a  day, 
and  generally  tasted  every  msh,  following 
each  mouthftd  with  a  sip  of  wine  to  humor 
the  palate.  The  expense  of  his  table  was 
unlimited,  his  cook  had  carte  bUmehe,  and  he 
often  remarked,  *  Why  does  he  not  spend 
more?'" 

We  dare  say,  however,  that  readers  will  be 
chiefly  amused  by  the  miscellaneous  markings 
of  the  Diarist's  pen.  Here  is  a  collision  and 
evasion  perfectly  French. — 

**  Marshal  Clausel  has  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  M.  Dupin,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies: — ^*Sir, — On  arri>ing 
in  Paris,  I  read  a  speech  which  you  addressed 
to  the  King  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  the  Ist  of  January.  In  the 
paragraph  relating  to  Africa,  I  remark  this 
phrase:  "And  we  extend  its  power  even  into 
that  country  where  Home,  already  become 
venal,  had  the  misfortime  to  send  Calphmius, 
and  to  meet  with  Jugurtha."  The  oifferent 
interpretations  which  have  been  given  to  your 
expression  force  me  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion, which  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  to  me. 
I  have  the  honor,  &c.,  Mabshal  Clausel.' — 
M.  Dupin  has  replied,  that  his  allusion  was 
classical,  and  not  personal, — that  he  merely 
introduced  the  subject  to  show  his  convictions 
of  the  banefiil  consequences  which  would 
result  to  France  from  retaining  this  fatal 
legacy  of  the  Hestoration." 

The  following  story  before  a  ball  is  good 
and  characteristic. — 

"  From  the  highest  class  to  the  lowest  the 
French  are  a  most  singular  compound  of 
eccentricities;  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
carries  them  away  without  reflection,  and 
scenes  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  society, 
which,  to  the  calm,  composed  temperature  of 
Enfi'lish  feeling,  would  seem  near  akin  to 

maoness.    The  Marquis  de ,  eldest  son 

of  the  Duke,  is  married  to  a  handsome  wife, 
and  both  are  sincerely  attached  to  each  other. 
No  union  can  be  more  happy.  The  other 
night  they  dressed  for  a  grand  ball,  to  which 
they  were  invited,  and  at  the  moment  of  de- 
parture the  lady  made  her  appearance  in  such 
a  bewitdung  toilette,  and  looking  so  divinely 
beautiful,  that  the  husband  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  jealousy,  and  without  any  feel- 
ing of  resentment  or  ill-will  to  his  wife,  but 
merely  to  prevent  others  from  the  enjoyment 
of  suui  a  sight*  he  very  deliberately  tore  her 
gown  in  pieces  from  her  back.    Many  Eng- 


lish ladies  would  have  sued  for  a  separation- 
I  asked  how  the  young  French  Marquise  bore 
the  disappointment.  The  answer  was,  *  She 
was  'flattered  beyond  measure,  and  proud  of 
this  proof  of  her  husband's  admiration ;  and, 
in  fact,'  said  the  narrator,  *  il  y  avoit  quelque 
chose  de  beau  et  de  sublime  dans  cct  dian  de 
sentiment'  I  had  so  little  poesic  in  mv 
nature,  that  it  struck  me  as  very  ill  bred, 
rather  cruel,  and  exceedingly  selfisn." 

Here  is  another  startling  incident  at  a  ball. 

"An  event  occurred  the  other  day  at  Port 
Louis,  near  I^'Orient,  which  has  created  mudi 
sensation  in  that  neighborhood.  A  young 
lady  who  had  been  waltzing  at  a  ball  suddenly 
felt  the  hand  of  her  partner  become  of  an  icy 
coldness;  she  looked  at  his  features,  and 
beholding  a  deadly  paleness,  and  the  muscles 
of  his  countenance  dreadfully  distorted,  she 
gave  a  cry  and  lost  her  senses.  Both  the' 
dancers  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Every 
one  ran  to  their  assistance,  and  by  degrees 
she  recovered  from  her  fainting  fit,  but  when 
they  attempted  to  raise  her  partner  he  was  a 
corpse.  The  young  lady  remains  in  a  dis- 
tressing state  of  mind ;  she  maintains  her 
dancer  had  ceased  to  exist  for  several  seconds, 
and  that  she  had  waltzed  round  the  room 
with  a  corpse." 

Among  curiosities  we  have  the  following 
letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Napoleon 
to  Talma,  after  the  battle  of  Toulon : 

"  I  have  fought  like  a  lion  for  the  Republic. 
But,  my  good  friend  Talma,  as  my  reward  I 
am  left  to  die  with  hunger.  I  am  at  the  end 
of  all  my  resources.  That  miserable  fellow 
Aubry  (then  Minister  of  War)  leaves  me  in 
the  mire  when  he  might  do  something  for 
me.  I  feel  that  I  have  the  power  of  doing 
more  than  Generals  Santcrre  and  liossignol, 
and  yet  they  cannot  find  a  comtr  for  me  in 
La  vendue,  or  elsewhere,  to  give  me  employ- 
ment You  are  happy:  your  reputation 
depends  upon  yourself  alone.  Two  hours 
passed  upon  the  boards  bring  you  before  the 
public,  wnence  all  glory  emanates.  But  for 
us  soldiers,  we  are  forced  to  pay  dearly  for 
fiime  upon  an  extensive  sta^e,  and,  after  all, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  attam  it.  Therefore 
do  not  regret  the  path  you  have  chosen. 
Remain  upon  your  theatre.  Who  knows  if  I 
shall  ever  applear  again  upon  mme.  I  have 
seen  Monvel  (a  distinguished  comedian);  he 
is  a  true  friend.  Barras,  President  of  the 
Directory,  makes  fine  promises,  but  will  he 
keep  them  ?  I  doubt  it.  In  the  mean  time 
I  am  reduced  to  my  last  sous.  Have  you  a 
few  crowns  to  spare  me  P  I  will  not  reftise 
them,  and  promise  to  repay  you  out  of  the 
first  kingdom  1  win  by  my  sword.  How 
happy  were  the  heroes  of  ^osto;  they  had 
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not  to  depend  upon  A  Minister  of  War. — 
Adieu.    Yours, 

"  Bonaparte." 

The  demise  of  a  man  powerful  in  his  gene- 
ration, but  fiu:  less  mighty  than  he  thought, 
the  Abb^  de  Pradt,  is  here  recorded. — 

"TheAbb^  de  Pradt  has  terminated  his 
mortal  career ;  he  had  lately  suffered  from  a 
fi{  of  apoplexy,  and  was  thought  out  of 
danger,  out  a  fresh  attack  at  ten  o'clock  yes- 
teroay  morning  carried  him  off.  He  had 
written  several  political  works  of  little  weight, 
but  the  best  of  them,  and  most  entertaining, 
was  his  mission  to  Warsaw  under  Napoleon, 
hi  which  he  mentions  his  interview  with  the 
£mperor  when  he  arrived  in  that  city  after 
his  retreat  from  the  unfortunate  campaign  in 
Rusua.  He  says  that  he  was  callea  out  of 
his  bod  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  an 
orderly  officer,  who  left  strict  injunctions  that 
he  nhould  repair  immediately  to-  the  chief 
hotel  in  the  town  on  pressing  business.  On 
entering  the  courtyard  no  •bject  strikes  him 
but  a  Kussian  sledge  covered  with  dust,  evi- 
dently arrived  from  a  long  journey.  He  is 
ushered  into  a  drawing-room,  where  he  sees 
Caulaincourt  seated  at  a  table  writing,  and 
further  on  a  man  in  a  fur  pelisse  looking  out 
of  the  window,  with  his  back  turned  to  him. 
His  first  impulse  is  to  express  his  surprise  at 
seeing  the  General,  who,  without  noticing  his 
salute,  points  to  the  individual  at  the  win- 
dow; the  stranger  turns  round,  and  he  finds 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Emj  eror. 
Struck  with  astonishment,  he  begins  to  mutter 
some  expressions  of  regret  at  the  disasters, 
which  public  report  had  already  widely  dis- 
seminated, when  Napoleon  stops  him  in  his 
harangue  by  a  loud  laugh,  and  exclaims,  *  Du 
sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas !  * — a 
mot  which  has  since  been  so  much  cited.  He 
has  since  written,  there  was  one  man  who 
stood  between  Napoleon  and  universal  domin- 
ion, and  that  man,  <  Cest  moi ! ' " 

The  latter  part  of  the  third  volume  Is  de- 
voted to  an  Italian  tour,  the  journal  of  which 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  drawing  on, — such 
value  as  these  volumes  possess  lying  obviously 
in  the  gossip  recorded,  and  not  in  the  manner 
of  their  narrator.  The  above  extracts,  then, 
shall  suffice :  it  being  possible  that  we  may 
devote  another  notice  to  the  fourth  and  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  book.  Enough,  in  any 
event,  has  been  drawn  from  it  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  *'  nature  and 
properties." 

[Secx)nd  Notice.] 
The   fourth   xolume  of  these  journals, 
which  opens  with  the  year  18i0,  b^ins  tsith 
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notices  of  the  marriage  of  our  Sovereign,  and 
of  the  memorable  Lafarge  case.  The  follow- 
ing entry  occurs  later  in  the  year,  on  the  7th 
of  August — 

**  Conversation  has  been  engrossed  to-day 
by  the  appearance  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
in  France,  who  landed  near  Boulogne  with 
fifty-two  followers,  English,  Italian,  and 
French.  He  was  opposed  by  the  National 
Guard,  and  made  prisoner,  with  the  Generals 
Montholon  and  Parquin  who  attended  him, 
and  the  whole  of  his  party.  A  lieutenant  of 
the  forty-second  regiment,  in  garrison,  joined 
the  attempt,  and  is  included  in  the  capture. 
There  may  have  been  some  foundation  un- 
known for  this  apparently  headlong  enter- 
prise. It  is  certain  that  in  the  universal 
apathy  the  people  in  France  exhibit  with 
respect  to  their  rulers,  the  name  of  Napoleon 
still  retains  its  prestige  in  the  country ;  and 
what  is  singular  enough,  while  there  is  scarce 
tfhy  importance  generallv  attached  to  this 
&ct,  it  IS  the  name  that  Louis-Philippe  fears 
alone,  and  his  chief  anxiety  is  to  keep  that 
family  in  proscription." 

The  reader  may  possibly  remember  the 
tone  of  certain  letters  from  the  family  of  the 
Citizen-King,  which  we  cited  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  V^ron,  bearing  out  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Kaikes.  Such  opinions,  how- 
ever, were  whispered  among  a  few,  not  either 
generally  circulated  or  credited,  at  the  time 
when  the  descent  on  Boulogn^  was  tried. 
By  September  the  inquietude  of  the  then 
French  Sovereign  was  pacified,  and  he  had 
time  to  be  oracular  and  prophetic  on  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  other  countries.— 

<<  Tuesday,  Sth  Sept—l  called  on  Mon- 
trond  this  morning :  he  had  seen  the  King 
yesterday ;  he  found  him  in  his  cabinet  very 
tranquil,  and  not  disposed  to  go  to  war.  H^ 
said  that  this  alliance  between  England  and 
Bussia  could  not  last.  His  expression  was, 
'  lU  96  feront  cTcUxMrd  des  caresses,  puis  des 
egratignures,  h  la  Jin  its  se  mordrwU.* 
Kussia  will  attack  Constantinople,  and  then 
the  quarrel  vrill  begin. ** 

In  October  the  King  of  the  French  was 
again  shot  at,  and  the  culprit  was  taken  in 
hand. 

«  Sunday,  18th. — Darmez,  the  regicide,  is 
at  the  Conciergerie  treated  with  every  possi- 
ble indulgence ;  nothing  that  he  asks  for  is 
refused  him ;  the  chancellor  and  the  grand 
referendary  visit  him,  and  the  people  about 
him  converse  with  him  and  are  attentive  to 
his  wishes.  This  is  called  the  process  of 
kindness ;  and  if  it  fails  to  work  upon  the 
culprit,  and  produces  no  discovery  of  nis  plot 
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or  accomplices,  recourse  is  then  had  to  the 
process  of  reduction.  He  receives  little  or 
no  nutriment,  is  frequently  bled,  never  al- 
lowed to  go  to  sleep,  and  his  strength  thus 
sapped  away  by  inches  ;  if  in  this  exhausted 
state  he  shows  no  sign,  they  make  a  third 
experiment  with  excitement.  Wine  and 
spirituous  liquors  are  administered  bon  gri 
inal  gri  ;  he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
intoxication,  in  hopes  that  his  incoherent  re- 
plies may  give  some  clue  to  his  secret 
thoughts.** 

The  last  extract  might  almost  have  been 
taken  from  the  last  French  journals  a  cen- 
tury older,  which  we  have  been  studying, — 
those^  we  mean,  of  Barbier.  What  a  strange, 
gloomy  Ught  is  thrown  on  life  and  authority 
in  the  gay  town  of  Paris  by  the  fancy  that 
precedents  and  receipts  for  getting  at  the 
truth  in  the  case  of  king-killers  may  have 
been  hoarded  up  for  reference !  * 

It  is  observable  that  so  early  as  1840  an 
English  journalist  moving  in  Paris  could 
hardly  journalize  a  month  without  some  no- 
tice of  Russian  intrigues,  directed  against 
the  weakening  of  the  entente  cardiale,  and 
of  Russian  officials,  male  and  female,  making 
no  secret  of  their  conviction  that  the  Czar 
"could  have  Constantinople  whenever  he 
liked." 

"I  have  already  detailed  [writes  Mr. 
ftaikes  in  *Navember,  1840,]  the  cajoleries 
commenced  with  Russia.  From  thence  there 
are  now  here  the  wives  of  three  Ministers, — 
Nesselrode,  Benckendorff,  and  Tchemitcheff ; 
and  the  arrival  of  Queen  Christina  at  Paris 
has  now  furnished  a  fresh  opportunity  to  in- 
crease the  ramifications  of  that  Macmavelism 
which  is  so  suited  to  the  genius  and  inclina- 
tions of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  believed  in 
certain  quarters,  that,  not  discouraged  by 
the  rebufis  which  he  has  met  with  in  forming 
a  splendid  alliance  for  his  sons  in  Europe,  be 
is  now  laboring  heart  and  soul  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  for  one  of  the  younger  with  the 
Httle  queen  Isabella  of  Spain ;  and  that, 
amone  other  objects,  M.  Mounier  is  commis- 
sionea  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the  British 
Government  on  the  subject. 

On  the  15th  of  December  we  find  a  notice 
in  some  detail  of  that  somewhat  Ufeless  cere- 
mony, the  return  of  the  ashes  of  Napoleon 
the  First  to  Paris.  Christmas  gave  the  dow- 
ager diarist  a  matter  of  more  intimate  anxi- 
ety to  jot  down, — ^the  appearance  of  Miss 
Raikes  at  the  British  embassy,  with  Mr.  H. 
Greville  and  others  in  private  theatricals. 
^Notwithstanding  tbd  ray  of  light  at  Its  close, 


however,  the  year  in  question  must  have 
been  on  the  whole  a  dismal  one,  full  of  anxi- 
ety and  mistrust. — ^We  make  a  long  leap 
over  the  year  1841,  in  which  not  much  is  told 
worth  gleaning.  Stopping  somewhere  about 
Carnival  tide,  1842,  for  an  anecdote  fi'om 
Vienna,  communicated  by  Lord  Rokeby, 
which  has  an  odd,  rakish  comedy  of  its  own, 
reminding  us  of  some  freak  of  the  Parisian 
revels  which  were  to  cost  poor  Marie  Antoi* 
nette  so  dear. — 

"  Princess  Marie  •  •  walked  about  the 
last  redoiUe  with  the  little  G***  (one  of  the 
English  attaches),  who  was  more  than  half 
drunk,  and  is  trksjoli  gargon.  She  ^ave  him 
an  appointment  for  the  next  day  at  the  fash- 
ionable milliner's,  and  preceded  him  there, 
and  took  her  place  behind  the  counter.  He 
arrived,  was  well  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the 
unknown,- bought  some  trifles,  and  went  away 
thinking  he  had  begun  an  intrigue  with  a 
modiste.  Two  days  after  he  went  to  Prin- 
cess ****8,  and  their  found  his  modiste  in  full 
dress  and  the  extremity  of  fashion.  He  was 
so  astonished,  he  would  not  believe  his  eyes, 
and  thought  it  was  some  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  dream.  Seme  one  reproached 
her.  *  Qu^elle  se  moquoit  de  lui ;  she  an- 
swered. *  Comment  savez  vous  que  je  n*en 
moque  ?  *  I  have  not  heard  of  the  d^noU' 
ment,** 

While  in  Vienna  with  Lord  Rokeby  we 
may  as  well  make  room  for  another  anecdote 
of  high  life  in  Austria,  which  is  found  in  a 
later  portion  of  the  volume. 

'^The  Austrian  dominions  are  ruled  with 
great  mildness  and  paternal  care ;  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  was  a  great  reformer,  and 
always  took  the  side  of  the  people ;  although 
in  the  Hungarian  States  they  are  tyrannized 
by  their  own  nobility,  who  pay  no  taxes,  and 
use  the  low^r  orders  like  aogs.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  Imperial  partiality  towards  the 
people,  take  the  foUowmg  &ct: — ^A  tailor  at 
Vienna  came  to  the  Emperor  on  one  of  his 
public  days,  and  laid  a  complaint  against  one 
of  the  highest  nobility — a  Schwartzenburg — 
that  he  had  ruined  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  'What  has  he  done?'  asked  the 
Emperor.  *0,'repUed  the  plaintiff",  *  I  own 
he  nas  no  acquaintance  with  her,  but  every 
day  he  rides  down  the  street  and  kisses  his 
hand  to  her,  which  has  compromised  her  rep- 
utation very  much,  and  impedes  her  mar- 
riage.* The  Emperor  sent  for  the  noble 
gallant,  and  notwithstanding  it  was  proved 
that  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with  the 
girl,  ordered  him  to  pay  ner  a  compensation 
of  2,000  florins.    He  might  have  resistedi 
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but  as  he  felt  it  might  make  him  mal  vuh  la 
eouTt  he  paid  the  money.'' 

Turning  back  to  Paris,  we  alight  on  events 
&r  less  gay  and  more  momentous  than  the 
above— on  the  death-blow  which  struck  down 
the  hopes  of  the  Gtisen-King  of  France  in 
the  month  of  July,  1842. 

**Thi8  morning  I  was  stopped  in  South 
Audley  Street  by  Lord  Huntlejr  to  tell  me 
that  news  was  this  moment  amved  bv  the 

gigeon-carriers,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
ad  been  thrown  out  of  his  caraiage,  and  so 
badly  injured  that  he  died  in  three  hours 
afterwards.  He  had  ^one  after  the  review 
to  see  his  fiunily,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Plombi^res ;  on  the  road  the  horses  took 
fright  and  ran  away  with  the  phaeton,  near 
Uie  Barrito  de  TEtoile;  he  jumped  out 
and  was  killed  by  the  fall.  Just  as  I  got  into 
Grosvenor  Square,  I  met  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington on  horseback ;  I  stopped  to  tell  him 
him  the  news,  which  he  had  not  heard.  He 
fi;ot  off  his  horse,  and  iralked  on  with  me 
nirther,  talking  over  the  event,  and  discuss- 
ing the  important  resiilts  that  may  arise  from 
it  when  the  King  dies.  •  •  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  no  mend  to  this  country ;  that 
is,  he  thought  he  should  gain  more  popular- 
ity in  France  by  siding  vnth  Thiers  and  the 
war  party,  rather  than  oy  seeking  an  alliance 
with  the  English  Government.  The  Duke 
said  to  me, '  I  always  remember  Talleyrand's 
expression  about  him,  Le  Due  (TOrleatti  est 
tin  prince  dc  Vecole  normale,* " 

Here  are  further  entries  on  the  subject ; 
how  far  worthy  of  credit,  or  the  reverse,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide. 

"  ThA  King  is  in  the  greatest  despair  at 
the  late  catastrophe.  He  told  an  intimate 
friend  lately,  that  at  one  time  he  had  much 
trouble  with  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
came  from  the  L3iceum  strongly  imbued  with 
liberal  principles ;  that  he  then  felt  obliged 
to  treat  him  rather  as  a  king  than  as  a  father, 
but  he  had  completely  subdued  that  tendency, 
and  he  had  since  had  every  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  him.  It  is  owing  to  this,  said  the 
King,  that  my  son  never  knew  how  much  I 

really  loved  him.    *    •   I  hear  that was 

repeatedly  counselled  by  his  friend to 

give  UD  his  gambling  house,  but  he  always 
refused,  sajing  the  King  would  permit  it; 
and,  what  no  one  would  have  suspected,  he 
spoke  true.  After  the  attack  had  been  made 
by  the  police,  the  Kin^  sent  for  him  and 
made  him  a  present  to  idemnify  him  for  his 
loss.  Thus  Louis  Philippe  does  not  scruple 
to  encourage  a  man  in  oreakine  the  laws, 
because  he  is  apprehensive  that  he  will  pub- 
liih  certain  letters  which  are  in  his  possea- 
mxm.^TiUMday,  26th.    The  Due  de  Oramont 


told  me  this  morning  that  when  Louis 
PhiUinpe  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans' corpse,  in  the  wine-house  at  Sa- 
blonville,  while  the  Queen  and  all  the  family 
were  leaning  over  it  and  weeping  most  bit- 
terly, he  appeared  lost  in  stupor,  and  hia 
countenance  became  quite  rigid  and  fixed ; 
suddenly  he  looked  round,  and  seeing  an 
orderly  officer  near,  he  beckoned  him  to 
advance,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, '  Avez-voue 
des  troupes  pour  me  garder  ? '  The  other 
said,  *  Non,  Sire  ? '  He  then  added  in  a  hur- 
ried manner, '  06  est  done  Pajol  P  mais  faites 
venir  des  gardes  de  suite.'  And  they  in- 
stantly sent  for  troops  from  Courbevoie." 

How  absurd  does  it  now  seem  to  read  in 
the  very  next  page  such  a  vaticination  as  the 
following,  from  one  who,  besides  being  so 
ceaseless  a  gossip,  was  so  persevering  an 
alarmist  as  Mr.  Raikes  I 

**  The  late  tragical  event  has  naturally  pro- 
duced much  anxiety  in  Europe;  but  vrom 
the  little  I  have  already  seen,  my  own  appre- 
hensions have  greatly  subsided  as  to  the 
results.  The  nation  en  masse  is  eminently 
conservative,  because  all  clalses  here  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  a  prosperous 
state,  and  are  fully  sensible  of  what  they 
might  risk  by  a  change.  Indeed,  England 
hardly  presents  as  encouraging  an  aspect 
The  result  of  my  observation  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  is,  that  every  thing  will  go  oo 
quietly  here." 

We  will  close  the  subject  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  by  another  fan^ily  anecdote. 

'*  Marshal  Soult,  in  a  conversation  with  ihtt 
Duo  de  Nemours,  rather  expostulated  with 
him  on  his  retired  habits  and  reserved  man- 
ner, sa}ing,  that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  new 
position,  which  would  require  a  very  diff^renl 
conduct.  His  reply  was,  that  up  to  this 
time  his  great  object  had  been  de  s^effaeer ; 
that  he  had  loved  and  respected  his  brother, 
and  considered  him  as  his  boussole ;  but  that 
now  he  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  a  more 
prominent  part.  His  grief  is  so  great,  that 
ne  is  become  in  appearance  ten  years  older.** 

Whatever  history  or  philosophy  may  have 
to  say  some  half-century  hence  on  the  capac- 
ity or  integrity  of  Louis-Philippe,  or  con- 
cerning the  hold  that  the  Orleans  dynasty 
ever  really  gained  on  the  confidence  and 
afiections  of  the  French  people,  few  will  deny 
that  never  has  a  deceased  King — and  rarely 
have  living  expectants  (not  to  use  the  dis- 
paragmg  noun  "  Pretenders  ") — ^been  so 
merdlessly  and  minutely  picked  to  pieces 
by  memorialists  and  anecdote-mongers  in  sa 
short  »  space  of  time,  and  in  the  midst  of 
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the  world  in  vhicb  they  are  Irring  privately 
at  the  King  and  the  Princea  of  the  houFc  of 
Orleans.  Ecen  dethroneiiieiit  and  eult  sub- 
mit to  the  couditioDB  of  the  electnc  tele- 
graph, and  circulating  library  prcst,  the 
railroad,  and  the  glaet-houae,  within  thu 
walls  of  7b[ch  there  is  no  privacy. 

IJcTc  i»  yet  another  aeaedal,  and  ell  the 
«candaU  of  Mr.  Raikes  are  tuned  in  the  ^ame 
Carlial  key.  He  kept  dead  silence,,  for  better 
or  worse,  concerning  the  Due  de  Bordciiiis, 
but  he  seems  as  if  he  could  never  recoid  lixi 
many  such  charming  tales  as  the  foUoiiiii^, 
the  date  of  which  is  August,  1843. 

"  Tliuridag  »lk.—l  called  on  Fagel  Ibis 
mornbg,  and  we  had  a.  long  conversiidnn 
on  the  state  of  affairs  here,  concerning  Hbieh 
his  convict  ions  agree  exactly  with  allibnt  I 
have  written.  Hie  opinion  also  is  that  Liini.s- 
Philippe  is  the  ereateat  foitrbe  that  l^vit 
custed.  Fogel  haa  been  Dutch  MiiiiKiei' 
here  ever  since  the  peace,  and  has  watcbcii 
hia  career  b  public  and  private  life,  lie 
mentioned  several  onecdotea  of  him :  one 
exemphfics  hifc  comoletely.  It  was  sliortly 
after  tbe  days  of  July,  when  he  bad  acconi- 
ph'shed  his  wishes,  and  had  become  King. 
One  of  his  Secietanes  was  loitering  in  a 
salon  of  tlir  Faloia  iloyal,  when  be  suddenly 
observed  the  King  advancing  tbroueh  tbe 
suite  of  rooms  with  Dupont  de  Vj'iire, 
engaged  in  very  serious  conversation ;  wish- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  seeing  no 
means  of  escape,  he  posted  himself  seeretly 
behind  the  door,  which  was  open,  id  hopee 
that  the  IMO  might  past  on  without  observing 
him.  It  so  hajipened  that  they  stopped  in 
the  room  wbere  he  was  concealed,  si>  tliiil 
witbuut  meaning  it  he  saw  and  beard  .ill 
that  ))a£Ked.  Loiiift-Philippe  bad  bis  bmiil 
go  the  other's  shoulder,  and  in  the  mont 
earnest  maimer  was  expressing  his  deturniin- 
ationtooctin  the  way  most  consonant  »ii}i 
the  ideas  of  the  liberal  partyi  he  was  bivinh 
of  his  cordiality  and  gratitude  to  Dciiom 
himself,  and  when  they  parted,  shook  bis 
hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  No 
aooner  bad  the  other  turned  his  back  to  go 
out,  and  before  he  had  quitted  the  room,  than 
Louis-Philippc  began  to  hold  up  his  linger 
at  him  witb  a  face  of  mockery,  and  made  a 
movement  with  his  foot  as  if  he  could  hardly 
prevent  liiiDsclf  from  kicking  bim:  affeliii;; 
which  lie  afterwards  reduced  to  pmi'iics^ 
nith  Lafittc,  Lafayette,  and  all  those  Li!>erLiIs 
who  contributed  to  his  advancement,  l.iyfl 
•ome  lime  ago  met  at  diimer  M.  Lagardi.',  ti 
sharp  clever  fellow  who  waa  emplo^ved  in  tlic 
pods  and  the  police  during  the  Empiri- :  ss 
the  conversation    ttuned    upou   the    King, 


Legarde  obsened, 'Ah!  poor  eehu  U,  c'ert 
un  homme  i  resMurees.'  AAer  dinner, 
Fagel  privately  asked  him  what  he  meant 
by  htmme  ii  restources :  •  Ah,'  said  be, '  he  b 
oneyou  will  never  get  rid  offi  if  he  cannot 
be  King,  he  will  consent  to  be  consul  a  eit; 
if  not  mat,  he  will  take  lees ;  his  maxim  h 
to  get  all  be  cnn,  but  to  refuse  nothing.  He 
thinks  of  nothing  out  his  own  interests  and 
his  own  fortune. 

This  fourth  volume  of  tbe  journals  of  Mr. 
Raikes  contains  many  notices  of  visits  to 
Walmer  Castle  and  conversations  with  "  the 
Duke,"  to  whom,  we  gather,  Mr.  Raikes 
was  a  suitor  for  some  "  advancement "  in 
his  latter  days — on  the  strength  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  From  these  pages  we  shall 
take  some  anecdotes,  the  date  being  Septem- 
ber, 1843. 

"  Imentioned  Lord  Malmesbun's  Memoirs, 
and  his  details  of  Pitt's  struggles  for  Irish 
Emancipation,  and  the  causes  of  bis  death. 
The  Duke  denied  that  Pitt's  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  defeats  at  Ulm  and  al 
AusterUtz.  He  said  tliat  his  constitution, 
originally  a  weak  one,  was  destroj'cd  by  long 
and  previous  exertion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and .  by  deluging  bis  stomach  with 
port  wine  and  water,  which  he  drank  to 
excess,  in  order  to  give  a  false  and  artificial 
sdintilus  to  his  nervous  system." 

"  I  see  that  tbe  Government  was  evidently 
opposed  to  the  Qaecn's  visit  to  Eu  ;  it  was  a 
wily  intrigue,  managed  by  Louis-Philippe 
through  the  intervention  of  bis  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  during  her  frei^uent 
visits  to  Windsor  with  King  Leopold,  and 
was  hailed  by  him  with  eiti'eme  joy  as  the 
first  admission  of  the  King  of  the  barricades 
within  the  pale  of  legitimate  soveroigna.  The 
Duke  said, '  I  was  never  let  into  the  secret, 
nor  did  I  believe  the  reports  then  in  circula- 
tion, till  at  last  they  sent  ta  consult  my  opin- 
ion es  to  forming  a  Regency  during  the 
Queen's  absence,  I  immediately  referred  to 
precedents  as  the-  only  proper  guide.  I  told 
them  that  George  I.,  George  U.,  (George 
III.  never  went  abroad),  and  George  IV.  had 
all  been  obliged  to  appoint  Councils  of  Re- 

rncy;  that  Ilenry  V lit.,  when  he  metFraitdi 
at  Ardres,  was  then  master  of  Calais,  as 
also  when  he  met  Charles  V.  at  Grevelines: 
so  that  in  those  instances,  Calais  being  a  part 
of  his  dominions,  he  hardly  did  more  ,tD>n 
pass  his  frontier,  not  much  more  than  going 
from  one  county  to  the  next  Upon  Uiiil 
decided  that  the  Queen  oould  not  quit  this 
country  without  an  Act  of  Regency.  Btit 
she  consulted  the  Crown  lawyers,  who  decided 
that  it  was  not  necessari',  as  courtiers  would 
id  not  beliere  in  her  grang 


do.'    I  myself  d 
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till  two  days  before  she  went.  Peel  per- 
sisted afterwards  that  he  told  me  of  it ;  but  I 
Imow  I  ^ever  heard  it,  and  it  was  not  a  thing 
to  have  escaped  me  if  I  had.** 

*'  Sunday  24t7t. — ^This  morning  at  break- 
fast, the  Duke  was  Tery  entertaining,  and  told 
sereral  anecdotes.  I  happened  to  mention 
M.  de  Vill^le,  who  was  minister  to  Louis 
XVm.  •  Aye,'  said  he,  *  VillSle  in  early  life 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  and  in 
that  situation  once  received  a  curious  lesson 
o{  English  coolness.  When  Admiral  Com- 
wallis  was  blockading  Bangalore,  the  French 
frigate  on  board  of  which  VillSle  served, 
waited  to  introduce  some  supplies,  which  the 
Admiral  would  not  permit,  saving,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  the  attempt,  he  would  fire 
upon  them.  The  French  heutenant,  think- 
ing he  would  not  put  his  threats  in  execu- 
tion, made  for  the  port,  when  Cornwallis  im- 
mediately put  his  ship  alongside  and  gave 
him  such  a  broadside,  that  he  struck  his  flag 
at  once,  and  said,  **  We  are  your  prisoners. 
•*No,  not  at  all," said  Cornwallis;  "  I  am  not  at 
war  with  you,  and  have  nothing  further  to  say 
to  you;  go  about  your  busmess.''  But 
this  they  £d  not  choose  to  understand,  and 
insisted  on  his  taking  them  m  tow,  as  a 
victor,  which  he  at  last  complied  with,  and 
took  them  to  the  nearest  French  port,  when 
he  made  them  his  bow  and  left  them.' " 

"He  then  talked  of  George  IV.  and  his 
talent  for  imitation.  He  said,  when  he  sent 
for  me  to  form  a  new  administration  in  1828, 
he  was  then  seriously  ill,  though  he  would 
never  allow  it.  I  found  him  in  bed,  dressed 
in  a  dirty  silk  jacket  and  turban  night-cap, 
one  as  greasy  as  the  other;  for  notwithstand- 
ing his  coquetry  about  dress  in  public,  he  was 
extremely  dirty  and  slovenly  in  private. 
The  first  words  he  said  to  me  were,  *  Arthur, 
the  Cabinet  is  defunct ; '  and  then  he  began 
to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  late 
Ministers  had  taken  leave  of  him,  on  giving 
in  their  resignations.  This  was  accompanied 
by  the  most  ludicrous  mimicry  of  the  voice 
and  manner  of  each  individual,  so  strikingly 
like,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  reirain 
firom  fts  of  laughter.'" 

*•  The  Duke  said  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing :  *  When  I  went  to  Oxford  as  Chancellor, 
I  was  very  much  pu2a!led  when  they  told  me 
I  was  to  make  a  Latin  speech  at  the  inaugu- 
ration. Now  any  speech  is  difiicult,  but  a 
Latin  one  is  impossible ;  so  in  this  dilemma  I 
applied  to  my  physician,  as  most  likely  from 
his  prescriptions  to  know  Latin,  and  he  made 
me  a  speech,  which  answered  very  well.  I 
believe  it  was  a  very  good  speech,  but  I  did 
not  know  much  of  the  matter.'  Arbuthnot 
tells  me  that  the  Duke  is  very  religious,  and 
thinks  much  on  serious  sulijects.  Some  time 
back  he  observed  him  every  evemng,  when  they 


were  alone  at  Walmer,  occupied  in  reading 
a  book,  which  seemed  to  absorb  all  his  atten- 
tion ;  he  would  afterwards  remain  in  a  musing 
attitude,  apparently  pondering  on  what  he 
had  read.  At  last  he  asked  him  what  was 
the  book  that  seemed  to  interest  him  so  mudi 
— ^it  was  *  Habershon  on  the  Prophecies.'" 

^  Tuesday,  26ih, — This  morning  at  break- 
fast the  Duke  said  to  me,  *  Did  you  hear 
what  happened  at  the  wedding?  meaning 
that  of  tne  Princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge. 
Replying    in    the    negative,  he  continued, 

*  When  we  proceeded  to  the  signatures,  the 
King  of  Hanover  was  very  anxious  to  sign 
before  Prince  Albert,  and  when  the  Queen 
approached  the  table,  he  placed  himself  by 
her  side,  watching  his  opportunity.  She 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  and  just 
as  the  Archbishop  was  giving  her  the  pen, 
she  suddenly  doaged  round  the  table,  placed 
herself  next  to  the  Prince,  then  quickly  took 
the  pen  from  the  Archbishop,  signed,  and 
gave  it  to  Prince  Albert,  who  also  sighed 
next,  before  it  could  be  prevented.  The 
Queen  was  also  very  anxious  to  give  the 
precedence  at  Court  to  Ring  Leopold  before 
the  ELing  of  Hanover,  and  sue  consulted  me 
about  it,  and  how  it  should  be  arranged.  I 
told  Her  Majesty  that  I  supposed  it  should 
be  settled  as  we  did  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna. "  How  was  that,"  said  she,  "  by  first 
arrival  ? "  «  No,  Ma'am,"  said  I,  "  alphabeti- 
cally, and  then,  you  know,  B.  comes  before 
H."  This  pleased  her  very  much,  and  it  wds 
done.'" 

The  next  extracts  belong  to  a  visit  a  month 
later. 

"  Monday,  9th. — ^This  morning  at  break- 
fast Arbuthnot  gave  the  account  of  an  exten- 
sive gang  of  swindlers  in  London,  who  had 
been  lately  detected  by  the  Lord  Ma^or,  and 
remarked  how  credulous  and  gulhble  the 
English  tradesmen  were,  in  becoming  such 
easy  dupes    to  their  plots    and  rogueries. 

*  Aye,'  said  the  Duke,  *  I  remember  an  old 
Spaniard,  named  Escoiquez,  who  had  lived 
much  with  Talleyrand,  used  to  say,  "On 
parle  beaucoup  de  charlatans,  mais  il  y  a 
beaucoup  plus  de  dupes  qtie  d'escrocs  dans 
ce  monde.  From  tnence  he  spoke  of  Tal- 
leyrand, of  whom  he  had  formerly  seen  a 
great  deal.  *  Talleyrand  once  said  to  me, 
<*  Monsieur  le  Due,  vous  connaissez  le  monde, 
pourriez  vous  mindiquer  un  endroit,  oCi  un 
honnete  homme  pourroit  se  retirer  pour  vivre 
en  paix  P  "  I  at  first  thought  of  Malta ;  but 
then  I  recollected  the  liberty  of  the  press 
there,  and  that  would  not  do ;  and  at  last  we 
both  seemed  to  agree  that  England,  after  all, 
might  be  the  best.  It  is  astonishing  how  all 
those  who  have  the  true  conservative  feeling 
at  heart  look  up  to  j^gland  as  the  only  sdid 
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barrier  left  against  the  spirit  of  ixmovation. 
In  Holland  particularly,  where  there  is  much 
good  sense,  all  the  rigWthinlLing  people  are 
firmly  of  that  opinion ;  and  in  fact  it  is  only 
the  rogues,  whose  object  is  plunder  and  anar- 
chy, that  wish  for  our  destruction.' 

**  I  told  him  several  anecdotes  of  Talley- 
rand and  Montrond,  to  which  he  listened,  and 
then  continued :  *  Yes,  he  was  a  very  agreea- 
ble companion,  though  not  a  talkative  one ; 
he  would  often  remain  an  hour  in  company 
without  speaking,  and  then  would  come  out 
with  an  epigram,  which  you  never  forgot.  I 
was  one  day  at  Madame  Crawford's  house  in 
Paiis,  when  some  one  came  in  and  announced 
the  death  of  Napoleon.  It  made  a  sort  of 
sensation  in  the  room,  and  Madame  Craw- 
ford exclaimed,  "  Ah  mon  Dieu !  quel  6v6ne- 
ment !  **  Talleyrand  was  sitting  in  a  corner 
near  her,  and  very  quietly  rephed,  **  Ce  n'est 
plus  ^v^nement,  c'est  une  nouvelle."  I  added 
another  instance.  *  During  the  time  of  the 
Directory,  Talleyrand  was  dining  with  a  par- 
ty, with  whom  was  Regnier,  who  talked  much 
of  himself,  and  said,  "  Quoiqu'on  en  disc,  je 
n'ai  jamais  fait  ou'une  m^chancet^  de  ma  vie." 
Talleyrand  coolly  added,  "  Et  quand  finira-t- 
elleP"'  He  then  talked  about  gentlemen, 
and  what  constituted  the  character.  He  said 
*  I  always  recollect  that  expression  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Charles  II.,  that  he  could 
make  a  hundred  noblemen,  but  he  had  not 
the  power  to  make  a  single  gentleman. 
Foreigners  hardly  know  our  definition  of  the 
term;  they  are  always  inquiring  '<si  tel  ou 
tel  est  gentilhomme,"  they  do  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  real  English  gentleman.'" 

^*  He  began  to  talk  of  his  campaigns  in  Por- 
tugal, and  said : — •  I  had  Junot  in  my  front 
for  a  long  time  with  his  army.  It  was,  I 
think,  near  St.  Harem  that  we  came  to 
blows,  and  I  gave  him  a  good  beating ;  he 
himself  was  wounded  in  the  head.  The  next 
day  I  sent  to  inquire  after  his  health,  as  a  les- 
son of  the  old  school,  and  sent  also  a  present 
of  fruit,  which  he  acknowledged  a  few  days 
later.  I  afterwards  forwarded  to  him  some 
intercepted  letters  from  his  wife,  who  was 
then  somewhere  in  the  rear,  and  of  whom  it 
appeared  he  was  extremely  jealous,  for  I 
recollect  they  were  full  of  complaints,  and 
asking  him  what  name  she  should  give  to  a 
child  she  was  going  to  produce,  but  always 
stipulating  that  it  shoula  begin  with  an  A. 
She  afterwards  retired  to  France,  when  Ju- 
not's  army  was  getting  into  a  worse  plight, 
and  I  intercepted  another  letter  from  her,  in 
which  there  was  this  remarkable  expression, 
'  Je  me  retire  chez  votre  pere  en  Bourgogne, 
oil  je  dois  rester  quelque  tems ;  je  n'ose  pas 
aller  k  Paris,  car  je  ne  sais  pas  dans  quel  sens 
parler  k  I'Empereur  de  votre  campagne,  ^ui 
deviept  si  malbeureu9e,'    I  bad  the  attention 


to  forward  him  also  this  letter.  I  dined 
with  Junot  at  Cintra,  who  received  me  with  a 
vulgar,  swaggering  manner,  tr}'ing  to  imitate 
Napoleon,  which  he  could  not  do,  cftid  at  the 
same  time  never  losing  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  some  sly  insinuation  against 
him.    He  talked  to  me  a  good  deal  about 

Lady ,  asked  me  if  she  was  not  of  a  very 

high  family  in  England;  he  said  she  was 
'  tres  grande  dame,  et  tr^s  bonne  femm<^, 
mais  extrcmement  philanthrope.'  Amongst 
the  eminent  Portuguese  who  were  cruelly 
treated  by  the  French  during  this  invasion, 
was  the  Count  Sa.  Bandiera;  and  he  gave 
me  dreadful  accounts  of  the  brutal  excesses 
committed  in  his  house  by  the  French  offi- 
cers who  were  quartered  upon  him,  and  their 
continued  drunkenness  and  pillage.  Among 
these  ofiicers  billetted  upon  him  was  the  Gen- 
eral Loison,  who  at  one  time  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed;  Junot  one 
morning  sent  for  the  unfortunate  Bandiera, 
and  asKcd  him  how  the  general  was  going 
on ;  as  he  could  only  answer  that  he  was 
still  extremely  ill,  Junot  knitted  his  brow, 
and  said, '  Tenez,  M.  Bandiera,  je  vous  con- 
seille  de  bien  prendre  soin  de  lui;  prenes 
bien  garde  qu'il  se  retablisse,  car  si  le  g^n^ 
ral  vient  4  mourir  dans  votre  maison,  le  dia- 
ble  m'eraposte  si  je  ne  vous  enterre  pas  tout 
vivant  sous  luL'  It  may  be  easily  supposed 
with  what  anxiety  the  poor  Bandiera 
watched  the  recovery  of  ueneral  Loison, 
who  fortunately  at  last  was  restored  to 
health." 

"  When  we  were  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room before  dinner,  the  Duke  entered, 
with  the  proclamation  issued  at  Dublin 
Castle,  to  repress  the  Kepeal  Meeting  at 
Clontarf,  on  tne  8th  inst.,  wnich  he  had  just 
received  from  town  by  express.  He  seemed 
verv  much  elated,  and  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles, read  the  whole  proclamation  out  loud 
from  beginning  to  end,  laying  great  stress  oa 
the  words  tending  to  overthrow  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  British  Empire  as  by  law  es- 
tablished. I  could  see  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  this  exercise  of  authority  and 
that  he  thought  the  Government  had  been 
dilatory  in  not  adopting  these  strong  measures 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  said,  *  We  must 
now  show  them  that  we  are  really  in  earnest ; 
there  must  be  no  paltering  or  truck hng  with 
O'Connell ;  and  as  we  are  well  prepared  for 
every  emergency,  I  have  no  fears  for  the 
result.  Ten  years  of  misrule  m  Ireland  have 
rendered  our  task  more  difiicult,  bjut  we  must 
now  bring  the  rascals  on  their  knees ;  they 
give  us  now  a  fair  pretext  to  put  them  down, 
as  their  late  placard  invites  me  mob  to  as- 
semble in  military  order,  and  their  horsemen 
to  form  in  troops.  This  order  probably  was 
not  written  by  O'Connell  himself,  but  by 
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MDie  eager  aealot  of  his  party,  who  has  thus 
brought  the  afiair  to  a  crisis.  Our  procla- 
mation is  veil  drawn  up,  and  avails  itself  of 
the  unguarded  opening  which  O'Connell  has 
^en  us  to  set  nim  at  defiance.'  He  then 
tamed  to  me  and  said,  *  Do  you  know  what 
the  Pope's  Nuncio,  Gravina,  said  at  Lisbon, 
it  the  tune  of  the  insiirrection  ? — 

Pour  la  canaille  > 
Faut  la  mitraiUe.' 

As  he  went  in  to  dinner,  he  repeated  the 
couplet  two  or  three  times.  ** 

We  will  leave  England's  great  commander 
with  a  sketch  of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
his  own  abridged  account  of  Ms  last  great 
battle. — 

**  I  shall  add  a  few  details  of  the  Duke's 
daily  life  at  Walmer.  He  always  rises  at  six 
o'clock,  and  walks  on  the  platform,  then 
returns  to  his  room  to  dress,  wnich,  as  I  have 
said,  takes  a  veiy  long  time.  He  is  remark- 
ably neat  in  his  appearance,  always  wearing 
a  white  waistcoat  and  troif^sers,  under  which 
18  a  good  guard  of  fleecy  hosiery  against  the 
cold ;  and  a  blue  riding  coat  in  the  mdlrning. 
At  ten  o'clock  he  appears  at  breakfast ;  he 
seems  to  eat  heartily,  and  make  messes  of 
rusks  and  bread  in  his  tea,  never  meat  or 
eggs.  He  converses  the  whold  time,  then 
retires,  saying,  *  Well,  we  shall  dine  at  seven.' 
He  remains  m  his  room,  writing  letters  and 
despatches,  and  making  notes,  some  rather 
droll  and  concise,  on  the  different  letters  to 
be  answered  bv  his  secretary  in  his  name ; 
and  Greville's  nand  is  become  so  like  to  his, 
that  few  people  can  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence. Grevilfe  showed  me  one  from  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  with  details  about  Ireland.  His 
note  on  the  margin  was,  *  If  I  am  to  manage 
the  a£Eurs  of  Ireland,  I  had  better  go  there 
myself,*  About  two  o'clock,  he  generally 
gets  on  his  horse,  and  gallops  over  the 
Downs,  or,  perhaps,  to  Dover,  where  he  is 
very  active  m  attending  to  his  business  as 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  seems  to 
be  worshipped  all  over  the  country,  for  he  is 
very  charitable  and  always  ready  to  do  good 


to  his  neighbors.  In  a  shop  at  Dover  is  to 
be  seen,  framed  and  glazed,  a  short  note, 
which  he  once  wrote  to  the  owner,  ordering 
fifty  yards  of  flannel ;  it  is  kept  as  a  precious 
rehc.  On  his  return  he  walks  again  on  the 
platform,  till  he  enters  to  dress  for  dinner,  at 
which  he  also  eats  with  appetite,  mixing 
meat,  rice,  and  vegetables  into  a  mess,  wliich 
fills  his  plate ;  he  drinks  very  little  wine,  and 
during  the  evening,  two  decanters  of  iced 
water  are  placed  by  his  side,  which  are 
generally  empt}*  when  he  goes  to  bed.  When 
we  were  only  men,  he  dressed  in  boots,  but 
when  there  are  ladies  (and  when  only  my 
daughter)  always  wears  shoes,  silk  stockings, 
with  his  star  and  the  garter.  He  is  exce^- 
ingly  polite  to  all,  and  particularly  attentive 
to  women  ;  he  is  la  vietUe  cour  personniflee. 
Although  still  active,  yet  age  has  made  some 
havoc  with  his  frame ;  his  hair  is  ouite  white, 
but  not  scaYity ;  he  is  very  deaf  with  the  left 
ear,  and  when  left  to  himself,  or  engaged  in 
thought,  he  stoops  very  much,  and  nis  head 
seems  to  droop  on  his  oreast ;  but  the  instant 
any  subject  is  started  that  interests  him,  his 
eye  brightens,  his  head  is  raised,  he  puts  his 
hand  to  his  right  ear  to  catch  the  sound,  and 
enters  into  the  argument  with  all  the  spirit, 
and  judgment,  and  penetration,  which  form 
so  striking  a  part  of  his  character.  •  •  A 
foolish  woman  in  society  once  asked  the 
Duke  to  give  her  an  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  *0h,'  replied  he,  *it  is  very 
easily  done.  We  pummelled  them,  they 
pummelled  us,  and  I  suppose  we  pummelled 
the  hardest,  so  we  gained  the  day.'" 

Few  coming  historians  of  the  events  of  the 
past  thirty  years  will  be  satisfied  without 
turning  over  the  pages  of  this  oUa-podridOf 
spiced  though  it  be  with  a  condiment  which 
gives  the  compound  a  monotonous  and  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  flavor.  Few  lovers  of  good 
society  will  regret,  from  the  impressions  of 
himself,  unconsciously  revealed  by  the  writer 
of  this  journal,  that  they  did  not  personally 
know  Mr.  Raikes. 


QUOTATIOK. — 

'*  Jin  angel  now,  and  little  less  before.*' 
If  this  Query  has  not  been  previonsly  an- 
swered (I  only  saw  it  last  night),  I  beg  to 
inform  Mr.  Henry  Grainger  that  the  proper 
qootation  is, — 

**  ^11  angel  now,  and  little  less  than  all. 

While  still  a  pilgrim  in  this  world  of  ours.** 
He  will  find  it  at  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Wal- 
ler Scott*s  **  Lord  of  the  Isles."    The  lady  al- 
luded to  was  Harriett,  Duchess  of  Bucoleugh. 
— Ab(es  and  Qveriei. 


«*  Jilt*'  and  "FuaT.'*— These  words,  ao 
dissimilar  in  meaning,  seem  to  be  merely  the 
component  parts  of  one  original  word,  Jill-flirt. 
This  I  take  to  have  been  JUhFleer-at  or  out. 
St.  Juliana  seems  to  have  been  rather  a 
favorite,  and  hence  Oillian,  abbreviated  to 
Jill,  was  so  common  a  name  that  we  have  Jack 
and  Jill  as  representatives  of  the  sexes.  When 
Jill  separated  from  flirt  the  t  seems  to  have 
been  appended  for  uniformity  sake.— «Yo/m  and 
Queriet, 
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From  the  Athenaeum. 

Bussian  Princesses  Prisoners  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, Recollections  of  a  Frenchwoman, 
captive  to  Chamvl — [Les  Princesses^  ifc]. 
Collected  by  Edward  Merlieux.  (Pans, 
Sartorious.) 

"  The  only  governess  who  had  ever  been 
up  Monte  Rosa  ^  figured  the  other  day  in  a 
musical  farce.  Here,  in  a  railway  shilling 
book,  we  met  with  something  more  real, 
more  portentous,  and  more  piquant, — a  live 
governess,  and  the  only  one,  we  assume,  who 
was  ever  captured  by  Chamyl,  the  romantic 
Gbrcassian  chief,  prophet,  rebel,  and  liberator, 
— a  governess,  moreover,  who  has  returned 
from  her  imprisonment  (with  other  ladies) 
among  the  beauties  of  his  Seraglio,  to  tell 
the  tale  of  her  captivity, — a  goveniess,  to 
conclude,  who  went  out  from.  France  no 
governess  at  all,  but  who  stumbled  into  her 
place,  and  its  consequent  misfortunes  and 
martyrdoms,  by  accident.  Madame  Drancey^ 
it  is  sated  in  the  preface,  set  out  for  Tiflis, 
**  with  the  view  of  founding  a  commercial  es- 
tablishment there.''  Being  disappointed, 
however,  in  attaining  her  object,  she  was  in- 
duced to  enter  the  family  of  the  Prince 
David  Tchavtchavadz^  as  instructress  of  his 
elder  daughters.  This  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1854.  In  the  spring  the  family 
removed  to  the  Prince's  estate  at  Tsinondale, 
a  carriage  journey  of  two  days  from  Tiflis. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  the  Princess  Var- 
vara  Orb^liani,  three  months  before  made  a 
widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Turks.  This  lady  was 
accompanied  by  her  young  son,  her  niece, 
and  her  servants.  The  party,  enjoying  this 
viUegffiatura,  had  not  gone  from  Tiflis,  appa- 
rently, without  being  warned,  half  in  jest 
half  in  earnest,  that  their  retreat  was  peril- 
ously near  the  seat  of  war.  Madame  Dran- 
cey  had  been  counselled  by  an  unknown 
colonel  on  the  promenade  at  Tiflis,  not  to 
go  into  the  country  unprovided  with  a 
private  poignard  of  her  own  for  defence,  in 
case  the  tribes  should  make  a  stoop  on  their 
dove-cot.  But  the  French  lady  was  of  good 
courage,  and  believed  that  the  age,  if  not  of 
abductions  in  general,  for  her  abduction  in 
particular,  was  past.  The  party  had  not  been 
long  at  Tsinondale  before  the  Prince  David 
was  summoned  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
a  fortress  two  days'  journey  thence.  But 
still  there  seems  to  have  been  no  alarm,  not 
even  when  the  sight  of  burning  cornfields  in 


the  distance  warned  the  household  of  women 
that  the  Lesghis  were  in  the  plain  and  coming 
nearer.  Old  inhabitants  declaredthat  though 
the  Lesghis  had  been  coming  from  time  im- 
memorial they  had  never  got  so  far  as  Tsinon- 
dale. Accordingly  the  ladies  waited,  and 
not  until  their  tenantry  began  to  run  would 
they  begin  to  pack  up  their  plate  and  dia- 
monds. They  sent  out  a  scout  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  really  anything  to  be  ap- 
prehended. During  the  absence  of  this 
man — 

"  A  man  who  nretended  to  be  an  Armenian 
merchant  arrivea  at  the  mansion,  and  asked 
hospitality  for  the  night.  He  was  travelling 
with  money,  he  said,  and,  on  the  point  of 
crossing  the  country,  had  been  made  so  un- 
easy by  the  reported  movements  of  the 
Lesghis  as  to  have  decided  on  turning  back. 
The  tale  was  probable  enouffh,  but  the  man's 
appearance,  no  doubt,  produced  a  bad  im-' 
pression  on  the  Princess  Tchavtchavadz^,  fori 
said  she  to  her  ^rvants,  '  You  must  not  let 
this  jnan  leave  this  place  on  any  account 
Disann  him,  and  if  he  tries  to  escape,  shoot 
him.'  The  severity  of  such  an  order  was 
suggested  by  the  times,  but  the  Princess 
added,  with  her  habitual  kindliness,  *  Take 
care  of  the  man,  and  let  him  have  supper.' 
The  servants  only  attended  to  the  last  order 
of  the  Princess, — their  neglect  of  lier  first 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  *  *  Still  the 
Princess  Tina  (an  ola  aunt)  continued  re- 
peating *The  Lesghis  will  nfever  come  to 
Tsinondale.' " 

The  next  morning,  in  the  midst  of  thQ  too- 
late  packing  up,  while  Madame  Drancey  was 
hiding  her  letters  in  her  stays,  and  putting 
into  her  sac  de  nuit  a  French  grammar  and 
a  little  pious  book, — when  the  diamonds  of 
the  Princess  were  safe  in  the  country  car- 
riages, and  while  the  old  aunt,  scared  out  of 
her  serenity  at  last,  was  calling  to  some  one 
to  hide  her  tea-things  in  the  granary,  the 
Lesghis  came.  The  rout  and  the  terror 
caused  by  the  entry  of  the  rarishers  were  as 
terrible  as  if  the  event  had  not  been  foreseen. 
A  Tartar,  with  hideous  countenance,  pounced 
on  Madame  Drancey  and  dragged  her  down 
the  granary  staircase  under  a  narrow  door- 
way, which  bruised  her  head  desperately. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  a  man  in  a  turban 
stopped  the  way,  fought  with  the  Tartar  for 
his  prize  and  carried  her  oE  He  dragged 
her — 

<<into  the  first  court  of  the  chdieau,  where  [she 
continues]  he  handed  me  over  to  a  couple  of 
noukirs,  who  appeared  to  be  entirely  at  his 
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dispoftal.  I  understood  his  language  no  more 
than  he  understood  mine.  He  gave  me  the 
bridles  of  two  horses  to  hold,  and  in  return 
for  a  motion  of  reluctance  which  he  saw  me 
make,  be  showed  me  a  strap  of  leather  with 
a  tolerablv  expressive  gesture.  I  blushed 
with  shame,  but  saw  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  obey,  to  be  resigned,  and 
to  wait" 

The  Lesghis  pillaged  the  mansion  without 
any  apparent  notion  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  treasures  they  found, — fancying,  for 
instance,  that  an  old  glove  was  a  prize  as 
well  as  a  piece  of  plate,  and  that  pomade  and 
chalk  were  as  eatable  as  sugar  and  coffee. 
They  left  behind  them  the  two  eldest  inmates, 
—one  of  these  the  Princess  Tina,  who  had 
been  so  secure  of  their  never  appearing. 
The  other  women  were  put  on  horseback  on 
saddles  made  miinhabitable  by  coarse  nails, 
each  one  behind  her  new  master,  the  children 
cUnging  to  them,  some  here  and  some  there, 
—one  child  died  almost  at  the  outset.  The 
troop  amounted  to  three  thousand  men, 
numerooB  enough  to  carry  off  their  prize  in 
the  &ce  of  a  rescue  attempted  by  some  Oeor- 
giana, — amid  shouts  of  *'  ChoMyl  aman  !  " — 
•cross  the  river  Alazan  through  burning 
oom-fields.  The  mansion  of  Tsinondale  was 
burnt  as  well  as  pillaged.  Madame  Dran- 
cay's  captor  beat  her  brutally  with  a  strap, 
tore  from  her  all  her  trinkets,  and  seems 
only  to  have  been  brought  to  some  sense  or 
semblance  of  humanity  on  becoming  aware 
that  she  was  not  altogether  a  common  ser- 
vant, but  a  person  for  whom  a  gentlewoman's 
ransom  might  be  paid. — ^The  beginning  of 
the  adventure,  nevertheless,  was  the  only 
portion  of  it  in  which  the  Russian  princesses 
and  their  followers  had  to  complain  of  per- 
sonal cruelty ;  but  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  wretched  than  the  forced  march  from 
the  country  pleasure-house  to  the  spot  at 
which  they  treated  with  the  chief,  by  whose 
minions  they  had  been  captiu*ed.  The  son 
of  Chamyl,  it  may  be  recollected,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Czar,  and  not  only  did 
the  chief  insist  that  he  should  be  restored  in 
exchange  for  the  captive  princesses,  but  also 
demanded  that  a  handsome  sum  should  be 
paid  by  way  of  their  ransom  (for  the  satis- 
iKtion,  he  said,  of  his  people).  Till  these 
negotiations  could  be  concluded  thq  ladies 
were  to  be  held  in  the  closest  duress.  The 
party,  too,  was  to  be  separated.  Ere  the 
pfin^eaaea,  however,  reached  tiiefr  "bower" 


(if  thus  by  courtesy  any  private  nook  in  which 
they  were  imprisoned  may  be  called),  they 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  strange, 
savage  halting-places.  A  good  Mollah  was 
their  care-taker  and  conductor;  but  his  good- 
ness could  not  mitigate  such  plagues  as  dirt, 
vermin,  dismal  lodgement,  and  savage  com- 
pany. Captive  Princesses  with  their  trains 
were  rarities  in  those  parts.  The  most 
courteous  of  enemies  oftentimes  was  '*  put  to 
it  **  when  they  had  to  be  boarded  and  lodged; 
as  the  following  somewhat  rough  passage 
may  show. — 

"  That  day's  march  was  long  and  painful. 
We  had  crossed  two  torrents,  and  halted  for 
the  night  in  a  little  hamlet,  the  blackened 
huts  of  which  bespoke  the  greatest  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  made  many  cUffi- 
culties  over  our  recaption,  finding  our  party 
too  large.  At  last,  they  conducted  us  into 
an  enclosure  covered  with  brambles.  We 
mounted  a  staircase,  hollowed  in  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  half-rotted  by  the  rains ;  and  arrived 
in  a  bam,  opening  throughout  its  whole 
length  on  a  terrace  where  bee-hives  were.  I 
had  already  remarked,  in  other  Lesghian 
villages,  that  most  of  these  terraces  were 
devoted  to  the  rearing  of  bees.  Bundles  of 
hay  were  given  to  us,  Indian  com  bread,  and 
a  httle  ewe's  milk  cheese.  The  noukirs  who 
guarded  us  were  billeted  in  a  neighboring 
farm-house.  The  Mollah  who  had  us  in 
charge  had  received  orders  to  let  us  rest  there 
for  some  days.  But  all  idea  of  rest  was  a 
dream.  In  the  night  we  were  tormented  by 
the  filthiest  of  vermin, — ^in  the  dav  we  could 
not  creep  out  on  to  the  terrace  without  being 
stung  by  bees.  Further,  there  was  nothing 
to  tempt  us  abroad,  for  if  by  chance  we 
looked  towards  the  village  we  only  saw  a  few 
hideous  women  in  rags,  whose  wretchedness 
was  terrible  to  see,  and  whose  filth  made  the 
gorge  rise.  On  the  Friday  there  was  an- 
other sight.  The  men  assembled  in  an  open 
place — they  were  nated,  and  danced  under  a 
tree  without  leaves,  venting  cries  in  honor  of 
'Allah,'  which  resembled  the  howling  of  wild 
beasts  rather  than  human  voices." 

The  old  Mollah,  who  had  been  nine  years 
a  prisoner  in  Hussia,  and  had  leamt  the  Mus- 
covite language,  did  his  best  for  his  woe-be- 
gone  and  terrified  prisoners,  and  was  kind  to 
the  children,  which  humanity  Madame  Dran- 
cey  assures  us,  is  generally  a  Lesghian  trait 
But  greater  woe  and  terror  were  stmck  into 
her  heart  by  the  distinguishing  attentions  paid 
her  on  the  road  by  a  young  Mollah,  who  went 
the  length  of  wishing  to  buy  her,  and  who 
absolutely  offered  twelve  francs  of    French 
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money  for  Ker,  after  he  had  been  told  by  a 
malicious  Russian  woman  of  the  party  that 
she  could  make  slurts  and  bread,  and  bring 
up  children.  Somehow,  by  good  chance, 
this  affair  of  barter  was  averted;  and  the 
captives  got  to  Vedena,  the  head-quarters  of 
Ohamyl,  unseparated  and  unpurchased.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  strict  Mussulman  without  con- 
forming to  a  custom  which,  for  prisoners  in 
such  wild  places,  and  when  purchasers  were 
abroad,  must  have  proved  re-assuring  rather 
than  oppressive.  The  women  were  to  be 
covered  up.  Accordingly,  the  evening  before 
they  arrived  at  the  chiefs  quarters,  the  old 
Mollah  fetched  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin,  cut 
it  out  as  thriftily  as  possible,  and  set  them 
going  with  white  sewing-silk  and  needles  to 
make  thehr  own  veils!  By  this  time  some 
communication  had  been  established  betwixt 
them  and  their  male  relatives.  The  latter 
wrote  a  letter  exhorting  the  Princesses  to 
patience,  and  promising  to  do  all  that  Cv  aid 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  ransom  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Such  a  prize  was  expected  by  Chamyl  with 
some  impatience.  But  the  procession  must 
have  worn  a  draggle-tailed,  dejected  aspect; 
since  its  entry  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm  of  rain,  which  wet  their  guards  to  the 
skin.  Madame  Drancey's  expectations  of  what 
a  warrior  chieftain's  home  might  resemble 
were  fulfilled  by  her  finding  herself  before  a 
sort  of  shed,  seven  feet  high  at  the  utmost, 
surrounded  with  palisades,  and  the  picture  of 
a  sheep-cote.  They  had  to  pass  through 
three  courts — ^by  courtesy — ere  they  reached 
the  apartments  in  the  seraglio,  which  had 
been  selected  for  their  incarceration.    There 

"we  found  [says  Madame]  a  bright,  well- 
made  fire  burning.  We  were  in  a  sort  of 
Kttle  cell,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered 
with  a  sort  of  pale  natural  stucco, — a  sort  of 
yellowish  mud,  worked  up  with  water.  A 
wretched  threadbare  carpet  let  us  see  that  the 
floor  was  of  coarse,  badly-joined  planks.  The 
apartment  might  mea8iu*e  about  eighteen  feet 
by  twelve ;  as  to  its  height,  a  man  six  feet 
high  could  not  have  stood  upright  in  it. 
Light  came  in  through  an  opening  about  the 
size  of  a  pocket-hanokerchief.  A  bench  was 
carried  all  round  it,  on  which  were  placed  our 
bundles,  and  the  dirty  carpets  they  brought 
us  to  serve  for  coverlios." 

On  their  first  day,  the  Princesses  were 
treated    as  "company*'   and    feasted  vrith 


honey,  bread,  water,  and  pilau;  but  that  was 
a  bill  of  fare  too  expensive  to  be  kept  up, 
and  the  subsequent  diet  of  these  captive 
gentlewomen  was  anything  but  princely.  On 
the  day  after  their  arrival  audience  of  Chamyl, 
they  obtained  the  use  of  a  wod^-closet  in 
addition  to  the  splendid  apartment  described 
as  laid  out  for  the  lodgment  of  twenty-three 
persons. — 

"During  August  and  September  some 
Georgian  women  slept  in  this  damp  and  daric 
room,  to  which  there  was  no  chimney.  We 
tried  to  make  it  wholesome  by  making  a  fire 
there  in  the  day-time ;  but  we  were  (Obliged 
to  give  that  up  because  of  the  smoke,  and  the 
poor  women  crowding  in  increased  our  misery 
of  imprisonment  and  heat,-7-since,  we  had 
very  rarely  a  candle,  we  were  obliged  to 
maintain  a  fire  day  and  night,  to  enable  the 
nurses  to  attend  to  the  ohildren.  In  the  day 
time,  this  was  made  supportable  by  keeping 
the  great  door  open ;  but  at  night,  when  we 
were  shut  up,  ana  yet  durst  not  let  the  fire 

{)erl8h,  the  neat  compelled  us  to  go  out,  at 
east  so  often  as  we  could  make  for  ourselves 
a  way  without  trampling  on  such  of  the  party 
as  were  asleep. — ^More  than  once  we  had 
hunger  to  bear  as  well  at  thii^  Very  little 
food  was  distributed  to  us,  and  what  food  that 
was ! — a  vile  bread,  made  with  fieit,  which 
gave  it  a  taste  of  tallow.  To  make  Uiis  eat- 
able, we  were  obliged  to  soak  it  in  hot  vrater, 
and  then  to  roast  it  in  the  ashes.  This  dried 
the  bread.  Then  we  could  take  off  the 
crusts,  and  get  the  inside  down  by  aid  of  a 
little  salt.  In  the  summer,  we  had  also 
Indian  com  bread,  which  was  endurable  ao 
long  as  it  was  fresh.  When  it  vraa  stale 
there  was  no  digesting  it.  It  affected  our 
gums,  too,  and  we  were  compelled  to  give  it 
up.  When  bread  and  flour  failed,  they 
brought  us  heads  of  maize  which  we  roasted; 
— inferior  plums  and  apricots,  half-spoiled 
ewe-milk  cheese,  ancient  and  mouldy  enough 
to  turn  the  stomach, — and  salt  meat»  not 
without  its  share  of  mageots. '  There  was 
nothing  eatable,  in  short,  but  the  onions,  a 
rather  dismal  resource." 

The  presiding  spirits  of  this  prison-houae 
are  described  by  Madame  Drancey  as  kindly 
and  conscientious  after  their  kind ;  and  she  is 
eloquent  and  picturesque  in  portraitipe  and 
in  praise  of  Chamyl  and  his  three  wives^ — 
doing  full  (if  French)  justice  to  the  loftiness 
and  sincerity  of  the  warrior,  and  to  the 
womanliness  of  his  helpmates.  But  this  part 
of  her  narrative  is,  possibly,  the  least  trust- 
worthy. The  characteri,  motives,  and  graces 
of  these  persons,  whoM  language  she  could 
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OBljr  f  et  at  by  interpretation,  and  with  whose 
mtecedeatB  she  could  have  small  acquaint- 
•nee,  are  portrayed  and  elaborated  bo  neatly 
aa  to  suggest  the  cabinet  of  a  French  man 
of  letters  in  aome  eiti  in  the  literary  quarter 
of  Paris, — ont  of  which  come,  bb  the  market 
calla  them,  acenea  from  Algiere,  or  from 
Delhi,  or  from  the  Dogstar! — all  capitally 
readable — all  probable,  and  better  (ao  fat  aa 
ihey  are  more  amusing)  than  if  they  were 
But  if  the  details  too  closely  recall  to 


shook  with  great  attention  over  the  ffeet  of 
the  Princess.  After  this  one  of  the  women 
cut  up  a  quantity  of  reaboua  wood  into 
melches,  made  a  tittle  bundle  of  tbem,  and 

[ilanted  it  in  the  hollow  centre  of  a  round 
urap  of  yellow  wai — put  the  whole  thing 
(not  unlike  a  chess-pawn)  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  on  which  it  floated — set  fire  to  the 
matches,  and  when  they  were  properly  lit, 
placed  the  vessel  on  the  cheat  of  the  Princess. 
*  *  Nor  was  this  all.  They  made  a  paste 
with  honey,  butter,  and  some  herb,  e 


„.  the  hand  of  some  htarary_  artificer,  the  ,,  ^t^t  btkr=u"  fd  ^wl 


general  impression  made  on  the  woman  of  }  On'the'whoTe^  h7r'youth"^„,  .„ 
Paris  by  hosts  so  rude,  whom  she  had  auch  .  for  her  disorder— fancied  to  be 
reason  to  hate  and  to  dread,  brings  with  it  a 
certain  credit.  Even  she  seems  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  feuatical  Prophet  of  a  set  of 
poor  hill-folk, — haraased  by  incessant  war- 
fere  with  a  powerful  and  opulent  nation, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  time,  if  he 
had  had  money,  required  to  purvey  niceties. 
Even  she  seenu  to  have  taken  a  lundly  and 
intelligent  view  of  the  hearts  of  the  women, 
kept  in  subjection,  bowed  with  superstition 
aa  they  are,  and  unable,  as  they  seem  to  have 
been,  to  comprehend  what  people  who  are  in 
the  hands  of  Destiny  need  care  about  vicissi- 
tudes and  natural  affections,  and  vain  long- 
ings, and  lasting  sorrows.  We  do  not  rely 
too  much  on  Madame  Drancey's  highly- 
finished  portraitures;  but  a  sketch  of  manners 
soch  as  the  following  is  worth  having : — 

"When  Chouanit^  (Madame  Chamyl  the 
Second),  some  weeks  after  our  arrival,  lirought 
into  the  world  her  little  daughter  Ziiidate, 
■  !,  they  told  us,  very  ill-      ' 


turned  it  was  flung  airay. 
"'  \y  have  done  more 
o  be  consumption 
than  these  magical  performances. — In  doe 
time  the  man  sent  to  Kasafiourte  came  back, 
bringing  what  the  Princess  had  made  him 
buy  for  hefself  and  Zaid^e  (Madame  Chamyl 
the  First),  For  every  time  uiat  the  Princesses 
sect  for  anylhlns  the  wives  of  Chamyl  avtuled 
themselves  of  the  messengers  to  do  com- 
missions and  fo  make  purchases  for  them, 
also,— always  offering  to  give  one  rouble  for 
the  thing  which  might  be  worth  four.  Of 
course  thq  Princesses  refused  this,  and  the 
commisBion  was  thereby  converted  intu  a 
present.  Chouandt^  had  the  same  habit  in 
these  matters  as  Zaidfe ;  but  she  was  so  kind 
to  us  that  I  ascribe  it  more  to  ignorance  than 
to  any  other  cause." 


"We  have  chosen  the  above  as  merely  one 
among  the  many  singular  pictures  with  which 
this  record  of  the  RuEsian  ladies'  captivity  is 
filled.  liegarding  other  suspense  and  ans- 
ietj',  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  many  grave 
matters  had  to  be  settled  ere  the  Princesses 
We  had  to   could  be  restored  to  their  fnmilies,  and  ere 


pass  her  door  to  get  to  the  well.    Cbouandld's   the  exchange  of  prisoners— made  a  first  c< 
illness  was  attributed  to  us,  and  we  were  for- 1  dition   by  Chamyl— could   be  accomplished. 


.  bidden  to  go  out  of  the  seraglio  whi_  ..  .. 
possible  to  avoid  it.     Each  of  those  who  we 
to  the  weU  must  have  a  bit  of  her  clothes  c 
aS,  and  all  these  little  bits  must  be  burnt, 
order   to  neutralize   the  power  of  the  K' 
Eye.     Chouantti's  illness  lasted  for  a  co 
siderftble  time,  and  so  long  as  it  lasted  ^ 
were  compelled  to  remain  shut  up  in  our  01 
comer.— The  health  of  our  own  Princess  An- 
nette caused   us   nncere   anxiety. 
instance  of  his  wives,  Chamyl  sent  a 
Kasafiourte  to  buy  medicine  for  her.     While 
the  messenger  was  absent  (a  two  days'  j 
ney)  they  brought  to  us  the  wisest  of  the 
women  m  the  country.     These  beset  with 
qondons  the  Princess,  who  would  have  been 
only  too  thankful  to  be  rid  of  them.     The 
poor  invalid  was  laid  on  the  ground,  and 
they  brought  a  shovel  used  for  baking  bread, 
in  which  were  Mme  bits  of  flour ;  th«c  they 


L,  the  negotiations  c 
ing  "  the  monies "  were  conducted  after  a 
fashion  which  the  world  tnay  consider  as 
gencrically  "Caucasian."  The  terms  of  barr 
gain  were  screwed  up  with  as  animated  a 
pressure  as  if  Isaac  of  York  or  Shylock  had 
been  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  Threats 
were  circulated  among  the  poor  ladies,  espe- 
At  the  cially  when  post-day  was  at  band.  They 
'  0  be  separated — sent  into  worse  places 

sold,  if  Prince  David  could  not  "  come 
I  down"  with  the  money  hko  a  nobleman; 
and  this  because  the  money  was  called  loudly 
for  by  Cbamyl's  staff-ofitcers  and  troops,  who 
were  not  to  be  appeased  if  it  was  not  forth- 
coming. When,  however,  Prince  David's 
delays  made  it  clear  that  his  Pactolus  was 
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drained  dry  by  Ruin  and  Caucasian  pillage,  doubtable  grapes  were  presented  to  bim,  on 

then  rose  up  Conscience  in  Chamyrs  camp,  the  part  of  his  mothe^in-law.    He  gave  them 

in  the  person  of  the  generous  Djammal-  ^^  ?  f  f^??l  ^^  t^®  ^^^F  ^®  .*^^T®  ^^®"J 

Eddin,  the  father  of  Madame  Zaid^Chamyl.  ^^?^^^^  ^?^^„^  ^^f  him  seriously  m  the  good 

zr.     '  ,,       ,j    ^       ,  ^,       ,       ^^  opinion  of  Zaidde,  and  all  the  women  to 

This  lady,  as  the  eldest  and  the  sharpest  ^^^^  ^j^e  mentioned  the  circumstance.     In 

among  the  three  chieftainesses,  during  the  their  judgment,  it  was  a  piece  of  contempt; 

whole    time  of  captivity,  had  "  turned  to  whereas  it  was  merely  cleanliness.'* 

account "  every  comfort  which  had  been  pro-       „        -      *i.^      ^    c  n    ^  -      in.  -*_ 
.  :•  J  *.    ..   •      1  ^  ..        1.     1.  Il  How  far  the  cause  of  Caucasian  liberty 

Tided  for  their  solace ; — ^yet  it  was  her  rather  ,  4.j-/»*«^4.*i.«  j 

,  .        .  li,-hH  fh  ^^y        expected  m  future  to  thnve  under 

w  o,  seeing     la    no    ing  the  reign  of  one  who  would  have  his  grapes 

done,  mollified  the  inflex.beCa.amy  Who,  at  ^^J  ^^  ^      ^     ^^^^  ^^»^_ 

tost,  penn.tted  the  ladies  to  return  .nto  the  ^^    .      ^^  ^^^^   ''y  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^ 

bosoms  of  their  famihes.     Chamyl  s  son,  of  thU^iunusmg  narrative,  after  having  added,  in 

course,  was  to  come  home,--and  great  was  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  j  ^^^^  »^^  j^^  ^ 
the  joy  and  ceremony  on  the  part  of  chief         j^^       ^^^^^^  ^^    ^^  presents,- 

and  chiefkames.es  at  the  .dea  of  reclaiming  ^/    ^f^^^  ^^^     ^^  ^  »^^  ^^^^^^      ^ 

so    «nport«nt    a    member   of   h"   fa«»ly-  ,t^„ed  from  looWng  at  nieb  fair  temptation. 

Whether  the  Caucasmn  Pnnces  dehght  on  ^^^      ^^^j^  ^^.^^  j^^  ^^  them  seyeral 

the   o«ja8.on    was   equaUy   hvely  may  be  ,i,its  on  its  last  day,-how^dde  fitted  them 

doubted.  If  Madame  Drancey  is  a  fiur  witness.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  J^^^  ^^^^  ^     j^^^  ^^ 

After  the  exchange  was  acceded  to  by  Russia,  ^^^  jj„  ^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^^^^'^  ^^j^ 

,t  naturally  became  a  inatter  of  first  unport-         ^^  tca,-how  a  splendid  charger  was  Jt 

ance  to  venfy  the  article.-  f^^  ^^.^^  Djammal-Eddin,  magnificentlv  c»- 

«  Chainy*  unmediatehr  sent  to  Kasafionrte  parfsoned,— bow  the  whole  population  turned 

the  men  .n  whom  he  had  the  most  confidence,  '   .  ,„  „.,„.    ,.„„  j...^    i..„  ♦u.»„  „„^ 

and  who  had  known  his  son  when  a  child.  °".'  to.^a.tch  them  depart-how  they  were 

Djammal-Eddin  had  had  his  arm  broken  at  °^^«"  "»  J""*"?  carnages  towards  the  try- 

Dargo,  and  must  bear  still  some  remaining  sting-place  at  the  fortrem  of  Courintz  by  a 

marks  from  the  small-pox.     Besides  these  renegade  Russian — ^how  they  were  received 

unequivocal  proofs  of  his  identity,  Chamyl  there  with  military  honor,  by  the  Russian 

would  have  him  asked  if  he  remembered  m  army— and  how  they  were  handed  over  to 

what  manner  he  had  been  made  prisoner,  «nd  their  kinsfolk  with  an  oration,  hwding  their 

what  were  his  fathers  last  words.     Six  Tar-  > .  .        ,■...       j       ...  .        '  .,  j  v.. 

tars  were  charged    with   this  mission.  •  •  h.gh  quahties  and  certifying  to  the  good  be- 

They  were,  also,  bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  ^«^^°^  °^^^^^  ^*P^^«  ^^  captured;    AU,  m 

Princesses,  who  recommended  them  to  Prince  short,  was  done  that  the  most  perfect  courtesy 

Tchavtchavadz^.     Zaidee  availed  herself  of  could  demand.    One  of  the  imprisoned  party 

the  opportunity  to  send  grapes  to  her  son-in-  was  set  free  too  late, — we  allude   to  our 

law ;  out  we  had  by  this  time  got  to  the  close  authqress,  who  was  met  on  her  return  from 

of  February,  and  the  grapes,  having  been  captivity  by  the  death  of  her  mother.     This 

badly  kept,  were  m  a  wretched  state.    When  <•  ii«„,«j    :c  u  aia  ^^*  o»;o-»  a.^«,  *u^ ^«« 

the /ix /artars  arrived  at  Kasafiourte,  they  followed ;  if  it  did  not  arise  from,  the  agony 

were  taken  immediately  to    the  house  of  «^  uncertamty  and  distress  mto  which  the 

Prince  TchavtchavadzA,  who  was  smoking  in  P^or  lady  had  been  thrown  j  a  letter  from 

company  with  ChamyPs  son.      At  the  sight  Paris  to  Madame  Drancey  having  been  re- 

of  his  father's  emissaries,  a  painful  and  singu-  turned  to  her  family  superscribed  ^ith  the 

lar  emotioA  betrayed  itself  on  the  face  of  the  fake  news  that  she  to  whom  it  was  addressed 

young  m^,  but  he  controUed  the  expression  h^d  been  massacred!    Subsequently,  the  le^ 

of  iL     Djammd-Eddm  answered  the  plem-  terrible  truth  had  reached  her  rehitives ,  but 

potentianes  m  Russian,  for  he  had  forgotten  ,  ^,  j  i.    •%*   ^c    ,. 

bs  native  language  j  but,  as  the  Tartar!  went  ^^^  °^°^^^'  ^^"!  ^""^  ^J  ^^'  Merheux, 

on  talking,  ho  recovered  himself  sufficiently  "ever  recovered  from  the  shock  caused  by 

to  imderstand  the  conversation,  though  with-  the  first  intelligence, 
out  being  able  to  take  part  in  it.      The  re- 
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From  The  Spectator  8  Aug. 

SUKOPE  ON  ENGLAND'S   DIFHCULTIES 

IN  INDIA. 

India  is  not  only  an  English,  it  is  a  Euro- 
pean subject ;  and  the  face  of  the  Continent- 
al press  moYes  that  it  is  so.  "Will England 
lose  India  or  not  ?  "  is  a  question  mooted  by 
friends  and  foes,  with  hopes  and  fears  accord- 
ing to  their  feelings ;  and  from  what  they 
say  of  our  prospects,  we  may  judge  of  their 
future  ^conduct  in  the  event  of  any  serious 
loss  to  our  power.  As  the  pendulum  swing- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  large  mountain- 
ous bodies  is  insensibly  inclined,  so  are  na- 
tions instinctiyely  drawn  towards  other  na- 
tions greater  than  themselves,  or  in  other 
words  commanding  a  greater  mass  of  matter. 
Whatever  metaphysical  historians  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  possession  of  territory  is  in 
itself  a  source  of  power,  perhaps  equal  to  the 
influence  of  wealth.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  call 
Kussia  a  **  collossus  on  feet  of  earthenware  ** ; 
yet  Eussia  daily  shows  that  she  is  terrible  in 
spite  or,  perhaps,  rather  because  of  her 
''earthenware"  pedestal.  Political  school- 
masters teach  the  old  nursery  tale  of  a  little 
man  killing  a  Ooliah,  of  a  little  people  being 
stronger  in  its  unity  than  a  great  one  in  its 
diversity ;  but  if  ever  this  was  a  truth,  it  is 
fast  be<K)ming  a  fiction  in  our  days  of  steam 
and  electricity,  when  the  power  of  nations  is 
moved  in  vast  masses  and  anticipated  in  the 
calculations  of  military  arithmetic.  Switzer- 
land, abfe  to  hurl  back  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  and  his  iron-bound  knights,  could 
not  withstand  for  a  day  the  shoeless  soldiers 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  Corsican  Em- 
peror could  conquer  the  best  part  of  Europe, 
not  in  outcannonading,  but  in  outmarchhig 
the  armies ;  but  even  he  found  the  term  of 
bis  career  in  the  vast  territory  of  Russia. 
These  considerations  help  to  explain  the 
strained  attention  with  which  the  Continental 
press  looks  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
India.  On  the  Continent,  more  than  in  this 
country,  it  seems  to  be  felt,  and  is  indeed 
here  and  there  loudly  pioclaimed,  that  Great 
Britain  will  lose  her  European  supremacy  if 
she  lose  India.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  ob- 
serve the  saddened  tone  of  the  Continental 
Liberal  press,  and  its  antagonism  in  the  half- 
suppressed  jubilant  cries  of  the  Absolutist 
organs,  increasing  with  every  shipload  of 
"bad  news  from  India."  All  our  foreign 
eontemporaries  without  any  exception  seem 
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to  take  the  most  lively  interest  in  every  thing 
relating  to  the  revolL  The  "  disappearance* 
of  the  Bengal  army,  the  latest  compositions 
of  "  our  own  correspondent,"  the  private  let- 
ters, and  telegraphic  despatches,  are  most 
minutely  reproduced  on  the  somewhat  Lilli- 
putian sheets  of  the  different  "  joumaux," 
"zeitungen,"  and  "gazettes,"  across  the 
Channel.  The  papers  generally,  to  whatever 
party  they  belong,  give  the  mere  hots  hon- 
estly enough,  with  here  and  there  the  com- 
ment of  some  professor  particularly  wise  in 
Sanscrit  and  Indian  lore ;  but  it  is  when  we 
come  to  the  "  leading  articles,"  or  conclusions 
upon  the  facts,  that  we  detect  the  spuitof 
the  party  represented  by  the  journal 

This  of  course  varies  according  to  the  po- 
litical predilection  as  well  as  the  national 
sympathy  or  antipathy;  for  the  formal  alli- 
ance with  the  Government  of  the  country 
publishing  the  journal  does  not  entirely  regu- 
late the  feeling.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French,  for  instance,  visits  our  Queen  as  a 
friend ;  but  the  press  of  France,  does  not 
talk  in  friendly  fashion.  We  may  describe 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
French  journals  in  the  words  of  their  own 
countryman  the  SUcle — 

"  The  great  events  which  threaten  at  pres- 
ent the  English  power,  have,  as  was  natural, 
given  fresh  ardor  to  the  enemies  of  our  Eng- 
lish alliance.  These  writers  see  perils  to 
Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  China, 
Greece,  Canada;  ana  are  nigh  condemniiy 
England  to  non-existence.  It  is  only,  accorf 
ing  to  them,  a  question  of  time." 

The  Journal  des  D4bats — ^which  once  had 
Russian  s}inpathies,  if  it  has  them  not  still 
— is  gradually  assuming  a  tone  of  more  set- 
tled hostility  towards  England.  Perhaps  the 
change  of  ministry  in  Constantinople  may 
have  contributed  to  a  certain  rancorous  exul* 
tation  in  the  journalist,  but  at  all  events  he  is 
quite  ready  for  the  harshest  constructions. 
He  assumes  that  the  great  if  not  the  chief 
cause  of  the  revolt  in  India  is  hatred  of  £n^ 
lish  domination,  and  he  finds  a  proof  of  this 
hatred  in  the  atrocity  of  the  excesses  oom- 
mitted  by  the  Sepoys.  Frenchmen  are  air 
ways  greater  at  an  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  a  fact  casually  presented,  than  at  trac- 
ing the  &ct  to  its  causes;  otherwise  the 
French  writer  might  have  remembered  that 
the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Sepoys  on  the 
British  have  been  preceded  by  the  like  atroc- 
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ides  perpetrated  by  Indians  upon  each  other 
and  even  upon  themselves.  The  yictims  of 
Thuggee,  Suttee,  Juggernaut  sacrifices,  were 
not  British  but  Hindoos. 

The  Imperialist  ^<fa/*e&«,  which  is  almost 
considered  a  ministerial  paper,  goes  yet  fur- 
ther than  the  Journal  des  Dibais :  e.  g. 

"There  is  a  profound  panic  in  London; 
ibr  in  the  worst  days  of  its  history  England 
has  received  no  more  violent  check.  In  &ct, 
the  loss  of  India  would  be  a  deathblow  to 
her  commerce  and  industry;  and,  once 
driven  out  of  thaf  country,  the  former  con- 

auerors  would  find  insurmountable  obstacles 
'  ever  they  should  think  of  returning.*' 
"In  the  first  instance,  they  have  cruelly 
op])res8ed  the  Indians,  who  are  now  taking 
their  revenge,  and  who  probably  will  prefer 
to  be  exterminated  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  to  bear  again  the  odious  yoke  of  the  for- 
eigner." 

"  The  English  have  hurt  the  national  feel- 
ing, and  committed  acts  of  breach  of  civiliza- 
tion \Usercivil%9ation,']  They  have  to  an- 
swer now  a  terrible  account :  instead  of  civ- 
ilizing India,  they  have  exploited  it.  They 
only  wanted  slaves,  but  they  have  created 
Spartacuses." 

"Is  the  British  Cabinet,''  asks  the  same 
journal,  "going  to  demand  French  help 
against  the  revolted  Indians ;  and  if  so,  will 
our  Government  accede  to  it  ?  Such  is  the 
question  which  political  men  ask."  The 
mode  in  which  our  French  allies  discuss  the 
question,  however,  would  not  assist  in  recon- 
eiling  the  English  public  to  such  a  request  if 
our  Government  were  disposed  to  make  it 
or  to  the  acceptance  of  the  help  if  it  were 
j>roffered. 

While  the  journals  of  France  appear  to 
racoon  upon  the  abandonment  of  India  by 
fiogl  and,  the  Liberal  press  of  Germany  ener- 
geticaily  expresses  an  opinion  that  England 
is.poli  dcally  and  morally  bound  to  ciu-b  the 
.rebellious  spirit  of  the  Bengalee  Sepoys,  in 
order  to  extend  civilization  throughout  the 
East.  Our  own  observation  now  confirms 
the  ot!.mimary  statement  of  the  SUcle,  that 
''the  |)apers  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
and  iFi'ankfort,  express  strong  good  wishes 
for  Eiig  land,  in  a  somewhat  doctrinaire  hsh- 
ion,  excusable  in  learned  professors,  but  too 
detailed  to  be  quoted." 

The^.  id(fperidance  Bdge — ^which  has  some- 
times ;hf.%n  thought  a  Russian,  sometimes  a 
*  French  organ  in  the  Belgian  capital — ^per- 


haps embodies  another  class  of  feelings  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative.  A  French  adventurer 
of  the  name  of  Girodon  returned  to  France 
last  vrinter,  to  see  his  family  and  to  marry  a 
sweetheart  at  Nantes.  An  old  soldier  of  the 
school  of  Dupleix  and  Montcalm,  a  garde- 
du-corps  of  Charles  Dix  in  1830,  he  became 
a  voluntary  exile,  with  the  intention  of  fight- 
ing the  English  wherever  he  could  meet  i 
them.  Ultimately  he  found  his  way  to  Bur- 
mah,  where,  under  the  name  of  D'Orgoni,  an 
anagram  of  his  real  name,  he  raised  a  trou- 
blesome enemy  for  the  British ;  one  whose 
hostility  must  be  counted  among  the  circum- 
stances that  contributed  to  embolden  the 
Sepoys  of  Bengal. 

"During  the  beginning  of  last  winter, 
when  the  marriage  of  General  D'Orgoni  took 
place,  he  declared  loudly  and  oategoricallr, 
m  all  the  salons  where  he  had  the  entr^,  m 
Paris  and  in  Nantes,  'That  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  believe  the  English  domination 
in  India  settled ;  that  the  Native  pojpulation 
had  an  implacable  resentment  against  the 
Company ;  that  their  anger  would  break  out 
on  the  first  occasion ;  that  a  great  number  of 
princes,  apparently  in  subjection,  would  lift 
up  their  head  one  day;  that  as  flEur  as  re- 
garded his  own  person  he  had  only  reached 
his  eminent  post  on  account  of  his  personal 
hatred  of  all  Englishmen,  against  whom  he 
had  declared  war  without  mercy,  so  that  he 
would  not  lay  his  sword  down  befbre  the  last 
Englishman  had  been  driven  firpm  Indian 
soil,  &c." 

The  Independanee  truly  remarks,  that 
while  D'Orgoni  was  thus  expressing  himself 
in  Paris,  the  East  India  Company  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  their  Indian  empire,  and  the 
departments  in  all  the  Presidencies  and  in  Eng^ 
land  were  receiving  the  most  satisfactory  as- 
surances from  the  Colonels  of  regiments. 

We  conclude  our  instructive  survey  widi  a 
specimen  of  Italian  feeling — 

"  The  enemies  of  England,"  says  the  Pied- 
montese  Opinione,  "already  rejoice  at  the 
insurrection  of  the  East  Indies;  asserting 
that  if  England  do  not  now  lose  her  empire^ 
she  will  lose  it  in  time  not  far  distant. 
Wherefore  we  counsel  them  to  hasten  the 
cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  for  if  Eng- 
land should  lose  the  Indies,  and  those  regions 
should  remain  a  prey  to  their  domestic 
tyrants,  the  commerce  of  the  Indies  will  be- 
come a  fiible  of  the  Thousand-and-ooe 
Nights." 


Vtom,  Th«  Pz«M  22  Aug. 

In  the  letter  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Napier  which  was  published  in  the  Times  on 
Monday  last,  the  public  were  presented 
with  a  few  samples  of  the  beneficent  Govern- 
ment of  India  during  late  years.  We  were 
there  told  of  porters  pressed  by  thousands  to 
carry  a  Govemor^Generars  baggage,  and 
then  left  for  above  a  year  and  a  half  unpaid 
—of  cultivators  dragged  from  their  fields, 
along  with  their  carts  and  bullocks,  to  convey 
the  baggage  and  stores  of  the  army,  and  so 
taken  hundreds  of  miles,  often  without  any 
zemuneration,  till  their  bullocks  died  on  the 
road  and  their  carts  had  fallen  to  bits — of 
men  detained  in  this  way  months  and  some- 
times years  from  their  homes,  and  then  find- 
ing on  their  return  their  wives  in  the  keeping 
of  the  officials  who  had  pressed  them — and 
of  organized  debaucheries  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  class  calculated  to  drive  the  dart 
deep  into  the  native's  soul.  There  is  no  one 
acquainted  with  what  we  may  call  India  be- 
hind the  scenes  who  will  not  at  once  recog- 
nize the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  old  hero's 
tale.  We  h^e  reason  to  believe  upon  the 
best  authority  that  one  Resident  turned  his 
Residency  into  a  scene  of  wholesale  juvenile 
prostitution.  We  have  heard,  too,  of  other 
high  functionaries  acting  over  again  the  part 
of  Angdo  with  Isabella.  We  could  name 
an  Indi^  civilian  who  has  boasted  openly 
that  when  either  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  be- 
fore him  was  a  woman,  and  a  pretty  one,  he 
always  made  the  sacrifice  of  her  honor  the 
price  of  his  decree.  We  could  point  out  a 
Strict  where  the  feeling  of  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  the  misconduct  of  women  is 
so  strong  that  the  discovery  of  a  misbe- 
havior invariably  entails  death  on  the  erring 
sister,  or  daughter,  or  wife,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  execution  afterwards  of  the  hus- 
band, father,  or  brother  who  has  thus  wiped 
out,  as  he  supposes,  the  family  stain.  And  in 
that  district  a  regiment  composed  largely  of 
the  lowest  caste  of  men  has  been  openly  en- 
couraged by  their  commanding  officer  in 
schemes  of  systematic  seduction  and  abduc- 
tion; and  he  has  used  language  so  gross 
when  remonstrated  with  by  the  police  officers 
and  the  magistrates,  that  it  would  have 
miured  his  expulsion  with  ignominy  from 
any  other  service  in  the  world.  Yet  that 
man  haa  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Goy- 
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emment  because  he  happened  to  have  intentt 
with  the  Governor;  and  the  regiment  has 
been  notorious  for  its  outrages  and  infiEunies 
from  that  day  to  this.  Indeed,  all- who  have 
read  the  "  Life  of  Napier,''  or  studied  Indian 
questions  generally,  must  have  long  since 
observed  that  it  is  not  on  the  perpetrators  of 
abuses,  but  on  the  exposers  of  them  that  the 
East  India  Directors  have  always  hurled  their 
bolt.  Their  maxim  throughout  has  been, 
'<  Collect  for  us  as  much  money  as  possible ; 
and  as  to  the  rest  do  just  as  you  like,  only  do 
not  trouble  us." 

Machiavelli  tells  us  that  the  most  absolute 
despotism  may  long  flourish,  provided  that 
the  ruling  class  abstains  from  violating  the 
rights  of  property  in  the  vanquished,  and 
from  every  thing  like  outrages  on  the  femali 
sex.  The  East  India  Directors,  however, 
appear  not  -to  value  Machiavelli,  for  their 
whole  system  has  been  one  continued  breach 
of  the  law  which  he  lays  down.  The  extent 
to  which  the  rights  of  property  have  been 
violated  was  explained  very  lucidly  in  the 
Conservative  Leader's  late  speech,  and  the 
extent  to  which  outrages  on  women  have 
been  tolerated,  the  accounts  of  the  outbreak 
in  Cabul,  the  letter  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  the  tales  one  hears  in  Indian 
society  disclose.  Nor  is  it  only  the  poorer 
class  of  women  that  have  been  the  sufferers. 
At  Cabul  the  ladies  seduced  were  nearly  all 
women  of  family,  and  in  one  of  the  instances 
quoted  by  us  the  victim  of  the  judge  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  social  rank.  In  the 
case  of  the  Nagpore  princesses,  also,  though 
their  virtue  remained  untouched,  the  insults 
heaped  upon  them  were  so  dishonoring  as  to 
arouse  the  feelings  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
to  vengeance.  One  of  them,  we  have  been 
informed,  was  so  heart-broken  by  the  treat- 
ment received  at  the  hands  of  our  officials 
that  she  has  since  sunk  into  the  grave. 

When  such  has  been  the  nature  of  the 
rule  to  which,  as  disclosed  in  its  naked  de- 
formity, we  have  subjected  the  people  of 
India,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the 
advisers  of  Lord  Canning  should  have  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  try  and  stifle  all  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  this  rebellion  by  putting  a 
gag  upon  the  Indian  press.  These  causes, 
however,  no  one  can  have  the  least  difficulty 
in  discovering,  who  has  perused  the  accounts 
from  India  that  have  come  from  independent 
sources ;  and  more  especially  that  admirable 
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picture  ^rbich  was  presented  in  the  late  peti- 
tion of  the  missionaries  of  Bengal  But, 
happily,  the  measures  which  these  short- 
sighted cofincillbrs  are  taking  to  stifle  all 
discussion  are  precisely  those  which  will 
intensify  it  in  a  tenfold  degree.  AlreadJ'  do 
we  see  that  the  suppression  of  the  right  of 
publication  in  India  is  likely  to  be  produc- 
tnre  of  much  more  effective  appeals  to  public 
opinion  at  home.  However  much,  therefore, 
we  may  reprobate  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  placed  on  the  loyal  European  press  in 
India,  we  can  hardly  regret  them,  because 
they  will  transfer  the  controversy  from  India 
here.  And,  after  all,  the  battle  of  Indian 
wrongs  and  Indian  remedies  must  be  fought 
out  here,  and  not  at  Calcutta ;  for  here  alone 
«are  to  be  found  the  men  and  the  machinery 
adequate  to  so  vast  a  reform. 


Vfom  The  Bzaminer,  29  Aug. 
OUB  INDIAN  BMPIRE  VALUED. 

F0REIONER8  continue  to  indulge  in  the 
belief  that  we  are  the  rich,  great,  and  power- 
ful nation  that  we  are,  because  we  have  some 
forty  colonies  and  an  Indian  empire  with  180 
millions  of  Indian  subjects ;  but  the  fact  is,  as 
we  have  before  asserted,  that  we  owe  our 
foreign  dominions  to  our  greatness,  not  our 
greatness  to  our  foreign  dominions.  Our 
Indian  and  colonial  empire  are  simply  evi- 
dence of  the  power,  enterprise,  and  ambition 
that  are  in  us,  and  beyond  all  doubt  we 
should,  by  virtue  of  our  race,  our  liberty,  and 
our  geographical  position,  have  been  a  great 
nation  if  we  had  never  possessed  them. 
France  is  great  with  a  few  colonies,  and  the 
fow  that  she  has  an  encumbrance  to  her ;  and 
America  is  great  without  any  at  all.  We 
have  som»^  of  the  elements  which  constitute 
greatness  in  a  degree  to  which  neither  Amer- 
ica or  France  possess  them. 

Let  us  look  a  little  closely  at  the  subject  of 
our  colonies  and  Indian  empire.  All  our 
tropical  colonies  have,  for  the  majority  of 
their  inhabitants,  African  negroes,  and  require 
a  large  military  and  naval  force' to  hold  them 
in  subjection.  Nature  has  stamped  those 
regions  as  unfit  for  the  settlement  of  our 
race,  as  much  as  for  the  multiplication  of 
sheep  or  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Our  exports 
to  them  are  much  less  than  to  the  former 
colonies  of  Spain  or  of  Portugal,  and  there  is 
not  an  artideof  their  produce  that  we  should 
not  get  as  dieaply  and  abundantly  without 


them  as  with  them.  They  are  no  field  for  the 
training  of  our  armies,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  cemeteries  for  troops.  We  are,  wiA 
all  this,  burthened  with  the  cost  of  their 
whole  military  and  naval  protection.  Thdr 
real  value  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to  the  harbors 
of  convenience  or  refuge  they  afibrd  our 
shipping,  and  their  consequent  importance  to 
our  naval  power. 

Our  colonies  in  temperate  regions  inhabited 
by  our  own  race  are  more  valuable,  or  at 
least  less  burthensome  than  our  tropical  ones. 
They  are  properly  the  ofispring  of  our  com- 
mercial ambition,  in  times  when  monopoly 
was  considered  the  soul  of  commerce.  This 
last  was  the  ground  on  which  they  were  long 
imagined  to  be  useful  to  us,  but  it  has  long 
ago  been  abandoned  as  false  and  ruinous. 
These  colonies,  including  those  we  have  lost, 
as  well  as  those  which  we  still  hold,  have 
afforded  a  vast  and  valuable  field  for  emigra- 
tion, until  at  length,  in  the  short  course  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  there  has  sprung  up 
a  new  people  as  numerous  and  as  enterprising 
as  those  of  the  parent  country ;  doubling,  in 
short,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Every  one  of 
these  colonies  has  increased  in  value  in  pro- 
portion as  its  dependence  on  the  parent  state 
has  diminished,  and  the  most  useful  of  them 
all  are  those  that  are  wholly  independent. 
Nearly  all  our  emigration  is  to  these  colonies, 
and  they  take  off  yearly  some  quarter  of  a 
million  of  our  redundant  population.  With 
respect  to  trade,  they  take  yearly  some 
twenty-five  millions  of  our  produce  and  man- 
ufactures, being  about  a  fourth  part  of  what 
we  furnish  to  the  whole  world  besides,  while 
they  furnish  us  with  the  two  greatest  staples 
of  our  manufactures,  and  with  gold  and  sUver 
beyond  what  we  receive  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  our  enormous  Indian 
empire,— of  our  million  and  a  quarter  of 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  our  180  millions 
of  subject  nations.  India  has  been  called  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  British  crown,  and  as  a 
mere  figure  of  speech  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  metaphor.  No  doubt  India  contributes 
largely  to  our  fame  as  a  nation.  No  doubt  it 
is  a  marvellous  tale  to  tell  that  in  the  short 
period  of  a  century,  we  should  have  been  able 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  many  strange 
countries  six  times  as  populous  as  our  home 
emp^,  and  at  the  distsoiee  of  half  the  eir- 
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eumferenoe  of  the  globe  from  us.  No  other 
people  ever  accomplished  so  vast  an  achieve- 
ment.    * 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  our  eastern 
acquisitions,  and  we  shall  not  discover  much 
to  vaunt  of.  Commerce  was  originally  the 
sole  object  of  our  intercourse  with  India.  By 
the  latest  returns,  those  of  1855,  our  exports 
to  India,  the  fruit  of  two  centuries'  labor, 
amqunted,  in  round  numbers,  to  ten  millions 
in  value,  and  this  included,  not  only  the  trade 
of  our  own  absolute  possessions,  but  also  of 
countries  over  which  we  have  no  control 
The  amount  is  less  than  one-half  our  average 
exports  to  those  American  colonies  that 
revolted  from  us  eighty  years  ago.  Our 
exports  to  our  Australian  colonies  in  1855 
amounted  £6,500,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  some 
700,000  British  free  colonists  consumed 
British  produce  and  manufactures  to  an 
amoimt  within  less  than  a  third  of  the  con- 
sumption of  180  millions  of  dependent  In- 
dians. It  would  be  useless  on  this  point  to 
add  another  word. 

As  a  field  for  emigration,  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  say  that  India,  being  either 
within  the  tropics,  or  far  too  near  them,  and 
already  densely  peopled  with  its  indigenous 
inhabitants,  affords  little  scope.  But  the 
colonization  of  India  from  England,  even  to 
the  extent  to  whIcL  it  was  practicable,  it  was 
our  pemicio^is  policy,  of  which  we  are  at  this 
moment  reapmg  the  bitter  fruits,  to  prohibit 
or  restrain.  According  to  the  Parliamentary 
returns,  10,000  is  the  entire  number  of  free- 
bom  Britons  not  in  the  public  service,  through 
the  whole  compass  of  our  Indian  dominions, 
and  of  this  poor  number,  the  result  of  a  cen- 
tury's occupation  and  sovereignty,  all  but  300 
are  confined  to  the  towns  in  which  English 
law  is  administered.  The  entire  English 
population  of  India,  civil,  military,  and  indus- 
trial, would  be  largely  estimated  at  60,000, 
which  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  Englishman 
to  3,000  natives.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  with  so  frightful  a  disproportion  between 
the  conquerors  and  conquered  we  should  have 
been  ill  prepared  for  the  murderous  rebellion 
that  has  come  upon  ur  ? 

Let  us  next  try  the  value  of  India  by 
financial  results.  The  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
told  us  in  his  now  well-remembered  minute 
that  he  had  raised  the  gross  Indian  revenue 
to  £30|000,000.    By  the  latest  xeturos,  how- 
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ever,  it  turns  out  to  be  only  £27,000,000,  or 
£3,000,000  less' than  he  represented  it  Of 
this  again,  better  than  £3,000,000  are  con- 
tributed, not  by  our  subjects,  but  by  strangers^ 
the  Chinese,  for  instance.  Each  Indian  8ub» 
ject,*then,  taxed  as  he  is  to  his  utmost  power 
to  pay,  and  sometimes  beyond  his  power, 
contributes  at  the  average  rate  of  Ss.  6d.  a 
head.  The  Indians,  then,  pay  with  much 
difficulty  about  "one-twelfth"  part  of  the 
taxes  which  we  ourselves  pay  at  home  with 
comparative  facility.  Notwithstanding  clear 
and  undeniable  evidence  of  poverty,  we  early 
made  up  our  mind  that  India  overflowed  witu 
wealth,  seemingly  for  no  better  reason  than 
because  the  poets  had  said  so ;  nor  to  this  day 
have  we  got  rid  of  the  pemicioiis  delusion. 
That  delusion  was  in  Ml  force  in  the  year 
1793,  when  the  East  India  Company  engaged 
to  pay  the  nation  a  sum  of  £10,000,000  for  a 
twen^  years'  lease  of  territory  and  trade. 
They  paid  one  twentieth  part  of  that  sum, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  holding,  Parliament 
had  to  absolve  them  from  the  payment  of  the 
remaining  £9,500,000.  In  the  same  year  of 
delusion  as  to  Indian  wealth,  the  Company 
fixed  their  establishments  on  a  scale  corres- 
ponding to  the  [imaginary  opulence,  and  on 
that  scale  these  establishments  continue  to 
the  present  day,  when  the  poverty  of  the 
country  is  proved,  and  beyond  all  question. 

But  let  us  look  to  what  India  has  already 
cost  this  country,  and  what  it  inrjll  inevitably 
cost  it  for  some  years  to  come.  Not  con- 
tented with  the  delega,ted  sovereignty  of 
India,  and  a  monopoly  of  Indian  trade,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  the  neighboring  naticms, 
the  Company  insisted  that  a  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  tea  to  the  people  of  England  was 
indispensable  to  enable  them  to  conduct  the 
government  They  got  it,  and  reckoning 
only  from  1793  to  1833,  when  they  were 
deprived  of  their  monopoly,  they  fleeced  the 
nation  of  at  least  a  million  a  year,  causing 
thus  a  loss  to  England,  through  India,  of  the 
thumping  sum  of  £40,000,000. 

In  making  our  Indian  conquest,  a  territorial 
debt  has  been  incurred  amounting  at  present, 
in  round  numbers,  to  £50,000,000,  and 
promising  quickly  to  be  much  larger.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  a  home  debt  of  £17,000^ 
000,  with  a  set  off  of  near  £5,000,000  on 
account  of  a  certain  guarantee  fund,  raising 
the  whole  debt  for  which  the  Indian  revenue 
is  liable  to  £62,000,000.    We  have^  howevei^ 
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to  add  to  the  Kability  of  the  Lidlan  territory 
a  guarantee  of  five  per  cent  on  £30,000,000 
of  railway  stock,  which  if  Indian  railway 
property  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  pay  as 
much  as  one-half  the  pledged  interest,  will 
raise  the  whole  Indian  debt  to  £77,000,000, 
bearing  an  annual  interest,  in  round  numbers, 
of  £3,500,000. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Indian  revenue.  Its 
net  amount,  after  paying  charges  of  collection, 
and  assignments  or  liens  on  it,  is  by  the  last 
returns,  £21,000,000,  which,  with  the  stub- 
bornness of  poverty,  refuses  to  increase.  In 
every  year  of  the  last  three  of  the  returns, 
the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income  by  about 
£2,000,000,  adding  in  this  short  tune  £6,000,- 
000  to  the  debt.  When  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1866-57  are  rendered,  we  shall  probably 
have  the  same  normal  deficiency,  to  which  will 
have  to  be  added  £1,000,000  for  the  Persian 
war, — a  war  for  which  India  furnished  the 
sole  pretext 

For  the  present  year  the  financial  diffi- 
culties will  be  enormously  enhanced  by  the 
existence  of  a  civil  war  produced  by  the  con- 
spiracy of  a  petted  and  spoiled  army.  There 
are,  or  rather  there  were,  before  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  £12,000,000  of  realized  money 
in  hard  silver  rupees  in  the  various  treasuries, 
and  of  this  £2,000,000  are  said  to  have  been 
already  plundered  by  the  mutineers.  Then, 
there  will  be  large  defalcations  in  the  collec- 
tions, and  a  frightful  expenditure  in  suppress- 
ing the  wide-spread  insurrection,  and  organ- 
izmg  a  new  army  to  «ubstitute  for  the  rebel- 
lious one  that  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  revenues  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Bengal  proper  will  not,  we  hope,  be  perilled 
by  the  insurrection,  but  those  of  the  north- 
western and  adjacent  provinces  must,  for  the 
most  part,  be  lost,  and  they  amount  to  £7,- 
000,000.  Loss  of  revenue  and  additional 
expenditure  will  assuredly  reach  a  sum  which 
will  raise  the  whole  Indian  debt  to  a  sum  little 
short  of  £100,000,000,  on  which  the  interest 
will  exceed  £4,000,000,  absorbing  thus  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  net  income,  sup- 
posing that  to  undergo  no  diminution. 

Perhaps  the  sketch  which  we  have  now 
given  may  assist  in  disabusing  foreigners,  and 
not  a  few  of  ourselves,  of  the  erroneous 
notion  that  we  owe  much  of  our  power  and 
wealth  to  India.  It  affords  a  large  strategical 
field  for  our  armies,  and  a  field  of  enterprise 
for  our  upper  and  middle  ciaBses,  with  more 


trade  than  we  should  have  under  native 
anarchy,  but  beyond  this  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said  with  any  confidence  of  its  utility  or 
importance  to  us. 

But  whether  our  Indian  empire  be  useful  or 
useless  to  us,  it  must  be  maintained,  or  i! 
lost  for  a  moment,  it  must,  at  whatever  cost, 
be  re-conquered.  Our  honor  demands  it, 
and  we  must  fulfil  our  destiny.  Now,  for 
every  engagement  and  every  responsibility 
incurred  by  the  so-called  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  nation  is  answerable  both  in  law 
and  equity.  That  company,  for  now  seventy- 
three  long  years,  has  been  nothing  else  than 
a  branch  of  the  executive,  and  if  it  has  proved, 
as  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  it  has,  a 
clumsy,  expensive,  and  inefficient  form  of  ad- 
ministration, the  Parliament  that  created  it  is 
alone  to  blame.  The  Government  has  been 
throughout  guilty  of  what  the  Scots  law  calls 
"vicious  intromission,"  and  has  thus  made 
the  nation  responsible  for  its  intermeddling. 
The  existing  Government,  indeed,  to  do  it 
justice,  is  not  slow  to  admit  its  obligations, 
for  we  lately  saw  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer offering  a  helping  hand  to  the  East 
India  Company;  and  what  is  strange,  the 
Directors  declining  it,  and  professing  (a  civil 
war  raging  all  the  while  over  half  India,  in- 
volving plundered  treasuries  and  obstructed 
collections)  that  their  difficulties  are  not  finan- 
cial! 

From  The  Kxwnlnwr  29  Aug. 
TEMPTATION  OF  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL 

The  Times  has  been  behaving  downright 
satanically  to  Lord  John  Kussell,  taking  him 
up  to  a  "  specular  mount,"  and  showing  him 
the  peerage  and  all  its  advantages,  to  tempt 
and  wheedle  him  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Never  for  man  or  mouse  was  a  trap 
so  variously  and  luxuriously  baited  as  thi^ 
which  our  sl]^  contemporary  has  set  for  our 
noble  tribune. — "  New  opportunities  of  use- 
fulness," to  catch  his  patriotism ;  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Lords,  with  **  a  possible  premier* 
ship,"  to  fire  his  ambition ;  and  "  an  honora- 
ble retirement,"  should  he  be  ingloriously 
disposed  to  prefer  his  ease  to  his  fame  or  hit 
duty.  Many  little  prudential  considerations 
are  set  before  him  also ;  with  as  rare  a  dish 
of  flattery  as  ever  was  cooked ;  for,  decidedly 
the  greatest  rarity  of  the  season,  if  not  the 
most  delicate,  is  the  flattery  of  Lord  John  in 
the  columns  of  the  llmeA,  We  have  to  con- 
gratulate his  lordship  upon  being  restored  to 
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it  **  higtorieal  celebrity ;  **  he  is  once  more 
"the  time-honored  leader  of  the  Whigs;'* 
he  has  recovered,  we  are  happy  to  state,  '*  his 
tmrivalled  accomplishments  and  commanding 
reputation ; " — in  short,  in  the  words  of  the 
aong,  '■Lord  John  has  got  his  own  agam,''  and 
we  have  only  to  hope  he  may  keep  it  To  do 
80,  let  him  of  all  things  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  silvery  tongues  that  now  chaunt 
his  praises  fbr  a  purpose  they  have ;  let  him 
be  the  more  tenacious  of  his  post,  the  greater 
the  eagerness  he  observes  in  cunning  quarters 
to  dislodge  him  from  it  Many  a  public  man 
has  been  lowered  by  being  raised,  and  found 
to  his  chagrin  that  promotion  was  not  always 
increase  of  dignity  or  strength. 

Bryden's  or  Chaucer's  tale  of  the  cock  and 
the  fox  is  exactly  in  point,  a  case  of  wheed- 
ling to  hit  the  Times,  and  unsuccessful 
wheedling,  for  Lord  John's  example  and  en- 
couragement Lord  John  is  the  cock,  the 
cock  of  the  Commons,  the  herald  of  our 
parliamentary  morning;  the  Times  is  the 
fox  below,  oiling  his  tongue  with  fair  speeches 
to  lure  down  the  popular  bird  from  his  perch, 
to  be  made  a  marquis  and  a  meal  of.  But 
Reynard  had  only  just  now  been  extremely 
rude  and  unkind  to  Chanticleer,  who  had  in 
fact  only  j  ust  escaped  from  his  clutches ;  and  the 
fox  accordingly  felt,  as  doubtless  the  Times 
feels  also,  the  extreme  difficulty  and  deUcacy 
of  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 


«( 


Though  I,"  said  he,  **  did  ne'er  in  thought 

offend, 

How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  ! 
Th'  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess. 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress. 
Descend,  so  help  me  Jove,  as  you  shall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind.'* 
•*  Nay,*'  quoth  the  cock,  •*  but  I  beshrew 
us  both. 
If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath,"  &c. 

Sir  Chanticleer  said  much  more  upon  the 
occasion,  but  the  end  was  that  he  refused  to 
descend  from  his  place  of  power  and  van- 
tage; so  Keynard  was  foiled  with  all  his 
train  of  wiles,  and  the  cock  owed  his  safety 
to  his  true  position,  and  his  wise  resolution 
to  keep  it. 

Supposing  it  to  be  time  for  Lord  John  to 
retire  from  the  field  where  he  has  performed 
10  many  exploits,  and  achieved  so  much 
&mey  we  must  say  that  some  of  the  reasons 
gben  for  holding  that  faith  are  singular. 

^Lord  John  Russell's  elevation  to  the 
Peerage  could  scarcely  add  to  his  personal 


impK>rtance,  but  it  would  ^ve  him  new  oppor- 
tunities ofpublic  utility.  It  \k  time  for  him  \m 
leave  the  House  of  Commons.  Forty  years  of 
activity  as  a  member,  the  leadership  of  Min- 
istries and  of  Oppositions,  long  experience  in 
all  great  affairs,  and  a  celebrity  wmch  may  b6 
called  historical,  have  constituted  a  position 
which  it  becomes  difficult  to  maintam  with 
dignity  amid  the  confficts  of  a  popular 
assembly." 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  read  of  difii- 
culties  coming  of  experience,  that  usually 
smooths  them,  aad  habitual  success  embar- 
rassing a  statesman  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  dignity.  If  it  be  easy  to  any  public  man 
to  maintain  his  digi)ity  amid  the  confficts  of 
any  assembly  in  the  world,  it  must  surely  be 
to  one  whom  forty  years  of  activity  have 
inured  to  such  warfare,  who  has  led  Ministries 
and  led  Oppositions,  to  whom  the  greateel 
affairs  are  familiar  aa  his  garter,  and  who  haa 
so  conducted  them,  with  such  ability,  and  tA 
such  issues,  as,  to  have  made  for  himself  an 
historical  celebrity.  But  these  circumstances 
are  now,  we  are  told,  the  very  things  that 
hamper  this  poor  Lord  John  of  ours.  Never 
was  a  man  so  inconvenienced  by  his  own 
brilliant  career.  He  cannot  move  for  the 
multitude  of  his  trophies  that  block  up  the 
road.  He  is  ad\ised  to  retire  to  the  Lords, 
out  of  the  way  of  his  own  triumphs  in  the 
Commons. 

No  less  strange  is  the  following  more 
special  ground  for  the  transposition  recom- 
mended : 

"  If  the  House  of  Commons  is  impatient 
of  an  old  reputation,  the  Lords  are  greatly 
in  want  of  an  experienced  leader  whoee 
energy  is  yet  unbroken  by  time.  Lord 
Derby,  who  unfortunately  represents  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  is  a  consummate  rhetori- 
cian; but  the  absence  of  serious  purpose 
makes  him  at  the  same  time  rash  in  debate 
and  timid  when  it  is  necessary  to  form  a 
practical  decision." 

But  Lord  Derby  is  not  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  he  is  only  the  leader  of  a 
party  in  it,  and  as  long  as  that  party  is  led  by 
a  man  without  serious  purposes,  rash  in  de- 
bate, and  timid  in  action,  so  long  at  least  we 
may  be  content  with  the  present  strength  of 
the  liberal  interest  in  the  upper  chamber; 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  reinforcing  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  John  may  be  confident  that  were  he 
not  so  important  in  the  place  where  he  is, 
such  wonderful  pains  would  not  be  taken  t9 
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•oax  him  out  of  it.  The  Lords  may  be 
yery  badly  off  without  him,  and  no  doubt  his 
'*  unrivalled  talents  and  commanding  reputa- 
tion "  would  make  a  sensible  addition  to  the 
lustre  of  that  assembly ;  but  we  are  well  sat- 
isfied that  the  lower  house  would  los^  more 
than  the  upper  would  gain,  and,  moreover, 
'  that  the  loss  would  take  place  at  a  time  when 
the  public  could  least  afford  to  incur  it. 

Whether  or  not  his  lordship's  transfer  to 
the  Peers  would  improve  the  prospects  of  the 
Jews,  we  are  not  very  curio^is  to  inquire ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  greater  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  to  which  the  Times  also 
alludes,  we  have  a  very  decided  opinion  that 
at  least  until  that  is  settled,  the  tune  will  not 
^ve  arrived  for  Lord  John  Russell  to  accept 
a  coronet,  whether  to  use  it  as  a  pillow  to 
rest  his  head,  or  employ  it  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  "  possible  premiership."  It  is  admitted 
that  **  age  has  not  so  fSEtr  cooled  his  aspirations 
aa  to  reconcile  him  to  abstinence  from  politi- 
eal  struggles.''  Lord  John  has  still  some  hot 
blood  in  his  veins  ,*  and  as  it  is  by  no  means 
oertain  that  our  political  struggles  are  over, 
who  knows  that  we  may  not  yet  want  a  man 
of  his  pluck  and'  ambition  to  lead  us  ?  We 
have  him  now  in  the  Commons,  where  alone 
ke  could  do  us  that  service,  and  we  cannot 
consent  to  part  with  him  at  present. 

From  The  Examiner,  August  29. 
OUR  IRON  NERVE.  # 

Over  the  grave  of  the  Abbd  Claude  Chappe, 
inventor  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  modem 
system  of  telegraphing,  there  was  erected  a 
bronze  telegraph.  It  was  thought,  indeed, 
that  he  had  perfected  a  monument  cere 
pertnnius;  but  the  metal  stands,  while  of 
the  Abb<^'s  cunning  the  last  traces  disappear. 
There  remains  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
story  of  the  yoimg  priest  who,  as  a  schoolboy, 
with  few  holidays,  invented  means  of  talking 
with  his  brothers  at  another  school  half  a 
league  distant,  although  still  in  sight,  and 
afterwards,  by  help  of  his  cousin  Delauney, 
perfected  the  invention  into  a  manner  of 
telegraphing  which  was  received  with  trans- 
ports of  joy  by  the  French  Convention  four- 
and-sixty  years  ago.  Its  first  words  spoken 
in  public  were  of  victory — news  of  a  victory 
of  Cond^  ovfer  the  Austrians — and  back  in  a 
few  minutes,  post-haste  in  a  new  fashion,  it 
carried  the  reply — ^**  The  Army  of  the  North 
'  has  deserved  well  of  its  coimtry." 
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Marches  and  battles  are  the  events  con- 
nected  with  the  telegraph  throughout  its 
early  history.  It  was  the  soldier's  friend 
before  it  was  the  minister  of  peace.  The  first 
telegraph  mentioned  anywhere,  perhaps,  was 
the  fire  kindled  by  the  Israelites  when  marcb- 
ing  in  the  Desert  The  Gauls  talked  to  each 
other  by  the  aid  of  beacon  fires,  and  spread 
from  tribe  to  tribe  intelligence  of  Ceesar's 
movements  by  the  help  of  light.  The  Roman 
soldier  spoke  to  distant  eyes  by  appearances 
and  disappearances  of  torch-light  at  a  win- 
dow. On  Trajan's  cqlumn  there  is  a  figure 
of  this  kind  of  lighthouse  signalling.  When 
light  was  given  up  for  wooden  posts  the 
poetry  of  telegraphs  had  to  be  quoted  at  s 
discount.  We  improved  greatly  in  England 
on  the  method  of  the  Abb^  Chappe,  making 
good  use  of  some  ideas  to  be  found  in  a  book 
written  nine  years  before  Chappe's  invention 
was  adopted,  Professor  Bergstrasser's  8^ 
ihematography. 

Professor  Bergstrasser's  Synthemcdogror 
phy  !  Was  that  to  come  upon  us  in  the  days 
when  the  great  hills  should  speak  no  more 
with  tongues  of  fire  P  There  is  an  end  now 
of  Professor  Bergstrasser.  We  have  super- 
seded the  light  only  with  the  lightning,  and 
our  telegraphs  bring  us  back  into  sympathy 
with  old  heroic  days.  Again,  we  feel — 
acutely  at  this  hour  we  feel — ^what  .^schylos 
meant  when  he  caused  one  of  his  plays  to 
open  with  a  watchman  looking  for  the  fire 
upon  the  mountains  that  should  telegraph 
the  fall  of  Troy  to  Clytemnestra.  She  hears 
of  it  before  a  night  has  covered  the  event, 
and  replies,  when  the  chorus  asks — 

**  What  messenger  so  swift? 

Vulcan,  who  sends 

The  flashing  fire  from  Ida.*' 

For  such  a  flash,  akin  to  that  of  light  when 
we  besieged  another  Troy  in  the  Crimea,  we 
know  with  what  a  mighty  expectation  we  in 
England  waited.  Could  such  a  flash  but 
come  from  Delhi ! 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  has  de- 
termined— we  think  most  discreetly — not  to 
repeat  until  next  year  its  effort  to  bind  with 
an  electric  cord  the  old  world  to  the  new. 
There  is  an  Association  of  some  standing, 
which  has  spent  the  last  few-  years  in  obtain- 
ing, and  has  obtained,  all  necessary  firmans 
and  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  an 
electric  telegraph  between  Europe  and  India. 
It  is  in  a  position  to  begin  work  at  once,  if  it 
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find  at  once  the  requinte  material.  The 
Atkntk  cable,  hundreds  of  miles  long,  is  not 
to  be  coiled  up  for  many  months  and  pass 
into  a  state  of  hibernation.  It  can  bo  imme- 
diately turned  to  account.  It  is  wanted  at 
once  for  the  establishment  of  a  submarine  tele- 
graph across  the  Red  Sea,  which,  with  some 
other  lines  of  communication  traced  abready, 
will,  before  another  autumn  has  come,  reduce 
to  a  week  the  time  needed  for  verbal  communi- 
Mtion  between  England  and  India.  There  is, 
mdeed,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
one  other  material  required,  and  that  is 
money.  The  Indian  telegraph  will  cost  three 
quarters  ofi  a  million — say  a  million — and 
mdess  supported  by  a  guarantee,  may  be  a 
bad  investment  for  the  capitalist,  although  to 
the  nation,  under  circumstances  like  the 
present,  it  might  save  a  million  in  a  week. 

That  the  line  will  be  laid  down  we  do  not 
doubt.  That  a  day  is  to  come  when  lines  of 
electric  telegraph  wl4  be  laid  down  between 
aU  countries  of  the  globe  we  do  not  doubt. 
There  are  some  philosophers  who  say  that 
life  18  electricity;  certainly,  in  one  sense, 
electricity  is  life.  The  telegraph  wire  is  the 
world's  iron  nerve,  and  it  is  destined  to  be 
true  of  the  world's  life  as  it  is  true  of  the  life 
of  animals,  that  general  development  rises 
with  every  advance  towards  completeness  in 
the  nervous  system.  When  the  great  ner- 
vous centres  are  connected  by  their  tele- 
graphic lines  with  every  outpost  j  \fhen  the 
head  instantly  is  cognisant  of  a  pinch  in  the 
toe,  and,  when  the  will  prompts — ^by  a  flash 
down  any  line  it  may  select — the  immediate 
accomplishment  either  of  delicate  or  complex 
movements,  or  of  acts  of  force,  can  set  the 
hands  to  rend  an  oak  or  play  upon  a  fiddle, 
then  the  living  body  is  a  type  of  what  the 
living  world  may  yet  become. 

The  Atlantic  scheme, — in  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  which  we  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
though  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  en- 
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counter  a  few  more  mishaps  at  starting, — ^the 
Atlantic  scheme  has  been  a  godsend  in  the 
mere  conception.  About  nineteen  years  ago 
a  man  well  read  in  the  latest  curiosities  of 
science  would  have  had  to  say  that  there  was 
an  electric  telegraph  at  work  somewhere  in 
America  which  was  found  to  work  even  across 
a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  Eleven 
years  had  not  elapsed  since  these  telegraphs 
were  first  passed  under  water,  in  a  modest* 
way.  One  was  sunk  in  Portsmouth  Harbor 
in  November  1846,  to  connect  the  landing- 
stairs  by  Royal  Clarence  Yard  with  one  of  the 
dockyards.  That  was  the  first  submarine 
telegraph  laid  dowQ  by  Englishmen.  There 
was  also  one  in  America  under  the  Hudson. 
Then  came  in  September  1851,  the  link  be- 
tween England  and  France ;  a  wider  stretch 
was  then  adventured  upon,  and  in  June  1862 
Holyhead  was  joined  to  Dublin.  In  the  May 
following  sixty-five  miles  of  iron  nerve  joined 
Belgium  to  England.  Then  courage  was 
taken  by  success,  and  larger  schemes  were 
found  to  be  not  visionary.  Finally  came  the 
bold  offer  to  join  with  an  electric  wire  the  old 
world  to  the  new.  The  scheme  was  found 
good  in  the  eyes  of  the  peopie ;  the  more  it 
was  dwelt  upon  the  more  it  appeared  practi- 
cable. But  when  the  civilized  world  had 
become  used  to  talking  of  a  submarine  cable 
to  which  we  should  give  an  extra  five  hundred 
or  thousand  of  miles  length  as  margin,  the 
greater  was  felt  to  include  the  less,  and  now 
no  little  scheme  looks  terrible.  During  the 
last  few  days  ships  have  gone  out  on  a  firesh 
attempt  to  put  an  electric  cable  to  bed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  ships  have  gone  out  also  to 
join  Sicily  to  Malta,  and  sundry  other  pro- 
jects of  the  kind,  all  of  great  magnitude  and 
all  in  a  forward  state,  have  been  before  the 
public.  There  is  none  among  them  all  so 
interesting  to  this  country  as  the  plan  of 
making  now  a  way  for  mind  to  pass  between 
the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea. 


"  A  soBBOw's  CBOWN  OP  soBBow.'* — To  what 
poet  does  Tennyson  allude,  when  he  says  : 

" This    is  truth  the 

poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 

happier  things?  " 


The  similarity  of  sentiment  in  a  couplet  in 
Eloi&a  to  Abelard — 

**  Of  all  afflictions  taught  a  lover  yet, 
'Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget," 

would  lead  me  to  suggest  Pope.    What  say  your 
raiders. — Ab<««  and  (^wriet^ 
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From  Thfl  Economirt. 
WHITHER  ARE  WE  TENDING? 

SOCIAL  PHASES. 

Every  man,  even  if  his  recollection  go  no 
fbrther  back  than  1848,  must  now  be  sensible 
that  the  course  of  society  is  ver}'  different 
from  our  foresight  and  expectation,  and  is 
very  little  guided  by  our  knowledge  of  its 
past  course.  Then  all  men  were  astounded 
by  a  great  revolution  in  France,  the  effects  of 
which  extended  to  almost  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope. For  a  brief  season,  this  absorbed  the 
attention  of  those  whose  business  it  is,  under 
the  great  scheme  of  division  of  labor,  in- 
cluding public  writers,  to  observe  and  reflect 
on  social  questions.  But  the  season,  consid- 
ering the  importance  of  the  events,  was  very 
brief,  and  wholly  insufficient,  even  for  the 
actors  in  those  events,  and  equally  insufficient 
for  mere  observers,  carefully  to  sound  their 
depths  at  all  points,  and  fully  to  comprehend 
all  their  causes  and  their  consequences.  Nu- 
merous doubts  still  cling  to  the  mind  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  sudden  outbreak  in  1848, 
and  many  persons  still  hope  again  to  take 
up  the  threads  then  broken,  and  weave  fur- 
ther revolution^  They  are  daily  at  work, 
and  fill  many  other  persons  more  numerous 
than  themselves,  with  a  dread,  from  imperfect 
comprehension,  of  further  great  changes. 
Instead  of  any  individual  having  mastered 
the  course  of  society,  so  as  to  control  or  even 
understand  it,  there  is  a  practical  conviction 
to  the  contrary,  and  an  apprehension  that,  at 
any  moment,  it  may  be  hurried  into  new  con- 
vulsions. With  this  possibility  we  do  not 
concern  ourselves ;  we  only  refer  to  the  unex- 
pected revolution  of  1848  as  having  roused 
the  attention  of  Europe  to  social  subjects, 
but  as  having  fixed  it  for  too  short  a  period 
on  them,  to  enable  even  the  most  attentive 
observers  fully  to  comprehend  them. 

Before  the  excited  passions  had  subsided 
into  calm  appreciation,  the  discoveries  of 
gold,  first  in  California  and  then  in  Australia, 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  to  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  and  different  objects.  Revolu- 
tion was  forgotten  in  the  general  hope  of  a 
real  golden  age.  The  fiery  spirits  of  the 
world  sought  gratification  in  the  eager  pur- 
suit of  the  precious  dust.  An  impulse  was 
everywhere  given  to  commercial  speculation 
and  to  the  development  of  industry.  Rest- 
less revolutionists  found  new  objects  of  am- 
bition, and  social  improvements  were  antici- 


pated from  other  sources  than  political 
changes.  Instead  of  constitutions  and  forms 
of  Government,  the  probable  effects  of  the 
gold  discoveries  on  the  fortunes  of  individuals 
and  the  policy  of  States  engaged  public  at- 
tention. Writers  on  bullion  and  currency 
took  the  lead  of  writers  on  poHtical  reform. 
But  the  gold  discoveries  found  us  as  unpre* 
pared  to  appreciate  them  as  did  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848.  Wild  were  the  conjectures  as 
to  the  rate  of  interest,  the  rise  in  prices,  the 
relative  value  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
necessity  of  at  once  substituting  a  silver  for  a 
gold  coinage,  &c. ;  and  the  results  hitherto 
have  1)een  very  different  from  all  expectations. 
The  best  informed  have  been  almost  as  much 
deceived  as  the  least  Deeply  and  calmly  as 
some  reflective  persons  have  watched  the 
gold  discoveries,  which  for  a  short  time  ab- 
sorbed the  general  attention,  we  are  all  still 
very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  will 
induce  individuals  to  do  and  what  r^ulations 
they  will  compel  States  to  adopt. 

Their  effects  will,  however,  be  silently  de- 
veloped throughout  society,  affiBcting  the 
whole,  and  must  be  left  to  time ;  but  while 
the  prosperity  they  promoted  was  in  full  tide, 
the  nation  drifted  into  the  Russian  war,  and 
a  totally  new  set  of  circumstances  immed^ 
ately  chained  the  public  mind.  All  Europe 
went  mentally  into  Asia.  The  Black  Sea 
became  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  ChanneL 
Places  ift  Turkey  never  heard  of  before  were 
our  military  stations  and  empoiia  of  trade. 
New  paths  to  commerce  were  opened,  and 
many  geographical  lessons  concerning  places 
close  at  hand  given  to  us  all.  From  a  dire 
necessity  which  no  one  could  overlook  or 
deny,  administrative  and  military  reform  were 
taken  up.  Great  changes  not  previously 
thought  of,  were  begun  both  in  our  dvil  and 
military  administration,  and  the  nation 
then  shown  to  be  as  unprepared  for  the 
and  its  consequences  as  it  was  for  the  revob- 
tion  of  1848.  It  had  great  natural  resources; 
its  commercial  marine,  its  vast  wealth,  gave 
it  great  available  power,  and  at  a  great  cost 
it  prosecuted  the  short  war  to  a  peaceful  con- 
clusion. That  war  and  its  consequences,  how* 
ever,  surprised  the  nation  more,  and  taught 
it  a  more  severe  lesson  than  all  the  convul- 
sions of  Europe.  They  generally  increased 
its  self-approbation:  it  brought  into  h'ght 
many  glaring  defects,  teaching  us  that  we 
had  till  then  taken  a  mnch  too  favorable  view 
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of  our  relative  condidon  and  policy.  Eyer 
rince  the  peace  we  have  accordingly  been 
strenuously  engaged  in  reforming  and  im- 
proving both  our  oiril  and  military  adminis- 
tration. 


Napier  may  have  darkly  predicted  it,  and,  in 
common  with  **  many  experienced,  civil,  and 
military  servants  of  the  Company,**  have 
warned  us  that  *'  mutiny  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger which    threatens    India;"  but   it  bM 


But  while  deeply  engaged  in  this,  and  be4  taken  the  nation,  and  taken  the  East  India 


fore  even  the  principles  on  which  the  reforms 
should  proceed  are  fully  agreed  on,  and  there- 
fore before  the  subject  is  completely  under- 
stood, the  publk:  mind  has  become  powerfully 
occupied  oy  the  gigantic  mutiny  in  India. 
No  public  writer — ^no  public  man— can  at- 
tend to  any  thing  but  India.  The  deep 
national  interests  at  stake ;  the  national  com- 
passion outraged  by  terrible  acts  of  violence ; 
the  national  honor  wounded,-  the  national 
power  assailed  in  its  most  vulnerable  point  so 
as  to  beget  alarm  even  for  the  national  great- 
ness ;  and  the  almost  unheard-of  sufferings 
of  many  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywom- 
en, have  at  once  carried  the  whole  nation 
mentally  to  India.  The  events  there  have 
an  intense  interest  for  humanity.  Other  peo- 
ple, other  nations,  at  once,  from  political  mo- 
tives or  from  the  ordinary  motives  of  s)7npa- 
tfay  with  ejery  great  struggle  and  every  suf- 
fering, now  look  to  India.  It  most  unexpect- 
edly excites  the  curiosity  of  the  world,  and 
absorbs  all  the  attention  which  can  be 
■pared  from  every-day  business.  Like  the 
revolution  of  1848,  it  at  once  attracts  and 
fixes  the  general  mind  and  compels  observa- 
tion. 

It  is  quite  plain,  however,  that  we  are  as 
little  prepared  for  the  mutiny  of  India  as  we 
were  for  the  revolution  of  1848.     Sir  Charles 


Company,  and  taken  the  Government,  by 
surprise.  It  was  quite  as  little  expected  by 
our  public  writers  as  by  our  ploughboys; 
and  again,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Russian  war,  the  nation  finds  itself  very 
little  prepared  to  meet  a  great  emergency. 
The  immediate  line  of  action,  what  we  are 
at  once  compelled  to  do,  is  clear  and  certain ; 
but  the  statements  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
mutiny,  its  course*,  its  probable  consequences, 
and  how  India  is  to  be  maintained  if  again  pos- 
session of  it  in  tolerable  quietnesss  be  as- 
siured,  are  crude  to  the  last  degree.  For  the 
event  we  are  morally  more  unprepared  than 
physically,  and  what  we  ought  to  do  and 
what  we  shall  do  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
Events  must  decide  for  us,  and  till  the  battle 
be  fought  out,  all  conjectiures  as  to  future 
policy  may  be  discarded  as  out  of  season. 
All  the  great  events  we  have  hastily  referred 
to  and  the  latest  more  than  all  the  rest, 
teach  the  same  lesson.  The  past  is  not  an 
index  to  the*  immediate  future,  nor  does  our 
knowledge  of  it  prepare  us  for  what  is  to 
come.  Events  indeed  are  strictly  bound  to- 
gether, but  we  have  not  yet  ascertained, 
somewhat  to  our  discredit,  the  connection  be- 
tween those  which  constitute  the  life  of  so- 
ciety. 


•*  MUUPSIMUS  **      AXD      **  SUMPSIMTTS  ** — Will 

some  compassionate  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q.*'  fur- ; 
nish  a  reference  to  the  origiaal  authority  for 
the  story  of  the  old  priest  who  refused  to  change  ' 
his  old  **  Mumpsimut  **  for  their  new  **  Sump^  \ 
ttmut      ? 

[The  story  is  thus  narrated  by  Camden  in  hU 
Bemaim  (edit.  1674,  p.  868.)  :  »•  King  Henry  i 
VIIL,  finding  f«ult  with  the  disagreement  of 
preachers,  would  often  say, '  Some  are  too  stiff 
in  their  old  Mump*imtu,  and  others  too  busie 
and  carious  in  their  new  Sumptimut;  *  haplv  , 
borrowing    these   phrases    from    that    which 
Master  Pace  his  secretary,  reporteth    in  his; 
book,  De  Fruciu  Doctrintt^  of  an  old  priest  in  ,' 
that  age,  which  always  read  in  bis  portass  [bre- 
viary] Mumptimut,  Dotnine,  for  Sumptimut : 
whereof  when  he  was  admonished,  he  said  that 


he  now  had  used  Mumptimut  thirty  years,  and 
would  not  leave  his  old  Mumptimut  for  ihdr 
new  Sumptimut/*] — Notet  and  Qutriu, 


**  WooDKN  Walls,*'  whkn  nasT  APPusn  to 
Enousu  Ships  op  War. — Whitelocke,  who  was 
sent  by  Cromwell  on  a  mission  to  Sweden  in 
1663-4,  having  been  asked  by  the  queen  whether 
the  ships  which  accompanied  him  belonged  to 
the  government  or  private  individuals,  thus  an- 
swered :  **  the  dommions  of  the  Commonwealth 
consisting  of  islands,  our  chiefest  defence  is  oar 
navy;  our  best  bulwarks  are  those  wooden 
walls.**  Did  this  term,  now  applied  to  the 
English  navy  throughout  the  world,  originate 
with  Whitelocke,  Cromwell's  minister,  or 
it  known  before  his  time  ? 
— ^ottt  and  (^uiriet. 
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THE  AUSTBO-BBLaiAN  MAEBIAaE. 


From  the  Spectator  1  August. 
THE  AUSTRO-BELGIAN  MARRIAGE. 

"  Henceforth,"  said  the  Burgomaster  of 
the  Belgian  capital  in  uniting  the  Princess 
Charlotte  to  the  Ai'chduke  Maximilian,  "a 
new  bond  imites  us  to  Austria :  "  and  proba- 
bly the  Burgomaster  was  right.  The  situa- 
tion of  Belgium  is  peculiar.  At  the  Paris 
Conference  steps  were  taken  which  greatly 
derogated  from  the  moral  independence  of 
Belgium,  and  tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion 
which  prevails  that  France  has  had  an  eye  to 
a  re-absorption  of  French  Flanders — a  con- 
venient stride  towards  the  Rhine.  If  the 
Duke  of  Brabant  is  completely  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Jesuits,  the  *fia£t  lends  a  fur- 
ther doubt  to  the  question,  what  will  become 
of  Belgium  after  Leopold?  The  Duke 
might  unmake  the  dynasty;  for  though  it 
might  have  the  support  of  the  Catholic  peas- 
ant majority,  it  would  be  intolerable  to  the 
Protestant  energy  and  independence  of  the 
towns;  and  he  would  thus  prepare  for  a 
union  of  Catholic  Belgium  with  most  Catho- 
lic France,  whose  Emperor  is  the  Pope's 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  whose  foreign 
Minister  treats  Belgium  so  cavalierly.  No 
wonder  if  King  Leopold  should  seek  new 
props  to  the  throne  which  he  must  leave  to 
feebler  hands ;  and  should  set  against  the  in- 
fluence that  would  rend^  Belgium  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  Khine  an  influence  that 
would  regard  Belgium  as  an  outpost  to  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  the  more  probable,  since  undoubtedly 
Belgium  has  not  found  in  another  quarter 
the  support  on  which,  by  family  ties  and  po- 
litical sympathy,  she  ought  to  have  counted. 
The  protocol  making  that  vicious  allusion  to 
the  Belgian  press  was  signed  "  Clarendon," — 
80  little  weight  had  the  oral  objection  of  our 
Minister  in  his  own  estimation.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  while  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  Cabinet  assisted  at  the  Con- 
ference which  indorsed  Count  Walewski's 
manifesto  against  Belgium,  almost  the  high- 
est representative  of  our  Court  assisted  in 
fastening  the  link  which  more  closely  unites 
constitutional  Belgium,  our  neighbor,  to  arbi- 
trary Austria  on  the  other  side  of  Europe. 
The  incident  reminds  us  how  much  more 
closely  united  are  the  several  courts  of  Eu- 
rope than  the  peoples,  or  even  the  political 
states,  of  that  same  Europe.    Boyal  Belgium 


is  closely  joined  to  Imperial  Austria ;  and  m 
find  the  pervading  family  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
which  unites  us  by  so  many  links  with  thk 
royal-imperial  connection,  assisting  ij\  the 
forging  of  this  new  link  in  the  network ;  the 
djlConsort  of  our  Queen  promoting  that  further 
I  consolidation  which  helps  to  render  the  royal 
clan  of  Europe  as  independent  as  possible  of 
national  predilections  or  vicissitudes. 

This  match  draws  closer  the  family  union 
of  the  Saxe-Coburg  &mily,  whidh  supplies 
three-fourths  of  the  blood  of  KiDg  Albert  [or 
King  Edward  YD  ?]  and  mans  the  throne  of 
Belgium,  with  the  class  that, principally  occu- 
pies the  petty  thrones  of  Germany  and  the 
higher  thrones  of  Prtissia  and  Austria ;  and 
it  proportionately  tends  to  consolidate  a  claas 
whose  interests  and  predominant  feelings  are 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  their  own. 
The  recently-arranged  "link"  between  our 
own  Court  and  that  of  Prussia  did  so  in  a 
mor^  direct  mode.  And  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  our  present  most  influ-. 
ential  statesmen,  who  themselves  more  inti- 
mately belong  to  the  diplomatic  than  the  po- 
litical class,  do  anything  to  counterbalance 
this  consolidation  and  enlargement  of  the 
royalist  interests  on  the  Continent  as  opposed 
to  the  national  interests.  It  is  our  belief 
that  "  some  day  "  this  reactionary  progress 
of  that  great  joint-stock  privilegium  will  be 
eflectually  checked ;  but  much  sufiering, 
possibly  a  convulsion,  will  mark  the  transi- 
tion. Such  great  human  events  may  hinge 
upon  the  coupling  of  young  men  and  women, 
more  remarkable  by  position,  probably,  than 
by  personal  character. 


Dr.  Blomfield,  late  Bishop  of  London, 
has  not  long  survived  his  resignation  of  the 
episcopate.  His  dangerous  illness  from  an 
epileptic  attack  was  announced  only  on  Tuee- 
day,  and  he  died  on  Wednesday,  5  Aug.'  at 
Fulham  Palace,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age.  Dr.  Blomfield  was  bom  at  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  where  his  father  was  Master  of  ■ 
the  Grammar  School.  He  remained  under 
parental  instruction  until  he  was  eighteen, 
when  he  went  to  Cambridge.  There  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1810  he 
was  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  known  as  the 
editor  of  .^Eschylus.  Livings  were  showered 
upon  hhn — three  in  a  few  years.  In  1817 
Dr.  Howley,  Bishop  of  London,  ap|>ointed 


BR.    BLOMPEBLD. — BUGENB  SUB.— ^ASTN   COOK. 


\am  examining  Chaplain,  and  gave  him  the 
HTing  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopgate,  and  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Colchester.  In  1824  he  be- 
came Bishop  of  Chester;  and  when  Dr. 
Howley  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbur}', 
in  1828,  Dr.  Blomiield  became  Bishop  of 
London.  In  this  capacity  he  labored  hard  to 
promote  the  erection  of  churches  and  the 
foundation  of  schools,  and  to  make  provision 
for  the  poorer  clergy.  The  extension  of 
bishoprics  in  the  Colonies  had  his  warmest 
support,  and  in  his  time  their  number  was  in- 
creased from  fiye  to  thirty-one.  In  his  latter 
days,  the  rise  of  Tractarianism  rendered  his 
position  a  difficult  one ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  filled  it,  trying  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  had  been  often  commented  on  in  the 
public  prints,  sometimes  in  a  bitter  spirit. 
Dr.  Blomfield  was  an  effective  preacher  and 
a  good  debater.  He  was  a  man  of  regular 
and  virtuous  life,  and  it  is  stated  that  "  his 
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last  act    of  consciousness    was    an    act   of 
prayer." — Spectator. 

The  well-known  French  novelist,  Eugene 
Sue  died  at  Annecy  in  Savoy,  on  3  Aug.,  of 
disease  of  the  brain.  He  was  bom  in  1804, 
the  soif  of  one  of  Napoleon's  physicians ;  his 
baptismal  sponsors  were  Josephine  and  Eur 
gene  Beauharnais.  He  served  as  a  medical 
man  both  ashore  and  afloat,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  He  early  took  to 
literature.  In  1848  he  manifested  Demo- 
cratic and  Socialist  opinions,  and  was  elected 
in  18o0  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly. 
He  went  into  exile  after  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1 86 1 . — Spectator. 

■  I  ■■!        ■■■■■■■■       ^  1^        ■■  ^. 

Miss  Ann  Cook  has  died  at  Folkstone  at 
the  great  age  of  a  hundred  and  four.  She 
had  lived  under  five  Sovereigns,  from  George 
the  Second  to  Victoria. 


TuitKiNG  TO  THE  £ast. — What  are>the  rea- 
sons asually  adduced  for  turning  towards  the 
Esst  (as  many  congregations  do  and  particu- 
larly I  think  in  villages) ,  at  the  repetition  of 
oar  Church  Creeds?  Many  adopt  this  prac- 
tioe,  and  know  not  why.  Busticus. 

[The  learned  Bishop  Sparrow,  in  his  Ratio- 
naie  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ^  1661, 
p.  44.,  has  given  two  reasons  for  the  observance 
of  this  ancient  practice :  1.  The  East  is  the 
most  honorable  part  of  the  world,  being  the 
region  of  light,  whence  the  glorious  sun  arises, 
which  is  emblematical  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. 2,  As  the  Jews  in  their  prayers  looked 
towards  the  mercy-seat;  so  the  Christians 
turned  towards  the  principal  part  of  the  Church, 
the  altar,  of  which  the  mercy-seat  was  but  a 
type.  The  most  carious  and  learned  treatise  on 
this  practice  will  be  found  in  Gregorii  Pos- 
ihuma :  or  Certain  Learned  Tracts,  written 
by  John  Gregory,  M.  A.,  4to.,  1671,  chap. 
xnii.,  who  states  that  **  our  forefathers  lived 
and  died  in  the  belief  that  the  second  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  would  be  in  the  East,  as 
shown  in  the  following  quotation  from  Lib. 
Festivalis  in  Dedicatone  Ecclesia  :  "  Lete  us 
thinke  (so  the  priest  used  to  say  on  the  Wake- 
days)  that  Christ  dyed  in  the  Este,  that  we  may 
be  of  the  uombre  that  he  dyed  for.  Also  let  us 
thinke,  that  he  shall  come  out  of  the  Este  to 
the  doome.  Wherefore  let  us  pray  heretily  to 
Hhn  and  besely,  that  we  may  have  grace  of 
•QSlrition  in  oar  hearts  of  our  misdeeds  with 
ahrift  luid  satiafbction,  that  we  may  stonde  that 
m  t]v»  right  honde  of  our  Lord  Jesa  Christ." 
Consoltftlao  Bishop  Kay  on  Tertullian  p. 
402.;  and  on  Clement  of  Alexandria  ^  p.  452.; 


Bishop  Stillingfleet's  Ecclet.  Cases,  p.  882.; 
Stavely  on  Churches,  p.  155. ;  Wheatly  on  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  "N.  &  Q.,"  Ist  S. 
VIII.  592. — JVb/fi«  and  Queries. 


"  To  ENOOK  UNDER.'* — 

**  A  common  expression  which  denotes  that  a 
man  yields  or  submiteT.  Submission  is  expressed 
among  good  fellows  by  knocking  under  the 
table.  * ' — Johnson, 

**  An  expression  borrowed  from  the  practice 
of  knocking  under  the  table  when  conquered." 
— Imperial  Dictionary. 

Neither  Richardson  nor  Webster  notice  the 
phrase. 

**  If  therefore,  after  this,  I  *go  the  way  of 
my  Fathers,*  I  freely  waive  that  haughty  epi- 
taph *  Magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis,*  and  instead, 
knock  under  table  that  Satan  hath  beguiled 
me  to  play  the  fool  with  myself." — Asgill 
('*  translate  "  Asgill),  quoted  in  Southey's 
Doctor,  ch.  oixxu.,  p.  452.  of  the  one  vol. 
edit. 

Will  some  one  tell  me  something  about  this 
knocking  under  table  ?  Is  it  an  obsolete,  or  an 
existing,  custom  ?  What  kind  of  submission, 
and  to  whom  ?  and  what  manner  of  conquest 
does  it  indicate  or  admit  T  and  how  did  the 
fashion,  if  it  were  one,  arise? — ffotes  and 
Queries. 


FuMADOES — Among  whets  for  the  appetite. 
Burton  {Anat.  Mel.)  meuiions fumadoes.  Am 
I  right  in  supposing  that  these  were  sn^oked 
fish  ?  Sausages  are  there  spoken  of  as  salsages. 
— JSTotesand  Queries. 
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THB  GOUMTB88  DH  BOMKSVAL. 


From  The  Athiiumm. 

The  Countess  de  Banneoal :  History  of  the 
Times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth--lLa 
Comtesse  de  BonnevcU,  ^^-c].  By  Lady 
Georgiana  FuUarton.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  P.  Douhaire.  (Paris,  Vaton  j  Lon- 
don, Barth^s  &  Lowell).  ■ 

Amongst  the  many  personages  conspicu- 
ous during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centur}%  few  raised  so  much  contemporary 
curiosity  as  Claude  Alexandre  Count  de  Bon- 
nevaL  He  appeared  endowed  with  every  at-, 
tribute  of  popularity  and  success.  St.-Simon 
describes  Mm  as  well  bonii  with  considerable 
miUtary  talents,  witty,  well  read,  extravagant, 
and  dissipated.  By  M.  Sainte-Beuve  he  is 
celebrated  as  gay,  cordial,  amiable,  witty,  in- 
solent, and  bon  enfant  And  with  such  en- 
dowments, his  adventures  were  of  that  extra- 
ordinary nature  to  which,  as  to  those  of  Lord 
Byron,  or  the  Younger  Son,  every  strange, 
unfathered  story  is  ascribed.  In  BonnevaPs 
own  lifetime  fictitious  memoirs  were  founded 
on  this  romantic  theme.  The  real  events  of 
his  history  can  scarcely  be  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. 

As  a  child,  Bonneval  distinguished  himself 
in  the  navy,  which  he  had  entered  at  the  in- 
vitation of  his  relative  Tourville.  An  affair 
of  honor  with  a  superior  officer,  the  Count  de 
Beaumont,  caused  him  to  abandon  this  pro- 
fession and  to  enter  the  army.  This  he  did 
in  1698,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
War  of  Succession  in  1701  he  piurchased  the 
coiAmand  of  a  regiment  of  infantry.  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  "  Causeries  de  Lundi,** 
describes  him  as  being  bom,  not  only  a  sol- 
dier, but  a  general, — as  having  inspiration 
on  the  field,  plan's  of  campaign  in  his  tent. 
His  qualities  attracted  the  notice  and  admira- 
tion of  friend  and  foe.  He  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  Vendome,  his  commander,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Luzzara  his  conduct  elicited  re- 
mark firom  Prince  Eugene. 

The  want  of  conduct,  however,  which 
through  life  nullified  all  his  great  qualities 
drove  Bonneval  to  the  enemy's  ranks. 
Quarrelling  with  Chamissart,  the  ^linister  of 
War,  and  reduced  to  straits  for  want  of 
means,  he  concluded  in  1706,  at  Venice,  a 
treaty  with  Prince  Eugene,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Emperor.  For  this  he  was 
hung  in  effigy  at  the  Place  de  Or^ve.  In  his 
new  service,  however,  he  gradually  achieved 
rank  and  distinction,  till,  in  1716,  at  the  bat- 


tle of  Peterwardein,  his  peraonal  prowess 
covered  him  with  glory. 

The  Society  of  France  hailed  with  accla- 
mation the  paladin  achievements  of  the  re- 
creant Jcan-Baptiste  Rousseau  sang  him 
as  the  **  Nouvel  AlcideJ*  The  Regent  par- 
doned him.  The  Parliament  received  him 
with  honors,  and  Paris  raved  about  him, — 
his  figure,  his  height,  his  martial  air,  his  elo- 
quence and  his  ready  repartee. 

His  family  took  this  opportunity  of  marry- 
ing him.  He  was  forty-two  years  of  age. 
The  bride  chosen  for  the  warrior  was  Mdlle. 
Judith-Charlotte  de  Gontaut,  one  of  twenty- 
six  children  of  the  Duke  de  Biron,  and  much 
her  husband's  junior.  With  her  he  stayed 
ten  days.  He  started  for  Vienna,  leaving  his 
wife  in  France.    He  never  returned. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Bonneval  was 
even  more  extraordinary.  For  some  time  he 
was  high  in  favor  at  the  Imperial  Court ;  but 
he  was  always  discontented  with  good  for- 
tune. First  quarrelling  vrith  the  Governor  of 
Brussds,  he  subsequently  extended  his  anger 
to  Prince  Eugene,  whom  he  challenged.  He 
then  intrigued  with  Spain ;  and  finally  repair- 
ing, in  1729,  to  the  frontier  of  Bosnia,  Bon- 
neval adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
imder  the  designation  of  Paeha-Osman. 

This  was  his  last  adventure.  In  Turkey  he 
maintained  the  same  gay  disposition  as  in 
more  civilized  Europe.  In  1747  he  was 
about  to  attempt  his  escape  to  Rome,  but 
death  forestalled  his  intentions  on  the  28rd 
of  March, — the  anniversary,  as  says  his  ejd- 
taph,  of  Mohammed's  birth. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  introduce  this 
short  history  of  the  Pasha-Count  to  explain 
the  olrjcct  of  Lady  Gcorgiana's  work.  By  the 
side  of  the  haughty  Bonneval  there  is  placed 
a  figiure  full  of  resignation  and  of  grace. 
The  ten  days  of  Bonneval's  married  life,  a 
speck  in  his  long  career,  had  concentrated 
the  existence  of  his  gentle  wife.  Madame  de 
Bonneval  was  one  of  those  angelic  natozta 
shining  with  increased  lustre  firom  the  dieor- 
der  and  license  surrounding  her.  The  riiort 
period  of  her  married  life  was  the  hapinett 
of  a  sad  career.  Her  heart  was  engaged  by 
the  brilliant  adventurer.  Little  is  known  cf 
her,  but  this  fact,  developed  in  a  few  letten, 
so  delicate,  so  tender,  so  discreetly  worded, 
as  to  prove  the  value  of  the  treasure  so  mtb- 
lessly  abandoned.  After  her  husband's  de- 
parture she  writes  constantly.    Few  letters 
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are  extant,  but  theae  in  their  chronological 
order  show  the  changing  emotions  of  the 
writer.  First,  she  is  full  of  love,  sorrowful 
at  separation,  but  hopeful.  Then  the  hope 
diminishes.  Then  follows  love  and  resigna- 
tion. At  length  Bonneval  abjures  his  faith, 
and  she  writes  no  more.  Yes,  she  sends  one 
more  letter.  "She  was  told  one  day  that 
the  Count-Pacha  de  Bonneval  begged  her  to 
write  but  once  again.  She  did  so.  None 
but  himself  has  seen  the  letter.  When  he 
died  it  was  not  found  with  the  others.  Had 
he  burnt  it  to  remove  importunate  remorse, 
or  had  he  kept  it  near  his  heart  to  be  buried 
with  him  ?    None  can  say." 

The  story  of  the  abandoned  wife  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Authoress  of  "  Grantley 
Manor."  Attracted  by  the  short  sketch  of 
Madame  dc  Bonneval  in  M.  Ste.-Beuve's 
work,  Lady  Georgina  Fullarton  endeavored 
to  find  materials  for  a  history  of  the  heroine, 
to  unravel  the  secret  of  her  love  for  a  hus- 
band known  but  for  a  few  days,  a  stranger  to 
her  youth  and  her  womanhood.  This  prov- 
ing impossible,  she  has  supplied  from  her 
imagination  the  missing  links.    In  the  child- 


hood of  Judith  de  Gontaut  Lady  Georgim^ 
has  discovered  the  s^^ret  of  the  wife's  affisc-  ^ 
tion.  A  nurse's  story  of  the  Coimt's  infancy, 
the  admiration  of  an  old  soldier,  the  contem- 
plation of  a  picture,  invest  the  adventurer 
with  qualities  that  excite  the  imagination  and 
devotion  of  the  young  girl.  From  her  earli- 
est days  Bonneval  is  the  principal  object  of 
her  thoughts.  As  she  increases  in  years  she 
is  told  that  he  is  to  be  her  husband.  The 
announcement  causes  no  surprise.  She  haa 
known  that  he  is  to  play  a  part  in  her  exist- 
ence, that  she  is  to  love  him  and  to  know 
sorrow.    The  rest  is  historical. 

ihe  whole  work  forms  one  of  those  touch- 
ing stories  which  from  their  simplicity  create 
a  lasting  impression.  The  early  education  of 
the  authoress  has  given  her  a  facility  in  the 
use  of  the  French  language  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  French  literature  of  which,  on 
this  occasion,  she  has  made  good  use.  Her 
style  and  her  narratives  are  equally  interest- 
ing. We  trust  that  some  one  may  be  found 
to  restore  the  production  of  an  English  au- 
thoress to  the  language  and  literature  which» 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  claim  her  allegiance. 


One  of  the  last  of  the  Tories  and  Quarterly 
reviewers  of  the  '*  old  rook,**  whose  name  has 
been  more  frequently  than  genlAlIy  brought 
before  the  public,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
since  tho  week  came  m.  We  allude  to  John 
Wilson  Croker,  who  died,  in  bis  seventy-aeventh 
year,  on  Monday  night,  after  a  protracted  period 
of  ill  health.  He  was  an  Irishman,  belonging 
to  a  good  family,  who  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  who,  in  his  early  Dublin  days — those 
when  Moore  was  writing  his  **Oipey  Prince** 
and  Lady  Morgan  siag^ng  her  '*  Kate  Kearney  '* 
— made  himself  famous  by  a  rhymed  satire  or 
two  after  the  fashion  of  Anstey.  But  more 
distioguishing  than  his  wit  and  sharpness  of 
tongue  was  Mr.  Croker*s  power,  from  an  early 
age,  of  making  friends  with  the  great  and  the 
influentiaL  He  owed  his  Admiralty  Secretary- 
ahip,  we  are  told,  to  the  favor  of  the  good- 
natured  Duke  of  York,  and  (after  a  fit  of 
juvenile  indiscretion  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation)  was  presently,  after  hla  instal- 
nent  in  office,  considered  as  having  enlisted 
lumself  as  a  stanch  **  defender  of  the  right 
divine  **— as  a  blind  worshipper  of  **  the  Duke  " 
— as  a  flat  denier  of  the  whQlesomeness  or  possi- 
bility of  progress — as  a  close  and  keen  searcher 
of  all  the  intrigues  and  mysteries  of  the  French 
Bevolution — and  as  a  controversialist,  by  whom 
every  Whig  man  was  to  be  lampooned  as  un- 
truthful and  every  Whig  woman  placarded  as 
immodest  We  refer  to  the  contributions  in  the 
Qmarterly  Review  attributed  to  Mr.  Croker, 
tome  of  whkh  he  owned  by  the  bUter  oontro- 


versies  to  which  they  gave  occasion.  But  that 
he  had  other  strings  to  his  bow — as  a  literary 
man,  as  a  journalist,  and  as  a  member  of  high 
society — the  essay  on  Theodore  Hook,  also 
ascribed  to  his  pen,  will  remind  those  who  are 
conversant  with  London  life  during  the  past 
half-century.  Briefly,  he  is  spoken  of,  ftrom  his 
printed  utterances,  as  neither  a  generous  adver- 
sary nor  a  considerate  friend — as  keen  and 
smart  rather  than  scrupulous  or  courteous  in 
his  criticism — and  as  absolute,  not  to  say 
bigoted,  in  his  political  philosophies.  His 
principal  literary  labors  were  the  editorship  of 
BoswelPs  '*  Johnson*'  and  of  the  '*Hervey 
Memoirs.'*  His  long-talked-of  edition  of  Pope, 
we  fancy,  is  npt  forthcoming. — Athenaum. 


Quotation  Wanted. — Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  **  N.  &  Q.'*  say  where  thefbllowing  lines  are 
to  be  found  7  I  have  heard  them  quoted,  but 
by  one  very  old  person  who  has  been  dead 
nearly  a  quarter  ofa  century.  They  struck  me 
much  at  the  time,  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
them: 

"  War  begeta  pover^;  poverty,  peaoe; 
Peace  doth  make  riches  flow  (nte  ne'er  doth 

cease); 
Biches  bring  pride;    and   pride   ia   war*a 

ground; 
War  begets  poverty,— and  so  the  world  goes 
round.*' 
— JVMes  and  Q^erie$. 
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From  The  Pran. 
Poems.     By  Edward  Wilberforce  and  Edmund 
Forster  Blancliard.    London:  Longmans. 

These  poems  possess  just  that  degree  of  merit 
which  render  the  future  reputation  of  the  writers 
uncertain.  We  could  not  say  that  two  new 
poets  had  suddenly  burst  upon  the  world, 
neither  could  we  deny  that  these  verses  contain 
gevms  of  excellence  which  may  possibly  bear 
fruit  hereafter.  Both — to  use  the  phraseology 
of  a  well-known  London  tavern  in  regard  to  its 
wines — belong  to  the  genus  **  light  and  elegant;'* 
and  there  is  a  tone  of  airiness  throughout  them 
which  prevents  weariness,  if  it  does  not  cause 
delight  They  are  clever  and  interesting;  indi- 
cate some  thought  upon  human  life,  and  con- 
■iderable  observation  of  nature.  We  subjoin  tJi 
extract  from  each: — 

BOAT  SERENADE.     (By  Mr.  WOberforce.) 

Lazily  dip  our  quiet  oars 
As  we  steal  away  from  the  silent  shores 
That  erst  have  rung  with  the  notes  of  glee. 
And  re-echoed  our  heart-ftlt  revelry. 

Slumbers  the  wave,  but  wherever  the  blade 
Reluctant  a  lingering  plunge  has  made, 
Its  path  is  with  flashes  of  pearl-foam  dight, 
And  the  sleeping  billow  springs  into  light. 

£*en  thus  from  the  slumbering  Past,  of  thee 
Arises  a  gleam  of  memory ; 
And  the  meanest  sights  have  power  to  bring 
Thy  form  to  my  nightly  imagining. 

Sittest  thou  now — *tis  the  hour  of  love- 
On  the  rock-worked  couch  in    the  orange 

grove. 
Where  from  shrub  to  shrub,  -^ith  their  tiny 

light. 
The  fire-flies  flit  through  the  perfumed  night .' 

0  then,  when  driAs  the  moon's  pale  beam 
Through  trellised  boughs  on  yon  babbling 

stream, 
And  calmly  white  the  effulgence  rests 
On  the  black  rough  stones,  midst  the  flashing 

crests. 

Think  but  of  me,  as  away  we  glide 

And  skim  the  green  sea*s  quiet  tide. 

And  swiftly  dip  our  sparkling  oars 

As  we  dart  from  the  shade  of  the  silent  shores. 

AT  FIRST  SIGHT.     (By  Mr.  Blanchard.) 

**  So  old  a  story,  and  tell  it  no  better  T  '* 
BiiowNiROy  Pippa  patiet. 

No  shadow  in  the  sunshine. 

No  ripple  on  the  rill; 
No  wind,  to  waft  fh>m  Heaven 

The  iM'k's  eostatio  trill; 
No  violet  by  the  brook-nde 

Suggeeii  %  tiolet  eye; 


No  dappled  foxglove  pealeth 
A  fairy  lullaby. 

The  daisy  bows  in  worship. 

Its  humble,  trusting  head 
Beneath  my  feet;  then  startles 

From  my  retreating  tread. 
The  crisp,  impatient  crocus. 

With  yellow,  bird-like  bill, 
I  crush  till  it  resembles  . 

The  yellow  daffodil. 

Such,  yesterday,  my  humor — 

My  unobservant  mind; 
No  unawakened  heart  hears 

The  music  of  the  wind. 
I  saw  not  that  these  flowers 

Were  emblems  of  the  fates — 
Of  yielding,  striving  lovers. 

With  striving,  yielding  mates. 

Unconscious  of  the  violet. 

Thine  eyes  from  me  concealed, — 
No  sentiment  in  snowdrops. 

Thy  graces  unrevealed. 
In  ignorance  most  moonlike 

Of  all  that  passion  tells, 
I  Laew  not  that  the  foxglove 

Could  murmur  marriage-bells. 

But  having  gazed  upon  thee, 

I  see  all  kindred  grace; 
In  flowers'  translucent  beanties 

Reflected  is  thy  face; 
The  lark's  song  falls  upon  me 

In  trembles  from  above, 
A  clear  voice  with  which  mingles 

The  deep  tones  of  thy  love. 

UNOPENED  BUDS. 

A  shape  of  beauty  beyond  man's  device. 

Which  held  a  precious  life  with  us  begun. 
Light  feet  at  rest,  like  streamlets  chain 'd  wil 
ice. 
And  folded  hands  whose  little  work  is  doni 
Make  this  poor  hamlet  sacred  to  our  grief: 

Pass'd  is  the  soul,  which  was  of  nobler  wcrtl 
Like  fire  from  glowworm,  tint  firom  witbir' 
leaf. 
Perfume  from  fallen  flower,  or  daylight  tm 
the  earth. 

Star,  faded  from  our  sky  elsewhere  to  ahise. 

Whose  beam  to  bless  us  for  a  while  was  glw 
Little  white  hand  a  few  times  clasp'd  in  ndM 

Sweet  fkce,  whose  light  is  now  retornM  ( 
heaven. 
With  empty  arms,  I  lineer  where  thou  Uett, 

And  pluck  half-open 'd  flowers  as  types  of  tte 
And  think  that  angels,  amid  joys  the  hichert* 

Are  happier  for  thy  love,  which  stm  Hm 
•hare  with  me. — Houtehold  Wordt. 
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Prom  The  Quartoriy  R«Tiew.  gether,  with  the  title  of  "  Two  Visits  to  the 

Art.  v.— 1.  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  Tea  Countries  of  China,"  and  in  "  A  Reai- 

of  China  and  the  British  Tea  Plantations  dence  among  the  Chinese  "  we  have  now  the 

in  the  Himalaya,  with  a  Narrative  of  Ad-  account  of  his  last  visit,  which  terminated  at 

venUires  arid  afullDescnpttonof^^^^^^  ^     j       ^^  ^^^      r^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Culture  of  the  Tea  Plants  the  Agnctuture  .              ,     .                   ^     mi.              i 

Horticulture,  and  Botany  of  China.    By  these  works  is  very  great.    The  remark  sug- 

Robert  Fortune.    Third  edition,  with  Map  gcsted  to  Voltaire  by  our  slender  acquam- 

and  Illustrations.     2  vols.    8vo.     London,  tance  with  the  Celestial  Empire  has  not  yet 

1853.  lost  all  its  truth :  **  We  on  this  globe  are  like 

2.  A  Resident  among  the  Chinese ;  Inland,  insects  in  a  garden — ^those  who  live  on  an 
on  the  Coast,  and  at  Sea.    Being  a  Nar-  oak  seldom  meet  those  who  pass  their  short 

^^^i^fM  '^f.^^  ^"L^'^^^^J^^^^iYJy  lives  on  an  ash."    But  the  inhabitants  of  the 

a   Third    Itsit  to   China,  from   1853^0  ^„i,  „,«  l^^i,  ^«,«i«  ^^„^„*  „^^;„  4i,^-     •  •«.. 

loro      r    1  J'          J'        \r \r  4.  oak  are  both  more irequent  now m  tneir  visits 

1856.  Including  notices  of  many  Natu-  .,        ,         ,            ^  _.i_       .^    •                   i. 

ral  Productions  and   Worh  of  Art,  the  ^"^  ^^^  ««^'  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^'  ^^^'"^  ^""^^  ^^ 

Culture  of  Silk,  fyc.     With  Suggestions  the  myriads  who  cover  its  leaves.  The  sphere 

on  the  Present  War.    By  Robert  fortune,  of  Mr.  Fortune's  observation  was  as  varied 

With  Illustrations.    London.     1vol.     8vo.  as  it  was  prolonged.     Instead  of  confining 

1857.  himself  to  the  districts  to  which  foreigners 

3.  China:  A  General  Description  of  that  are  limited  by  treaty,  he  advanced  boldly  into 
Empire  and  its  Inhabitants,  with  the  His-  ^^  interior.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  went 
toryof  loreignlulercoursedownto  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^ 
events  which  produced  the  Dissolution  of  ^  .  .  ,  '  .  *  is_ 
1857.  By  Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  Bart.,  <>»«  o^  themselves,  and  saw  them  free  from 
K.C..B,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  late  her  Majesty's  every  species  of  restraint  What  he  had  the 
Pienipotentiarv  in  China,  and  Governor  opportunity  of  witnessing  without  disguise  he 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Colony  of  has  described  without  a  trace  of  the  exagger- 
Hongkong.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  ation  which  has  rendered  worthless  half  the 
enlarged.  With  Illustrations.  2  vols,  books  upon  China.  His  narrative  is  charac- 
8vo      London,  1857.  terised  by  a  soberness  and  simpHdty  which 

4.  L  Empire  Chinois ;  faisant  mite  a  Vouv-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  prognostication  of  veracity.    In 
raqe  intitule  bouvenirs  dun  Voyage  dans  ,.               ...              .          .                /    ^^ 

la   Tartarie  et  le  Thibet.    Par  M.  Hue,  ^^  ^"^^  '^  presents  a  strong  cK)ntottt  to 

Ancien  Missionnaire  ApostoHque  en  Chine,  the  clever  and  entertainmg  woriL  of  M.  Hue. 

Deuxieitie  Edition.    2  vols.     8vo.    Paris,  Where  the  prqudices  of  this  vain-glorious  ec- 

1857.  clesiastic  do  not  intenene,  his  account  of  Chi- 

Mr.  Fortune  first  went  to  China  in  1843  nese  customs  is  usually  exact ;  but  in  his  his- 

to  collect  botanical  specimens  for  the  Horti-  tory  of  his  personal  adventures  he  appears 

cidtural  Society  of  London.     He  returned  to  throughout  to  take  the  proverbial  privileges 

this  country  in  1846,  but  again  revisited  the  of  a  traveller.    From  the  outset  of  his  joumej 

Celestial  Empire  in  1848,  having  been  com-  he  wore,  to  the  horror  of  the  mandarins,  the 

missioned  by  the  East  India  Directors  to  pro-  red  girdle  and  yellow  hat  which  are  the  attri- 

cure  tea-plants  and  tea-makers  for  their  plan-  butes  of  royalty,  and  in  which  no  subject  is 

tations  in  the  Himalayas.    His  instructions  permitted  to  appear  under  pain  of  perpetual 

fulfilled,  he  came  back  to  England  in  1851,  exile.    Dressed  as  an  emperor,  he  assumed 

and  was  once  more  despatched  in  1852  to  se-  imperial  authority.  A  solitary  and  obnoxious 

cure  an  additional  stock  of  plants  and  work-  foreigner,  he  bearded  governors  of  towns  and 

men.   He  remained  with  this  object  till  1856,  provinces;  and  everywhere  these  jealous  and 

at  which  period  he    had  spent  altogether  conceited  functionaries  changed  their  nature 

nearly  nine  years  among  the  people  of  China,  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  heart  of  their  owm 

Each  of  his  journeys  has  been  made  the  sub-  coimtry  tremblingly  obeyed  the  lordly  com- 

ject  of  a  separate  work.    His  earlier  narra-  mands  of  the  majestic    M.  Hue.      If   his 

lives  were  in  their  third  edition  printed  to-  **  open  sesame  ^  really  effected  the  wonden 
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he  describes,  we  must  impute  it  entirely  to 
his  own  moderation  that  he  is  not  at  this  mo- 
ment Emperor  of  China. 

There  is  a  proverb  which  says  that  every 
man  will  speak  of  the  fair  as  his  own  market 
has  gone  in  it.  This  is  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  many  of  the  opposite  conclusions 
which  travellers  have  formed  of  the  qualities 
of  the  nations  they  visit.  So  long  as  the 
Jesuits  were  countenanced  in  China  they 
filled  their  books  with  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  virtues  and  civilization  of  the  people,  but, 
after  they  were  persecuted  and  expelled, 
spoke  in  censure  as  exaggerated  as  their  for- 
mer praise.  Mr.  Fortune  dwells  upon  the 
importance  of  presening  good  humor  when 
surrounded  by  Chinese.  Laugh  and  joke 
with  them,  he  says,  and  all  will  go  well,  but 
once  lose  your  temper,  and  you  will  probably 
be  hooted  and  pelted  with  stones.  A  stran- 
ger, who  has  little  tact,  geniality,  and  forbear- 
ance, is  not  unlikely  to  be  irritated  when  a 
pestering  mob  -call  him  a  "  Pak  Quei-tze,"  or 
While  Devil,  which  is  the  general  name  in 
China  for  a  foreigner ;  and  the  man  who  has 
been  pelted  with  stones  brings  away  very  dif- 
ferent notions  of  the  people  from  one  who 
has  drawn  forth  mirth  and  smiles.    Not  only 

•  does  it  depend  upon  the  traveller  whether  he 
elicits  the  amiable  or  evil  qualities  of  the  na- 
tives, but  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by 
what  he  sees  are  influenced  by  his  disposition 
his  health,  his  spirits.  He  who  carries  sun- 
shine within  his  own  breast  throws  its  golden 
hue  over  objects  which  look  sombre  to  splen- 
etic or  .uncongenial  minds.  Another  source 
of  discrepancy  is  to  be  found  in  the  difierent 
features  presented  by  the  inhabtants  of  dif- 
ferent districts.    Every  writer  is   prone  to 

•  generalize  his  own  limited  experience,  and 
many  persons,  Mr.  Fortune  intimates,  have 
mistaken  the  traits  of  the  low  rabble  of  Can- 
ton for  imperial  characteristics.  Voltaire 
long  ago  exposed  the  error  of  judging  a  peo- 
ple by  its  maritime  population.  '*  What,"  he 
asks,  "  would  the  Chinese  have  said  if  they 
had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  French  coast  at 
the  period  when  the  law  of  nations  sanctioned 
the  confiscation  of  the  cargo,  and  custom 
permitted  the  murder  of  the  crew  ?  "  Thus 
the  dissimilar  views  are  frequently  rather  one 
sided  than  contradictor}'.  Both,  said  Dr. 
Johnson  of  the  remarks  of  Lord  Orrery  and 
Delany  on  Swjft,  were  right — only  Delany 
had  seen  most  of  the  good  tide,  Lord  Orrery 
most  of  the  bad. 


It  has  been  usual  to  speak  of  the  Chinese 
as  a  very  singular  people.  Goldsnuth,  who 
looked  into  the  subject  when  he  wrote  his 
**  Citizen  of  the  World,"  in  the  assumed  char- 
acter of  a  Celestial  philosopher,  came  to  the 
Qonclusion  that  they  and  we  were  pretty 
much  alike.  The  works  of  Mr.  Fortune  con- 
firm this  opinion.  Their  radical  peculiarities 
are  not  greater  than  those  of  most  other 
races,  and  the  better  they  are  known  the 
more  apparent  it  becomes  that  man  in  China 
is  much  the  same  as  man  elsewhere.  One 
anomaly  indeed  they  exhibit,  which  has  ex- 
cited endless  speculation,  and  has  never  been 
explained.  They  anticipated  every  European 
nation  by  several  centuries  in  some  of  the 
noblest  triumphs  of  art  and  science — in  the 
discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  in 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  in  the  fabrication  of  paper, 
and  in  the  invention  of  printing.  They  hit 
upon  ingenious  and  mechanical  contrivances, 
and  compounded  and  colored  porcelain  with 
a  perfection  which  has  defied  imitation.  The 
means  by  which  they  secured  the  splendid 
hues  which  distinguish  their  finest  vases  arc 
still  a  secret,  and  were  certainly  Attained  by 
processes  too  complicated  to  be  the  result  of 
chance.  The  civilization  which  they  con- 
quered in  ages  past  they  hsTe  sedulously 
kept.  Nowhere  is  learning  held  in  equal  es- 
teem, nowhere  is  education  so  widely  spread, 
nowhere  are  books  cheaper  or  more  prized. 
With  all  this  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
careful  retention  of  the  benefits  they  inherit- 
ed from  remote  ancestors,  they  have  hardly, 
in  hundreds  of  years,  advanced  a  step.  How 
did  it  happen  that  the  intellects  which  had 
proceeded  so  far  in  the  path  of  disooveiy 
should  have  suddenly  stopped  short — that, 
having  made  large  strides  forward,  they 
should  not  have  continued  to  make  others  in 
the  same  direction,  which  our  experience 
shows  to  be  still  more  easy  and  just  as  ur- 
gent ?  By  what  means  has  original  thought 
and  inquir}'  been  suspended  for  ages  in  mil- 
lions of  enlightened  and  educated  minds, and 
the  craving  for  progress,  which  seems  an  i 
stinct  of  tutored  intellects,  been  utterly 
tinguished?  These  are  questions  iriiidi 
many  have  attempted  to  answer,  but  the 
causes  they  have  assigned  appear  upon  exam- 
ination to  resolve  themselves*  into  a  statt* 
ment,  under  another  form,  of  the  effects  thoy 
are  produced  to  explain.    The  problem  1h0 
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hitherto  baffled  ingenuity,  nor  can  we  per- 
ceive that  our  increased  acquaintance  with 
the  Chinese  people  has  furnished  us  with  ad- 
ditional materials  for  its  solution.  "  They  re- 
semble," says  Voltaire,  "  the  Egyptians,  who 
began  by  instructing  the  Greeks,  and  ended 
by  becoming  incapable  of  being  their  disci- 
ples." 

One  pba^e  under  which  this  singular  ab- 
sence of  inquiry  appears  is,  that  they  have  little 
loTC  of  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake.  "They 
profess,"  say  Sir  John  Davis,  "  to  set  no  value 
on  abstract  science  apart  from  some  obvious 
and  immediate  end  of  utility."  Dr.  Abel, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Amherst  in  his  em- 
bassy, told  a  mandarin  that  the  metal  which 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  discovered  to  be  the 
base  of  potash  would  burst  into  flame  on 
coming  in  contact  with  water,  and  the  English 
pbilosopber  hoped  to  astonish  the  Chinese 
magnate  by  the  exhibition  of  the  phenom- 
enon. The  mandarin  asked  its  use,  and,  find- 
ing that  it  furnished  nothing  to  the  material 
comforts  of  life,  looked  such  contempt  that 
the  Doctor  had  not  the  courage  to  perform 
the  experiment.  In  his  botanical  excursions 
the  people,  who  observed  him  gathering 
plants  which  were  neither  good  for  food  nor 
physic,  laughed  at  his  eagerness  and  pitied 
his  ignorance.  In  the  same  way  they  re- 
garded Mr.  Fortune  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  compassion,  as  a  person  out  of  his  mind, 
on  his  endeavoring  to  explain  to  them  that  he 
collected  insects  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
their  structure  and  functions.  Once  he  told 
a  group  of  little  folks  that  he  would  pay  them 
for  any  rare  specimens  they  brought  to  him 
when  he  came  back  from  his  daily  ramble, 
and  the  result  is  an  illustration  of  their  utter 
inability  to  frame  an  idea  of  Natural  History. 

"  In  the  evening  when  I  returned,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  boat,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  banks  of  the  stream  crowded  with 
a  multitude  of  people  of  all  ages  and  sizes. 
Old  women  and  young  ones,  men  and  boys, 
and  in&nts  in  arms  were  huddled  together  upon 
the  bank.  Some  had  baskets,  others  wooden 
basins ;  others  again,  hollow  bamboo  tubes ; 
and  the  vessels  they  carried  were  as  various 
in  appearance  as  tne  motley  groups  which 
now  stood  before  me.  \Mk  jung !  mk  iung ! ' 
(buy  insects,  buy  insects !)  was  now  shouted 
out  to  me  by  a  hundred  voices,  and  I  saw  the 
whole  matter  clearly  explained.  On  examin- 
ing the  baskets  and  other  vessels  which  were 
eagerly  opened  for  my  inspection,  what  a 
s^it  was  presented  to  my  view  *    Butterflies, 
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beetles,  dragon-flies,  bees — Icja^s,  wings,  scales^ 
antennae — dl  broken  and  mixed  up  in  wild 
confusion.  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  the 
good  people  that  my  objects  were  quite  mis- 
understood, and  that  such  masses  of  broken 
insects  were  utterly  useless  to  me.  *  What 
did  it  signify  ? — ^they  were  only  for  medicine, 
and  would  have  to  be  broken  up  at  any 
rate.*"  —  Fortune's  Residence  among  the 
Chinese^  p.  60. 

That  the  insects  were  articles  in  the  English 
Pharmacopoeia  was  the  only  rational  motive 
which  the  people  could  discover  for  Mr.  For- 
tune's proceedings,  and  when  he  had  dis- 
abused them  of  this  charitable  construction 
they  contemplated  his  purchase  of  entomo- 
logical curiosities  with  the  same  sort  of  self- 
complacent  pity  that  our  navigators  were 
accustomed  to  bestow  upon  the  savages  who 
bartered  valuable  products  for  a  few  worthless 
beads.  The  Chinese  have  as  little  objection 
as  ourselves  to  profit  by  folly ;  and  having 
^ascertained  his  determination  to  buy  unmuti- 
lated  insects  by  the  head,  instead  of  broken 
insects  by  the  pound,  they  were  not  slow  to 
adapt  the  supply  to  the  demand.  The  trade 
Mr.  Fortune  estabHshed  in  a  commodity 
which,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  term,  they 
considered  a  "  drug,"  rendered  him  popular 
in  the  district,  and  wherever  he  went  the 
villagers  invited  the  deluded  Englishman, 
whose  lunacy  had  taken  a  turn  so  lucrative  to 
themselves,  "  to  come  in  and  drink  tea."  His 
display  of  his  accumulated  treasures  one  day 
from  his  boat  to  a  crowd  upon  the  canal 
appears,  however,  to  have  raised  their  respect 
for  his  pursuits.  "  Can  all  these  things  have 
been  collected  here  ?  "  was  on  every  lip,  "  for 
many  of  them  we  have  never  seen,  although 
we  are  natives  of  the  place,  and  this  is  our 
home."  Objects  which  individually  seemed 
contemptible,  looked  imposing  in  the  mass, 
and  they  at  least  admired  the  sight,  though 
they  might  be  as  far  as  ever  firom  comprehend- 
ing the  science.  A  nation  which  will  not 
investigate  in  faith,  and  which  refuses  to  ap- 
proach a  subject  of  which  the  practical  bear- 
ings are  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  can 
never  penetrate  far  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 
They  must  be  content  to  produce  the  blossom 
and  the  flower  before  they  can  gather  the 
fruit ;  but  the  question  still  recurs,  why,  hav- 
ing carried  knowledge  and  literature  so  far, 
the  grand  truths  of  the  universe  should  not 
possess  the  same  charm  for  m  Chinese  as  for  a 
European  mind.    They  value  such  an  order 
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of  fact6  as  that  Spanish  flies  applied  to  the 
skin  will  raise  a  blister,  and  remain  supremely 
indlfierent  to  the  wonders  of  creation  as  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  the  animated 
world.  What  in  other  countries  is  the  foible 
of  individuals  is  here  the  undeviating  charac- 
teristic of  the  entire  mass  of  myriads  of  read- 
ing and  ingenious  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  attached 
to  medicine  by  this  utilitarian  nation,  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  have  usually  been  rated  very 
low  by  European  observers.  Mr.  Fortune 
has  formed  a  higher  opinion  of  their  skill. 
He  was  attacked  by  fever;  and  as  a  drowning 
man,  he  says,  will  catch  at  a  straw,  he  sent 
for  a  native  physician.  Though  the  man  was 
only  one  of  those  country  -^culapiuses  who 
abound  m  everjr  little  village,  he  set  to  work 
in  an  intelligent  manner  to  ascertain  the 
disease,  and,  his  inquiries  completed,  looked 
as  if  he  understood  both  its  nature  and  its 
cure.  He  dipped  the  knuckles  of  his  fore* 
fingers  into  hot  tea,  and  kneaded  his  patient 
under  the  ribs,  round  the  back,  and  in  various 
other  places,  nipping  and  dragging  the  skin 
tm  the  subject  of  all  this  manipulation  could 
hardly  refrain  from  crying  out.  The  marks 
remained  for  several  weeks  to  testify  to  the 
severity  of  the  operation.  When  the  sufferer 
had  been  sufi&ciently  pinched  he  was  covered 
with  blankets,  and  required  to  wash  down 
about  a  hundred  pills  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea. 
This  formidable  dose  was  immediately  followed 
up  by  three  large  breakfast-cups  of  a  warm 
decoction  made  from  a  variety  of  herbs,  after 
which  the  doctor  took  his  leave  with  a  promise 
to  repeat  his  visit  on  the  third  day,  and  an 
assurance  that  if  the  fever  returned  at  all  the 
next  attack  would  be  slight  and  final.  An 
hour  afterwards  a  perspiration  broke  out,  and 
the  relief  was  instantaneous.  On  the  third 
day  the  doctor  reappeared  before  the  feverish 
symptoms  were  renewed.  Mr.  Fortune  was 
once  more  pinched,  took  another  hundred 
pills,  and  again  drank  the  three  bowls  of 
decoction.  He  had  not  yet  drained  the  last 
cup  when  his  body  became  moist,  and  he  felt 
that  the  remedies  had  anticipated  and  beaten 
the  fever.  The  pinching,  we  presume,  was 
intended  to  stimulate  the  skin  and  assist  the 
medicines  in  inducing  perspiration.  Whether 
all  the  materials  of  the  decoction  were  opera- 
tive may  be  doubted.  The  multiplicity  of 
drugs  is  a  common  defect  of  prescriptions  in 
the  West  as  well  as  the  East,  but  the  potion 


of  the  Chinaman  contained  at  least  the  essen- 
tial ingredients,  and  he  showed  from  the  first 
a  mastery  over  the  disease  which  the  present 
state  of  our  medical  science  does  not  often 
permit  to  its  most  accomplished  professors. 
The  contempt  of  Chinese  physic  has  in  many 
instances  been  grounded  upon  fanciful  sup- 
positions. A  celebrated  European  doctor,  in 
Hongkong,  told  Mr.  Fortune  in  1843,  that 
the  natives  gathered  herbs  indiscriminately, 
and  administered  them  in  the  lump,  on  the 
principle  that  if  one  did  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose another  would.  They  do  nothing,  how- 
ever, of  the  kind.  Like  Europeans  they 
probably  prescribe  medicines  which  have 
never  been  shown  to  be  remedies,  but  they 
equally  adapt  the  drugs  to  the  disease,  and 
have  discovered  several  of  undoubted  efficacy. 
Dr.  Kirk,  of  Shanghae,  states  that  they  have 
a  tonic  in  common  use  which  rivals,  and  per- 
haps surpasses,  any  which  is  to  be  found  in 
our  own  pharmacopoeias.  M,  Hue  announces 
the  far  more  momentous  fa«:t  that  some  of 
their  practitioners  can  combat  the  worst  cases 
of  hydrophobia — a  malady  upon  which  our 
faculty  have  exhausted  experiments,  without 
ever  once  approximating  to  a  cure.  A  peasant 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Pc^in  restored  a 
deaf  Chinese  at  Macao  to  hearing,  aft«r  several 
French,  English,  and  Portuguese  physicians 
had  tried  upon  him  in  vain  the  resources  of 
their  art.  They  talked  learnedly  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  ear,  showed  their  knowl- 
edge, but  did  not  touch  the  disease.  The 
peasant  gathered  an  herb  which  was  considered 
a  specific  in  the  district  where  he  was  bom, 
squeezed  its  juices  into  the  deaf  man's  ears, 
which  discharged  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
matter,  and  in  two  days  he  had  completely 
recovered.  No  exertions  should  be  spared 
by  the  resident  Europeans  to  ascertain  the 
real  virtue  of  these  reputed  remedies,  and 
secure  the  blessing  for  the  world. 

It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  usual  manner  in 
which  knowledge  has  unaccountably  stopped 
short  vnth  the  Chinese,  that,  having  firom 
time  immemorial  been  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent intelligent  practitioners  of  physic  and 
extremely  expert  in  setting  fractured  bones, 
they  have  never  acquired  the  barest  rudiments 
of  that  department  of  surgery  which  depehds 
on  the  use  of  the  knife.  In  all  those  cases 
in  which  European  skill  has  gained,  upon 
the  whole,  the  greatest  triumphs,  they  remain 
helpless  spectators,  and  have  not  so  much  as 
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attempted  the  alleviation  of  suffering  hu-  feet,  and  that  it  was  infinitely  better  to  have 
maniiy.  The  admirable  medical  missionaries,  the  waist  of  a  wasp  than  the  feet  of  a  goat  P 
who  give  their  services  gratuitously,  here  He  evidently  believes  that  neither  would  suc- 
shine  without  a  rival,  and  exalt  English  sci-  ceed  in  shaming  the  other,  and  that,  rather 
ence  and  benevolence  in  the  eyes  of  their  than  revert  to  nature,  the  fair  controversial- 
conceited  and  suspicious  patients.  Many  of  ists  would  compromise  the  matter  by  adopt- 
the  injuries  which  come  under  their  care  are  ing  both  systems  at  once, 
produced  by  the  practice  of  distorting  the  The  veneration  which  the  Chinese  enter- 
feet  of  the  women — the  most  preposterous  of  tain  for  the  remains  of  their  departed  rela- 
all  the  methods  contrived  by  the  presumption  tions  precludes  the  notion  of  dissection,  and 
of  man  for  remodelling  the  form  he  received  must  alone  have  prevented  their  rivalling 
from  the  Creator.  The  instep  is  bent  back  Europeans  in  surgical  skill.  The  circum- 
upon  itself,  and  the  four  smaller  toes  are  stances  attending  their  funerals  are  questions 
bent  down  under  the  instep,  till,  in  the  words  of  absorbing  interest  to  those  who  are  to  be 
of  M.  Hue,  "  nothing  remains  at  the  extrem-  the  subjects  of  the  ceremonies  as  well  as  to 
ity  of  their  legs  except  shapeless  stumps.**  their  friends.  M.  Hue  was  near  dying  in 
The  support  of  the  body  is  thus  diminished  his  progress  through  China.  On  his  recovery 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  gait  becomes  the  prefect  of  the  town  called  upon  him  and 
limping,  uncertain,  and  laborious.  "  Few  of  paid  his  court  by  assuring  the  convalescent 
the  Chinese  women,"  says  Dr.  Lockhart,  traveller  that  he  had  ordered  for  him,  while 
"  can  walk  far,  and  they  always  appear  to  feel  his  malady  was  at  its  height,  a  magnificent 
pain  when  they  try  to  walk  quickly  or  on  un-  coffin  of  the  first  makerin  Kuen-kiang-hien. 
even  ground."  The  worst  result  of  all  is  M.  Hue  thanked  him  with  warmth  for  his 
that  they  frequently  fall  and  break  their  considerate  forethought,  and  went  to  see  the 
L'mbs,  and,  in  spite  of  the  appliances  of  sur-  lodging  prepared  for  him,  which  "  was  made 
gical  skill,  sometimes  die  from  the  effects,  out  of  four  enormous  trunks  of  trees,  neatly 
The .  utilitarian  propensities  of  the  Chinese  planed,  colored  violet,  and  beautifully  var- 
might  have  been  expected  here  to  counteract  nished." 

the  fancies  of  a  perverted  taste.  The  long  u  Nowhere  else,"  he  continues,  "  than  in 
nails  of  certain  mandarins  and  Buddhist  China  could  men  be  heard  exchanging  corn- 
priests  are  an  indication  that  they  arc  above  pliments  about  a  coffin.  In  every  country  in 
manual  labor.  The  crippled  feet  have  not  the  world  people  forbear  to  speak  of  this 
even  the  recommendation  of  ministering  to  mournful  object  destined  to  contain  tke  re- 
thQ.pridetof  station,  for  it  appeai-s  from  the  P^"^^  ^f  ^  relation  or  friend.  It  is  prepared 
.,  e  xr  T?  \  ^-u  /^u  *  •  in  secret  out  of  sight  of  the  world,  and  when 
account  of  Mr.  Fortune  that  the  custom  is  jeath  enters  the  house  the  coffin  is  introduced 
nearly  as  prevalent  among  the  poor  as  ^y  stealth  to  avoid  aggravating  the  grief  of 
among  the  rich  throughout  the  central  and  a  heartbroken  family.  The  Cnmese  view  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  the  matter  in  a.  totally  different  light.  In  their 
southern  prorinces  the  laboring  classes  com-  eyes  a  coffin  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity 
monly  keep  the  feet  which  God  has  given  to  the  dead,  and  of  taste  and  luxury  to  the 
them.  Personal  appearance  is  the  sole  pre-  ^V^S-  In  the  great  towns  they  are  displayed 
r     *u    J- *    *•  J  ^u-    *  fu  i.   With  elegant  decorations  m  magnificent  shops, 

tence  for  the  distortion  and  this,  to  eyes  that   ^^^  ^^^l^^jj        j^^^^^   varnished,  and   pol- 

have  not  been  depraved  by  habit,  is  spoilt  by  jg^g^j  j^  order  to  allure  the  passers-by  and 

the  practice.    "  With  features  of  more  Euro-  induce  them  to  buy.    People  m  easy  circum- 

pean  cast  than  Asiatic,"  says  Mr.  Fortune  of  stances  always  in  feet  provide  themselves  be- 

the  women  of  the  city  of  Tse-kee,  "  and  very  forehand  with  one  to  their  fancy,  and  until 

pleasing,  with  a  smooth,  fair  skin,  and  with  a  the  time  arrives  for  lying  down  in  it  keep  it 

alight  color  in  their  cheeks  jusfc  sufficient  to  ''"i  ^^^^/^"i^  ^«  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture 

.  J.    ,  J  V     uu  *u  1       *      ^   *  of  which  the  utihty  is  not  immediate,  but 

indicate  good  health  they  are  almost  peri^ect,  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j  ^\^  ^  consoling  and  agree- 

were  It  not  for  that  barbarous  custom  of  com-  ^^i^    ^^^^^    j^     ^    handsomely     decorated 

pressing  the  feet."    But  we  must  not  triumph  apartment.     The*  coffin  above  all  is  consid- 

too  much  over  Chinese  admiration  of  deform-  ered  an  excellent  method  for  children  in  a 

ity.    What,  asks  M.  Hue,  would  their  ladies  decent  rank  to  show  the  intensity  of  their 

•ay  if  we  told  them  that  beauty  consisted  in  filial  piety  to  the  authors  of  their  being.    It 

an  impalpable  figure  instead  of  imperceptible  '^  ^  g^e^t  consolation  to  a  son  to  be  able  to 
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purchase  a  coffin  for  an  old  father  or  mother, 
and  make  a  solemn  offering  of  it  when  they 
least  expect  it.  When  we  love  we  are  always 
ingenious  in  contriving  agreeable  surprises. 
If  a  person  is  not  sufficiently  favoired  by  for- 
tune to  keep  a  coffin  ready,  care  is  still  taken 
not  to  wait  till  the  last  moment,  that  the  dy- 
ing man  before  saluting  the  world,  as  they 
say  in  China,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
casting  a  glance  at  his  last  abode.  Thus, 
when  a  patient  is  given  over,  if  he  has  the 
luck  to  be  surrounded  by  loving  friends,  they 
never  fail  to  buy  him  a  coffin  and  to  put  it 
by  the  side  of  his  bed.  In  the  coimtry  this 
is  not  so  easy ;  coffins  there  are  not  always 
kept  ready  made,  and  moreover  the  peas- 
antry have  not  the  same  luxurious  habits  as 
the  residents  in  towns.  They  simply  send 
for  the  carpenter  of  the  place,  who  measures 
the  patient,  and  takes  care  to  remind  him 
that  there  must  be  a  little  allowance  for  the 
elongation  of  the  body  after  death.  As  soon 
as  they  have  agreed  on  the  length  and 
breadth,  and  above  all  upon  the  price,  the 
wood  is  brought,  and  the  sawyers  cut  it  into 
boards  in  the  court  close  to  the  chamber  of 
the  dying  man.  If  he  is  not  always  carried 
to  see  them  at  work,  he  is  able  at  least  to 
hear  the  h^rsh  and  melancholy  sound  of  the 
saw  which  divides  the  planks,  while  death  is 
occupied  in  separating  him  from  life.  All 
this  IS  done  witnout  emotion  and  with  an  un- 
alterable calmness.  I  have  more  than  once 
been  a  witness  of  such  scenes,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  has  always  astonished 
me  the  most  in  the  extraordinary  usages  of 
the  Chinese." — UEmpire  Chinois,  tom.  ii. 
p.  40. 

Once  M.  Hue  met  a  procession  in  which  a 
coffin  was  borne  upon  one  litter,  and  a  livid 
and  emaciated  man  upon  another.  He  had 
been  taken  ill  in  a  neighboring  village  and 
was  being  carried  to  his  home.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  his  coffin,  which  was  the 
most  grateful  spectacle  his  friends  could  pre- 
sent to  his  failing  vision.  The  Chinese,  in 
truth,  appear  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
habitations  of  the  dead  than  to  those  of  the 
living.  When  the  coffin  has  received  its  oc- 
cupant, the  family  are  in  no  hurry  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  quick  lime  strewn  at  the  bottom, 
the  thickness  of  the  sides,  and  the  careful 
cementing  of  the  joints,  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  products  of  corruption,  and  the  coffin 
itself  seems  not  more  displeasing  .to  them 
full  than  empty.  It  is  sometimes  kept  till 
the  anniversary  of  the  death,  partly  to  do 
honor  to  the  deceased,  partly  to  allow  time 
for  choosing  the  site  for  a  grave.    To  this 
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they  attach  immense    importance.      Ceme- 
teries are  nof  customary  with  them,  but  each 
family  provides  its  own  resting-place  in  the 
best  situation  it  can  command.    Monk  Lewis, 
in  visiting  his  ancestral  mausoleum  in  the 
midst  of  an  orange-grove  in  Jamaica,  said 
that  the  beauty  of  the  scene  "  quite  gave  him 
an  appetite  for  being  buried."    The  Chinese 
have  the  same  preference  for  lovely  localities. 
They  pick  out  romantic  positions  upon  hill- 
sides, where  Nature  appears  under  her  most 
enchanting    aspects.     Other    circumstances 
only  known  to  the  initiated,  are  supposed  to 
render  one  spot  more  eligible  than  another, 
and  there  are  a  class  of  diviners  who  deter- 
mine the  situation  for  a  fee.    Even  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  is  an  element  in  the  question. 
Mr.  Fortune  relates  that  one  of  our  princi- 
pal merchants  was  present  when  a  tray  con- 
taining a  variety  of   different    earths  was 
brought  to  the  well-known  Howqua  at  Can- 
ton, and  the  old  man  after  examining  them 
with  care,  selected  the  sample  with  which  he 
wished  his  ashes  to  mingle.    Some  of  the 
coffins  arc  left  in  the  open  air  and  thatched, 
perhaps  for  want  of  a  satisfactory  site  for 
the  permanent  interment    Every  year,  and 
sometimes  oflener,  the  survivors   visit  the 
tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives,  clear  away 
the  grass,  tend  the  flowers  which  are  planted 
roimd  them,  decorate  them  with  strips   of 
colored  paper,  chant  prayers,  bum  incense, 
and  set  out  choice,  little  dishes  of  Jbod.    M. 
Hue  having  asked  a  mandarin  wnether  he 
believed  that  the  dead  ate,  he  expressed  as- 
tonishment at  the  inquiry,  and  replied  that 
the  purpose  of  the  custom  was  to  testify  to 
the  departed  that  they  lived  in  the  memory 
of  their  friends,  who  loved  to  serve  them 
just  the  same  as  when  they  were  on  earth. 
The  utmost  value  is  set  upon  these  sepulchral 
attentions.    To  secure  them  the  Chinepe  who 
die  at  a  distance  are  always,  where  the  C08t 
of  the  transport  can  be  provided,  conveyed 
to  the  family  residence.    If  they  remove  in  a 
body  to  another  locality,  they  constantly  take 
with  them  the  remains  of  their  dead.    When 
Mr.  Fortuiffe  visited  Shanghai  in  1848,  he 
found  that  several    of  the  lower  order  of 
Chinese  had  sold  their  hovels  to  Europeans 
for  the  sites  of  houses.    The  principal  care 
of  even  these  poor  people  was  to  carry  with 
their  other -effects  the  relics  of  mortality,  and, 
where  the  coffins  had  rotted  away,  the  pro- 
prietors stood  with  a  book  containing  a  list 
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of  the  bones  which  compose  the  human 
frame,  that  they  might  be  satisfied,  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  inventory,  that  not  a  frag- 
ment was  left  behind.  This  supposes  some 
knowledge  of  the  skeleton,  which  may  not 
unlikely  form  a  part  of  general  education, 
with  a  .view  to  such  occurrences.  Sir  John 
Davis  once  saw  an  old  man,  on  an  occasion  of 
the  kind,  who  had  the  entire  catalogue  by 
heart,  and  who,  as  he  drew  forth  each  bone 
wrote  down  its  name  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

"  I  was  once  or  twice,"  says  Mr.  Fortune, 
"  in  the  wild  mountain  districts  in  the  interior 
at  the  time  when  the  natives  visited  the 
tombs.  Even  the  most  retired  parts  had 
their  visitors,  and  it  was  both  pleasing  and 
affecting  to  see  the  little  groups  assembled 
round  the  graves,  paying  the  tribute  of  affec- 
tion to  those  whose  memory  they  revered 
and  loved.  The  widow  was  seen  kneeling  by 
the  grave  of  her  lost  husband;  children, 
often  very  young,  shedding  tears  of  sorrow 
for  a  father  or  mother;  and  sometimes  an 
old  man,  whose  hair  was  white  with  age,  was 
there  mourning  the  loss  of  those  whom  he 
had  looked  to  as  the  support  of  his  decUning 
years.**  M.  Hue  maintains  that  this  grief  is 
only  skiliiil  acting.  "  The  Chinese,**  he  says, 
"are  completely  destitute  of  affection,  and 
have  no  conception  of  that  union  of  hearts  in 
which  each  shares  in  the  joys  and  griefs  of 
the  other.**  The  filial  allegiance,  which  is 
still  so  strong  in  them,  he  believes  to  have 
been  originally  founded  upon  genuine  feeling; 
but  the  feeling  he  contends  has  died  out, 
and  nothing  remains  except  a  formal  habit, 
enforced  by  the  fear  of  the  bamboo.  Men 
and  women  may  shed  abundance  of  water  in 
the  form  of  tears ;  they  may  groan  and  sigh, 
and  seem  inconsolable;  but  the  whole  is  a 
l)"ing  representation,  and  merely  an  example 
of  their  prodigious  talent  for  dissimulation. 
Mr.  Fortune,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that 
there  is  as  much  genuine  sorrow  amongst  the 
Chinese  for  the  loss  of  relatives  as  amongst 
ourselves,  and  that  parents  dote  upon  chil- 
dren, and  children  love  and  reverence  their 
parents.  Whether  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  witness  or  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
his  testimony  is,  in  oiu:  opinion,  much  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  M.  Hue.  The  Apostolic 
Missionar}',  as  he  calls  himself,  like  all  per- 
sons of  his  intolerant  persuasion,  judges 
mankind  by  their  views  of  popery,  which  is 
far  from  being  in  good  odor  at  present  with 
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the  Chinese  people.  Because  they  refuse  to 
favor  Roman  Catholicism,  he  denies  that 
they  have  any  religion  whatever;  or  that 
there  is  the  faintest  trace  of  morality  among 
them,  because  they  are  not  attracted  by  the 
morality  of  the  Jesuits.  Even  if  he  had  not 
written  with  the  deep  prejudice  of  a  disap- 
pointed partisan,  his  evidence  cannot  extend 
beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  individual 
observation,  and  must  be  qualified  by  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter. Especially  this  must  be  the  case  when 
his  assertions  outrage  probability.  That 
nature  should  be  entirely  dead  in  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  who  keep  up  the 
forms  of  love  and  tenderness — that  they 
should  all  conspire  to  mimic  a  virtue  of  which 
none  of  them  can  frame  an  idea — that  they 
should  be»one  vast  hive  of  hypocrisy,  withoiit 
any  portion  of  the  community  possessing 
those  better  notions  which  alone  create  in  the 
worser  part  of  the  public  the  necessity  for 
the  hypocrisy — that  the  very  mothers  should 
be  destitute  of  the  instinctive  affection  for 
their  offspring  which  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
fiercest  of  the  brute  creation— «that  every 
emotion,  in  a  word,  of  man  for  man,  should 
be  utterly  extinct  in  a  civilized  nation 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land, — is  an  anomaly,  an  unprecedented 
monstrosity  which  we  should  not  credit  upon 
the  asseveration  of  a  hundred  M.  Hues.  His 
own  book  refutes  him.  He  states  that  the 
Chinese  believe  that  the  worst  stages  of  sick- 
ness are  caused  by  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  soul,  which  is  hovering  near  preparatory 
to  its  final  flight.  They  imagine  that  it  is 
possible  to  induce  it  to  return  by  entreaties, 
and  will  sometimes  run  hither  and  thither, 
addressing  to  it  the  most  moving  supplica- 
tions. If  petitions  fail,  they  have  recourse  to 
violence.  They  shout  in  the  surrounding 
premises,  they  let  off  crackers,  they  push 
with  their  hands.  M.  Hup  was  witness  to 
one  of  these  scenes.  A  son,  the  pride  of  his 
father  and  the  support  of  his*  children,  was 
in  the  last  stage  of  a  decline.  The  Apostolic 
Missionary  heard  the  prayers,  the  sobs,  the 
clamors  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitive  soul.  "  The  scene,'*  he 
says,  "  would  have  been  truly  laughable  and 
amusing  if  we  had  not  known  that  there  was 
question  of  a  numerous  family  in  expectation 
of  a  frightful  calamity,  and  a  prey  to  the  most 
cruel  anguish.    The  voices  of   those  little 
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children  and  that  old  man,  invoking  with 
piercing  cries  the  soul  of  a  father  and  a  son, 
was  something  heart-rending."  If  there  is 
such  anxiety  to  stay  the  retreating  spirit — if 
there  is  sui-h  violent  grief,  which  M.  Hue 
himself  allows  to  he  real,  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  death — why  must  the  tears  shed  for 
the  death  itself  be  unredeemed  hypocrisy  ? 
Let  whoever  can  suppose  that  the  misery  at 
the  apprehended  loss  is  solely  raised  by  the 
fear  of  diminished  prosperity — that  it  is  pure 
material  selfishness,  unmitigated  by  one  spark 
of  personal  affection — still  the  affliction  itself 
is  genuine ;  whereas  M.  Hue  maintains  in  the 
same  breath  that  their  tears  for  the  dead  are 
almost  invariably  deceptive,  and  that  those 
who  give  vent  to  them  are  only  adroit  per- 
formers of  woe.  Death  in  China,  as  else- 
where, must  enter  innumerable  houses  with- 
out being  attended  by  sorrow.  Though  the 
English  are  noted  for  the  strength  of  their 
domestic  attachments.  Swift  maintained  that 
the  happiest  faces  were  to  be  seen  in  mourn- 
ing coaches. 

The  particular  in  which  Chinese  affection 
has  been  supposed  to  be  lowest  is  in  the  feel- 
ings of  fathers  for  their  daughters.  "The 
mother  who  is  happiest  in  her  girls,"  says  a 
Chinese  maxim,  **  is  she  who  has  only  boys." 
The  strong  desire  to  perpetuate  their  race  in 
the  male  line  is  one  reason  of  their  preference 
for  sons,  and  another  is  the  comparative  help- 
lessness of  women  in  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  pleasure,  moreover,  of  female  conversa- 
tion, which  is  the  most  refined  and  highest 
charm  of  our  society,  loses  many  of  its  de- 
lights with  them  in  consequence  of  their 
neglect  to  educate  their  girls.  In  a  country 
where  the  lowest  male  peasant  can  read  and 
write,  few  ladies  are  much  versed  in  either 
accomplishment.  That  this  indicates  a  false 
and  unworthy  notion  of  the  capacities  of 
women  is  undeniable;  but  wc  suspect  that 
we  are  prone  to  exaggerate  the  contempt  in 
which  they  are  held,  and  that  in  the  upper 
classes,  at  least,  their  condition  is  the  result 
of  a  more  marked  division  than  is  usual  with 
us  of  the  attributes  of  the  sexes,  rather  than 
from  a  complete  disdain  of  feminine  qualities. 
The  Chinese  simply  carry  the  notion  of  Mil- 
ton to  excess — 

•*  For  contemplation  he,  and  valor,  form*d; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace." 

M.  Hue,  indeed,  asserts  that  "  the  birth  of  a 
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daughter  is  generally  regarded  as  a  family 
humiliation  ajid  dishonor — a  sure  evidence  of 
the  curse  of  Heaven ; "  but  Mr.  Meadows,  an 
unexceptionable  witness,  completely  disposes 
of  this  extravagant  Hbel.  "  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  fathers  walking  about  with  such 
little  dishonors  and  curses  in  their  arms, 
handsomely  dressed  and  prattling  away  to 
the  pleased  and  proud  papas."  M.  Hue, 
again,  asserts  "  that  the  sufferings,  the  priva- 
tions, the  contempt,  all  the  sorrows  and  dis- 
graces which  commence  at  their  cradle, 
accompany  them  mercilessly  to  their  tomb  j  " 
but  this  dreary  life  of  unbroken  woe  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Fortune  from  finding  them  as 
apparently  light-hearted  as  they  were  cer- 
tainly merry  and  talkative.  Nor  does  the 
affliction  which,  according  to  M.  Hue,  per- 
petually attends  them,  distract  their  mindb 
from  the  same  love  of  dress  and  |>etty  vani- 
ties which  occupy  the  serener  thoughts  of 
their  sex  in  Europe.  The  misery  which  is 
amused  with  toys,  and  wears  the  outward 
form  of  mirth,  cannot  be  very  overwhelming^ 
In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  the  women  do 
not  mingle  in  male  society,  but  this  isolation 
does  not  extend  to  the  lower  and  middle 
orders,  and  even  in  the  class  immediately 
below  the  highest  the  seclusion  is  far  from 
rigid.  Mr.  Fortime  used  to  observe  them 
peeping  at  him  from  behind  windows  and 
doors,  till  curiosity  conquering  bashfulness 
they  entered  the  room  and  stood  watching 
him  from  a  little  distance.  If  he  moved  in 
their  direction  they  ran  away  with  affectecl 
alarm,  but  soon  came  back.  The  only  occa- 
sion on  which  he  appears  to  have  inspired 
any  real  terror  was  in  the  case  of  a  young 
lad,  who  after  looking  at  him  for  some  time 
said  to  his  father,  *'  K  I  go  near  him,  will  he 
bite  me  ?  " 

The  destruction  of  female  infants  M.  Hue 
himself  admits  to  be  the  act  of  such  degraded 
portions  of  the  population  as  are  to  be  found 
in  every  community ;  and  says,  in  total  in- 
consistency with  many  of  his  statements, 
"  that  wc  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Chinese 
are  barbarians,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  natuTe» 
who  sport  with  the  lives  of  the  beings  to 
whom  they  have  given  birth."  Poverty  is 
the  usual  motive  for  child-murder.  Though 
the  crime  is  considered  4o  be  more  frequent 
than  in  Europe,  no  certain  information  exists 
on  the  subject,  and  some  of  the  grounds  for 
the  supposition  were  derived  from  false  evi- 
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dence  or  mistalten  inferences.  It  was  affirmed 
that  numerous  corpses  of  infants  were  to  be 
met  with  in  rivers  or  by  the  wayside,  where 
they  were  devoured  by  dogs  and  pigs.  In  a 
country  intersected  with  canals,  and  where 
millions  of  the  population  reside  with  their 
families  in  floating  houses  upon  the  water, 
many,  no  doubt,  had  been  drowned  accident- 
ally. M.  Hue,  however,  declares  that,  having 
traversed  China  for  ten  years,  he  never  set 
eyes  upon  the  body  of  a  single  child,  and 
where  ^he  case  occurs  he  believes  that  the 
death  is  usually  natural,  and  that  the 
remains,  wrapped  in  a  mat,  are  consigned  to 
the  water  or  }aid  by  the  road  because  the 
parents  have'  not  the  means  to  pay  for  the 
sepulture.  There  is  not  the  same  considera- 
tion for  the  bodies  of  the  young  as  of  adults. 
Mr.  Fortune  frequently  found  their  coffins 
piled  together  in  stacks,  and  M.  Hue  states 
that  deep  wells,  into  which  quick  lime  is 
thrown  from  time  to  time,  are  constructed  at 
the  public  expense  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing all  the  dead  children  who  may  be 
brought. 

Notwithstanding  the  subordinate  position 
of  Chinese  women,  Mr.  Fortune  observed 
that  in  bargainings  and  disputes  they  did  not 
degenerate  from  the  most  self-willed  speci- 
mens of  the  sex  in  Europe,  and  talked  con- 
siderably louder  and  faster  than  the  men. 
Although  if  the  account  of  M.  Hue  is  to  be 
received,  they  must  be  the  most  philosophic 
females,  not  to  say  the  most  cheerful  martyrs, 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  their  patience  and 
hilarity  have  no  ciFect  in  keeping  their  tem- 
pers in  check.  On  the  contrary,  the  violence 
of  their  rage  produces  a  novel  species  of 
hysterics,  which,  before  its  harmlessness  is 
known,  might  be  turned  to  excellent  account 
by  the  ladies  in  our  part  of  the  world.  One 
of  these  fits  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Fortune  in 
a  bamboo  .forest,  where  two  men  were  cut- 
ting down  some  trees  which  they  had  bought. 
They  had  just  felled  a  particularly  fine  speci- 
men which  was  not  marked  for  sale,  and  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor,  observing  the  mistake, 
came  hastily  up  : — 

"She  commenced  first  in  low  short  sen- 
tences to  lament  the  loss  of  the  bamboo,  then 
louder  and  louder  sentence  after  sentence 
rolled  from  her  tongue,  in  which  she  abused 
without  mercy  the  unfortunate  men  for  their 
conduct  At  last  she  seemed  to  have  worked 
herself  up  to  a  frantic  state  of  excitement ; 
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she  threw  off  her  head-dress,  tore  her  hair, 
and  screamed  so  loud  that  she  might  have 
been  heard  for  more  than  a  mile.  Her 
passion  reached  the  climax  at  last,  and  human 
nature  could  stand  it  no  longer.  With  an 
unearthly  yell  and  a  sort  of  hysteric  gulp  she 
tumbled  backwards  on  the  ground,  threw  her 
little  feet  in  the  £Gr,  gave  two  or  three  kicks, 
and  all  was  still.  Up  to  this  point  I  had 
been  rather  amused  tnan  otherwise;  but  as 
she  lay  perfectly  still  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  I  became  alarmed.  The  poor  men 
had  been  standing  all  this'  time  hanging  their 
heads  and  looking  as  sheepish  as  possible.  I 
now  looked  round  to  see  what  effect  this  state 
of  things  had  on  them.  They  both  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  laughed,  and  went  on  with 
their  work.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  I  came  back  to  the  spot  to  see  how 
matters  stood.  She  was  still  lying  on  the 
groimd,  but  apparently  recovering.  I  raised 
her  and  begged  her  to  sit  up,  which  she  did 
with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head ;  but  she 
either  could  not  or  would  not  speak.  In  a 
little  while  afterwards  I  saw  her  rise  up  and 
walk  slowly  and  quietly  home.  Such  scenes 
are  very  common  in  the  country.  These 
Chinese  termagants  work  themselves  up  into 
passions  for  very  slight  things,  and  then*  im- 
precations and  curses  are  quite  fearful.  Many 
of  them  stop  short,  and  get  pacifi^ed  before 
they  reach  the  chmax." — Fortune^s  Residence 
in  China,  p.  100. 

When  Mr.  Fortune's  ear  had  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  changes  which  were  rung  in  the 
progress  of  these  storms,  he  could  tell,  with- 
out entering  the  house,  whether  the  fit  was 
at  its  commencement,  middle,  or  end.  The 
husband  was  sometimes  the  object  of  the  ter- 
magant's wrath,  and  more  than  enough 
appears  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  wives  alone 
that  are  deserving  of  compassion.  M.  Hue 
witnessed  a  matrimonial  quarrel  in  which  the 
angry  couple  first  abused,  and  next  pelted 
each  other.  Their  last  resource  was  to  try 
which  of  the  two  could  prove  most  provoking 
by  breaking  all  the  articles  in  the  house. 
While  the  shrew  was  venting  her  rage  upon 
the  crockery  in  the  kitchen,  the  man  seized  a 
large  paving-stone  in  the  court.  The  neigh- 
bors, misinterpreting  his  intentions,  rushed 
forward  to  prevent  bloodshed,  but  his  malice 
was  directed  against  a  large  iron  pot  which  he 
stove  in  at  a  blow.*    Though  firays  will  some- 

*  The  turn  which  M.  Hue  gives  to  this  anecdote  is  an 
instance  of  the  absurd  inferences  to  which  he  is  led  by 
his  prgudiees.  **  Interest,''  he  says,  ^^  is  often  the  sole 
motive  which  limits  the  harshness  of  the  Cliineso  to- 
wards their  wives.  If  they  treat  them  with  moderation, 
it  is  on  a  principle  of  economy,  as  people  spare  a  honf 
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times  take  the  same  turn  with  the  lower 
orders  among  ourselves,  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  usually  confined  to  the  hushand,  and 
is  seldom  ventured  on  by  the  wife.  Women 
in  China  are  not  treated  with  the  deference 
which  is  shown  to  women  in  England  j  but 
they  can  take  their  own  part,  and  there  is 
many  a  man,  we  suspect,  in  the  Celestial 
Empire  who  finds  that  his  helpmate  is  the 
better  half.  In  all  countries  it  is  the  worst 
temper  that  governs,  whether  it  chances  to  be 
of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender. 

In  nothing  does  M.  Hue  give  a  more  un- 
favorable report  of  the  Chinese  than  with 
respect  to  their  moral  conduct.  In  gam- 
bling, debauchery,  and  drunkenness  they 
have  never,  he  says,  been  surpassed  by  any 
nation,  and  to  these  vices  he  ascribes  the 
principal  part  of  their  pauperism.  Again 
Mr.  Fortune  gives  evidence  on  the  other 
side :  "  The  Chinese  as  a  nation  are  a  quiet 
and  sober  race ;  their  disturbances,  when  they 
have  them,  are  unusually  noisy,  but  they 
rarely  come  to  blows,  and  drunkenness  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  country  districts,  and 
rare  even  in  densely  populated  cities.  In 
these  respects  the  lower  orders  in  China  con- 
trast favorably  with  the  same  classes  in 
Europe,  or  even  in  India."  Drunkenness 
proclaims  itself,  and  by  no  possibility  could 
Mr.  Fortune,  in  his  extensive  wanderings, 
have  mistaken  excessive  intemperance  for 
peculiar  sobriety.  One  form  of  intoxication, 
it  is  true,  is  lai'gely  on  the  increase — that 
which  arises  from  the  smoking  of  opium, 
though  all  who  indulge  in  it  do  not  employ 
it  to  excess.  A  few  weeks'  abuse  of  this  se- 
ducing drug  reduces  its  victim  to  a  skeleton. 
The  cheek-bones  seem  to  be  piercing  the  pale 
skin,  which  acquires  a  glassy  polish,  and  the 
breathing  becomes  quick  arid  disturbed. 
From  wild  excitement  the  smoker,  as  he  con- 

because  it  costs  money,  and  because  if  it  is  killed  it  miut 
be  replaced.  This  hideous  calculation  is  bj  no  means 
chimerical  in  China."  He  glvcB  the  sequel  of  the  story 
we  haye  borrowed  from  him  in  proof  of  this  position.  A 
bystander  said  to  the  husband  with  a  smile,  ^*  You  ate 
silly,  my  brother ;  instead  of  breaking  the  pot  with  the 
payingHBtone,  why  did  you  not  break  your  wife's  head  ? 
Then  you  would  hare  had  peace  in  your  house."  ^^I 
thought  of  that."  answered  the  husband,  *'but  it  would 
hare  been  foolisn.  I  can  get  my  kettle  mended  for  two 
hundred  axshy  and  it  would  cost  no  small  sum  to  buy  an- 
other wife."  **Such  replies,"  concludes  M.  Hue.  "are 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  know  the  Chinese." 
What  iB  really  surprising  is,  that  M.  Hue  should  mis- 
take a  transparent  Jest  for  what  he  calls  "a  hideous 
calculation."  In  his  eager  desire  to  establish  the  bru- 
tality of  the  Chinese  he  forgets  that  murder  in  China  is 
punished  with  death,  and  that  ho  who  killed  one  wife 
would  not  surrire  to  puicbaee  another. 


sumes  pipe  after  pipe,  passes  into  a  state  of 
smiling  and  idiotic  languor,  and  from  thence 
into  slumber.  When  once  the  habit  is  ac- 
quired it  is  never  given  up.  "  His  days," 
says  Mr.  Fortune  of  one  of  these  miserable 
beings,  "  were  evidently  numbered,  and  yet, 
strange  to  tell,  this  man  tried  to  convince 
others  and  himself  also  that  he  was  smoking 
medicinally,  and  that  the  use  of  opium  was 
indispensable  to  his*  health." 

Gambling  is  rife  among  all  orders,  high 
and  low,  in  China ;  and  Mr.  Fortune  describes 
the  eager  interest  with  which  the  poor  stop 
at  stalls  to   throw  dice  for  oranges,  sweet- 
meats, and  other  trifles;  but  some  of  the 
details  recorded  by  M.  Hue  can  hardly  be 
credited  till  they  are  confirmed  by  a  more 
trustworthy  observer.     He  represents  them, 
when  they  have  lost  their  money,  as  staking 
their  houses,  fields,  wives,  and  clothes.    Their 
garments  lost,  they  are  turned  naked  out  of 
the  gambling-house  in  the  jnidst  of  winter, 
and  the  cold  in  the  north  sets  them  running 
like  madmen.     "  They  lie  against  the  chim- 
neys, which  in  these  countries  are  constructed 
at  the  ground  level  along  the  walls  of  the 
houses.    They  endeavor  to  warm  themselves 
a  little,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
the  other,  while  their  comrades  look  on  and 
indulge  in  atrocious  mirth.      This  horrible 
spectacle  does  not  last  long,  because  the  cold 
soon  gets  the  better  of  these  unhappy  crea- 
tures, who  fall  down  and  die.      The  othera 
then  go  back  to  the  house  and  resume  their 
game  with  fearful  unconcern."    But  the  most 
extraordinary  statement  of  M.  Hue  is,  that 
they  sometimes  play  .for  their  fingers.     A- 
sharp  little  hatchet  is  produ'ced  along  with 
the  dice  and  cards,  and  at  the  termination  of 
each  game  the  winner  chops  off  one  of  the 
fingers  of  the  loser.    As  the  run  of  luck  can- 
not be  all  on  the  same  side,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  anybody  should  find  such  exquisite  plea- 
sure in  cutting  off  the  fingers  of  his  neighbor 
as  to  be  willing  to  purchase  the  luxury  at  the 
cost  of  his  own.     Ten  fingers  are  soon  gone, 
and    the    momentary  satisfaction  must    be 
bought  by  weeks  of  pain  during  the  healing 
of  the  stump,  and  the  still  severer  penalty  of 
being  incapacitated  for  life  from  plajing  any 
more.    Nay,  the  victims  of  this  bloody  game, 
unable  to  work  or  even  to  feed  and  dress 
themselves,  must  often  perish  by  a  lingering 
death  from  poverty  and  neglect.      M.  liuo 
seldom  shows  any  apprehension  of  provoking 
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iocredulity;  but  he  is  conscious  on  the 
present  occasion  that  he  is  drawing  largely 
upon  the  faith  of  his  readers. 

M.  Hue  allows  that  there  is  an  air  of  deco- 
rum in  Chinese  manners  which  might  deceive 
a  superfiiual  observer ;  but  he  affirms  that  a 
closer  view  shows  that  the  plausible  exterior 
is  only  a  mask  for  the  vilest  libertinism. 
Vice  will  always  court  concealment,  and  in 
every  nation  the  appearance  must  be  better 
than  the  reality.  Nor  can  a  heathen  countr}' 
be  expected  to  vie  in  morals  with  a  Christian 
land.  Yet  in  this  particular,  as  in  every 
other  which  relates  to  the  feelings  and  con- 
duct of  the  natives,  M.  Hue  has  been  guilty 
of  the  fault,  which  he  denounces  in  previous 
writers,  of  ascribing  to  the  whole  what  is 
only  true  of  a  part.  He  might  with  equal 
justice  assert  that  there  were  few  healthy  peo- 
ple in  the  empire  because  he  had  met  with 
many  who  were  sick.  A  disposition  to  Ue 
and  cheat  appears  to  be  the  failing  which 
most  easily  besets  a  Chinaman. 

The  dissimilarity  between  our  dress  and 
manners  and  those  of  the  Chinese  creates  a 
notion  that  there  is  more  difference  than 
really  exists  in  essential  things.  M.  Hue  has 
drawn  an  amusing  and  impartial  picture  of 
the  figure  which  we  and  they  present  to  the 
eyes  of  each  other : — 

"  The  Europeans  who  ^o  to  China  are  dis- 
posed to  think  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  odd  and  ridiculous  ;  the  Chinese 
who  visit  Canton  and  Macao  return  the  com- 
pliment. They  exhaust  their  caustic  and 
mocking  vein  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Western  devils,  express  unutterable  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  their  scanty  garments, 
their  close-fittinfi^  pantaloons,  their  prodigious 
round  hats  in  the  shape  of  a  chimney,  their 
shirt-collars,  which  appear  devised  to  saw  the 
ears,  and  which  so  gracefully  surround  their 
grotesque  faces  with  the  long  nose  and  blue 
eyes,  without  beard  or  moustache,  but  which 
display  in  compensation  on  each  jaw  a  hand- 
fiil  of  red  and  frizzled  hair.  They  are  puz- 
zled, above  all,  by  the  shape  of  the  dress- 
coat.  They  endeavor,  without  success,  to  ac- 
count for  that  strange  habiliment  which  they 
call  a  half-garment,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  make  it  meet  on  the  chest,  and  oecause 
the  tails  which  hang  down  behind  are  entire- 
ly wanting  in  front.  They  admire  the  exqui- 
nte  and  refined  taste  of  wearing  at  the  back 
large  buttons  like  coins  without  having  any- 
thing to  button  to  them.  How  much  more 
beautifiil  do  they  think  themselves,  with  their 
oblique,  narrow,  black  eyes,  high  cheek-bones. 
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nose  the  shape  of  a. chestnut,  and  shaven  head 
adorned  with  a  magnificent  tail  which  reaches 
to  the  heels !  Add  to  this  graceful  and  ele- 
gant type  a  conical  hat  Covered  with  red 
fringe,  an  ample  tunic  with  large  sleeves, 
black  satin  boots  with  white  soles  of  an  enor- 
mous tliickness,  and  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
a  European  can  never  rival  a  Chinese.  But 
it  is  chiefly  in  their  habits  of  life  that  they 
assume  to  be  so  much  our  superiors.  When 
they  see  Europeans  spending  several  hours 
in  gymnastic  promenades,  they  ask  if  it  is 
not  a  more  civilized  mode  of  passing  leisure 
time  to  sit  ouietly  drinking  tea  and  smoking 
a  pipe,  or  else  to  go  ^at  once  to  bed.  The 
notion  of  spending  the  larger  portion  of  the 
night  at  balls  and  parties  has  never  occurred 
to  them.  All  the  Chinese,  even  among  the 
upper  ranks,  begin  to  sleep  in  time  to  be  able 
to  rise  with  the  sun.  At  the  hours  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  stir  and  tumult  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  those  of  China  en- 
joy the  most  profound  repose.  Every  one 
has  gone  home  to  his  family,  all  the  shops 
are  shut,  the  boatmen,  the  mountebanks,  the 
public  readers  have  finished  their  labors,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  activity,  except  among 
the  theatres  for  the  working  classes,  who  have 
no  leisure  but  at  night  t9  enjoy  the  sight  of  a 
play." — Hue's  "  Ukmpire  Chinois,"  tom.  ii. 
p.  122. 

Most  of  these  circumstances  are  only  the 
garnish  of  life,  and  do  not  affect  its  substance. 
Fashions  are  so  arbitrary,  that  one  in  its  own 
nature  is  seldom  more  extraordinary  than  an- 
other ;  and  they  seem  ludicrous  or  rational 
according  as  they  are  strange  or  familiar. 
Addison,  in  his  "  Spectator,"  gives  an  account 
of  a  gentleman  who  determined  to  live  and 
dress  according  to  the  rules  of  common 
sense,  and  was  soon  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum in  consequence.  When  M.  Hue  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Canton,  after  having  lost  sight 
of  Europeans,  his  first  glimpse  of  three  gen- 
tlemen in  black  hats,  white  trowsers,  white 
waistcoats,  and  white  jackets,  had  such  an  ef- 
fect upon  him,  that  he  no  longer  wondered 
that  Orientals  unaccustomed  to  the  vision 
should  burst  out  laughing.  In  so  far  as 
tastes  admit  of  argument,  the  Chinese  cos- 
tume will  not  lose  by  the  comparison.  Their 
pigtails  are  not  less  ornamental  than  the  tails 
of  our  half-garments,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  two  decorative  buttons  at  our  waist.  An 
eminent  classical  scholar  in  this  country  con- 
trived a  dress  which  had  no  other  fastening 
than  a  single  button  behind.  He  advertised 
his  invention  by  wearing  it  himself  in  the 
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Btreets  of  London.  The  people,  struck  by 
his  singular  appearance,*  stopped  to  gaze  at 
him,  and  it  was  common  to  hear  them  ex- 
claim to  their  companions,  "  Look  at  that 
man  with  only  one  button."  Upon  this  he 
invariably  wheeled  round,  and,  pointing  to 
their  backs,  said,  "  Look  at  those  men  with 
TWO  buttons."  The  absurdity  of  these  strange 
appendages  always  seemed  instantly  to  flash 
upon  their  minds,  and  with  an  abashed  coun- 
tenance they  grew  grave  at  the  retort 

In  the  most  important  particular  of  all,  the 
Celestial  inhabitants  are  vastly  our  inferiors. 
"  The  great  sin,"  says  Sir  John  Davis,  "  of 
the  Chinese  costimie  is  the  paucity  of  white 
Ihien,  and  consequently  of  washing.  Even 
their  body-garment  is  sometimes  a  species  of 
light  silk,  but  capable  of  purification."  They 
have  no  sheets  to  their  bed,  and  the  want  of 
cleanliness  is  a  common  cause  of  disease  of 
the  skin. 

The  Chinese  dogs,  who  never  fail  to  bark  at 
foreigners,  appear  to  distinguish  them  by  their 
dress,  for  when  Mr.  Fortune  went  habited  as 
a  native  they  ceased  to  give  tongue,  though 
they  had  continued  pertinaciously  to  bay  at 
his  heels  till  he  doffed  his  English  costume. 
M.  Hue,  who  believes  that  he  passed  every- 
where for  a  genuine  Chinaman,  was  yelped 
at,  on  the  contrary,  through  all  the  provinces 
he  traversed.  Every  nation,  he  says,  in  ex- 
planation, has  its  peculiar  smell.  That  of  the 
Chinese  partakes  of  the  nature  of  musk,  and 
they  in  their  turn  detect  a  distinctive  odor 
in  Europeans,  though  more  delicate  than  that 
of  any  other  people  with  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted. The  noses  of  the  dogs  could  not 
be  less  acute  than  those  of  their  masters : 
and  M.  Hue  supposes  that  they  knew  him 
by  the  same  indications  that  they  discrimi- 
nate the  track  of  game  and  vermin. 

The  Chinese  rely  more  upon  their  dress  for 
warmth  than  is  usual  with  us  : 

"  They  cannot  imagine,"  says  Mr.  Fortune, 
"  how  the  Europeans  can  exist  with  the  thin 
clothing  they  generally  go  about  in.  AVhen 
the  weather  was  cold  I  used  always  to  wear  a 
stout,  warm,  great-coat  above  my  other  dress, 
and  yet  the  Chinese  were  continually  feeling 
the  thickness  of  my  clothes,  and  telling  me 
that  sturdy  I  must  feel  cold.  Their  mode  of 
keeping  themselves  comfortable  in  winter 
differs  entirely  from  ours.  They  rarely  or 
never  think  of  using  fires  in  their  rooms  for 
this  purpose,  but,  as  the  cold  increases,  they 
just  put  on  another  jacket  or  two,  imtil  they 
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feel  that  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  is  not 
carried  off  faster  than  it  is  generated.  As 
the  raw,  damp  cold  of  rooming  g;ive8  way  to 
the  genial  rays  of  noon,  the  upper  coats  are 
one  by  one  thrown  off  until  evening,  when 
they  are  again  put  on.  In  the  spring  months 
the  upper  garments  are  cast  off  b^  degrees, 
and,  when  the  summer  arrives,  the  Cmnese 
are  found  clad  in  their  dresses  of  cotton,  or 
the  grass-cloth  manufactured  in  the  country. 
In  the  northern  towns  the  ladies  sometimes  use 
a  smaUbrass  stove,  like  a  little  oval  basket,  hav- 
ing the  lid  grated  to  allow  the  charcoal  to  bum 
and  the  heat  to  escape ;  this  they  place  upon 
their  tables  or  on  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  their  hands  and  feet.  Curses  also 
carry  these  little  stoves  in  their  hands  under 
the  feet  of  the  children.  Such,  however,  is 
the  thickness  and  warmth  of  their  dresses, 
that  it  is  only  in  the  coldest  weather  they 
require  them.  Little  children  in  winter  are 
so  covered  up,  that  they  look  like  bundles  of 
clothes  nearly  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  and 
when  the  padding  is  removed  in  warm 
weather,  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  that  you  see 
before  you  the  same  individuals." 

The  prodigality  of  clothing  is  rendered  the 
more  necessar}'  by  that  aversion  of  the 
Chinese,  of  which  M.  Hue  speaks,  for  "  gjTn- 
nastic  promenades."  The  most  patiept,  in- 
dustrious, and  perseverhig  of  mankind,  where 
there  is  an  object  to  be  gained,  exertion  with- 
out profit  is  a  notion  they  cannot  compre- 
hend. To  watch  Europeans  recreating 
themselves,  by  pacing  up  and  down  with  the 
actirity  of  travellers  hurrying  to  a  goal,  is  a 
spectacle  which  raises  in  them  the  some  emo- 
tions with  which  Cowper  contemplated  the 
barren  speculations  of  philosophical  theo- 
rists : 

**  Defend  me,  therefore,  common  sense,  aay  I, 
From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  vp.'* 

Mr.  Fortune  and  some  English  Mends, 
who  went  up  the  country  by  canal  from 
Ningpo,  were  accustomed  to  get  out  from 
the  boat  when  tired  of  sitting,  and  walk 
awhile  upon  the  bank.  "  Is  it  not  strange," 
they  heard  a  Chinese  say,  "  that  these  people 
prefer  walking  when  they  have  a  boat  as  well 
as  ourselves  ?  "  The  reason  for  this  singular 
propensity  was  discussed  by  the  bystanders 
but  the  only  solution  they  could  hit  upon  was 
"  that  it  was  our  nature  to  do  so." 

Among  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Chinese  surpass,  in  their  own  estimation,  tlie 
barbarians  of  the  West,  politeness  occupies  ft 
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coDBpicuous  place.  Our  forms  of  npeech 
compared  to  theirs  are  like  the  rude  blasts  of 
the  north  compared  to  the  softest  breath  of 
the  gentle  south.  Mr.  Fortune  went  to  see 
the  garden  of  the  merchant  Howqua,  near 
Canton;  and,  being  a  show-place,  various 
"  pamest  and  careful  notices,"  as  they  were 
termed,  were  put  up  about  the  grounds  to 
warn  visitors  against  doing  mischief  and 
committing  depredations.  Several  fine  fruit- 
trees  lined  the  walks,  and  these  were  the 
words  in  which  strangers  were  requested 
not  to  steal  the  produce, — "Ramblers  here 
wUl  be  excused  plucking  the  fruit  on  this 
tree."  In  a  summer-house,  called  the  "  Hall 
of  Fragrant  Plants,"  the  language  was  more 
urgent :  "  Those  who  come  here  to  saunter 
about  are  earnestly  prayed  not  to  pluck  the 
fruit  or  flowers,  in  order  that  the  beauty  of 
the  place  may  be  preserved."  This  by  itself 
was  too  blunt  and  plain-spoken  for  a  Chinese, 
and  was  therefore  qualified  by  the  addition, 
"  We  beg  persons  who  understand  this  notice 
to  excuse  it"  Their  acts  do  not  quite  keep 
pace  with  the  overflowing  courtesy  of  their 
speech.  The  essence  of  good  manners  is  in 
the  preference  for  others  in  the  smaller  aflidrs 
of  life — in  a  petty  benevolence  reduced  to 
rule  and  enforced  by  society  upon  all  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  rtality  in  many.  The 
rules  are  defective  in  proportion  as  the  civility 
is  barren.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  Chinese 
are  not  much  in  advance  of  ourselves.  They 
give  you,  says  M.  Hue,  the  most  pressing 
invitations,  but  it  is  on  condition  that  you 
refuse  them.  The  native  Christians  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  station  in  the  north  went  one 
saint's  day  to  attend  service  in  a  chapel 
attached  to  the  house  of  a  catechist.  The 
service  ended,  the  catechist  pressed  the  whole 
of  the  congregation,  which  was  numerous,  to 
stay  and  dine  with  him.  Everyone  replied  to 
bis  entreaties  by  an  excuse.  With  an  air  of 
mortification  at  the  repeated  refusals,  he  at 
last  caught  hold  of  a  cousin,  and  begged 
him,  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  to  remain. 
The  cousin  pleaded  business,  and,  after  a 
protracted  contest  of  earnest  requests  and 
peremptory  denials,  the  catechist  proceeded 
to  use  force,  and  endeavored  to  drag  his 
refractory  relation  into  the  house.  **  If,"  said 
he,  **  you  will  not  eat  rice  with  me,  at  least 
come  in  and  drink  a  cup  of  wine."  The 
cousin  consented  to  this  compromise.  After 
sitting  long,  and  no  wine  appearing,  he  ven- 
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tured  to  inquire  when  it  was  likely  to  be 
brought  in.  "  Wine !  wine ! "  said  his  aston- 
ished host ;  "  do  you  suppose  I  have  any  wine 
here?  and  do  you  not  know  that  I  never 
drink'  wine,  since  it  gives  me  the  stomach- 
ache?" "Then,  why,"  replied  his  guest, 
"  did  you  not  let  me  go,  instead  of  insisting 
on  my  coming  in  ?  The  question  threw  the 
catechist  into  a  rage.  He  abused  his  cousin 
for  an  ignorant  boor,  a^ked  him  Vvherc  he  had 
learnt  manners,  and  with  cutting  sarcasm  ex- 
claimed, "  AVhat !  I  do  you  the  ci\'ility  to 
invite  you  to  drink  wine,  and  you  have  not 
the  courtesy  to  decline!"  M.  Hue,  who 
witnessed  the  scene,  speculates  upon  the  mo- 
tives for  the  usage,  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  when  it  costs  nothing  ever)body 
wishes  to  appear  kind  and  generous  to  every- 
body ;  while  all,  on  the  other  hand,  are  flat- 
tered by  receiving  warm  invitations  and  by 
their  own  delicacy  in  refusing  them.  These 
are  matters  in  which  people  like  to  be  duped, 
notwithstanding  their  inward  consciousness 
that  they  are  deceived. 

In  visiting  a  Chinese  a  profusion  of  low 
bows  pass  on  either  side.  In  the  reception- 
rooms  of  the  wealthy  there  are  two  raised 
seats,  one  of  which  is  considered  the  seat  of 
honor.  The  host  presses  it  upon  the  visitor, 
the  visitor  upon  the  host ;  and  the  conflict  of 
courtesy  will  sometimes  continue  for  several 
minutes.  At  dinners  they  think  with  Lady 
Macbeth  that  "  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony." 
"  In  this  case,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  "  it  is  not 
only  the  host  who  is  begging  the  guests  to 
occupy  the  most  honorable  seats,  but  the 
guests  themselves  are  also  pressing  the  fa- 
vored places  upon  each  other."  Hence 
there  is  much  sitting  down  and  getting  up 
again,  every  body  agreeing  to  depreciate 
himself  and  exalt  his  neighbor.  The  bowing 
and  flattery,  the  entreaties  and  refusals, 
lasted  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Fortune 
waa  a  guest,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  dinner  itself  have 
been  well  summed  up  by*M.  Hue  : 

*•  A  real,  Chinese  dinner  cannot  appear 
otherwise  than  strange  to  an  unreflecting  for- 
eigner who  imagines  that  there  can  only  ex- 
ist one  method  of  living  among  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  world.  To  begin  with  desert 
and  finish  with  soups — to  drink  wine  hot  and 
smoking  out  of  small  porcelain  cups — to 
employ  two  little  sticks  mstead  of  a  fork  to 
take  up  the  food,  which  b  brought  to  the 
table  ready  cut  into  mouthfuls — to  use,  in- 
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stead  of  napkins,  little  squares  of  soft  col- 
ored paper,  of  which  a  supply  is  placed  by 
the  side  of  each  guest,  and  which  a  servant 
carries  away  as  they  are  done  with — to  leave 
your  place  between  the  courses  to  smoke  or 
amuse  yourself — to  raise  your  chopsticks  to 
your  forehead  and  lay  them  upon  your  cup 
to  announce  to  the  company  that  you  have 
finished  your  dinner — these  are  all  singulari- 
ties which  rouse  the  curiosity  of  Europeans. 
The  Chinese,  on  their  part,  never  get  over 
their  surprise  when  they  see  us  at  taole,  and 
they  inquire  how  it  is  that  we  can  swallow 
our  drinks  cold,  and  how  we  came  by  the  sin- 
gular and  extravagant  idea  of  making  use  of 
a  trident  to  convey  our  food  to  our  mouths, 
at  the  risk  of  running  it  into  our  lips  or  our 
eyes.  They  think  it  very  odd  that  our  nuts 
and  almonds  are  served  in  their  shells,  and 
that  the  servants  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
peel  the  fruit,  and  cut  out  the  bones  from 
the  meat.  Though  they  are  not  very  nice 
about  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  relish 
fritters  of  silkworms  and  preserved  tadpoles, 
they  cannot  understand  the  predilection  of 
our  epicures  for  a  high  pheasant,  or  a  cheese 
which  has  all  the  movements  of  an  animated 
being." — IIuc^s  "  U Empire  Chinois"  tom.  i. 
p.  216. 

At  a  dinner  which  was  attended  by  Cap- 
tain Laplace  of  the  French  navy,  salted 
earthworms  formed  part  of  the  first  course, 
but  so  disguised  that  the  confiding  guests 
ate  them  without  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 
The  nests  which  the  Chinese  purchase  at  a 
high  price  and  boil  with  other  ingredients 
into  soup  belong  to  a  species  of  swallow  in 
the  island  of  Java.  What  are  the  materials 
used  by  the  birds  in  the  construction  of 
these  delicacies  is  a  disputed  question. 
Some  say  they  are  composed  of  fish-spawn, 
others  of  the  scum  of  the  sea,  others  of 
plants  J  but,  if  Bishop  Stanley  is  right  in  the 
opinion  he  gives  in  his  delightful "  History  of 
Birds,"  those  who  have  partaken  of  the  soup 
had  better  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  essence. 
Salted  earthworms  would  be  preferable.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  ^nothing  in 
which  nations  are  more  capricious  than  in 
their  adoption  and  rejection  of  articles  of 
diet.  A  Chinese  cook  in  the  service  of  a 
European  at  Macao  sent  up  a  dish  of  snipes 
without  the  traiL  Host  and  guests  of  whom 
M.  Hue  was  one,  rated  him,  for  his  ignorance, 
and  told  him,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he 
had  committed  a  crime  which  could  not  be 
pardoned  twice.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
had  to  dress  some  birds  which  were  not  snipes, 


carefiil  to  preserve  their  precious 
He  was  dismissed,  despairing  ever 
to  comprehend  the  culinary  code  of  Euro- 
peans, and  wondering  as  much  at  the  gross 
taste  which  could  venture  upon  the  entrails 
of  a  bird  as  we  of  the  West  can  marvel  at 
the  Chinese  relish  for  earthworms.  Frogs 
are  esteemed  throughout  the  empire.  They 
are  brought  to  town  in  tubs  or  baskets ;  and 
the  frogmonger,  in  the  intervals  between 
serving  his  customers,  chops  off  the  heads  of 
the  animals  and  draws  off  their  skins. 
They  are  sold,  like  every  thing  in  China,  by 
weight 

Mr.  Fortune  and  M.  Hue  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Chinese  have  a  singular 
aptitude  for  cookery.  "  You  have  only,"  says 
the  latter,  **  to  take  the  first  man  that  comes, 
and  after  a  few  days'  practice  he  will  acquit 
himself  of  his  duties  to  a  miracle.  The  most 
astonishing  thing  of  all  is  the  excessive  sim- 
plicity of  their  means ;  a  single  iron  saucepan 
is  the  sole  implement  they  require  for  execut- 
ing the  most  difficult  combinations."  The 
national  predilection  is  for  made  dishes  more 
after  the  ma|;per  of  the  French  than  the 
English.  The  humblest  peasant  is  expert  in 
concocting  savory  messes  out  of  the  simplest 
materials.  A  Chinaman,  Mr.  Fortune  states, 
would  starve  upon  what  used,  and  perhaps 
contmues,  to  be  the  harvest  diet  of  Scottish 
laborers — milk  and  porridge  for  break&st  and 
supper,  and  bread  and  beer  for  dinner.  The 
tea-makers  whom  he  took  over  to  India  could 
not  live  upon  the  salt-beef  and  biscuit  of  our 
English  sailors.  They  had  a  private  store  of 
articles  with  which  at  small  expense  they 
compounded  dishes  that  gratified  the  palate 
as  well  as  appeased  hunger. 

The  entertainments  of  the  Chinese  are  ^ery 
protracted.  A  private  dinner  at  which  Mr. 
Fortune  was  present  in  Shangeae  having  con- 
tinued for  three  hours,  he  inquired  of  a  lin- 
guist who  sat  next  him  when  it  would  end. 
"  O,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  will  last  for  three  or 
four  hours  longer,  but  if  you  want  to  go  away 
you  can  do  so  now."  The  hundreds  of  little 
dishes  which  appear  in  succession  are  less  the 
cause  of  the  excessive  time  which  is  spent  at 
the  table  than  the  unceremonious  habit  of 
intermingling  eating  with  recreation  and 
smoking.  A  play  was  proceeding  in  the 
dining-room  during  the  whole  of  the  mealy 
and  smoking  in  China  never  stops.  Men, 
women,  and  children  Htc  with  pipes  in  their 
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mouths.  Tlie  laborer  smokes  in  the  fields,  the 
clerk  at  his  desk,  the  traveller  on  horseback. 
"  If,"  says  M.  Hue,  "  a  person  wakes  in  the 
night,  he  lights  his  pipe."  The  most  certain 
sign  that  a  sick  man  is  about  to  expire  is  that 
he  ceases  to  inhale  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 
Upon  this  he  expends  his  latest  breath  ;  and 
the  native  Christians  who  came  to  summon  M. 
Hue  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  the  dying 
always  said  in  proof  of  the  desperateness  of 
the  case — "  He  no  longer  smokes." 

Of  all  the  distinctions  between  a  Chinese 
and  European  dinner  there  is  not  one  in 
which  we  should  suppose  the  advantage  was 
more  with  ourselves  than  in  the  use  of  knives 
and  forks  instead  of  two  slender  sticks.  But 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  is  equally  expert  in  the  use 
of  both,  decides  in  favor  of  the  sticks.  With 
dishes  prepared  in  the  Chinese  fashion  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  pierce  the 
dainty  morsels  with  a  fork,  whereas  "the 
smallest  fragment,  even  to  a  single  grain  of 
rice,  can  be  picked  up  with  perfect  ease  "  by 
those  who  have  learnecj  to  handle  the  magic 
little  implements  which  daily  convey  the  food 
to  the  mouths  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
people.  "No  article  in  use  amongst  our- 
selves," adds  Mr.  Fortune,  "could  supply 
their  place.  Excepting  the  fingers,  nature's 
own  invention,  nothing  is  so  convenient  as  the 
chopsticks."  The  cold  drinks,  which  are  the 
abhorrence  of  the  Chinese,  might  be  presumed 
grateful  to  any  palate  in  the  sultry  season, 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of  warm 
¥rine,  Mr.  Fortune  maintains  the  superior 
properties  of  warm  tea.  "  I  do  not  know 
anything  half  so  refreshing  on  a  hot  summer 
day ;  I  mean  pure  as  the  Chinese  drink  it, 
without  sugar  and  milk.  It  is  far  better  than 
either  wine  or  beer.  It  quenches  thirst,  is  a 
gentle  stimulant,  and  wards  off  many  of  the 
fevers  incident  to  such  a  climate."  Cowper 
described  it  perfectly  when  he  called  it  the 
herb  "which  cheers  but  not  inebriates." 
Another  custom,  which  at  first  found  little 
favor  with  either  M.  Hue  or  Mr.  Fortune,  they 
discovered  upon  experience  to  be  exceedingly 
agreeable.  Towels,  from  which  hot  water 
has  been  wrung  out,  are  brought  round  in 
trays  after  meals,  and  each  of  the  guests  wipes 
his  &ce  with  the  reeking  cloth.  The  same 
process  is  gone  through  after  journeys.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  Chinese  mode  of  washing,  and, 
though  not  the  most  effectual,  Mr.  Fortune 
pronounces  it  far  more  refresfaiog  than  cold 
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bathing  to  a  person  who  is  hot  and  tired  with 
walking.    The  natives  rarely  use  soap. 

The  plays  which  sometimes  add  zest  to  a 
dinner  are  a  passion  with  every  soul  in  the 
empire.  In  towns  they  are  going  on  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  are  frequent 
at  every  village  in  the  country.  The  Chinese 
who  emigrated  to  California  could  not  dis- 
pense with  their  gambling-houses  and  theatre, 
and  the  performances  at  the  latter  in  San 
Francisco  continued  without  intermission 
through  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  actors 
in  their  native  land  are  mostly  strollers  who 
travel  from  place  to  place,  and  are  hired 
either  by  rich  individuals  or  by  a  certain 
number  of  people  in  the  district,  who  club 
together  to  defray  the  expense.  A  temporary 
theatre  is  frequently  run  up  for  the  occasion 
— a  simple  business,  since  there  is  no  scenery; 
"and  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  covered 
platform  are  all  that  is  needed."  The  dresses, 
however,  are  splendid.  Women  are  not  per- 
mitted to  perform,  but  the  boys  who  personate 
the  female  parts  deceive  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
foreigners  who  are  ignorant  of  the  usage. 
The  spectators  are  in  the  open  air,  ^nd  the 
common  people,  who  pay  nothing  for  the 
privilege,  flock  by  thousands  to  the  sight. 
The  dense  crowds  of  human  heads  reminded 
Mr.  Fortune  of  the  mobs  which  collect  before 
the  hustings  at  an  English  election.  Talking 
and  smoking  go  on  freely,  and  the  vendors  of 
eatables  cry  their  goods.  The  actors  recite 
their  speeches  in  a  singing  falsetto  voice — a 
"  sing-song "  is  the  European  name  for  the 
performance — and  seemed  to  Mr.  Fortune  to 
set  nature  at  defiance.  The  plays  themselves, 
which  are  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  lyric 
verse,  equally  violate  probability ;  nor  is  there 
much  attempt  at  developing  character,  man- 
ners, or  sentiment.  The  Chinese  drama  is 
beheved  to  be  the  earHest  in  existence,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  pervades 
nearly  all  their  intellectual  efforts,  having 
brought  it  to  a  point  which  appeared  to 
render  the  progress  to  perfection  inevitable, 
they  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  have  left  it  in 
the  same  imperfect  state  to  which  it  had 
attained  several  centuries  ago. 

Much  as  plays  are  the  delight  of  the  whole 
community,  the  admiring  spectators  have 
little  or  no  respect  for  the  authors  of  the 
pieces.  Their  utilitarian  propensities  lead 
them  to  keep  their  veneration  for  the  litera- 
ture which  instructs,  such  as  grave  works  on 
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history  and  morals,  while  the  literature  which 
amuses,  such  as  novels  and  poetry,  brings  no 
fame.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  that, 
according  to  M.  Hue,  the  writers  of  fiction 
never  dream  of  putting  their  names  to  their 
finest  productions.  **  In  China  people  read 
pretty  much  as  they  walk  in  a  beautiful  garden 
for  recreation.  They  admire  the  arrangement 
of  the  walks,  the  verdure,  the  trees,  the 
splendor  and  variety  of  the  flowers,  but  they 
come  away  \^ithout  having  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  gardener  or  even  inquired  his  name." 
This  is  the  more  singular,  that  they  are  so  far 
from  being  indifferent  to  the  entertainment 
which  their  hghter  hterature  affords  that  they 
devour  it  greedily,  and  are  beyond  doubt  a 
merry  people,  who  love  to  laugh  and  make 
laugh.  Their  low  esteem  for  works  of  im- 
agination does  not  prevent  their  engraving 
scraps  of  select  verse  on  their  teacups,  vases, 
and  fans.  Quotations  from  authors,  indeed, 
are  put  up  everywhere.  Upon  public  and 
private  buildings,  upon  shops  and  temples, 
innumerable  choice  fragments  invite  the 
casual  spectator  to  read  and  learn.  "  Enter 
into  the  poorest  house,"  says  M.  Hue,  "  in 
the  most  miserable  \illage,  and  though  you 
will  often  find  complete  destitution  and  a 
want  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life, 
you  will  be  sure  to  see  some  beautiful  maxims 
written  upon  scrolls  of  red  paper.  China 
might,  ui  a  sense,  be  called  one  enormous 
library."  These  maxims  are  frequently  ad- 
mirable either  for  the  sagacity  of  the  thought 
or  the  felicity  of  the  expression.  Of  the 
specimens  which  follow,  the  first  two  are  from 
the  **  China  "  of  Sir  John  Dans,*  the  rest  are 
from  M.  Hue : 

"  Early  preferment  makes  a  lazy  genius. 

Great  wealth  comes  by  destiny ;  moderate 
wealth  by  industry- 

My  books  speak  to  my  mind,  my  fiiends  to 
my  heart,  heaven  to  my  soul,  and  all  the  rest 
to  my  ears. 

He  who  finds  pleasure  in  vice,  and  pain  in 
virtue,  is  a  novice  in  both. 

We  can  do  without  the  world,  but  we  need 
a  friend. 

When  men  meet  they  listen  to  one  an- 
other ;  women  and  girls  look  at  each  other. 

*  Of  this  Gxccllont  work,  by  far  tho  best  and  most 
comprehentiTe  which  exists  on  the  entire  sut^jcct  of  tho 
manners,  productions,  and  institutions  of  China,  ko  gave 
a  full  account  on  its  first  appearance:  and  it  iA  only 
neccesary  to  add  now  that  the  history  of  £nglihh  inter- 
course with  the  Celestial  Empire  has  been  continu(>d  in 
succossiTe  editions,  and  ii  brought  down  in  that  which 
has  just  appeared  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war. 


The  dog  in  the  kennel  barks  at  his  fleas; 
the  dog  who  hunts  does  not  feel  them. 

Great  minds  have  wills ;  others  have  only 
wishes. 

One  day  is  worth  three  to  him  who  does 
ever\'thing  in  its  order. 

AVho  is  the  greatest  liar  ?  He  who  talks 
most  of  himseli." 

In  addition  to  the  other  means  of  instruc- 
tion, there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who 
traverse  the  empire  and  read  to  the  people 
passages  from  the  history  of  their  country 
accompanied  with  comments.  These  readers 
are  said  by  M.  Hue  to  be  also  excellent 
speakers,  and  they  are  listened  to  by  the 
crowds  who  throng  round  them  with  eager 
attention.  They  have  no  other  pay  than  the 
gratuities  they  collect  from  their  hearers. 
Works  in  China  appear  to  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  those. who  produce 
them.  Unsaleable  books  are  not  used  for 
waste  paper,  and  no  Celestial  scribbler  nms 
the  risk  which  beset  the  English  author  in 
the  days  of  Grub  Street  of  having  his  butter, 
cheese,  and  bacon  served  out  to  him  in  a  leaf 
of  his  own  last  pamphlet.  The  very  children 
among  the  Chinese  are  taught  to  avoid  tread- 
ing upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  any- 
thing written  or  printed  on  it.  M.  Hue  is  of 
the  o])inion  that  no  superstitious  idea  is  at- 
tached to  the  practice,  but  that  it  proceeds 
purely  from  reverence  to  the  productions  of 
the  mind. 

Nothing  deserving  the  name  of  architecture 
exists  in  China,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nine-storied  pagodas,  which  are  graceful  ob- 
jects. They  are  nearly  all  in  decay,  for 
since  the  groat  wall  there  has  been  little 
erected  which  was  intended  to  last.  Sir 
Christo])hcr  Wren  said  that  he  built  for  etcr- 
nit}'.  The  Chinaman  builds  for  his  own  gen- 
eration. The  most  ancient  and  unchangeable 
nation  in  the  world,  they  are  themselves  the 
records  of  the  past,  and  have  neither  ancient 
monuments  nor  ancestral  halls.  Their  most 
populous  places  have  no  individual  features  of 
interest,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  streets 
and  shops  renders  it  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
distinguish  one  toi!**n  from  another.  The 
habit  of  confining  their  houses,  when  practi- 
cable, to  a  groimd-floor,  excludes  grandeur  of 
elevation,  nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  obtain 
an  efiect  from  general  beauty  of  form  except 
in  the  elegant  curve  of  the  roofs.  .But  litdc 
as  they  aim  at  excellence  of  design,  the  pro- 
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ftMBon  of  canring,  and  the  rich  colon  with 
which  they  decorate  pillars,  friezes,  and  every 
arailable  part  of  the  edifice,  impart  a  gay  and 
fascinating  air  to  their  best  abodes.  Here, 
as  in  everything  else,  the  spectator  wonders 
to  find  so  much,  and  yet  to  find  no  more.* 
-  The  works  of  Mr.  Fortune  are  full  of  in- 
teresting details  on  the  botanical  productions 
of  China.  The  mow-chok,  the  most  beauti- 
itd  bamboo  in  the  world,  is  peculiar  to  this 
country.  It  attains  to  its  full  heigbt  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  a  few  months,  and  Mr. 
Fortune,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  measuring 
its  daily  growth  in  the  Chinese  woods,  found 
that  it  shot  up  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  Unlike  the  bushy 
bamboo  of  India,  with  its  large  joints  and 
branches  throughout  its  stem,  the  mow-chok 
usually  presents  a  bare  surface  for  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  freedom  from  knots 
and  the  fineness  of  its  structure  render  the 
wood  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  In- 
deed the  number  of  uses  to  which  this  plant 
can  be  put' is  surprising.  When  it  first 
shoots  from  the  soil  it  is  cut  like  asparagus 
and  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  Mr.  Forttme  found 
it  excellent,  and  during  the  time  it  was  in 
season  had  it  for  dinner  every  day.  The  in- 
terior portion  of  the  stem  is  beaten  into  pulp 
for  paper,  the  exterior  is  slit  into  strips  for 
the  weaving  of  ropes,  baskets,  and  sieves. 
Ornamental  inlaid  work  is  constructed  from 
it,  and  the  entire  pole,  from  its  combined 
lightness  and  strength,  answers  every  purpose 
for  which  poles  can  be  employed.  Mr.  For- 
tune has  done  the  service  of  introducing  this 
invaluable  variety  into  India,  and  it  is  now 
growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya. 

The  disputed  question  of  whether  black 
and  green  tea  were  the  products  of  difierent 
jdants,  has  been  finally  settled  by  Mr.  For- 
tune. Though  there  are  two  species,  one 
called  by  botanists  ITiea  bohea,  after  some 
mountains  in  China,  and  the  other  Thea  viri- 
(Us,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  black 
tea  alone  is  made  from  the  first,  and  green 
tea  horn  the  second.  Both  sorts  are  made 
alike  from  each — the  inferior  teas  from  the 
bokea  which  is  cultivated  near  Canton,  and 

*  TbiM  account  of  Chinese  architectare  ia  derived  In 
vAuUxte^  fttxm  Mr.  James  Fergosson's  ^^niostrated 
Handbook  of  Architecture,"  a  work  of  singular  learning, 
MfghiaUtj,  and  aeuteness,  and  which  in  two  octavo  vol- 
«MM  ecmtaina  tbt  history  of  all  the  styka  in  the  world. 
Nobady  can  read  this  admirable  manual  without  surprise 
ffaal  ena  man  should  display  such  a  mni>ii'j!  of  et^ery 
bnarh  <d  an  almost  endless  subject. 
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the  finer  kinds  from  the  viridis.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  color  depends  solely  on  the  mode 
of  preparation.  The  leaves  for  the  green 
tea,  being  roasted  almost  immediately  after 
they  are  gathered,  and  dried  off  very  quick- 
ly, retain  more  of  their  natural  hue,  while 
the  black  teas  owe  their  color  to  longer  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  to  being  more  slowly 
dried.  The  finer  descriptions  of  both  are 
made  from  the  young  leaves  when  they  first 
unfold  themselves  in  spring;  but  the  beet 
kinds  manufactured  are  too  lightly  fired  to 
bear  a  voyage,  being  spoilt  by  the  slightest 
damp,  and  can  never  be  tasted  out  of  the 
country.  The  scented  teas  owe  their  flavor 
to  b^g  mixed,  when  perfectly  dry,  with  the 
fresh-gathered  flowers  of  the  orange  or  some 
other  odoriferous  plant,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  the  dry  tea  has  absorbed  the  fragrance 
of  the  moist  flowers,  which  are  then  sifted 
out  The  Chinese  exercise  their  ingenuity  in 
giving  to  the  coarser  samples  of  their  staple 
commodity  the  appearance  of  the  most  es- 
teemed sorts ;  but  Mr.  Fortune  conveys  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  the  English  mer- 
chants  on  the  spot  understand  their  business 
too  well  to  be  deceived,  and  are  too  honest  for 
the  most  part  to  deceive.  More  than  this  L 
not  to  be  attained.  With  adulterations  of  ev- 
ery description  at  home,  it  is  wild  to  suppose 
that  commodities  abroad  will  be  kept  in  their 
pristine  purity,  or  that  a  rascally  Chinaman  wUl 
not  be  able  to  find  a  rascally  foreigner  to  con- 
spire with  him  in  cheating  the  public  beyond 
the  seas. 

Tea  does  not  form  a  meal  in  China,  but  im- 
drunk  at  all  hours  and  upon  all  occasions.; : 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  entire  • 
poor  of  our  own  country  contrive  to  procure  -■ 
it,  we  perceive  how  cheap  a  luxury  it  must* 
be  in  the  land  of  its  manufacture,  free  fnmA 
duty,  cost  of  transport,  and  the  profits  of  the  ■ 
numerous  hands  through  which  it  passes  be- 
fore it  arrives  at  our  tables.    Those  amwig. . 
ourselves  who  dread  its  injury  to  the  nerves, . 
may  be  consoled  by  knowing  that  **  the  most 
inveterate  and  abandoned  tea-drinkers  in  .the 
world,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Dr.  John- 
son, experience  no  such  evil  effects.    Their 
usual  method  of  making  it  is  to  infuse  the  tea 
in  the  cup  from  which  it  is  to  be  drunk,  in- 
stead of  pouring  it  from  a  teapot.    Southey 
relates  that  the  first  pound  which  ever  arrived 
at  Penrith  came  as  a  present,  with  the  direc- 
tion that  it  was  to  be  steeped  in  hot  water. 
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The  family  boiled  the  entire  pound  in  a  ket- 
tle, and  never  dreaming  that  the  liquid  was 
the  precious  part,  eat  the  leaves  with  salt  and 
butter,  and  wondered  that  anybody  should 
like  such  a  dish.  Yet  Captain  Basil  Hall  re- 
lates that  on  the  coast  of  South  America  it  is 
usual,  after  drinking  the  tea,  to  hand  round  the 
tea-leaves  on  a  silver  salver,  and  as  they  con- 
tam  far  more  nutriment  than  the  liquid,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  they  may  hereafter  become 
an  article  of  diet  among  the  economical  Chinese. 
Bice  is  the  staple  food  as  tea  is  the  na- 
tional drink  of  the  Chinese.  "The  chief 
thing  they  wish  and  work  for,"  says  Mr. 
Out^aff,  as  quoted  by  Sir  John  Davis,  **  is 
rice:  their  domestic  accounts  are  entirely 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  rice  consumed ; 
their  meals  according  to  the  number  of  bowls 
of  it  boiled ;  and  their  exertion  according  to 
the  quantity  wanted.  Every  substitute  for 
this  favorite  food  is  considered  meagre,  and 
indicative  of  the  greatest  wretchedness. 
When  they  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  satisfy  Uieir  appetites,  they  supply  the  defi- 
ciency with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  making 
asortofgrueL  Inquiring  whether  the  West- 
ern barbarians  eat  rice,  and  finding  me  slow  to 
give  them  answer,  they  exclaimed,  '  Oh !  the 
sterile  regions  of  barbarians,  which  produce 
not  the  necessaries  of  life.  Strange  that  the 
inhabitants  have  not  long  ago  died  of  hun- 
ger."* Their  very  wines  are  made  from  rice, 
for  though  they  possess  the  grape  they  do 
not  use  it  for  the  purpose. 

The  notions  formerly  current  that  every 
acre  of  land  is  cultivated  in  China,  and  that 
th&vast  population  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual 

«  contest  with  impending  famine,  are  without  a 
shadcepr  of  foundation.    The  country,  being 

,  mountainous,  is  to  a  great  extent  incapable  of 
tillage ;  but  there  are  enormous  tracts,  which 
with  skin  and  capital,  could  be  made  to  yield 

•  crops,,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  reclaimed  as 
the  needs  of  the  people  increase.  Though 
•the  Celestial  Empire  is  not,  any  more  than 
the  kinjfdoBis  of  Europe,  exempt  firom  sea- 
sons- of  flcarcity,  and  the  poorer  inhabitants 
may  sometimies  sufier  the  extremities  of  hun- 
ger and  evenilie  of  starvation,  like  the  Irish 
in. the  time  of  the  femine,  their  ordinary  condi- 

.  taon  is  the  very  reverse  of  pitiable.  "  I  fully 
believe,''^ay8  Mr.  Fortune,  **  that  in  no  coun- 

'  try  in  the  world  is  there  less  real  misery  and 
want  than.ia  China.''    "  I  doubt,**  he  says  on 

.  another  eoeaiian,  ^  if  there  is  a  happier  race 
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anywhere  than  the  Chinese  fhrmer  and  peM- 
antry.**  The  cheerfhl  look  of  the  labomn  is 
a  matter  of  genenJ  observation.  Mr.  For- 
tune reckons  their  wages  at  about  6dL  or  7cL 
a-day ;  but  food  is  cheap  in  proportion.  Tlie 
only  coin  of  the  realm  is  a  small  copper 
piece,  of  which  100  are  equivalent  to  abont 
4id,  and  such  a  low  denomination  of  money 
for  the  sole  currency  of  the  empire  indicates 
of  itself  the  low  price  of  the  common  neoea- 
saries  of  life.  For  a  few  casht  as  the  Eng- 
lish call  them,  a  Chinese,  Mr.  Fortune  statOi 
can  dine  in  a  sumptuous  manner  upon  hm 
rice,  fish,  vegetables,  and  tea.  What  little 
meat  they  get  is  chiefly  pork.  Of  fish  thej 
are  extremely  fond,  and  some  of  their  meth- 
ods of  catching  them  are  peculiar.  All  the 
world  is  familiar  vrith  the  manner  in  which 
they  press  the  cormorant  into  their  servioe, 
and  the  docility  to  which  the  birds  are 
brought  by  gentleness  and  perseverance.  An- 
other plan  frequently  witnessed  by  Mr.  Fot^ 
tune  in  the  northern  provinces  was  for  the 
men  to  wade  into  the  water  and  strike  a 
sharp  blow  upon  the  surflEU^ewith  their  hands. 
This  frightens  the  fish,  which  dive  into  the 
mud,  and  the  moment  the  Chinaman  feels 
one  touch  his  feet,  he  himself  dives  also,  and 
soon  re-appears,  holding  up  his  prey  with  an 
air  of  triumph.  But  the  most  singular  sys- 
tem described  by  Mr.  Fortune  is  that  by 
which  they  seduce  the  fish  themselvea  to 
jump  into  their  boats.  A  strip  of  white  can- 
vas is  stretched  slanting  in  the  water  along 
the  right  side,  allures  or  alarms  the  fish»  and 
has  the  strange  effect  of  inducing  them  to 
leap  over  it.  Indeed  they  would  tipm^ 
across  the  boat  but  for  an  upright  net,  which 
goes  from  stem  to  stem  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  intercepts  them  in  their  passage.  The 
long  isolation  of  the  Chinese  is  the  cause  why 
our  contrivances  and  theirs  have  so  little  in 
common.  We  gained  our  objects  by  inde- 
pendent discovery,  and  the  variety  of  openr^ 
tion  which  is  the  result  shows  how  many 
means  there  are  of  attaining  an  end,  and  hew 
much  wider  is  the  scope  for  human  ingenuity 
than  is  commonly  supposed. 

M.  Hue  admits  that  the  industry  of  the 
Chinese  is  marvellous  in  all  which  relates  to 
the  ordinary  wants  and  conveniences  of  lilb. 
Mr.  Fortune  speaks  of  their  perseverance  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  it  forcibly  impmeoe 
every  visitor  to  their  land.  On  the  rivm 
and  canals,  which  are  their  highways,  they 
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beat  up  agmat  rapids  which  would  wear  out 
the  patience  of  any  other  people,  and  navi- 
gate ahallowa  which  are  only  ankle  deep. 
The  thooaanda  who  emigrated  to  California 
adapted  themaelTea  with  ready  yersatility  to 
any  employment  which  offered.  Washer-wo- 
men were  wanted  at  San  Francisco,  and  in- 
stantly the  Chinamen  took  up  their  stations 
at  the  tub.  Notwithstanding  that  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defective  science  they  were 
put  to  much  greater  toil  than  Europeans  in 
their  search  for  gold,  **  they  were  content," 
Mr.  Borthwick  says  in  his  ''  Three  years  in 
Gafifomia,"  "  with  working  such  diggings  as 
it  waa  not  thought  worth  while  to  tiJce  from 
them."  The  community,  jealous  of  their 
earnings  and  of  their  greater  disposition  to 
amaas  than  to  scatter,  discussed  the  propriety 
of  driving  them  from  the  territory.  Mr. 
Borthwick,  from  his  tone,  seems  more  im- 
pressed with  the  liberality  which  permitted 
them  to  stay  than  with  the  tyrannical  covet- 
ousnesa  which  meditated  their  expulsion. 
Upwards  of  fifty  thousand  have  also  emigra- 
ted to  the  diggings  in  Victoria,  where,  ac- 
cording to  their  usage,  they  keep  together, 
and  preserve  their  national  ways.  Their 
rapid  influx  to  the  points  of  the  globe  where 
money  is  to  be  made  shows  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Empire  know  much  more  of 
what  is  passing  abroad  than  we  commonly 
auppose.  M.  Hue  says,  that  since  their  war 
with  ourselves  they  have  applied  to  the  study 
of  geography,  and  have  published  several  ac- 
curate treatises  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially  on  Europe. 

In  all  countries  without  a  poor-law,  beggars 
must  be  tolerated.  They  are  abundant  in 
China,  and  **  seem  to  demand  charity  more 
as  a  right  than  a  favor.**  Their  filth  and  their 
importunity  make  it  policy  to  bestow  some- 
thiiig,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
A  handful  of  rice  or  the  smallest  coin  in  the 
realm  suffices: 

•*  In  every  string,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  "  of  a 
hundred  cash  there  are  a  number  of  inferior 
ones:  these  are  either  given  to  beggars  or 
the  beggar  lays  down  one  of  them  for  tne  shop- 
keeper, who  ffives  in  return  one  of  the  usual 
sise,  so  that  m  this  case  the  b^^ar  receives 
aboot  Uie  value  of  half  a  cash,  or  the  fiftieth  part 
of  a  penny.  I  believe  in  many  cases  it  is 
not  musual  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  to 
eonpoond  with  the  heads  of  this  strange 
oommimity.  When  this  is  done,  a  slip  of 
piq;»er  is  pasted  on  the  doorposts  of  the  per- 


son  who  has  made  this  arrangement,  and  no 
beggar  troubles  him  during  the  space  of 
tim*  for  which  he  has  paid." 

These  transactions  are  conducted  through 
the  agency  of  the  king  of  the  beggars,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  good  behavior  of  his 
ragged  subjects.  The  majority  of  them 
have  no  regular  lodging,  but  sleep  under  any 
projection  or  shed  which  will  shield  them 
from  the  rain.  In  Pekin,  if  the  accoimt  of 
M.  Hue  is  to  be  trusted,  there  is  a  large  es- 
tablishment, called  the  *'  House  .  of  Hens' 
Feathers,**  where  they  may  pass  the  night  for 
a  cash  apiece.  The  floor  of  an  immense 
building  is  thickly  strewn  with  feathers, 
which  constitutes,  as  it  were,  one  vast,  contin- 
uous bed.  Men,  women,  and  children  are 
received  indiscriminately,  and  lie  down  in 
the  feathers  in  rows.  Tlie  proprietors  began 
by  furnishing  each  lodger  vrith  a  small 
v^rapper ;  but  as  the  beggars  frequently  con- 
trived to  carry  away  the  counterpane  imder 
their  garments,  an  enormous  quilt,  the  size 
of  the  entire  room,  was  substituted  for  the 
portable  coverlets.  When  every  body  is  in 
his  feathers,  the  quilt,  which  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  is  let  down  by  pulleys. 
Holes  are  cut  in  it  at  regular  intervals, 
through  which  the  lodgers  put  their  heads  to 
avoid  suffocation,  and  a  tam-tam  is  sounded 
oefore  it  is  drawn  up  in  the  morning,  that 
the  sleepers  may  not  be  caught  by  their 
necks  and  carried  up  vrith  the  quilt  to  the 
top  of  the  buildmg.  Then,  says  M.  Hue, 
this  immense  nest  of  mendicants  may  be 
seen  tumbling  about  in  the  sea  of  dirty 
down,  from  which  they  emerge  to  put  on 
their  own  miserable  rags.  The  Celestial  beg- 
gars have  recently  extended  their  sphere  of 
operations.  They  were  almost  unlmown  in 
London  till  withhi  the  last  three  years,  and, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  Mendicity 
Society,  have  annually  increased,  till  in  1856, 
they  were  become  more  numerous  than  the 
vagrants  of  any  other  nation,  except  the  In- 
dians and  Italians.  Their  ordinary  habit  is 
to  go  about  in  pairs  singing  their  native 
songs  at  the  doors  of  churches  when  the 
congregation  is  learing.  Their  profession 
proclaims  that  they  are  the  scum  of  their 
country,  and  the  Mendicity  Report  describes 
them  as  filthy,  inunoral,  pilfering  and  quar- 
relsome. 

The  thieves  in  China  are  numerous,  and 
Mr.  Fortune  had  the  ill-luck  to  fidl  among 
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them.  In  a  canal  a  few  miles  from  Shanghai 
his  boat  stranded,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  the  night  in  this  position  and  wait  the 
rise  of  the  tide.  He  was  near  the  end  of 
his  trayclB,  and  went  to  bed  congratulating 
himself  on  the  quiet  and  successful  manner 
in  which  his  journey  had  been  accomplished! 
While  he  was  meditating  upon  his  security 
the  rogues  were  plotting  his  discomfiture, 
and  soon  put  to  flight  the  pleasant  dreams  in 
which  he  had  indulged : 

*'  About  two  in  the  morning  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  loud  yell  from  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, and  I  suspected  at  once  that  we  had 
had  a  visit  from  thieves,  for  I  had  frequently 
heard  the  same  sound  before.  Like  tne  cry 
one. hears  at  sea  when  a  man  has  fallen  over- 
board, this  alarm  can  never  be  mistaken 
when  once  it  has  been  heard.  Before  I  had 
time  to  inquire  what  was  wrong,  one  of  my 
servants  and  two  of  the  boatmen  plunged 
into  the  canal  and  pursued  the  thieves. 
Thinking  that  we  had  only  lost  some  cooking 
utensils,  or  things  of  little  value  that  might 
have  been  lying  outside  the  boat,  I  gave  my- 
self no  uneasiness  about  the  matter,  and  felt 
much  inclined  to  go  to  sleep  again.  But  my 
servant,  who  returned  almost  immediately, 
awoke  me  most  efiectually.  "I  fear,''  said  he, 
opening  my  door,  "  the  theives  have  been 
inside  the  boat,  and  have  taken  away  some 
of  your  property."  "  Impossible,"  said  ) ; 
"  they  cannot  have  been  here."  "  But  look," 
he  replied ;  "  a  portion  of  the  side  of  your 
boat  imder  the  wmdow  has  been  lifted  out." 
Turning  to  the  place  indicated  by  my  ser- 
vant, I  could  see,  although  it  was  quite  dark, 
that  there  was  a  large  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
boat  not  more  than  three  feet  from  where  my 
head  had  been  lying.  At  my  right  hand  and 
just  under  the  window  the  trunk  used  to 
stand,  in  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
my  papers,  money,  and  other  valuables.  On 
the  first  suspicion  that  I  was  the  victim  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  in  the  dark  to  feci  if 
this  was  safe.  Instead  of  my  hand  resting 
on  the  top  of  the  trunk,  as  it  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  it  went  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  boat,  and  I  then  knew  for  the  first  time 
that  the  trunk  was  gone.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment my  servant  Tung-a  came  in  with  a  can- 
dle, and  confirmed  what  I  had  just  made 
out  in  the  dark.  The  thieves  had  done  their 
work  well — the  boat  was  empty.  Mv  money 
amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  Shang- 
hae  dollars,  my  accounts,  and  other  papers 
— all,  all  were  gone.  The  rascals  had  not 
even  left  me  the  clothes  I  had  thrown  off 
when  I  went  to  bed.  But  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  and  in  order  to  make  every  effort  to 
catch  the  thieves,  or  at  least  get  back  a  por- 


tion of  my  property,  I  jumped  into  the  eanalt 
and  made  for  theoank.  The  tide  had  now 
risen,  and  instead  of  finding. only  about  two 
feet  of  water — the  depth  when  we  went  to 
bed — I  now  sank  up  to  the  neck,  and  found 
the  stream  very  rapid.  A  few  strokes  with 
my  arms  soon  brought  me  into  shallow  water 
and  to  the  shore.  Here  I  found  the  boat- 
men rushing  about  in  a  frantic  manner,  ex* 
amining  with  a  lantern  the  bushes  and  in- 
digo vats  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  but  all 
they  had  found  was  a  few  Manilla  cheroota 
which  the  thieves  had  dropped  apparently  in 
their  hurry.  A  watchman  with  his  lantern 
and  two  or  three  stragglers,  hearing  the 
noise  we  made,  came  up  and  inquired  what 
was  wrong ;  but  when  asked  whether  thev 
had  seen  any  thins  of  the  thieves,  shoot 
their  heads  and  professed  the  most  profound 
ignorance.  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  every 
thing  was  perfectly  still,  ana  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  few  stragglers  already  mcntione«l, 
the  whole  town  seemed  sunk  in  a  deep  sleep. 
We  were  therefore  perfectly  helpless,  and 
could  do  nothing  further.  I  returned  in  no 
comfortable  frame  of  mind  to  my  boat 
Dripping  with  wet  I  lay  down  on  my  couch 
without  any  inclination  to  sleep.  It  was 
a  serious  business  for  me  to  lose  so  much 
money,  but  that  part  of  the  matter  gave  me 
the  least  uneasmess.  The  loss  ot  my  ac- 
counts, journals,  and  drawing,  and  numerous 
memoranda  I  had  been  malung  durinff  three 
years  of  travel,  which  it  was  imposstble  for 
any  one  to  replace,  was  of  hr  greater  impor- 
tance. I  tried  to  reason  philosophically  upon 
the  matter ;  to  persuade  myself  that  as  the 
thing  could  not  be  helped  now  it  was  no  use 
beirg  vexed  with  it ;  that  in  a  few  years  it 
would  not  signify  much  either  to  myself  or 
any  one  else  whether  I  had  been  robbed  or 
not;  but  all  this  fine  reasoning  would  not 
do." 

Moneyless  and  clothesless,  with  his  single 
shirt  as  wet  as  the  water  of  the  canal,  he 
must  have  been  more  than  a  philosopher  if 
any  amount  of  stoicism  could  have  reconciled 

I  him  to  his  situation,  and  allowed  him  to 
finish  his  night's  rest  as  though  nothing  had 

>  happened.  But  men  are  often  helped  by 
circumstances  when  they  themselves  can  see 
no  escape,  and  Mr.  Fortune  was  -relieved 
from  the  worst  port  of  his  troubles  in  a  way 
which  came  upon  him  as  suddenly  and  sar* 
prised  him  as  much  as  the  robbery  itself! 
After  he  had  lain  for  about  an  hour  brooding 
over  his  forlorn  condition  footsteps  were 
heard  approaching  the  banks  of  the  oanaL 

<<W0  were  all  attention,  and  when  ve 
could  see  two  figures  halt  abreast  of  our  boat 
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oar  exatement  was  at  a  very  high  pitch,  the  bamboo,  or  his  ankles  are  squeezed  be- 

'L(n]da,louda!' — a  term  always  applied  to  tween  three  sticks  tied  together  in  the  form 

^e  captain^  of  the  boat-^ed  one  of  them,  of  ^  triangle.    M.  Hue  states  that  he  once 

My  men   immediatelv  sUrted  up,  and  de-  ^^^  ^n  a  road  near  Pekin  a  convoy  of  carts 

manded  what  our  visitors  wanted.    « Loud  a,'  «„  •     ♦,,           _.          ,           ,     ^  , 

aaid  the  same  voice,  with  the  greatest  cool-  p^  ^.^  screaming  and  groamng  pnsoners. 

ness,  and  as  if  he  was  transacting  a  very  ^^  coming  up  to  the  procession  he  found,  to 

ordinary  niece  of  business,  *  come  over  here  bis  horror,  that^very  man  was  nailed  by  his 

and  receive  the  white    devil's  trunks    and  hand  to  the  wood  of  the  vehicle.    He  ques- 

clothes.'    When  my  men  reached  the  opposite  tioned  the  conductor  upon  the  cause  of  this 

side  of  the  canal  the  thieves  had  disappeared,  atrocity,  who  calmly  told  him  that,  with  the 

buthad  eftmyboxesonthebank.  ThedoUars  ^j^  ^^  ^                  ^^  3^1^        y^^  y^^^  ^^ 

were  all  gone,  but  every  thing  else  m  the  ,  ,  .            v     j*            i          *     i-u 

trunk,  al&ough  bearing  evident  marks  of  ^^^^^^  '^  apprehending  a  colony  of  robbers 

having  been  under  the  examination  of  the  and,  not  having  carried  sufficient  chains,  was 

thieves,  had  been  carefully  put  badt.    My  compelled   to    secure    them    as    he   could, 

accounts,  books,  ioumals,  and    all   that   I  "  But,**  inquired  M.  Hue,  "  may  not  some  of 

valued   most,    haa   been    returned  to    me.  them  be  innocent?"    "  How  can  I  tell  ?  **  wa« 

Biany  thiMs,  such  as  knives,  pencUs,  &c.,  ^^  ,epiy .  ^t^ey  have  not  yet  been  tried." 

which  are  highly  valued  by  the  Cbmese,  were  ^j^^          ^^,^  .^^^^  ^    ^^^^^  j^^  appalling 

left  untouched:  and  even  the  verv  padlock  of  .       .f       ._^-      -  .,  ^^  , ,.          i.        •  4.  5 

the  trunk  had  been  put  carefully  Inside.    It  than  the  xmrth  of  the  soldiers,  who  pomted 

was  the  same  with  my  clothes.    Coats,  waist-  out  for  the  amusement  of  each  other  the  m- 

coats,  trousers,  and  even  the  neditie  which  I  voluntary  grimaces  produced  in  the  prisoners 

had  thrown  on  the  table  when  I  went  to  bed  by  the  extremity  of  the  torture.    The  ao- 

— everything  was  returned  except  the  dol-  thority  is  suspicious,  the  circumstances  not 

lars.     What  an  extraordinary  people    the  very  probable;  for  rope  was  not  likely  to  be 

Chmftie  are,  and  how  difficult  to  understand !  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  hammers  and  nails  were  plenti- 

The  thieves  of  any  other  nation  would  never  -  ,     tt  *  u    *u    1 - 

have  thought  of  bringing  back  what  they  did  ^'    However  severe,  too,  may  be  the  laws 

not  want ;  if  they  do  not  appropriate  the  «  particular  mstances,  they  are  mmute  m 

whole  of  Uieir  booty,  they  either  destroy  it  their  provisions,  and  those  who  administer 

or  throw  it  away.    Chinese  thieves  are  much  them  are  not  permitted  to  depart  from  them. 

more  civili»ed ;  they  return  what  it  does  not  tfut  whether  the  incident  be  true  or  false,  we 

tmt  their  mirpose  to  keep,*'--Fortune's  liesi-  ^re  assured,  upon  the  highest  authority,  that 

denee  tn  China,  p.  380.  ^Yie  inference  drawn  from  it  by  M.  Hue  of  the 

Some  pirates  plundered  Mr.  Russell,  the  general  barbarity  of  the  nation  is  entirely 

xnisdonary.    They  were  particularly  delighted  unfounded.    Though  the  penal  code  may  be 

"With  his  watch,  and  in  the  evening  one  of  the  rigorous,  the  people  are  humane.    Nowhere 

number  brought  it  back  to  him,  not,  as  in  the  ought  the  distinction  to  be  better  understood 

case  of  Mr.  Fortune's  trunk,  to  restore  it  to  than  in  England,    At  a  period  when  our  jails 

the  owner,  but  politely  to  request  that  its  were  pest-houses,  and  our  code  the  bloodiest 

late  proprietor  would  have  the  kindness  to  in  Europe ;  when  we  dealt  far  more  immerci- 

instruct  him  how  to  wind  it  up !    The  Man-  fuUy  with  thieves  than  do  the  Chinese,  and  a 

darins  soon  apprehended  the  robbers  who  mother  was  hanged  for  stealing  a  loaf  of 

had  carried  off  Mr.  Fortune's  dollars,  and  bread  for  her  famishing  children  from  the 

returned  him  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  counter  of  a  baker,  we  had  reached  individu- 

sum.    The  rest  they  retained  for  the  expenses  ally  a  high  state  of  humanity  and  civilization, 

or  for  themselves.    A  court  of  law,  say  the  were  profuse  in  our  charities  and  strong  in 

Spaniards,  is  a  thiicket  of  brambles,  and  the  our  affections.      In   1849,  as  M.  Hue  was 

suitors  are  sheep,  and  such  of  the  flock  as  travelling  through  the  province  of  Chan-toimg, 

have  the  courage  to  enter  leave  their  fleeces  the  driver  bid  him  look  up.    On  raising  his 

upon  the  thorns.                                         *  eyes,  he  saw  about  fifty  cages,  roughly  con- 

The  Chinese  Government  has  little  consid-  structed  with  bamboo,  suspended  to  the  trees 

eration  for  depredators.    The  jails.  Sir  John  by  the  way-side,  and  each  containing  a  human 

Davis  says,  are  miserable  abodes,  which  the  head.    Several  of  them  were  coming  to  pieces, 

people  term  Ty-yo,  or  helL    Torture   is  in  and  the  heads  were  hanging  to  the  bars  by 

use  to  compel  confession,  and  the  supposed  the  beard  or  had  fallen  to  the  ground.    A 

eriminal  is  dther  beaten  tnmerdfally  with  band  of  fa%hwaymen  who  had^long  ravished 
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the  surrounding  country  with  impunity  had  at 
last  been  captured,  and  the  mandarin  of  the 
province  had  put  up  their  heads  as  a  terror 
for  e^il  doers.  Barbarous  as  this  reads,  it 
need  not  astonish  educated  Englishmen,  who 
are  all  aware  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith 
had  seen  the  decaying  heads  of  English  crim- 
inals upon  the  arch  which  spanned  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfare  of  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  warm-hearted  Irish- 
man founded  a  j  est  upon  the  spectacle.  Later 
still,  we  learn  from  Southey,  the  bodies  of 
more  than  a  hundred  highwaymen  hung  at 
the  same  time  in  chains  upon  Hounslow 
Heath,  polluting  the  air  for  miles  with  their 
stench.  And  these  were  the  days  of  Burke 
and  Pitt  and  Fox ! 

If  in  an  empire  where  the  inhabitants  can- 
not, as  with  us,  control  the  laws,  a  stringent 
criminal  code  is  no  evidence  of  a  cruel  people, 
still  less  can  we  infer  their  barbarity  from  the 
rigor  of  the  proceedings  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  The  enactmenta  are  the  work -of 
governors  jealous  of  their  supremacy,  and, 
though  revolting  to  justice,  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  effect  their  object  All  the  nearest 
male  relations  of  the  person  convicted  of  this 
crime,  who  are  sixty  or  upwards,  are  to  suffer, 
death,  however  innocent  Family  allegiance 
and  respect  for  age  are  the  strongest  prin- 
ciples of  a  Chinese.  The  knowledge  that  his 
guilt  will  sacrifice  the  lives  of  those  whom  he 
most  reverences,  as  well  as  his  own,  is  the 
most  powerful  preventive  that  could  be  pre- 
sented to  his  mind,  and  this  is  the  object  of 
the  iniquitous  provision  which  tyranny  devised 
and  custom  tolerates.  The  cruelties  practised 
in  the  rebellion  which  is  raging  are  the  work 
of  the  alarmed  and  revengeful  authorities,  or 
of  the  equally  exasperated  and  desperate  in- 
surgents. The  inhabitants  at  large  do  not 
perpetrate  these  excesses.  They  dread  and 
groan  under  them.  M.  Hue,  at  least,  who 
quotes  the  atrocities  to  prove  his  indictment, 
might  have  femembered  the  wholesale  massa- 
cres of  revolutionary  France. 

The  law  which  involves  an  innocent  rela- 
tion in  the  punishment  of  a  guilty  is  less 
revolting  to  a  Chinese,  that  a  system  of  re- 
sponsibility pervades  their  code.  If,  says  Mr. 
Fortune,  a  disturbance  takes  place  in  a  shop 
or  private  dwelling,  the  owner  is  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  for  it ;  and  if  it  occurs  in  the 
street,  the  surrounding  inhabitants  are  held 
nnswerable.      Thus  each   man  becomes   a 
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security  for  the  good  behavior  of  hia  ndghbor. 
What  seems  more  in  accordance  with  equitj, 
if  a  person  commits  suicide  from  the  ill-usage 
of  another,,  he  whose  conduct  was  the  cmae 
of  the  self-destruction  is  to  affi>rd  compensa- 
tion for  the  evil  he  has  produced.  But,  ao- 
cording  to  M.  Hue,  the  regulation  encourages 
suicide,  and  induces  many  people  to  destroy 
themselves  out  of  spite.  "In  other  count- 
ries," he  says,  "when  a  man  wishes  to  be 
avenged  on  his  enemy,  he  endeavors  to  kiL 
him ;  in  China,  on  the  contrary,  he  kills  him- 
self. His  foe  falls  at  once  into  the  handa  of 
justice,  and  will  certainly  be  tortured  and 
ruined,  even  if  he  is  not  put  to  death.  The 
family  of  the  suicide  usually  obtains  in  addi- 
tion a  considerable  pecuniary  indemnity,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  for  some  wretch,  from 
a  morbid  affection  for  his  family,  to  destroy 
himself  in  the  house  of  a  rich  man."  In  the 
same  way  the  proprietor  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, accountable  when  a  dead  body  is  found 
on  his  property;  and  M.  Hue  asserts  that 
one  of  the  worst  acts  of  vengeance  which  a 
Chinese  can  practise  towards  an  enemy  is  to 
deposit  by  stealth  a  corpse  on  hia  ground. 
Every  one  is  afraid  lest  a  stranger  should  die 
on  his  premises;  and  when  a  poor  fbllow  who 
had  not  many  minutes  to  live  fell  down  at  the 
door  of  a  shop,  M.  Huo  heard  the  owner 
entreating  the  sufferer  to  crawl  a  fitUe  further 
off.  "  The  sick  man  raised  himself  with  the 
assistance  of  a  passer-by,  and  had  the  charity 
to  go  and  expire  in  the  middle  of  the  street." 
In  every  nation  laws  are  modified  by  usage 
to  an  extent  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
judge  of  their  operation  by  the  vnitten  code 
alone,  and  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  entire  machinery  of  Chineae 
society  to  pronounce  confidently  upon  the 
provisions  which  regulate  it  The  enactmenta 
against  crime  would  lead  to  the  concluaon 
that  almost  all  descriptions  of  guilt  were 
punished  with  the  bamboo;  but  Sir  John 
Davis  explains  that  the  number  of  blowa 
awarded  by  the  code  is,  in  manifold  caae% 
only  the  measure  of  the  offence,  and  can  be 
commuted  into  a  fine.  In  other  instances  it 
is  probable  that  alleviating  facts  may  haie 
escaped  the  observation  of  Europeans,  and 
that  they  equally  misjudge  many  circum- 
stances through  ignorance  of  their  bearinga, 
and  of  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  fciel- 
ings  of  the  Chiiieae.  The  stem  provisions 
against  filial  disobedience  would  seem  intoler- 
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ablj  cmd  U>' those  who  did  not  knowtbat 
puenUl  reTerence  haa  been  from  time  im- 
'  memoiial  the  ruling  prindple  of  the  nation, 
•nd  the  bond  which  has  held  together  it-i 
three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  Tlip 
tree  bu  only  to  be  judged  by  its  fniiti. 
Thoi^  the  apetl  of  peace  bos  been  broken 
ID  our  ovn  day,  no  kingdom  has  enjoyed 
inch  a  long  freedom  from  foreign  or  inteatitic 
war,  Done  has  exhibited  equal  industry, 
tentment,  and  cheerfulness.  The  assertion 
that  the  Chinese  ere  a  semi-barbarous  ni 
it  denied  by  almost  every  traveller  who  has 
penetrated  beyond  their  ports  and  lived  frerly 
among  the  people.  In  the  refinements  or 
Efe,  in  courtesy,  humanity,  and  domestic  affec- 
tion, they  are  at  least  our  equals,  and  in  some 
respects  our  superiors ;  and  if  we  have  fer 
outstripped  Ukem  in  science,  «e  may  yet  do 
well  to  call  to  mind  how  many  of  our  arts, 
luxuries,  and  pleasure*  came  to  us  from  the 
East,  and  that  we  were  once  the  pupils  nf 
those  of  whom  we  now  boast  ourselves  tjie 
inasteiK  The  items  ofthe  account  can  no 
where  be  better  read  than  in  an  admirable 
passage  lh>m  an  admirable  work  by  Dr. 
btaper,  an  American : 

"  If  the  European  wishes  to  know  how 
Btich  he  owes  to  the  Asiatic,  he  has  onlv  to 
east  a  glance  at  an  hour  of  hii  dailv  life. 
The  clock  which  summons  him  from  his  bed 
in  the  morning  was  the  invention  ofthe  Eat,i, 
IS  were  also  clepsydras  and  sundials.  The 
prayer  for  his  daiJy  bread,  which  he  ha«  said 
ham  his  inhnoy,  &rst  rose  from  the  side  of  a 
Sj-rian  mountain.  The  lineni  ai^d  cottons 
with  which  he  clothes  himself,  though  thcv 
may  be  very  fine,  are  inferior  to  those  which 
have  JKcn  made  firom  time  immemorial  in  the 
looms  of  India.  The  silk  was  stolen  by  some 
miasionaries,  for  his  benefit,  from  Chins.  He 
oould  buy  better  steel  than  that  with  whicli 
he  shaves  himself  in  the  old  city  of  Bamau- 
cus,  where  it  was  fim  invented.  The  coffi'e 
he  expects  at  breaklast  was  first  grown  by  the 
Arabians,  and  the  natives  of  Upper  Indiu 
prepared  the  sugar  with  which  he  sweetens 
It.  A  schoolboy  can  teli  the  meaning  of  the 
Sanscrit  words  tacchara  canda.  If  his  tastes 
are  h'ght  and  he  prefers  tea,  the  Tirtues  o! 
that  excellent  leaf  were  first  pobted  out  by 
the  industrious  Chinese.  They  also  taught 
Imn  how  to  make  and  use  the  cup  and  saucer 
fa  which  to  serve  it.  His  breakiast-tray  van 
lacquered  in  Japan.  Thereisa  tradition  that 
Icanned  bread  was  first  made  of  the  water.i 
flf  the  Ganges.  The  egg  he  is  breaking  wa.H 
Ud  bv  a  fowl  whose  anc^aton  were  domesti- 
cated by  the  Malaccans,  unless  she  may  have 
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been,  though  that  will  npt  alter  the  case,  a 
modem  ShanghaL  If  there  are  presema 
and  fhiits  on  his  board,  let  him  remember 
with  thankfulness  that  Persia  first  gave  him 
the  chenv,  the  peach,  die  plum.    If  in  any 


substance  was  first  distilled  by  the  AraUans, 
who  have  set  him  the  praiseworthy  example, 
which  it  will  be  for  his  benefit  to  follow,  of 
abstaining  from  its  use.  When  he  talks 
about  conee  and  alcohol,  he  is  using  Arabk 
words.  We  gratify  our  taste  for  personal 
ornament  in  the  way  that  Oriental*  hare 
taught  us  with  pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  dia- 
monds. Of  public  amusements  it  is  the 
same.  The  most  mssnificent  fireworks  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  India  and  China;  and,  as 
regards  the  pastimes  of  private  life,  Europe 
has  produced  no  invention  which  can  rival 
the  game  of  chess.  We  have  no  hydraulic 
constructions  as  great  as  the  Chinese  canal, 
no  fortifications  as  extensive  as  the  Chineae 
waU ;  we  have  no  Artesian  wells  that  can  at 
all  approach  in  depth  to  some  of  theirs  ;  we 
have  not  yet  resorted  to  the  practice  of  ob- 
taining coal-gas  &om  the  interior  of  the 
earth ;  ■  they  have  barings  for  that  purpose 
more  than  3000  feet  deep."— Draper's  Bk- 
taan  Phynologn,  p.  596. 

It  is  our  part  now  to  repay  the  benefits  we 
have  received,  and  diffiise  the  light  of  Chria- 
tianity  and  the  triumphs  of  science  over  the 
Eastern  world.  The  books  which  have  ap- 
peared upon  China  smce  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war  dwell  upon  the  importanee 
of  our  obtaining  permission  to  trade  at  every 
port,  to  navigate  every  river,  and  traverse 
every  road  of  the  empire.  Desirable  it  would 
he,  DO  doubt,  both  for  u.i  and  them ;  hut  firon 
the  methods  which  are  ordinarily  au^ested 
for  obtaining  the  end  we  utterly  dissent  All 
the  material  benefits  in  the  world  cannot 
weigh  as  one  grain  of  dust  in  the  balance 
agunst  moral  prindple,  and  humanity  itself 
must  be  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  we 
should  find  excuses  fbr  fonnng  our  way  by 
violence  and  bloodshed,  as  the  only  ai^u- 
ments  which  are  likely  to  prevml  at  present. 
It  would  be  a  poor  defence  to  urge  fbr  a 
prisoner  at  the  Old  Bailey  that  he  had  broken 
into  the  house  and  knocked  down  the  inmates 
because  he  despaired  of  getting  permission  to 
walk  in  at  the  door.  Time  has  only  strength- 
ened our  opinion  that  we  flagrantly  violated 
bolh  justice  and  mercy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  quarrel-  Upon  the  facts  which  were 
assumed  during  the  debates  in  the  Houses  of 
Failiament,  nothiDg  oould  be  more  triumfb* 
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ant  than  the  argamento  of  the  Opposition 
which  reached  their  climax  in  the  splendid 
speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone — a  speech  which  we 
have  heard  persons  of  all  parties  declare  to 
have  been  the  most  impressive  piece  of 
oratory  ever  pronounced  within  their  memory. 
But  invincible  as  the  case  was  even  then, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  below 
the  truth,  for  the  sole  plea  upon  which  our 
officials  rested  their  defence — ^that  the  English 
flag  was  flying  on  the  lorcha — ib  now  stated 
by  persons  of  high  authority  to  have  been 
totally  false.  This  was  alwa^'s  asserted  by  the 
Chinese ;  and,  if  their  version  turns  out  to  be 
correct,  what  atonement  can  we  make  for 
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thousands  of  lives  sacrificed  to  maintain  upon 
a  mistaken  assumption  a  pretended  right? 
These  are  the  things  which  alarm  men  who 
believe  that  there  is  a  divine  Kuler  of  the 
universe,  and  who  hold  that  a  victory  won  by 
brute  force  against  justice  is  one  of  the  worst 
defeats.  Therefore  we  would  fain  hope  that 
a  different  spirit  will  preside  over  the  re- 
mainder of  these  unhappy  proceedings — that 
English  Christianity  will  be  placed  before 
English  supremacy,  and  that  the  eternal  lawi« 
of  Him  at  whose  bidding  nations  rise  and 
fall  will  prevail  with  our  rulers  over  the  short* 
sighted  cravings  of  unscrupulous  commerce. 


Plan  for  mmpliiying  and  improving  the 
Measures,  Weights,  and  Money  of  this  Country, 
without  materially  altering  the  present  Stand- 
ards. By  Sir  C.  W.  Pasley.  (Dalton.)— This 
if  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in 
18M.  Sir  C.  Pasley  was  an  agitator  for  the 
ohange  of  coinage  now  known  as  ihe  pound- 
and-mil '  scheme,  as  long  ago  as  1834 :  'and  of 
this  scheme  he  is  now  among  the  foremost  pro- 
moters. In  measures,  he  proposes  to  diminish 
the  foot  in  the  proportion  of  10,127  to  10,000, 
and  to  make  it  consist  of  ten  imperial  inches  of 
ten  parts  each :  making  a  mile  of  6,000  of  his 
feet,  or  of  1,000  of  his  fathoms,  to  be  the  mean 
minute  of  a  degree  of  the  earth.  Other  meas- 
ures are  made  to  follow.  In  weight,  he  pro- 
poses to  diminish  the  pound  in  the  proportion  of 
108  to  100,  making  the  pound  the  sixtieth  part 
of  his  cubic  foot  of  water.  The  time  is  hardly 
come  for  this  discussion  :  the  coinage  question 
has  possession  of  the  field.  When  this  is  set- 
tled, if  a  decimal  plan  be  carried,  the  battle  of 
the  weights  and  measures  will  b^in :  and  this 
contest  will  be  one  to  which  that  about  the 
coinage  will  be  a  mere  skirmish  with  blunt 
weapons.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  strong  agreement 
between  any  number  of  inquirers  as  to  what 
should  be  the  measures  of  length  or  of  weight 
— Jtthenaum. 


Sttle  of  the  Authobizbd  Version. — A  cor- 
respondent inquires  whether  any  writer  can  be 
named,  from  Wicliffie  and  Chaucer  to  James  1., 
whose  English  style  resembles  that  of  the  au- 
thorized version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

There  are  several  such  writers,  writers  whose 
style  closely  resembles  that  of  our  received  ver- 
sion; and  writers  whose  publications,  during 
the  period  specified,  were  more  read,  and  had  a 
greater  influence  in  forming  the  national  char- 
acter, than  any  other  works  that  apppeared  in 
that  interval  of  time.  Amongst  these  writers  I 
would   especially   name  Coverdale  and    Tyn- 

Jhk  their  verrions  of  the  BcriptnreSy  and  on 


the  versions  of  Geneva  Abp.  Parker,  in  which 
the  style  of  tyndale  and  Ceverdale  is  dicemible 
throughout,  was  formed  tiie  style  of  our  Autho- 
rized Version. 

When  our  present  Bible  appeared,  then,  its 
style  was  no  novelty.  To  prove  this,  it  will 
only  be  requisite  to  transcribe  a  brief  portion 
fW>m  the  Versions  in  most  general  oireolation 
up  to  1611,  when  King  James*  Bible  was  first 
published.  Any  person  reading  -these  short 
extracts,  and  comparing  them  with  the  corres- 
ponding passages  in  our  present  Bible,  will 
recognize  at  once  an  **  English  style,"  which 
closely  **  resembles  that  of  the  Anthorized  Ver- 
sion." 

1.  Coverdale.    Ps.  cxxxiii.  (now  oxxziv)  : 

"  Behold,  0  prayse  the  Lorde  all  ye  servants; 
of  the  Lorde,  ye  that  by  night  stode  in  Utt. 
house  of  the  Lorde.  0  lift  up  youre  handes  in 
the  Sanctpary,  and  prayse  the  Lorde.  The 
Lorde  y^  made  heaven  and  earth,  blesso  the? 
out  of  Sion.*' 

2.  Abp.  Parker's  Bible.    Ps.  1. 1.: 

**  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  In  the 
counsell  of  the  ungodly  :  nor  standeth  in  the 
way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seats  of  ths 
scomfull.*' 

8.  Geneva  Bible.    Ps.  zxiii.  1,2,: 

**  The  Lord  is  my  shephearde,  I  shall  not 
want. 

**  He  maketh  me  to  rest  in  green  pasture,  and 
Icadcth  me  by  the  still  waters.** 

Our  Authorised  Version  differs  indeed,  in 
many  of  its  renderings,  from  the  versions  here 
cited.  Its  tone,  also,  is  somewhat  more  ele- 
vated, its  language  more  finished  and  moirs 
nervous;  {Advantages  which  it  derives  fh>m  its 
stricter  conformity  to  the  original  text.  But 
any  one  may  perceive,  by  a  comparison  with 
preceding  versions,  that,  however  improved  and 
in  advance,  it  adopted  a  style  in  use,  and  one 
already  familiar  to  the  pubUe  mind. — JVb/et 
and  Queries. 
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from  The  AthMUenm. 

• 

Lectures  on  the  BrUieh  PoeU.  Bv  Henry 
Reed.  2  vols.  (Philadelphia,  Parry  & 
McMillan ;  London,  Trtibner  &  Co.) 

Time  was  when  the  rapt  minstrel  was  too 
sacred  for  criticism.  His  gift  of  song  was 
reverentially  received  without  the  examination 
of  its  quality.  Prophet,  poet,  and  historian 
— solemn  preacher  or  sprightly  satirist — his 
vaticinations  and  rhymes,  his  traditionary 
tales,  his  warnings  and  his  chastisements, 
were  all  accepted  in  simple  faith,  and  were 
sovereignly  rewarded.  Bards  who  in  metri- 
cal showers  rained  ruin  upon  ruthless  kings, 
would  have  had  a  fine  measure  of  scorn  for 
lecturers  audacious  enough  to  criticize  the 
merits  of  their  hurricane  odes.  The  minstrels 
of  later  days,  really  professional  men  in  their 
way,  who  brought  h'ght,  life,  and  reminis- 
cences of  love  to  dull  old  castles  where  the 
knights  yawned  through  the  peaceful  day, 
and  maidens  bored  themselves  to  death  over 
works  of  tapestry  which  were  never  to  end, 
-^these  poets  or  "  doers  "  of  their  time  ex- 
isted before  the  period  of  lecturers.  Their 
coming  was  hailed  with  delight.  There  was 
a  rustling  of  robes  and  a  clatter  of  arms, 
and  an  agreeable  excitement  as  the  stately 
company  assembled  in  the  hall  where  the 
minstrel  swept  the  lyre,  and  repeated  or  im- 
provised rhyming  annals.  As  story  or  apo- 
logue went  on,  the  grave  lord  of  the  castle, 
mayhap  a  king,  stroked  his  beard  as  he  lis- 
tened ;  younger  soldiers  drew  themselves  up 
at  some  rattling  ballad  of  warriors'  deeds: 
the  matronly  countess  shook  the  keys  in  her 
girdle  when  the  rh)'mer  grew  daring  in  his 
jests,  to  indicate  that  these  passed  unheard, 
and  p^e  and  maiden  gazed  intently  on  the 
minstrel  as  he  told  some  gaillard  or  some 
mournful  tale  of  love ;  and  if,  perchance,  they 
looked  away  from  the  master  of  song,  it  was 
only  to  cast  glances  at  each  other,  or  to  ex- 
change smiles  charged  with  messages  like 
electric  wires.  The  end  of  all  was,  that  the 
minstrel  rose  only  to  quaff  the  wine  presented 
to  him, — and  he  was  often  bidden  to  put  the 
pup  in  his  bosom.  A  soft  couch  and  good 
fare  belonged  to  him  of  right ;  and  when  he 
went  on  his  way,  in  the  early  dawn,  the  purse 
under  his  girdle  was  heavier  than  when  he 
came,  and  "  God  speeds ! "  were  sent  after 
him  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  **  honest  men 
and  bonnie  lasses." 

For  such  minstrels  there  was  tbundanoe 


of  gratitude,  but  no  criticism.  Happy  poeta 
who,  if  they  had  reviewers,  had  only  favor* 
able  reporters  of  their  qualificatf ons  I  Like 
Moli^re's  young  medical  student,  we  have, 
indeed,  **  changed  all  that";  but  the  change 
has  been  a  gradual  work.  George  the  Third 
and  a  listless  court  were  wont  to  assemble 
once  a  year  to  hear  the  annual  ode  of  Pye — 
"To  welcome  George's  natal  hour."  Since 
then,  the  Laureate  is  paid  and  not  listened 
to ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Lecturers,  not 
only  European,  but  American,  sing  scraps  of 
songs  to  admiring  audiences,  and  train  the 
latter  to  respect  or  disregard  the  authors 
thus  analyzed. 

Walpole  saw  some  such  time  coming  when, 
as  if  afraid  to  seriously  prophesy,  he  laugh- 
ingly expressed  a  hint  that  the  day  might, 
perhaps,  arrive,  when  the  little  towns  in  the 
then  rebelling  colonies  would  produce  their 
Livys  and  Xenophons,  their  Maros  and  their 
Ovids.  He  suggested  that  this  might  be 
possible;  that  there  might  be  transatlantic 
historians,  poets,  and  philosophers ;  but  his 
prophetic  soul  was  not  audacious  enough  to 
predict,  that  while  America  produced  sons  of 
song,  she  would  also  be  prolific  in  lecturers, 
who,  cold  and  skilful  as  demonstrating  anat- 
omists, should  roughly  dissect  oiur  own  tune- 
ful children,  or  gently  expatiate  over  their 
beauties  like  the  female  lecturer  over  the 
model  of  Venus,  on  the  "  lady's  day,"  at  an 
anatomical  museum. 

Here  before  us  is  one  of  the  coolest  and 
most  skilful  of  his  class.  Mr.  Reed  held  the 
post  of  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  there 
were  not  many  men  better  qualified  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  of  such  a  responsible  office 
In  these  Lectures,  published  by  his  brother, 
he  commences  with  Chaucer  and  closes  with 
Hartley  Coleridge;  but  does  not  include 
within  the  limits  so  marked  the  names  of 
some  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  enroll  on 
the  list  of  «  British  PoeU."  The  "  Lecturea," 
deserve  to  be  read  on  this  aide  of  the  At- 
lantic,— ^not  only  because  of  the  ability  dis- 
played in  them  by  the  author,  but  also 
because  there  is  much  originality  of  view  in 
them,  and  that  we  have  a  certain  interest  in 
hearing  what  strange  or  distant  relatives 
have  to  say  of  our  most  darling  children. 
Prof.  Reed,  too,  is  thoroughly  independent 
He  has  opinions  of  his  own,  and  to  these  he 
gives  fearless  expression.    Young  ladies  will 
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be  horrified  to  hear  that  he  rsihcT  pooh  poohs 
Tom  Moore  as  being  now  and  then  more  of 
a  wordy  sentimentalist  than  a  hearty,  honest 
expounder  of  the  tender  feelings  of  a  smitten 
breast  Further,  the  worshipper  of  Byron 
will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  Prof.  Heed 
holds  the  Author  of  "  Childe  Harold "  to 
have  posessed,  with  all  his  ability,  little 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  poetry.  We 
leave  the  Professor's  opinion  of  Byron  (to 
whom  as  an  artist  he  renders  ample  justice) 
to  the  judgment  of  his  and  our  readers. 
But  we  beg  to  record  our  protest  against  that 
portion  of  his  judgment  on  Moore.  The  im- 
mortal ploughman  who  wrote  divinely  of  the 
human  lasses  he  seduced,  was  assuredly  not 
more  sincere  than  the  more  polished  poet 
who  sings  of  nymphs  as  human  as  the  other's 
lasses,  but  more  refined.  Neither  is  the  mel- 
ancholy in  "  Oft  in  the  stilly  night,"  to  be  set 
down  as  being  feelingless  as  Punch,  because 
it  is  expressed  in  terms  which,  after  all,  are 
in  harmony  with  what  every  one's  imagination 
will  make  of  the  supposed  gentleman  pleas- 
ingly troubled  when  the  "  thought  of  other 
days  comes  o'er  him." 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  give  a  sample  of  the 
quality  of  our  Lecturer,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  we  can  at  once  give  a  more  favorable 
specimen  of  his  critical  style,  and  exhibit  his 
independence  of  judgment,  than  by  extract- 
ing a  passage  on  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets," — a  work  absurdly  named,  full  of 
prejudices,  dealing  with  people  who  were 
never  poets,  and  omitting  poets  who  should 
have  taken  the  place  of  these  ordinary 
people,  and  which,  because  it  possesses  one 
or  two  sketches  that  can  hardly  be  equalled, 
is  yet  tmworthy  of  its  comprehensive  name, 
and,  with  the  exceptions  alluded  to,  of  its 
high  reputation: 

"  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
want  of  a  oetter  work  on  the  subject,  has 
given  to  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  a  circula- 
tion which  has  beyond  all  question  been  inju- 
rious to  the  cause  of  our  unaginative  litera- 
ture. It  was  a  luckless  day  for  the  poets 
when  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  This  work,  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  notice,  because  it  is  the 
Yerv  book  which  is  always  resorted  to  as 
authority  in  the  history  and  criticism  of  £ns^ 
lish  poetry, — this  work  has  an  absurdity  m 
the  capital  letters  of  its  title-page: — **The 
Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Engliui  Poets ; " 
and  when  we  open  it,  to  our  astonishment,  as 
haf  been  well  aaid,  the  first  name  we  find  ii 
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that  of  Cowley.  What  has  become  of  the 
morning  star  of  English  poetrv?  where  is 
the  bright  Elizabethan  constellation  P  Or, 
if  names  be  more  acceptable  than  images, 
where  is  the  ever-to-be-honored  Chaucer  ? 
Where  is  Spencer?  Where  is  Sydney P 
and,  lastlv,  where  is  Shakspeare?  Theae, 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  not  unworthy  to 
be  placed  near  them,  their  contemporaries 
and  successors  we  have  not.  But  m  their 
stead  we  have  Roscommon,  Stepney,  and 
Phillips,  and  Walsh,  and  Smith,  and  Dnke^ 
and  King,  and  Sprat,  Halifax,  Granville^ 
Sheffield,  Congreve,  Broome,  and  other  re- 
puted magnates,  metrical  writers  utterly 
worthless  and  useless,  except  as  instances  to 
show  what  a  small  quantity  of  brains  is  nec- 
essary to  procure  a  considerable  stock  of 
admiration,  provided  the  aspirant  will  accom- 
modate himself  to  the  likmgs  and  fiubions 
of  the  day.  The  truth  is,  that,  amidst  all 
the  small  deer  that  were  herded  together  by 
Johnson  as  the  most  eminent  English  poets, 
Milton  is  the  one  solitary  poet  of  high  emi- 
nence. But  the  wrong  aoes  not  stop  here. 
Passing  by  the  consideration  that  Jonnson's 
registry  excludes  all  but  one  of  the  greatest 
names,  and  includes  all  the  little  ones,  or,  at 
the  least,  abundance  of  them,  the  execution 
of  the  work  is  as  wrong  as  the  plan.  It  is 
full  of  false  canons  of  criticism, — ^false,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  as  absolutely  as  Dr.  John- 
son could  make  an  assertion, — ^fidse  because 
at  variance  with  the  unimpeachable  authority 
of  the  actual  poetic  inspirations  of  the  great 
poets.  Its  incurable  defect  is  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  imagination :  it  is  a  treatise  on  im- 
aginative literature  produced  by  an  unimaf^ 
native  intellect.  Vet  it  acquired  in  its  day 
an  authority  which  none  dared  publicly  to 
Question,  though  there  were  minds  well  en- 
Qowed  with  the  elements  of  true  poetic  char- 
acter which  deeply  felt  what  injury  was  done 
to  the  cause.  That  ardent  enthusiast,  full  of 
the  fervor  of  genius.  Sir  Egerton  Brydfles, 
who  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  has  recoraed 
the  impression  the  work  made  on  bis  mind 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  *  The  appear- 
ance of  Johnson  s  Lives,'  are  his  words, 
'  damped  my  spirits  and  froze  the  genial  ilow- 
ings  of  my  soul:  their  captiousness,  their 
hardness,  their  awkward  humor,  theiraAwted 
raillery  and  capricious  contempt,  seemed  like 
the  burst  of  discordant  sounds  upon  ftury 
dreams.  If  the  splendor  of  Colhns  could 
not  save  him  firom  such  rudeness,  what,  I 
thought,  must  inferior  powers  expect  P' 
Another  witness  to  a  similmr  feeling,  ex- 
pressed, not  after  the  lapse  of  years,  but 
promptly,  at  the  time,  was  Cowper.  He  re- 
volted especially  at  Johnson's  treatment  of 
Milton,  and  expressed  a  meek  man's  warmest 
indignation  at  the  critic's  injustice.  *   *   '  O, 
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I  could  thrash  his  old  jacket  till  I  made  his 
pennon  jingle  in  his  pocket! '  To  this  play- 
ml  vengeance  of  the  gentle  Cowper,  let  me 
add  the  belief  that  ^hnson's  emogr  of  the 
'Paradise  Lost 'bears  the  marks  of  having 
been  extorted  from  him,  chiefly,  I  presume, 
out  of  d^erence  to  Addison's  celebrated  crit- 
ical papers  on  that  poem  in  '  The  Spectator.' 
He  haa  no  sympathy  with  the  highest  poetic 
genius  that  was  contemnorary  with  him. 
The  fine  powers  of  Gray,  tne  elaborate  finish 
of  whoee  poetry,  it  might  be  thought,  would 
have  pleaded  him,  w^re  disparaged  in  a  style 
disreputable  to  a  candid  critic.  The  high, 
aqanng  imagination  of  the  unfortunate  Col- 
lixis  won  no  better  treatment;  and  this  is 
lamentable  to  think  of,  when  we  remember 
how  his  tender  nature  suffered  for  the  want 
of  sympathy,  the  fever  of  his  visionary  trem- 
nloua  spirit  turned  in  the  an^ish  of  disap- 
pointiaent  to  insi^ty,  and  his  fitful  career, 
dosing  In  the  succession  of  a  moody  melan- 


choly, a  few  lucid  intervals,  and  paroxysms 
of  a  maniac's  violence,  when  his  shrieks  were 
heard  in  the  most  appalling  manner  echoing 
through  the  cloisters  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral. In  all  that  was  wrought  by  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  or  all  that  rolled  from  his 
tongue,  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having 
any  apprehension  of  a  high  effort  of  a  pure 
imagination,  whether  of  the  earlier  great 
poets  or  bis  contemporaries.  AVhen  he  a»-  < 
sumed  the  office  of  tne  great  critic  of  English 
poetry,  he  ventured  on  a  duty  for  which  he 
was  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally 
unfit.'^ 

Let  us  add,  that  Prof.  Reed  is  as  ready  to 
award  praise  as  he  is  fearless  in  expressing 
censure.  In  short,  as  a  critic,  he  is  obedient 
to  the  canon  of  Favart,  who  says,  "  le  flam- 
beau de  la  critique  doit  ^clairer  et  noa 
brAler." 


Iatsev  Sioks. — ^Add  as  a  contmoation  of 
the  derivations  of  the  names  of  various  modern 
hms  wUch  have  already  appeared  in  **  N.  & 
Q.,*'  that  a  public  house  in  London  which  was 
imce  the  George  Canning,  is  already  the  George 
and  Cannon.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  fur- 
nish me  with  any  similar  recent  changes,  I  for 
one  shall  feel  greatly  interested  and  obliged. 
— JVbfet  and  Q^erie8, 


BucHAaisTio  Wimc  mingled  with  Ink — 
Among  the  various  superstitious  usages  con- 
neeied  with  tiie  Eucharist  was  that  of  signing 
ecdemn  documents  with  ink  mingled  with  the 
consecrated  wine.  What  early  writers  mention 
this  practice,  and  what  instances  of  it  can  be 
ftited  7  I  can  find  no  aUusion  to  it  in  Bingham. 
— ^otet  and  Queries,        A.  Tatloe.  M.  A. 


Habkiagc  bt  Pboxt. — Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
HUtory  of  Henry  VII.,  says,  p.  77  : 

*'  The  snmme  of  his  [the  King's]  designe  was 
to  enooorage  Maximilian  to  goe  on  with  his  suit 
for  the  marriage  of  Anne,  the  heire  of  Britaine, 
and  to  aid  him  in  the  consummation  thereof." 

P.  80.: 

"  Which  Blaximilian  accordingly  did,  and  so 
iSure  IbrUi  prevayled  both  with  Uie  young  lady 
and  with  the  principall  persons  about  her,  as 
the  marriage  was  consummate  by  Proxie  with 
a  Ceremonle  in  these* parts  new.  For  shoe  was 
aot  onely  publikely  contracted,  but  stated  as  a 
Bride  and  soleiunely  Bedded;  and  after  shee 
layd,  then  came  in  Maximilian's  Ambassa- 


dor with  Letters  of  Procuration,  and  in  the 
presence  of  sundry  Noble  Personages,  men  and 
women,  put  his  Legge  (stript  naked  to  the 
knee)  betweene  the  Espousale  Sheets,  to  the  end 
that  that  Ceremonie  might  be  thought  to  amoimt 
to  a  Consummation  and  actual  Knowledge." 

--**  Meanwhile  the  French  King  (conmilt- 

ing  with  his  Diuines,  and  finding  that  this  pre- 
tended consummation  was  rather  an  Inuenti<m 
of  Court  than  any  wayes  valide  by  the  Lawes 
of  the  Church)  went  more  really  to  work,  and 
by  secret  Instruments  and  cunning  Agents,  as 
well  as  Matrons  about  the  young  Lady  as  Coun 
sellers,  first  sought  to  remove  the  point  of  Re- 
ligion and  Honor  out  of  the  minde  of  the  Lady 
herselfe.** •*  For  as  for  the  pretended  Con- 
summation they  made  sport  with  it,  and  said 
That  it  was  an  ^Argument  that  Maximilian 
was  a  Widdower  and  a  cold  wooer,  that  could 
content  himself e  to  be  a  Bridtgroome  by  Dep^ 
utie,  and  would  not  make  a  little  lourney  to 
put  all  out  of  question.  So  that  the  young 
Lady  secretly  yi^ded  to  accept  of  King  Charles, 
who  sent  a  *  solemne  Ambassage  to  the  King  of 
Eneland,'  offering  by  a  ludioiall  proceeding  to 
make  void  the  Marriage  of  Maximilian  by 
proxy." 

The  personages  here  mentioned  are  King 
Henry  YII.  of  England,  King  Charles  VIH.  of 
Franoe  (son  of  Louis  KI.),  Maximilian  and 
King  of  the  Bomans;  the  lady  being  Anne, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne. 
The  marriage  by  proxy  took  place  in  April, 
1491,  the  Prince  of  Oranee  being  the  reprf^sn^ 
tative  of  the  SLing  of  the  BMnans.— JVbtet  amd 
Queries, 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MQORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES.* 

The  aspect  of  this  volume — resplendent  in 
green  and  ^old,  and  a  model  of  typographic 
elegance — is  akin  to  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  its  contents.  It  comprises,  in  a  convenient 
•hape  and  at  a  moderate  price,  the  whole  of 
Moore*8  celebrated  lyrics,  originally  published 
in  a  series  of  numbers  extending  over  -many 
years,  and  for  a  long  time  past  inaccessible  to 
the  public.  The  volume,  in  small  folio,  has  a 
page  sufficiently  ample  for  distinctness.  The 
music  is  printed  in  type  according  to  the  most 
improved  process ;  and  the  musical  notes,  as 
well  as  the  letterpress,  cannot  be  surpassed  im 
accuracy  and  clearness.  The  only  diflference 
betwd^n  this  and  the  original  editions  is,  that 
in  them  many  of  the  airs  were  given  only  as 
harmonized  for  two,  three,  or  four  voices: 
"but,**  says  the  preface,  "those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  poet  know  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  were  intended  to  be  sung  by 
a  single  voice,  and  his  own  delightful  expres- 
sion of  many  of  them  amply  testified  this." 
In  the  present  volume,  those  harmonized  airs 
(with  one  exception,  where  the  subject  is  of  a 
choral  kind)  are  reduced  to  a  single  voice ; 
and  the  publishers  promise  them  in  their  con- 
certed form, in  a  separate  volume.  We  are  not 
impatient  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise. 
It  jiras  once  the  fashion  to  torture  our  simple 
Scotch  and  Irish  tunes  into  glees,  trios,  quartets, 
&c;  and  Moore,  induced  by  his  musical  coadju- 
tor Sir  John  Stevenson,  followed  a  custom 
which  he  himself  must  have  felt  to  be  equally 
unsuitable  to  his  verses  and  the  music  for  which 
they  were  written.  But  a  harmonized  na- 
tional air  is  a  solecism  in  taste  rarely  com- 
mitted now-a-days. 

Moore  has  made  the  popular  melodies  of 
his  native  island  as  familiar  among  us  as 
among  the  Irish  themselves.  But,  well 
known  as  they  are  to  everybody,  a  general 
Surrey  of  them  as  they  are  brought  together 
in  the  volume  before  us  is  not  without  fresh- 
ness and  interest, — freshness  as  reviving  faded 
memories,  and  interest,  as  showing  their  great 
variety  of  character  and  beauty.  No  country 
is  80  rich  in  national  melody  as  Ireland — ^if, 
perhaps,  we  except'  Scotland ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  between  them.  England  and 
WfJes  cannot  contend  with  either  of  them 
for  the  palm.  Mr.  Chappel's  laborious  and 
valuable  work  has  refuted  the  oft-repeated 

•  Moon"**  Mak  Udodiu.  With  Symphomes  and  Ac- 
eofr^aninunU  6y  Sir  John  Stepheiuon^  Mia.  Doc.  Pvl)« 
MiM  hj  LoBgnuuis  Mid  Go. 


assertion  that  England  has  no  national  mu- 
sic ;  but  though  he  has  succeeded  in  bxingiiig 
forward  an  ample  quantity  of  English  tunes, 
he  has  shown  that  English  melody  does  not, 
in  quality,  equal  that  of  the  sister  countriea 
Taking  the  great  body  of  those  tunes,  it  inll 
be  found  that  they  are,  comparatively,  mdst 
unformed,  and  deficient  in  grace  and  ezprei' 
sion.    The  Welsh  music  is  essentially  instru- 
mental.   Composed  for  and  played  on  the 
harp  of  the  country,  an  instrument  with  s 
complete  scale,  it  has  scarcely  any  national 
character,  and  sounds,  generally  speaking, 
like  regular  modem  music.    The  passages 
are  suggested  by  the  fingers  on  the  strings ; 
they  are  not  vocal;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
Welsh  have  few   songs  or   ballads.     The 
peasant  seldom  sings,  but  enjoys  his  ooontiyii 
music  by  listening  to  the  stndns  of  the  harj^ 
ers  who  abound  in  every  village  and  hamlet 
The  Irish  and  Scottish  melodies  are  so  closely 
akin  that  they  must  necessarily  be  referred  to 
a  common  origin;    and  their  nmilarity  in 
construction,  spirit,  and  expression,  shows, 
among  other  things,  the  intercourse  fhmi 
remote  periods  between  the  people  of  the 
two  countries:    In  both,  in  old  ^es,  the 
harp  was  the  national  instrument,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  clairsach  "—on  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Legend 
of  Montrosey  makes  his  heroine  Annot  Lyle 
a  performer :  it  was  small,  and  its  imperfect 
scale  necessarily  gave  a  feature  to  the  mosio 
played  upon  it — a  feature  common  to  the  old 
melodies  both  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.    Thk 
instrument  has  long  since  disappeared;  but 
the  harp,  in  an  improved  form,  preserved  its 
nationality  in  Ireland  to  a  recent  period,  and 
was  in  use  among  the  Carolans,  Rory  Balls, 
and  other  bards  and  minstrels,  so  late  as  the 
eighteenth  centiu*}'.    The  tunes  composed  by 
those  worthies,  many  of  them  very  beautifiilff 
have  a  comparatively  regular  and  modem 
aspect ;  but  even  in  them  the  national  char- 
acter is  preserved. 

The  nationality  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
melodies  is  thus  so  much  alike  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  them ;  and  there  are  many 
fine  old  tunes  to  which  both  countries  lay 
claim.  Diversities,  however,  there  are; 
though  it  is  easier  tc^  feel  than  to  define 
them.  Of  one  large  branch  of  Scottish 
music — ^the  pibrochs,  strathspeys,  and  other 
bagpipe  tunes — ^the  Irish  have  no  trace; 
which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  seeing  that 
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UM^Mvell  u  the  Highlanders  &re  B  CelUc 
paople :  hut  they  h&ve  ereiy  form  of  melodj' 
fituad  in  the  Lowlands.  ^Vhere  there  is  a 
diSeience,  it  lies  not  so  much  in  single  tunea 
M  in  the  prevailing  expression  of  the  whole. 
The  Irish  music  is  tinged  with  melaucholy 
B  fbrms  are  gay ;  there  is  often 
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rich  and  brilliant  bncj,  and  aoms  tendemeaa, 
but  no  paasiDn.  Moore  exhaiwH  his  nna^na- 
tioD  and  bin  ingenuity  in  lus  el^ant  homage 
to  the  charms  of  the  "  Cynthia  of  the  min- 
ute"; but  bis  homage  is  rather  that  of  the 
courtly  gallant  in  some  gay  rircle,  breathing 
Bofl  nothings  into  the  ear  of  the  fair  01 


the   measure   of   the  most    happens  to  be  next  him,  than  the  fervent  out* 


sprightly  jig.  And  yet,  if  we  seek  ihi 
(^  the  sadoesa,  we  Ehall  &nd  it  in  some  un- 
expected flat  seventh,  mbor  third,  or  other 
expressive  peculiarity  of  the  scale,  which  is 
also  to  be  found  ia  Scottish  melody.  But  the 
diSerence  ia,  that  things  which  are  rare  and 
exceptional  in  the  one  music  give  the  pre- 
domiDBting  tone  of  feeling  to  the  other.  If 
the  reader  will  look  at  "  How  oft  has  the 
Benshee  cried," — "  Erin,  O  Ejin," — "  O  had 
ire  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own," — or 
"Nora  creina,"  a  very  lively  tune,  (indeed,  he 
may  almoat  open  this  volume  at  random,)  he 
will  find  this  feature  of  Irish  music  exem- 
plified. Id  the  Scotch  air,  "Waly,  waly," 
there  is  a  most  pathetic  touch  of  the  same 
kind;  but  such  instances  are  comparatively 
few  in  Caledonian  music  Moore  ascribes 
the  prevailing  sadness  of  the  music  of  Ireland 
to  her  ogea  of  misrule  ^ind  calamity.*  At  all 
event*,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  something 
melancholy  in  the  temperament  of  the  peo- 
pie. 

Moore's  Irish  lyrics  are  familiar  as  the 
melodies  to  which  they  are  united.  They 
are  "  beautiful  exceedingly."  Hut  a  perusal 
of  the  whole,  as  they  *e  thus  brought  to- 
gether, shows  defects  in  them  as  a  body  of 
poetry  which  are  not  apparent  from  an  occa- 
aional  reading  or  hearing  of  them  singly. 
In  one  quality  they  ere  unrivalled  in  English 
aong-wridng — the  flow  and  melody  of  the 
verse  and  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  tbc 
notes.  Moore  was  a  musician,  and  no  one  j 
ever  sang  his  vei-ses  so  beautifully  as  himself.  | 
His  principal  topics  are  love  and 


pouring  of  real,  heartfelt  love.  There  is 
passion  in  one  burning  verse  of  Bums  than 
in  all  the  love  poetry  of  Moore.  The  Irish 
bard,  in  short,  is  a  philosopher  of  the  school 
of  Epicurus;  and  dieapirit  of  his  philosophy, 
as  applied  to  love,  i 
qui 


And  that,  when 

love; 

We  have  bat  to 


ne're  &r  from  the  lips  wa 
make  love  to  the  lips  we  ar« 


Hew 


himself  not  unconscious  of  this  ten- 
dency, and  thought  it  demanded  some 
apolog}-— 

'■  0,  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  fly  to  the  bower* 
Where  Pleasure  li«a  carelessly  emiliog  at 

He  was  born  Ibr  much  more,  and,  in  happier 

His  sodI  might  have  bum'd  with  a  hoLer 

"  The  Bitring,  that  now  languishes  loose  o'er  the 

Might  have  beat  a  proud  bow  to  the  war- 
rior's dart; 
And  the  lip,  which  now  breathes  but  the  Song 
of  desire. 
Might  have  pour'd  the  fiill  tide  of  the  pat- 
riot's heart," 
This  is  the  opening  of  one  of  those  noble 
patriotic  songs  which  flowed  &om  his  heart 
into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  have 
earned  for  him  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
National  Poet  of  Ireland.     Of  bis  amatory 
the  whole,  the  world,  we  think, 


.      i"     ., '    ,    ,{,      '.u       _        A  I-  J  '  mustjudgc  much  as  he  judged- himself.     Bui 

he  handles  both  with  a  grace,  delicacy,  and  1    ..„  .■'     °        .        ,       '  ^   .  .  .    ..  ■„ 

"...      '  \  still  there  are  few  pleasures  which  the  union 


refined  voluptuousness,  worthy  of  Anacreon, 

_  ,  ',,/,.       .     i.  .01    poclrv  and 

But  we  cannot  help  feehng,  m  his  wannest . ..  ,^,  ,    J, 

effiision,  a  lack  of  eamesinesa.    There  is  a  |  _?"^j  '^^ 

*  In  bit  vl^uit  pnflt«  to  thfr  orlglml  sdidon,  iriikh 
■orif  SDgbt  lohavabeennviliileitha*. 


Irislv  melody  of  Moore, 

warbled  with  simplicity,  taate,  and  expree- 
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janst'b  bspsntancb. 


PABT  m.— CHAPTER  X. 


HiSTORT,  we  know,  is  apt  to  repeat  herself 
and  to  foist  very  old  incidents  upon  us  with 
only  a  slight  change  of  costume.  From  the 
time  of  Xerxes  downwards,  we  have  seen 
generals  playing  the  braggadocio  at  the  out- 
set of  their  campaigns,  and  conquering  the 
enemy  with  the  greatest  ease  in  after-dinner 
.  speeches.  But  events  are  apt  to  be  in  dis- 
gusting discrepancy  with  the  anticipations  of 
the  most  ingenious  tacticians ;  the  difficulties 
of  the  expedition  are  ridiculously  at  variance 
with  able  calculations;  the  enemy  has  the 
impudence  not  to  &11  into  confusion  as  had 
been  reasonably  expected  of  him ;  the  mind 
of  the  gallant  general  begins  to  be  distracted 
by  news  of  intrigues  against  him  at  home 
and,  notwithstanding  the  handsome  compli- 
ments he  paid  to  Providence  as  his  undoubted 
patron  before  setting  out,  there  seems  every 
probability  that  the  Tt  Deums  will  be  all  on 
the  other  side. 

So  it  fell  out  with  Mr.  Dempster  in  his 
memorable  campaign  against  the  Tryanites. 
After  all  the  premature  triumph  of  the  return 
from  Elmstoke,  the  battle  of  the  Evening 
Lecture  had  been  lost;  the  enemy  was  in 
possession  of  the  field ;  and  the  utmost  hope 
remaining  was,  that  by  a  harassing  guerilla 
warfare  he  might  be  driven  to  evacuate  the 
country. 

For  some  time  this  sort  of  war&re  was 
kept  up  with  considerable  spirit  The  shafts 
of  Millby  ridicule  were  made  more  formidable 
by  being  poisoned  with  calumny ;  and  very 
ugly  stories,  narrated  with  circumstantial 
minuteness,  were  soon  in  circulation  con- 
cerning Mr.  Tryan  and  his  hearers,  from 
which  stories  it  was  plainly  deducible  that 
Evangelicalism  led  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence to  hypocritical  indulgence  in  vice. 
Some  old  friendships  were  broken  asunder, 
and  there  were  near  relations  who  felt  that 
religious  differences,  umnitigated  by  any  pros- 
pect of  a  legacy,  were  a  sufficient  ground  for 
exhibiting  their  family  antipathy.  Mr.  Budd 
harangued  his  vrorkmen,  and  threatened 
them  with  dismissal  if  they  or  their  families 
were  known  to* attend  the  evening  lecture; 
and  Mr.  Tomlinson,  on  discovering  that  his 
fbreman  was  a  rank  Tryanite,  blustered  to  a 
great  extent,  and  would  have  cashiered  that 
valuable  "functionary  on  the  spot,  if  such  a 
retributive  procedure  had  not  been  incon- 
venient. 


On  the  whole,  however,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months  the  balance  of  substantial  loss 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Anti-Tryanites.  Mr. 
Pratt,  indeed,  had  lost  a  patient  or  two 
besides  Mr.  Dempster's  family ;  but  as  it  was 
eiddent  that  Evangelicalism  had  not  dried  up 
the  stream  of  his  anecdote,  or  in  the  least 
altered  his  view  of  any  lady's  constitution,  it 
is  probable  that  a  change  accompanied  by  so 
few  outward  and  visible  signs,  was  rather 
the  pretext  than  the  ground  of  his  dismissal 
in  those  additional  cases.  Mr.  Dunn  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  several  good  cus- 
tomers, Mrs.  Phipps  and  Mrs.  Lowme  having 
set  the  example  of  ordering  him  to  send  in 
his  bill;  and  the  draper  began  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  next  stock-taking  with  an  anxiety 
which  was  but  slightly  mitigated  by  the  par- 
allel his  wife  suggested  between  his  own  case 
and  that  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abed- 
nego,  who  were  thrust  into  a  burning  fiery 
furnace.  For,  as  he  observed  to  her  the  next 
morning,  with  that  perspicacity  which  belongs 
to  the  period  of  shaving,  whereas  their  deliv- 
erance consisted  in  the  fact  that  their  linen 
and  woollen  goods  were  not  consumed,  his 
own  deliverance  lay  in  precisely  the  opposite 
result.  But  convenience,  that  admirable 
branch  system  from  the  main  line  of  self-in- 
terest, makes  us  all  fellow-helpers  in  spite  of 
adverse  resolutions.  It  is  probable  that  no 
speculative  or  theological  hatred  would  be 
ultimately  strong  enough  to  resist  the  per- 
suasive power  of  convenience;  that  a  lati- 
tudinarian  baker,  wlywe  bread  was  honorably 
free  from  alum,  would  command  the  custom 
of  any  dyspeptic  Fuseyite ;  t:iat  an  Arminian 
with  the  toothache  would  prefer  a  skilful 
Calvanistic  dentist  to  a  bungler  stanch 
against  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Final 
Perseverance,  who  would  be  likely  to  break 
the  tooth  in  his  head ;  and  that  a  Plymouth 
Brother,  who  had  a  well-furnished  grocery- 
shop  in  a  favorable  vicinage,  would  occasion- 
ally have  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  sugar  or 
vinegar  to  orthodox  fitmilies  that  found  them- 
selves unexpectedly  "  out  of  those  indispens- 
able commodities.  In  this  persuasive  power  of 
convenience  lay  Mr.  Dimn's  ultimate  security 
from  martyrdom.  His  drapery  was  the  best 
in  Millby ;  the  comfortable  use  and  wont  of 
procuring  satis&ctory  articles  at  a  moment's 
notice  proved  too  strong  fbr  Anti-Tryanite 
zeal ;  and  the  draper  wM  sooa  look  forward 
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to  his  next  stock-taking  without  the  support 
of  a  Scriptural  paralleL 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dempster  had  lost 
his  excellent  client,  Mr.  Jerome  —  a  loss 
which  galled  him  out  of  proportion  to  the 
mere  momentary  deficit  it  represented.  The 
attorney  loved  money,  but  he  loved  power 
still  better.  He  had  always  been  proud  of 
early  having  won  the  confidence  of  a  conven- 
ticle-goer, and  of  being  able  to  "turn  the 
prop  of  Salem  round  his  thumb."  Like  most 
other  men,  too,  he  had  a  certain  kindness 
towards  those  who  had  employed  him  when 
he  was  only  starting  in  life;  and  just  as  we 
do  not  like  to  part  with  an  old  weather-glass 
from  our  study,  or  a  two-feet  ruler  that  we 
have  carried  in  our  pocket  ever  since  we 
began  business,  so  Mr.  Dempster  did  not  like 
having  to  erase  his  old  client's  name  from 
the  accustomed  drawer  in  the  bureau.  Our 
habitual  life  is  like  a  wall  hung  with  pictiures, 
which  has  been  shone  on  by  the  suns  of 
many  years ;  take  one  of  the  pictures  away, 
and  it  leaves  a  definite  blank  space,  to  which 
our  eyes  can  never  turn  without  a  sensation 
of  discomfort  Nay,  the  involuntary  loss  of 
any  familiar  object  almost  always  brings  a 
chill  as  from  an  evil  omen :  it  seems  to  be 
the  first  finger-shadow  of  advancing  death. 

From  all  these  causes  combined,  Mr. 
Dempster  could  never  think  of  his  lost  client 
without  strong  irritation,  and  the  very  sight 
of  Mr.  Jerome  passing  in  the  street  was 
wormwood  to  him. 

One  day,  when  the  old  gentleman  was 
coming  up  Orchard  Street  on  his  roan  mare, 
shaking  the  bridle,  and  tickUng  her  flank 
with  the  whip  as  usual,  though  there  was  a 
perfect  mutual  understanding  that  she  was 
not  to  quicken  her  pace,  Janet  happened  to 
be  on  her  own  door-step,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  stopping  to  speak  to 
"  that  nice  little  woman,''  as  he  always  called 
her,  though  she  was  taller  than  all  the  rest 
of  his  feminine  acquaintances.  Janet,  in  spite 
of  her  disposition  to  take  her  husband's  part 
in  all  public  matters,  could  bear  no  malice 
against  her  old  fnend  ;  so  they  shook  hands. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Dempster,  I'm  sorry  to  my 
heart  not  to  see  you  sometimes,  that  I  am,'' 
■aid  Mr.  Jerome,  in  a  plaintive  tone.  "  But 
if  you've  got  any  poor  people  as  wants  help, 
and  you  know's  deservin',  send  'em  to  me, 
Bend  'em  to  me,  just  the  same." 

''Thank  you,  Mr.  Jerome,  that  I  will 
Good-by." 


Janet  made  the  intenriew  as  short  as  she 
could,  but  it  was  not  short  enough  to  escape 
the  observation  of  her  husband,  who,  as  she 
feared  was  on  his  mid-day  return  from  his 
office  at  the  other  end  of  the  street;  and 
this  offence  of  hers,  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Je- 
rome, was  the  frequently  recurring  theme  of 
Mr.  Dempster's  ol^'urgatory  domestic  elo- 
quence. 

Associating  the  loss  of  his  old  client  with 
Mr.  Tryan's  influence,  Dempster  began  to 
know  more  distinctly  why  he  hated  the  ob- 
noxious curate.  But  a  passionate  hate  as 
as  well  as  a  passionate  love,  demands  some 
leisure  and  mental  freedom.  Persecution 
and  revenge,  like  comlship  and  toadyism, 
will  not  prosper  without  a  considerable  expen- 
diture of  time  and  ingenuity,  and  these  are 
not  to  spare  with  a  man  whose  law-busineee 
and  liver  are  both  beginning  to  show  un- 
pleasant symptoms.  Such  was  the  disagree- 
able turn  afiairs  were  taking  with  Mr. 
Dempster,  and,  like  the  general  distracted  by 
home  intrigues,  he  was  too  much  harassed 
himself  to  lay  ingenious  plans  for  hara9aing 
the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  evening  lecture  drew 
larger  and  larger  congregations ;  not,  perhaps, 
attracting  many  from  that  select,  aristocratic 
circle  in  which  the  Lowmes  and  Pittmans 
were  predominant,  but  winning  the  larger 
proportion  of  Mr.  Crewe's  morning  and 
afternoon  hearers,  and  thinning  Mr.  Stickne/s 
evening  audiences  at  Salem.  Evangelican- 
ism  was  making  its  way  in  Millby,  and 
gradually  diflusing  its  subtle  odor  into  cham- 
bers that  were  bolted  and  barred  against  it 
The  movement,  like  all  other  religious  **  re- 
vivals," had  a  mixed  effect  Keligious  ideas 
have  the  fate  of  melodies,  which,  once  set 
afloat  in  the  world,  are  taken  up  by  all  sorts 
of  instruments,  some  of  them  woefully  coarse, 
feeble,  or  out  of  tune,  until  people  are  in 
danger  of  crying  out  that  the  melody  itself 
is  detestable.  It  may  be  that  some  of  Mr. 
Tryan's  hearers  had  gained  a  religious  vocab- 
ulary rather  than  religious  experience ;  that 
here  and  there  a  weaver's  wife,  who,  a  few 
months  before,  had  been  simply  a  silly  slat- 
tern, was  converted  into  that  more  complex 
nuisance,  a  silly  and  sanctimonious  slattern ; 
that  the  old  Adam,  with  the  pertinacity  of 
middle  age,  continued  to  tell  fil^  behind  the 
counter,  notwithstanding  the  new  Adam's 
addiction  to  Bible-reading  and  fiunily  prayer; 
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that  the  children  rf  the  Faddifbrd  Sunday- 
school  had  their  memories  crammed  with 
phrases  about  the  blood  of  cleansing,  im- 
puted righteousness,  and  justification  by 
fiuth  alone,  which  an  experience  lying  princi- 
pally in  chuck-fiirthing,  hop-scotch,  parental 
alappings,  and  longings  after  unattainable 
lolly-pop,  served  rather  to  darken  than  to 
illustrate ;  and  that  at  Millby,  in  those  days, 
as  in  all  other  times  and  places  where  tiie 
mental  atmosphere  is  changing,  and  men  are 
inhaling  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas,  folly 
often  mistook  itself  for  wisdom,  ignorance 
gave  itself  airs  of  knowledge,  and  selfish- 
ness, turning  its  eyes  upward,  called  itself 
reHgion. 

Nevertheless,  Evangelicanism  had  brought 
into  palpable  existence  and  operation  in 
Millby  society  that  idea  of  duty,  that  recog- 
nition of  something  to  be  lived  for  beyond 
the  mere  satisfaction  of  self,  which  is  to  the 
moral  life  what  the  addition  of  a  great,  cen- 
tral ganglion  is  to  animal  life.  No  man  can 
begin  to  mould  himself  on  a  faith  or  an  idea 
without  rising  to  a  higher  order  of  experi- 
ence :  a  principle  of  subordination,  of  self- 
mastery,  has  been  introduced  into  his  natiure ; 
he  is  no  longer  a  mere  bundle  of  impressions, 
desires,  and  impi^lses.  Whatever  might  be 
the  weaknesses  of  the  ladies  who  pruned  the 
luxuriance  of  their  lace  and  ribbons,  cut  out 
garments  for  the  poor,  distributed  tracts, 
quoted  Scripture,  and  defined  the  true  Gos- 
pel, they  had  learned  this — ^that  there  was  a 
divine  work  to  be  done  in  lifb,  a  rule  of 
goodness  higher  than  the  opinion  of  their 
neighbors ;  and  if  the  notion  of  a  heaven  in 
reserve  for  themselves  was  a  little  too  prom- 
inent, yet  the  theory  of  fitness  for  that 
heaven  consisted  in  purity  of  heart,  in  Christ- 
like compassion,  in  the  subduing  of  selfish 
desires.  They  might  give  the  name  of  piety 
to  much  that  was  only  puritanic  egoism ; 
they  might  call  many  things  sin  that  were 
not  sin;  but  they  had  at  least  the  feeling 
that  sin  was  to  be  avoided  and  resisted,  and 
color-blindness,  which  may  mistake  drab  for 
scarlet,  is  better  than  total  blindness  which 
sees  no  distinction  of  color  at  all.  Miss 
Rebecca  Linnet,  in  quiet  attire,  with  a  some- 
what excessive  solemnity  of  countenance, 
teaching  at  the  Sunday  School,  visiting  the 
poor,  and  striving  after  a  standard  of  pturity 
and  goodness,  had  Airely  more  moral  loveli- 
ness than  in  those  flaunting   peony  days. 


when  aie  had  no  other  model  than  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  heroines  in  the  ciiynilating 
library.  Miss  Eliza  Pratt,  listening  in  wrapt 
attention  to  Mr.  Tryan's  evening  lecture,  no 
doubt  found  evangelical  channels  for  vanity 
and  egoism;  but  she  was  clearly  in  moral 
advance  of  Miss  Phipps  giggling  under  her 
feathers  at  old  Mr.  Crewe's  peculiarities  of 
enunciation.  And  even  elderly  fathers  and 
mothers  with  minds  like  Mrs.  Linnet's,  too 
tough  to  imbibe  much  doctrine,  were  the 
better  for  having  their  hearts  inclined  towai^ds 
the  new  preacher  as  a  messenger  from  God. 
They  became  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  their  evil 
tempers,  ashamed  of  their  worldliness, 
ashamed  of  their  tririal,  futile  past.  The 
first  condition  of  human  goodness  is  some- 
thing to  love ;  the  second,  somethmg  to  rev- 
erence. Arid  this  latter  precious  •  gifl  was 
brought  to  Millby  by  Mr.  Tryan  and  Evan- 
gelicanism. 

Yes,  the  Movement  was  good,  though  it 
had  that  mixture  of  folly  and  evil  which  oflen 
makes  what  is  good  .an  ofience  to  feeble  and 
fastidious  minds,  who  want  human  actions 
and  characters  riddled  through  the  sieve  of 
their  own  ideas,  before  they  can  accord  their 
sympathy  or  admiration.  Such  minds,  I 
dare  say,  would  have  found  MVf  ^Tryan's 
character  very  much  in  need  of  tnkt  riddling 
process.  The  blessed  woyk  f^oPhelping  the 
world  forward,  happily  tf^s  not  wait  to  be 
done  by  perfect  men ;  and  I  should  imagine 
that  neither  Luther  nor  John  Bunyan,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  satisfied  the  modem  de- 
mand for  an  ideal  hero,  who  believes  nothing 
but  what  is  true,  feels  nothing  but  what  is 
exalted,  and  does  nothing  but  what  is  grace- 
ful The  real  heroes,  of  God's  making,  are 
quite  different :  they  have  their  natural  heri- 
tage of  love  and  conscience  which  they  drew 
in  with  their  mother's  milk ;  they  know  one 
or  two  of  those  deep  spiritual  truths  which 
are  only  to  be  won  by  long  wrestling  with 
their  own  sins  and  their  own  sorrows ;  they 
have  earned  faith  and  strength  so  far  as  they 
have  done  genuine  work :  but  the  rest  is  dry, 
barren  theory,  blank  prejudice,  vague  hear- 
say. Their  insight  is  blended  with  mere 
opinion ;  thrir  sympathy  is  perhaps  confined 
in  narrow  conduits  of  doctrine,  instead  of 
flowing  forth  with  the  freedom  of  a  stream 
that  blesses  every  weed  in  iti  course ;  obsti- 
nacy or  self-assertion  will  often  interfuse  it- 
self with  their  grandest  impulses;  and  their 
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Teiy  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  are  sometimeB 
only  the  rebound  of  a  passionate  egoism. 
So  it  was  with  Mr.  Tryan  :  and  any  one  look- 
ing at  him  with  the  bird's-eye  glance  of  a 
critic  might  perhaps  say  that  he  made  the 
mistake  of  identif}'ing  Christianity  with  a  too 
narrow  doctrinal  system ;  that  he  saw  God's 
work  too  exclusively  in  antagonism  to  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  that  his  in- 
tellectual culture  was  too  limited — and  so  on; 
making  Mr.  Tryan  the  text  for  a  wise  dis- 
course on  the  characteristics  of  the  evangeli- 
cal school  in  his  day. 

But  I  am  not  poised  at  the  lofty  height.  I 
am  on  the  level  and  in  the  press  with  him,  as 
he  struggles  his  way  along  the  stony  road, 
through  the  crowd  of  unloving  fellow-men. 
He  is  stumbling,  perhaps;  his  heart  now 
beats  fast  with  dread,  now  heavily  with  an- 
guish; his  eyes  are  sometimes  dim  with 
tears,  which  he  makes  haste  to  dash  away; 
he  pushes  manfully  on,  with  fluctuating  faith 
and  courage,  with  a  sensitive  failing  body ;  at 
last  he  falls,  the  strug^e  is  ended,  and  the 
crowd  closes  over  the  space  he  has  left. 

"  One  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  a  disciple 
of  Venn,"  says  the  critic  from  his  bird's-eye 
station.  <<  Not  a  remarkable  specimen ;  the 
anatomy  and  habits  of  his  species  have  been 
determined  long  ago." 

Yet  surely,  surely  the  only  true  knowledge 
of  our  fellow-man  is  that  which  enables  us  to 
feel  with  him — which  gives  us  a  fine  ear  for 
the  heart-pulses  that  are  beating^  under  the 
mere  clothes  of  circumstance  and  opinion. 
Chir  subtlest  analysis  of  schools  and  sects 
must  miss  the  essential  truth,  unless  it  be  lit 
up  by  the  love  that  sees  in  all  forms  of  hu- 
man thought  and  work,  the  life  and  death 
struggles  of  separate  human  beings. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Mr.  Tryan's  most  unfriendly  observers 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  he  gave  himself 
no  rest.  Three  sermons  on  Sunday,  a  night- 
school  for  young  men  on  Tuesday,  a  cottage- 
lecture  on  Thursday,  addresses  to  school- 
teachers, and  catechising  of  school-children, 
with  pastoral  visits,  multiplying  as  his  influ- 
ence extended  beyond  his  own  district  of  Pad- 
diford  Common,  would  have  been  enough  to  tax 
severely  the  powers  of  a  much  stronger  man. 
Mr.  Pratt  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  im- 
prudence, but  could  not  prevail  on  him  so  far 
to  economise  time  and  strength  as  to  keep  a 
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horse.  On  some  groimd  or  other  which  hu 
friends  found  difficult  to  explain  to  them- 
selves, Mr.  Tryan  seemed  bent  on  wearing 
himself  out.  His  enemies  were  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  such  a  course.  The  evangelical 
curate's  selfishness  was  clearly  of  too  bad  a 
kind  to  exhibit  itself  after  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  a  sound,  respectable  selfishness.  "  He 
wants  to  get  the  reputation  of  a  saint,"  said 
one;  "He's  eaten  up  with  spuitual  pride,** 
said  another ;  "  He's  got  his  eye  on  some  fine 
living,  and  wants  to  creep  up  the  bishop's 
sleeve,"  said  a  third. 

Mr.  Stickney,  of  Salem,  who  considered  all 
voluntary  discomfort  as  a  remnant  of  the  le- 
gal spirit,  pronounced  a  severe  condemnation 
on  this  self-neglect,  and  expressed  his  fear 
that  Mr.  Tryan  was  still  far  from  having  ob- 
tained true  Christian  liberty.  Good  Mr.  Je- 
rome eagerly  seized  this  doctrinal  view  of  the 
subject  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  benevolence ;  and  one  cloudy 
afternoon,  in  the  end  of  November,  he 
mounted  his  roan  mare  with  the  determina- 
tion of  riding  to  Paddiford  and  "  arguying  " 
the  point  with  Mr.  Tryan. 

The  old  gentleman's  face  looked  very 
mournful  as  he  rode  along  the  dismal  Paddi- 
ford lanes,  between  rows  of  grimy  houses, 
darkened  with  handlooms,  while  the  black 
dust  was  whirled  about  him  by  the  cold  No- 
vember wind.  He  was  thinking  of  the  ob- 
ject which  had  brought  him  on  this  afternoon 
ride,  and  his  thoughts,  according  to  his  habit 
when  alone,  found  vent  every  now  and  then 
in  audible  speech.  It  seemed  to  him  as  his 
eyes  rested  on  this  scene  of  Mr.  Tryan's  la- 
bors, that  he  could  understand  the  clergy- 
man's self-privation  without  resorting  to  Mr. 
Stickney's  theory  of  defective  spiritual  enlight- 
enment. Do  not  philosophic  doctors  tell  us 
that  we  are  unable  to  discern  so  much  as  a 
tree,  except  by  an  unconscious  cunning 
which  combines  many  past  and  separate  sen- 
sations ;  that  no  one  sense  is  independent  of 
another,  so  that  we  can  hardly  taste  a  firicaa- 
see,  or  tell  whether  our  pipe  is  alight,  or  not, 
in  the  dark ;  and  the  most  intelligent  boy,  if 
accommodated  with  claws  or  hoofis  instead  of 
fingers,  would  be  likely  to  remain  on  the  low- 
est form  ?  If  so,  it  is  easy  to  understasnl 
that  our  discernment  of  men's  motives  must 
depend  on  the  completeness  of  the  elements- 
we  can  bring  from  our  own  susceptibility  and- 
our  own  experience.    See  to  it,  Mend^  before 
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you  pronounce  a  too  hasty  judgment,  that 
your  own  moral  sensibilities  are  not  of  a 
hoofed  or  clawed  character.  The  keenest  eye 
will  not  serve,  imless  you  have  the  delicate 
fingers,  with  their  6id)tle  nerve  filaments, 
which  elude  scientific  lenses,  and  lose  them- 
selves in  the  inmible  world  of  human  sensa* 
tions. 

As  for  Mr.  Jerome,  he  drew  the  elements 
of  his  moral  vision  from  the  depths  of  his 
veneration  and  pity.  If  he  himself  felt  so 
much  for  these  poor  things  to  whom  life  was 
so  dim  and  meagre,  what  must  the  clergy- 
man feel  who  had  undertaken  before  God  to 
be  their  shepherd  ? 

"  Ah !  **  he  whispered,  interruptedly,  "  it*s 
too  big  a  load  for  his  conscience,  poor  man ! 
He  wants  to  mek  himself  their  brother,  like ; 
can't  abide  to  preach  to  the  fastin'  on  a  full 
stomach.  Ah !  he's  better  nor  we  are,  that's 
it — he's  a  deal  better  nor  we  are." 

Here  Mr.  Jerome  shook  his  bridle  violent- 
ly, and  looked  up  with  an  air  of  moral  cour- 
age, as  if  Mr.  Stickney  had  been  present,  and 
liable  to  take  offence  at  this  conclusion.  A 
few  minutes  more  brought  him  in  front  of 
Mrs.  WagstafTs,  where  Mr.  Tryan  lodged. 
He  had  often  been  here  before,  so  that  the 
contrast  between  this  ugly  square  brick  house 

><'with  its  shabby  bit  of  grass-plot,  stared  at  all 
round  by  cottage  windows,  and  his  own  pret- 
ty white  home,  set  in  a  paradise  of  orchard, 
and  garden,  and  pasture,  was  not  new  to  him 
but  he  felt  it  with  a  fresh  force  to-day,  as  he 
slowly  fastened  his  roan  by  the  bridle  to  a 
wooden  paling,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Tryan  was  at  home,  and  sent  to  request 
that  Mr.  Jerome  would  walk  up  into  his 

.  study,  as  the  fire  was  ou{  in  the  parlor  be- 

.  low. 

At  the  mention  of  a  clcrg)'man*8  study, 
perhaps,  }'our  too  active  imagination  conjures 
up  a  perfect  snuggery,  where  the  general  air 

•  of  comfort  is  rescued  from  a  secular  charac- 
ter by  strong  ecclesiastical  suggestions  in  the 
shape  of  furniture,  the  pattern  of  the  carpet, 
and  the  pnnts  on  the  walls ;  where,  if  a  nap 
is  taken,  it  is  in  an  easy-chair  with  a  Gothic 

;  back,  and  the  very  feet  rest  on  a  warm  and 
Tolvety  simulation  of  church  windows; 
where  the  pure  art  of  rigorous  English  Pro- 
testantism «milc8  above  the  mantel-piece  in 
the  portrait  of  an  eminent  bishop,  or  a  re- 

-  fined  AngUotn,  taste  is  indicated  by  a  Ger- 
man print  .teiB.  Orerbeck  {  where  the  walls 


are  lined  with  choice  divinity  in  sombre  bind- 
ing, and  the  light  is  soften^  by  a  screen  of 
boughs  with  a  grey  churoh  in'  the  back- 
ground. 

But  I  must  beg  you  to  dismiss  all  such  sce- 
nic prettinesses,  suitable  as  they  may  be  to  a 
clergyman's  character  and  complexion ;  for  I 
have  to  confess  that  Mr^  Tryan's  study  was 
a  very  ugly  little  room  indeed,  with  an  ugly 
slap-dash  pattern  on  the  walls,  an  ugly  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  and  an  ugly  view  of  cottage 
roofs  and  pabbage-gardens  from  the  window. 
His  own  person,  his  writing-table,  and  his 
book-case,  were  the  only  objects  in  the  room 
that  had  the  slightest  air  of  refinement ;  and 
the  sole  provision  for  comfort  was  a  clumsy 
straight-backed  arm-chair,  covered  with  fiided 
chintz.  The  man  who  could  live  in  such  a 
room,  unconstrained  by  poverty,  must  either 
have  his  vision  fed  from  within  by  an  intense 
passion,  or  he  must  have  chosen  that  least  at- 
tractive form  of  self-mortification  whick  wears 
no  hair-cloth  and  has  no  meagre  days,  but 
accepts  the  vulgar,  th6  commonplace  and  the 
ugly,  whenever  the  highest  daty  seems  to  lie 
amoy.g  them. 

'<  Mr.  Tryan,  I  hope  youll  exouae  me  dis- 
turbin'  on  you,"  said  Mr.  Jerome.  ^  But  I'd 
summat  partickler  to  say." 

"  You  don't  disturb  me  at  all,  Mr.  Jerome; 
I'm  very  glad  to  have  a  visit  fifom  you,"  said 
Mr.  Tryan,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  offering  him  the  chinta-covered 
"  easy  "  chair ;  "  it  is  some  time  since  Fve  * 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing-  you,  except  on 
a  Sunday." 

''Ah!  sir!  your  time's  so  tecken  .up,  Tm 
well  awear  o'  that ;  it's  not  only  what  you  her 
to  do,  but  it's  goin'  about  from  place  to  place; 
an'  you  don't  keep  a  boss,  Mr.  Tryan.  Yon 
don't  tck  care  enough  o'yourself — ^you  don^ 
indeed,  an'  that's  what  I  come  to  talk  to  y* 
about." 

"  That's  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Jerome ; 
but  I  asfAre  you  I  think  walking  does  me  no 
harm.  It  is  rather  a  relief  to  me  after  speak- 
ing or  writing.  You  know  I  have  no  greet 
circuit  to  make.  The  farthest  distance  I  have 
to  walk  is  to  Millby  church,  and  if  ever  I 
want  a  horse  on  a  Sunday,  I  hire  Iladley% 
who    lives  not    many  hundred  yards  froci 


me. 


»» 


-  Well,  but  now !  the  winter's  comin*  oB| 
an*  youll  get  wet  i'  your  feet,  an'  Pratt  tdb 
me  as  year  constitution's  dillicate,  as  moyMtf 
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may  see,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  m'out  bein'  a 
doctor.  An'  this  is  the  light  I  look  at  it  in, 
Mr.  Tr}*an :  who's  to  fill  up  your  place,  if  you 
was  to  be  disabled,  as  I  may  say  ?  Consider 
what  a  valuable  life  youm  is.  YouVe  begun 
a  great  work  i'  Millby,  an'  so  you  might  carry 
't  on,  if  you'd  your  health  and  .  strength. 
The  more  care  you  tek'  o'  yourself,  the  longer 
youll.live,  belike,  God  willing,  to  do  good  to 
your  fellow-creturs." 

"  "Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Jerome,  I  think  I 
should  not  be  a  long-lived  man  in  any  case ; 
and  if  I  were  to  take  care  of  myself  under 
the  pretext  of  doing  more  good,  I  should 
very  likely  die  and  leave  nothing  done  after 
alL^ 

**  Well !  but  keepin'  a  boss  wouldn't  hinder 
you  from  workin*.  It  'ud  help  you  to  do 
more,  though  Pratt  says  as  it's  usin'  your 
voice  so  constant  as  does  you  the  most  harm. 
Now,  isn't  it — I'm  no  scholard,  Mr.  Tryan, 
an'  I'm  not  a  goin'  to  dictate  to  you — ^but 
isn't  it  a'most  a-klllin'  o'yourself,  to  go  on  a* 
that  way  beyond  your  strength  ?  We  musn't 
flmg  wer  lives  away." 

"  No,  not  fling  them  away  lightly,  but  we 
are  permitted  to  lay  down  our  lives  in  a  right 
cause.  There  are  many  duties,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  Jerome,  which  stand  before  taking  care 
of  our  own  lives." 

"  Ah !  I  can't  arguy  wi'  you,  Mr.  Tryan ; 
but  what  I  wanted  to  say  's  this — ^There's  my 
little  chacenut  boss :  I  should  tek  it  quite  a 
kindness  if  you'd  hev  him  through  the  winter 
an*  ride  him.  I've  thought  o'  sellin  him  a 
maeny  times,  for  Mrs.  Jerome  can't  abide 
him ;  and  what  do  I  want  wi'  two  nags  ? 
But  I'm  fond  o'  the  little  chacenut,  an' I 
shouldn't  like  to  sell  him.  So  if  youll  only 
ride  him  for  me,  you'll  do  me  a  kindness — 
you  will  indeed,  Mr.  Tryan." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jerome.  I  promise  you 
to  ask  for  him,  when  I  feel  that  I  want  a  nag. 
There  is  no  man  I  would  more  gladly  be  in- 
debted to  than  you ;  but  at  present  I  would 
rather  not  have  a  horse.  I  should  ride  him 
very  little,  and  it  would  be  an  inconvenience 
to  me  to  keep  him  rather  than  otherwise." 

Mr.  Jerome  looked  troubled  and  hesitat- 
ing, as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind  that 
would  not  readily  shape  itself  into  words. 
At  last  he  said,  "  Youll  excuse  me  Mr. 
Tryan,  I  wouldn't  be  a  teckin'  a  liberty,  but  I 
know  what  g^eat  claims  you  have  on  you  as  a 
clergyman.  Is  it  th'  expense,  Mi,  Tryan  ?  is 
it  the  money  ?  " 


16? 

''No,  my  dear  sir.  I  have  much  more 
than  a  single  man  needs.  My  way  of  lining 
is  quite  of  my  own  choosing,  and  I  am  doin^. 
nothing  but  what  I  feel  bound  to  do,  quite 
apart  from  money  considerations.  We  can- 
not judge  for  one  another,  you  know ;  we 
have  eacli  our  peculiar  weaknesses  and  tempt- 
tations.  I  quite  admit  that  it  might  be  right 
for  another  man  to  allow  himself  more  luxu- 
ries, and  I  assure  you  I  think  it  no  superior- 
ity in  myself  to  do  without  them.  On  the 
contrary,  if  my  heart  were  less  rebellious^ 
and  if  I  were  less  liable  to  temptation,! 
should  not  need  that  sort  of  self-deniaL 
But,"  added  Mr.  l^an,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  Mr.  Jerome, ''  I  understand  your  kindness, 
and  bless  you  for  it.  If  I  want  a  horse,  I 
shall  ask  for  the  chestnut" 

Mr.  Jerome  was  obliged  to  rest  contented 
with  this  promise,  and  rode  home  sorrow- 
fully, reproaching  himself  with  not  having 
said  one  thing  he  meant  to  say  when  setting 
out,  and  with  having  "  clean  forgot "  the  argu- 
ments he  had  intended  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Stickney. 

Mr.  Jerome's  was  not  the  only  mind  that 
was  seriously  disturbed  by  the  idea  that  the 
curate  was  over-working  himself.  There 
were  tender  women's  hearts  in  which  anxiety 
about  the  state  of  his  affectiptis  was  begin- 
ning to  be  merged  in  anxiety  about  the  state 
of  his  health.  Miss  Eliza  Pratt  had  at  one 
time  passed  through  much  sleepless  cogita- 
tion on  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Tryan's  being 
attached  to  some  lady  at  a  distance — at  Lax- 
eter,  perhaps,  where  he  had  formerly  held  a 
curacy;  and  her  fine  eyes  kept  close  watch 
lest  any  symptoms  of  engaged  affections  on 
his  part  should  escape  her.  It  seemed  an 
alarming  fact  that  his  handkerchiefs  were 
beautifully  marked  with  hair,  until  she  re- 
flected that  he  had  an  immarried  sister  of 
whom  he  spoke  with  much  affection  as  his 
father's  companion  and  comforter.  Besides, 
Mr.  Tryan  had  never  paid  any  distant  visit, 
except  one  for  a  few  days  to  his  father,  and 
no  hint  escaped  him  of  his  intending  to  take 
a  house,  or  change  his  mode  of  living.  No! 
he  could  not  be  engaged,  though  he  might 
have  been  disappointed.  But  this  latter  mis- 
fortune is  one  from  which  a  devoted  clergy- 
man has  been  known  to  recover,  by  the  aid 
of  a  fine  pair  of  gray  eyes  that  beam  on  him 
with  affectionate  reverence.  Before  Christ- 
mas, however,  her  cogitations  began  to  take 
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another  turn.  She  heard  her  father  say  very 
confidently  that  "Tryan  was  consumptive, 
and  if  he  didn't  take  more  care  of  himself, 
his  life  would  not  be  worth  a  year's  pur- 
chase ; "  and  shame  at  having  speculated  on 
suppositions  that  were  likely  to  prove  so 
false,  sent  poor  Miss  Eliza's  feelings  with  all 
the  stronger  impetus  into  the  one  channel  of 
sorrowful  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the 
pastor  who  had  opened  to  her  a  new  life  of 
piety  and  self-subjection.  It  is  a  sad  weak- 
ness in  us,  after  all,  that  the  thought  of  a 
man's  death  hallows  him  anew  to  us ;  as 
if  life  were  not  sacred  too— as  if  it  were 
comparatively  a  light  thing  to  fail  in  love  and 
reverence  to  the  brother  who  has  to  climb 
the  whole  toilsome  steep  with  us,  and  all  our 
tears  and  tenderness  were  due  to  the  one 
who  is  spared  that  hard  journey. 

The  Miss  Linnets,  too,  were  beginning  to 
take  a  new  view  of  the  ftitiure,  entirely  uncol- 
ored  by  jealousy  of  Miss  Eliza  Pratt 

"  Did  you  notice,"  said  Mary,  one  after- 
noon when  Mrs.  Pettifer  was  taking  tea  with 
them — **  did  you  notice  that  short  dry  cough 
of  Mr.  Tryan's  yesterday  ?  I  think  he  looks 
worse  and  worse  every  week,  and  I  only  wish 
I  knew  his  sister;  I  would  write  to  her  about 
him.  Fm  sure  something  should  be  done  to 
make  him  give  up  part  of  his  work,  and  he 
will  listen  to  no  one  here." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer, " it's  a  thousand' 
pities  his  father  and  sister  can't  come  and 
live  with  him,  if  he  isn't  to  marry.  But  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  he  could  have  taken 
to  some  nice  woman  as  would  have  made  a 
comfortable  home  for  him.  I  used  to  think 
he  might  take  to  Eliza  Pratt ;  she's  a  good 
girl,  and  very  pretty ;  but  I  see  no  likelihood 
of  it  now." 

-  "  No,  indeed,"  said  Rebecca  with  some  em- 
phasis ;  **  Mr.  Tryan's  heart  is  not  for  any 
woman  to  win ;  it  is  all  given  to  his  work ; 
and  I  could  never  wish  to  see  him  with  a 
young  inexperienced  wife  who  would  be  a 
drag  on  him  instead  of  a  helpmate." 

"  He'd  need  have  somebody,  young  or  old," 
observed  Mrs.  Linnet,  *^  to  see  as  he  wears  a 
flannel  wesooat,  an'  changes  his  stockings 
when  he  comes  ixf.  It's  my  opinion  that  he's 
got  that  cough  wf  sittin'i'  wet  shoes  an' 
stoddngs;  an'  that  Mrs.  Wagstaflrs  a  poor 
addle-headed  thing ;  she  doesn't  half  tek  care 
onlum.'^ 

«  O,  mother! "  bM  Rebecca, «  she's  a  very 


pious  woman.  And  Fm  sure  she  thinks  it 
too  great  a  privilege  to  have  Mr.  Tryan  with 
her,  not  to  do  the  best  she  can  to  make  him 
comfortable.  She  can't  help  her  rooms  being 
shabby." 

"  I've  nothing  to  say  again'  her  piety,  my 
dear ;  but  I  know  very  well  I  shouldn't  like 
her  to  cook  my  victual.  When  a  man  comes 
in  hungry  an'  tired,  piety  won't  feed  him,  I 
reckon.  Hard  carrots  'ull  lie  heavy  on  his 
stomach,  piety,  or  no  piety.  I  called  in  one 
day  when  she  was  dishin'  up  Mr.  Tryan's 
dinner,  an'  I  could  see  the  potatoes  was  as 
watery  as  water.  It's  right  enough  to  be 
speritial — I'm  no  enemy  to  that ;  but  I  like 
my  potatoes  mealy.  I  don't  see  as  anybody 
'ull  go  to  heaven  Uie  sooner  for  not  digestin' 
their  dinner — providin'  they  don't  die  sooner, 
as  mayhap  Mr.  Tryan  will,  poor  dear 
man!" 

"  It  will  be  a  heavy  day  for  us  all  when 
that  comes  to  pass,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer. 
"  We  shall  never  get  anybody  to  fill  up  thcU 
gap.  There's  the  new  clergyman  that's  just 
come  to  Shepperton — Mr.  Parry ;  I  saw  him 
the  other  day  at  Mrs.  Bond's.  He  may  be 
a  very  good  man,  and  a  fine  preacher ;  they 
say  he  is ;  but  I  thought  to  myself,  what  a 
difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Tryan !  He's 
a  sharp-Bort-of-looking  man,  and  hasn't  that 
feeling  way  with  him  that  Mr.  Tryan  has. 
What  is  so  wonderful  to  me  in  Mr.  Tryan  is 
the  way  he  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  one, 
and  talks  to  one  like  a  brother.  Fm  never 
afirald  of  telling  him  any  thing.  He  never 
seems  to  look  down  on  anybody.  He  knows 
how  to  lift  up  those  who  are  cast  down,  if 
ever  man  did." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary.  "  And  when  I  see  all 
the  faces  turned  up  to  him 'in  Paddiford 
Church,  I  often  think  how  hard  it  would  be 
for  any  clergyman  who  had  to  come  after 
him ;  he  has  made  the  people  love  him  so." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

In  her  occasional  visits  to  her  near  neigh- 
bor Mrs.  Pettifer,  too  old  a  friend  to  be 
shunned  because  she  was  a  Tryanite,  Janet  was 
obliged  sometimes  to  hear  allusions  to  Mr. 
Tryan,  and  even  to  listen  to  his  praises, 
wMch  she  usually  met  with  playful  incre- 
dulity. 

"  Ah,  well,"  she  answered  one  day,  « I  like 
dear  old  Mr.  Crewe  and  his  pipes  a  great 
deal  better  than  your  Mr.  Trjm  and  his 
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Gospel.  When  I  was  a  Kttle  toddle,  Mr. 
and  MrR.  Crewe  used  to  let  me  play  about  in 
their  garden,  and  have  a  swicg  between  the 
great  elm-trees,  because  mother  had.  no  gar- 
den. I  like  people  who  are  kind;  kindness 
is  my  religion ;  and  that's  the  reason  I  like 
you,  dear  Mrs.  Pettifer,  though  you  are  a 
Tryanite." 

"  But  that's  Mr.  Tryan's  reUgion  too^at 
least  partly.  There's  nobody  can  give  him- 
self up  more  to  doing  good  amongst  the 
poor ;  and  he  thinks  of  their  bodies  too,  as 
well  as  their  souls." 

"  O  yes,  yes ;  but  then  he  talks  about  faith 
and  grace,  and  all  that,  making  people  be- 
Keve  they  are  better  than  others,  and  that 
Ood  loves  them  more  than  He  does  the  rest 
of  the  world.  I  know  he  has  put  a  great 
deal  of  that  into  Sally  Martin's  head,  and  it 
has  done  her  no  good  at  all.  She  was  as 
nice,  honest,  patient  a  girl  as  need  be  before ; 
and  now  she  fancies  she  has  new  light 
and  new  wisdom.  I  don't  like  those  no- 
tions." 

"  You  mistake  him,  indeed  you  do,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Dempster ;  I  wish  you'd  go  and  hear 
him  preach." 

**  Hear  him  preach !  Why,  you  wicked 
woman,  you  would  persuade  me  to  disobey 
my  husband,  would  you  ?  O,  shocking !  I 
shall  run  away  from  you.     Good-by." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  how- 
ever, Janet  went  to  Sally  Martin's  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  pudding 
that  had  been  sent  in  for  herself  and  "  Mam- 
my," struck  her  as  just  the  sort  of  delicate 
morsel  the  poor  consumptive  girl  would  be 
likely  to  fancy,  and  in  her  usual  impulsive 
way  she  had  started  up  from  the  dinner-table 
at  once,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  set  off  with  a 
covered  plateful  to  the  neighboring  street 
When  she  entered  the  house  there  was  no 
one  to  be  seen ;  but  in  the  little  side-room 
where  Sally  lay,  Janet  heard  a  voice.  It  was 
one  she  had  not  heard  before,  but  she  imme- 
diately guessed  it  to  be  Mr.  Tryan's.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  set  down  her  plate  and 
go  away,  but  Mrs.  Martin  might  not  be  in, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  one  to  give  Sally 
that  delicious  bit  of  pudding.  So  she  stood 
still,  and  was  obliged  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Tryan  was  sa}'ing.  He  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  the  invalid's  violent  fits  of  coughing. 

••  It  is  very  hard  to  bear,  is  it  not?"  he 
•aid|  when  she  was  still  again.    ''Yet  God 


seems  to  support  you  under  it  wonderftiUy. 
Pray  for  me,  Sally,  that  I  may  have  strengUi 
too  when  the  hour  of  great  suffering  comes. 
It  is  one  of  my  worst  weaknesses  to  shrink 
from  bodily  pain,  and  I  think  the  time  is  per^ 
haps  not  far  off  when  I  shall  have  to  bear 
What  you  are  bearing.  But  now  I  have 
tired  you.  We  have  talked  enough.  Good- 
by." 

Janet  was  surprised,  and  forgot  her  wish 
not  to  encounter  Mr.  Tryan ;  the  tone  and  the 
words  were  so  unlike  what  she  expected  to 
hear.  There  was  none  of  the  self-satisfied 
unction  of  the  teacher,  quoting,  or  exhorting, 
or  expounding,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearer, 
but  a  simple  appeal  for  help,  a  confession  of 
weakness.  Mr.  Tryan  had  his  deep-felt 
troubles,  then  ?  Mr.  Tryan,  too,  like  herself, 
knew  what  it  was  to  tremble  at  a  foreseen 
trial — to  shudder  at  an  impending  burthen, 
heavier  than  he  felt  able  to  bear  P 

The  most  brilliant  deed  of  virtue  could  not 
have  inclined  Janet's  good-will  towards  Mr. 
Tr)-an  so  much  as  this  fellowship  in  suffering, 
and  the  softening  thought  was  in  her  eyes 
when  he  appeared  in  the  doorway,  pale, 
weary,  and  depressed.  The  sight  of  Janet 
standing  there  with  the  entire  absence  of 
self-consciousness  which  belongs  to  a  new  and 
vivid  impression,  made  him  start  and  pause  a 
little.  Their  eyes  met,  and  they  looked  at 
each  other  gravely  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
they  bowed,  and  Mr.  Tryan  passed  out 

There  is  a  power  in  the  direct  glance  of  a 
sincere  and  loving  human  soul,  which  will  do 
more  to  dissipate  prejudice  and  kindle  charity 
than  the  most  elaborate  arguments.  The 
fullest  exposition  of  Mr.  Tryan's  doctrine 
might  not  have  sufficed  to  convince  Janet 
that  he  had  not  an  odious  self-complacency 
in  believing  himself  a  peculiar  child  of  God ; 
but  one  direct,  pathetic  look .  of  his  had 
dissociated  him  with  that  conception  for- 
ever. 

This  happened  late  in  the  autumn,  not  long 
before  Sally  Martin  died.  Janet  mentioned 
her  new  impression  to  no  one,  for  she  was 
afraid  of  arriving  at  a  still  more  complete 
contradiction  of  her  former  ideas.  We  have 
all  of  us  considerable  regard  for  our  past  self, 
and  are  not  fond  of  casting  reflections  on 
that  respected  individual  by  a  total  negation 
of  his  opinions.  Janet  could  no  longer  think 
of  Mr.  Tryan  without  sympathy,  but  she  still 
shrank  fh>m  the  idea  of  becoming  his  hearer 
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and  admirer.  That  was  a  reversal  of  the 
past  which  was  as  little  accordant  with  her 
inclinations  as  her  circumstances. 

And  indeed  this  interview  with  Mr.  Tryan 
was  soon  thrust  into  the  background  of  poor 
Janet's  memory  by  the  daily  thickening  mis- 
eries of  her  life.  % 

CHAPTER  xni. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Jerome  as  a  client  proved 
only  the  beginning  of  annoyances  to  Demp- 
ster. That  old  gentleman  had  in  him  the 
vigorous  remnant  of  an  energy  and  persever- 
ance which  had  created  his  own  fortune ;  and 
being,  as  I  have  hinted,  given  to  chewing  the 
cud  of  righteous  indignation  with  considera- 
ble'relish,  he  was  determined  to  carry  on 
his  retributive  war  against  the  persecuting 
attorney.  Having  some  influence  with  Mr. 
Pryme,  who  was  one  of  the  most  substantial 
rate-payers  in  the  neighboring  parish  of 
Dingley,  and  who  had  himself  a  complex  and 
long-standing  private  account  with  Dempster, 
Mr.  Terome  stirred  up  this  gentleman  to  an 
investigation  of  some  suspicious  points  in  the 
attorney's  conduct  of  the  parish  afiiEurs.  The 
natural  consequence  was  a  personal  quarrel 
between  Dempster  and  Mr.  Pryme;  the 
client  demanded  his  account,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  old  story  of  an  exorbitant  law- 
yer's bill,  with  the  unpleasant  anti-cHmax  of 
taxing. 

These  disagreeables,  extending  over  many 
months,  ran  along  side  by  side  with  the  press- 
ing business  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  lawsuit, 
which  was  threatening  to  take  a  turn  rather 
depreciatory  of  Dempster's  professional  pre- 
ision ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that,  being 
thus  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  irritated 
excitement  about  his  own  aflairs,  he  had 
little  time  for  the  further  exhibition  of  his 
public-spirit,  or  for  rallpng  the  forlorn- 
hope  of  sound  churchmanship  against  cant 
and  hypocrisy.  Not  a  few  persons  who  had 
a  grudge  against  him,  began  to  remark, 
with  satisfaction,  that  *'  Dempster's  luck  was 
forsaking  him;"  particularly  Mrs.  Linnet, 
who  thought  she  saw  distinctly  the  gradual 
ripening  of  a  providential  scheme,  whereby 
a  just  retribution  would  be  wTought  on  the 
man  who  had  deprived  her  of  Pye's  Croft. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dempster's  well-satisfied 
clients,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  punish- 
ment of  his  wickedness  might  conveniently  be 
deferred  to  another  worldi  noticed  with  some 
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concern  that  he  was  drinking  more  than  ever, 
and  that  both  his  temper  and  his  driving 
were  becoming  more  furious.  Unhappily 
those  additional  glasses  of  brandy,  that  exas- 
peration of  loud-tongued  abuse,  had  other 
effects  than  any  that  entered  into  the  contem 
plation  of  anxious  clients:  they  were  the 
little  superadded  8}'mboIs  that  were  perpetu- 
ally raising  the  sum  of  home  misery. 

Poor  Janet!  how  heavily  the  months  rolled 
on  for  her,  laden  with  fresh  sorrows  as  the 
summer  passed  into  autumn,  the  autumn  into 
winter,  and  the  winter  into  spring  again. 
Every  feverish  morning,  with  its  blank  listless- 
ness  and  despair,  seemed  more  hateful  than 
the  last ;  every  coming  night  more  impossible 
to  brave  without  arming  herself  in  leaden 
stupor.  The  morning  light  brought  no  glad- 
ness to  her :  it  seemed  only  to  throw  its  glare 
on  what  had  happened  in  the  dim  candle-light 
— on  the  cruel  man  seated  immovable  in 
drunken  obstinacy  by  the  dead  fire  and  dying 
lights  in  the  dining-room,  rating  her  in  harsh 
tones,  reiterating  old  reproaches— or  on  a 
hideous  blank  of  something  unremembered, 
something  that  must  have  made  that  dari^ 
bruise  on  her  shoulder,  which  adiea  as  she 
dresses  herself. 

Do  you  wonder  how  it  was  that  things  had 
come  to  this  pass — ^w}iat  ofience  Janet  had 
committed  in  the  early  years  of  marriage  to 
rouse  the  brutal  hatred  of  this  man  ?  The 
seeds  of  things  are  very  small :  the  hours 
that  lie  between  sunrise  and  the  gloom  of 
midnight  are  travelled  through  by  tiniest 
markings  of  the  clock :  and  Jatiet,  looking 
back  along  the  fifteen  years  of  her  married 
life,  hardly  knew  how  or  where  this  total 
misery  began ;  hardly  knew  when  the  sweet 
wedded  love  and  hope  that  had  set  forever 
had  ceased  to  make  a  twilight  of  memory  and 
relenting,  before  the  oncoming  of  the  attar 
dark. 

Old  Mrs.  Dempster  thought  she  saw  tiie 
true  beginning  of  it  all  in  Janet's  want  of 
housekeeping  skill  and  exactness.  **  Jcneti* 
she  said  to  herself,  "  was  always  running 
about  doing  things  for  other  people^  and 
neglecting  her  own  house.  That  provokes  a 
man  :  what  use  is  it  for  a  woman  to  be  loviDgf 
and  making  a  fuss  with  her  husbandy  if  she 
doesn't  take  care  and  keep  his  home  jost  as 
he  likes  it ;  if  she  isn't  at  hand  when  he  wanti 
anything  done ;  if  she  doesn't  attend  lo  all 
his  wishes,  let  them  be  as  small  as  they  OHf  f 
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That  was  what  I  did  when  I  was  a  wife, 
though  I  didn't  make  half  so  mach  fuss  ahout 
loving  my  husband.  Then  Janet  had  no 
children."  .  .  .  Ah!  there  Mammy  Demp- 
ster had  touched  a  trtie  spring,  not  perhaps 
of  her  son's  cruelty,  but  of  half  Janet's 
misery.  If  she  had  had  babes  to  rock  to 
sleep — little  ones  to  kneel  in  their  night-dress 
and  say  their  prayers  at  her  knees — sweet 
boys  and  girls  to  put  their  young  arms  round 
her  neck  and  kiss  away  her  tears,  her  poor 
hungry  heart  would  have  been  fed  with  strong 
love,  and  might  never  have  needed  that  fiery 
poison  to  still  its  cravings.  Mighty  is  the 
force  of  motherhood!  says  the  great  tragic 
poet  to  us  across  the  ages,  finding,  as  usual, 
the  simplest  words  for  the  sublimest  fact — 
deivov  rd  tUtelv  iarlv.  It  transforms  all  things 
by  its  vital  heat :  it  turns  timidity  into  fierce 
courage,  and  dreadless  defiance  into  tremulous 
submission ;  it  turns  thoughtlessnsss  into 
foresight,  and  yet  stills  all  anxiety  into  calm 
content;  it  makes  selfishness  become  self- 
denial,  and  gives  even  to  hard  vanity  the 
glance  of  admiring  love.  Yes  ;  if  Janet  had 
been  a  mother,  she  might  have  been  saved 
from  much  sin,  and  therefore  firom  much  of 
her  sorrow. 

But  do  not  believe  that  it  was  anything 
either  present  or  wanting  in  poor  Janet  that 
formed  the  motive  of  her  husband's  cruelty. 
Cruelty,  like  every  other  vice,  requires  no 
motive  outside  itself — it  only  requires  oppor- 
tunity. You  do  not  suppose  Dempster  had 
any  motive  for  drinking  beyond  the  craving 
for  drink  ;  the  presence  of  brandy  was  the 
only  necessary  condition.  And  an  unloving, 
tjTannous,  brutal  man  needs  no  motive  to 
prompt  his  cruelty ;  he  needs  only  the  per- 
petual presence  of  a  woman  he  can  call  his 
own.  A  whole  park  full  of  tame  or  timid- 
eyed  animals  to  torment  at  his  will  would  not 
serve  him  so  well  to  glut  his  lust  of  torture; 
they  could  not  feel  as  one  woman  does ;  they 
could  not  throw  out  the  keen  retort  which 
whets  the  edge  of  hatred. 

Janet's  bitterness  would  overflow  in  ready 
words;  she  was  not  to  be  made  meek  by 
cruelty  ;  she  would  repent  of  nothing  in  the 
face  of  injustice,  though  she  was  subdued  in 
a  moment  by  a  word  or  a  look  that  recalled 
the  old  days  of  fondness ;  and  in  times  of 
comparative  calm  would  often  recover  her 
sweet  woman*s  habit  of  caressing,  playful 
affection.    But  such  days  were  become  rare. 


and  poor  Janet's  soul  was  kept  like  a  vexed 
sea,  tossed  by  a  new  storm  before  the  old 
waves  have  fallen.  Proud,  angry  resistance 
and  sullen  endurance  were  now  almost  the 
only  alternations  she  knew.  She  would  bear 
it  all  proudly  to  the  world,  but  proudly  to- 
wards him  too ;  her  woman's  weakness  might 
shriek  a  cry  for  pity  under  a  heavy  blow,  but 
voluntarily  she  would  do  nothing  to  mollify 
him,  unless  he  first  relented.  What  had  she 
ever  done  to  him  but  love  him  too  well — but 
believe  in  him  too  foolishly?  He  had  no 
pity  on  her  tender  flesh ;  he  could  strike  the 
soft  neck  he  had  once  asked  to  kiss.  Yet  she 
would  not  admit  her  wretchedness ;  she  had 
married  him  blindly,  and  she  would  bear  it 
out  to  the  terrible  end,  whatever  that  might 
be.  Better  this  misery  than  the  blank  that 
lay  for  her  outside  her  married  home. 

But  there  was  one  person  who  heard  all 
the  plaints  and  all  the  outbursts  of  bitterness 
and  which  Janet  was  never  tempted  to  pour 
into  any  other  ear ;  and  alas !  in  her  worst 
moments,  Janet  would  throw  out  wild  re- 
proaches against  that  patient  listener.  For 
the  wrong  that  rouses  our  angry  passions 
finds  only  a  medium  in  us ;  it  passes  through 
us  like  a  vibration,  and  we  inflict  what  we 
have  suffered. 

Mrs.  Raynor  saw  too  clearly  all  through 
the  winter  that  things  were  getting  worse  in 
Orchard  Street.  She  had  evidence  enough 
of  it  in  Janet's  visits  to  her ;  and  though  her 
own  visits  to  her  daughter  were  so  timed  that 
she  saw  little  of  Dempster  personally,  she 
noticed  many  indications  not  only  that  he  was 
drinking  to  greater  excess,  but  that  he  was 
beginning  to  lose  that  physical  power  of  sup- 
porting excess  which  had  long  been  the  ad- 
miration of  such  fine  spirits  as  Mr.  Tomlin- 
son.  It  seemed  as  if  Dempster  had  some 
consciousness  of  this — some  new  distrust  of 
himself;  for,  before  the  winter  was  over,  it 
was  observed  that  he  had  renounced  his  habit 
of  driving  out  alone,  and  was  never  seen  in 
his  gig  without  a  servant  by  his  side. 

Nemesis  is  lame,  but  she  is  of  colossal 
stature,  like  the  gods ;  and  sometimes,  while 
her  sword  is  not  yet  unsheathed,  she  stretches 
out  her  huge  left  arm  and  grasps  her  victim. 
The  mighty  hand  is  invisible,  but  the  victim 
totters  under  the  dire  clutch. 

The  various  symptoms  that  things  were 
getting  worse  with  the  Dempsters  afforded 
Millby  gossip  something  new  to  say  on  ao 
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old  subject  Mrs.  Dempster,  every  one  re- 
marked, looked  more  miserable  than  ever, 
though  she  kept  up  the  old  pretence  of  being 
happy  and  satisfied.  She  was  scarcely  ever 
seen,  as  she  used  to  be,  going  about  on  her 
good-natured  errands;  and  even  old  Mrs. 
Crewe,  who  had  always  been  wilfully  blind 
to  anything  wrong  in  her  favorite  Janet,  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  she  had  not  seemed 
like  herself  lately.  "  The  poor  thing's  out  of 
health,*'  said  the  kind  little  old  lady,  in  an- 
swer to  all  gossip  about  Janet ;  "  her  head- 
'aches  always  were  bad,  and  I  know  what 
headaches  are;  why,  they  make  one  quite 
delirious  sometimes.''  JMrs.  Phipps,  for  her 
part,  declared  she  would  never  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  Dempster's  again ;  it  was  getting 
so  very  disagreeable  to  go  there,  Mrs.  Demp- 
ster was  often  "  so  strange."  To  be  sure 
there  were  dreadful  stories  about  the  way 
Dempster  used  his  wife ;  but  in  Mrs.  Phipps' 
opinion,  it  was  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of 
the  other.  Mrs.  Dempster  had  never  been 
like  other  women  ;  she  had  always  a  flighty 
way  with  her,  carrying  parcels  of  snuff  to  old 
Mrs.  Tooke,  and  going  to  drink  tea  with 
Mrs.  Brinley,  the  carpenter's  wife ;  and  then 
never  taking  care  of  her  clothes,  always 
wearing  the  same  things  week-day  or  Sunday. 
A  man  has  a  poor  look-out  with  a  wife  of 
that  sort  Mr.  Phipps,  amiable  and  laconic, 
wondered  how  it  waa  women  were  so  fond  of 
running  each  other  down. 

Mr.  Pratt,  having  been  called  in  provision- 
ally to  a  patient  of  Mr.  Pillgrim's  in  a  case 
of  compound  fracture,  observed  in  a  friendly 
colloquy  with  his  brother  surgeon  the  next 
day, 

"  So  Dempster  has  left  off  driving  himself, 
I  see ;  he  won't  end  with  a  broken  neck  after 
all.  You'll  have  a  case  of  meningitis  and  de- 
lirium tremens  instead." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pillgrim,  "  he  can  hardly 
stand  it  much  longer  at  the  rate  he's  going 
on,  one  would  think.  He's  been  confound- 
edly cut  up  about  that  business  of  Arm- 
strong's, I  &hcy.  It  may  do  him  some  harm, 
perhaps,  but  Dempster  must  have  feathered 
his  nest  pretty  well ;  he  can  afford  to  lose  a 
little  business." 

''His  business  will  outlast  him,  that's  pretty 
clear,"  said  Pratt;  "he'll  run  down  like  a 
watch  with  a  broken  spring  one  of  these 
days." 

Another  prognostic  of  evil  to  Dempster 


came  at  the  beginning  of  March.  For  then 
"  Httle  Mamsey  "  died — died  suddenly.  The 
housemaid  found  her  seated  motionless  in 
her  arm-chair,  her  knitting  fallen  down,  and 
the  tortoise-shell  cat  reposing  on  it  unre- 
proved.  The  little,  white,  old  woman  had 
ended  her  wintry  age  of  patient  sorrow,  be- 
lieving to  the  last  that  "  Robert  might  have 
been  a  goo^  husband  as  he  had  been  a  good 


son. 


When  the  earth  waa  thrown  on  Mamsey's 
cofiin,  and  the  son,  in  crape  scarf  and  hat- 
band, turned  away  homeward,  his  good  angel, 
lingering  with  outstretched  wing  on  the  edge 
of  the  grave,  cast  one  despairing  look  after 
him,  and  took  flight  for  ever. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  last  week  in  March — three  weeks 
after  old  Mrs.  Dempster  died— occurred  the 
unpleasant  winding-up  of  aflairs  between 
Dempster  and  Mr.  Pryme,  and  under  this 
additional  source  of  irritation  the  attorney's 
diurnal  drunkenness  had  taken  on  its  most 
ill-tempered  and  brutal  phase.  On  the  Fri- 
day morning,  before  setting  out  for  Rotherby, 
he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  invited  "  four 
men  "  to  dinner  at  half-past  six  that  evening. 
The  previous  night  had  been  a  terrible  one 
for  Janet,  and  when  her  husband  broke  his 
grim  morning  silence  to  say  these  few  words, 
she  was  looking  so  blank  and  listless  that  he 
added  in  a  loud,  sharp  key, "  Do  you  hear 
what  I  say  P  or  must  I  tell  the  cook  ?  "  She 
started,  and  said  "  Yes,  I  hear." 

"  Then  mind  and  have  a  dinner  provided, 
and  don't  go  mooning  about  like  crazy  Jane." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Mrs.  Ra}iior, 
quietly  busy  in  her  kitchen  with  her  house- 
hold labors — ^for  she  had  only  a  little,  twelve- 
year-old  girl  as  a  servant — heard  with  trem- 
bling the  rattling  of  the  garden-gate  and 
the  opening  of  the  outer  door.  She  knew 
the  step,  and  in  one,  short  moment  she  lived 
beforehand  through  the  coming  scene.  She 
hurried  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  there  in  the 
passage,  as  she  had  felt,  stood  Janet,  her 
eyes  worn  as  if  by  night-long  watching,  her 
dress  careless,  her  step  languid.  No  cheer- 
ful, morning  greeting  to  her  mother — no 
kiss.  She  turned  into  the  parlor,  and  seat- 
ing herself  on  the  sofa  opposite  her  mother's 
chair,  looked  vacantly  at  the  walls  and  furni- 
ture until  the  comers  of  her  mouth  began  to 
tremble,  and  her  dark  eret  fiUed  with  teaiB 
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that  fell  unwiped  down  her  cheeks.  The 
mother  sat  silently  opposite  to  her,  afraid  to 
speak.  She  felt  sure  there  was  nothing  new 
the  matter — sure  that  the  torrent  of  words 
would  come  sooner  or  later. 

"  Mother  !  why  don't  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 
Janet  burst  out  at  last;  "you  don't  care 
about  my  suffering;  you  are  blaming  me 
because  I  feel — because  I  am  miserable." 

"My  child,  I  am  not  blaming  you — ^my 
heart  is  bleeding  for  you.  Your  head  is  bad 
this  morning — ^you  have  had  a  bad  night. 
Let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea  now.  Perhaps 
you  didn't  like  your  breakfast." 

"Yes,  that  is  what  you  always  think, 
mother.  It  is  the  old  story,  you  think.  You 
don't  ask  me  what  it  is  I  have  had  to  bear. 
You  are  tired  of  hearing  me.  You  are  cruel, 
like  the  rest ;  every  one  is  cruel  in  this 
world.  Nothing  but  blame — blame — blame ; 
never  any  pity.  God  is  cruel  to  have  sent 
me  into  the  world  to  bear  all  this  misery." 

"  Janet,  Janet,  don't  say  so.  It  is  not  for 
ns  to  judge;  we  must  submit;  we  must  be 
thankful  for  the  gift  of  life."    • 

"Thankful  for  Hfe  ?  Why  should  I  be 
thankful  ?  God  has  made  me  with  a  heart  to 
feel,  and  he  has  sent  me  nothing  but  misery. 
How  could  I  help  it  ?  How  could  I  know 
what  would  come  ?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me, 
mother  ?— why  did  you  let  me  marry  ?  You 
•  knew  what  brutes  men  could  be  ;  and  there's 
no  help  for  me — no  hope.  I  can't  kill  my- 
self; I've  tried;  but  I  can't  leave  this  world 
and  go  to  another.  There  may  be  no  pity 
for  me  there,  as  there  is  none  here." 

"  Janet,  my  child,  there  is  pity.  Have  I 
ever  done  any  thing  but  love  you?  And 
there  is  pity  in  God.  Hasn't  he  put  pity  into 
your  heart  for  many  a  poor  sufferer? 
Where  did  it  come  from,  if  not  from  Him?  " 

Janet's  nervous  irritation  now  broke  out 
into  sobs  instead  of  complainings ;  and  her 
mother  was  thankful,  for  after  that  crisis 
there  would  very  likely  come  relenting,  and 
tenderness,  and  comparative  calm.  She 
went  out  to  make  some  tea,  and  when  she  re- 
turned with  the  tray  in  her  hands,  Janet  had 
dried  her  eyes  and  now  turned  them  towards 
her  mother  with  a  faint  attempt  to  smile; 
but  the  poor  face,  in  its  sad,  blurred  beauty, 
looked  all  the  more  piteous. 

"  Mother  will  insist  upon  her  tea,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  really  think  I  can  drink  a  cup. 
But  I  must  go  home  directly,  fbr  there  are  I 


people  coming  to  dinner."  Could  you  go 
vith  me  and  help  me  mother  ?  " 

Mrs.  Raynor  was  always  ready  to  do  that 
She  went  to  Orchard  Street  with  Janet, 
and  remained  with  her  through  the  day — 
comforted,  as  evening  approached,  to  see  her 
become  more  cheerful  and  willing  to  attend 
to  her  toilette.  At  half-past  five  every  thing 
was  in  order ;  Janet  wfts  dressed ;  and  when 
the  mother  had  kissed  her  and  said  good-by, 
she  could  not  help  pausing  a  moment  in  sor- 
rowful admiration  at  the  tall,  rich  figure,  look- 
ing all  the  grander  for  the  plainness  of  the 
deep,  mourning  dress,  and  the  noble  face 
with  its  massy  folds  of  black  hair,  made 
matronly  by  a  simple,  white  cap.  Janet  had 
that  enduring  beauty  which  belongs  to  pure, 
majestic  outline  and  depth  of  tint  Sorrow 
and  neglect  leave  their  traces  on  such  beauty, 
but  it  thrills  us  to  the  last,  like  a  glorious 
Greek  temple,  which,  for  all  the  loss  it  has 
suffered  from  time  and  barbarous  hands,  has 
gained  a  solemn  history,  and  fills  our  imagi- 
nation the  more  because  it  is  incomplete  to 
the  sense. 

It  was  six  o'clock  before  Dempster  re- 
turned from  Rotherby.  He  had  evidently 
drunk  a  great  deal,  and  was  in  an  angry  hu- 
mor; but  Janet  who  had  gathered  some 
little  courage  and  forbearance  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  done  her  best  to-day, 
was  determined  to  speak  pleasantly  to  him. 

"  Robert,"  she  said  gently,  as  she  saw  him 
seat  himself  in  the  dining-room  in  his  dusty, 
snuffy  clothes,  and  take  some  documents  out 
of  his  pocket,  "  will  you  not  wash  and  change 
your  dress  ?    It  will  refresh  you." 

"  Leave  me  alone,  will  you  ?•"  said  Demp- 
ster, in  his  most  brutal  tone. 

"  Do  change  your  coat  and  waistcoat,  they 
are  so  dusty.  I've  laid  all  your  things  out 
ready." 

"  O,  you  have,  have  you  ?  "  After  a  few 
minutes  he  rose  very  deliberately  and  walked 
up  stairs  into  his  bed-room.  Janet  had  often 
been  scolded  before  for  not  laying  out  his 
clothes,  and  she  thought  now,  not  without 
some  wonder,  that  this  attention  of  hers  had 
brought  him  to  compliance. 

Presently  he  called  out,  "  Janet ! "  and  she 
went  up  stairs. 

**  Here !  Take  that ! "  he  said,  as  soon  as 
she  reached  the  door,  flinging  at  her  the  coat 
she  had  laid  but.  "  Another  time,  leave  me 
to  do  as  I  please,  will  you  P  ^ 
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The  coat  flung  with  great  force,  only 
brushed  Jier  shoulder,  and  fell  some  distance 
within  the  drawing-room,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open;  jdst  opposite.  She  hastily  re- 
treated as  she  saw  the  waistcoat  coming,  and 
one  by  one  the  clothes  she  had  laid  out  were 
all  flung  into  the  drawing-room. 

Jaiietls  filuce  flushed  with  anger,  and  for  the 
first*  time' in  her  life  her  resentment  overcame 
the  long-cherished  pride  that  made  her  hide 
her  griefs  from  the  world.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  by  some  strange  impulse  we  con- 
tradict our  past  selves — fatal  moments,  when 
a  fit  of  {^a&sion,  like  a  lava  stream,  lays  low 
the  work  of  half  our  lives.  Janet  thought, 
**  I  will  ncrt  pick  up  the  clothes ;  they  shall 
lie  there  until  the  visitors  come,  and  he  shall 
be  ashamed  of  himself." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  she 
made  hatite  to  seat  herself  in  the  drawing- 
room,  lest  the  servant  should  enter  and  re- 
move the  ^clothes,  which  were  lying  half  on 
the  table  and  half  on  the  ground.  Mr. 
Lowme  entered  with  a  less  familiar  visitor,  a 
client  of-Dempster's,  and  the  next  moment 
Dempster  himself  came  in. 

His  eye  fell  at  once  on  the  clothes,  and 
then  turned  for  an  instant  with  a  deviluh 
glance  of  concentrated  hatred  on  Janet,  who, 
still  flushed  and  excited,  aflected  unconscious- 
ness. After  shaking  hands  with  his  visitors 
he  immediately  rang  the  bell. 

"  Take  those  clothes  away,"  he  said  to  the 
servant,  not  looking  at  Janet  again. 

During  dinner,  she  kept  up  her  assumed 
air  of  mdiflerence,  and  tried  to  seem  in  high 
spirits,  laughing  and  talking  more  than  usual. 
In  reality,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  defied  a  wild 
beast  within  the  four  walls  of  his  den,  and  he 
was  crouching  backward  in  preparation  for 
his  deadly  spring.  Dempster  aflected  to  take 
no  notice  of  her,  talked  obstreperously,' and 
drank  steadily. 

About  eleven  the  party  dispersed,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Budd,  who  had  joined  them 
after  dinner,  and  appeared  disposed  to  stay 
drinking  a  little  longer.  Janet  began  to 
hope  that  he  would  stay  long  enough  for 
Dempster  to  become  heavy  and  stupid,  and 
80  to  fall  asleep  down  stairs,  which  was  a  rare 
but  occasional  ending  of  his  nights.  She 
told  the  servants  to  sit  up  no  longer,  and  she 
herself  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  trying  to 
cheat  her  imagination  into  the  belief  that  the 
day  was  ended  for  her.    But  when  she  lay 


down,  she  became  more  intensely  awake  than 
ever.  Everything  she  had  taken  this  evening 
seemed  only  to  stimulate  her  senses  and  her 
apprehensions  to  new  vividness.  lier  heart 
beat  violently,  and  she  heard  every  sound  in 
the  house. 

At  last,  when  it  was  twelve,  she  heard  Mr. 
Budd  go  out;  she  heard  the  door  slam. 
Dempster  had  not  moved.  Was  he  asleep  ? 
Would  he  forget  ?  The  minute  seemed  long, 
while,  with  a  quickening  pulse,  she  was  on 
the  stretch  to  catch  every  sound. 

*'  Janet ! "  The  loud  jarring  voice  seemed 
to  strike  her  like  a  hurled  weapon. 

"  Janet! "  he  called  again,  moving  out  of 
the  dining-room  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  ounute. 

"  If  you  don't  come.  111  kill  you."  An- 
other pause,  and  she  heard  him  turn  back 
into  the  drawing-room.  He  was  gone  for  a 
light — perhaps  for  a  weapon.  Perhaps  he 
wotUd  kill  her.  Let  him.  Life  was  as  hide- 
ous as  death.  For  years  she  had  been  rush- 
ing on  to  some  unknown  but  certain  horror; 
and  now  she  was  close  upon  it.  She  was  al- 
most glad.  She  was  in  a  state  of  flushed  fe- 
verish defiance  that  neutraliied  her  woman's 
terrors. 

She  heard  his  heav)'  step  on  the  stairs; 
she  saw  the  slowly  advancing  %ht  Then 
she  saw  the  tall  massive  figure,  and  the  heavy 
face,  now  fierce  with  drunken  rage.  ^He  had 
nothing  but  the  candle  in  liis  hand.  He  set 
it  down  on  the  table,  and  advanced  close  to 
the  bed. 

"  So  you  thiok  youll  defy  me,  do  you  ^ 
We'll  see  how  long  that  will  last.  Get  np, 
madam ;  out  of  bed  this  instant ! " 

In  tlie  close  presence  of  the  dreadful  man 
— of  this  huge  crushing  force,  armed  with 
savage  will — poor  Janet's  desperate  defiance 
all  forsook  her,  and  her  terrors  came  bacL 
Trembling  she  got  up,  and  stood  helpleta  in 
her  night-dress  before  her  husband. 

He  seized  her  with  his  heavy  grasp  by  tlie 
shoulder,  and  pushed  her  before  him. 

"Fll  cool  your  hot  spirit  for  you!  M 
teach  you  to  brave  me ! " 

Slowly  he  pushed  her  along  before  him, 
down  stairs  and  through  the  passage,  where  a 
small  oil-lamp  was  still  fiickering.  What 
was  he  going  to  do  to  her  ?  She  thought  ev^ 
ery  moment  he  was  going  to  dash  her  before 
him  on  the  ground.  But  she  gave  no  Bcrer jn 
— she  only  trembled. 
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He  pushed  her  on  to  the  entrance,  and 
held  her  firmly  in  his  grasp,  while  he  lifted 
the  latch  of  the  door.  Then  he  opened  the 
door  a  little  way,  thrust  her  out  and  slaQimed 
it  behind  her. 

For  a  short  space  it  seemed  like  a  deliver- 
ance to  Janet.  The  harsh  north-east  wind, 
that  blew  "through  her  thin  night-dress,  and 
sent  her  long  heavy  black  hair  streaming, 
seemed  like  the  breath  of  pity  after  the  grasp 
of  that  threatening  monster.  But  soon  the 
sense  of  release  from  an  overpowering  terror 
gave  way  before  the  sense  of  the  fate  that 
had  really  come  upon  her. 

This,  then,  was  what  she  had  been  travel- 
ling towards  through  her  long  years  of  mis- 
ery !  Not  yet  death.  O !  if  she  had  been 
brave  enough  for  it,  death  would  have  been 


better.  The  servants  slept  at  the  back  of 
the  house ;  it  was  impossible  to  make  them 
hear,  so  that  they  might  let  her  in  again 
quietly,  without  her  husband's  knowledge. 
And  she  would  not  have  tried.  He  had 
thrust  her  out,  and  it  should  be  for  ever. 

There  would  have  been  dead  silenee  in 
Orchard  Street  but  for  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  and  the  swirling  of  ^Ihe  March  dust  on 
the  pavement.  'Thtck  clbuds  covered  the  sky, 
every  door  was  closed;  every  window  was 
dark.  No  ray  of  light  fell  on  the  .tall  white 
figure  that  stood  in  lonely  niisery'  on  the 
door-step;  no  eye  rested  on  Janet  as  she 
sank  down  on  the  cold  stone,  and  looked  into 
the  dismal  night.  She  seemed  to  be  looking 
into  her  own  blank  future. 


Me.  Smith,  the  gentleman  who  maybe  known 
to  some  of  our  readers  by  his  joke  about  the 
non-existence  of  Sbakspeare  as  a  writer  of 
plays,  has  sent  us  a  report  of  correspondenoe 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Hawthorne,  the  Amer- 
ican humorist.  Mr.  Smith  denies  the  appropri- 
ation of  Miss  Delia  Bacon's  theory,  and  assures 
us  he  never  heard  the  name  of  Miss  Bacon  until 
September  1856.  The  question  may  be  of  slight 
importance  which  of  two  given  individuals  first 
conceived  a  crazy  notion.  Yet  fact  is  fact;  and 
truth  is  always  of  some  importance,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  truth.  It  may  be  true  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  not  previously  heard  Miss  Bacon's 
name.  Will  Mr.  Smith  assert  that  up  to  Sep- 
tember 1856  he  was  unacquainted  with  Miss 
Bacon's  theory?  If  so,  we  will  make  another 
assertion  :  namely,  that  Mr.  Smith  was  the  only 
man  in  England  pretending  to  Sbakspeare  lore 
who  enjoyed  that  amount  of  happy  ignorance. 
Miss  Bacon's  .labors  have  been  known  in  Lon- 
don for  a  dozen  years.  They  have  been  again 
and  again  referred  to  in  public  organs.  Thus, 
her  theory  was  mentioned  in  the  Atkenaum 
three  or  four  years  ago.  It  was  again  described 
in  principle  and  in  detail  in  the  Athenaum  of 
January  26,  1856.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  appeared  Mr.  Smith's  **  Letter  to  Lord 
Ellesmere,"  in  which  the  same  facts — and  the 
same  want  of  facts — exhibited  by  Miss  Bacon 
and  reproduced  in  the  Athevaum,  were 
paraded.  What  can  be  the  inference  fbom  these 
dates? — Athenaum, 


Weathercocks. — The  vane,  or  weathercock, 
must  have  been  of  very  early  origin.  Vitruvius 
calls  it  /n7o 7?,  probably  from  its  having  the 
form  of  a  triton.  The  usual  form  on  towers, 
castles,  and  secular  buildings,  was  that  of  a 


banner;  but  on  ecclesiastical  edifices,  it  gen- 
erally was  a  weathercock.  There  was  a  sym- 
bolical reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  figure  of  a 
cock.  The  cross  surmounted  a  ball,  to  symbolize 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  cross  of 
Christ;  and  the  cock  was  placed  upon  the  cross 
in  allusion  to  the  repentance  of  St.  Peter,  and 
to  remind  us  of  the  important  duties  of  repent- 
ance and  Christian  vigilance.  Apart  from 
symbolism,  the  large  tail  of  the  cock  was  well 
adapted  to  turn  with  the  wind,  and  for  a  simi- 
lar reason  the  arrow  and  the  fox  might  be 
chose  a;  though  the  hare  and  greyhound  are 
less  favorable.  On  the  church  of  St.  Lanrenoe, 
in  Norwich,  the  vane  is  formed  like  a  gridiron, 
with  the  holy  martyr  extended  upon  the  bars. 
— Notes  and  Queries. 


**  La  BOB  IPSE  voLUPTAS." — This  is  one  of 
those  quotations  of  which  every  one  knows  the 
authorship.  Will  somebody  enlighten  me?  I 
have  in  vain  consulted  the  indices  to  all  the 
Latin  poets  usually  met  with. 

J-  Eastwood. 

[This  common  quotation  is  from  Manillas, 
Astronomicon^  lib.  ir.  166.,  Where  it  reads 
•*  Labor  est  etiam  ipsa  voluptas."] — Notes  and 
Queries. 

Rice-Papkb. — Some  deluded  persons  are  apt 
to  connect  rice-paper  with  the  pulpof  that  useftd 
grain  which  serves  as  pabulum  to  troublesome 
high-caste  Brahmins  and  mutinous  Sepoys. 
Let  such  be  advised  that  the  said  paper  is  made 
**  from  the  pith  of  a  plant  of  the  bread-fruit 
genus,  brought  from  the  western  parts  of  China, 
chiefly  to  Canton,  where  the  manufbcture  of 
this  paper  and  painting  gives  employment  to 
several  thousand  hands." 
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From  The  Spectator. 
SCHERZER'S  TRAVELS    IN    NICARAGUA, 
.      HONDURAS,  AND  SAN  SALVADOR.* 

These  volumes  pleasantly  if  not  very  jwo- 
foundly  tell  of  travels  through  the  three  states 
of  Central  America  which  have  just  now  con- 
siderable interest  from  being  the  region 
where  Walker  was  carrying  on  his  piratical 
attempts,  where  the  British  and  American 
Governments  were  disputing  about  territorial 
rights,  and  where  or  in  their  immediate  vic- 
inity Uie  canals  and  railway  lines  of  commu- 
ication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
must  be  made.  The  author  himself  is  a 
Viennese  physician,  who  appears  to  have 
abandoned  his  country  after  the  Liberal  dis- 
appointment following  the  revolutionary  year 
of  1848,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Moritz  Wagner  to  have  passed  part  of 
his  time  in  traversing  Tropical  countries  for 
scientific  purposes.  The  first  result  of  their 
labors  was  the  joint  *'  Studies  of  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Kica " ;  the  second  is  the  work  be- 
fore us.  In  this  Dr.  Scherzer  gives  a  narra- 
tive of  his  adventures  and  observations  upon 
scener)',  men,  manners,  and  industry — if  in- 
dustry can  be  said  to  exist — ^in  what  were 
once  the  three  middle  states  of  the  republic 
of  Central  America.  The  scientific  materials 
respecting  geology,  botany,  meteorology,  &c., 
are  to  be  presented  by  Dr.  Wagner  in  a  sepa- 
rate work:  some  portions  of  the  present 
travels,  especially  an  account  of  the  terrible 
destruction  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  by 
the  extraordinary  earthquake  of  1854,  are  by 
Dr.  Wagner,  Dr.  Scherzer  not  having  been 
present 

Alter  a  preliminary  description  of  the 
actual  routes  to  California,  and  the  somewhat 
mixed  wayfarers  who  frequgit  them,  Dr. 
Scherzer  commences  his  journey  from  Lake 
Nicaragua,  a  transit  line  when  used  by  the 
company  of  Vanderbilt  of  New  York,  whose 
property  Walker  afterwards  seized,  and  by  so 
doing  sealed  his  own  downfall  From  the 
Bay  of  the  Virgin,  the  point  of  departure 
from  the  Lake  to  the  Atlantic,  our  traveller 
began  his  mule  journey  for  Honduras  along 
the  highlands  that  run  through  the  state  of 
Nicaragua,  being  in  fact  the  connecting  links 
of  the  Andes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  U? 
continued  abng  these    highlands    througlt 

*  Travels  m  the  Free  States  of  Central  America :  Nica- 
ragua^ Honduras^  and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr.  Carl 
Bcbener.  In  two  Tolmnet.  Pabllihed  by  Longman  and 
Co. 
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Honduras,  visiting  the  capital  and  President 
on  his  route,  and  reached  the  Pacific  in  the 
state  of  San  Salvador.  His  journey  closes 
with  his  arrival  at  Guatemala;  but  the  latter 
part  of  the  narrative  is  curt. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  narrative  is 
pleasant  and  easy  in  its  style.  The  reader 
has  clearly  brought  before  him  the  wildness 
and  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scener}',  the 
richness  of  tropical  vegetation,  the  teeming 
fertility  of  the  soil,  intermixed  occasionally 
with  sandy  desert  or  barren  rocks  reflecting 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun.  Incidents  char- 
acteristic of  the  people,  or  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  country,  continvaUy  occur;  and 
even  the  commonest  occurrences  have  gene- 
rally a  freshness  from  thdr  contrast  to  what 
is  found  elsewhere;  for  even  the  adjacent 
countries  are  better  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  make  some  slighter  ap- 
proach to  civilization,  than  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  as  soon  as  yoa 
have  left  the  San  Francisco  lines.  With  in 
some  places  four  harvests  of  Indian  com  in 
the  year,  if  they  choose  to  plant  it,  and 
everywhere  except  the  mining  districts  with 
ample  land  of  great  fertility,  the  people  are 
very  often  half-starving  throngh  their  laziness 
and  the  civil  or  foreign  wars  going  on  around 
them.  Covetous  as  they  are— or  rather,  per- 
haps, important  as  a  little  money  is  to  their 
abject  poverty — ^Dr.  Scherzer  often  eould  not 
on  his  journey  obtain  provisions  **  for  lore 
or  money. '^  In  other  countries  men  are 
called  upon  to  "stand  and  deliver"  their 
cash;  in  Nicaragua  you  had  to  make  men 
receive  money  at  the  pistol-pcunL  The  fol- 
lowing afiair  took  place  not  among  the  starr- 
ing poor,  but  at  the  house  of  a  planter  or 
country-gentleman. 

**  The  long  drought  had  so  withered  up  all 
the  grass  near  the  house,  that  a  very  soiry 
prospect  of  refireshment  was  afibrded  to  mj 
poor  exhausted  mules,  and  the  danger  of  theu 
oeing  stolen  was  too  great  for  me  to  allow 
them  to  be  left  to  wander  about  In  the 
absence  of  the  proprietor  of  the  hadendav  I 
therefore  begged  Uie  mandador  or  steward 
of  the  farm  to  let  me  have  a  small  Quantity 
of  the  stock  of  maize  which  was  laid  up  in 
wooden  bins  in  the  dark,  dirty  sitting-room ; 
and  as  I  knew  from  former  experience  how 
little  I  could  count  upon  a  willingnett  to 
accommodate  me,  I  offered  at  onee  exsoCly 
pouble  the  market-price,  namely,  six  reals,  or 
V  7j|(£h  for  a  medio  (fifteen  pounds)  of 
i|iaize. 
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^  AQvantageous  as  my  offer  was,  however, 
it  met  with  a  decided  refusal  from  the 
steward,  who  denied  that  they  had  any 
maize. 

"  I  mentioned,  that  by  the  accidental  open- 
ing of  one  of  the  bins  by  a  maid-servant,  I 
happened  to  have  seen  that  they  had :  and 
then  he  alleged  that  he  was  not  justified  in 
disposing  of  it  in  the  absence  of  ine  proprie- 
tor. As  the  discussion  went  on  a  long  time 
without  my  seeing  any  prospect  of  its  com- 
ing to  a  close,  I  thougnt  I  would  try  and 
work  upon  the  patriotic  feelings  of  my  oppo- 
nent, and  produced  the  official  document  with 
which  I  had  been  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Managua,  recommending  me  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  all  civil  and  military 
authorities  as  well  as  landed  proprietors 
(todos  los  autoritddes  civiles,  militares  y  de 
haciendas.)  But  neither  the  reading  of  the 
state  document  in  my  most  impressive  man- 
ner, nor  the  exhibition  of  the  President's  own 
signature,  nor  even  of  the  grand  state  seal, 
had  the  least  effect  upon  this  impenetrable 
steward.  What  was  to  be  doner  Neither 
my  hard  cash  nor  my  soft  persuasions  were 
of  any  avail ;  yet  I  was  firmly  resolved  that 
my  poor  mules  should  not  starve  through 
the  night  if  I  could  help  k.  I  bethought  my- 
self therefore  of  another  method.  I  sud- 
denly drew  from  my  girdle  my  American 
five-barrelled  revolver,  and  advancing  to  the 
bin,  declared  I  would  have  the  corn  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not.  This  was  the  right  way  of 
doing  business  with  my  pleasant  friend :  he 
immediately  agreed  to  let  me  have  the  quan- 
tity I  required,  though  at  three  times  its  fair 
price  J  and  the  joyful  neighing  of  my  hungry 
mules  as  the  beautiful  yellow  food  was  shaken 
down  before  them,  sounded  very  much  as  if 
they  were  exulting  in  the  defeat  of  their 
hard-hearted  adversary." 

In  the  capital  of  Honduras  things  were  a 
little  better  as  regards  the  Doctor;  for  he 
was  the  guest  of  the  President,  and  paid  for 
hig  repasts.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  one  not  under  such  high  auspices  was 
better  off  than  with  the  sulky  steward. 
Even  the  head  of  the  state  was  not  striking 
for  his  display  of  conveniences  or  eatables. 

"I  had  been  warned  beforehand  of  the 
discomforts  and  privations  to  which  strangers 
were  exposed  in  this  capital  of  Honduras, 
where  the  scarcity  of  provisions  is  sometimes 
so  great  that  you  hterally  have  to  suffer 
hunger :  an  unpleasant  state  of  thines  which 
is  in  some  measure  to  be  attributea  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  town  beine  princi]}ally 
inhabited  by  Government  officials.  Agricul- 
ture in  the  im mediate  environs  is  in  a  very 
low  state,  and  provisions  have  to  be  brought 
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from  neighboring  villages ;  and  at  this  time, 
when  there  has  heen,  m  consequence  of  the 
visitation  of  locusts,  two  bad  harvests  in  suc- 
cession, most  of  the  com  had  to  be  imported* 
from  the  north. 

"  Very  few  strangers  come  to  this  town,  as 
there  is  small  inducement  for  them  to  do  so ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mercantUe 
firms  in  the  seaports,  there  are  perhaps  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  foreign  families  in 
the  whole  country.  In  many  parts  of  the 
interior  no  son  of  the  North  has  ever  set  his 
foot ;  and  any  one  who  did  happen  to  find 
his  way  there  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  wonderful  animal. 

''I  occupied  a  little  paved  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  whose  entire  furniture  consisted 
of  a  hanging  mat,  which  I  had  brought  with 
me.  My  food  was  supplied  from  the  Presi- 
dent's lutchen — not  without  payment;  and 
eatables  were  so  scanty  even  there,  that  the 
head  of  the  state  himself  often  had  to  do 
without  such  things  as  eggs,  white  bread,  and 
so  forth.  I  mention  these  matters  to  show 
in  what  a  deplorable  state  things  must  still  be 
in  this  country  when  the  chief  officer  of  the 
republic  cannot  avoid  such  petty  personal  dis- 
comforts. •  •  * 

"  The  whole  town  has  a  deplorable  appear- 
ance ;  the  houses  are  but  one  story  high,  and 
very  dilapidated,  and  neither  the  public  build- 
ings nor  the  residence  of  the  President  are  in 
any  better  repair.  His  reception-room  was  a 
perfectly  empty  space,  with  white-washed 
walls;  and  wnenever  a  visitor  came  a  chair 
had  to  be  fetched  from  the  neighboring 
apartment.  No  less  modest  in  its  style  of 
equipment  was  the  private  cabinet  of  General 
Cabanas,  which  looked  more  like  an  old 
armory  than  the  business  apartment  of  the 
head  of  the  state.  The  floor  was  of  red 
brick,  the  walls  were  naked  and  dirty.  In 
each  corner  were  a  few  old,  rusty,  useless- 
looking  weapons,  and  some  wooden  chairs 
far  advanced  in  age  and  infirmity.  The  only 
article  that  indicated  at  all  the  character  of 
the  apartment  was  a  large  table,  on  which 
lay  a  chaotic  heap  of  papers.  Every  thing 
had  a  hasty  provisional  appearance,  as  if  the 
Government  itself  had  no  confidence  in  its 
duration,  and  was  constantlv  holding  itself 
in  readiness  for  ffi^ht ;  a  feeling  very  excus- 
able when  we  consider  that  witmn  the  thii^ 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  separation 
from  Spain,  Honduras  has  changed  the  head 
of  its  Government  no  less  than  four-and-* 
twenty  times,  so  that  on  an  average  the  reign 
of  each  President  did  not  last  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half." 

Yet  how  circumstances  or  **  the  situation  " 
can  give  importance  to  what  is  otherwise  of 
little  value !    It  was  an  ambassador  from  this 
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state  tliat  last  year  enabled  Lord  Palm^rKton 
and  President  Pierce  to  getootof  the  Central 
American  difficulty. 

With  incessant  wars  and  rerolutions,  as 
they  aie  called  by  courtesy  .(though  mo^e  prop- 
erly, plundering  parties  and  riots,)  and  uith 
population,  ipiping  produce,  and  agriculture. 
(nearly  the  only  industriea  Ihey  have,)  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decline,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Dr.  8cherzer,1ik«  other  writers,  looks  -uith 
ti^et  td  the  old  Ootoniat'  rule  of  Sjialn. 
From  a  conversatioii  that  he'  had  with  a 
Spanish  creolc,  an  old  ^DtTetnan  of  eJjrlity, 
and  one  of  the  very  few  nell-tnfonned  men 
he  met  with,  it^  would  seem  that  liberty' viih 
all  its  ^censc  and  anarchy  is  upon  the  uliolc 
better  than  the  stagnation  of  tyranny. 

"We  had  a  lon^  social  chat,  in  which 
memory,  that  apintual  telescope,  brought 
the  remotest  events  of  his  past  life  suddenl;- 
neer  and  clear  before  his  eyes.  He  told  tdo 
a  great  deal  about  the  conmtion  of  the  coun- 
try end  of  the  people  under  the  old  Spnnish 
government;  of  the  flagrant  injustice  ^viih 
which  both  colonists  and  Indians  were  treated; 
and  of  the  heavy  taxes  the  Natives  had  lormy 
the  Crown  of  Spain;  and  heasserted,  that, 
however  trade  might  have  sufTereed  by  the 
change,  the  conoitition  of  the  mass  of  thi 
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ifl  greatly   impi 
e  Indians  at  lei 


iroved,  and  the  pusi-  j 
uians  B[  least  physically  ameho- 
latad.  They  were  no  longer  oppressed  and 
persecuted',  they  had  made  some  eicps 
towards  dvilization ;  and  in  fact  had  fairly, 
'i  contact   with   it,  forgotten   their  molhor- 


intelleetual  improvement;  and  he  helicvt^d 
he  could  trace  a  decline  in  their  numbers 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  in  consetiuer.cc  of 
the  '  plagues,' — a  collective  name  bestowL'd 
on  amall-poi,  cholera,  hooping-cough,  ami 
Other  apparently  contagious  diseases. 

The  condilioQ  of  so  fine  a  region,  «}ierc 
the  lowlands  produce  all  tropical  fruit.''  anil 
vegetatioD,  while  by  changing  your  elevnliou 
you  can  pass  into  a  temperate  region  Ttith  a 
climate  of  perpetual  spring,  or  if  you  prefer 
it  yOu  can  have  an  occasioael  touch  of  frost, 
n^iually  directs  Dr.  Scherxer's  ideas  to  a 
cHange  of  government  and  inhabitants.  He 
is  evidently  prepared  to  re-welcome  Waiktr 
with  a  view  to  anneiaGion,  or  annexation  bv 
any  other  process.  He  does  not  look  to 
America  only  for  colonists,  but  also  to  Europe, 
especially  Vftterland.  The  diatriet  he  points 
out  in  the  following  pMMge  lies  in  Nicaragua, 


though  on  the  confine*  of  Hondnrtt.    Li  the 

present  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  from 
native  claimants  to  power,  and  foreigD"fili- 
busteros  "  like  Walker,  we  shonld  doubt  the 
prudence  of  any  attempt  at  settlement  unless 
upon  a  scale  which  would  annex  the  district 
in  case  of  resistance :  but  this  scale  and  or- 
!  ganization  no  German  Government  would,  we 
'conceive,  allow.  Dr.  Scherzer  seems  to  hint 
at  a  sort  of  Exodus. 

"  Before  leaving  Segovia  and  these  mag- 
nificent highland  valleys,  we  may  say  a  fow 
words  upon  the  proapectg  this  state  offers  lo 
emigrants.  Although  the  richest  and  most 
favorably- situated  portion  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, it  is  only  on  jta  mountain  terraces  that  it 
presents  a  desirable  field  for  emigra^on ; 
for  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant^portion  of 
its  lowlands  must,  on  account  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  remain  .closed 
against  Korthem  races.  When,  therefore, 
we  hear  of  the  advantages  oSered  by  Nicara- 
gua for  colpniiation  by  European  of  Ameri- 
can emigrants,  we  most  remember  that  these 
advantages  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  high- 
lands of  Segovia,  in  the  North-western  part  of 
the  territory.where  th«re  are  indeed  splendidly 
fertile  valleys,  and  from  which  a  communica- 
tion with  the  East  coaat  nuKht.  easily  be 
efected.  Here,  at  a  height  of  fbur  or  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  in  a  most  de- 
lightful climate,  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
European  laborer,  most  of  the  cerealia  of 
the  North  will  flourish )  whilst  in  the  lower 

Cts  the  sugar-cane,  the  coflee-tree,  and  the 
ana,  wilt  yield  a  rich  harvest  The  vqllev 
of  Jalapa,  about  five  days'  joum^  from  the 
East  coast,  and  high  enough  to  permit  the 
residence  of  NorUiem  Europeans  without 
injury  to  their  health,  is,  perhaps,  fbr  the 
variety  of  its  productions,  the  most  astpnish- 
infr  spot  in  Central  America ;  and  yet  it  is 
still  for  the  most  part,  uncultivated  and  imin- 
habiied.  Here  and  there  certainly,  you  meet 
with  a  scattered  Indian  hut  or  two;  but  the 
indolent  occupants  live  mostly  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  or  by  whatever  fcmd  nature  will 
bestow  upon  them  without  the  alighlest  exer- 
tion of  their  own.  •  •  • 

"  1  will  not  here  go  bto  any  more  detail 
concerning  the  natural  productions  of  this 
district,  since  I  can  reftr  the  reader  to  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  agriooltural  condition 
of  Nicanigna ;  but  1  must  repeat,  that  fbr 
emigration  to  afibrd  the  benefits  that  may  be 
anticipated,  it  mnst  be  condticted  systemati- 
cally and  on  a  large  scale.  A  body  of  people 
going  together  afford  each  otlier  sup^rt  and 
encouragement,  present  a  more  imposing 
force  to  the  natives,  and  are  &dy  in  a  thon- 
and  wKjt  to  prosper,  iriwre  a  liDgle  emigrant 
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would  perish.  The  unfortunate  result  of  the  1 
attempt  at  colonization  made  at  such  a  con-  I 
siderable  expense  at  St.  Thomas,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  very  injudicious  choice  of  a 
place  of  settlement,  and  not  to  anv  want  of 
thoroughly  healthy  as  well  as  fertile  emiffra- 
tion-ficlds  in  Central- Am eriba :  perhaps,  also, 
it  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance  that  no  judgment  was  exercised 
as  to  the  persons  sent  out,  nor  were  proper 
arrangements  made  for  their  reception. 

**  In  the  highlands  of  Segovia  are  many 
immeasurable  tracts  of  the  most  -fertile  sa- 
vannahs, where  the  settler  would  have  none 
of  the  severe  and  unhealthy  labor  of  clearing 
forest  land,  and  where  he  may  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  industry  within  the  first  year.  A  suffi- 
ciently numerous   colony  might  there  main- 
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tain  itself  in  perfect  independence,  and  its 
intercourse  iritn  the  East  coast  maintain  its 
manners  and  customs  and  its  language  unal- 
tered :  but  it  must  not,  as  at  St.  Thomas, 
consist  of  a  jumble  of  honest  people  and 
vagabond  adventurers,  of  infijma  .nrdbFtaries 
and  mere  loungers,  healthy,  indeea,  but  lazy. 
Active  men,  able  and  willing  to  workj  and  to 
devote  their  chief  energies  to  jigijculture, 
could  not,  by  all  the  laws  of  soci^  economy, 
or  by  the  evidence  of  experiex>ce^.possib]y 
fail,  with  such  a  climate  ana  sucb-a  soil,  to 
become  eminently  and  rapidly  prosperous. 
With  light  labor,  and  without  any  manurei 
they  might  count  on  their  two  or  sometimes 
three  harvests  in.  the  year,  whilst  at  home 
they  have    often   difficulty  enough  .to  get 


one. 


The  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  James 
Blomfield,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  has 
naturally  been  followed  by  many  and  various 
estimates  of  his  life.  It  is  the  fate  of  men  like 
the  deceased  Bishop  to  meet  with  scant  justice. 
One  who  could  not,  perhaps  would  not,  con- 
ceal what  were  his  real  convictions,  yet  felt  at 
the  same  time  the  hopelessness  of  endeavoring 
to  give  effect  to  them  in  his  own  age,  is  a  char- 
aoter  that  deserves  at  once  onr  compassion  and 
our  sympathy.  Yet  a  large  class  of  persons 
will  be  certain  to  stigmatize  such  men  as  insin- 
cere, as  undecided,  or  as  vacillating.  Such  is 
not  the  view  we  are  disposed  to  take  of  the 
deceased  Prelate's  character.  Born  at  a  time 
when  the  genuine  traditions  of  the  English 
Church  were  in  full  force,  living  among  men 
who  had  known  intimately  Johnson,  Markham, 
and  Lowth,  and  possibly  remembered  Bishop 
Butler,  the  young  scholar's  predilections  were 
all  in  favor  of  that  well-nigh  defunct  school  of 
High  Church  divinity,  of  whom  the  late  venera- 
ble President  of  3Iagdalene  was  one  of  the  last 
representatives.  In  that  theological  movement, 
which  commenced  in  the  year  1833,  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  not  recognize  the  presence  of 
many  truths  which  he  had  from  boyhood  associ- 
ated with  Anglican  orthodoxy;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  also  foresaw  the  opposition  they  would 
encounter  in  their  new  shape,  the  excesses  to 
which  they  would  lead,  and  the  lamentable 
fichism  into  which  many  professors  of  them 
would  be  driven.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
he  endeavored  to  effect  a  compromise  where  no 
compromise  was  possible.  This  we  emphatically 
deny.  It  was  no  compromi$e  that  the  deceased 
Prelate  recommended.  To  those  persons  who 
never  can  distinguish  between  moderation  and 
timidity  it  may  seem  such.  But  a  compromise, 
in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  cer- 
tain Dr.  Blomfield  would  hay  scorned.  His 
aim  was  to  preserve  the  essentuils  of  that  creed 
which  zealous  and  honest  Churchmen  of  the 
last  century  had  judged  it  sufficient  to  preserve 


— men  who  lived  nearer  to  those  days  when 
controversy  was  of  vital  importance,  who  had 
the  points  at  issue  between  High  and  Low 
Church  brought  thoroughly  home  to  them,  and 
who,  differing  alike  from  Tillotson  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Bishop  Ken  upon  the.  other,  deemed 
that  within  the  pale  of  the  Establshed  Church 
and  within  the  scope  of  her  liturgy  was  to  be 
found  every  thing  essential  to  salvation.  The 
deceased  Bishop  was  averse  to  any- thing  which 
tended  to  a  re-opening  of  this  question,  and  he 
therefore  was  inclined  to  check  the  fanciful 
researches  of  the  Tractarians.  But  he  was  too 
staunch  an  upholder  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arm^  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  to  the  end  of  his  career  devoted  him- 
self to,  unfortunately,  the  fruitless  task  of  in- 
ducing the  clergy  stare  super  vias  antiquas. 
His  views,  we  are  confident,  were  definite  ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  position  imparted  a  show  of  uncer- 
tainty to  his  conduct  which  in  reality  was  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  character. — The  Press, 


Sfinettes. — ^I  have  one  of  these  little  instru- 
ments in  very  tolerable  repair,  considering  it 
bears  the  inscription  ''Johaiines  Hitchcock 
fecit,  Londini,  1630."  It  is  in  shape  like  a  harp 
laid  on  its  side  :  the  compass  is  five  octaves,  and 
the  keys  are  of  ebony,  having  ivory  fronts ;  the 
flats  and  sharps  have  narrow  slips  of  ivory  in- 
laid. I  have  also  two  editions  of  An  Instruct 
Hon  Book  for  the  Harpsichord,  Spinnet,  or 
Pianoforte,  the  contents  of  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  **  spinnet  *'  was  made  and  sold  within 
the  last  eighty  years. 

One  of  the  songs  in  the  above  books  is  *<  The 
Dusky  Night,  as  sung  by  Mrs.  Farrel  in  the 
Beggar* 8  Opera.'*  I  do  not  find  this  song  in 
an  early  edition  of  that  opera,  which  contains 
the  words  and  music.  Perhaps  some  friend  can 
explain  this  T— JVbtet  and  QtUries, 
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THE  OLD   man's  80NQ. 


From  Fraser's  Magftdne. 

THE  FOREST  OF  THE  DARTMOORS. 

"  The  KlDg  rode  down  by  Caddon  ford, 

And  full  fire  hundred  strong  rode  he ; 
He  saw  the  dark  foreeit  him  before — 
He  thought  it  awaome  for  to  see." 

Sang  o'  the  OuUaw  Murray. 

Teob  purple  heather  flowers  are  dark 

in  the  hollow  of  the  hill, 
Though  far  along  each  rocky  peak 

The  sunlight  lingers  still: 
Dark  hang  the  rushes  o*er  the  stream — 

There  is  no  sound  below, 
Save  when  the  fern  bj  the  night  wind  stirred 

^aves  gently  to  and  fro. 

Thou  old,  wild  forest !  many  a  dream 

Of  far  off"  glamoury, — 
Of  gentle  knight  and  solemn  sage. 

Is  resting  still  on  thee. 
Still  float  the  mists  across  the  fell% 

As  when  those  barons  bold, 
Sir  Tristram  and  Sir  Perciyal, 

Sped  o'er  the  weary  wold. 

Still  wave  the  grasses  o'er  the  hills. 

And  still  the  streams  below. 
Under  the  wild  boughs  thick  with  moss, 

Sing  gladly  as  they  go; — 
Still  OTer  all  the  lonely  land 

The  mountain  elves  are  dwelling. 
And  ofttimes  notes  from  fairy  horns 

On  the  free  winds  are  swelling. 

Then  through  the  glens  of  the  folding  hills, 

And  over  the  heath  so  brown. 
King  Arthur  leads  his  belted  knights 

Homewards  to  Carlyoun ; 
A  goodly  band,  with  long  bright  spears 

Upon  their  shoulders  set. 
And  first  of  all  that  Flower  of  Kings, 

With  his  golden  coronet. 

And  sometimes,  by  the  clear  hill  streams. 

A  knight  rides  on  alone; 
He  rideth  ever  beside  the  river. 

Although  tho  day  be  done; 
For  he  looketh  toward  the  western  land 

Where  watcheth  his  ladye. 
On  the  shore  of  the  rocky  Cornewayle, 

In  the  castle  by  the  sea. 

And  o'er  the  green  paths  of  the  moors, 

When  the  burning  sun  is  high. 
Queen  Guenever  comes  forth  in  state 

Beneath  her  canopy. 
Her  squires,  in  robes  of  sendal  bright, 

Bear  up  in  the  silken  shade. 
And  the  ringing  of  their  bridle  reins 

Fills  all  the  forest  glade. 

And  when  the  stars  are  few  above. 

And  hills  are  dark  below. 
The  Fay  Morgana  sits  alone 

Beside  the  river's  flow. 
She  sitteth  alone  beneath  the  boughs 

That  look  on  the  waters  clear. 
And  a  low  sweet  song  she  singeth  ihere^ 

The  Lady  of  the  Mere. 


She  telleth  of  glad  free  wanderings 

By  haunt^  spring  and  wave, — 
And  how,  beneath  a  &iry  thorn, 

She  dug  old  Merlin's  grave — 
All  snowy  white  with  blossomings 

The  knotted  arms  outspread, — 
All  snowy  white  the  blossoms  fall 

Upon  his  darksome  bed. 

Thou  old,  wild  forest!  through  thy  glens 

Once  rang  the  hart's  bell  free. 
The  mountain  wolf  led  forth  her  cubs 

Beneath  the  dark  pine  tree; 
And  where  the  broom  and  the  birchen  sprays 

Hang  o'er  the  sparkling  rills. 
The  giant  deer  with  branching  horns 

Passed  upward  to  the  hilLs. 

And  now,  thy  rocks  are  silent  all. 

The  kingly  chase  is  o'er, 
Yet  none  may  take  from  thee,  old  land. 

Thy  memories  of  yore. 
In  many  a  green  and  solemn  place 

Girt  with  the  wild  hills  round. 
The  shadow  of  the  holy  Cross 

Yet  sleepcth  on  the  ground. 

In  many  a  glen  where  the  ash  keys  hang 

All  golden  'midst  their  leaves. 
The  knights'  dark  strength  is  rising  yet 

Cla!d  in  its  wild-flower  wreaths. 
And,  yet  along  the  mountain  paths. 

Rides  forth  that  stately  band. 
A  vision  of  the  dim  old  days— 

A  dream  of  fairyland. 

E.  J.  K. 

"  THE  OLD  MAN'S  SONG." 

If  I  live  to  grow  old,  for  I  find  I  go  down. 
Let  this  be  my  fate  in  a  country  town;~ 
May  I  have  a  warm  house,  with  a  stone  at  the 

gate. 
And  a  cleanly  young  girl  to  rub  my  bald  pate; 
May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway. 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  strength  wears 

away. 
Without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle  decay. 

In  a  country  town,  by  a  murmuring  brook. 
With  the  ocean  at  distance  on  which  I  may  look; 
With  a  spacious  plain,  without  hedge  or  stOe, 
And  an  easy  pad  nag  to  ride  out  a  mile. 

May  I  govern,  &e. 

With  Horace  and  Plutarch,  and  one  or  two 

more 
Of  the  best  wits  that  lived  in  tho  age  before; 
With  a  dish  of  roast  mutton,  not  Tenison  or 

teal. 
And  clean,  though  coarse  linen  at  every  mctl. 

May  I  govern,  ko. 

With  a  pudding  on  Sunday,  and  stoat  hammiof 

liquor. 
And  remnants  of  latin  to  welcome  the  Tioar; 
With  a  hidden  reserve  of  good  Burgond^  iHne, 
To  drink  the  king's  health  in  as  oft  as  I  dine. 

^ay  I  goTem,  &o. 
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From  Th«  Atheiueiim. 

Lift  of  Oeorge  Washington.  By  Washing- 
ton Irving.  Vol.  IV.  Conclusion  of  the 
American  War,    (Bohn.) 

Mr.  Iryino's  fourth  yolume  contains  a 
tragedy,  an  idyl,  and  a  poem, — ^the  story  of 
Andre's  fate  and  Arnold's  treachery,  the  pic- 
ture of  Washington's  retirement  among 
honeysuckles  and  balsam-trees,  and  of  his 
triumph  as  First  President  amidst  the  cheers 
and  prayers  of  a  new  nation.  We  forget  his 
gloomy  vigil  on  the  banks  of  Assanpink, 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  front,  the  frozen  Delaware 
behind,  and  upon  the  Assanpink  bridge  we 
see  an  arch  of  laurels  and  a  procession  of 
young  girls  in  white  garments  strewing 
flowers  before  "  the  defender  of  the  mothers, 
the  protector  of  the  daughters.**  What  a 
contrast  in  that  New  Jersey  progress  to  the 
New  Jersey  campaign,  between  the  illumina- 
tions of  war  and  peace,  the  salute  of  cheerfid 
guns  and  the  deadly  duel  between  the  British 
and  American  batteries !  When  "  the  grand- 
est of  causes  had  been  won  by  skirmishes  of 
sentinels  and  outposts,"  and  the  greatest  of 
New  World  soldiers  and  citizens  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  free  commonwealth  he 
had  created,  it  was  not  love  of  country,  it  was 
not  ambitious  thirst  that  induced  him  to  leave 
the  grape-vines  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  ivy, 
the  hemlock,  the  holly,  and  green  briars  his 
hands  had  planted.  There  is  more  excite- 
ment, more  tumult,  more  dramatic  brilliance, 
in  the  history  of  the  war,  but  that  which  will 
forever  fascinate  mankind  is  the  spectacle  of 
Washington  supreme  in  the  American  Be- 
public, — a  statesman  and  a  warrior  reverenced 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  phenomenon  to  Eu- 
rope, an  idol  of  the  multitude,  yet  not  once 
deserting  his  genial  and  simple  virtues,  or 
yearning  for  the  orown  or  mantle  to  pxurchase 
which  others  had  sacrificed  their  souls,  but 
which  were  freely  offered  to  him. 

The  events  recorded  in  this  volume  are 
those  which  transpired  between  January, 
1780,  and  April,  1789.  From  that  January 
to  that,  April  was  the  epoch  of  a  revolution 
completed.  The  year  1780  opened  when 
Washington  was  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
his  soldiers  famished  on  half  allowance,  often 
without  moat  or  bread,  suffering  from  cold  no 
less  than  hunger,  compelled  to  draw  upon  the 
stinted  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
exposad  to  harrassing  attacks  which  they  had 
5sw  means  of   repelling.      In  the  midst  of 
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these  physical  privations,  the  army  had  also 
to  contend  against  vicious  moral  influences, — 
the  pride,  the  dishonesty,  the  petulant  caprice 
of  General  Arnold,  whose  ostentations  em- 
bittered the  jealousies  of  Philadelphia,  and 
whose  attachment  to  the  daughter  of  a  sus- 
pected person  gave  rise  to  unappeasable 
scandals.  Moreover,  military  affidrs  were 
generally  in  a  precarious  condition;  South 
Carolina  was  threatened ;  Sir  Henry  dinton 
was  advancing  upon  Charlestown ;  troops  were 
embarking  from  New  York ;  the  South  was 
in  danger ;  the  North  could  spare  no  assist- 
ance ;  it  was  as  much  as  Washington  could 
do  to  protect  the  vital  centre  of  the  con- 
federacy. As  to  the  patriotic  battalions, 
their  spirit  was  admirable ;  but  what  could  be 
expected  from  human  nature  when,  with  the 
depreciated  paper  currency,  four  months'  pay 
of  a  private  soldier  would  not  procure  for  his 
family  a  single  bushel  of  wheat,  when  the 
pay  of  a  colonel  woidd  not  supply  oats  for 
his  horse,  when  the  earnings  of  a  laborer 
were  fourfold  those  of  many  a  commissioned 
officer?  Such  were  the  General's  embarrass- 
ments: as  usual,  he  met  them  coolly  and 
sagaciously ;  but  his  lieutenants  had  now  upon 
their  hands  the  defence  of  Charlestown, 
assailed  by  the  great  force  under  Clinton, 
Tarleton's  dragoons,  Ferguson's  riflemen. — 

<'  Ferguson  was  a  fit  associate  for  Tarleton 
in  haray,  scrambling,  partisan  enterprise; 
equally  intrepid  and  determined,  but  cooler 
and  more  open  to  impulses  of  humanity.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  Scotch  judge,  and 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served 
in  the  German  wars.  The  British  extolled 
him  as  superior  to  the  American  Indians  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle,  in  short,  as  being  the 
best  marksman  living.  He  had  invented  one 
which  could  be  loaded  at  the  breech  and  dis- 
charged seven  times  in  a  minute.  It  had 
been  used  with  effect  by  his  corps.  Washing- 
ton, according  to  British  authority,  had  owed 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  solely  to 
Ferguson's  ignorance  of  his  person,  bavins^ 
repeatedly  been  within  reach  of  the  colonels 
unerring  rifle." 

Ferguson  was  a  noble  soldier,  and  Mr. 
Irving  does  full  justice  to  his  manly  quali* 
ties. — 

<<  Several  dragoons  of  the  British  leabn 
broke  into  a  house  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
Monk's  Comer,  and  maltreated  and  attemntod. 
violence  upon  ladies  residing  there.  The 
ladies  escaped  to  Monk's  Comer,  where  they 
were  protected,  and  a  carriage  iiimished  to- 
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convey  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  dra- 
goons were  apprehended  and  brought  to 
Monk's  Comer,  where  by  this  time  Colonel 
Webster  had  arrived.  Major  Ferguson,  we 
are  told,  was  for  putting  the  dragons  to  in- 
stant death,  but  Col.  Webster  did  not  think 
his  powers  warranted  such  a  measure. 
'  They  were  sent  to  head-quarters,'  adds  the 
historian,  '  and,  I  believe,  afterwards  tried 
and  whipped.*  We  gladly  record  one  in- 
.stance  in  which  the  atrocities  which  disgraced 
this  invasion  met  with  some  degree  o?  pun- 
ishment; and  we  honor  the  rou^h  soldier, 
Ferguson,  for  the  fiat  of  '  instant  death,'  with 
whidi  he  would  have  requited  the  most  in- 
famous and  dastardly  outrage  that  brutalizes 
warfare." 

The  capitulation  of  Charlestown  was  a  se- 
rious blow  to  the  American  cause  ;  but  the 
British  commander  too  rapidly  calculated 
that  it  implied  the  full  subjugation  of  the 
South.  An  ordinary  enemy  might  have  been 
disheartened,  but  every  volunteer  in  the 
American  army  was  an  extraordinary  man, 
and  stood  to  his  colors  with  extraordinary 
tenacity.  Among  the  bravest  was  Caldwell, 
the  Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  wont  in 
former  years  to  discourse  with  a  pair  of  pis- 
:tok  on  his  pulpit  cushion,  whom  the  Tories 
atykd  a  **  Black-coated,  rebel  firebrand,"  and 
•  Uie  fittriots  "a  rousing,  gospel  preacher." 
Uis.wife  was  murdered  during  the  sack  of  a 
village  by  the  British,  when  Knyphausen  was 
marauding  the  Jerseys.  At  the  fight  of 
Springfield  Caldwell  dealt  retribution  upon 
his  foes. — 

<<None  showed  more  ardor  in  the  fight 
than  Caldwell,  the  chaplain.  The  image  of 
his  murdered  wife  was  before  his  eves.  Find- 
ing the  men  in  want  of  wadding,  he  galloped 
to  the  Presbyterian  chiurch  and  Drought 
thence  a  quantity  of  Watts'  psalm  and  h^mn 
books,  which  he  distributed  for  the  purpose 
among  the  soldiers.  '  Now,'  cried  he, '  put 
Watts  into  them  boys  I  * " 

•The  booming  of  alarm  guns  had  roused 
the  country, — every  valley  had  poured  out 
its  yeomanry, — ^thousands  were  in  arms  be- 
low the  mountains, — and  after  a  hundred 
harassing  marches  and  battles,  accompanied 
by  afiSictions  of  every  kind,  the  party  of  in- 
dependence saw  the  balance  turn  in  its  favor. 
The  Jerseys  were  evacuated.  The  next  cam- 
paign was  among  the  **  Scotch-Irish "  of 
North  Carolina,  where  Lord  Comwallis  was 
in  command.  So  fierce  at  an  early  period 
was  the  spirit  of  these  boxderen  that  it  had 


been  their  boast  in  1727  "  to  pay  no  tribute 
to  God  or  Cssar."  Mr.  Irving  describes 
with  his  invariable  felicity  the  struggle 
among  the  Carolinian  canebrakes,  laurel 
copses,  and  morasses ;  but  many  will  pass  on 
eagerly  to  his  narration  of  Andre's  story,  ro- 
mantic from  the  first,  and  so  deeply  tragic  at 
its  close.  Far  more  than  the  novelist  does 
the  historian  interest  us  in  the  career  of  that 
amiable  and  unhappy  man — ^his  love  of 
Honora  Sneyd,  step-mother  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth, — ^his  mimic  chivalry  in  the  part  of 
the  Mischianza  at  Philadelphia,  as  ^*  knight 
champion  of  beauty," — ^his  landing  at  Long 
Clove,  "  haunt  of  the  owl  and  whippoorwill," 
— ^his  disguise, — ^his  lonely  march, — ^his  cap- 
ture,—his  melancholy  execution.  To  the  an- 
ecdote of  his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Arnold 
Mr.  Irving  refers.— 

"  It  has  been  alleged  that  a  correspondence 
had  been  going  on  oetween  her  and  Andr^ 
previous  to  her  marriage,  and  was  kept  up 
after  it ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  only  one 
letter  passed  between  them,  written  by  Andr^, 
on  August  16th,  1779,  in  which  he  solicits 
her  remembrance,  assures  her  that  respect 
for  her,  and  the  fair  circle  in  which  he  had 
become  acouainted  with  her,  remains  unim- 
paired by  oistance  or  political  broils,  reminds 
ner  that  the  Mischianza  had  made  him  a  com- 
plete milliner,  and  offers  his  services  to  fur- 
nish her  with  supplies  in  that  department. 
'  I  shall  be  glad,'  adds  he  sportively,  *  to  en- 
ter into  the  whole  detail  of  cap,  wire,  needles, 
gauze,  &c.,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
render  you,  in  these  trifles,  services  fi'om 
which  I  hope  you  would  infer  a  zeal  to  be 
further  employed.'  The  apparent  object  of 
this  letter  was  to  open  a  convenient  medium 
of  communication,  which  Arnold  might  use 
without  exciting  her  suspicion." 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  Neutral  Ground, 
rendered  famous  by  Andre's  adventure : 

*'A  beautiful  region  of  forest-clad  hills, 
fertile  valleys,  ana  abundant  streams,  but 
now  almost  desolated  by  the  scourings  of 
Skinners  and  Cow  boys ;  the  former  profess- 
ing allegiance  to  the  American  cause,  the 
latter  to  the  British,  but  both  arrant  marau- 
ders. One  who  had  resided  at  the  time  in 
this  region  gives  a  sad  pictiure  of  its  state. 
Houses  plundered  and  dismantled,  enclosures 
broken  down,  cattle  carried  away,  fields  ly- 
ing waste,  the  roads  graas-grawn,  the  country 
mournful,  solitary,  suent— reminding  one  of 
the  desolation  presented  in  the  song  of  Deb- 
orah. *  In  the  days  of  Shangar,  me  son  of 
Anath,  in  the  days  of  Jad,  the  highways  were 
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unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked  in  by- 
paths. The  inhabitants  of  the  village  ceased, 
they  ceased  in  Israel." 

No  one  forgets  how  Arnold  ran  away  after 
bis  confederate  had  been  arrested.  His  wife 
UXi  senseless  to  the  floor  when  he  confessed 
his  position. — 

"  Mrs.  Arnold  remained  in  her  room  in  a 
state  bordering  on  frenzy.  Arnold  might 
well  confide  in  the  humanity  and  delicacy  of 
Washington  in  resp^t  to  her.  He  regarded 
her  with  the  sincerest  commiseration,  acquit- 
ting her  of  all  previous  knowledge  of  her 
husband's  guilt  On  remitting  to  her  by  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp  the  letter  of  her  hus- 
band, written  from  on  board  of-  the  Vulture, 
he  informed  her  that  he  had  done  all  that 
depended  upon  himself  to  have  him  arrested, 
but,  not  having  succeeded  he  experienced  a 
pleasure  in  assuring  her  of  his  sarety." 

Mr.  Irving's  account  of  Andre's  execution 
prefiftced  by  a  few  remarks  on  his  case,  will 
be  read  with  interest. — 

"  It  has  been  alleged  in  Andre's  behalf,  as 
a  mitigating  circumstance,  that  he  was  invol- 
untarily a  spy.  It  is  true  he  did  not  come  on 
shore  in  borrowed  garb,  nor  with  a  design  to 
pass  himself  off  for  another,  and  procure  se- 
cret information,  but  he  came,  under  cloak  of 
midnight,  in  supposed  safety,  to  effect  the  be- 
trayal of  a  holy  trust ;  and  it  was  his  undue 
eagerness  to  secure  the  objects  of  this  clan- 
destine interview  that  brought  him  into  the 
condition  of  an  undoubted  spy.  It  certainly 
should  not  soften  our  view  of  his  mission, 
that  he  embarked  in  it  without  intending  to 
subject  himself  to  danger.    A  spice  of  dan- 

fer  would  have  given  it  a  spice  of  heroism, 
owever  spurious.  When  the  rendezvous 
was  first  projected,  he  sought,  through  an  in- 
direct channel,  to  let  Arnold  know  that  he 
would  come  out  with  a  flag.  (We  alhide  to 
a  letter  written  by  him  from  New  York  on 
the  7th  of  September,  under  his  feigned  sig- 
nature, to  Colonel  Sheldon;  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  seen  by  Arnold ;  *  I  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  permission  to  go  out  with  a 
flag.*)  If  an  interview  had  taken  place  under 
that  sacred  protection,  and  a  triumphant 
treason  had  been  the  result,  what  a  brand  it 
would  have  affixed  to  Andr6*s  name,  that  he 
had  prostituted  a  flag  of  truce  to  such  an 
end.  We  dwell  on  these  matters,  not  to 
check  the  sentiment  of  sympathy  awakened 
in  Andre's  behalf  by  his  personal  qualities, 
but  to  vindicate  the  fair  name  of  Vt  ashington 
from  that  *  blot  *  which  some  have  attempted 
to  cast  upon  it,  because,  in  exercising  his 
stem  duty  as  protector  of  the  public  weal, 
during  a  time  of  secret  treason,  he  liitened 
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to  policy  and  justice  rather  than  mercy.  la 
domg  so  he  took  counsel  with  some  of  his 
general  officers.  Their  opinions  coincided 
with  his  own — that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, it  was  important  to  give  a  signal 
waminff  to  the  enemy,  by  a  rigorous  observe 
ance  of  the  rules  of  war  and  the  usages  of 
nations  in  like  cases.  But  although 
Andre's  request  as  to  the  mode  of  his  death 
was  not  to  be  granted,  it  was  thought  best 
to  let  him  remain  in  uncertainty  on  the  sub 
iect ;  no  answer,  therefore,  was  returned  to 
his  note.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  he 
maintained  a  calm  demeanor,  though  all 
around  him  were  gloomy  and  silent.  He 
even  rebuked  his  servant  for  shedding  tears. 
Having  breakfasted,  he  dressed  himself  with 
care  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  British  officer, 
which  he  had  sent  for  to  New  York,  placed 
his  hat  upon  the  table,  and,  accosting  the  offi- 
cers on  guard — *  I  am  ready,'  said  he, '  at  any 
moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait  upon  you.'  He 
walked  to  the  place  of  execution  between 
two  subaltern  officers,  arm  in  arm,  with  a  se- 
rene countenance,  bowing  to  several  gentle- 
man whom  he  knew.  Colonel  Tallmadge  ac- 
companied him  and  we  quote  his  words. 
*  When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  gibbet 
he  appeared  to  be  startled,  and  inquired 
with  some  emotion,  whether  he  was  not  to  be 
shot?  Being  informed  that  the  mode  first 
appointed  for  his  death  could  not  consist- 
ently be  altered,  her  exclaimed,  **  How  hard 
is  my  fate  ?  "  but  immediately  added,  "  it  will 
soon  be  over.**  I  then  shook  hands  with  him 
under  the  gallows,  and  retired.'  While  wait- 
ing near  the  gallows  until  preparations  were 
made,  says  another  authonty,  who  was  pres- 
'ent,  he  evinced  some  nervousness,  putting 
his  foot  on  a  stone  and  rolling  it ;  ana  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  swallow,  as  if  checking  an 
hysterical  affection  of  the  throat.  All  tmngs 
being  ready,  he  stepped  into  the  waggon; 
appeared  to  shrink  for  an  instant,  but,  recov- 
ering himself,  exclaimed,  *  It  will  be  but  a 
momentary  pan^  1 '  Taking  off  his  hat  and 
stock,  and  opemng  his  shirt  collar,  he  delib- 
erately adjusted  the  noose  to  his  neck,  after 
which  he  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  tied  it 
over  his  eyes.  Being  told  by  the  officer  in 
command  that  his  arms  must  be  bound,  he 
drew  out  a  second  handkerchief,  with  which 
they  were  pinioned.  Colonel  Scammel  now 
told  him  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
if  he  desired  it.  His  only  reply  was,  *  I  pray 
you  to  bear  witness  that  I  meet  my  fate  like 
a  brave  man.'  The  waggon  moved  from 
under  him,  and  left  him  suspended.  He  died 
almost  without  a  struggle.  He  remained  sus- 
pended for  about  half  an  hour»  during  which 
time  a  deathlike  stillness  prevailed  over  the 
Bucrounding  multitude. 
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Amo]d  profcMed  to  fear  that  the  Amarican 
people  'would  sTenge  hi*  crime  upon  tus  vife : 

■■  His  fear  for  her  penonal  safety  Jroin  the 
tarj  of  the  people  prorGd  groiindlmB.  That 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  fbmale  sex,  lo 
mevslent  throughout  the  United  StateB,  ttm 
net  Bafegi.iBrd.  While  the  whole  country  re- 
Eomided  tiitb  execrations  of  her  husband's 
guilt,  while  his  effigy  was  dragged  through 
the  street*  of  town  end  village,  burnt  at  the 
stake,  or  awune  on  the  ^bbet,  she  passed  on 
secure  &om  injury  or  insult.  The  execrattODS 
of  the  populace  irere  silenced  at  her  ap- 
proach. Arriving  at  nightfall  at  a  village 
where  they  were  preparing  for  one  of  these 
burnings  in  effigy,  the  pyre  remajned  un- 
-  kindled,  the  people  dispeiied  quietly  to  their 
homes,  and  the  wife  of  the  traitor  was  suf- 
fered to  slaep  in  peace." 

The  character  of  Lafayette  is  largely  devel- 
oped in  this  volume — his  egotistic,  but  general 
ileal ;  his  fondness  tor  showy  soldiers,  with 
trim  uniforms,  leathern  helmets,  and  crests  of 
horse-hairB)  his  eigemess  to  effect  brilliant 
strokes;  his  admiration  of  Washington's 
hoTsemanship.  From  De  Chastellux,  many 
piquant  details  are  derived  coneermng  the 
General's  life  in  camp : 

"There  were  twenty  guests  at  table  that 
day  at  head  quarters.  Tne  dinner  was  in  the 
English  style,  larM  dishes  of  butcher's  meat 
ana  poultry,  with  cufbrent  kinds  of  vegetables, 
followed  bj  pies  and  puddings  and  a  dessert 
of  apples  and  hickory  nuts.  Washington's 
fondness  for  the  latter  was  noted  bj  the 
marquis,  and  indeed  was  often  a  subject  of 
remark.  He  would  sit  picking  them  "by  the 
hour  after  dinner,  as  he  sipped  his  wine  and 
convened.  Ooe  of  the  general's  aides-de- 
capip  sat  by  him  at  the  end  of  the  table 
according  to  custom,  to  carve  the  dishes  and 
dtcolate  the  wine.  Healths  were  drunk  and 
toaata  were  given;  the  latter  were  sometimes 
given  bythe  generftl  through  his  aide-de- 


camp. The  conversation  was  tranquil  and 
pleasant  Washbgtonwillinglv  entered  into 
some  details  about  the  principal  operations  of 
the  war,  'but  always,'  says  the  marquis, 
'  with  a  modesty  and  condsenesa  which  proved 
eufflciently  that  it  was  out  of  pure  complais- 
rtnce  he  consented  to  talk  about  himself.  •  " 
*  It  was  about  half-paet  seven  when  the  com- 
pany rose  ftom  table,  shortly  aiter  which, 
those  who  were  not  of  the  household  departed. 
There  waa  a  li^ht  supper  of  three  or  four 
dishes,  vrilh  frmt,  and  awindance  of  hickory  Zi  V  ~  ■  ~,'  j 
nut.,  tli«cl«th™.oo.remo™ii  Borie.ni  ?!>;;;; S.l 
and  Madeira  wine  wer  .       —  .  .  — •, 

table,  and  conversation 
Uamiltou  waa  the  eide-de.camp  who  officiated,  j  gentlei 


and  announced  the  toasts  as  they  occurred. 
'  It  is  customary,'  writes  the  muquis,  '  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  supper  to  call  upon 
each  one  for  a  sentiment,  toat  is  to  say,  the 
name  of  some  lady  to  whom  he  is  attached 
by  lome  sentiment  ^ther  of  love,  friendship, 
or  simple  preference.'" 

The  conflicts  with  "  the  mountain  men  "  on 
the  frontiers  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  resulted 
disastrously  for  the  royal  arms, — the  battle  of 
the  Cowpens  completed  the  chagrin  of  Com- 
wallis.  He  moved  off'  with  "  something  like 
a  Tartar  move,"  as  Clinton  said,  through  the 
deep,  red-clay  morasses, — he  destroyed  his 
baggage  and  raoed  the  American  army  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dan. — 

"  Great  abilities  were  shown  by  the  com- 
manders on  either  side  in  this  momentous 
trial  of  activity  and  skill.  It  waa  a  long  and 
severe  march  for  botb  armies,  through  a  wild 
and  rough  country,  thinly  peopled,  cut  up  by 
streams,  par lly  covered  by  forests,  along  deep 
and  frozen  roads,  under  drenching  rams, 
without  tents  at  night,  and  with  scanty  fiup- 

Ehes  of  provisions.  The  British  suffered  ue 
;aat,  for  thqf  were  well  equipped  and  com- 
fortably clad ;  whereas  the  poor  Americans 
were  badly  off  for  clothing,  and  many  of  them 
without  shoes.  Tbe  patriot  armies  of  the 
revolution,  however,  were  accustomed  in  their 
winter  marches  to  leave  evidences  of  tbrir 
hardships  in  bloody  footprints." 

To  Arnold,  the  issue  of  the  contest  in  Vir- 
ginia waa  of  the  last  importance. 

"Great  must  have  been  the  apprehensions 
of  the  traitor,  while  that  enterprise  threatened 
I  to  entrap  him.  He  knew  the  peculiar  peril 
impending  over  him ;  it  had  been  announced 
in  the  sturdy  reply  of  an  American  prisoner, 
to  his  inquiry  what  bis  countrymen  would  do 
to  him  if  be  were  captured.  '  They  would 
cut  off  the  leg  wounded  in  the  service  of  your 
country  and  bury  it  with  the  honora  of  war  ; 
the  rest  of  you  they  would  hang ! ' " 

The  result  was  fiivorable  to  the  Americans, 
but  Arnold  escaped.  Mr.  Irying.in  astyleas 
warm  and  bright  as  the  blood  that  flowed  in 
every  plain  and  valley,  narrates  the  progress 
of  the  campaigns  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  on  land  and  water — on  the  high  hills  . 
of  Santee,  off  tbe  Virginian  capes,  at  Camden, 
on  the  Chesapeake,  at  the  Eutaw  Springs, 
and  at  Yorktown;  where  Washington  himself 
fired  the  first  great  gun,  where  Governor 
"     WD  house  as  a  mark. 


placed    npon  the  ■  f"  ^^e  arUllcnmen,  wb«e  Comwallis,  before 

Colonel, the   deadly   struggle    begwi,   sent   an   aged 

\*tBtj  out  itf  tha  town,  and 
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\rhere  De  Chastellux  was  smitten  with  poetic 
wonder  at  the  light  and  shade  effects  (also  the 
hurricane  clamor)  of  a  bombardment : 

"  The  bomb-shells  from  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged  are  incessantly  crossing  each 
other^s  path  in  the  air.  l^hey  are  clearly 
visible  in  the  form  of  a  black  ball  in  the  day, 
but  in  the  night  they  appear  like  a  fiery 
meteor  with  a  blazing  tail,  most  beautfully 
brilliant,  ascending  majestically  from  the 
mortar  to  a  certain  altitude,  and  gradually 
descending  to  the  spot  where  they  are 
destined  to  execute  their  work  of  destruction. 
When  a  shell  falls  it  whirls  round,  burrows 
and  excavates  the  earth  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and,  bursting,  makes  dreadful  havoc 
around. — Some  of  our  shells,  over-reachinp 
the  town,  are  seen  to  fall  into  the  river,  and, 
bursting,  throw  up  columns  of  water  like  the 
spouting  monsters  of  the  deep.** 

The  fall  of  Yorktown  was  the  signal  for 
an  outburst  of  triumphant  jubilee  in  Amer- 
ica:— 

"  Far  different  was  the  feeling  of  the  Brit- 
ish nrnistry  when  news  of  the  event  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Lord  George 
Germain  was  the  first  to  announce  it  to  Lord 
North  at  his  ofiice  in  Downing  Street. 
'  And  how  did  he  take  it  ?  '  was  the  inquiry. 
'As  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  the 
breast,'  replied  Lord  George ;  *  for  he  opened 
his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly  as  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  apartment,  **  O  God !  it  is  all 
over ! ' " 

Washington,  in  1783,  told  the  army  that 
"  he  had  grown  gray  in  their  service,  and  was 
now  growing  blind."  The  Treaty  of  January 
released  him  from  his  warlike  labors.  It 
was  his  duty  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  free 
empire;  and  then,  on  Christmas  Eve,  he 
rested  his  head  on  the  pillow  of  peace,  at 
"  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon,"  "  with  my 
lambkins  about  me,"  as  he  said. — 

"  There  was  nothing  awkward  or  violent  in 
the  transition.  He  seemed  to  be  in  his  na<r 
ural  element.  Mrs.  Washington,  too,  who 
had  presided  with  quiet  dignity  at  head-quar- 
ters, and  cheered  the  wintry  gloom  of  Valley 


Forge  with  her  presence,  presided  with  equal 
amenity  and  grace  at  the  nmple  board  of 
Mount  Vernon.  She  had  a  cheerful,  good 
sense  that  always  made  her  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  was  an  excellent  manager. 
She  has  been  remarked  for  an  inveterate 
habit  of  knitting.  It  had  been  acquired,  or 
at  least  fostered,  in  the  wintry  encampments 
of  the  Revolution,  where  she  used  to  set  an 
example  to  her  lad^  visitors,  b^*  diligently 
plying  her  needle,  knitting  stockings  for  the 
poor,  destitute  soldiery." 

He  had  always  attended  to  his  estate,  even 
in  the  midst  of  campaigns ;  but  it  was  now 
his  delight  to  watch  the  whitethorn  blooming, 
to  plant  evergreen,  to  clear  the  pine  groves 
of  underwood,  to  search  among  the  swamps 
and  creeks  for  young  elms,  willows,  and 
lilacs,  to  sow  buck-eye  nuts,  and  to  twine 
scarlet  honeysuckles  round  the  pillars  of  his 
verandah.  From  this  noble  (»]m  he  was 
roused  by  being  called  to  take  the  lead  of 
the  nation. — 

"  There  for  the  present  we  leave  him.  So 
far  our  work  is  complete,  comprehending  the 
whole  military  life  of  Washington,  and  his 
affcncy  in  public  afiairs,  up  to  the  formation 
of  our  constitution.  How  well  we  have  exe- 
cuted it,  we  leave  it  to  the  public  to  deter^ 
mine;  hoping  to  find  it,  as  heretofore,  far 
more  easily  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our 
labors  than  we  are  ourselves.  Should  the 
measure  of  health  and  good  spirits,  with 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  blessed  us  be- 
yond the  usual  term  of  literary  labor,  be 
still  continued,  we  may  go  on,  and  in  another 
volume  give  the  presidential  career  and  clos- 
ing Ufe  of  Washington.  In  the  mean  time, 
having  foimd  a  resting-place  in  our  task,  we 
stay  our  hands,  lay  by  our  pen,  and  seek  that 
relaxation  and  repose  which  gathering  years 
require."  ^ 

The  earnest  wish  of  every  reader  will  be 
that  Mr.  Irving  may  be  enabled,  after  this 
"  relaxation  and  repose,"  to  finish  his  work 
and  present  us  with  "  The  Life  of  Washing- 
ton "  complete. ' 


Isabel:  a  Poem.  By  Crex. — A  short  and 
simple  poem,  but  nicely  done.  The  writer 
shows  most  power  in  the  pictorial  landscape 
touches,  as  where  he  speaks  of  the  *'  twilight 
lurking  in  the  glen  "  with  the  spaces  of  "  fail- 
ing green  * '  sliding  away  in  the  mist  and — 

**  Sinking  into  darkness  ere  the  d*y 
Had  left  the  sunny  uplands  &r  away. 


One  summit  burning  with  a  fiery  hue. 

And  one  beyond  it  spiritualLy  blue  : 

A  scene  where  light  and  darkness  meet  and 

melt, 
While  giving  to  the  dying  day  a  power, 
A  sweeter  lifb  beyond  its  own  last  hoar. 
'jithenaum* 
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In  noting  the  death  of  Mr.  Croker,  the 
simple  obituary  says  ahnost  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  present  day. 
John  Wilson  Crokcr  dies,  and  the  fact  makes 
no  difference  to  the  world  at  large,  except 
perhaps  that  a  public  pension  has  fallen  in. 
The  pensionary  had  enjoyed  a  kind  of  pos- 
thumous life  after  the  real  life  of  John  Wilson 
Croker,  the  notable  of  the  Georgian  ®ra, 
had  ceased.  Mr.  Croker  passed  sentence 
upon  himself  when  the  Reform  Bill  became 
law.  He  believed  the  political  world  of  Eng- 
land to  be  henceforward  unfit  for  Croker  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  world 
was  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  he  was 
right,  though  on  grounds  different. from  those 
wliich  he  assigned.  And  now  that  we  have 
long  passed  the  day  when  there  was  bitter- 
ness on  either  side,  we  may  confess  that  he 
was  positively  correct.  The  opportunity  for 
a  mere  yea  and  nay  Member  of  Parliament 
could  exist  no  more;  and  for  even  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  samples  of  the  species 
there  was  no  demand,  unless  he  had  consented 
to  be  convertible  to  more  modem  uses.  His 
literary  avatar  was  also  doomed  to  mortality. 
The  aera  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  its  orig- 
inal spirit,  ceased  with  the  passing  of  the 
measure  that  it  had  most  strenuously  op- 
posed. We  have  since  had  party  strife,  Par- 
liamentary acerbity,  factious  combinations, 
and  political  unfairness ;  but  the  day  is  gone 
when  assertion  rested  on  authority  indepen- 
dently of  fact,  and  when  he  was  necessarily 
in  the  right  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Quarterly  Review  was  established  to 
maintain  authority  against  literary  freedom. 
It  was  set  up  to  counteract  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  as  the  Edinburgh  was  set  up  to 
counteract  blind  authority.  Each  fought 
with  the  weapons  natural  to  its  calling :  the 
Edinburgh  pressed  into  its  9ervice  the  high- 
est qualities  gf  literary  learning,  political 
knowledge,  and  wit ;  the  Quarterly  encoun- 
tered these  weapons  by  "  authority."  It  in- 
troduced the  handling  of  the  Inquisition  into 
periodical  literature,  and  endeavored  to  crush 
opponents  by  destroying  their  capacity  to  be 
"  received."  The  Quarterly ,  no  doubt,  found 
that  in  the  republic  of  letters  this  kind  of  war- 
fare was  a  losing  game,  and  it  endeavored  to 
borrow  some  of  the  ammunition  and  arts  of 
the  enemy;  but  a  comparison  of  the  earlier 


numbers  will  show  that  it  was  here  employ- 
ing alien  instruments.  Since  the  distinctive 
mission  of  the  periodical  ceased  with  the 
Reform  Bill  and  its  consequences,  all  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two  great  rivab  ceased; 
and  the  Quarterly  of  our  day  is  at  least  as 
learned,  rational,  and  tasteful,  as  its  blue  and 
yellow  competitor.  But  it  was  different  in 
the  early  day.  Able  as  Croker  was,  clever, 
well-informed,  and  witty,  he  could  not  be- 
queath to  posterity  collections  like  those  of 
Sidney  Smith.  The  object  of  the  Quarterly 
being  not  to  criticize  but  to  crush,  its  method 
necessarily  consisted  in  ^  exposing  **  its  an- 
tagonists; and  Croker  with  his  great  com- 
mand of  facts,  his  knowledge  of  literature, 
his  keenness  as  counsel,  and  his  power  of 
satire,  was  able  to  cut  up  a  feeble  subject 
with  all  the  power  of  a  dashing  anatoniical 
demonstrator.  But  the  man  who  rests  his 
case  on  a  dogmatic  appeal  to  details  and  lit- 
eral points  of  accuracy  inevitably  lays  himself 
open  to  retorts  of  the  same  kind,  with  an  ex- 
aggerated appreciation  of  his  blunders.  It 
was  so  with  Croker.  Probably  his  criti- 
cism will  be  found  to  be  frequently  correct; 
his  facts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Johnson  anno- 
tations, valuable.  But  a  mistake  in  that 
mouth  of  dogmatism  is  a  hundredfold  more 
glaring  than  in  the  mouth  of  modesty. 
Crokcr  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  ma- 
lignant \'irulence  and  reckless  fidsehood.  He 
has  played  the  part  of  the  Devil  in  Uterature. 
The  hackneyed  saying  has  been  applied  to 
him  and  his  position  in  the  world,  that  noth- 
ing became  him  like  his  leaving  it ;  and  cei^ 
tainly,  few  acts  have  so  injured  a  vetenm  ss 
his  reappearances  in  the  world,  even  when  he 
was  in  the  right.  In  the  memory  of  society 
he  has  been  presumed  to  take  no  part  in  lit- 
erary conflicts  except  for  a  malignant  porpose, 
and  the  simple  fact  that  the  contest  lay  be- 
tween a  Croker  and  a  Russell  or  a  Macanlay 
was  sufficient  to  tell  people  which  was  in  the 
right:  if  Croker  was  not  in  the  wrong,  he 
ought  to  have  been. 

But  the  Devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  ii 
painted.  Since  those  days  when  Croker  sat 
like  an  ultra-Rhadamanthus,  on  a  sort  of 
hellish  throne  of  justice,  Toryism  has  ex- 
pired ;  the  party  has  changed  its  character; 
and  men  who  were  once  called  '*  Tories  "  are 
now  as  other  men.  The  change,  which  at 
the  first  blush  looks  dsmagii^  to  Crt^er,  in 
reality  gives  us  one  of  his   escnsesi  nd 
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IkriDgs  out  one  of  his  best  qualities.  Others 
took  up  the  tenets  of  Toryism  as  a  trade ; 
they  dashed  into  its  principles  professionally, 
and  they  have  sometimes  amended  their  views. 
We  have  more  than  one  brilliant  example  of 
men  who  vrere  counsel  on  that  side  of  the 
cause,  but  who  have  since  done  admirablcf 
•ervioe  as  counsel  for  the  political  liberties  of 


England,  of  Europe,  and  of  mankind.  We 
honor  them  for  their  sagacity,  their  generoa- 
ity,  and  their  sympathy  with  man's  enduring 
interests;  but  can  we  say  that,  when  they 
were  "uncompromising  Tories,"  they  were 
quite  as  much  in  earnest  as  Croker  P — iSfpee- 
tator. 


Tbub  Blue — *'True  Blue"  has  generally 
been  considered  the  Tory  color.  Tour  corres- 
pondent may  find  a  sadly  misplaced  allusion  to 
this  color  on  a  tombstone  in  Ferry  Hincksey 
ehurehyard,  a  few  miles  from  Oxfonl.  It  runs 
as  follows: 

**  Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Rich- 
ard Spindlove,  an  mdependent  freeman  of  the 
^ty  of  Oxford,  who  departed  this  life  June  15, 
18i25,  aged  76  years. 

**  Sacred  to  Friendship,  and  to  Memory  dear. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  a  Blue  lies  here. 

One  that  stood  firm  throughout  his  length- 
en *d  day, 

Though  adverse  scenes  oft'  mark*d  his  oheq- 
uer'd  way. 

Hence  love  of  country  glowing  in  his  breast 

'Was  uniformly  by  his  vote  exprest. 

For  'twas  his  Pride, '  and  Fame  the  truth 
bath  told, 

To  prize  his  birthright  more  than  sordid 
gold." 

I  once  found  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
refusing  to  admit  a  tombstone  into  a  country 
churchyard,  because  it  bore  an  inscription  in 
which  the  hunUman't  horn  was  put  in  juxtapo- 
siUon  with  the  angel* $  trumpet  at  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Yet  even  such  irreverence  is  hardly  more 
shocking  than  the  monstrous  adulation  upon 
0ome  of  the  monuments  found  within  our 
churches. — Notee  and  Queriee, 


B60K8  Chauved  in  Cuubches. — Amongst 
those  noted  in  former  vols,  of  **  N.  &  Q."  I 
have  not  noticed  the  black  letter  Bible  in  St 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  Originally  in  an 
arch  opposite  the  tomb  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  breviary  of  the  Catholic 
ehurch  was  deposited  by  his  order  for  the  ser- 
Tice  of  both  clergy  and  laity:  the  Bible  now 
supplies  its  place,  but  the  original  inscription 
remains: 

««  Who  leyd  thys  book  here?  The  Reuerend 
flader  in  God,  Richard  Beauohamp  bisschop  of 
this  Dyocese  of  Salisbury.  And  wherefor  T  to 
this  entent,  that  Preeetis  and  Ministers  of  God- 
dis  Churche  may  here  have  the   occupacion 


there  of,  seyying  therein  theyre  divyne  servyse, 
and  for  all  othir  that  lysten  to  sey  thereby  theyr 
devocyon.  Asketh  he  eny  aquall  medeT  yee,  as 
moucbe  as  our  Lord  lyst  to  reward  him  for  hys 
good  entent,  praying  euery  man  wos  duty  or 
devocyon  is  Msed  by  thys  booke  they  woU  say 
for  hym  thys  comune  oryson  Bne  Jhu  Xye« 
kneelyng  in  the  presence  of  thys  holy  Crosse, 
for  the  whyce  the  Reuerend  flfader  in  God 
aboueseyed  bathe  graunted  of  the  tresure  of  the 
Churche  to  eny  man  xl  dayys  of  p&rdun." — 
JVotes  and  Queries,  R.  W.  Hackwooo. 


•'  Carry  me  out  and  burt  me  nEOEHTLT."— 
Do  any  of  your  correspondents  recollect  to  have 
heard  this  phrase  used  as  a  kind  of  inteijec- 
tional  exclamation  or  objurgation?  The  way 
in  which  I  heard  it  employed  seventy  years  ago 
was  something  like  this  :  Some  one  should  tell 
a  story  that  was  either  incredible  or  presumptu- 
ous, or  somehow  displeasing  to  the  auditor,  who 
interrupted  him  by  exclaiming,  in  an  impatient 
tone,  '*  Carry  me  out  and  bury  me  decently.'* 
I  suspect  it  may  have  been  Iriih,  for  it  was  by 
old  Irish  people  that  I  heard  it  used;  but  it 
seems  so  elaborate  and  strange  a  style  of  repri- 
mand that  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  it  must 
have  been  an  allution  to  some  story  or  cironm- 
stance  once  notorious,  but  now  forgotten.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  at  throwing  up  such  a  ttrtue, 
but  I  confess  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  whether 
it  could  have  had  any  meaning. — JVotu  and 
(Queries. 


The  youngest  son  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  has 
published  the  first-fruits  of  his  literary  labors — 
a  monography  of  the  Island  of  Jersey.  It  is 
entitled  **  LaNormandie  inconue,"  and  is  much 
praised  in  the  French  journals. 

The  widow  of  Rustan,  the  celebrated  Mame- 
luke of  Napoleon  the  First,  died  the  other  day, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  at  Versailles.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Mamelukes, 
brought  from  Egypt  to  France  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  are  not  yet  quite  extinct. 
Having  retired,  for  the  greatest  part,  to  the 
neighlx>rhood  of  Melun,  these  veterans,  once 
haHy  horsemen  of  the  Desert,  lead  a  quiet 
life  now,  cultivating  their  little  gardens  and 
smoking  their  long  pipes. 
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THE  SUM  OF  LIFE. 

Among  the  many  tales  of  real  life  that 
came  before  me  was  the  one  I  am  about  to 
relate.  I  had  made  a  rule  on  entering  my 
curacy  to  call  upon  every  one  in  my  district; 
and  among  others,  upon  an  elderly  widow, 
Hving  in  one  half  of  a  very  small  cottage,  in 
a  back  street.  1  found  her  unusually  intelli- 
gent and  sensible,  but  laboring  under  a  great 
depression  of  spirits.  While  I  was  talking 
to  her  I  chanced  to  put  my  hand  upon  an  old 
book  lying  in  the  window-seat  It  was  an 
ancient  almanac,  much  thought  of  in  its  day, 
I  dare  say,  but  now  long  forgotten.  But  my 
eye  was  struck  with  the  curious  appearance 
of  tlie  book — for  all  down  the  margin  of  each 
page  were  the  following  figiures : 

17 

23 

15 

2 

There  were  several  letters,  and  a  word  or 
two  without  connection,  but  the  same  figures 
recurred  again  and  again ,-  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  page  of  the  book.  The  handwriting 
was  beautifully  small  and  fine — the  figures 
especially,  and  I  asked  the  old  woman  if  the 
writing  was  hers.  She  answered  "  No,"  and 
seeing  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  I  did  not  make 
any  further  allusion  to  the  subject.  On  a 
later  visit,  however,  when  she  was  laid  up  by 
a  severe  attack  of  illness,  and,  perhaps,  felt 
more  acutely  the  force  of  a  little  sympathy, 
she  opened  her  mind  fully  to  me,  and  unasked 
told  mo  the  story  of  the  book. 

Her  husband  had  been  a  carpenter,  and 
they  had  but  one  surviving  child,  a  daughter, 
having  lost  two  or  three  in  their  infancy. 
This  endeared  the  surx-ivor  still  more  to 
them  both ;  but  especially  to  her  mother. 

They  had  been  rather  above  the  common 
class  of  poor,  and  contrived  to  keep  several 
comforts  around  them,  and  the  old  man  was 
said  to  have  saved  up  a  considerable  sum  for 
a  poor  person.  They  had  always  kept  their 
daughter  at  school,  where  she  had,  by  perse- 
verance and  intelligence,  gained  quite  & 
superior  education  to  those  of  her  own  rank. 
When  she  was  about  seventeen,  a  young 
stone-mason  of  the  neighborhood  proposed 
marriage  with  her,  to  her  father.  She  had 
long  known  and  liked  him,  and  had  many  a 
pleasant  walk  on  a  summer  evening  vrith  him. 
For  a  wonder  she  had  chosen  wisely  and 
well,  for  he  was  as  superior,  and  even  more 
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so,  to  his  station,  as  she  was,  and  was 


good  a  scholar  as  herself.  Unfortunately, 
however,  her  father,  after  tacitly  allowing  it 
so  long,  objected  on  the  score  of  money,  and 
in  spite  of  her  entreaties— joined  wiUi  her 
mother's — forbid  him  the  house.  At  first 
fihe  hbped  to  soften  him  by  her  submission, 
which  indeed  came  naturally  to  her  gentle 
spirit,  and  her  lover  remained  constant,  their 
only  consolation  being  the  frequent  letters 
passing  between  them.  Some  of  these  the 
poor  mother  still  possessed^  and  showed 
them  to  me ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  fre- 
quent homeliness  of  expression,  there  was  a 
simple  pathos  and  resignation  in  them  that 
touched  me  almost  to  tears. 

Two  or  three  years  went  on,  slowly  and 
sadly — the  father  continuing  still  obstinate  in 
accordance  with  his  rugged  nature,  and  hope 
fading  gradually  but  surely  from  the  humble 
lovers.  She  was  a  gentle,  affectionate  girl, 
and  would  not  marry  vdthout  her  father's 
consent,  although  she  could  not  conquer  the 
love  that  was  twined  with  her  very  heart- 
strings. At  last  her  father,  finding  Uiat  she 
still  clung  to  this  first  and  last  attachment, 
and  that  she  refused  two  or  three  offers  he 
thought  more  suitable,  forbade  the  correspond- 
ence, and  desired  her  to  think  of  him  no 
more. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  her,  and  for  a 
while  her  health  and  spirits  sank  under  it 
To  rouse  her  from  this,  her  parents  sent  her 
to  the  wedding  of  a  country  cousin,  thinking 
the  change  and  gaiety  might  do  her  good. 
But  this  was  the  drop  that  overbrimmed  the 
cup :  the  sight  of  the  new-married  couple  in 
their  honeymoon  happiness,  and  the  quiet 
domestic  comfort  of  their  little  country  eot- 
tage  in  its  tiny  garden,  sunk  with  a  painful 
contrast  into  her  heart,  and  she  retifrned 
home,  only  that  her  mother  might  rush  wildlj 
from  one  doctor  to  another,  in  the  hope  that 
something  might  be  done  for  her. 

The  body  recovered,  but  the  mind  waa  gone 
hopelessly ;  and  as  she  grew  more  vacant  and 
finconscious,  her  health  got  better,  for  the 
mind  no  longer  wore  out  and  harassed  the 
feeble  frame.  She  had  taken  to  writing 
over  ever}'  scrap  of  paper  she  could  lay  handa 
on — most  likely  from  some  lingering  aaaoeit* 
tion  of  past  days,  like  the  wind  wandering 
through  the  strings  of  a  harp,  and  bringing 
out  an  im|)erfcct  sound.  It  was  almoet 
always  the  same   figures;  the  first,  17  and 
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23,  were  tlieir  respective  ages — ^the  15th  of 
May  was  the  date  of  their  first  meeting,  and 
the  2nd  of  November  the  last  time  they  met- 
that  bitter  parting  that  had  unsettled  her 
intellect  forever.  She  had  at  first  been 
Tery  difiicult  to  manage,  and  require4  more 
•kiLful  treatment  than  her  poor  heart-broken 
mother  could  give  her,  and  she  had  accord- 
ingly been  placed  under  proper  care.  As  time 
went  on  she  grew  as  gentle  as  an  infant; 
but  on  attempting  to  remove  her  to  her  moth- 
er's home,  she  had  manifested  such  distress, 
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that  although  the  expense  of  keeping  her 
away  cost  her  mother  every  little  indulgence 
she  had  hitherto  possessed,  she  submitted, 
without  a  murmur,  only  grieving  that  the 
could  not  have  her  always  with  her. 

I  gazed  sadly  upon  the  dim  discolored  fig- 
ures that  had  before  seemed  to  me  but  the 
mere  vague  wanderings  of  insanity,  but  now 
that  I  had  the  key  to  them,  the  mournful 
record  of  that  blank  existence — the  summing 
up  of  that  humble  tale  of  resignation  and 
sorrow. 


LoHDOU  DiRECTORiRS. — As  wss  observed  by 
IB  anonymous  scribe  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
JBibliothique  bleut  a  collection  of  the  London 
direetoriet  is  a  desideratum ;  and  1  recommend 
to  some  patriotic  citizen  the  formation  of  such 
aooUeotion,  for  the  purpose  of  presentation  to  a 
oentrical  and  accessible  library,  as  an  act  which 
would  do  honor  to  bis  name. 

Who  can  describe  the  earliest  work  of  the 
class  T  I  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  that 
small  mark  of  distinction,  but  am  prepared  to 
yield  to  better  claims.    The  volume  is  entitled — 

"  A  collection  of  the  names  of  the  merchants 
living  in  and  about  the  city  of  London ;  very 
usefull  and  necessary.  Carefully  collected  for 
the  benefit  of  all  dealers  that  shall  have  occasion 
with  any  of  them ;  directing  them  at  the  first 
sight  of  their  name,  to  the  place  of  their  abode. 
London,  printed  for  Sam.  Lee^  and  are  to  be 
sold  at  his  shop  in  Lumbar dstreet,  near  Popes- 
head-Jllley :  and  Dan.  Major  at  the  Flying 
Hone  in  FletUtreeU  1677."  Very  small  oc- 
tavo. 

It  consists  of  sixty-four  leaves,  and  the  verso 
of  the  fly-title  has  «« Licensed  Octob.  11.  1677. 
Boger  L 'estrange.'*  The  modest  author  shall 
now  be  heard : 

**  PRETACB. 

■<  To  the  merchantt  and  traders  of  the  city  of 

London. 

<*  Gentlemen, — Although  the  publishing  of 
the  ensuing  pamphlet  (or  catalogue)  may  at  the 
first  view,  seem  to  several  persons  a  ridiculous 
and  preposterous  attempt,  yet  the  author  of  this 
poor  ooUeotion  humbly  hopes,  that  it  will  not 
be  exploded  or  rejected  by  you,  for  whose  ease 
and  conveniency  (together  with  your  foreign  cor- 
respondents) he  principally  intended  it :  and  if 
It  prove  so  successful,  as  to  receive  a  favorable 
aoceptance  from  your  hands,  the  censure  of  all 
other  persons  not  concerned  in  the  conveniency 
arising  by  it,  will  not  discourage  the  author  to 
proceed  and  make  such  improvements  of  this 
imaU  embriOf  as  may  soon  bring  it  to  a  perfect 
birth.  He  humbly  hopes  no  apology  will  be 
required  for  such  erratas  or  escapes  as  have 


been  committed  as  to  the  orthography,  or  true 
writing  of  the  respective  names  of  this  cati^ 
logue,  as  well  for  that  be  hath  found  it  a  very 
difficult  thing,  to  procure  so  ample  an  aooonnt 
of  names  as  he  hath  done ;  as  also  in  regard  his 
main  desi^  is,  to  publish  this  forthwith,  to  the 
end  that  if  those  persons  that  are  concerned  in 
the  use  of  it,  do  give  it  a  fiivorable  receptance, 
he  may  set  forth  an  additional  catalogue  fkr 
more  correct  an<f  accurate;  wherein  if  he  may 
receive  encouragement  accordingly,  he  shall  n<^ 
in  any  thing  l^  better  satisfied  than  that  his 
poor  endeavors  shall  have  answered  those  ends 
for  which  they  were  intended." 

• 

After  a  short  advertisement,  requesting  notice  ' 
as  to  omissions,  the  catalogue  commences.  It 
is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  records  about  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  names  or 
firms.  Of  this  number  thirty-seven .  persons 
are  designated  as  baronets  or  knights,  and  ten 
as  aldermen. 

No  distinction  is  made  between  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  nor  is  any  information  given  on  the 
particular  nature  of  the  transactions  of  the 
parties.  There  are  some  Italian  names;  some 
Spanish  names;  aud  above  forty  Flemish 
names,  as  Van  Cittert,  Van  Milder,  Vandt^ 
put,  etc 

There  is  a  separate  catalogue  of  **aU  the 
gold-smiths  who  keep  running  cashes."  It 
comprises  forty-four  names  or  firms;  of  which 
number  twenty-seven  were  located  in  Lombard- 
street,  six  in  Fleet-street,  four  in  the  Strand, 
four  in  Cheapside,  two  near  the  Exchange*  and 
one  in  Covent-garden.  The  signs  of  the  gold- 
smiths, or  bankers,  are  given;  as  the  Sun,  the 
Star,  the  Angel,  the  Mermaid,  the  Oolden 
Lion,  the  Black  Horse,  the  Three  Cocks,  the 
Grasshopper,  the  Rose,  the  Marigold,  etc. 
— Notes  and  Queries,  Bolton  Cobnkt. 


**  That's  thk  Ticket." — Can  this  vulgarism 
have  any  reference  to  etiquette?  **  That's  the 
ticket,"  or  the  etiquette,  i.e,  the  proper  course 
of  procedure.  A.  8.  A. 

Notes  and  Queries. 
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INDIA. 
Could  we  look  only  at  home  with  a  glance 
now  and  then  at  the  neighboring  continent, 
we  might   betake  ourselves  to  the  country 
with  hearts  as  light  as  they  usually  are  at  the 
end  of  August    There  is  no  serious  or  any 
threatening  obstacle  to  the  entire  execution 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.    There  is  nothing  as 
yet  to  be  said  of  Persia.    We  have  commuted 
a  troublesome  impost    that  detained  every 
vessel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic;  and  else- 
where all  Europe  is  peaceful,  and  as  friendly 
as  one  Government  can  be  with  another  of  a 
totally  different  character.    With  one  State 
which  has  not  shown  uniform  8}inpathy  with 
our  exertions  and  our  losses  we  are  about  to 
join  a  link  in  the  form  of  an  interesting  and 
promising  marriage.    But,  while  thus  buying 
and  selling  and  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage, there  has  come  upon  us  from  across  the 
world  such  a  storm  of  disaster  as  even  our 
checkered  history  can  find  no  parallel  for. 
Confiding  too  much  in  the  sleep  of  a  bloody 
fanaticism  and  the  servility  of  a  gentle  bar- 
barism,— confiding    too    much   in    our  own 
genius  and  destiny,  we  have  been  fairly  over- 
reached by  a  treacherous  conspiracy.    India, 
for  a  hundred  years  up  to  the  present  day 
the  scene  of  glorious  victories  over  magnificent 
hosts,  and  the  nursery  of  our  most  heroic 
names,  is  now  darkened  and  ensanguined 
with  a  fearful  number  of  hideous  massacres. 
Soldiers,  judges,  men  of  peace  of  all  profes- 
sions, ministers  of  the  Gospel,  women  and 
children,  are  the  victims.    What  has  ever 
been  known,  though  not  always  remembered, 
the  dignified  Mahomedan  and. the  soft  Hindoo 
show  that  imdcr  these  fair  exteriors  there  ever 
lurk  the  instincts  of   the  fiercest  and  the 
foulest  animals  in  creation.    Scarce  a  house-, 
hold  of  the  better  classes  but  mourns  the 
death,  perhaps  worse  sufferings,  of  some  one 
never  before  imagined  in  Jiuch  dreadful  asso- 
ciations.      We   cannot   wonder    that    Her 
Majesty  left  other  lips  to  tell  how  deeply  she 
is  affected  by  these  events.    But  as  if  from 
her  Ups,  and  with  all  the  devotion  due  to  a 
Sovereign  and  a  lady,  we  accept  the  solemn 
appeal,  when  Queen  Victoria  commands  her 
servants  to  inform  Parliament  that  she  will 
omit  no  measure  calculated  to  quell  these 
grave  disorders,  and  is  confident  that,  with 
the    blessing  of  Providence,  the    powerful 
means  at  her  disposal  will  enable  her  to  ac- 
complish that  end.    Yes,  our  cause  is  just 


On  the  whole,  we  have  been  benefactors  to 
India.  We  have  long  maintained  peace,  and 
even  prosperity,  among  these  countless  mil- 
lions. Change  their  natures  we  could  not 
There  is  not  the  thought  of  wanton  tyranny 
to  paralyze  our  arm.  What,  then,  need  we 
fear  P  Not  the  murderers  of  unarmed  men, 
of  women,  and  children, — ^not  beings  who 
can  devise  and  perpetrate  atrocities  that  even 
the  stem  red  Indian,  as  we  were  told  the 
other  day,  would  recoil  firom. 

We  venture  to  back  up  this  appeal  from 
the  Throne  with  an  expression  of  our  own 
earnest   wishes  and    confident    hopes    that 
during  the  recess  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will   draw  without    stint  on    their  Parlia- 
mentary powers  and  the  resources  of  the 
country.    We  trust  that  nothing  short  of 
necessity  will  be  allowed  to  limit  the  scale  of 
our  armaments  for  the  East    We  have  not 
merely  to  reconquer   strong  positions  and 
extensive  districts,  not   merely  to  destroy 
some   fifty  regiments   of   trec^erous   and 
cowardly  mutineers,  not  merely  to  chastise 
and    terrify   into    submission    independent 
princes,  numerous  contingents,  crowds  of  Ir- 
regulars, whole  tribes  of  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, and  a  population  natnrtUy  apt  to  side 
with  the  strong ;  but,  more  than  all,  we  have 
to  perform  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  fbr 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race,  »  tremendous 
act  of  vengeance.      England,  religion,  and 
civilization  have  received  the  most  intolerable 
insult  that  Mahomedan  fimaticism  could  de- 
vise in  a  systematic  series  of  deliberate  brutal- 
ities  on    European   women   and    children. 
Throughout  all  the  East  this  is  the  particular 
mode  of    expressing   the   utmost   nationil 
scorn  and  defiance.    A  people,  it  is  there  felt, 
that  cannot,  or  does  not  choose,  to  protect 
and  avenge  its  women  is  no  people  at  all,  and 
unfit  to  be  served  or  obeyed.    The  Mahome- 
dans  of  every  class  do  not  allow  their  women 
to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  man,  and  nowfaefe 
is  this  scruple  so  strong  as  in  Hindostan, 
where  even  Turks  and  Persians  are  thought 
less    refined.      However    dissolute    an   old 
Begum  may  be, — and  some  of  them  are  toiiit- 
thing  extraordinary  in  this  way, — ^whererer 
she  goes,  curtains  and  draperies  must  proteet 
her  from  the  profanation  of  male  eyes.    In 
various  less  settled  districts  of  Hindosta%— 
Rajpootana,  for  instance, — ^where  the  state  of 
society  makes  it  difficult  to  protect  women 
from  insult,  it  is  customary  to  destroy  most 


female  infimts,  in  order  to  prevent  what  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  tribe,  but  which  a  foe 
would  always,  for  that  reason,  be  ready  to 
•perpetrate.    Now,  we  in  India  stand  in  this 
reapect  on    tender  ground.      They  cannot 
understand,  though  to  a  certain  extent  they 
envy,  the  freedom  of  out  female  society.    But 
this  is  the  particular  point  on  which  they 
hold    us  most  accessible  to  insult,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  native  journals  have  always 
been  fUll  of  the  most  scandalous  libeb  upon 
English  ladies.    Balls,  picnics,  morning  calls, 
and  every  occasion  on  which  English  gentle- 
men and  ladies    see  one  another,  are  con- 
tinually recorded  with  malicious  additions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  design  in  the 
horrors  committed  on  our  women  and  girls ; 
and,  if  there  were  any  doubt,  it  would  be 
removed  by  the  manner  and  method  which 
has  been  deliberately  adopted.    It  ought  to 
be  known,  reluctant  as  we  are  to  tell  it,  that 
the  women  and  unmarried  girls  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  mutineers  and  populace  of 
Delhi  were  carried  in  procession  for  hours 
through  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
with  every  hojrror  that  could  degrade  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  previous  to  the 
last  brutalities  and  cruelties  that  then,  in  the 
sight  of  thousands,  were  perpetrated  upon 
them.    It  was  done  of  a  settled  purpose,  to 
degrade  England,  to  degrade    Europe,  to 
degrade  a  Christian  empire  and  a  Christian 
Queen.    Now,  we  say  it  after  full  delibera- 
tion, and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  objections 
always  forthcoming    against  any  real    and 
effectual  policy,  that  not  one  stone  of  that 
city  should  be   left  upon  another.      Delhi 
should  for  the  future  be  only  known  in  history 
aa  Sodom  and  Qomorrha,  so  that  its  place 
shall  not  be  known.    We  are  well  aware  that 
this  will  try  the  fidelity  of  some  friends,  but 
they  cannot  really  be  our  friends  if  they  wish 
to  preserve  the  memorial  of  our  disgrace.    It 
must  be  fully  explained  to  them  that  no  dis- 
respect   is    intended    to    the    Mahomedan 
dynasties  or  the  Mahomedan  religion,  but  wc 
desire  also    that  no  disrespect  shall  be  in- 
tended or  permitted  to  us.    An  execution  of 
this  solemn  character  is  not  to  be  performed 
without  a  proper  force ;  but,  if  thirty  thou- 
sand British  soldiers  are  required   to  keep 
order  on  the  occasion,  we  trust  that  no  Eng- 
lishman would  be  found  to  grudge  a  year's 
more  Income-tax  that  the  work  may  be  done. 
It  will  be  the  eighth  time  that  Delhi  hat  been 
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destroyed,  and  never  befbre  was  its  destruc- 
tion so  merited.  All  Asia  will  be  wiser  and 
better  for  the  example. — Times,  29  Aug. 


MR.  LATARD  ON  INDIA. 

A  MEETING  was  held  in  the  County-hall, 
Aylesbury,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  Mr. 
Layard  a  handsome  silver  tea  service,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  connection  which  he  once 
had  with  the  borough  of  Aylesbury.  The 
service,  which  consisted  of  a  teakettle  and 
stand,  teapot,  coffeepot,  cream-jug,  and  sugar 
basin,  was  ornamented  with  Assyrian  and 
Nineveh  devices,  emblematical  of  the  discov- 
eries made  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  travels. 
The  whole  of  the  set  cost  upwards  of  £110, 
and  was  obtained  from  Messrs.  Savory  and 
Son,  Comhill,  London.  On  the  teakettle  was 
the  following  inscription  : — 

"  This  tea  service  was  presented  to  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  Esq.,  by  a  few  among  the 
many  friends  he  maae  and  left  at  Aylesbury, 
in  token  of  their  high  esteem  for  his  indepen- 
dent character  and  personal  worth,  of  their 
strong  sense  of  his  honest  and  faithful  ser- 
rices  m  Parliament,  and  of  their  deep  regret 
at  parting  with  a  friend  and  representative 
whose  name  will  live  most  honorably  in  the 
political  and  literary  history  of  his  time. — 
August,  1857." 

In  returning  thanks, 

Mr.  Layard  said, — All  eyes  are  turned  to* 
what  is  taking  place  in  India.  I  am  not  in 
Parliament,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  I 
should  not  be ;  but  I  cannot  look  at  what  is 
going  on  there  without  the  deepest  dismay. 
The  Government  say  now,  "  We  were  taken 
by  surprise  :  we  could  not  foresee  it."  Well, 
if  they  really  were  surprised  by  i^i  organized 
mutiny  of  long  standing,  spreading  from  one 
end  of  India  to  the  other — if  they  knew  noth- 
ing until  it  actually  broke  out,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  guilty  of  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance, of  a  neglect  of  proper  attention  to 
duty,  for  which  they  deserve  to  be  driven 
from  office.  But  I  cannot  befieve  they  were 
ignorant.  If  they  were,  they  were  the  only 
people  in  the  country  who  knew  or  were  sup- 
posed to  know  an)'thing  about  India  who 
were  ignorant.  There  was  my  hon.  friend 
Mr.  Danby  Seymour,  the  actual  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Control — ^he  was  chairman 
of  a  society  called  the  '*  Young  Indian  Soci- 
ety," the  object  of  which  was  to  expose  the 
wrongs  to  which  Indian  subjects  were  ex- 
posed, and  which  it  was  believed  must  lead  to 
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revolt,  unless  remedied.  He  went  out  to  In- 
dia to  see  what  the  &cts  of  the  case  were. 
He  satisfied  himself  of  the  had  state  of  our 
Indian  subjects,  and  he  came  back  as  a  great 
Indian  reformer.  Well,  Lord  Palmerston 
made  him  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
What  was  that  for  ?  Either  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  his  information,  or  else  to  stop  his 
mouth.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  «  That's  it ! ") 
I  believe  it  was  the  latter ;  at  any  rate,  we 
have  heard  nothing  on  India  from  Mr.  Danby 
Seymour  from  that  time  to  this.  (Hear, 
hear.)  All  the  stories  of  the  evils  inflicted 
on  the  natives,  all  the  stories  of  native  prin- 
ces who  had  been  defrauded  of  their  posses- 
sions and  had  died  from  the  ill-treatment  in- 
flicted on  them— all  have  disappeared.  We 
don't  want  vengeance,  we  '  want  justice. 
(Hear).  Justice  is  more  terrible  than  ven- 
geance, it  is  more  true  than  vengeance,  more 
Christian  than  vengeance.  (Hear,  hear). 
Do  not  think  that  I  would  not  punish ;  but 
you  only  complicate  by  vengeance — ^you  pun- 
ish by  justice.  (Hear,  hear).  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  Easterns — not  in  the 
way  that  many  gentlemen  have  to  do  with 
them  who  go  out  with  £3000  or  £4000  a 
year,  and  with  Government  authority  to  sup- 
port them.  I  have  lived  alone  among  East- 
ems,  without  a  single  friend  near  me,  and  I 
*  generally  managed  to  deal  with  them.  My 
maxim  was  this : — ^Be  as  severe  as  you  like, 
but  be  just,  and  when  once  you  have  set  your 
mind  on  a  right  thing  never  be  turned  aside 
from  it  (Cheers).  Nothing  makes  so  strong 
an  impression  on  the  Eastern  mind  as  that 
justice  which  is  irrevocable,  and  will  not  be 
turned  by  time  or  circumstances.  The  East- 
em  thinks  he  may  commit  a  crime  and  go 
away  for  four  or  five  years,  and  it  will  be  for- 
gotten. I  would  disabuse  them  of  that. 
(Hear,  hear).  I  would  not  let  one  man  es- 
cape who  has  been  concerned  in  these  massa- 
cres. (Hear,  hear).  If  it  were  40  years 
hence  I  would  never  take  my  hand  off  him  as 
long  as  he  lived.  (Hear,  hear).  But  I 
would  not  advocate  indiscriminate  vengeance. 
I  could  no  more  approve  the  slaughter  of 
women  and  children  by  ourselves  than  I 
would  the  slaughter  of  women  and  children 
by  these  miscreants  who  have  destroyed  our 
countrymen  and  their  families.  *No  doubt 
what  has  taken  place  in  India  is  very  horri- 
ble, but  are  our  hands  tleanP  From  the 
very  beginning  our  empire  was  founded  upon 


fraud.  You  remember  that  treaty  that  was 
forged  by  Clive.  We  began  our  rule  with 
fraud  and  injustice,  and  from  that  time  our 
dealings  with  India  have  been  fraught  with 
injustice.  Well,  you  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  Lord  Dalhousie's  good  government 
Well,  Lord  Dalhousie  finished  by  making  en- 
emies almost  of  the  British  residents  in  India 
themselves.  Nothing  could  be  more  extraor- 
dinary or  unjust  than  the  act  by  which  he 
suddenly  reduced  the  interest  ujjon  the  loan 
from  5  to  4i  per  cent.,  thereby  half  ruining 
many  of  the  Company's  servants^  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  issuing  a  new  loan  at  5  per 
cent.  That  was  nothing  else  than  a  direct 
act  of  fraud.  (Hear,  hear).  It  is  not  ven- 
geance that  we  have  to  look  for  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  (Hear,  hear).  It  is  not  the  recon- 
quest  of  India  that  is  before  us,  but  the  re- 
constitution  of  an  empire  (hear,  hear) — the 
bringing  together  those  who  govern  and  those 
who  governed.  (Cheers).  Hitherto  you 
have  done  nothing  towards  that  object,  noth- 
ing to  reconcile  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
India  to  the  Government  which  rules  them. 
(Hear,  hear).  If  you  tell  them  you  are  a 
peaceful,  a  Christian,  and  a  civilived  na- 
tion, and  do  not  recognize  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  not  civilized  and  are  not 
Christians,  but  will  take  possession  of  their 
properly  and  their  country',  that  would  be 
honest ;  but  you  must  be  prepared  to  carry 
your  doctrine  out  by  force.  But  by  practi- 
cally acting  upon  that  doctrine,  while  pre- 
tending to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Indian 
people,  and  professing  a  regard  for  their  in- 
terests, you  have  so  weakened  your  moral 
power  over  them  that  the  whole  country  is 
against  you.  (Hear,  hear).  Well,  you  have 
now  to  restore  the  whole  Indian  army — ^who 
is  to  do  itP  Mr.  Smith,  of  Cannon-row. 
You  have  to  reform  the  whole  civil  adminis- 
tration of  India — ^who  is  to  do  it?  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Cannon-row.  (A  laugh).  You 
have  to  reintroduce  a  system  of  government 
to  reconcile  opposite  races  and  hostile  reli- 
gions— ^who  is  to  do  it?  Mr.  Smith,  of  Can- 
non-row (Loud  laughter).  We  want  a  man 
of  genius — a  Wellesley  or  a  Clive — and 
whom  have  we  ?  Mr.  Smith,  of  Cannon-row. 
(Hear).  And  who  is  Mr.  Smith  P  Mr.  Ver- 
non Smith  he  is  called — he  ii  proud  of  the 
name  of  Vernon.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  laugh- 
ter). He  is  a  most  ezeellent  person,  I  be- 
lieve, and  one  of  the  yellow-gloTe  men  of  the 


Administration,  and  one  who,  no  doubt,  in  all 
that  concerns  personal  appearance,  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  Government  (laughter),  but  he 
is  not  the  man  to  refound  the  Indian  empire 
and  that  is  what  we  have  to  do.  (Hear, 
liear).  We  have  the  East  India  Company  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Goyemment  on  the 
other,  the  Board  of  Directors  undoing  what 
the  Board  of  Control  does,  and  the  Board  of 
Control  undoing  what  is  done  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Is  it  wonderful  that  we  find 
matters  in  such  a  chaos  ?  I  say  it  would  be 
fa(  more  wonderful  if  we  did  not.  (Hear, 
hear).  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  subject 
il  not  taken  up  more  fully  throughout  the 
country.  I  trust  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  country  will  rise  as  one  man  and 
compel  the  Government  to  do  somethings 
not  only  to  reconquer  our  Indian  ampire,  but 
to  make  India  an  integral  part  of  Her  Miyes- 
ty's  dominions.    (Hear). 


From  The  Spectator  6  Sept. 
BECONQUEST  OF  INDIA. 

No  event  that  has  happened  within 
the  experience  of  the  living  generation  has 
ao  formidably  threatened  the  continuance  of 
England's  power  as  the  outbreak  in  India. 
The  rise  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  conspiracy 
to  close  Europe  against  us,  was  little  in 
comparison  to  this  danger  which  has  arisen 
within  our  own  dominions.  We  shall  not 
escape  from  the  peril  and  its  consequences 
without  immense  exertions  and  immense 
cost  It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that 
the  liability  of  the  nation  is  also  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  nation ;  that  if  we  have  to  con- 
front vast  labors  and  great  sacrifices,  we 
have  an  opening  made  for  us  to  recover 
some  of  those  strenuous  qualities  which  we 
appear  to  have  lost  in  the  ease  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  But  in  order  to  employ  that  op- 
portunity, and  to  hold  our  own,  it  is  desirar 
blc  that  we  should  confront  at  once  the  ques- 
tion which  il  presented  to  us  by  events — 
Whether  we  are  to  retain  our  Indian  empire, 
or  to  abandon  it  P 

There  are  amongst  us  those  who  fear  that 
the  difficulties  which  w^  have  made  for  our- 
selves in  India  have  become  too  gigantic  be- 
fore we  have  chosen  to  recognize  them.  If 
officials  wlio  live  in  habits  of  routine  have 
been  '*  surprised "  by  this  Sepoy  mutiny, 
others,  who  have  habituated  themselves  to 
regard  events  historically  or  pxietkally,  who 


have  surveyed  the  state  of  feeling  in  Indift 
and  the  progress  of  disaflection,  have  long 
since  foreseen  the  very  crisis  that  has  now 
come  upon  us.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  not 
the  first  to  point  out  the  danger  to  our'  em- 
pire in  the  formation  of  a  force  that  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  the  Mamelukes,  though 
the  proportions  of  the  Bengal  army  im- 
mensely exceeded  those  of  the  alien  force 
which  the  Turkish  Government  was  compelled 
to  destroy  in  order  to  save  itself.  During  at 
least  half  a  century  has  that  hostile  power 
been  growing  up  under  our  own  fostering  at- 
tention; and  those  who  apprehend  that  it 
may  now  have  outgrown  our  abiUty  to  crush 
it  are  neither  the  most  timorous  nor  the  moat 
unpatriotic  of  our  country.  Among  the 
practical  reasons  which  they  have  for  that 
opinion  is  the  absence  of  the  system  which 
we  found  established  in  Hindostan,  and  whidi 
it  has  been  our  enduring  object  to  break 
down.  We  have  so  far  overridden  the  con- 
flicting races  and  governments  in  that  re- 
gion, that  we  have  removed  one  means  of 
ruling  by  the  counterbalance  of  rival  forces 
—of  keeping  in  check  the  various  sections 
of  the  Indian  millions  by  reciprocal  antago- 
nism. We  have  pampered  a  great  enemy, 
and  have  no  other  enemy  to  pit  against  him. 
At  present  Bombay  and  Madras  remain 
"  stanch  " ;  but  should  the  infection  of  revolt 
spread  to  those  Presidencies,  India  would 
speedily  accomplish  the  comparatively  easy 
task  of  slaughtering  all  the  Europeans 
within  our  bounds,  and  would  have  to  be 
reconquered  under  circimastances  that  forbid 
a  renewal  of  the  adventurous,  piecemeal  con- 
quest by  which  we  won  it.  If  we  have  to 
accomplish  the  piecemeal,  adventurous  recon- 
quest  of  India,  it  must  be  at  least  before  we 
have  actually  lost  omr  empire,  or  been  driven 
be3rond  its  confines;  for  to  return  then 
would  be  a  labor  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
forbid  our  undertaking  it  at  ail. 

Another  section  of  the  community  h<^da 
that  England  would  be  best  without  her 
distant  dependendea :  costly  ornaments,  of 
no  value  as  subject  provinces,  and  equally 
available  for  England's  true  misaion  in  the 
world— commerce — ^if  we  threw  off  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  them  and  confined 
ourselves  to  the  relations  of  trade.  This 
section  points  on  the  one  hand  to  our  naval 
and  military  ezpenditmre,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  returns  of  Uie  Board  of  Trade  exhibiting 
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our  exports  and  imports;  and  insists  that 
our  true  marine  force  is  that  by  which  we 
convey  not  guns  but  goods,  that  our  really 
self-supporting  empire  is  that  of  traffic,  and 
that  ^e  should  be  all  the  better  if  we  were 
freed  from  the  burden  of  our  off-lying  depen* 
dencies.  If  these  views  are  ultimately  to 
prevail,  or  if  the  non-commercial  politicians 
who  doubt  our  capacity  to  hold  India  are 
correct  in  their  calculations,  it  would  be  a 
mere  waste  of  our  means,  of  our  wealth  and 
manhood,  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  India 
by  force  of  arms  and  of  military  expenditure. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  settle  with 
ourselves  whether  it  is  expedient  to  make  the 
sacrifices  requisite  for  keeping  our  empire 
and  restoring  in  India  the  full  standard  of 
English  power. 

If  we  judge  from  the  present  temper  of 
the  English  public,  and  the  deference  which 
is  paid  to  it  by  the  Executive,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  question  is  to  be  decidedly  an- 
swered in  the  affiimative.  But  even  in  that 
case,  we  shall  lose  nothing  either  in  honor  or 
in  the  chances  of  success,  if  we  endeavor  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  means  requisite 
for  the  great  end  proposed,  and  study  a  httle 
the  economy  of  conquest  At  present,  our 
Indian  policy  is  only  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Each  fortnight  has  brought  us  from  India  an 
instalment  of  worse  news,  and  each  fortnight 
has  carried  back  to  India  from  tliis  country 
an  instalment  of  increased  exertion.  It  is 
quite  proper  that  there  should  be  that  en- 
larged view  of  necessity,  that  augmented 
effort  to  perform  great  duties  in  India ;  but 
it  is  not  by  this  joume)'man  estimate  of  the 
work  to  be  done  that  we  shall  secure  the 
best  chances  of  success,  or  accomplish  it  with 
the  smallest  outlay  of  means,  with  the  small- 
est sacrifice  of  wealth  and  life.  It  is  not 
your  boldest  man  who  endeavors  **  to  make 
the  best  '^  of  a  danger  by  diminishing  the 
calculation  of  it  and  using  the  most  com- 
fortable words.  No  great  work,  even  of  en- 
gineering in  undisturbed  times  of  peace, 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  best  arrange- 
ments for  its  purpose  and  a  minimum  of  cost, 
unless  the  whole  scope  of  the  work  be  appre- 
hended from  the  first,  and  the  ways  and 
means  be  distinctly  calculated.  Is  it  so  in 
the  case  of  India  ?  We  are  assured  that  a 
large  force  will  be  on  the  scene  of  conflict 
by  October  next ;  that  a  continuous  support 
has  been   provided   lor   the   British   com- 


manders ;  and  that  no  exertion  will  be  waiiW 
ing  to  meet  every  increased  demand.  But 
we  can  already  see  a  little  fiirther  than  that 
It  is  evident  that  the  whole  mutinous  army, 
with  the  marauding  bands  which  it  will  leave 
behind,  will  not  be  reduced  for  some  consid- 
erable time  to  come.  The  army  of  recon- 
quest might  proximately  be  estimated;  but 
after  that  army  shall  have  done  its  work,  a 
powerful  guard  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  position  in  India,  and  to  suppress 
with  a  strong  hand  every  new  attempt  at 
contesting  it  Even  beyond  that,  some  fur- 
ther measures  must  be  in  contemplation,  such 
as  a  reorganization  of  the  Bengal  army,  or  of 
those  portions  of  the  Native  army  which 
must  assist  the  British  in  maintaining  our 
dominion, — a  process  to  be  carried  on  still 
under  the  guard  of  powerful  British  forces. 
A  sound,  political  generalship  would  forecast 
the  strategy,  not  only  of  the  next  campaign, 
but  of  the  campaign  after  the  next — the  po- 
litical, we  mean,  as  well  as  the  military  strat- 
egy :  and  would  be  able,  even  in  tluB  instant 
September,  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
ways  and  means  which  will  be  necessary  for 
these  successive  strokes  of  atatevmaitthip. 
And  we  say  there  will  be  the  best  chance  of 
success  if  the  whole  operation  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  designed  from  the  very  commence- 
ment. 

The  same  policy  of  comprehensive  prepa- 
ration is  justified  by  every  consideration  of 
finance  and  commerce ;  for  the  charge  of  re- 
conquering India  must  to  a  great  extent  fall 
immediately  upon  England.  **  But  England 
will  repay  herself  out  of  the  Indian  Irevenuea 
and  Indian  commerce."  In  what  way  ?  By 
as  rapid  a  development  as  possible  of  the 
productiveness  of  India  under  a  better  sys- 
tem :  and  how  can  we  so  promptly  secure  the 
repayment  as  by  taking  every  necessuy 
means  to  restore  order  at  whatever  coat 
of  immediate  outlay?  Whatever  it  may 
amount  to,  the  gross  outlay  ^riU  ultimately  be 
paid ;  but  unquestionably  it  w^ill  be  large  in 
proportion  as  we  handle  the  subject»<^  India 
with  an  auctioneer's  statesmanship,  and  allow 
our  estimate  of  the  charge  to  rise  as  the  dif> 
ficulties  rise  before  us. 

Our  oountr}inen  vrill  have  to  pay  for  this 
process,  and  on  many  of  them  the  burden 
will  be  grievous :  they  will  bear  it  cheerfully 
or  otherwise  in  proportion  as  they  think  thd 
stateemanihip  likely  to  be  suooeadUl— in  pio- 


portion  as  the  other  di£ScuUie8  of  India  offer 
new  opportunities  .for  English  energy,  Eng- 
lish enterprise,  and  the  improvement  of  our 
institutions,  demanded  by  the  rising  intelli- 
gence of  all  classes.    The  troubles  in  India 
will  be  the  fresh  opportunity  for  those  emu- 
lators  of   Clive,  Wellington,    and    Warren 
Hastings,  who  live  unpronounced  amongst 
OS ;  and    in  proportion   as  the    responsible 
Government  in  Londbn  shows  itself  able  to 
appreciate  such  instruments,  in  proportion  as 
it  fairly  offers  a  field  for  the  energy  of  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  classes,  its  administration  will 
be  popular,  its  demands  met  vrith  cheerful 
promptitude. 
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It  is  not  only  the  opportunity  for  energetic 
men  and  rising  cadets,  it  is  the  opportunity 
for  English  statesmanship ;  and  if  we  have 
amongst  us,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  any  man  . 
who  can  break  away  from  the  slavery  of  rou* 
tine — who  can  for  the  moment  take  a  stand 
apart  from  the  beaten  track,  and  view  the 
future  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  surveying 
the  coming  campaigns  vnth  the  eye  of  a  po- 
litical general  employing  his  resources  with 
such  true  economy  as  to  use  all  and  waste 
none — that  man  will  write  himself  on  the 
history  of  England  and  India  as  a  great 
man. 


To  BE  WOBTH  A  Plum. — Can  any  one  fiimish 
an  explanation  of  this  expression  T  The  word 
plunit  in  the  usually  received  acceptation  of 
£100,000  first  come  under  lexicographical  cog- 
nizance, I  believe,  in  Johnson^s  Dictionary, 
He  speaks  of  it  as  used  *'  in  the  cant  of  the 
ci tj,*'  and  gives  quotations  from  Addison, 
Prior,  Ac,  to  show  how  the  word  was  employed. 
No  one  of  these  quotations,  however,  indicates 
the  amount,  nor  gives  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  origin  of  the  peculiar  application  of  the 
word.    Thus  Prior  says : 

**  The  miser  must  make  up  his  plum. 
And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  sum." 

Richardson  (sub  voce)  intimates  that  no  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  can  be 
given,  bat  in  the  Supplement  lately  published, 
he  hazards  the  supposition  that  it  means 
**  (perhaps)  a  plumper,  a  plump  sum."  In 
Mandealle's  notes  on  his  Fable  of  the  Bees,  I 
find  a  passage  which  slightly  modifies  the  notion 
conveyed,  by  transferring  it  from  the  possession 
to  the  possessor.  **  If  an  ill-natured  miser  who 
is  almost  a  plumb,  and  spends  but  fifty  pounds 
a  year,"  &c. — P.  83. — Notes  and  Queries. 


Babnacles  anu  Spectacles. — I  have  always 
understood  the  difference  between  barnacles 
and  spectacles  to  be  this  :  that  spectacles  are 
merely  single  glasses,  as  aids  to  the  sight,  and 
barnacles  double,  i.e.  with  side  pieces.  The 
latter,  I  think,  are  more  frequently  of  colored 
glass,  and  used  more  as  protectors  from  wind, 
dust  and  glaring  light,  than  as  aids  to  the 
sight.  May  they  not  have  been  called  barna- 
cles from  the  similarity  in  shape  to  the  black 
streak,  which  proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  beak  in  a  line  to  the  comer  of,  and  right 
round  the  eye  of  the  bernicle,  or  barnacle  goose 
(Anserbemicla)?  If  Opticus  has  the  means 
of  looking  at  an  engraving  of  this  bird,  I  think 
be  will  allow  that  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 


in  the  mark  to  the  shape  of-a  pair  of  spectacles; 
and  as  it  with  the  whole  eye  of  the  bird  looks 
dark,  like  a  dark  pair  of  glasses,  it  might,  as  I 
have  said  above,  have  suggested  the  name  of 
barnacles.  I  have  since  consulted  an  old  French 
dictionary  for  Besides,  which  it  gives  as  mean- 
ing Temple-glasses.  This,  I  think,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  my  supposition  as  to  what  barnacles 
are  is  correct. — Ab/es  and  Queries. 


Etymology  of  Buxom. — Oxoniensis  will  find 
the  following  in  Missale  ad  usum  Ecclesite 
Sarum,  fol.  1527.  tit.  Ordo  Sponsalium  fol. 
XXXIX.: 

••  I,  JVtake  thee  JV"  to  my  weddyd  husbode 
tho  haue  &  to  holde  for  thys  day  for  better,  for 
wurs,  for  richere,  for  porer,  in  syknesse  and  in 
helthe  to  be  boneere  and  buxum  in  bed  et  at 
bord  tyll  deth  vs  depart,  yf  holy  chercfae  wol  it 
ordeyne :  And  thereto  I  plyche  the  my 
trewthe."  M.  C. 

In  Cotgrave's  English-French  Dictionary, 
published  in  1650,  Oxoniensis  will  find  **  Bux- 
om "  with  its  present  signification,  the  French 
meanings  given  being  *'gai,  joyeux,  haite." 
This  last  word,  haite,  now  obsolete,  I  think,  is 
translated,  **  Lively,  lusty,  blithe." — Notes  and 
Queries. 

The  Pretender,  and  Sir  Theophilus  Ools- 
THORPE. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
the  particulars  of  a  story  of  the  alleged  substi- 
tution of  a  son  of  Sir  Theophilus  for  a  son  of 
James  II.  7  making  thereby,  I  presume,  the 
first  Pretender  to  have  been  a  son  of  Sir  Theo- 
philus. Two  pamphlets  were  published  on  this 
alleged  transaction,  in  1*207  and  1745,  I  be- 
lieve; purporting  to  be  the  evidence  of  a  Mrs. 
Cooper,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  the  family, 
and  written.  Manning  says,  in  his  History  of 
Surrey,  in  a  very  plausible  style. — J^Totes  and 
Queries, 
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THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. — EVENING  HOURS. 


THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

With  patience  thread-bare  worn, 

.    With  eyelids  as  heavy  as  lead, 

A  member  sat  in  the  Commons'  House 

When  he  ought  to  have  been  in  bed. 
Sit !  sit !  sit ! 

In  dog  days,  small  hours,  and  frowse, 
And  as  his  place  he  couldn't  quit, 

.He  sang  the  song  of  the  House. 

«« Talk  !  talk  !  talk  ! 

<*  In  the  morning  from  twelve  Ull  four ! . 
«AndUlk!  talk!  talk  ! 

**  At  evening  for  eight  hours  more  ! 
**  It's  oh,  to  be  a  slave 

**  At  words  instead  of  work, 
«« With  Gladstone  and  Pam  for  Fox  and  Pitt, 

*'  And  Bethell  instead  of  Burke  ! 

••  Talk  !  talk  !  talk  ! 

**  Till  the  painted  windows  swim; 
"  Talk  !  talk  !  talk  ! 

<*  Till  the  lights  ii^  the  roof  w«x  dim  ! 
"  Clause  and  section  and  lin&— 

**  Line  and  section  and  clause — 
<*  Till  on  the  benches  we  fall  asleep, 

**  And  dream  of  making  laws. 

••  0  men,  with  incomes  clear, 

<*  0  men,  with  houses  and  wives, 
"  What  fools  we  are  to  be  stewing  here, 

**  When  we  might  lead  easy  lives  ! 
"Stick!  stick!  stick! 

**  In  the  stench  of  the  bone  boilers'  dirt; 
**  To  hear  Gladstone's  taunts  at  Bethell, 

**  And  Bethell's  rejoinders  pert ! 

"  Talk  !  talk  !  talk  ! 

**  Our  labor  lasts  night  and  day; 

And  what  are  its  wages  7 — nothing  a  year, 

**  And  election  bills  to  pay; 

The  right  to  stand  on  this  matted  floor, 

**  The  right  to  address  that  chair, 
•*  And  The  Times  a  blank— for  I'm  not  of  the 
rank 

•*  To  be  reported  there. 

"  Sit  !  sit  !  sit ! 

**  From  weary  chime  to  chime; 
•«  Sit !  sit !  sit ! 

**  And  to  miss  a  division's  a  crime, 
"  Amend,  divide,  and  report — 

<*  Report,  divide,  and  amend, 
**Till  each  section's  a  riddle,  the  act  a  snarl, 

<*  And  a  muddle  from  end  to  end. 
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Talk  !  talk  !  talk  ! 

**  In  the  blazing  midsummer  light; 

Talk  !  talk  !  Ulk  ! 

**  Through  the  sweltering  midsummer  night : 

While  all  about  the  House 

**  The  bone-boilers'  odors  cling. 

To  mock  us  with  dreams  of  the  heathery  hills 

**  Where  the  grouse  are  on  the  wing  ! 

0  !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

**  Of  the  heather  and  gorse  so  sweet, 

With  my  wide-awake  on  my  head, 

**  And  my  luncheon  at  my  feet ! 

For  only  one  short  hour 

**  To  feel  as  I  used  to  ftel, 


*'  After  a  morning's  blaxe  at  the  birds, 
"  For  an  appetite  for  my  meal !  " 

With  patience  thread-bare  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  as  lead, 
A  member  sat  in  the  Commons'  House 

When  he  fain  would  have  been  in  bed. 
Sit  !  sit  !  sit  ! 

In  dog-days,  small  hours,  and  ftrowse. 
And  as  the  debate  he  couldn't  quit. 
He  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

By  singing  the  song  of  the  House  ! 
— Punch. 

EVENING  HOURS. 

The  human  heart  has  hidden  treasures 

In  secret  kept,  in  silence  sealed ;  [ures. 

The  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the  pleas- 

Whose  charms  were  broken  if  revealed. 
And  days  may  pass  in  dull  confusion. 

And  nights  in  noisy  routs  may  fly, 
While,  lost  in  &me's  or  wealth's  illusion, 

The  memory  of  the  past  may  die. 

But  there  are  hours  of  lonely  musing. 

Such  as  in  the  evening  silence  come, 
When  soft  as  birds  their  pinions  closing. 

The  heart's  best  feelings  gather  home. 
Then,  in  our  souls  there  seems  to  languish 

A  tender  grief  that  is  not  woe  :  [gulsh, 

And  thoughts  that  once  wrung  groans  of  an- 

Now  cause  some  mild  tears  to  flow. 

And  feelings  once  as  strong  as  passions,   . 

Float  softly  back — a  Udwi  dream; 
Our  own  sharp  grieft  and  wild  sensations. 

The  taste  of  others'  sufferings  seem ; 
0  !  when  the  heart  is  freshly  bleeding. 

How  it  longs  for  that  time  to  be. 
When  througn  the  mists  of  years  receding. 

Its  woes  but  live  in  reverie  ! 

And  it  can  dwell  on  moonlight  glimmer. 

On  evening  shades  and  lonelmess. 
And  while  the  sky  grows  dim  and  dinimer, 

Heed  no  untold  woe's  distress — 
Only  a  deeper  impress  given 

By  lonely  hour  and  darkened  room. 
To  solemn  thoughts  that  soar  to  heaven. 

Seeking  a  life  and  world  to  tome. 

— ClutrlotU  Bronte. 

WATER  FALLS. 

But  oh  !  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  gre«n  kill  athwart  a  eedam  eovtr ! 
A  savage  place  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman's  wailing  fbr  h&  demon  lover ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  etasless  tnrmdl  seeth- 

As  if  this  earth  in  tut  thfck  pants  w«re  tmath- 

ing> 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  Ivroed, 
Amid  whose  swift,  half-intermitted  b«rtt 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  liks  rsbomding  hail. 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thrasher's  flail ; 
And  mid  these  dancing  rooks  fti  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  ths  sscred  river. 

COLEBIDOK. 
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Fwiy-jvoe  Letters  by  BA-anger,  and  details 
concerning  his  Life  —  IQuarante-Cinv 
Lettrest  ifc.'].  Published  by  Madame 
Louise  Colet.     (Paris,  Librarie  Nouvelle.) 

JdADAME  Louise  Colet, — ^who  is  accused 
by  a  ticketed  stiletto,  in  M.  Alphonse  Karr's 
armory,  of  fiaving  stabbed  the  author  of 
«*Le8  Gudpes  "  in  the  back,  and  whose  "  tete 
meridionaUy''  so  largely  referred  to  in  the 
trial  restraining  •  the  publication  of  the  love- 
letters  betwixt  Benjamin  Ck>nstant  and 
Madame  R^amier  which  took  place  some 
years  ago,  is  not  forgotten  by  any  one  caring 
for  the  literary  chit-chat  of  modem  Paris, — 
here  favors  us  with  a  new  proof  of  her  im- 
pulsiveness. How  long  has  Bferanger  been 
dead  ?  Some  tliree  weeks,  little  more  :  here 
is  her  book  about  B^ranger — ^not  tears  in 
rhyme,  but  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  in 
prose,  and  ransackings  from  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  Madame  Colet,  selected,  we  must 
say,  with  a  sharp  eye  to  business  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  poetess.  Did  she 
forget  her  friend's  express  wish,  that  no 
eulogy  should  be  spoken  over  his  grave? 
Has  she  not  here  given  among  her  first  spec- 
imens the  note  of  reply  to  her  inquiries  on 
the  morning  after  M.  Lafitte's  funeral  ? — 

"  Dear  Muse, — I  am  still  very  much  tired, 
but  you  are  too  good  in  making  yourself  so 
uneasy  about  me.  You  gave  me  tidings  of 
the  procession,  for  we  who  were  the  pall- 
bearers saw  nothing  ten  paces  from  us. 
What,  unfortunately,  I  saw  too  much  of  was 
the  stupid  ovation  which  they  tried  to  make 
as  we  came  out,  which  threw  me  into  a  suffi- 
ciently great  dilemma,  and  into  a  greater 
passion.  I  had  to  fly,  but  they  took  out  the 
norses  from  the  carriage  in  which  I  had 
tdien  refuge,  near  that  of  Lafitte  the  elder. 
At  last  I  contrived  to  reach  a  post  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  afforded  me  a  shelter 
from  this  ridiculous  enthusiasm — a  mourning 
eoach  was  sent  me,  and  municipal  guards  on 
horseback  accompanied  me,  to  keejp  t>ff  the 
too  flrreat  eagerness  of  the  street-folk.  I  am 
•eiuS)le  of  marks  of  sympathy,  but  they  must 
not  be  noisy  and  disorderly  ones :  thus  I 
cannot  conceal  from  you  thiat  I  have  been 
touched  to  the  utmost  by  the  j^allantry  of  the 
military  authorities,  who,  seemg  my  embar- 
rassment, assisted  me  to  extricate  myself 
without  any  act  of  violence  towards  the  crowd 
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which  had  so  strangely  troubled  my  sorrow. 
I  will  go  no  more  to  the  funerals  of  my 
friends." 

Surely  in  the  case  of  one  who  could  write 
so  honestly,  this  hasty  publication  is  a  ain 
against  knowledge,  as  much  as  against  good 
taste.  The  "  tete  nufridionale"  with  the  eye 
in  it  looking  to  the  shop  through  its  tears,  if 
here  confessed  in  all  its  impetuosity. 

Madame  Colet's  recollections  of  B^ranger 
are  neither  numerous  nor  important.    So 
largely  does  she  figure  in  them  herself  that 
but  for  other  data  to  aid  in  judgment  of  the 
character  of   the  greatest  poet,  which  we 
possess,  we  might  have  fkncied  him  a  French 
Hayley  to  a  Marseillaise  Seward.    He  read 
to  her  most  of  the  Napoleon  and  other  songs, 
which  are  shortly  coming.    One,  qalled  **  The 
Devil's  Daughter,**  haa  a  touching  legend— 
another,  "The  Apostle,"  was  dedicated  to 
Lamennais.    One  ^  A  Lesson  on  French  His- 
tory to  General  Bertrand's  Son,"  is  vouched 
for  as  containing  a  sublime  verse  about  Joan 
of  Arc ;  but  the  most  beautiful,  according  to 
Madame  Colet,  is  "  Madame  Letitia  at  Rome." 
Her  acquaintance  with  B^ranger  began  by 
correspondence.    From    1847  to   1848    the 
Singer  interested  himself  much  in  a  drama, 
which  Madame  Colet  was  writing.    By  the 
way,  it  was  after  a  reading  of  this  play  that 
Mdlle.   Rachel — who,   with    the  authoress,., 
was  twisting  her  way  homewards  in  a  coach.. 
among  the  barricades  of  February,  1848— 
broke  out  for  the  first  time  into  **  La  Mar- 
seillaise,'* by  the  infuriate  singing  of  whieh 
the  **  Muse  of  Israel"  propitiated  the  men  of 
the  Mountain,  on  whom  then  depended  the 
destinies  of  the  theatre  on  which  depended 
her  pension.    Madame  Colet  also  givea  the 
details  of  a  sort  of  lemonade-orgy  into  which* 
she  entrapped  B^ranger  at  "  La  Closerie  des 
LHas '' — a  music  and  dance  garden  of  im- 
equivocal  reputation,  where,  on  hia  being  rec- 
ognized, he  was  pelted  with  bouquets   and 
kisses  by  the  Lisettes  of  its  fairy  bowers^  and 
hugged  by  a  gigantic  negro  **  in  the  name  of 
the  colonies  " !    But  great  as  was  their  inti- 
macy, and  great,  Madame  Colet  would  have* 
us  believe,  as  was  the  poet's  enthusiasm  for- 
her,  there  was  a  point  which  evan.'^the  dear- 
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muse  "  might  not  poBB,  oi  Ihe  following  note 
will  show. — 

"  Your  letter  frightens  me:  you  threaten 
to  bring  dome  one  to  me,  whom  I  do  not 
know  J  and  that  is  b  !iberW  which  I  have  al- 
'lowcd  (0  none  of  my  old  mends.  I  hee  of 
you,  ihcn,  to  do  nothiog  of  the  kind.  You 
will  find  this  request  little  polite;  but  when 
the  question  is  defence  of  my  hole,  I  am  ca- 
pable of  any  thing.  Madame  Valmore  lately 
Drought  mc  two  strangera :  if  1  had  not  hecn 
afraid  of  giving  her  pain,  I  should  have  re- 
proached her  for  thia  want  of  good  breeding 
towards  a  man  who  loves  solitude  too  well  to 
be  treated  thus. 

Here  ate  a  few  extracts,  however,  in  which 
Beranger  writes  to  his  Betlina  on  other  sub- 
jects and  persons  tiian  her  works  and  their 

"  1  did  not  know  Delille  (writes  Btfranger 
in  1S44,  with  reference  la  a  couplet,  which  be 
had  contributed  by  way  of  epigraph  to  a  new 
edition  of  that  author^  poems)  j  be  Is  an  ad-  i 
mirablc  vcrnfier,  rich  m  hanpv  terms,  but 
which  he  hai  worn  out  himsell,  oy  repeating 

them  without  end  in  bis  too  nui '— 

Extolled  much  too  highly  in  hii 
which  then,  perhaps,  rendered 
him, — he  is,  without  doubt,  tO' 
lectcd   to-day.     This  belongs   I 

.   his   works— the   descriptive ;  a 
does  not  eiixt  for,  and  docs  not  befit 
gUBge,  in  spite  of  what  they  have  said, 
to  this,  that  Delille  WBS  devoid  of  bvention   •"■,■    ' 
and  of  sensibility.     As  a  man  he  was  simply    |" ''''"' 
a  charming  creature,  though  much  spoiled. :'' '^'^ 
The  Terror  did   not   reach   him,  but   caused 
him  great  fear.     He  escaped  into   England 
nflcr  Thennidor,  and  there,  devoted  to  royal- 
ism,  and  to  Anglomania,  he  shabbily  injurr^ 
his   own   country,  which   (»vered  him  with 
glory.    It  was  oy  favor  that  he  returned 
there.     There  would  be  pretty  stories  to  tell 
of  his  household ;  but  1  think  that  his  widow 

'  is  still  alive.  I  suppose,  too,  that  the  notice 
which  you  are  writmg  is  to  serve  as  introduc- 
tion to  some  of  his  poems.  So  there  is  no 
need  to  judge  him  too  severely.  And  then, 
with  us,  IS   it  permitted  to  refuse  the  title  of 

Ct,  and  even  of  grand  poet,  to  one  who 
made  any  verses  ?  Is  it  not  determined 
at  the  Acadebf.  and  elsewhere,  that  verses 
are  poetry  P 

Here,  too,  are  a  few  words  concerning 
Molibie— especially  to  be  recommended  to 
the  newest  Academician  and  poet,  M.  Pon- 
sard,  in  the  parallel  they  include.  "  They 
were  writt«),"  nys  the  incesiant  Madame 
Colet,  "while  I  wai  compoung  my  poem 
■ '  MoU^re.' " 


own  time, — . 

much  neg- 
I  the  class  of 
class   wliich  I 

Add! 


''  T.pbrum  tells  me  that  he  finds  yonr '  Mo- 
li<:re '  i^ieellent,  and  enters  into  details  on  the 
subject,  which  proves  that  it  is  not  l^htly  he 

jhcIko?.  You  hove  no  occasion  to  busy  your- 
xlC  «ith  the  Jesuits.  Moliere  was  on  no 
better  terms  with  the  other  reli^ous  coteries 
thnii  Mith  the  good  bthers.  Ilts  jibilosopbic 
versos  have  no  such  shabbincss.,  I  think, 
even,  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  those  whom 
hu  mistrusted  the  mosL  You  have  given 
him  a  thoiuht  of  our  own  times;  and  the 
proof  is,  that  the  most  eulogistic  epitaph 
made  on  him  was  by  Father*  Bonh our,  a 
Jesuit.  However,  if  you  insist  on  lallmg  on 
the  Jesuits,  you  can  show  him  as  having,  bv 
his  Turli^e,  completed  the  victory  of  PascaL 
Nowhere  nave  you  spoken  ofthe  admirable 
{■ocd  sense  of  the  ,n«at  conlemplaior,  as 
Itoileaii  called  bim.  You  might  also  make  a 
culojry  of  Molicre's  style,  the  finest  in  our 
tliciilie,  whether  of  prose  or  verse;  and  say 
iIkiI  niir  great  comio  author  is  the  most  per- 
fc'Ll  iif  dramatic  authors,  because  it  is  he  who 
ha.-:  ninrried  Art  with  Nature.  I.bbiIv,  can 
ion  not,  in  your  parallel  of  Moliuro' with 
Sliii',  ..iiPBre,  speak,  as  I  have  told  you,  of  the 
.:i  li. i\  precarious,  sometimes  poor  life,  which 
iLjiln-the  man  before  it  makes  the  poet, — 
\^  lii'.li  ,<ssure8  the  pre-eminence  of  those  who 
liave  lid  it,  while  it  does  not  prevent  others 
from  leaving  their  use?  But,  above  all,  that 
uliicli  1  insist  on,  is  the  picture  of  Molicre's 
I'lieiids  and  comrades  round  his  death-bed, 
uhile  they  broke  the  windows  of  his  house; 
F  Uic  passage  of  his  burial,  which 
ver  Gnmart  said,  to  give  pleasure  to 
itions,  (took  place  privately,  fie  sure 
to  say  that  the  grave  was  only  an  obscure 
ami  lilmost  unknown  trench,  to  which  La 
Poiitiiino  conducted  him;  and  where,  twenty 
^eiii'^  later,  he  went  to  sleep  beside  blm. — oa 
il'  rroiidcnce  had  wished  once  again  to  bring 
id^eihor  our  two  greatest  poets,  JJo  jiou 
know  that  La  Pontaine  was  laid  by  the  side 
rif  Mdliere  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint-Joseph, 
line  Monlmarte?  It  is  asserted  that  their 
remaijia  were  discovered  in '93 — they  ore  to- 
gcDitT  in  P^re  la  Chaise." 

There  is  something  of  gentle  irony  in  the 
follow  Jtig  scraps  concerning  two  of  B^ranger's 
faninus  contemporaries  and  friends.  The 
date  of  the  first  is  1844.— 


"Chat^nbriandisgoing, — but  he  doe* not 

yet  know  well  where.  Lamennains  in  Bur- 
f;imdy. — where  he  does  not  seem  to  he  well 
iinn^si'd.  It  is  very  difficult  to  enliven  these 
ii\  0  jxioT  great  men,  and  I  doubt  whether 
they  ivill  find  much  balm  for  their  wounds, 
on  their  travels.  If  they  had  au&red  ss  I 
have  done,  during  almost  three  montha,  pe^■ 
haps  theymight  hsvo  femid  '"""  "         '" 
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which  they  are  vainly  searching  for.  I  love 
them  too  much,  however,  to  wish  any  thing 
of  the  kind. 

You  inform  me  of  the  stay  of  Chateau- 
briand at  Maintenon.  If  he  passes  fifteen 
days  there,  he  will  be  bored  for  those  fifteen 
days.  Poor  Madame  H^camier  must  be  at 
her  wits'  end  to  find  amusement  for  her 
Louis-Quatorze.^ 

We  have  said  that  Madame  Colet  has  done 
her  best  to  drape  B^ranger  after  the  fashion 
of  a  French  Ilayley,  reciprocating  incense 
with  herself — the  Seward  of  the  friendship. 
But  it  seems  that  she  was  not  the  only  muse 
and  strong-minded  woman  by  whom  he  was 
beset ;  while  it  is  evident,  too,  from  glimpses 
which  this  correspondence  reveals,  that  he 
did  not  endure  his  honors  without  making  a 
private  face  or  two, — good-natured,  always, 
in  a  corner  at  the  choir  of  tuneful  wives  and 
widows  who  swung  their  censers  at  his 
feet.— 

"  When  you  are  writing,  tell  me  who  is 
Madame  Lesguillon,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my 


letter ; — and  who  is  Madame  Lormeau.  I 
have  had  to  thank  the  former  for  a  song 
which  has  made  my  shame-facedness — not 
my  modesty — ^blush  remarkably. 

"I  have  said  to  the  Countess  d'Agout 
[probably  in  regard  to  that  lady's  *  Nelida  * 
— a  novel  which  endeavors  its  worst  to  be  the 
*Glenarvon*  of  French  fictions],  that  women 
do  not  write  novels — they  always  write 
their  own  history." 

The  above  extracts  contain  some  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  of  this  vain  little 
book.  AVe  do  not  recollect  whether  the  fact 
has  been  elsewhere  noticed,  that  a  sister  of 
the  poet  still  survives  him,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  She  is  a  nun  in  the  Convent  des 
Oiseaux.  For  another  female  relative,  whom 
he  loved  tenderly,  about,  also,  to  become  a 
nun,  B^ranger  paid  the  dowry  of  4,000 
francs.  She  died  a  few  days  after  having 
taken  the  veil ;  and  the  community  wished 
to  restore  the  money  to  the  chansonnier,  but 
he  refused  to  receive  it. 


Marriage  op  two  Mutes  by  a  Mute  Clergt- 
1IA5. — In  the  city  of  Lexington,  on  the  evening 
of  August  6th,  was  witnessed  such  a  wedding 
party  and  such  a  marriage  ceremony  as  perhaps 
never  occurred  in  the  United  States,  certainly 
not  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  John  Blount, 
the  bridegroom,  is  a  deaf  mute,  who  was 
brought  up  in  Alabama,  but  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  at  Danville,  where  he  is  at  present 
an  accomplished  and  highly  esteemed  instruc- 
tor. He  is  a  tall  and  fine-looking  specimen  of 
a  man  and  is  a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Miss  Lucrctia  Ann  Hoagland,  the  bride, 
is  also  a  deaf  mute.  She  was  educated  in  the 
institution  at  Danville,  and  would  pass  for  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  lady  in  any  circle  of 
society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Hoagland,  the 
parents  of  the  bride,  at  whose  house  the  mar- 
riage took  place,  arc  also  both  of  them  deaf 
mutes.  They  received  their  education  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since  at  the  same 
institution.  They  have  three  other  children — 
two  of  whom  hear  and  talk ;  their  youngest,  a 
little  boy  of  nine  years  old,  is,  like  the  bride,  a 
mute,  and  expects  before  long  to  go  to  the  same 
institution,  to  obtain  that  inestimable  blessing 
-!— a  good  education — which  his  father,  mother 
and  sister  have  received  before  him. 

There  were  also  present,  as  invited  guests, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  educated  mutes,  all  of 
them  present  or  former  pupils  of  the  above- 
named  institution. 

The  attendant  of  the  bride,  Miss  Mary  Boyd, 
firom  Harrison  county,  was  as  modest,  beautiful 
tod  elegantly  dressed  a  lady  as  adorns  any 


drawing  room.  She  was  formerly  a  class-mate 
of  the  bride.  Other  young  ladies  who  were 
mutes  were  present,  who  attracted  marked 
attention  by  their  personal  charms  as  well  by 
their  superior  intelligence.  Young  gentlemen, 
also,  were  not  wanting,  of  fine  appearances, 
education  and  manners,  to  lend  interest  to  the 
occasion.  In  addition  to  the  mutes  who  were 
present,  from  intercourse  with  the  family  of  the 
bride,  or  in  some  other  way,  had  become  &mi- 
liar  with  the  sign  language,  so  that  the  conver* 
sation  of  the  evening  was  held  chiefly  in  the 
beautiful  pantomime  of  ^the  deaf  and  dumb. 

But  that  which  perhaps  gave  the  most  pecu- 
liar interest  to  the  occasion  was  the  fkct  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  celebrated  in  the  sign 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  officiat- 
ing clergyman  was  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Cheek,  Vice- 
Principal  of  our  State  Institution  at  Danville. 
Not  a  word  was  heard  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony— the  prayer,  the  propounding  of  the 
marriage  covenant,  the  benediction,  and  the 
blessing  at  the  wedding  feast,  were  all  per- 
ibrmed  in  the  graceful  and  eloquent  thoueh 
voiceless  language  of  gesture,  which  may  be 
termed  the  vernacular  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  mutes  who  were  present  all  testified  their 
peculiar  delight,  saying  that  they  had  often  wit- 
nessed marriages  before,  but  had  never  under- 
stood what  was  actually  said  and  done  until 
this  ooeasion.  It  was  taken  altogether,  emphat- 
ically a  mute  ftotival,  in  which  all  parties 
present  were  delighted,  and  which  fUrnished  a 
most  striking  exemplification  of  what  has  been 
done  and  can  be  done  for  the  unfortonate  mute* 
— From  the  LouitvilU  Journal. 
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Froin  ChamMn*  JouniL 
LOUIS  XVI  ON  THE  SCAFFOLD. 

Historians  of  all  political  shades  have 
till  recently  told  us  that  Louis  XVL  sub- 
mitted himself  with  pious  resignation  to  the 
&te  which  awaited  him ;  and  that,  attended 
to  the  scaffold  by  the  courageous  Abb^  Edge- 
worth  de  Firmont,*  a  relative  of  the  late 
Maria  Edgeworth,  he  tranquilly  surrendered 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  which, 
as  it  winged  its  flight  on  high,  was  accompan- 
ied by  these  fitmous  words  of  the  confessor : 
"Montez  au  cidfJUs  de  Saint  Louie!** — 
(Son  of  Saint  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven !)  But 
Louis  Blanc's  History  of  the  Revolution  gives 
a  version  as  new  and  as  startling  as  it  is  oppo- 
site and  extraordinary. 

"  At  ten  minutes  past  ten,*'  he  says,  "  the 
procession  reached  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
It  had' been  erected  in  front  of  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  in  the  square  called  after  Louis 
XV.,  and  near  the  spot  where  stood  the 
statue  of  the  most  corrupt  of  kings — a  king 
who  died  tranquilly  in  his  bed.  The  con- 
demned was  three  minutes  descending  from 
the  carriage.  Upon  quitting  the  Temple,  he 
had  refused  the  over-coat  which  Clery,  his 
valet^de-cfaambre,  had  offered  him,  and  now 
appeared  in  a  brown  coat,  white  waistcoat, 
gray  breeches  and  white  stockings.  His  hair 
was  not  disordered,  nor  was  any  change  per- 
ceptible in  his  countenance.  The  Abb^  de 
Firmont  was  dressed  in  black.  A  large  open 
space  had  been  kept  round  the  scaffold,  with 
cannon  on  every  side ;  while  beyond,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  stood  an  unarmed 
multitude.  When  the  executioner  came  to 
open  the  door  of  the*  carriage,  Louis,  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  ordered  him  to  take  care 
of  his  confessor.  Having  ahghted,  Louis  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  soldiers  who  surrounded 
him,  and  with  a  menacing  voice,  cried: 
«*  Sdence ! "  The  drums  ceased  to  beat,  but, 
at  a  signal  from  their  officer,  the  drummers 
went  on  again.  "  What  treason  is  this  P  **  he 
shouted.  «Iam  lost!  I  amlost!**  For  it 
is  evident  that  up  to  this  moment  he  had 
been  clinging  to  hope.  The  executioners 
now  approaching  him  to  arrange  hia  dress, 
he  repulsed  them  haughtily,  and  himself  re- 

•  flmont  ifl  the  nune  of  %  null  «8tate  in  the  coontj 
of  LoDcfbrd,  aboai  Htv  nUM  dlttont  from  the  Mat  of 
Um  UBewoith  flunUj  rt  Hmorthflown,  oelebntMl 
Miiie  tmrty  i«n  ago  Ibr  »  phiaatlmmioooUego,  foondod 
tliMW  in  iSlB  bv  tbtlate  Mr.  Lof«U  Uginrorth,  and 
whieh  ivM  miiA  adiBlrid  and  piaiMd  bj  Sir  Waiter 
Soott,  wtiiy  on  a  vlfU  to  IDst  Idctworth  dnxlnf  tte 

orws. 


moved  the  collar  from  hia  necL    But  all  the 
blood  in  his  frame  turned  into  fire  when  they 
sought  to  tie  hia  hands.    "  Tie  my  hands !  ** 
he  shrieked.    A  struggle  was  inevitable;  it 
came.      ''  It  is  indisputable,"  says  Merder, 
"  that  Louis  fought  with  his  executioners.** 
The  Abb^  Edgeworth  stood  by,  perplexed, 
horrified,  speechless.    At  last,  as  his  master 
seemed  to  look  inquiringly  at  him,  he  said : 
**  Sire,  in  this  additional  outrage,  I  see  only  a 
last  trait  of  the  resemblance  between  your 
majesty  and  the  God  who  will  give  you  your 
reward."    At  these  words,  the  indignation  of 
the  man  gave  way  to  the  humility  of  the 
Christian,  and  Louis  said  to  the  executioners  : 
"  I  will  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs."    They 
tied  his  hands,  they  ci^  off  his  hair,  and  thus 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  hia  confessor,  he  began, 
with  a  slow  tread  and  sunken  demeanor,  to 
moimt  the  steps  of  the  guillotine.    Upon  the 
last  step,  however,  he  suddenly  roused  him- 
self, and  walked  rapidly  across  to  the  other 
side  of  the  scaffold,  when,  by  a  sign  com- 
manding silence  to  the  drummers,  he  ex- 
claimed.  "  I  die  innocent  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted   to    me."     His  face    was   very    red, 
and,  according  to  the  narrative  of  his  con- 
fessor, **  his  voice  was  so  loud  that  it  could  be 
heard  as  far  as  the  Point  Toumant"    Some 
other  expressions  were  distinctly  heard  :  **  I 
pardon  the  authors  of  my  death ;  and  I  pray 
God  that  the  blood  you  are  about  to  shed 
may  never  be  visited  upon  France ! "    He 
was  about  to  continue,  when  his  voice  was 
drowned   by    the    renewed  rolling*  of  the 
drums,  at  a  signal  which,  it  is  affirmed,  was 
given  by  the  comedian  Dugazon,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  orders  of  Santerre.    *' Silence! 
Be  silent ! "  cried  Louis  XVI.,  losing  all  self- 
control,  and  stamping  violently  with  his  foot. 
Richard,  one  of  the  executioners,  seized  a 
pistol  and  took  aim  at  the  king.    It  was  nec- 
essary to  drag  him  along  by  force.    With 
difficulty  fiatstened  to  the  fifttal  plank,  he  con- 
tinued to  utter  terrible  cries,  only  interrupted 
by  the  fall  of  the  knife,  which  struck  off  his 
head.    This  was  inunediately  shewn  by  the 
executioners  to  the  people,  who  ihouted  in 
reply :  ^  Long  live  the  Republic  I " 

Such  is  the  version  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  a 
French  political  refugee  at  present  in 
this  country,  and  we  eonfess  we  have 
nerer  before  found  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  vanoos  accounts  we  have  perused  of  that 
great  political  tiagedj  of  the  first  French 
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Bevolutioil.  As  a  contrast  to  this  statement, 
we  shall  here  produce  the  narrative  we  have 
found  in  a  work  published  in  Paris  about  two 
years  ago,  entitled  Anecdotes  of  the  Reign 
of  Louis  XVL 

"  The  Execution, — People  have  been  ac- 
customed to.  read  the  account  given  of  Louis 
XVI's  death  by  royalist  historians  ;  we  prefer 
publishing  the  article  of  a  republican  journal 
of  the  time.  As  the  editor  of  that  journal 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  he  felt 
no  sympathy  for  the  victim ;  and  should  we 
possess  no  other  version  than  the  one  we 
quote,  the  king^s  last  dying  moments  cannot 
appear  otherwise  than  truly  Christian-like, 
truly  admirable." 

The  article  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  prison-hours  of  Capet,  as  the  republicans 
called  the  king,  on  the  day  when  his  sentence 
of  death  was  notified  to  him ;  but  as  this  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  common 
authorities,  we  pass  on  to  the  nearer  prep- 
arations for  the  dreadful  morrow. 

"The  minister  of  justice  had  brought  the 
confessor  with  him  in  his  carriajge,  and  when 
the  former  withdrew,  the  king  asked  for  his 
own  family.  Thereon  a  municipal  officer  re- 
paired to  the  females*  department,  and  said 
to  Antoinette:  'Madame,  a  decree  author- 
izes you  to  come  and  see  your  husband,  who 
is  desirous  to  see  you  and  your  children !  * 
At  nine  that  evening  the  whole  family  visited 
him,  when  there  were  screams,  and  tears,  and 
sobs  for  some  time.  After  that,  they  were 
all  a  little  calmer,  and  separated  at  half-past 
ten  ;  but  as  they  were  leaving  him,  the  king 
asked  of  his  guards  if  he  might  see  his  family 
once  more  on  the  morrow-morning,  to  which 
he  was  answered  affirmatively,  acnd  then  he 
supped  by  himself.  During  the  family  in- 
terview, the  confessor  had  been  concealed  in 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  Temple  prison,  but 
when  the  family  left,  he  joined  Louis  Capet 
Some  time  after,  this  confessor  presented 
himself  before  the  sitting  council,  and  in- 
formed them,  that  as  Louis  wished  mass  to 
be  said,  it  would  be  expedient  to  have  the 
necessary  things  got  ready;  whereupon  the 
council  gave  their  orders,  and  the  vicar  of 
Saint-Francois  d'Assise  supplied  all  the  requi- 
sites. Louis  supped  as  usual,  spent  a. part 
of  the  night  with  his  confessor,  and  both  re- 
tired to  rest  in  different  chambers,  at  two 
o'clock,  Clery  receiving  Louis'  orders  to  be 


entered  his  room  at  the  hour  appointed, 
dressed  him,  and  arranged  his  hair,  which 
while  being  done,  Louis  took  from  off  his 
watch'Kihain  a  wedding-ring,  upon  which  his 
own^  and  Ms  wife's .  initials,  as  well  as  the 
date  of  their  mfarriage,  were  engraven.  At 
half-past  six  he  heard  mass,  partook  of  the 
sacrament,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  up 
till  eight  o'clock,  with  his  confesssor.  He 
then  asked  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  the 
the  council,  after  deliberation,  reftised  him. 
When  the  moment  of  departing  for  the 
place  of  execution  arrived,  he  asked  to  be 
left  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  He  then 
handed  the  small  ring  mentioned  to  Clery, 
paying  to  him  :  *  Give  this  to  my  wife,  and 
tell  her  that  I  separate  from  her  with  sor- 
row and  anguish.'  He  also  gave  him  for  his 
son  a  silver  watch-seal,  upon  which  the 
crown  of  France  was  engraved,  and  a  small 
packet  of  the  hair  of  all  his  family  for  the 
queen,  adding :  <  Say  to  her  that  I  ask  par- 
don for  not  having  sent  for  her  as  I  prom- 
ised ;  but  it  was  only  to  spare  her  the  pangs 
of  a  cruel  separation.'  He  also  wished,  to 
hand  a  paper  to  one  of  the  municipal  guards, 
who  refused  taking  charge  of  it ;  but  another 
of  them  took  it.  It  was  his  will  and  testa- 
ment. He  requested  that  Clery  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  his  family ;  and  then 
he  took  his  departure  with  calmness,  without 
being  bound,  and  accompanied  by  the  dti- 
zen-lieutenant  Labrasse,  a  sergeant-migor  of 
gendarmerie,  and  his  confessor.  He  was 
observed  asking  several  times  for  his  hat, 
which  was  given  to  him.  When  near  the 
staircase,  he  wanted  to  speak  privately  to  a 
person  present,  but  was  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  the  L'eutenant.  '  O,  fear  nothing,' 
said  he.  He  then  descended  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  crossed  the  court-yard  on  foot,  through 
a  double  row  of  gendarmes.  When  he 
reached  the  carriage,  which  was  the  mayor's 
own  private  one,  he  went  in  first,  followed  by 
his  confessor,  and  the  lieutenant  and  ser- 
geant-major; the  former  next  to  him,  and 
the  two  latter  placing  themselves  opposite  to 
him.  While  on  the  way,  he  read  the  prayers 
for  the  dying  and  the  Psalms  of  David. 
The  greatest  silence  reigned  around.  On 
arriving  at  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  (the 
square  since  called  after  Louis  XV.),  he  sev- 
eral   times  recommended   his  confessor  to 

• 

the  special  care  of  the  lieutenant,  and  then 


with  him  by  five     He  slept  well ;  and  Clery  alighted.    He  was  instantly  given  up  to  tlie 
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executioner.  He  took  off  his  coat  and 
cravat  with  his  own  hands,  and  only  kept  on 
his  plain,  swanskin  vest.  At  first  he  would 
not  allow  his  hair  to  be  cut  off  or  his  hands 
to  be  tied  j  but  after  a  few  words  from  his 
confessor  bo  submitted.  He  ihen  mounted 
the  scaffold,  advanced  towards  the  left  side, 
his  face  being  very  red,  and  looking  for 
some  minutes  on  the  objects  around,  in- 
quired if  the  drums  would  not  cease  beating. 
He  wished  to  go  forward  to  speak  to  the 
vast  concourse  collected,  but  several  voices 
cried  out  to  the  executioners,  who  were  four 
in  number,  to  do  their  duty.  Nevertheless, 
while  being  strapped  to  the  fatal  plank,  he 
distinctly  pronounced  these  words :  *  I  die 
innocent ;  and  it  is  my  wish  that  my  blood 
may  be  of  use  to  the  French  people,  and 
that  it  may  appease  the  wrath  of  Almighty 
God.*  At  ten  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  his 
head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  then 
held  up  to  the  people,  when  from  all  sides 
the  cry  of  *  Long  live  the  Kepublic ! '  was  in- 
stantly heard.  Louis*  remains  were  placed 
in  an  osier  pannier,  taken  off  in  a  cart  to  the 
churchyard  of  the  Madeleine,  and  interred 
in  a  grave  between  two  layers  of  quicklime. 
A  guard  was  placed  over  it  for  a  couple  of 
days." — Les  Revolutions  de  Paris, 

Let  the  reader  "  look  on  this  picture  and 
on  that,"  and  determ  ne  which  of  the  two  is 
the  more  consistent  with  the  general  charac- 
ter and  bearing  of  Louis. 

Perhaps  we  may  close  this  brief  notice  by 
following  the  melancholy  eontents  of  that 
osier  pannier  to  its  grave  of  quicklime,  and 
shewing  the  anxiety  felt  even  by  the  regicides 
to  treat  the  remains  of  the  king  with  decency 
and  decorum. 

"On  the  20th  of  January,  1793,"  says 
Benardon,  "the  executive  power  communi- 
cated to  M.  Picavez,  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
of  La  Madeleine,  their  instructions  relative 
to  the  obsequies  of  his  majesty  Louis  XVL  ; 
but  the  worthy  vicar,  not  feeling  himself 
equal  to  the  fulfilling  of  a  task  so  onerous 
and  so  painful,  feigned  illness,  and  advised 
me,  as  his  principal  curate,  to  fill  his  place, 
and  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  executive 
power.  My  first  answer  was  a  positive  refii- 
sal,  because  none  perhaps  ever  loved  the  king 
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more  than  myself;  but  I  at  last  consented,  as 
M.  Picavez  made  me  apprehend  the  disagree- 
able consequences  which  might  accrue  to  us 
both,  if  I  persisted  in  my  refusal.  On  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  therefore,  the 
21st  of  January,  after  having  made  sure 
that  every  thing  ordered  by  the  executive 
power — such  as  the  quantity'  of  quicklime, 
and  the  depth  of  the  grave,  which,  as  well 
as  I  can  remember,  was  to  be  either  ten  or 
twelve  feet — had 'been  punctually  attended 
to,  I  went,  accompanied  by  the  late  Abb6 
Damoreau,  and  took  up  my  position  at  the 
gate  of  the  church,  and  there  awaited  in 
solemn  silence,  the  arrival  of  the  royal  corpse. 
When  I  claimed  the  body  of  his  majesty, 
the  members  of  the  department  and  of  the 
commune  replied  to  me  that  they  had  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  lose  sight  of  it  for  a 
moment ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  accompany 
them  to  the  cemetery  situated  in  the  Rue 
d'Anjou  St  Honors.  When  we  reached  and 
entered  it,  I  obtained  profound  silence,  and  ' 
then  the  royal  corpse  was  delivered  up  to  us. 
It  was  clad  in  a  white  vest  (pique  blanc)t 
gray  silk  breeches,  and  stockings  of  the 
same.  We  chanted  the  vesper-service,  and 
recited  all  the  prayers  in  use  for  the  ser>dce 
of  the  dead ;  and  truth  commands  me  to 
say  that  the  vast  populace  around,  whose 
cries  and  vociferations  bulf  so  lately  rent  the 
air  and  chilled  the  heart,  listened  in  the 
most  religious  .  silence  to  the  prayers  and 
orisons  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  his 
majesty's  soul.  We  then  withdrew  in  silence, 
after  so  painful  a  ceremony,  and  a  procks 
verbal  (authenticated  report)  was  drawn  up 
on  the  spot  by  the  judge  de  paix.  On  my 
return  to  ^  the  church,  I  drew  up  myself,  and 
inscribed  a  funeral  act,  in  due  form,  in  a 
plain  register-book,  which  was  seized  and 
carried  off  by  the  revolutionary  committee, 
c>n  the  compulsory  closing  of  that  church." 

In  the  midst  of  a  nicely  laid  out  garden,  * 
formerly  the  cemetery  of  La  Madeleine,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  ihe  Rue  d'Anjou,  and 
open  to  the  public,  stands  the  Chapelle  Ex- 
piatoire,  erected  after  the  Bestoration,  in 
memory  of  Louis  XVL ;  and  even  to  this 
day,  after  the  turmoils  of  revolution  and  sub- 
version, that  expiatory  edifice  18  always 
crowded  on  every  21st  of  January. 


Ettidea  Biaiortqties  et  Biographiquei,  Par 
■  M.  le  Baron  de  Baronte,  de  I'Acadfinie 

Fran^abe. 

Amongst  the  numerous  French  writcM 
wlio  haye  illustintcd  particular  periods  of  the 
history  of  theii  country,  or  have  detached 
from  it  the  biographiea  of  iu  moeC  lemariui- 
ble  men,  few  ^names, — none,  peihapt — stand 
higher  than  that  of  M:  da  Barante.  His 
"  Lives  of  the  Uukes  of  Burgundy,"  fbr  com- 
prebeitsivcness,  cleameBA,  ngor,  [ucturesque 
grouping,  and  instructive  detail,  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  any  modem  hiatorical 
vork,  while  his  minor  studies  and  biograpbi- 
oal  sketches  arc  no  less  remarkable  for  th«r 
philoaophicol  truth  and  accuracy  of  delinea' 


The  greater  number  of  autgeota  which  &L 
de  Barante  has  just  published,  do  not  nov 
see  the  light  for  the  first  time.  They  origi- 
nally constituted  a  collection  which  appealed 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  aereral  new 
Studies  have  been  added,  and  aome  of  the 
most  important  Biographies  are  greatly  am- 
plified. The  author  has  a  predilection  fbr 
this  form  of  writing,  which,  indeed,  has  been 
received  with  great  favor  by  the  Farislaa 
public,  amongst  whom  the  "Causeries  de 
Lundi,"  and  the  "  Portraits  Litterairea  "  of 
H.  de  Sainte  Beuve  excited  of  late  auch  vivid 
Interest.  M.  de  Barante's  confeanon  of  bith 
is  thus  set  forth :  "  If,"  he  says, 
"  In  this  assemblage  of  fragments,  treating  on 
different  subjects  and  written  at  different  pe- 
rioda,  a  general  direction  be  apparent,  I  please 
myself  by  thinking  that  there  will  be  found 
in  it  the  constant  desire  to  deal  with  impar- 
tial justice,  the  continual  fear  of  being  under 
the  yoke  of  exclusive  opinions  and  party 
aprit,  the  imperious  craving  fbr  rendering 
homage  to  all  that  is  noble  in  thought  and 
disinterested  in  action,  Whatever  may  be  ita 
inspiration  and  origin.  I  have  always  had  a 
great  dislike  for  pmemica ;  the  aggressive  life 
of  controversy  gives  birth  to  excessive  omn- 
tons,  and  'engender*  censorious  habits.  Wben 
I  first  began  to  look  round  me,  when  the  eyes 
of  my  reason  were  opened,  I  saw  that  the 
tonsequunccB  of  exaggerated  opinions  were 
so  fatal,  they  had  covered  France  with  go 
many  ruins  end  deluged  her  with  so  much 
blood,  the  country  had  pwd  so  dearly  fbr  the 
intoxication  ordeclamalion,  the  delirium  of 
pride,  and  the  irritation  of  self-love,  that  it 
vras  impossible  not  to  be  penetrated  with 
aversion  for  the  excesses  of  anaichr  wd  typ- 
anny." 


irnmis  B&BAins.  ''$#9 

M.  ^s  Barante  urges  Aat  the  moders^ 
id  impartiality  which  he  advocates  hear  no 
F<em1)lance  to  that  inert  bdiflerence,  now  to 
common,  which  proceed!  either  frran  law- 
uJe,  eoeptidsm,  interested  caloulation,  or 
fccbleneu  of  character,  and  he  juatifiea  hi) 
declaration  by  what  he  has  here  writtn. 
There  is  only  one  objecliOD  to  thia  very  oalm 
and  impartial  style.  It  is,  that  it  may  be 
curried  so  &r  as  to  deprive  the  picture  of  te 
true  force  and  color,  and  if  M.  de  Barante 
cxhibils  any  bilnrein  the  present  work),  it 
arises  from  a  partial  want  of  those  attribute*. 
A  parlizan  writer  has  always  warmth  to  re-  ' 
commend  him,  and  we  should  like  M.  de  B*- 
better  if  he  showed  more  of  the  spirit 
of  poTiizanship. 

The  personages  who  figure  most  ccospipD- 
□usly  in  M.  de  Barante't  collection  are  }lie 
principal  Vendean  chiefi,  soma  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  revolution,  several  of  the  gnat 
aoldicrii  of  the  republic,  and  others  who  served 
France  in  a  cdvU  caparaty,  the  bngest  me- 
moir being  given  to  the  long  end  honorable 
lite  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Prkst.  Of  the 
ministerial  career  of  this  nobleman,  which 
nas  confined  to  the  last  year  in  which  any 


frt^cdnni  of  action  still  remained  to  Louis  the 
Sixieenth,  M.  de  Barante  relates  many  partio- 
ukrs  to  show  that  had  his  firm  and  senuble 
advice  been  followed,  the  personal  safety 'of 
the  king  and  queen  might,  at  least,  have  been 
assured ;  but  the  mind  of  Louis  was  so  inoa- 
p^blc  of  decision,  the  faculty  of  acting  on 
any  buldly-fbrmed  resolution  was  so  com- 
pliitcly  denied  him,  timidity,  credulity,  and 
obstinacy  were  so  mingled  in  lus  nature,  ^t 
ta  help  him  effectually  was  a  thing  impoaii- 
blc.  The  frivolous  reasons  which  influenced 
this  right-meaning  but  weak-minded  monarch 
arc  well  instanced  in  the  following  anecdote ; 
-'  When  the  Council  of  State  was  called 
ii]>cin  to  determine  in  what  place  the  Slates' 
General  should  assemble,  M.  Necker  was  de- 
sirous of  convoking  them  in  Paris,  where  tie 
thought  to  preserve  the  prestige  of  his  popn- 
kiriiy.  But  historical  tradition  willed  that 
the  States'  Oeneral-  ought  never  to  meet 
amidst  the  tumultuous  movements  which,  M 
no  tnany  difierent  periods  had  s^tatedtliB 
capital.  The  King  hsteued,  but  said  nothing. 
It  was  imposNble  to  divine  his  opinion  from 
his  countenance.  IKArent  placeswere  meit- 
tioncd.  Tours,  Blois,  Orleans,  Cambreii 
each  city  i^as  named  m  turn,  but  Louis  re- 
msined  silent    The  Comicil  then  proposed 
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Compi^gne,  and  M.  de  Saint  Priest,  urging 
complaisance  to  a  point  of  ^hich  he  felt 
ashamed,  suggested  Saint  Germains.  Ar- 
rived at  this  point  the  Kin^  spoke.  *  It  can 
only  be  at  Versailles,'  he  said,  *  on  account  of 
the  hunting.* " 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  picture  of 
futility  to  sketches  of  men  whose  lives  were 
all  energy  and  vigor.  Such  men  were  the 
Vendeans  Cathelineau,  Bonchamp,  the  Prince 
de  Talmond,  Henri  de  la  Rochejaquelin ;  such 
was  General  Desaix,  the  right  hand  of  Naj^ 
leon ;  such  also  was  St.  Cyr. 

Marshal Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  the  companion- 
in-arms  of  Desaix,  and  ranking  almost  equal 
with  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  army,  sup- 
plies M.  de  Barante  with  a  very  interesting 
biography.  The  early  tendencies  of  this  dis- 
tinguished soldier  led  him  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the  year  1780,  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Rome 
to  study  on  his  own  account.  In  that  city  he 
remained  two  years;  he  then  travelled 
through  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  finally  returned 
to  Paris  in  1784,  where  he  mingled  amongst 
the  ateliers  and  led  the  life  of  an  artist,  be- 
coming the  pupil  of  Brenier,  a  painter  now 
forgotten.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
the  future  Marshal  ever  produced  any  pic- 
tures of  his  own  composition  ;  he  was  unable 
to  satisfy  himself  with  his  own  work,  and  un- 
certain, indeed,  as  to  whether  he  should  be- 
come a  painter  or  an  architect  While  in 
this  uncertainty  the  Revolution  came  to  give 
a  decided  direction  to  most  men's  minds. 
Young  Gouvion — ^he  at  first  bore  his  mother's 
name — ^had  no  very  marked  political  opinions, 
but  such  as  he  had  were  favorable  to  the 
changes  organized  in  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly on  the  14th  of  July,  1792.  He  had  a 
relation  who  was  major-general  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  PariSf  another  who  was  aid- 
de-camp  of  La  Fayette,  and  he  was  placed 
on  the  general  staff,  but  after  the  events  of 
the  10th  of  August  he  enrolled  himself,  with 
several  other  officers  of  the  National  Guard, 
in  one  of  the  battalions  which  the  Executive 
Council  called  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  had  at  last  hit  upon  his  real  profession, 
and  here  is  the  way  in  which  he  first  brought 
himself  into  notice : 

"On  the  Ist  of  September,  1792,  Gouvion- 
Saint-Cyr  entered  the  first  battalion  of  re- 
publican chasseurSf  but  all  his  comrades  were 
.not  animated  by  the  same  generous  senti- 
ments   that    had    decided    fis    vocation. — 


Amongst  the  newly  raised  troops  were  a. 
number  of  the  veriest  scamps  of  Paris,  and 
their  progress  to  join  the  army  was  marked 
by  license  and  want  of  disciphne.  The  batr 
talion  to  which  Saint-Cyr  belonged  was  des- 
tined to  recruit  the  force  of  Custine  at  May- 
ence.  The  General  had  been  informed  of  the 
excesses  they  had  committed  on  the  march. 
He  loved  his  soldiers  and  treated  them  like 
his  children,  but  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
Forming  the  battalion  into  a  hollow  square 
he  began  to  address  them  :  *  You  are  a  par- 
cel of  blackguards,'  he  said. — '  Not  all  of^us, 
interrupted  a  voice  from  the  ranks.  Custine 
demanded  to  know  who  was  the  speaker,  and 
a  captain,  elected  to  that  post  by  his  com- 
rades, stepped  forward :  he  was  a  tall  man, 
with  a*diBtmguished  air,  and  grave  and  intel- 
lectual features.  Custine  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  and  finding  that  he  was 
well  educated,  had  travelled,  and  knew  how 
to  draw,  placed  him  at  once  on  the  staff'." 

This  captain  was  Saint-Cyr,  and  he  soon 
became  conspicuous  for  those  qualities  which 
are  so  necessary  to  a  staff  officer — exactness 
and  rapidity  of  coup  d^ceilj  skill  to  discern 
the  advantages  or  defects  of  military  positions, 
an  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  best  lines  of 
march,  and  the  capacity  for  discovering  the 
weak  points  of  the  enemy.  Thus  endowed, 
Saint-Cyr  rose  rapidly,  and  in  the  month  of 
November,  1793,  we  find  him  already  the 
chief  of  the  staff  of  General  F^rino,  and 
directing  the  operations  of  his  division.  The 
organization  of  the  republican  army  was  very 
different  from  that  which  had  characterized 
the  armies  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  thirty 
years  before.  Rank  was  then  altained 
through  birth  and  favor,  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  warfare,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  generals  who  were  employed,  knowing 
their  own  incapacity,  and  fearing  failure, 
made  a  point  of  undertaking  nothing.  This 
faineant  system  was  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood, that  upon  one  occasion  the  Marshal 
de  Broglie  having  sent  an  order  to  the  Count 
de  Guerchi  to  execute  some  particular  move- 
ment, and  being  certain  that  the  latter  would 
raise  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, wrote  beforehand  his  reply  to  the  letter 
which  was  to  inform  him  of  the  Coun£'8  rea- 
sons for  not  having  executed  the  order,  and 
when  the  aide-de-camp  arrived  with  M.  de 
Guerchi's  report,  Marshal  Broglie's  answer 
was  placed  in  his  hands.  SaintrCyr  was  not 
a  man  of  this  stamp,  nor  indeed  were  any  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Republic    They  were  a 
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new  race  of  men,  in  whom  the  true  princi- 
jitet  of  the  military  art  were  suddenly  devel- 
oped. Knowing  the  country  well  into  which 
he  was  called  to  operate,  he  soon  established 
A  high  reputation,  and  when  he  explained  the 
combinations  which  he  had  conceived,  the 
usual  remark  was, "  Saint-Cvr  is  playing  at 
chess."  This  reputation  for  strategy  became 
80  widely  known  that  Hentz,  the  deputy  from 
•  the  Convention,  resolved  to  make  the  young 
staff-officer  a  general.  "  But,"  said  Saint-CjT, 
objecting,  '*I  am  a  cousin  of  Oouvion,  the 
friend  of  La  Fayette."  "  No  matter,"  replied 
the  representative,  "  one  scamp  in  a  family 
does  not  prevent  the  rest  from  serving  their 
country,"  and  Saint-Cyr  at  once  received  his 
high  promotion,  due  chiefly  to  the  services 
which  he  rendered  at  Geisberg  in  December, 
1793,  when  Hoche  compelled  the  Austrians 
to  rccross  the  Ilhine.  A  series  of  brilliant 
services  followed,  which,  seven  years  after- 
wards, were  rewarded  by  a  sabre  of  honor 
from  the  First  Consul,  who  named  him  the 
first  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  army  of  Italy, 
where,  in  the  interim,  Saint-Cyr  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  But  before  the  battle 
of  Marengo  was  fought,  Saint-Cyr  disproved 
the  somewhat  disparaging  remark  of  Moreau 
that  "  with  Desaix  battles  were  always  won ; 
with  Saint-Cyr  they  were  never  lost."  Before 
he  withdrew  from  Moreau's  army  he  found 
himself  in  a  dangerous  position,  opposed  to 
a  far  superior  force,  upon  whose  presence  his 
commander-in-chief  had  not  calculated.  He 
at  once  assumed  the  oficnsive,  and  fell  suc- 
cessively on  both  wings  of  the  Austrian  army, 
which  was  separated  by  a  hill.  General 
Kray,  who  commanded  the  Austrians,  aban- 
doned his  magazines  at  Biberach,  and  had 
two  thousand  mep  taken  prisoners.  That 
diy  was  always  a  glorious  souvenir  for  Saint- 
Cyr. 

But  high  as  Saint-Cyr  stood  in  the  opinion 
of  Napoleon,  he  was  not  included  in  the  list  of 
the  eighteen  marshals  of  f*rance  whom  the  Em- 
peror created  on  his  accession  to  the  supreme 
power  in  1804.  He  was  too  independent, 
and  lent  himself  too  little  to  political  intrigue 
for  this  to  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  knew 
by  what  process  the  highest  distinctions  were 
gained.  He  was,  however,  appointed  Colo- 
nel-General of  the  Cuirassiers,  a  Grand  Offi- 
cer of  the  Empire,  and  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  also  received  em- 
p]o}7nent  under  Masscna  in  Italy,  where  he 


commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  at 
Castel  Franco,  with  an  inferior  force,  defeated 
the  Prince  de  Rohan,  making  him  prisoner 
with  all  his  men.  At  a  later  period  came  the 
war  in  Spain,  where,  like  most  of  the  French 
Generals,  his  successes  were  not  commensur- 
ate with  his  abilities.  PlAced  in  a  false  posi- 
tion by  Augereau,  who  pleaded  ill-health  for 
not  taking  command  of  the  army  before 
Girona,  ho  resigned  his  o^  command,  and 
for  this  act  of  indej)endence  he  was  censured 
by  the  Minister  of  War,  and  ordered  to 
remain  in  arrest  on  bis  estate,  wiih  the  de- 
privation of  his  military  appointments. 
Saint-C}T  offered  no  protest  against  this 
severity,  and  passed  two  years  in  this  species 
of  exile,  but  in  1811,  on  the  distribution  of 
favors  consequent  on  the  birth  of  the  Ring  of 
Home,  he  was  recalled  to  the  Council  of 
State,  and  all  his  appointments,  with  their 
arrears,  were  restored.  In  the  fatal  expedi- 
tion to  Russia  Saint-Cyr  held  a  high  com- 
mand ;  he  was  wounded,  for  the  first  time, 
at  Polotsk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and 
ten  days  later,  defeating  the  Russians  in  a 
pitched  battle,  where  he  was  again  severely 
wounded,  he  at  length  received  the  baton  of 
a  Marshal,  the  last  wiiich  Napoleon  ever 
conferred. 

After  the  retreat  from  Moscow  the  newly- 
made  Marshal  was  attacked  by  typhus  fever, 
liis  wounds  broke  out  afrenh,  and  he  returned 
to  France,  where  he  remained  till  summoned 
to  Dresden,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Bautzen.  On  that  occasion  he  would  haTe 
held  an  important  command,  but  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  fell  down  senseless,  re- 
mained without  consciousness  for  several  hours, 
and  would  doubtless  have  died  if  in  falling  he 
had  not  received  a  severe  wound  firom  which 
the  blood  abundantly  flowed.  As  soon  as  he 
recovered  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  c(Jnscript8  newly  arrived  from 
France,  and  was  ordered  to  occupy  Dresden 
and  Pima,  while  Napojeon  marched  on  Leip- 
sic.  After  the  Emperor  had  been  defeated 
there,  Saint-Cyr  received  instructions  to  make 
conditions,  and  a  capitulation  was  signed  with 
the  Russian  generals  Tolstoy  and  Klenau, 
which  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  generalis- 
simo of  the  allied  armies,  subsequently 
refused  to  ratify.  Saint-Cyr  protested,  but 
in  vain ;  he  was  made  prisoner  with  his  men, 
and  sent  to  Carlsbad.  This  news  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Emperor  to  a  committe  of 
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general  officers  assembled  to  confer  on  plans 
for  the  defence  of  the  French  territory. 
"  Thirty  thousand  men  have  been  lost  to  us 
by  this  act,"  said  they.  "  Worse  than  that," 
returned  Napoleon,  "  we  have  lost  Sairit-Cyr." 
The  marshal,  detained  a  prisoner  of  war,  did 
not  return  to  France  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire. 

Marshal  Gouvion  Saint^Cyr  was  one  who 
served  France,  and  not  the  emperor  only. 
When  the  Restoration  took  place  he  was 
summoned  to  the  council  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth. He  upheld  the  cause  of  the  king  as 
long  as  it  was  possible,  declined  re-employ- 
ment under  Napoleon,  proffered  advice  re- 
specting the  defence  of  Paris  after  Waterloo, 
but  refused  to  take  the  command  when  his 
opinions  were  not  adopted,  and  finally,  on 
the  second  return  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
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accepted  the  post  of  Minister  of  War.  In 
that  capacity  he  rendered  eminent  services  to 
the  army  for  upwards  of  three  years,  when 
he  retired  with  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  de 
Hichelieu.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
past  in  retirement,  agriculture  and  the  pre- 
paration of  his  memoirs  occupying  his  time. 
He  died  at  Hy^res  in  1830,  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  his  last  words,  when  a  refreshing 
drmk  was  offered  him,  being,  "  Ah,  why  can- 
not every  one  of  our  poor  soldiers  have  the 
same  :  what  good  it  would  do  them !  " 

We  have  dwelt  upon  Marshal  Saint-C}T's 
career  because  it  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  con- 
scientious man,  who  was  guided  all  his  life  by 
a  sentiment  of  duty  rather  than  by  the 
desire  for  glor}',  or  the  thirst  of  ambition. 
We  shall  return  to  this  book  for  an  extract  or 
two. 


The  Select  Committee  of  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
accompanied  by  some  naval  officers  of  experi- 
ence and  a  number  of  the  Royal  Artillery  gar- 
rison, assembled  in  the  Plumstead-marsbes  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  final  experiment 
with  Martin's  shells.  These  shells  were  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Government  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1856,  and  have  since  undergone 
four  experimental  trials.  Yesterday's  trial 
was  conducted  by  the  inventor  himself,  who  is 
a  manufacturing  founder  residing  at  Blackwell. 
The  shells  employed  on  the  different  occasions 
have  been  of  various  dimensions  so  as  to  con- 
tain from  281b.  to  48lb.  of  fluid  metal.  The 
butt  yesterday  was  the  old  S6-gun  frigate, 
fitted  out  with  upper  and  orlop  decks,  as  used 
on  the  former  trials,  which,  having  been  reno- 
vated, and  the  upper  deck  covered  and  strength- 
ened with  the  addition  of  a  nnmber  of  gun  car- 
riages, looked  really  like  a  ship  at  sea.  The 
gun,  a  C8-pounder  of  8-inch  calibre,  fired  five 
ahots  filled  with  the  burning  liquid  at  a  distance 
of  900  yards  from  the  object,  two  of  which  pen- 
etrated the  broadside  facing  the  gun.  The  re- 
sult was  perceptible  immediately  after  the  first 
shot  was  fired,  as  smoke  was  observed  issuing 
from  the  portholes  on  either  side.  The  third 
shot  fell  slightly  short  of  the  mark,  burst,  and 
oast  it  destructive  contents  with  fearful  effect 
on  the  ship,  and  the  other  two  shots  were  em- 
bedded in  the  ground  without  striking  the  tar- 
get. A  powerful  engine  from  the  Royal  Arse- 
nal, already  in  attendance,  was  then  ordered  to 
pour  a  stream  of  water  over  the  bumiug  ship, 
but  this  appeared  only  to  revive  the  flames, 
which  burst  forth  with  rabid  friry,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  rain,  which  had  completely 
saturated  the  timbers,  and  which  even  then 
partially  continued.  After  the  utmost  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  firemen  to  subdue  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames  the  pamps  were  ordered  to 


be  withdrawn,  and  the  ship's  timbers  were 
shortly  reduced  to  a  few  blackened  and  charred 
planks. — Times. 


The  Turn  of  Life. — Between  the  years  of 
forty  and  sixty,  a  man  who  has  properly  regu- 
lated himself  may  be  considered  in  the  prime 
of  life.  His  matured  strength  of  constitution 
renders  him  almost  impervious  to  the  attacks  of 
disease,  and  experience  has  given  soundness  to 
his  judgment.  His  mind  is  resolute,  firm,  and 
equal;  all  his  functions  are  in  the  highest 
order;  he  assumes  mastery  over  business; 
builds  up  a  competence  on  the  foundation  he 
has  formed  in  early  manhood,  and  passes 
through  a  period  of  life  attended  by  many 
gratifications.  Having  gone  a  year  or  two  past 
sixty,  he  arrives  at  a  stand-still.  But  athwart 
this  is  a  viaduct,  called  the  **  Turn  of  Life," 
which  if  crossed  in  safety,  leads  to  the  valley  of 
•*  old  age,"  round  which  the  river  winds,  and 
then  beyond  without  a  boat  or  causeway  to  ef- 
fect its  passage.  The  bridge  is,  however,  con- 
structed of  fragile  materials,  and  it  depends 
upon  how  it  is  trodden,  whether  it  bend  or 
break.  Gout,  apoplexy,  are  also  in  the  vicinity 
to  waylay  the  traveller,  and  thrust  him  from 
the  pass;  but  let  him  gird  up  his  loins  and  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  fitter  staff,  and  he  may 
trudge  in  safety,  with  perfect  composure.  lb 
quit  metaphor,  «*  The  Turn  of  Life,"  is  a  turn 
either  into  a  prolonged  walk,  or  into  the  grave. 
The  system  and  powers  having  reached  their 
utmost  expansion,  now  begin  to  either  ck)ee  like 
flowers  at  sunset,  or  break  down  at  once.  One 
injudicious  stimulant,  a  single  fiital  excitement, 
may  force  it  beyond  its  strragth,  whilst  a  care- 
ful supply  of  props,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
that  tends  to  force  a  plant,  will  sustain  it  in 
beauty  and  vigor  until  night  has  entirelji  set  in. 
•  -Hie  Science  of  Lift  by  a  Phytician, 
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CHAPTER  XXXUL  —MY  PATIENT. 


*<WlTH  the  bleMing  of  Allah!  rub  the 
palm«  of  her  hands  with  saffiron !  *' 

<«  Allah-Ulah  !  Allah-Ulah  !— tiekle  the 
.tfoles  of  her  feet  with  feathers ! " 

*'  It  is  destiny !  In  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
phet, pour  cold  water  do^n  her  back ! " 
,«Room  for  the  Frankish  Hakim!"  "May 
dogs  defile  the  grave  of  the  Giaour ! " 

Such  were  the  exclamations  that  followed 
me  into  the  apartment  of  Zuleika ;  for  the 
Moslem  daughters  of  Eve  are  not  exempt 
£rom  the  curiosity  attributed  by  tradition  to 
the  common  mother;  and  have,  moreover, 
superinduced  on  that  pardonable  failing  cer- 
tain prejudices  of  their  own  against  the 
Christian  unbeliever,  whom,  even  when  avail- 
ing themselves  of  his  assistance,  they  do  not 
scruple  to  curse  fluently,  spitting  the  while 
4)ctween  their  teeth  with  considerable  energy 
and  effect. 

Pending  the  application  of  their  customary 
remedies,  which  in  my  ignorance  of  fainting- 
fits I  judged  to  be  the  professional  course  of 
treatment,  the  ladies  of  the  harem  crowded 
and  chattered  at  the  door,  peering  over  each 
other's  shoulders,  advancing  a  step  into  the 
apartment,  retiring  in  confusion  with  a  gig- 
gle and  a  scream,  flirting  atrociously  with 
their  negro  guards — men  of  ebony  without 
and  ice  within,  as  indeed  they  had  need  be — 
and  otherwise  to  the  best  of  their  abilities 
increasing  the  general  confusion. 

One  alone  came  boldly  forward  to  my  as- 
sistance; venerable  she  was,  but  a  dame 
whom  age,  though  it  had  deprived  her  of  the 
charms,  had  not  robbed  her  of  the  enchant- 
ing timidity  of  youth. 

In  her  efforts  to  assist  the  sufferer  she  had 
cast  her  veil  aside,  but  true  to  Oriental  mod- 
esty she  scrupulously  covered  her  mouth*  (and 
41  very  black  set  of  teeth)  with  her  hand  even 
while  she  addressed  me.  Authoritative  in 
her  manner,  and  evidently  accustomed  to 
despotic  sway  in  this  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, I  confess  I  sincerely  pitied  the  Pasha 
to  whom  this  energetic  lady  must  for  several 
years  have  belonged.  She  came  close  up  to 
me,  tore  the  yash-mak  from  Znleika's  face, 
and  exclaimed  in  tones  which  admitted  of  no 
dispute — 

*  A  coriouf  cuitom  peculiar  to  the  tex  all  otct  thfO 
Eut.  The  Tell,  indeed,  Beema  onlj  adopted  as  a  ncreen 
ibr  Um  mouth,  ainoe  the  eyea  are  aolfctcd  to  flash  un- 
dimmed  bj  ita  transpannt  fblda.  8lMold  a  TurlUsh 
woman  be  anrpriaed  bj  chance  without  her  jash-mak, 
•he  Immertlatelj  elaape  her  hand  to  her  l^w,  and  ao  r»- 
■Mina  till  the  male  itranger  hai  paawd  bj. 


**  Bring  otto  of  roses  to  annoint  our  dove ; 
strip  hor  at  once  from  head  to  foot;  and 
kick  the  Giaour  down  stairs ! '' 

It  was  now  time  to  assume  a  dignified  au- 
thority. I  waved  away  the  uncompromising 
old  lady  with  the  air  of  a  magician  dismissing 
his  familiar ;  I  ordered  the  lattice  to  be  im- 
mediately thrown  open-- fortunately  it  looked 
towards  the  East,  which  was  considered 
much  to  enhance  the  virtue  of  the  breeze 
that  stole  through  its  aperture — and  taking 
advantage  of  the  returning  animation  which 
dawned  on  Zuleika's  countenance,  I  repeated 
an  incantation  in  English — if  I  remember 
right  it  was  the  negro  melody  of  "  Oh,  Su- 
sannah!"  accompanying  the  monotonous 
tones  with  appropriate  gestures,  until  my  pa- 
tient opened  her  languishing  black  eyss, 
glanced  heavily  around  her,  and  sitting  up- 
right on  her  couch  announced  herself  com- 
pletely recovered. 

My  popularity  was  now  at  the  flood.  Had 
I  administered  the  simple  remedies  which  1 
have  since  been  informed  arc  beneficial  in 
such  cases,  I  should,  however  Ruccessful,  have 
been  looked  upon  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
common  practitioner ;  bnt  that  the  lady  should 
recover  to  the  tones  of  a  popular  air,  accom- 
panied by  a  deportment  of  ludicrous  solem- 
nity, constituted  a  success  which  stamped  mo 
at  once  as  a  .proficient  in  the  Black  Art,  and 
won  for  me  unqualified  obedience  and  respect, 
not  wholly  devoid  of  fear. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  happy  moment, 
I  pulled  my  watch  from  my  pocket,  and  plac- 
ing my  finger  on  the  patient's  wrist,  bid  the 
imperious  dame  aforesaid  remark  how  the 
pulsations  corresponded  with  the  ticks  of  that 
instrument.  This,  too,  was  a  gp'eat  discovery 
and  the  watch  was  handed  round  for  exami- 
nation to  all  the  ciuious  inmates  of  the  ha- 
rem in  turn. 

I  then  ordered  the  room  to  be  cleared,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  be  left  alone  with  my 
patient  until  the  minute-hand  of  my  watch 
had  reached  the  favorable  hour. 

This  I  knew  would  give  me  five  minutes' 
conversation  with  Zuleika,  and  as  I  expected 
the  Pasha  home  at  every  instant,  I  could  not 
afford  more  than  this  short  space  of  time  to 
give  my  friend  the  BeloocheeS  message  and 
plead  his  cause.  The  room  was  s])eedily 
cleared,  not  however  without  much  laughing, 
screaming,  and  scuffling  m  the  passage.    At 
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soon  as  I  was  alone  with  Zuleika,  I  whispered 
gently  in  her  ear  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to  trust 
me,  as  I  came  from  him  she  loved  best  in  the 
world. 

The  girl  started,  and  began  to  tremble  vi- 
olently 'r  sbe  was  so  pale  that  I  dreaded  an- 
other fainting  fit,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  my  reputation  as  a  doctor.  Though 
an  Arab,  she  was  a  woman ;  and  at  this  cri- 
sis of  her  destiny  was  of  course  paralyzed  by 
fear  and  totally  incapable  of  acting  for  her- 
self. Had  her  emotion  mastered  her  once 
more,  the  golden  opportunity  would  have 
been  lost ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
work  upon  her  feelings,  and  I  proceeded  in  a 
tone  of  indifference — 

**  You  have  forgotten  him.  He  bids  me 
say  that  *  the  rose  has  been  transplanted  into 
a  garden  of  purer  air  and  cooler  streams :  he 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  that  she  is  bloom- 
ing and  fragrant,  and  he  is  satisfied.  He  re- 
joices in  your  happiness,  and  bids  you  fare- 
well ! ' " 

She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears ;  her  wo- 
man's lieart  was  touched,  as  I  hoped  it  would 
be,  by  the  sentiment  I  had  put  into  her  lov- 
er's mouth,  and  the  relief  thus  afforded 
brought  her  composiure  and  self-command. 
She  came  of  a  race,  too,  that  never  lacked 
courage  or  fortitude,  and  the  wild  desert- 
blood  soon  mantled  once  more  in  her  rich 
soft  cheek — the  tameless  spirit  of  the  Be- 
douin soon  flashed  again  from  her  large  dark 
eyes. 

**  Effendi !  '*  she  replied,  in  a  firm  though 
mournful  voice,  ''my  father's  daughter  can 
never  forget  Bid  him  think  no  more  of  the 
rose  he  cherished  so  fondly.  She  has  been 
plucked  from  the  stem,  and  now  she  is  droop- 
ing and  withering  away." 

''  But  Allah  suffers  not  the  flowers  to  per- 
ish," I  proceeded  in  Oriental  metaphor, 
while  she  clasped  her  slender  hands  and 
seemed  to  look  through  me  with  her  glitter- 
ing eyes.  "  He  sends  the  dews  from  Heaven 
to  refresh  them  at  night  A  wild  bird  will 
sing  to  the  rose  before  dawn,  and  she  will 
open  her  petals  and  bloom  once  more  fresh 
ai\d  glistening  in  the  morning  sun.  Zuleika, 
have  you  completely  forgotten  Ali  Mesrour  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  a  soft  saddened 
expression  stole  over  her  eager  face,  large 
drops  gathered  in  her  drooping  eyelashes, 
and  it  was  with  a  thrilling  voice  that  she  re- 
plied— ^**  Never  I  never!  once  more  to  see  him, 
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only  once  more  to  hear  his  voice,  and  so  to 
die  I  so  to  die ! "  she  repeated,  looking 
dreamily  as  if  into  the  hopeless  future. 

"It is  destiny," was  my  answer.  "There 
is  but  one  Allah!  An  hour  before  dawn 
there  will  be  a  caiqufe  at  the  garden-gate. 
Zuleika  must  contrive  the  rest  The  risk  is 
great,  but  'the  diver  cannot  fetch  pearls 
without  wetting  his  hair.'  Will  Zujeika  prom- 
ise P  " 

"  I  promise ! "  was  all  she  had  time  to  re- 
ply, for  at  this  instant  no  slight  commotion 
was  heard  in  the  household,  and  looking  from 
the  casement  I  perceived  an  eight-oared 
caique  brought  alongside  of  the  palace-steps, 
from  which  a  pipe-bearer  springing  rapidly 
ashore,  followed  by  a  more  sedate  personage, 
evidently  a  kedtib  or  secretary,  heralded  the 
great  man  of  the  party,  who,  emerging  from 
the  shade  of  a  white  silk  umbrella,  hitherto 
held  carefully  over  him  by  a  third  official, 
now  labored  majestically  up  the  marble  steps 
pausing  occasionally  to  draW  a  long  breath, 
and  looking  roimd  him  the  while  with  an  air 
of  corpulent  satis&ction  that  no  one  but  a 
Turk  could  imitate  with  the  slightest  prospect 
of  success. 

It  was  indeed  the  Pasha  himself— the  for- 
timate  possessor  of  the  magnificent  dwelling, 
the  owner  of  all  these  negro  slaves,  this 
gorgeous  retinue,  these  beautiful  women — 
and  more  still,  the  lord  and  master  of  poor 
Zuleika.  I  thought  it  better  to  meet  him  on 
the  threshold  than  to  risk  his  astonishment 
and  displeasiure  by  awaiting  his  entrance  into 
the  harem;  accordingly  I  hurried  down  to 
the  courtyard  of  his  palace,  and  presented 
myself  before  him  with  a  mixture  of  Eastern 
courtesy  and  European  self-respect,  such  as 
never  f^ls  to  impress  a  Turk  with  the  feeling 
that  in  presence  of  a  Frank  he  is  himself  but 
of  an  inferior  order  of  mankind. 

**  Salaam  Effendi !"  was  the  observation  of 
the  proprietor,  as  polite  and  unmoved  as  if 
he  had  expected  me  all  day.  ''You  are 
welcome !  My  house  with  all  it  contains  is 
at  your  disposal ! "  He  motioned  me  courte- 
ously into  a  large  handsome  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor  of  the  palace,  bid  me  be 
seated,  and  clapping  his  pahns  together, 
called  for  pipes  and  coffee;  then  placing 
himself  con^ortably  on  the  dhran,  he  crossed 
his  hands  over  his  stoaiieh,  and  repeated, 
"  You  are  welcome ! "  after  wMch  he  aat  per- 
fectly ailent,  nodding  fait  hMwL  from  side  to 
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tide,  and  peering  curiously  at  me  out  of  his 
amall  twinkling  gray  eyes. 

He  was  an  enormously  fat  man,  buttoned 
Qp  of  course  into  the  usual  single-breasted 
frock-coat,  on  the  outside  of  which  glittered 
the  diamond  order  of  the  Medjidjie.  Ilis 
huge  shapeless  legs  were  encased  in  European 
trousers  of  the  widest  dimensions,  and  termi- 
nated, in  varnished  Wellington  boots,  from 
which  he  had  just  cast  off  a  pair  of  india- 
rubber  goloshes.  It  was  the  modem  Tiurkish 
ooBtume,  affected  by  the  Sultan  himself,  and 
A  dress  so  ill-adapted  for  the  dog-days  at 
Constantinople  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  yet 
erery  official,  every  dignitary,  every  military 
man,  is  now  clad  in  these  untoward  habiU- 
ments,  for  which  they  have  discarded  t^e 
picturesque  draperies  of  their  ancestors ;  so 
that  the  fine  old  Turk,  "  shawled  to  the  eyes, 
and  bearded  to  the  nose,''  is  only  to  be  seen 
in  Stamboul  amongst  the  learned  professions 
and  the  inferior  orders  of  tradesmen  and 
mechanics.  A  red  fez  was  the  single  charac- 
teristic article  of  clothing  worn  by  the  Pasha; 
and  a  more  villainous  expression  of  counten- 
ance than  that  which  it  overshadowed,  it  has 
seldom  been  my  lot  to  confront.  We  stared 
at  each  other  without  speaking.  It  would 
have  been  ill-bred  on  the  part  of  my  host  to 
ask  me  what  I  wanted,  and  I  should  have 
•been  guilty  of  an  equal  solecism  in  entering 
on  my  business  until  I  had  partaken  of  the 
customary  refreshment 

Coffee  was  ere  long  brought  in  by  negro 
slaves  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  of  savage 
Bcowling  aspect.  It  was  served  in  delicate 
filigree  cups,  set  with  priceless  diamonds. 
Long  chibouques  were  then  filled  and  lighted. 
Aa  I  pressed  the  pure  amber  to  my  lips  and 
inhaled  the  fragrant  aroma  of  the  narcotic 
weed,  I  resolved  to  brazen  it  out  manfully ; 
but  never,  never  again  to  find  myself  in  such 
another  scrape,  no,  not  for  all  the  warriors  in 
Beloochistan,  nor  all  the  "Zuleikas''  that 
ever  eloped  with  them  from  the  desert. 

I  thought  I  would  say  nothing  of  my  visit 
to  the  harem.  I  judged,  and  rightly,  that 
neither  the  ladies  themselves,  nor  the  negro- 
guard,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  those 
caged  birds,  would  be  over-anxious  to  com- 
municate the  breach  of  discipline  which  had 
juit  been  enacted,  and  that,  although  the 
•ecret  was  sure  to  ooze  out  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  it  was  needless  to  anticipate  the 
turmoil  and  disturbance  which  would  attend 
its  waoovwjf. 
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But  what  excuse  to  make  for  my  ill-timed 
visit  P  How  to  account  for  my  intrusion  on 
the  leisure  of  so  great  a  man  as  Fapooab 
Pasha,  one  of  the  half-dozen  highest  digni- 
taries of  the  Empire,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  Sultan  himself,  even  then  fresh 
from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Seraglio 
Palace,  where  he  had  been  helping  sundry 
other  ponderous  Pashas  to  mismanage  the 
afiairs  of  his  country,  and  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  enervated  voluptuar)'  who  held 
the  reins  of  power  in  a  sadly  palsied  grasp. 
I  too  must  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
Asiatic  duplicity.  I  had  seen  a  shipload  of 
wounded  dropping  her  anchor  as  I  came 
along ;  there  must  have  been  another  attack 
on  the  stronghold  at  Sebastopol — I  was  pretty 
safe  in  surmising,  with  no  satisfactory  result. 
I  would  pretend  then  that  I  had  been  sent  to 
inform  his  Excellency  of  the  particulars,  and 
accordingly  I  puffed  forth  a  volume  of  pure 
white  smoke  towards  the  ceiling,  and  ad- 
vanced under  cover  of  the  discharge. 

"  His  Highness  has  sent  me  hither  in  haste 
to  inform  your  Excellency  of  the  great  news 
from  the  frt)nt.  Am  I  too  late  to  be  the 
fortunate  bearer,  or  has  your  Excellency 
already  heard  the  particulars  from  '  the 
Elshie  P  "  • 

He  darted  a  keen,  suspicious  glance  at  me, 
and  replied  gravely  enough,  **  The  war  goes 
on  prosperously  in  the  front.  We  shall  yet 
sweep  Hhe  Moscov'  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ! " 

"  I  am  desired  to  inform  your  Excellency," 
I  resumed,  determined  to  persevere  at  all 
hazards,  "  that  the  Allies  have  again  attacked 
the  place.  The  Moscov  came  out  in  great 
numbers  to  repel  the  assault;  the  French 
have  suffered  severely;  the  Turkish  troops 
covered  the  retreat  with  great  gallantry  and 
steadiness;  fifteen  hundred  Kussians  re- 
mained dead  upon  the  field ;  many  more  are 
disabled;  Sebastopol  must  surrender  within 
ten  days.** 

**  Mashallah ! '^  replied  the  Pasha,  laying 
his  pipe  down  by  his  side ;  but  for  the  fife  of 
me  I  could  not  make  out  whether  or  not  he 
believed  a  word  I  had  been  telling  him. 

**  Have  I  fulfilled  my  duty  to  your  Excel- 
lency P  "  I  continued,  becoming  every  moment 
more  and  more  anxious  to  make  my  escape. 
« I  am  at  your  Excellency's  disposal ;  I  am 
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the  humblest  of  your  slaTes.  Have  I  your 
permission  to  depart?" 

He  looked  uneasily  around,  but  there 
seemed  no  apparent  excuse  for  delay.  It 
was  evident  to  me  that  he  wished  to  com- 
municate'with  his  retainers,  but  that  his 
politeness  forbade  him  to  do  so  in  my  pres- 
ence, and  a  Turk  never  allows  any  emergency 
to  make  him  forget  the  exigencies  of  etiquette. 
He  bade  me  farewell  with  much  cordialitj*, 
ordered  a  horse  to  be  got  ready  to  carry  me 
home,  and  dismissed  me  with  many  expres- 
sions of  affection,  but  with  the  same  fierce 
twinkle  in  that  cunning  leaden  eye  that  had 
already  more  than  once  warned  me  to  be- 
ware. 

Many  and  devoted  were  the  Pasha's  re- 
tainers; hundreds  slept  on  his  mats,  and 
followed  at  his  heels,  but  I  question  whether 
I,  the  poor  nameless  Interpreter,  could  not 
command  a  greater  amount  of  affection,  cour- 
age, and  fidelity,  in  the  breast  of  my  one 
trusty,  fourfooted  slave  and  companion,  than 
existed  in  the  whole  retinue,  black  and  white, 
of  the  Oriental  dig^tary. 

Bold  had  followed  me  through  my  wander- 
ings, faced  with  me  many  of  the  dangers  of 
warfare,  and  shared  in  all  its  privations.  The 
Old  dog  was  getting  very  time-worn  now, 
quite  grizzled  about  the  muzzle,  and  ludic- 
rously solemn,  both  in  countenance  and  de- 
meanor. To  the  world  in  general  his  temper 
was  anj-thing  but  conciliator)',  and  it  required 
little  provocation  to  make  him  set  his  mark 
on  man  or  beast  that  affironted  him ;  but  with 
me  he  was  always  the  same,  obedient,  de- 
voted, and  affectionate.  He  accompanied  me 
everj'where,  and  would  wait  for  hours  in  the 
court-j-ards  of  the  Seraskerdt  or  the  Embassy, 
till  his  master  emerged  from  the  long-watched 
portal,  when  he  would  rise,  give  himself  a  lazy 
shake,  and  stalk  on  gravely  by  my  side,  occa- 
sionally thrusting  his  wet  cold  nose  into  my 
hand,  and  scowling  at  all  strangers,  even  of 
his  own  species,  with  a  very  ominous  "  noli 
tne  tnnaere"  expression,  that  forbade  the 
slightest  approach  to  familiarity. 

Now  the  dog  is  an  unclean  animal  to  the 
Mussulman,  and  although  his  life  is  spared, 
as  being  the  authorized  scavenger  of  the 
streets,  the  true  disciple  of  the  Prophet 
scrupulously  shuns  all  contact  with  the  brute 
that  the  Chiistian  loves  to  train  as  a  servant 
and  cherish  as  a  friend.  There  is  a  curious, 
old  Arabic  legend,  which,  although  not  to  be 
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found  in  the  Koran,  is  recognized  by  the 
Faithful  as  a  trustworthy  tradition,  and  to 
believe  in  which  is  an  essential  point  of  doctrine 
by  the  devout,  that  accounts  for  this  unkindly 
superstition.  Freely  translated,  it  nms  much 
in  the  following  fashion : 

**  When  Allah  had  created  the  land  and 
the  sea,  the  mountains,  the  forests,  the 
flowers,  and  the  precious  stones,  he  looked, 
and  behold  there  was  beauty  and  silence 
all  over  the  earth. 

"Then  Allah  created  the  birds  and  the 
beasts  and  the  fishes ;  all  things  that  swim, 
and  creep,  and  fly,  and  run,  and  every  living 
thing  rejoiced  in  the  sunshine. 

"So  Allah  rested  from  his  work  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  by  the  Four  Rivers,  and 
looked  around  him,  and  behold  the  whole 
earth  was  astir  in  the  forepart  of  the  day. 

"Then  the  breeze  blew,  and  the  waters 
laughed  and  rippled,  and  the  birds  sang,  and 
the  blossoms  fell. 

"So  the  angels  smiled,  and  said,  Praise 
be  to  Allah.  It  is  ver^  good — ^Allah !  Bia- 
millah ! 

"  Then  Allah  saw  that  there  were  none  of 
the  inhabitants  of  earth  that  could  smile  as 
the  angels  smiled,  or  walk  erect  and  praise 
him  with  the  face  to  heaven. 

"I^'or  the  steed  was  grazing  downward, 
and  the  lion  lay  couched  in  his  lair,  and  the 
eagle,  though  she  turned  her  eye  to  the  sun, 
had  neither  praise  nor  smile. 

*•  Then  Allah  took  clay,  and  mcustened  it, 
and  fashioned  it  till  the  sun  went  down. 

"  And  Allah  rested  from  his  woik,  and  left 
it  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  by  the  Great  Tree, 
where  the  Four  Rivers  spring. 

"  Now  Gabriel  walked  in  the  garden,  and 
he  stopped  where  the  work  of  Allah  lay 
plastic  on  the  sward,  and  the  star  shone 
bright  on  his  forehead,  for  he  praised  Allah  in 
his  heart. 

"  And  Shaitdn  came  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
to  cool  his  brow,  and  he  stopped  over  against 
Gabriel  and  mocked. 

"  And  Shaitan  said,  *  'WTiat  is  this,  that  I 
may  know  it,  and  name  it  and  claim  my 
share  in  it  for  my  own  ? ' 

"And  Gabriel  answered,  'Praise  be  to 
Allah !  who  has  made  all  things  well  This 
is  Allah's  work,  and  it  shall  be  the  perfection 
ofalL    Bismillah!' 

"  Then  Shaitan  laughed  once  more,  and  he 
turned  the  image  over  with  his  foot,  so  that 
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it  stood  on  all-fours,  with  its  face  to  the  dust, 
and  spat  upon  it,  and  said, '  It  is  empty !  On 
my  eyes  be  it !  * 

"  And  in  the  morning  there  was  silence 
in  Eden,  for  the  work  of  Allah  had  been  de- 
filed. 

"  And  Allah  said,  *  This  is  the  doing  of 
Shaitan.  Behold  I  will  make  of  it  yet  an- 
other brute,  and  it  shall  be  called  the  Dog, 
and  be  accursed. 

"  *  And  I  will  take  another  clay,  and  fashion 
another  image  that  shall  smile  as  the  angels 
smile,  and  walk  erect  with  its  face  to  heaven, 
and  I  will  call  it  Man/ 

"  And  Shaitan  cowered  behind  the  Great 
Tree  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  Allah,  and, 
though  he  trembled,  he  smiled. 

"  For  Shaitan  knew  that  he  would  have  his 
share  in  the  Man  as  in  the  beast." 

Poor  Bold,  unconscious  of  his  excommuni- 
cation, hurried  up  to  me  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  Pasha's  palace,  where  a  fine  horse,  richly 
caparisoned,  was  being  brought  alongside 
the  mounting-block  for  my  use.  In  doing  so 
the  dog's  tail,  waving  to  greet  his  master, 
touched  the  hand  of  a  tall,  forbidding-look- 
ing negro  that  stood  by,  grinning  from  car 
to  ear,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  countr}'men. 
The  black  swore  a  great  oath,  and  kicked 
my  dog  savagely  in  the  jaws.  As  Bold 
pinned  him  by  the  leg,  I  caught  him  such  a 
buffet  imder  the  ear  as  knocked  him  fairly 
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into  the  dust ;  from  which  abject  position  he 
embraced  my  feet  and  called  me  "  his  father." 
With  some  little  difficulty  I  rated  Bold  off 
his  prostrate  foe,  and  mounting  my  horse,  or 
rather  the  Pasha's,  rode  quietly  to  my  hotel, 
where  I  dismissed  the  steed,  and  the  groom 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  foot,  with  a 
** baksheesh"  and  thought  nothing  more  of 
the  transaction.  "  A  word  and  a  blow  "  is  a 
common  proceeding  in  Constantinople  as  at 
Donnybrook  fair,  though  it  leads  to  far  differ- 
ent results ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  former  abode 
of  despotic  authority  and  slavish  submission, 
it  is  very  generally  the  only  argument  that  is 
capable  of  enforcing  proper  subordination  and 
respect. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  loses  his  temper, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  without 
having  cause,  sooner  or  later,  to  regret  his 
want  of  self-command.  There  are  few  of  our 
.fellow-creatures  so  unimportant  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  conciliate  them,  none  that 
may  not  sometime  have  it  in  their  power  to 
inflict  on  us  an  injury;  besides,  an  angry 
nwm  is  only  less  contemptible  than  a  fright- 
ened one.  And,  like  every  thing  else  that  is 
unchristianlike,  it  is  surely  un gentlemanlike 
to  put  oneself  in  a  passion.  There  was  not 
much  in  knocking  down  a  negro  slave  for  his 
brutaHty  towards  my  favorite,  yet,  ere  long,  1 
had  cause  bitterly  to  rue  that  I  had  not  let 
him  alone. 


CnAPTER  XXXIV. — "  messirie's." 


A  NARROwr  street,  i)aved  with  the  roughest 
and  sharpest  of  flints,  debouching  into  three 
other  streets  even  less  commodious  than  it- 
self; a  Turkisli  sentry  dozing  torpid  at  his 
post — half-a-dozen  hamauls*  clad  in  rough, 
frieze  jackets  and  wide  pantaloons  of  the 
same  material,  gathered  in  at  the  knee, 
scratching  their  brown,  herculetin  legs,  and 
examining  their  broad,  flat  feet,  as  they  re- 
cline against  a  dirty,  dead  wall,  and  inter- 
change their  jests  with  a  degree  of  humor 
foreign  to  our  English  ideas  of  Turkish  grav- 
ity— a  rascally-looking  dragoman  in  a  black, 
frock  coat  and  a  fez,  rolling  a  cigarette,  pre- 
pared to  cheat,  rob,  swindle,  or  lie,  at  the 
shortest  notice,  a  slave  to  every  sensual  vice 
except  drunkenness,  and  speaking  aU  the 
languages  on  earth  in  bad  Italian — a  brace 
of  English  jack-tars,  a-fire  with  raki,  trolling 
out "  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,"  and  a  stray  Zouave, 
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equally  exhilarated, joining  in  chorus;  a  T. 
G.,  or  travelKng  gent.,  with  nascent  beard, 
and  towel  wound  turban- wise  around  his 
straw-hat,  wishing  himself  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
indignant  at  the  natives,  who  call  him 
"  Johnny." 

The  REAL  thing  from  the  Crimea,  in  a  cu- 
riously worn-out,  shell  jacket,  patched  and 
darned,  stained  and  tarnished,  with  a  bronzed 
face,  a  bushy  beard  of  two  years'  growth,  and 
a  sUght  limp  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  will 
bid  him  "  remember  the  fifth  of  November," 
and  the  turning  of  the  tide  upon  the  decliv- 
ity of  Inkermann. 

Two  or  three  English  merchants,  like 
crows,  to  be  seen  all  over  the  world,  and 
everywhere  in  the  same  dress,  with  white- 
shirts  and  honest,  broad-cloth  coats  that  re- 
mind one  of  home ;  a  Queen's  messenger, 
with  tweed  shooting-jacket  and  official  forage- 
cap, clean  shaved  and  clean  looking,  after  the 
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bad  passage  and  gale  of  mnd  be  is  sure  at 
all  seasons  to  encounter  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, a  miracle  to  us  habitues  of  the  place, 
being  actually  as  fresh  frcftn  London  as  yon- 
der copy  of  The  Times  newspaper,  which 
came  with  him  by  the  same  mail,  the  only 
unfeathered  biped  in  creation  that  thoroughly 
carries  out  the  idea  of  "  Here  today,  gone  to- 
morrow/'— Such  are  the  concomitants  of  the 
scene  upon  which  I  enter  at  the  door  of 
Messirie's  hotel,  that  well-known  rendezvous 
in  Fera,  where  congregate  all  that  have  any 
connexion  with  the  mother-country;  a  place 
where  every  rmnor  is  to  be  heard,  with  its 
latest  embellishments,  and  where,  for  the 
sum  of  seventeen  francs  a  day,  I  can  com- 
mand a  moderate  breakfast,  a  dinner, -into 
the  components  of  which  it  is  better  not  to 
inquire,  and  a  murky  bedroom  where  the 
fierce  musquito  shall  drain  my  life-blood  all 
the  weary  night. 

"  Is  Major  Manners  in  the  hotel  P  **  I  in- 
quired, as  I  threw  myself  off  the  Pasha's 
horse,  and,  glancing  at  a  face  in  the  street 
very  like  that  of  the  man  I  knocked  down 
some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago,  reflect 
what  a  family  resemblance  reigns  amongst 
the  wretched  sons  of  Ham.  Bold  is  in  his 
worst  of  humors,  and  growls  ominously. 
"  Is  Major  Manners  here  ?  "  I  repeat,  and 
three  Greek  servants,  with  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  pronounce  the  Frankish  name, 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  open  their  hands  to 
express  the  hopeless  imbecility  in  which  they 
rejoice.  I  perceive  a  stout  man  in  a  white 
hat,  picking  his  teeth  unconcernedly  in  the 
passage,  and,  recognizing  him  for  the  master 
I  apply  at  once  for  the  information  I  require. 
He  looks  contemptuously  at  me  in  reply,  and, 
turning  his  broad  back  upon  me,  walks  off 
without  deigning  to  take  any  further  notice  of 
a  customer;  but  I  have  been  here  before, 
and  I  know  there  is  balm  in  Gilead.  I  know 
that  in  a  certain  little  room  on  the  left  I  shall 
£nd  the  hostess,  and  that  she,  the  mainstay 
and  prop  of  the  establishment,  will  spare  no 
pains  to  assist  a  countryman.  Kindly 
Madame  Messirie!  always  ready  to  aid  one 
in  a  difficulty,  always  busy,  always  good- 
humored,  always  so  thoroughly  F^glish,  it 
was  quite  refreshing  to  hear  the  tones  of 
yoiur  homely  voice  and  fimcy  oneself  in  the 
"White  Lion,'' or  the  "Blue  Bear,"  or  some 
other  pleasant  hostelry  with  post-horses  and 
a  bar,  and  an  ostler's  bell,  far  away  in  merry 
England. 
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«  Vere  Egerton !  can  that  be  you  f  "  said  a 
voice  that  I  thought  I  recognised,  as  I 
entered  the  sanctum  in  which  the  hostess 
reigned  supreme.  "Little  Egerton,  as  I'm 
alive,  growed  out  of  knowledge,  and  doubtless 
by  this  time  a  Pasha  with  three  tails,  and  a 
true  Believer.  Tell  me  all  about  the  pro- 
cess of  conversion  and  the  tenets  of  your 
faith."  • 

It  was  indeed  Itopsley,  —  Ropsley  the 
Guardsman — Hopsley  the  dandy,  but  how 
altered !  The  attenuated  roud  of  former  days 
had  grown  large  and  muscular,  his  face  was 
brown  and  healthy,  his  forehead  frank  and 
open,  the  clear  grey  eye  was  brighter  and 
quicker  than  it  used  to  be ;  it  had  caught, 
the  ready,  eager  glance  of  those  who  look 
death  habitually  in  the  face,  but  had  lost 
much  of  the  cruel,  calculating,  leaden  expres- 
sion I  remembered  so  weU.  Despite  his 
worn-out  uniform,  the  rents  in  which  showed 
here  and  there  a  red  flannel  shirt, — despite 
his  close-cropped  hair  and  flowing  beard, — I 
could  not  but  confess  to  myself,  as  I  grasped 
his  hand,  that  Ropsley  looked  ten  years 
younger  and  ten  times  handsomer  than  when 
I  saw  him  last. 

Yes,  I  met  him  cordially,  and  as  an  old 
friend.  Tis  true  he  had  been  my  greatest 
enemy,  'tis  true  he  had  inflicted  on  me  a 
wound,  the  scar  of  which  I  felt  I  should  carry 
to  my  grave ;  but  months  had  passed  away 
since  then;  months,  which,  crowding  events 
upon  events,  had  seemed  like  years ;  months 
of  danger,  labor,  hardship,  and  tribulation. 
Of  what  avail  is  suffering  if  it  does  not  soften 
and  purify  the  heart  ?  Why  are  those  that 
mourn  blessed,  if  it  is  not  that  they  learn  the 
bitter  lesson  gri^f  alone  can  teach  P  My  task 
had  been  a  hard  one — ^how  hard  none  knew 
save  the  poor  humbled  scholar  who  conned 
it  day  by  day,  Bnd  blistered  the  page  wfth  his 
tears ;  but  I  had  conquered  it  at  last,  and  so  1 
freely  forgave  Ropsley,' and  clasped  him  by 
the  hand. 

"You  dine  here,  of  course,"  he  said,  in 
his  old  half-humorous,  half-sarcastio  voloe. 
"Madame  Messirie,  princess  of  Fera»  and 
queen  of  my  soul,  order  a  place  to  be  set  for 
my  friend  the  Pasha,  and  lots  of  champagne 
to  be  put  in  ice.  I  have  only  just  com»  down 
from  the  front ;  I  have  searoel^  had  a  decent 
dinner,  or  seen  a  silver  fixrk,  ftr  a  year  and  a- 
hal£  It's  an  endless  bonBass,  tins,  Egertoi^; 
hammer,   hammeri  baamier,   yet    nothing 


oonies  of  it,  and  the  old  place  looka  whiter 
and  more  inviting  than  ever,  but  we  canH  get 
mi'* 

**Aiid  the  Mamelon?^  said  I,  eager  for 
the  last  news  from  the  spot  to  which  mil- 
lions of  hearts  were  reaching,  all  athirst  for 
hope^ 

*•  Got  it  at  last,"  was  his  reply,  "  at  least, 
our  neighbors  have ;  I  hope  they'll  keep  it 
We  made  a  sad  mess  last  week,  Egerton ; 
lost  no  end  of  men,  and  half  our  best  officers. 
Whew !  I  say  nothing,  only  mark  my  words, 
if  ever — but  there's  the  bell !  Never  mind 
the  siege  now.  War's  a  mistake,  but  dinner 
(if  you  can  get  it)  never  deceives  you."  And 
so  saying,  the  ci-devant  dandy  patted  me  on 
the  back,  and  pushed  me  before  him  into  the 
well-lighted  and  now  crowded  salon. 

In  that  strange  country,  so  thoroughly 
Asiatic,  which  we  call  Turkey  in  Europe, 
there  were  so  few  links  to  connect  us  with 
the  life  of  civilization  which  seems  to  have 
passed  from  us  like  a  dream,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  we  clung  to  Messirie's  hotel  and 
thronged  its  (able  d'hCte  with  a  constancy  and 
devotion  less  to  be  attributed  to  its  own 
intrinsic  merits  than  to  the  associations  and 
reminiscences  it  called  forth.  Here  were  to 
be  met  all  the  gallant  fellows  who  were  go- 
ing to  or  coming  from,  the  front  Heroes, 
whose  names  were  destined  to  gild  the  page 
of  history,  might  here  be  seen  drinking  bad 
tea,  and  complaining  of  the  butter  like  ordi- 
nary mortals ;  but  always  in  the  highest 
spirits,  as  men  seem  invariably  to  be  during 
the  short  lulls  of  a  campaign.  When  you  are 
likely  to  be  shot  next  Monday-week,  if  you 
have  small  hopes,  you  have  few  anxieties. 
Here,  too,  you  might  sit  opposite  a  diplomat- 
ist, who  was  supposed  to  know  the  innermost 
secrets  of  the  Court  at  Vienna,  and  to  be 
advised  of  what  *^  the  Austrians  meant  to 
do,"  whilst  rubbing  shoulders  with  you  as  he 
helped  himself  to  fish,  and  confronting  the 
man  of  ciphers,  some  heroic  refugee,  Pole, 
Croat,  or  Hungarian,  whose  name  was  in 
every  journal  in  Europe,  as  it  was  inscribed 
on  every  military  post  in  Austria  or  Russia, 
munched  away  with  a  capital  appetite,  and 
appeared  only  conspicuous  for  the  extreme 
modesty  and  gentleness  of  his  demeanor. 
Contractors  of  every  nation  jabbered  in  every 
language;  nor  was  the  supple  Armenian, 
grafting  the  bold  spirit  of  Eturopean  specula- 
tion on  his  own  Oriental  duplicity,  wanting  to 
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grasp  his  share  of  the  plunder,  which  John 
Bull  waa  so  magnanimously  offering  as  a 
premium  to  every  description  of  fraud.  Evan 
the  softer  sex  was  not  without  its  representar 
tives.  Two  or  three  high-bom  Engliak 
ladies,  whose  loving  hearts  had  brought  them 
hovering  as  near  the  seat  of  war  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  non-combatant  to  venture,  daily 
shed  the  hght  of  their  presence  at  the  din- 
ner-table, and  were  silently  welcomed  by 
many  a  bold  spirit  with  a  degree  of  chival- 
rous enthusiasm,  of  which,  anxious  and  pre- 
occupied, they  were  but  little  aware.  A  man 
must  have  been  living  for  months  among  nieti, 
must  have  felt  his  nature  gradually  brtUali^ 
ing  amidst  the  hardships,  the  sufferings,  and 
the  horrors  of  war,  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  softening  influence  of  a  woman's,  and 
especially  of  a  cotmiry-womarCa  society. 
Even  to  look  on  those  waving  white  dresses, 
those  gentle  EngUsh  faces,  with  their  bloom- 
ing cheeks  and  rich  brown  hair,  was  like  a 
draught  of  water  to  a  pilgrim  in  a  weary 
land.  It  reminded  us  of  home— of  those  we 
loved — and  we  went  our  way  into  the  desert 
a  thought  saddened  perhaps,  yet,  for  all  that, 
kindher  and  happier  men. 

*'  What  a  meeting ! "  exclaimed  Manners, 
AS,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  the  splendors  of  a 
full-dress  uniform,  he  took  his  seat  by  my 
side  and  shook  hands  with  Ilopsley,  who 
returned  his  greeting  with  a  cordial  pressure 
and  a  look  of  quiet  amusement  in  his  eye  that 
almost  upset  my  gravity :  "  Everdon  at  Con- 
stantinople ! "  continued  our  former  usher ; 
*  we  only  want  De  Rohan  to  make  our  gath- 
ering quite  perfect ! " 

I  winced,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
saw  Ropsley  color,  but  Manners  was  too 
much  occupied  to  notice  the  emotion  of  either 
of  us ;  for,  during  his  many  visits  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  dashing  officer  of  Bashi- 
Bazouks  had  made  such  numerous  acquaint- 
ances, and  become  so  necessary  an  ingredient 
in  the  society  of  Pera,  that  there  seemed  to 
be  hardly  an  individual  at  table,  from  the 
aUache  of  the  Embassy  down  to  the  last- 
joined  officer  of  the  Commissariat,  with  whom 
he  was  not  on  terms  of  intimate  famiUarity. 
He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  and  unfolded 
his  dinner-napkin,  ere  the  cross-fire  of  grat- 
ings and  inquiries  began.  Manners,  too,  in  the 
sunshine  of  all  this  popularity,  had  expanded 
into  a  wag ;  and  although  his  wittidsims  were 
of  a  somewhat   profound  order,  and   not 
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always  very  apparent  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server, they  were  generally  well  received; 
for  a  wag  was  a  scarcer  article  in  Constanti- 
nople than  at  the  front. 

So  Manners  proceeds  with  his  dinner  in 
great  satisfaction  and  glory.  After  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  champagne,  he  becomes  over- 
poweringly  brilliant.  He  is  good  enough  too 
to  take  upon  himself  the  onerous  task  of 
drilling  the  waiters,  which  he  affects  in  bad 
French,  and  of  abusing  the  deficiencies  of  the 
cuisine ;  a  topic  affording  indeed  ample  scope 
for  declamation.  The  waiters,  especially  a 
cunning  old  Greek,  with  a  most  villainous  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  betray  an  immense 
respect  for  Manners,  tinged  with  an  amused 
sort  of  amazement,  and  always  help  him 
first. 

They  bring  l\im  a  dish  of  hare,  large  of 
limb  and  venerable  in  point  of  years.  Our 
Bashi-Bazouk  exclaims  indignantly,  "Qu^est 
que  (?a?" 

"  (Test  un  likwe  M^sieur^^  replies  the 
waiter,  with  a  forced  smile,  as  of  one  who 
expects  a  jest  he  will  not  comprehend. 

"  C^est  un  chat ! "  gasps  out  Manners,  glar- 
ing indignantly  on  the  official. 

"  Pardon,  Wsieur"  says  the  waiter,  "  c^est 
irop  gros  pour  un  chat," 

»*  Chatf''  repeats  Manners ;  "  Chat  Thom- 
as !  "  he  adds,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  and  with 
a  frowning  brow.  The  waiter  shrinks  abashed, 
the  company  laugh,  and  Manners'  observation 
counts  for  a  joke. 

By  this  time  conversation  begins  to  buzz 
pretty  freely  around.  Everybody  drinks 
champagne,  and  tongues  soon  become  loos- 
ened by  the  exhilarating  fluid.  Various 
topics  are  discussed,  including  a  new  beauty 
that  has  just  arrived  from  Smyrna,  of  French 
extraction,  and  supposed  to  possess  a  fortune 
that  sounds  perfectly  fabulous  when  calculated 
in  francs.  Manners  listens  attentively,  for 
he  has  not  totally  abandoned  the  idea  of 
combining  the  excitement  of  war  with  the 
pursuit  of  beauty — properly  gilded,  of  course 
— and  his  maxim  is  that  "  None  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair."  Her  praises,  how- 
ever, as  also  her  name  and  address,  are  inter- 
ceptedby  the  voluble  comments  of  two  stout 
gentlemen,  his  neighbors,  on  the  utter  inca- 
pacity of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  the 
hopeless  unbecili^y  of  "the  people  of  this 
unhappy  countrj',  Sir, — a  people  without  a 
notion  of  progress — destined  to  decay,  Sir, 


from  the  face  of  the  earth,"  as  the  stouter  of 
the  two,  a  British  merchant,  who  is  about 
investing  in  land  here,  remarks  to  his  neigh- 
bor, a  jovial  Frenchman,  who  has  already 
bought  many  a  fertile  acre  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Constantinople,  under  the  new  Hatti- 
Sheriffj*  and  who  replies,  fixing  his  naj)kin 
securely  in  his  button-hole — 

"  Pourri,  voyez-vous,  mon  cher,     Crac  ? 
ga  ne  durerapas  irois  ans," 

Opposite  these  worthies,  an  ensign  in  the 
Guards,  and  the  Queen's  messenger,  who  is 
of  a  theatrical  turn,  are  busy  with  the  charac- 
ter, private  as  well  as  professional,  of  a  cer- 
tain star  at  the  Opera,  whom  the  latter  has 
already  criticized  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 
at  Vienna,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  hear  whom 
haunts  the  former  enthusiast  to  such  a  degree, 
even  in  the  very  trenches,  that  he  longs  to 
attack  and  take  Sebastopol  single-handed,  in 
order  to  get  home   again  before  she  leaves 
London  for  the  winter.    The  Turkish  Minis- 
try, changing  as  it  does  about  once  a  week ; 
the  policy  of  Aiistria ;  the  Emperor  Napole- 
on's energy ;  the  inefficiency  of  our  own  Com- 
missariat;   the    ludicrous    blunders   of   the 
War-Office,  and  the  last  retort  courteous  of 
Lord  Stratford,  all  come  in  for  their  share  of 
remark  from  prejudiced  observers  of  ever}- 
party  and  every  opinion ;  but  by  degrees  one 
voice  rises  louder  than  the  rest,  one  individual 
attracts  the  notice  of  the  whole  dinner-table, 
and  nowise  abashed,  but  rather  encouraged 
by  the  attention  he  commands,  details  volubly 
his  own  account  of  the  capture  of  the  Mame- 
lon.    He  is  a  Frenchman  and  a  civilian,  but 
somehow  he  has  a  red  ribbon  on  his  breast, 
and  belongs  to  the  Legion  of  Honor,  so  he 
"  assisted,"  as  he  calls  it,  at  the  attack ;  and 
if  h^  speaks  truth,  it  must  indeed  have  been 
an  awful  sight,  and  one  in  which  his  country- 
men outdid  themselves  for  valor,  and  that 
quality  peculiar  to  the  soldiers  of  France 
which  they  term  clan,  a  word  it  is  hopeless 
to  think  of  translating.    IDs  opinions  are  de- 
cided, if  not  satisfactory ;  his  plan  of  storm- 
ing the  place  an  excellent  one,  if  it  could 
only  be  carried  out. 

"  We  have  taken  the  Mamelon ! "  says  he, 
"  and  what  remains  ?    Bah !    The  Malakkoff 
Tower  is  the  key  to  the  whole   position. 
What  would  you  have  ?    Every  simple  sol 
dier  in  the  army  knows  it  as  well  as  you  and 

♦  An  act  empowering  fyvtHfooB  to  hold  land  In  Tor 
kej. 
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I  do.  I  tell  you  I  'assbted'  at  the  capture 
of' the  Mamelan  Veri,  They  received  us  with 
a  fire,  well  sustained,  of  grape  and  small 
arms.  Our  ammunition  failed  us  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  I  was  in  the  ditch — me! — 
when  the  Zouaves  came  on  with  their  yell — 
the  152nd  of  the  line  were  in  front  of  them. 
It  must  be  carried  with  the  bayonet ! — Fflan! 
— our  little  red  pantaloons  were  swarming  up 
the  work  and  over  the  parapet  ere  you 
could  coimt  ten — the  tri-color  was  hoisted  and 
the  guns  spiked  in  a  twinkling — ^that  is  the 
only  way  to  arrange  these  affairs.  Now,  see 
here — ^you  have  your  Kedan,  you  others — 
you  have  sapped  up  to  it,  as  near  as  you  can 
get  There  must  be  a  combined  attack. 
You  cannot  hold,  it  till  we  have  silenced  that 
little  rogue  of  a  Malakkoff.  What  to  do  ? 
One  of  these  ^four  mornings,^  as  it  was  with 
the  Mamelon  so  will  it  be  with  the  Malakkoff! 
Give  me  a  thick  column,  with  Zouaves  in 
front  and  rear.  These  are  not  follies.  I 
advance  my  column  under  cover — I  pour  in 
a  volley ! — I  rush  on  with  the  bayonet !  At 
the  same  moment  the  Kcdan  falls.  Your 
Guards  and  Scotchmen  run  in  with  their 
heads,  a  thousand  cannon  support  you  with 
their  fire,  the  Allies  hold  the  two  most  impor- 
tant defences,  the  Garden  Batteries  are 
silenced.  Chut !  the  place  is  ours !  France 
and  England  are  looking  on.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  will  be  done;  but  this  is  how  it 
ought  to  be  done.  If  your  generals  are  fools, 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  I  am  not  a  general — 
I ! — but  a  simple  civilian  !  Waiter,  a  cigar ! 
Qui  vivra,  terra" 

It  is  all  pipe-clay f  as  the  soldiers  call  it, 
now.  The  one  engrossing  topic  silences  every 
other.  Alma,  Inkermann,  Lord  Raglan's 
flank  march,  and  the  earlier  incidents  of  the 
siege,  are  related  by  the  ver}*  men  who  took 
an  active  share  in  those  deeds  of  glory.  Two 
cavalry  officers,  both  wounded  on  the  fatal 
day,  recapitulate  once  more  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  immortal  charge  at  Balaklava — a 
question  that  has  been  vexed  and  argued  till 
the  very  actors  themselves  in  that  most  bril- 
liant of  disasters  scarcely  know  how  they  got 
in,  and  still  less  how  they  ever  got  out 
Though  struck  dowij  by  the  same  shell,  and 
within  ten  yards  of  one  another,  each  takes 
a  diametrically  opposite  view  of  the  whole 
transaction  from  his  comrade.  They  differ 
materially  as  to  time,  position,  pace,  and 
results ;  above  all  as  to  the  merits  of  the 


leader  whose  wreath  of  laurels  faded  as  unde- 
servedly as  it  bloomed  prematurely. 

"  I  was  close  behind  him  the  whole  way," 
says  the  one ;  ^*  I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  cool 
in  my  life,  or  so  well  *  got  up.'  He  regulated 
every  stride  of  that  good  chesnut  horse  like 
clock-work.  When  we  came  into  fire,  our 
line  was  dressed  as  if  on  parade.  I  know  it 
by  my  own  squadron.  Will  you  tell  me  that 
man  lost  his  head  ? '' 

"  But  where  was  he  after  we  rode  through 
the  guns  ?  "  replies  the  other.  "  Answer  me 
that !  I  grant  you  he  took  us  in  like  a  brick. 
But  why  didn't  he  bring  us  out  ?  I  never 
saw  him  after  I  was  hit,  and  I  must  have  seen 
him  if  he  had  rallied  the  first  line,  and  been 
in  his  proper  place  to  look  out  for  his  sup- 
port. You  were  close  to  me,  old  fellow !  I 
never  knew  before  that  bob-tailed  Irish  horse 
of  yours  could  gallop  a  mile  and  a  half.  You 
were  sickish,  my  boy,  for  I  saw  your  face ; 
but  your  eye-sight  was  unimpaired.  Tell 
me,  did  you  see  him  and  what  was  he 
doing  ?  " 

"  I  did,  I'll  swear !"  answers  the  partisan, 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  young  hussar  as  ever 
drew  a  sword.  "  And  I'll  tell  you  what  he 
was  doing.  Mind,  I  don't  say  it  because  I 
like  him,  for  I  don't  Confound  him !  he  put 
me  under  arrest  once  in  Dublin,  and  I  believe 
it  was  only  because  my  boots  weren't  well 
blacked.  But  I  saw  him,  ^ith  my  own  eyes, 
striking  at  three  Cossacks  who  were  prod- 
ding him  with  their  long  lances  ;  and  if  poor 
old  Champion  had  not  dropped  under  me 
just  at  that  moment,  Fd  have  gone  in  and 
had  a  shy  to  help  him,  if  I  lost  my  stick. 
No,  no !  he's  game  as  a  pebble,  let  them  say 
what  they  will;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  those 
cursed  papers,  he'd  have  had  all  the  credit 
he  deserves.  It  was  the  quickest  thing  I  ever 
rode  to,  my  boy,"  adds  the  young  one,  rather 
flushed,  and  drinking  off  his  champagne  at  a 
gulp  in  his  excitement.  "  He  had  a  lead, 
and  he  kept  it  right  well,  and  I  won't  hear 
him  run  down." 

"I  don't  care,"  replies  his  friend.  "I 
maintain  it's  a  general's  duty  to  know  every- 
thing that's  going  on.  I  maintain  he  ought 
to  have  stood  still  and  looked  about  him  (to 
be  sure,  we  couldn't  see  much  in  that  smoke); 
aye !  and,  if  necessary,  waited  there  for  the 
Heavies  to  come  up.  Now  Pll  prove  it  to 
you  in  five  minutes,  if  you'll  only  listen,  you 
obstinate  young  beggar !    Do  you  remember^ 
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just  before  we  were  both  liit,  your  saying  to 
me  *  What  a  go  this  is ! '  and  my  answering, 
<  Whatever  we  do,  we  must  keep  the  men 
together,  but  half  my  horses  are  blown.'  Do 
you  remember  that  P  ** 

''I  admit  nothing,"  answers  the  young 
man,  laughing,  *<but  I  do  remember  that. 
It  was  just  before  we  saw  that  strong  body  of 
Russian  cavalry  in  rear  of  the  guns,  and  I 
don't  make  out  now  why  they  weren't  down 
upon  us." 

« Never  mind  that,"  pursues  his  opponent. 
**  They  behaved  very  steadily,  and  retired  in 
good  order ;  but  you  remember  the  cirDum- 
stance.  Well,  he  was  then  about  six  horses' 
lengths  from  us  on  our  right." 

"  On  our  left,"  interposes  the  younger  man 
— "  on  our  left ;  for  I  remember  poor  Blades 
was  knocked  over  between  me  and  him." 

"On  our  right,**  persists  the  other.  *'I 
am  certain  of  it,  my  dear  fellow,  for  1  re- 
marked at  the  time " 

''  I  am  positive  he  was  on  our  left!  I  re- 
member it  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday." 

"I  could  take  my  oath  he  was  on  our 
right;  for  I  recollect  seeing  his  sabre-tasohe 
swinging." 

"Left!"  says  one,  "Right!"  says  the 
other;  and  they  never  advance  one  step 
fiirther  in  the  discussion,  which  will  be  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night,  to  the  consumption 
of  much  brandy  and  water,  together  with 
countless  cigars,  but  with  no  further  result. 

If  no  two  men  see  any  one  action  of  com- 
mon life  in  the  same  light,  how  hopeless  must 
it  be  to  endeavor  to  get  at  the  true  statement 
of  an  event  which  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  all  excited,  all  in 
peril  of  their  lives,  all  enveloped  in  the  dense 
smoke  of  a  hundred  guns,  all  maddening 
with  the  fierce,  blood-stirring  turmoil  of  such 
a  deed  of  arms  as  the  death-ride  at  Balak- 
lava. 

The  instant  dinner  is  finished,  and  coffee 
served,  cigars  are  lit.  It  is  a  signal  for  the 
ladies  to  retire,  and  our  handsome  country- 
women sail  out  of  the  room,  with  that  stately 
walk  that  none  but  an  English  lady  ever 
succeeds  in  effecting.  Many  a  glance  follows 
them  as  they  disappear ;  many  a  stout  heart 
tightens  under  its  scarlet  covering,  to  think 
of  the  ideal  at  home — her  gloves,  her  dress, 
her  fragrant  hair,  her  gracefld  gestures,  and 
the  gentle  smile  that  may  never  gladden  him 
again.      Men   are   strange   mixtores!   the 


roughest  and  the  coldest  exteriors  sometimes 
hide  the  most  sensitive  feelings ;  and  when  I 
hear  a  man  professing  audacious  libertinism, 
and  a  supreme  contempt  for  women,  I  always 
mistrust  the  bravado  that  is  but  a  covering 
for  his  weakness,  and  set  him  down  at  once 
as  a  puppet,  that  a  pair  of  white  hands — ^if 
one  only  knew  where  to  find  them — can  turn 
and  twist  and  set  aside  at  will. 

Ropsley  was  much  softer  in  his  manner 
than  he  used  to  be.  Had  he  too  experienced 
the  common  fate  ?  Was  the  dandy  Guards- 
man no  longer  impervious,  nulli  penetrabilis 
astro  ?  Painful  as  was  the  subject,  he  talked 
much  of  the  De  Rohans.  He  had  seen  Con- 
stance married;  he  had  heard  repeatedly 
from  Victor  during  the  past  year ;  and  though 
he  evidently  knew  my  hopes  and  their  disap- 
pointment, by  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
handled  the  subject,  he  could  not  resist  en- 
larging on  the  topic,  and  talking  to  me  of 
that  family,  in  which  I  could  never  cease  to 
take  the  warmest  interest.  I  winced,  and 
yet  I  listened,  for  I  longed  to  know  and  hear 
of  her  even  now.  I  would  have  lain  quietly 
on  the  rack  only  to  be  told  of  her  welfare. 
It  was  painful  too.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
moment  at  which  the  heart  feels  so  empty — 
at  which  the  hopelessness  of  a  loss  is  so  com- 
pletely realised,  as  when  we  hear  the  idol  of 
our  lives  talked  of  in  a  matter-of-course  way, 
as  being  totally  unconnected  with,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  omrselves. 

I  remarked  that,  of  his  own  accord,  Rops- 
ley never  mentioned  Valerie.  To  an  inquiry 
of  mine  as  to  the  welfare  of  my  kind  and 
handsome  nurse,  he  gave,  I  thought,  rather 
an  abrupt  reply;  and,  turning  suddenly 
round  to  Manners,  asked  him  if  "  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  in  the  evening  in  this 
stupid  place  ?  "  To  which  our  gallant  Bashi- 
Bazouk,  who  considered  himself  responsible 
for  our  amusement,  answered  delightedly, 
"No  opera  yetf  Ropsle)*,  though  we  shdl 
have  one  in  six  weeks;  no  evening  parties 
either,  except  a  few  amongst  the  French  in- 
habitants— delightful  people,  you  know,  and 
very  select.  I  am  invited  to-night  to  a  little 
music,  not  far  from  here.  I  could  take  you 
both,  if  you  ^like,  with  me.  As  friends  of 
mine  you  would  be  most  wekome.  Tou 
speak  French,  Ropsley,  if  I  remembBr 
right?" 

"  A  little,"  replied  tlw  Udter,  much  amnaed, 
"but  no<  with  yjMir «0Mii<; **  wMch, indeed, 
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iras  true  enough ;  for  he  had  lived  a  good 
deal  at  Paris,  and  knew  Chantilly  as  well  as 
Newmarket.  "Am  I  well  enough  dressed, 
though,  for  your  fastidious  friends  ?**  he 
added,  glancing,  not  without  a  gleam  of  in- 
ward satisfaction,  from  his  own  war-worn, 
threadbare  uniform,  to  Manners'  brilliant  and 
somewhat  startling  costume. 

"Conldn't  be  better!"  replied  the  latter; 
"looks  workmanlike,  and  all  that.  This  time 
next  year  I  only  hope  mine  will  be  half  as 
good.  Meanwhile,  come  along,  you  and 
Egerton ;  never  mind  your  cigars,  they  all 
smoke  here." 

"AVTiat!  ladies  and  all,  at  these  select 
parties  ?  "  laughed  Ropsley.  "  I  thought  we 
were  going  amongst  a  lot  of  duchesses ;  but 
I  hope  they  don*t  drink  as  well  ?  " 

"Custom  of  the  country,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  Manners,  gravely — "only  cigarettes, 
of  course.  If  a  young  lady  offers  to  roll  you 
one,  don't  refuse  it.  These  little  things  are 
matters  of  etiquette,  and  it  is  as  well  to  know 
beforehand."  So,  drilling  us  on  the  proper 
behavior  to  be  observed  at  a  Pera  party,  our 
cicerone  swaggered  out  into  the  night  air, 
clanking  his  spur,  and  rattling  his  sabre,  with 
a  degree  of  jingling  vigor  which  seemed  to 
afford  him  unlimited  satisfaction.  It  was 
rather  good  to  see  Ropsley  of  the  Guards — 
the  man  who  had  the  entree  to  all  the  best 
houses  in  London,  the  arbiter  of  White's,  the 
quoted  of  diners-out,  the  favorite  of  fine 
ladies — listening  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
attention  to  our  former  usher's  .lectures  on 
the  proper  deportment  to  be  assumed  in  the 
company  to  which  he  was  taking  us,  and 
thanking  him  with  the  utmost  gravity  for  his 
judicious  hints  and  kind  introduction  to  the 
elite  of  Pera  society. 

"  Go  home,  Bold,  go  home."  The  old  dog 
Kould  accompany  me  out  of  the  hotel,  would 
persist  in  following  close  at  my  heel  along 
the  narrow  street.  Not  a  soul  but  our  three 
selves  seemed  to  be  wandering  about  this 
beautiful  starlight  night.  The  Turkish  sentry 
was  sound  asleep  on  his  post ;  a  dark  figure, 
probaljly  some  houseless  hamaulf  crouched 
near  the  sentry-box.  Savage  Bold  wanted 
to  fly  at  it  as  he  passed. 

"  How  cantankerous  the  old  dog  grows," 
remarked  Itopslcy,  as  Bold  stalked  behind 
us,  ears  erect,  and  bristling  all  over  with 
defiance.  Ere  we  were  fifty  yards  from  the 
hotel  he  stopped  short  and  barked  loudly ;  a 
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footstep  was  rapidly  approaching  up  the 
street  Murders  and  robberies  were  at  this 
time  so  frequent  in  Constantinople,  that  every 
passenger  was  an  object  of  mistrust  in  the 
dark.  "We,  however,  were  three  strong  men, 
all  armed,  and  had  nothing  to  fear.  Bold, 
too,  seemed  to  recognize  the  step.  In  an- 
other moment  the  Beloochee  overtakes  us, 
and  with  even  a  more  imperturbat)le  au-  than 
usual  salutes  me  gravely,  and  whispers  a  few 
words  in  my  ear.  On  my  reply,  he  places 
my  hand  against  his  forehead  and  says,  "  The 
brothers  of  the  sword  are  brothers  indeed. 
Effendi,  you  know  All  Mesrour,  the  son  of 
Abdul.  From  henceforth  my  life  is  at  the 
disposal  of  my  Prankish  brother ! " 

A  hiuried  consultation  between  the  three 
Englishmen  succeeds.  Manners  makes  a 
great  virtue  of  sacrificing  sundry  waltzes  on 
which  he  seems  to  have  set  his  heart,  and  is 
pathetic  about  the  disappointment  his  ab- 
sence will  too  surely  inflict  on  Josephine,  and 
Philippine,  and  Seraphine,  but  is  amazingly 
keen  and  full  of  spirits  notwithstanding. 
Ropsley,  no  longer  the  unimpressionable, 
apathetic  dandy,  whom  nothing  can  excite  or 
amuse,  enters  with  zest  into  our  project,  and 
betrays  a  depth  of  feeling — nay,  a  touch  of 
romance— of  which  I  had  believed  him  in- 
capable. Bold  is  ordered  peremptorily  to 
"  go  home,"  and  obeys,  though  most  unwill-  • 
ingly,  stopping  some  twenty  paces  off,  and 
growling  furiously  in  the  darkness.  Two 
and  two  we  thread  the  narrow  streets  that 
lead  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  Belqp- 
chee  is  very  silent,  as  is  his  wont,  but  ever 
and  anon  draws  his  shawl  tighter  round  his 
waist,  and  loosens  his  dagger  in  its  sheath. 
It  is  evident  that  he  means  real  business. 
Manners  and  Ropsley  chat  and  laugh  like 
boys  out  of  school.  The  latter  never  seemed 
half  so  boyish  as  now ;  the  former  will  be  a 
boy  all  his  life — so  much  the  better  for  him. 
At  the  bridge  Ali  gives  a  low,  shrill  whistle. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  night  we  escaped  from 
the  Cossacks  in  Wallachia;  but  the  good 
mare  this  time  is  safe  in  her  stable,  and  little 
thinks  of  the  errand  on  which  her  master  is 
bound.  The  whistle  is  answered  from  the 
water,  and  a  double-oared  caique,  with  its 
white-robed  watermen,  looms  through  the 
darkness  to  take  us  on  board.  As  we  glide 
silently  up  the  Bosphorus,  listening  to  the 
uneardily  chorus  of  the  baying  wild-dogs 
answering  each  other  from  Pera  to   Stam- 
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.  boul,  Manners  produces  a  revolver  from  his 
breast  pocket,  and  passing  his  finger  along 
the  barrel  shining  in  the  starlight,  observes. 


"  Four  of  U8|  and  six  herCt  make  ten.  If  the 
gate  is  only  imlocked,  we  can  cariry  the  place 
by  storm." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. — "  THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB.' 


Papoosh  Pasha  is  taking  his  kief*  in  his 
harem.  Two  softly  shaded  lamps,  burning 
perfumed  oil,  shed  a  voluptuous  light  over 
the  apartment.  Hich  carpets  from  the  looms 
of  Persia  are  spread  upon  the  floor ;  costly 
shawls  from  Northern  India  fall  in  graceful 
folds  over  the  low  divan  on  which  he  reclines. 
Jewel-hilted  sabres,  silver  sheathed  daggers, 
and  fire-arms  inlaid  with  gold,  glitter  above 
his  head,  disposed  tastefully  against  the  walls, 
and  marking  the  warlike  character  of  the 
owner  ,*  for  Papoosh  Pasha,  cruel,  sensual, 
and  corrupt  to  the  very  marrow,  is  neverthe- 
less as  brave  as  a  lion. 

Two  nautch-girls  belonging  to  his  seraglio 
have  been  dancing  their  voluptuous  measure 
for  his  gratification.  As  they  stand  now, 
unveiled,  panting  and  glowing  with  their  ex- 
ertions, the  rich.  Eastern  blood  crimsoning 
their  soft  cheeks,  and  coursing  wildly  through 
their  shapely,  pliant  limbs,  the  old  man^s 
face  assumes  a  placid  expression  of  sleepy 
content  only  belied  by  the  gleam  in  that 
wicked  eye,  and  he  is  good  enough  to  wave 
his  amber-tipped  pipe-stick  in  token  of  dis- 
missal, and  to  express  his  approbation  by  the 
single  word  "  Peki "  (very  well).  The  girls 
prostrate  themselves  before  their  lord,  their 
silver  armlets  and  anklets  ringing  as  they 
touch  the  floor,  and  bounding  away  like  two 
young  antelopes,  flit  firom  the  presence,  ap- 
parently not  unwilling  to  escape  so  easily. 
Papoosh  Pasha  is  left  alone  with  the  favorite ; 
but  the  favorite  looks  restless  and  pre-occu- 
pied,  and  glances  ever  and  anon  towards  the 
casement  which  opens  out  into  the  garden  of 
the  seraglio,  now  beginning  to  glisten  in  the 
light  of  the  rising  moon,  and  breathing  the 
odors  of  a  thousand  flowers,  heavy  and  fra- 
grant with  the  dews  of  night.  This  part  of 
the  harem  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  is  a 
retreat  much  affected  by  his  Highness  for 
the  facility  with  which  the  breeze  steals  into 
it  from  the  Bosphorus. 

Zuleika  is  dressed  in  all  the  magnificence 
of  her  richest  Oriental  costume.  Her  tiny 
feet,  arched  in  true  Arabian  symmetry,  are 
bare  to  the  ankle,  where  her  voluminous, 
muslin  trousers  are  gathered  in  by  a  brace- 
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let,  or  more  correctly  an  anklet,  set  with 
rubies  and  emeralds.  A  string  of  beads  of 
the  purest  lemon-colored  amber  marks  the 
outline  of  her  slender  waist,  and  terminates 
a  short,  close-fitting  jacket  of  pink  satin, 
embroidered  with  seed-pearls,  open  at  the 
bosom,  and  with  long  sleeves  fringed  by  lace 
of  European  manufacture.  This  again  is 
covered  by  a  large,  loose  mantle  of  grecii 
silk,  carelessly  thrown  over  the  whole  figure. 
Zuleika  has  not  forgotten  that  she  is  lineally 
descended  from  the  Prophet,  and  wears  his 
color  accordingly.  Her  hands,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Eastern  custom  are  dved  with 
henna,  but  even  this  horrid  practice  cannot 
disguise  the  shapely  symmetry  of  her  taper 
fingers ;  and  although  the  hair  is  cut  short 
On  her  left  temple,  the  long,  raven  locks  firom 
the  other  side  are  gathered  and  plaited  into 
a  lustrous  diadem  aroimd  her  brows.  She 
has  pencilled  her  lower  eyelashes  with  some 
dark  substance  that  enhances  th«ir  natural 
beauty,  but  even  this  eflbrt  of  the  toilette 
has  not  succeeded  in  imparting  the  languish- 
ing expression  which  a  Turkish  beauty  deems 
so  irresistible.  No ;  the  gleam  in  Zuleika*s 
eye  is  more  that  of  some  wild  animal  caught 
but  not  tamed,  glancing  eagerly  around  for 
a  chance  of  escape,  and  ready  to  tear  the 
hand  that  would  caress  it  and  endeavor  to 
reconcile  it  to  its  fetters. 

She  does  not  look  as  if  she  loved  you. 
Papoosh  Pasha,  when  you  order  her  to  your 
feet,  and  stroke  her  Hair  with  your  fat  hand, 
and  gloat  on  that  mournful,  eager  face  with 
your  little,  twinkling  eye.  Better  be  a  bach- 
elor, Papoosh  Pasha,  and  confine  yourself  to 
the  solace  of  coflee  and  pipes,  and  busy  your 
cunning  intellect  with  those  puzzling  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  look  after  the  interests  oi 
your  dissipated  master  the  Sultan,  than  take 
a  wild  bird  to  your  bosom  that  will  never 
know  you  or  care  for  you,  or  cease  to  pine 
and  firet,  and  beat  her  breast  against  the 
bars  of  the  cage  in  which  you  have  shut  her 
up. 

The  old  man  sinks  back  upon  hi%  cushions 
with  a  sigh  of  corporeal  contentment  His 
fat  person  is  enveloped  in  a  flowing,  shawl 
gown,  which  admits  of  his  breathing   far 
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more  freely  than  docs  that  miserable  tight, 
firock-coat  he  wore  all  day.  He  has  gorged 
hixiiself  with  an  enormous  meal,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  fat  substances,  vegetables  and 
sweetmeats.  He  has  had  his  tiny  measure 
of  hot,  strong  coflee,  and  is  puffing  forth 
volumes  of  smoke  from  a  long,  cherry-sticked 
pipe.  He  bids  Zuleika  kneel  at  his  feet  and 
sing  him  to  his  rest.  The  girl  glances 
eagerly  towards  the  window,  and  seems  to 
listen ;  she  dare  not  move  at  once  to  the 
casement  and  look  out,  for  her  lord  is  mis- 
trustful and  suspicious,  and  woe  to  her  if  she 
excites  his  jealousy  to  such  a  pitch  that  she 
cannot  lull  it  to  sleep  again.  She  would  give 
him  an  opiate  if  she  dared,  or  something 
stronger  still,  that  should  settle  all  accounts; 
but  there  is  a  dark  story  in  the  harem  of  a 
former  favorite — a  Circassian — who  tried  to 
strike  the  same  jDath  for  freedom,  and  failed 
in  the  attempt.  She  has  long  slept  peace- 
fully some  forty  fathom  deep  in  the  sparkling 
Bosphorus,  and  the  caiques  that  take  her 
former  comrades  to  the  Sweet  Waters  glide 
along  over  her  head  without  disturbing  her 
repose.  Since  then,  whenever  Papoosh 
Pasha  drinks  in  the  women's  apartment,  he 
has  the  gallantr)'  to  insist  on  a  lady  pledging 
him  first  before  he  puts  his  own  fat  lips  to 
the  bowl. 

"  Come  hither,  Zuleika,  little  dove,**  says 
the* old  man,  drawing  her  towards  him; 
"  light  of  my  eyes,  and  pearl  of  my  heart 
come  hither,  that  I  may  lay  my  head  on 
thy  bosom,  and  sleep  to  the  soil  murmurings 
of  thy  gentle  voice." 

The  girl  obeys,  but  glances  once'more  un- 
easily towards  the  window,  and  takes  her 
place  with  compressed  h'ps,  and  cheeks  as 
pale  as  death.  A  long,  Albanian  dagger,  the 
spoil  of  some  lawless  chief,  hangs  temptingly 
within  arm's  length.  Another  such  caress 
as  that,  Papoosh  Pasha,  and  who  shall  en- 
sure you  that  she  does  not  bury  it  in  your 
heart ! 

But  a  more  feminine  weapon  is  in  her 
hand — a  three-stringed  lute  or  gittem,  inca- 
pable of  i)roducing  much  harmony,  but  nev- 
ertheless affording  a  plaintive  and  not  inap- 
propriate accompaniment  to  the  measured 
chant  with  which  the  reigning  Odalisque  lulls 
her  master  to  his  rest.  The  tones  of  her 
voice  are  very  wild  and  sad.  Ever  and  anon 
•he  stops  in  her  music  and  listens  to  the 
breathing  of  the  Pasha ;  so  surely  he  opens  I 
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his  eyes,  and  raising  his  head  from  her  lap 
bids  her  go  on, — ^not  angrily,  nor  petulantly, 
but  with  a  quiet  overbearing  malice  that  irri- 
tates the  free  spirit  of  the  girl  to  the  quick. 
She  strikes  the  gittem  with  no  unskilfi^ 
hand ;  and  although  her  voice  is  mournful,  it 
is  sweet  and  musical  as  she  sings ;  but  the 
glance  of  her  eye  denotes  mischief,  and  I  had 
rather  be  sleeping  over  a  powder  magazine 
with  my  h'ghted  chibouque  in  my  mouth, 
than  pillow  my  head,  as  you  are  doing,  Pa- 
poosh Pasha,  on  the  lap  of  a  woman  mad- 
dened by  tyranny  and  imprisonment, — ^her 
whole  being  filled  with  but  two  feelings — 
Love  stronger  than  death;  Hatred  fiercer 
than  Hell.  And  this  is  the  caged  bird*s 
song : — 

**  Down  in  the  valley  where  the  Sweet-Waters 
meet — where  the  Sweet-Waters  meet  un- 
der the  chestnut  trees, — 

There  Hamed  had  a  garden;  and  the  wild 
bird  sang  to  the  Ilose. 

In  the  garden  were  many  flowers,  and  the 
pomegranate  grew  in  the  midst.  Fair 
and  stately  she  grew,  and  the  fruit  from 
her  branches  dropped  like  dew  upon  the 
sward. 

And  Hamed  watered  the  tree  and  pruned  her, 
and  lay  down  in  the  cool  freshness  of  her 
shade. 

Beautiful  was  the  pomegranate,  yet  the  wild 
bird  sang  to  the  Kwe.  , 

The  Lily  bent  lowly  to  the  earth,  and  drooped 
for  very  shame,  because  the  breeze  cour- 
ted the  Lily  and  kissed  her  as  he  swept 
by  to  meet  the  Sweet-Waters  under  the 
chestnut  trees. 

For  the  Lily  was  the  fairest  of  flowers ;  yet 
the  wild  bird  sang  to  the  Rose. 

Then  there  came  a  blast  from  the  desert,  and 
the  garden  of  Hamed  was  scorched  and 
withered  up; 

And  the  pomegranate  sickened  and  died ;  and 
Hamed  cut  her  down  by  the  roots,  and 
sowed  corn  over  the  place  of  her  shade. 

And  the  breeze  swept  on,  and  stayed  not, 
though  the  Lily  lay  trampled  into  the 
earth. 

Every  flower  sickened  and  died ;  yet  still  the 
wild  bird  sung  to  the  Bose. 

In  the  dawn  of  early  morning,  when  the  sky 
is  green  with  longing,  and  the  day  is  at 
hand. 

When  the  winds  are  hashed,  and  the  waters 
sleep  smiling,  and  the  stars  are  dim  in 
the  sky ; 

When  she  pines  for  his  coming,  and  spreads 
her  petals  to  meet  him,  and  droops  to 
hear  his  note; 

When  the  garden  gate  is  open,  and  the 
watchers  are  asleep,  and  the  last,  Itut 
hope  is  dying« — will  the  wild  bird  come 
totheBoee?** 
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The  concluding  lines  she  sang  in  a  marked 
voice  there  was  no  mistaking,  and  I  doubt  if 
they  did  not  thrill  to  the  heart's  core  of  more 
than  one  listener. 

The  moon  had  now  &irly  risen,  and  sil- 
Tered  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  harem  gar- 
den with  her  hght,  leaving  however  dense 
masses  of  shade  athwart  the  smooth  lawn 
and  under  the  walls  of  the  building.  Cy- 
jMress  and  cedar  quivered  in  her  beams.  Not 
a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  feathery  leaves  of 
the  tall  acacia,  with  its  glistening  Stem ;  and 
the  swelling  ripple  of  the  Bosphorus  plashed 
drowsily  against  the  marble  steps.  All  was 
peace  and  silence  and  repose.  Far  enough 
off  to  elude  observation,  yet  within  hail,  lay 
our  caique,  poised  buoyantly  on  the  waters, 
and  cutting  with  its  dark  outline  right 
athwart  a  glittering  pathway  as  of  molten 
gold.  Close  under  the  harem  window,  con- 
cealed by  the  thick  foliage  of  a  broad-leaved 
creeper,  Ali  Mesrour  and  myself  crouched, 
silent  and  anxious,  scarce  daring  to  breathe, 
counting  with  sickening  eagerness  the  pre- 
cious moments  that  were  fleeting  by  so  tedi- 
ous yet  so  soon  past.  Twenty  paces  ftirthey 
off,  under  a  dark  group  of  cypresses  lay  Kops- 
ley  and  Manners  ready  for  action  the  latter 
with  his  hand  in  his  bosom  caressing  the  trusty 
revolver  by  which  he  set  such  store. 

Everything  had  as  yet  gone  off  prosper- 
ously. We  had  landed  noiselessly  and  unob- 
served. The  garden  gate,  thanks  to  woman's 
foresight  and  woman's  cunning,  had  been  left 
open.  The  sentry  or  guard,  like  all  other 
Turkish  sentries  when  not  before  an  enemy, 
had  lain  down,  enveloped  in  his  great  coat, 
with  his  musket  by  his  side,  and  was  snoring 
as  only  a  trud  son  of  Osman  can  snore  after 
a  bellyful  of  pilaff.  If  his  lord  would  but 
follow  his  example,  it  might  be  done;  yet 
never  was  old  man  so  restless,  so  ill  at  ease, 
so  wakefully  disposed  as  seemed  Papoosh  Pa- 
sha. 

We  could  see  right  into  the  apartment,  and 
the  rich  soft  lamplight  brought  out  in  full  re- 
lief the  faces  and  figures  of  its  two  occu- 
pants. Zuleika  sat  with  her  feet  gathered 
under  her  on  the  divan :  one  hand  still 
held  the  lute  j  the  other  was  unwillingly  con- 
signed to  the  caresses  of  her  lord.  The  old 
man's  head  reclined  against  her  bosom ;  his 
parted  lips  betokened  rest  and  enjoyment; 
his  eyes  were  half  closed,  yet  there  was  a 
gleam  of  vigilant  malice  upon  his  features 
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that  denoted  anything  but  sleep.  The  poor 
girl's  &ce  alternated  from  a  scowl  of  withering 
hatred  to  a  plaintive  expression  of  heart- 
broken disappointment  Doubtless  she  was 
thinking  ''  the  last,  last  hope  is  dying,  and 
the  wild  bird  is  not  coming  to  the  rose." 

Ali  Mesrour  gazed  on  her  he  loved.  If 
ever  there  was  a  trying  situation,  it  was  his 
— to  see  her  even  now  in  the  very  embrace  of 
his  enemy — so  near,  yet  so  apart.  Few  men 
could  have  enough  preserved  their  self-com- 
mand not  to  betray  even  by  the  workings  of 
the  countenance  what  a  storm  of  feelings  must 
be  wasting  the  heart;  yet  the  Beloochee 
moved  not  a  muscle ;  his  profile,  turned  to- 
wards me,  T^as  calm  and  grim  as  that  of  a 
statue.  Once  only  the  right  hand  crept 
stealthily  towards  his  dagger,  but  the  next 
moment  he  was  again  as  still  as  death.  The 
Pasha  whispered  something  in  the  girl's  ear, 
and  a  gleam  of  wild  delight  sparkled  on  her 
face  as  she  listened.  She  rose  cheerfully,  left 
the  room  with  rapid,  spiinging  step,  and  re- 
turned almost  immediately  with  a  flask  under 
her  arm,  and  a  huge  goblet  set  with  precious 
stones  in  her  hand.  Papoosh  Pasha,  true 
believer  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Prophet, 
it  needs  not  the  aid  of  a  metal-covered  cork, 
secured  with  wire,  to  enable  us  to  guess  at 
the  contents  of  that  Prankish  flask.  No 
sherbet  of  roses  is  poured  into  your  brim- 
ming goblet — no  harmless,  unfermented  li- 
quid, flavored  with  cinnamon  or  other  lawful 
condiment ;  but  the  creaming  flood  of  amber 
colored  champagne  whirls  up  to  its  very  mar- 
gin, and  the  Pasha's  eye  brightens  with  satis- 
faction as  he  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  grasp 
its  taper  stem.  Cunning  and  careful  though, 
even  in  his  debauches,  he  proffers  the  cup  to 
Zuleika  ere  he  tastes. 

"  Drink,  my  child,"  says  the  old  hypocrite, 
"  drink  of  the  liquid  such  as  the  houris  are 
keeping  in  Paradise  for  the  souls  of  true  be- 
lievers; drink  and  fear  not — ^it  is  lawfid. 
Allah  Kerim ! " 

Zuleika  wets  her  lips  on  the  edge,  and 
hands  the  cup  to  her  lord,  who  drains  it  to 
the  dregs,  and  sets  it  down  with  a  sigh  of  in- 
tense satisfaction. 

<<It  is  lawful,"  he  continues,  wiping  his 
moustaches.  It  is  not  forbidden  by  the  blessed 
Prophet.  Wine  indeed  is  prohibited  to 
the  true  believer,  but  the  Fiophet  knew  not 
the  flavor  of  champagne,  and  had  he  tasted 
it  he  would  have  exyoiiied  his  servants  to 
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drink  it  four  tunes  a  day.  Fill  again,  Zulei* 
ka,  oh  my  soul !  Fill  again !  There  is  but 
one  Allah!'' 

The  girl  needs  no  second  bidding;  once 
and    again  she  fills  to  the  brim;  once  and 
again  the  Pasha  drains  the  tempting  draught ; 
and  now  the  little  twinkling  eye  dims,  the 
cherry-stick  falls  from  the  opening  fingers, 
the  Pasha's  head  sinks  upon  Zuleika's  bosom, 
and  at  last  he  is  asleep.    Gently,  tenderly, 
like  a  mother  soothing  a  child,  she  hushes 
him  to  his  rest.     Stealthily,  slowly  she  trans- 
fers his  head  from  her  own  breast  to  the  em- 
broidered cushions.    Dexterously,  noiselessly 
she  extricates  herself  from  his  embrace.    A 
low  whistle,  scarcely  perceptible,  reaches  her 
ear  from  the  garden,  and  calls  the  blood  into 
her  cheek ;  and  yet,  a  very  woman  even  now, 
she  turns  to  take  one  last  lodL  at  him  whom 
she  is  leaving  for  ever.    A  cool  air  steals  bx 
firom  the  window,  and  plays  upon  the  sleep- 
ev's  open  neck  and  throat.     She  draws   a 
shawl  carefully,  nay,  caressingly,  around  him. 
Brute,  tyrant,  enemy  though  he  is,  yet  there 
have  been  moments  when  he  was  kindly  and 
indulgent  towards  her,  for  she  was  his  favor- 
ite ;  and  she  will  not  leave  him  in  anger  at 
the  last    Fatal  delay !  mistaken  tenderness ! 
true  woman!  always  influenced* by  her  feel- 
ings at  the  wrong  time !    What  did  that  mo- 
ment's weakness  cost  us  all  ?  She  had  crossed 
the  room — we  were  ready  to  receive  her — 
her  foot  was  on  the  very  window-sill;  an- 
other moment  and  she  would  have  been  in 
All's  arms,  when  a  footstep  was  heard  rapidly 
approaching  up  the  street,  a  black  figure 
came  bounding  over  the  garden  wall,  closely 
followed  by  a  large  English  retriever,  and 
shouting  an  alarm  wildly  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.    As  the  confused  sentry  fired  off  his 
musket  in  the  air ;  as  the  Pasha's  guards  and 
retainers  woke  and  sprang  to  their  arms ;  as 
the  Beloochee  glared  wildly  around  him ;  as 
Hopsley,  no  longer  uninterested,  swore  volu- 
bly in  English,  and  Manners  drew  the  revol- 
ver fi-om  his  bosom.  Bold,  for  the  second  time 
that  day,  pinned  a  tall  negro  slave  by  the 
throat,  and  rolling  him  over  and  over  on  the 
sward,  made  as  though  he  would  have  wor- 
ried him  to  death  in  the  garden. 

It  was,  however,  too  late ;  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  all  was  discovered.  The  man  I  had 
struck  in  the  afternoon  of  that  very  day  had 
dogged  me  ever  since,  in  hopes  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revenge  himself.    He  had  followed 
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me  from  place  to  place,  overheard  my  conver- 
sation, and  watched  all  those  to  whom  I 
spoke.  He  had  crouched  under  the  sentry- 
box  at  the  door  of  Messirie's  Hotel,  hf^ 
tracked  us  at  a  safe  distance  down  to  thf  very 
water's  edge,  and  had  seen  us  embark  on 
our  mysterious  expedition.  With  the  cun- 
ning of  his  race,  he  guessed  at  once  our 
object,  and  determined  to  frustrate  it.  Un- 
able, I  conclude,  at  tliat  late  hour  to  get  a 
caique,  he  had  hastened  by  land  to  his  muh 
tea's  house,  and,  as  the  event  turned  out,  had 
arrived  in  time  to  overthrow  all  our  plana. 
He  was  followed  in  his  turn  by  my  faithful 
Bold,  who  when  so  preremptorily  ordered  to 
leave  us,  had  been  convinced  there  was  somo- 
thing  in  the  wind,  and  accordingly  transferred 
his  attentions  to  the  figure  that  had  been  hit 
object  of  distrust  the  livelong  day.  How  he 
worried  and  tore  at  him,  and  refused  to  re- 
linquish his  hold.  Alas!  alas!  it  was  too 
late — ^too  late ! 

The  Pasha  sprang  like  a  lion  from  his  lair. 
At  the  same  instant,  Ali  Mesrour  and  myself 
l>ounded  lightly  through  the  open  window 
into  the  apartment.  Zuleika  fiung  herself 
vrith  a  loud  shriek  into  her  lover's  arms. 
Manners  and  Ropsley  came  crowding  in  be- 
hind us,  the  former's  revolver  gleaming  onun- 
ously  in  the  light.  The  Pasha  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies,  but  he  never  faltered 
for  an  instant,  Hurrying  feet  and  the  clash 
of  arms  resounded  along  the  passages; 
lights  were  already  twinkling  in  the  garden ; 
aid  was  at  hand,  and,  Turk,  tyrant,  voluptu- 
ary though  he  was,  he  lacked  not  the  cour- 
age, the  promptitude  which  aids  itselt  At  a 
glance  he  must  have  recognized  Ali;  or  it 
might  have  been  but  the  insttnct  of  his 
nation  which  bid  him  defend  his  women. 
Quick  as  thought,  he  seized  a  pistol  that 
hung  above  his  couch,  and  discharged  it  point 
blank  at  the  Belochee's  body.  The  bullet 
sped  past  Zuleika's  head  and  lodged  deep  in 
her  lover's  bosom.  At  the  same  instant  that 
Ropsley,  always  cool  and  collected  in  an 
emergency,  dashed  down  both  the  lamps, 
Ali's  body  lurched  heavily  into  my  arms, 
and  poor  Zuleika  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

The  next  moment  a  glare  of  light  filled  the 
apartment.  Crowds  of  slaves,  black  and 
white,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  rushed  in  to 
the  rescue.  The  Pasha,  perfectly  composed, 
ordered  them  to  leiae  and  make  us  prisoners. 
S^icumbered  by  the  Beloochee's  weight,  and 
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outnumbered  ten  to  one,  we  were  put  to  it  to 
make  good  our  retreat,  and  ere  we  could 
close  round  her  and  carry  her  off,  two  stout 
negroes  had  borne  the  still  senseless  Zuleika 
through  the  open  doorway  into  the  inner 
chambers  of  the  palace.  Placing  the  Beloo- 
chee  between  myself  and  Ropsley,  we  backed 
leisurely  into  the  garden,  the  poor  fellow 
groaning  heavily  as  we  handed  him  through 
the  casement,  and  so  made  our  way,  still 
fronting  the  Pasha  and  his  myrmidons,  to- 
wards our  caique,  which  at  the  first  signal  of 
disturbance  had  been  pulled  rapidly  in-shore. 
Manners  covered  our  retreat  with  great 
steadiness  and  gallantry,  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay  with  his  revolver,  a  weapon  with 
which  one  and  all  showed  much  disinclination 
to  make  further  acquaintance.  By  this  time 
shrieks  of  women  pervaded  the  palace.  The 
blacks,  too,  jabbered  and  gesticulated  with 
considerable  more  energy  than  purpose, 
half-a-dozen  pistol-shots  fired  at  random 
served  to  increase  the  general  confusion, 
which  even  their  lord's  presence  and  author- 
ity were  completely  powerless  to  quell,  anJ 
thus  we  were  enabled  to  reach  our  boat,  and 
shove  off  with  our  ghastly  freight  mto  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  Bosphorus. 

"  He  will  never  want  a  doctor  more ;  "  said 
Ropsley,  in  answer  to  an  observation  from 
Manners,  as,  turning  down  the  edge  of  the 
Beloochee's  jacket,  he  showed  us  the  round 
livid  mark  that,  to  a  practised  eye,  told  too 
surely  of  the  irremediable  death-wound. 
"  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,"  he  added,  "  he  is 
bleeding  inwardly  now,  he  will  be  dead 
before  we  reach  the  bridge. 

Ali  opened  his  eyes,  and  raising  his  head, 
looked  round  as  though  in  search  of  some 
missing  face — 

"  Zuleika,"  he  whispered,  "  Zuleika ! "  and 
sank  back  again  with  a  piteous  expression  of 
hopeless,  helpless  misery  on  his  wan  and 
ghastly  features.  The  end  was  obviously 
near  at  hand,  his  cheeks  seemed  to  have 
fallen  in  the  last  few  minutes,  dark  circles 
gathered  round  his  eyes,  his  forehead  was 
damp  and  clammy,  and  there  was  a  light 
firoth  upon  his  ashy  lips.  Yet  as  death  ap- 
proached he  seemed  to  recover  strength  and 
consciousness,  a  true  Mussulman,  the  grave 
had  for  him  but  few  terrors,  and  he  had  con- 
fronted the  grim  monarch  so  often  as  not  to 
wince  from  him  at  last  when  really  within  his 
grasp. 


He  reared  himself  in  the  boat,  and  sup- 
ported by  my  arm,  which  was  wound  round 
his  body,  made  shifl  to'  sit  upright  and  look 
about  him,  wildly,  dreamily,  as  one  who  looks 
for  the  last  time.  "  Effendi,"  he  gasped, 
pressing  my  hand,  "  Effendi,  it  is  destiny. 
The  good  mare— rshe  is  my  brother'>s !  O  Zu- 
leika!   Zuleika!" 

A  strong  shudder  convulsed  his  frame,  his 
jaw  dropped,  I  thought  he  was  gone,  but  he 
recovered  consciousness  once  more,  snatched 
wildly  at  his  sword,  which  he  half  drew,  and 
whispering  faintly  "turn  me  to  the  East! 
There  is  but  one  Allah ! "  his  limbs  collapsed 
— his  head  sunk  upon  my  shoulder — and  so 
he  died. 

Kow  gently,  brawny  watermen,  though 
your  freight  is  indeed  but  the  shell  which 
contained  even  now  a  gallant  faithfiil  spirit. 
One  short  hour  ago,  who  was  so  determined, 
so  bravQ,  so  sagacious  as  the  Beloochee  war- 
rior ?  and  where  is  he  now  ?  That  is  not  Ali 
Mesrour  whom  you  are  wafting  so  sadly,  so 
smoothly  towards  the  shore.  Ali  Mesrour  is 
far  away  in  space,  in  the  material  Paradise  of 
your  own  creed,  with  its  inexhaustible  sher- 
bets, and  its  cool  gardens,  and  its  dark-eyed 
maidens  waving  their  green  scarves  to  greet 
the  long-expected  lover;  or  to  the  unknown 
region,  the  shadowy  spirit-land  of  a  loftier, 
nobler  faith,  the  mystical  world  on  which 
Religion  herself  dare  hardly  speculate,  where 
"  the  tree  shall  be  known  by  its  fruits," 
"  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest." 

So  we  carried  him  reverently  and  mourn- 
fully to  the  house  he  had  occupied ;  and  we 
laid  him  out  in  his  warrior  dress,  with  his 
arms  by  his  side  and  his  lance  in  his  hand, 
and  ere  the  morrow's  sun  was  midway  in  the 
heavens,  the  earth  had  closed  over  him  in  his 
last  resting-place  where  the  dark  cypresses 
are  nodding  and  whispering  over  his  tomb, 
and  the  breeze  steals  gently  up  from  the 
golden  Bosphorus,  smiling  and  radiant, 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  his  grave. 

The  good  bay  mare  has  never  left  my  pos- 
session. For  months  she  was  restless  and 
uncomfortable,  neighing  at  every  strange 
step,  and  refusing  her  food,  as  if  she  pined 
truly  and  faithfully  for  her  master.  He  came 
not,  and  after  a  time  she  forgot  him ;  and 
another  hand  fed  and  cared  for  her,  and  she 
grew  sleek  and  fat  and  light-hearted.  What 
would  you  ?    It  18  a  world  of  change.    Men 
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and  womeiiy  firiends  and  favorites,  loyerft,  and 
beloved,  all  must  forget  and  float  with  the 
strea(n  and  hurry  on ;  if  there  be  an  excep- 
•tion — ^if  some  pale-eyed  mourner,  clinging  to 
the  bank,  yearns  hopelessly  for  the  irrevo- 
'  cable  Past,  what  matter,  so  the  stream  can 
eddy  round  him,  and  laugh  and  ripple  by  ? 
Let  him  alone !  he  is  not  one  of  us.  God  for- 
bid. 

Of  Zuleika's  fate  I  shudder  to  think. 
Though  I  might  well  guess  she  could  never 
espect  to  be  forgiven,  it  was  lon^  before 
turmise  approached  certainty,  and  even  now 
I  strive  to  hope  against  hope,  to  persuade 
myself  that  there  may  still  be  a  chance.  At 
least  I  am  thankful  Ali  was  spared  the  ghastly 
tidings  that  eventually  came  to  my  ears — a 
tale  that  escaped  the  lips  of  a  drunken 
eaigeCf  and  in  which  I  fear  there  is  too  much 
truth. 

Of  course  the  attack  on  the  Pasha's  palace 
created  much  scandal  throughout  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  equally  of  course  a  thousand* 
rumors  gained  credence  as  to  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  disturbance.  The  English  offi- 
cers concerned  received  a  hint  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  speedily 
as  possible ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  absent 
myself  for  a  time  from  my  kind  friend  and 
patron,  Omar  Pasha.  One  person  set  the 
whole  tiling  down  as  a  drunken  frolic ;  an- 
other voted  it  an  attempt  at  burglary  of  the 
most  ruffian-like  description  ;  and  the  Turks 
themselves  seemed  inclined  to  resent  it  as  a 
gratuitous  insult  to  their  prejudices  and  cus- 
toms.   A  stalwart  caigee,  however,  being,  con- , 
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trary  to  his  religion  and  nis  practice,  inebriated 
with  strong  drink,  let  out  in  his  cups  that,  if 
he  dared,  he  could  tell  more  than  others 
knew  about  the  attack  on  the  palace  of 
Papoosh  Pasha,  and  ^  its  sequel.  Influenced 
by  a  large  bribe  and  intimidated  by  threats, 
he  at  length  made  the  following  statement : 
"That  the  evening  after  the  attack,  about 
sundown,  he  was  yl>'ing  off  the  steps  of 
Papoosh  Pasha's  palace,  that  he  was  hailed 
by  a  negro  guard,  who  bade  him  approach 
the  landing-place;  that  two  other  negroes 
then  appeared,  bearing  between  them  a  sack, 
carefully  secured,  and  obviously  containing 
something  weighty ;  that  they  placed  it  care- 
fully in  the  bottom  of  his  caique,  and  that 
more  than  once  he  distinctly  saw  it  move ; 
that  they  desired  him  to  pull  out  into  mid- 
stream, and  when  there,  dropped  the  sack 
overboard ;  that  it  sunk  immediately,  but 
that  he  fancied  he  heard  *a  faint  shriek  as  it 
went  down,  and  saw  the  bubbles  plainly  com- 
ing up  for  several  seconds  at  the  place  where 
it  disappeared ;  further,  that  the  negro  gave 
him  fifty  piastres  over  his  proper  fare  for  th 
job,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  uncomfort- 
able and  troubled  with  bad  dreams  ever 
lince." 

Alas,  poor  Zuleika !  there  is  but  little  hope 
that  you  survived  your  lover  four-and-twenty 
hours.  The  wild-bird  came,  indeed,  as  he 
had  promised,  in  the  early  morning,  to  the 
rose,  but  the  wild-bird  got  his  death-wound ; 
and  the  rose.  I  fear,  lies  many  a  fathom  dee]) 
in  the  clear,  cold  waters  of  the  silent  Bos- 
phorus. 


Enolisb  Inns. — Herbert,  in  his  Priest  to  the 
Temple t  writes  : 

**  Whan  he  comet  to  his  Inn,  be  refuseth  not 
to  join,  that  he  may  enlarge  the  Glory  of  God 
to  the  Company  that  he  is  in,  by  a  due  blessing 
of  God  for  their  safe  arrival,  and  saying  Grace 
at  meat,  and  at  going  to  bed  by  giving  the  host 
notice  that  he  will  have  prayers  in  the  hall, 
wishing  him  to  inform  his  guests  thereof,  that 
if  any  be  willing  to  partake,  they  may  resort 
thither.'' — The    Parson    in    Journey,  chap. 

XVII. 

**  Tempora  inutantur,  noset  mutamur  in  illis  !  ** 
— JX'bff*  and  fineries. 


*•  A  Cup  of  Cold  Water." — In  one  of  the 
interior  provinces  of  India,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
man  who  every  morning  goes  to  a  distant  trough 
standing  by  the  roadside,  and  filling  it  with  wa- 
ter, returns  to  his  daily  duties.  The  caravan  * 
passing  that  way  call  and  slake  their  thirst — he 
never  knows  whom  he  blesses,  and  they  never 
know  their  benefactor.  He  is  satisfie<i  that 
some  weary  pilgrims  are  refreshed  by  his  kind- 
ness, but  who  they  are  it  matters  not.  They 
will  never  return  to  reward  him  personally,  hut 
his  reward  is  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
a  generous  act. 
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Vrom  Chamber's  Joarnal. 
MR.  CROSSE,  THE  ELECTRICUN. 

Mr.  Andrew  Crosse  was  a  Somersetshire 
gentleman,  of  moderate  fortmie,  who  devoted 
himself  with  extraordinary  seal  to  experi- 
ments in  electricity,  and  achieved  a  fame  in 
that  department  of  science.  He  died  in  1855) 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  and  his  widow  has 
published  a  biographical  volume  regarding 
him,  from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  man 
of  ardent  temperament  and  of  singularly 
upright  and  truthful  nature,  with  much  of 
that  simplicity  which  so  often  is  seen  forming 
an  element  of  greatness.  His  old  ancestral 
seat,  Fyne  Court,  and  his  estate  of  Broom- 
field,  occupy  a  retired  but  beautiful  situation 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Quantock  Hills.  He  had 
in  the  course  of  time  filled  his  house  with 
electrical  apparatus,  and  even  extended  it  to 
the  trees  of  his  park,  securing  thereby,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  the  alarmed  wonder  of 
the  countr}'-people,  and  probably  inducing 
better  educated  neighbors  to  regard  him  as  a' 
Bitle  mad.  In  reality,  he  was  a  philosopher 
of  the  rarest  stamp,  one  disposed  to  pursue 
nature  into  her  coyest  recesses,  and  wring 
from  her  her  most  mystic  secrets,  but  all  for 
the  good  of  his  kind,  and  in  no  observable 
degree  for  self-glorification. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Mr.  Crosse's 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  crystals  on  the 
roof  of  a  cave  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
pondered  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
growth  of  cr}stal8,  and  felt  convinced  that  it 
was  caused  by  some  peculiar  attraction.  The 
idea  of  electric  attraction  occurred  to  him, 
and,  taking  home  some  of  the  water  which 
dropped  from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  he  exposed 
it  to  the  action  of  a  voltaic  battery,  when,  in 
about  ten  days,  he  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
crystals  forming  on  the  negative  platinum 
wire,  which  proved  to  be  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  When  he  repeated  the  ex- 
periment in  the  dark,  the  result  was  more 
quickly  attained.  Thus  Mr.  Crosse  simulated 
in  his  laboratory  one  of  the  hitherto  most 
mysterious  of  the  processes  of  nature.  He 
pursued  this  line  of  research  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  totally  unknown  to  the  world* 
when  in  1837  he  was  in  a  manner  discovered 
by  the  British  Association.  Being  induced 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  that  body  at  Bristol, 
he  and  his  researches  became  known  to  Dr. 
Buckland,  who  took  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing of  them,  introducing  Mr.  Crosse  as  "  a 
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man  unconnected  with  any  maeaisBc  body,** 
who  had  **  actually  made  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  minerals  and  even  crystdline  quartz." 
The  audience  regarded  him  with  astonish- 
ment, and  their  feelings  were  wound  to  a 
high  pitch  when  they  heard  himself  relate 
his  experiments  and  their  results.  He  owned 
to  having  made  Crystals  of  quartz  and  of 
arragonite,  carbonates  of  lime,  lead,  and 
copper,  besides  more  than  twenty  other  arti- 
fidsd  minerals.  He  considered  it  possible  to 
make  even  the  diamond,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  every  kind  of  mineral  would  yet 
be  formed  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  The 
meeting  got  into  a  state  of  high  excitement 
about  Mr.  Crosse  and  his  singular  electrical 
operations.  Compliments  were  showered 
upon  him  from  all  quarters ;  he  became  the 
especial  **  lion  "  of  the  hour.  These  demon- 
strations, novel  as  they  were,  afiected  him 
not,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week,  he  had 
slipped  away,  and  was  once  more  buried  in 
his  Somersetshire  solitude. 

A  visitor  at  this  time  described  Mr.  Crosse 
as  a  middle-aged  man,  of  light  active  figure, 
intellectual  cast  of  countenance,  and  the  voice 
and  movements  of  a  person  enjoying  con- 
stant health  and  good  spirits.  His  conversa- 
tion was  of  a  character  entirely  his  own. 
<<  Particularly  striking  is  Mr.  Crosse's  elo- 
quence, when  he  tells  you  the  wonders  of  his 
favorite  science  of  electricity,  of  its  mysteri- 
ous agencies  in  the  natural  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  above,  of  the  earth  beneath, 
and  of  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  how  it 
rules  alike  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
the  arrangement  of  atoms ;  how  it  broods  in 
the  air,  rides  on  the  mist,  travels  with  the 
light,  wanders  through  space,  attracts  in  the 
aurora,  terrifies  in  the  thunder-storm,  rules 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  shapes  all  sub- 
stances, from  the  fragile  crystals  of  ice  to  the 
diamond,  which  it  makes  by  toil  continued 
for  ages  in  the  womb  of  the  solid  globe.  As 
he  describes  to  you  all  these  wonders,  not 
imaginations  of  a  dreamer,  but  realities 
which  he  has  himself  seen  and  proved,  by 
producing,  by  the  same  agent  and  the  same 
process,  only  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  same 
results,  his  face  is  lighted  up»  his  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  ceiling,  present  things  seem 
to  have  disappeared  firom  him,  lost  in  the 
greater  vividness  of  ideas  which  his  full 
mind  throngs  before  him ;  he  pours  out  his 
words  in  an  unfSuling  stream;  but  though 
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he  has  a  command  of  epithets,  he  finds  lan- 
g;uage  inadequate  to  express  his  conceptions 
of  the  might  of  that  mysterious  element 
which,  though  so  very  mighty  that  it  could 
annihilate  a  world  as  easily  as  it  lifts  a 
feather,  he  has  summoned  from  its  throne, 
compelled  into  his  presence,  guided  with  his 
hand,  and  made  to  do  his  bidding! — ^thus 
surpassing  the  fabled  feats  of  the  enchanters 
of  old." 

The  visitor  entered  the  philosophical  room, 
which  he  found  sixty  feet  long,  with  a  lofty 
arched  roof,  having  been  originally  built  as  a 
music-hall.  Here  he  saw  an  immense  num- 
bor  of  jars  and  gallipots,  containing  fluids  on 
which  electricity  was  Qperating  for  the  pro- 
duction of  crystals.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  you 
are  startled  in  the  midst  of  your  observations 
by  the  smart  crackling  sound  that  attends  the 
passage  of  the  electrical  spark;  you  hear 
also  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  The 
rain  is  already  plashing  in  great  drops 
against  the  glass,  and  the  sound  of  the  pass- 
ing sparks  continues  to  startle  your  ear. 
Your  host  is  in  high  glee,  for  a  battery  of  elec- 
tricity is  about  to  come  within  his  reach  a 
thousand-fold  more  powerful  than  all  those  in 
the  room  strung  together.  You  follow  his 
hasty  steps  to  the  organ-gallery,  and  curiously 
approach  the  spot  whence  the  noise  proceeds 
that  has  attracted  your  notice.  You  see  at 
the  window  a  huge  brass  conductor,  with  a 
discharging  rod  near  it  passing  into  the  floor, 
and  from  the  one  nob  to  the  other,  sparks 
are  leaping  with  increasing  rapidity  and 
noise,  rap,  rap,  rap — bang,  bang,  bang.  You 
are  afraid  to  approach  near  this  terrible 
engine,  and  well  you  may ;  for  every  spark 
that  passes  would  kill  twenty  men  at  one 
blow,  if  they  were  linked  together  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  spark  sent  through  the  circle. 
Almost  trembling,  you  note  that  from  this 
conductor  wires  pass  off  without  the  window, 
and  the  electric  fluid  is  conducted  harmlessly 
away.  On  the  instrument  itself  is  inscribed, 
in  large  letters,  the  warning  words,  *  Noli  me 
tangere.'  Nevertheless,  your  host  does  not 
fear.  He  approaches  as  boldly  as  if  the 
flowing  {-tream  of  fire  were  a  harmless  spark. 
Armed  with  his  insulated  rod,  he  plays  with 
the  mighty  power;  he  directs  it  where  he 
will;  he  sends  it  into  his  batteries :  having 
charged  them  thus,  he  shows  you  how  wire 
is  melted,  dissipated  in  a  moment  by  its 
passage ;  how  metals — silver,  gold,  and  tin — 


are  faiflamed,  and  bum  like  paper,  only  with 
most  brilliaDt  hues.  He  shows  you  a  mimic 
aurora,  and  a  falling-star,  and  so  proves  to 
you  the  cause  of  those  beautiful  phenomena ; 
and  then  he  tells  you,  that  the  wires  you  had 
noticed  as  passing  from  tree  to  tree  round 
the  grounds,  were  connected  with  the  con- 
ductor before  you;  that  they  collected  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  as  it  floated  by, 
and  brought  it  into  the  room  in  the  shape  ci 
the  sparks  that  you  had  witnessed  with  such 
awe.** 

The  crystal-producing  operations  were  the 
suhject  of  nearly  unmixed  admiration,  and 
for  some  months  Mr.  Crosse  stood  on  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  as  a  great  and  original  dis- 
coverer in  science.  People  spoke  of  his 
making  crystals,  without  either  seeing  that 
he  in  reality  only  arranged  the  conditions 
under  which  nature  did  the  work,  or  imagin- 
ing that  such  a  creative  eflbrt  as  they  at- 
tributed to  him  involved  any  impiety.  It  was 
by  and  by  announced,  unauthorizedly,  that 
while  Mr.  Crosse  was  experimenting  with 
some  highly  caustic  solutions,  out  of  contact 
with  atmospheric  air,  there  had  appeared,  as 
if  gradually  growing  from  specks,  between 
the  poles  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  certain  insects 
of  the'ocarti^  tribe.  Mr.  Crosse  himself 
made  no  pretension  on  the  subject;  at  no 
time  was  he  ever  able  to  say  more  than  that 
the  insects  always  appeared  under  certain 
conditions  and  not  otherwise.  It  was,  how- 
ever, at  once  assumed  that  he  now  set  him-' 
self  forth  as  having  developed  animal  life 
from  inorganic  elements — an  idea  most 
odious  to  both  scientific  and  religious  men. 
Instantly,  he  was  assailed  from  a  thousand 
quarters.  Objections  of  the  nature  of  pure 
assumptions  were  admitted  as  conclusive  that 
the  insects  were  produced  from  ova,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rules  of  nature.  Serious, 
but  weak  people  denounced  him  as  an  enemy 
of  religion,  though  the  fact  was  that  Mr. 
Crosse  at  all  times  of  his  life  cultivated  a 
pious  frame  of  mind.  The  lustre  that  had 
fallen  on  his  name  was  dimmed  in  a  moment, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  his  protestations  of 
innocence,  it  never  revived.  We  have  been 
assured  that  many  honors  which  would  natu- 
rally have  been  bestowed  on  the  discoverer 
of  the  crystallizing  process,  were  withheld  by 
reason  of  the  unpopularity  which  arose 
from  the  vulgar  error  regarding  the  acari. 

Little  liable  to  be  afiected  by  the  praise  or 
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blame  of  man,  Mr.  Crosse  continued,  for*  the 
remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  to  pursue 
his  experiments.  He  simulated  the  making 
of  metallic  lodes  or  veins  in  clay ;  he  caused 
the  electric  fluid  to  tear  pure  gold  in  pieces. 
He  always  spoke  as  feeling  life  to  be  too 
short  for  what  he  had  to  do.  "  The  real 
motto  of  his  laboratory,"  says  Mrs.  Crosse, 
"  was,  *  It  is  better  to  follow  nature  blindfold, 
than  art  with  both  eyes  open.*  This  expres- 
sion explains  the  character  of  his  mind,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  sought  results. 
When  he  walked  out,  he  read,  not  in  the 
book  of  man,  but  in  the  book  of  God.  His 
acute  powers  of  observation  would  reveal  to 
him  some  peculiarity  in  the  organization  of 
plants  or  combination  of  mineral  substances, 
which  often  proved  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
train  of  interesting  experiments.  Mr.  Crosse 
ever  evinced  the  most  wonderful  patience  in 
his  scientific  arrangemcftits ;  for  months,  even 
for  years,  he  would  wait  for  results,  and  watch 
the  slow  induration  of  what  he  hoped  might 
be  an  agate,  or  the  minute  aggregation  of 
crystals,  whose  slowly  developed  feces  he 
would  carefully  note  down  from  time  to  time. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  experiments  on 
crystalline  formations,  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  disappointed,  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  employed  too  strong  an  electric 
action.  He  used  to  say :  "  You  cannot  hurry 
nature ;  "  too  rapid  an  action  throws  down  the 
substance  in  an  amorphous  state;  atoms 
seem  only  to  assume  a  crystalline  form  when 
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they  have  time  to  arrange  themselves  in  a 
state  of  polarization  to  the  surrounding 
atoms.' 

At  another  time  he  wrote :  "  When  mis- 
fortune oppresses,  and  the  cares  of  life  thicken 
around  us,  hpw  delightful  it  is  to  retire  into 
the  recesses  of  one's  own  mind,  and  plan  with 
a  view  to  carrying  out  those  scientific  arrange- 
ments, with  a  humble  hope  of  benefiting  our 
coimtry,  improving  our  own  understandings, 
and  finding  xmspeakable  consolation  in  the 
study  of  the  boundless  works  of  our  Maker! 
Often  have  I,  when  in  perfect  solitude,  sprung 
up  in  a  burst  of  school-boy  delight  at  the 
instant  of  a  successful  termination  of  a  trem- 
blingly anticipated  re^sult  Not  all  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world  could  repay  the  real 
lover  of  science  for  the  loss  of  such  a  moment 
as  this." 

Though  Mrs.  Crosse  only  attempts  to  give 
detached  "  memorials  "  of  her  husband,  the 
public  owes  her  large  thanks  for  her  task, 
which  certainly  preserves  for  us  some  concej}- 
tion  of  a  most  remarkable  man,  sure  in  time  to 
take  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  science. 
Her  narration  is  often  very  animated,  and  her 
expressions  striking  and  appropriate.  The 
volume  contains  many  specimens  of  poetry 
by  her  husband.  They  are  far  above  medio- 
crity ;  yet  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had 
never  given  to  the  muses  any  part  of  that 
time  which  might  have  been  so  much  more 
worthily  bestowed  on  science. 


Perrotin,  for  so  many  years  the  publisher 
and  intimate  friend  of  Beranger,  the  poet,  ad- 
vertises, for  October,  the  posthumous  poems 
and  correspondence,  and  the  autobiography,  in 
two  suitable  volumes.  Beranger  has  been  com- 
pared to  Horace,  Burns,  Lafontaine,  Franklin ; 
his  genius,  in  verse  and  prose,  was  quite  dis- 
tinct ;  there  was  little  real  affinity  in  character 
and  life.  Among  the  best  anecdotes  of  him, 
which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  is  this :  in 
one  of  their  friendly  and  frequent  meetings, 
Chateaubriand  remarked  to  Beranger  :  **  For 
my  part,  I  have  always  suffered  ennui  ;  '*  the 
latter  answered  :  **  It  is  because  you  never  Con- 
cerned yourself  enough  with  others."  **Ah, 
now  you  are  perfectly  right,"  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  sitting  near; — 
"indeed,  you  have  hit  it  exactly." — Journal 
of  (Commerce. 


**  Life  of  Moliere." — ^Wanted  the  titles  of 
any  editions  of  the  Life  of  Moliere  that  may 
have  been  published,  either  in  French  or  Eng- 
lish. 

[A  life  of  Moliere  will  be  found  prefixed  to 
the  following  editions  of  his  Workt :  .6  vols. 
4to.,  Paris,  1734,  par  M.  de  la  Serre  ;  7  vols. 
12mo.,  Londres,  1784,  par  Voltaire;  8  vols. 
12mo.,  Paris,  1799,  par  Voltaire  ;  6  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1813  ;  2  vols.  imp.  8vo.,  Paris,  par  M. 
Sainte  Beuve  ;  3  vols.  imp.  12mo.,  Paris^  1852, 
par  C.  Louandre.  See  also  Hittoire  de  sa  Vie 
et  de  tes  Ouvrages  par  Taschereau,  8vo.  Paris, 
1828  ;  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  let  Ouvrages, 
Paris,  12mo.,  1844  ;  Select  Comedies ,  with  a 
life  in  French  and  English,  8  vols.  12nio.,  Lond. 
1732-52.  His  Works,  French  and  English, 
with  life  by  M.  de  la  Serre  10  vols.  12mo., 
1755.] — JVotes  and  Queries. 
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Prom  the  Spectator,  26  Aug. 
"THE  TRUTH. »» 

Harrtet  Martineau  comes  forth    from 
her  retirement   to  defend  two  persons  who 
have    been  attacked,  and  whose  position  is 
peculiarly  painful  and  difficult.    The  esteemed 
authoress    defends  Mr.  Bronte  of  Haworth 
from  the  charge  of  having  acted  insincerely 
towards  !Mrs.  Gaskcll.     In  a  paper  *•  commu- 
nicated ^  to  the  Daily  NeicSj  Mr.  Bronte  was 
described    ns   having  said — "  Everj'  thing  in 
the  book    [the   biography  of  his  daughter] 
which   relates  to  my  conduct,  to  my  family,  is 
either    false   or   distorted";  and  of   having 
asked  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  cancel  the  statements, 
with   no  other  answer  than  the   reply  that 
•  '*Mrs.   Gaskcll   was   unwell,  and   unable  to 
write."    Now  Miss  Martineau  had  received 
two    letters  written  by  Mr.  Bronte   to  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  one    soon   after   the   appearance  of 
the  memoir,  the  other  five  weeks   after  the 
date  of  his  alleged  complaints,  and  in  both 
he  warmly   expresses   to   ^Irs.   Gaskell   his 
confidence  and  gratitude.    "  It  is  impossible,** 
sa}-8   Miss   Martineau,  "  that   the   \mter   of 
those   letters  could  have,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween them,  represented  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  an 
enemy,  or  attributed  to  her  any  want  of  can- 
dor in  regard   to  correcting  errors  of  state- 
ment.**   This  statement  might  be  received  if 
the  word  "  improbable  **  were  substituted  for 
••  impossible.**     But  is   it  impossible  to   rec- 
oncile the  explanation  of  very  different,  al- 
most opposite    feelings,   at   different^  times? 
Indeed,  nothing   has   taught  us  more   to  re- 
member the  difficulty  of  absolutely  determin- 
ing" what  has  or  has  not   been  done,  has   or 
has  or  has  not  been  said,  by  the  same  jicople 
on   different    occasions,   than   Mrs.  GaskelFs 
Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 

In  a  subsequent  passage  Miss  Martineau 
?avs — 

"The  respective  values  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
authorities  is  quite  another  question.  When 
I  find  that,  in  my  own  case,  scarcely  one  of 
Miss  Bronte's  statements  about  me  is  alto- 
cethor  true,  I  cannot  be  surprised  at  her  biogra- 
;)her  having  been  misled  inother  cases  of  more 
importance.  It  is  a  perilous  task  to  write 
ihe  history  of  a  singularly  imaginative  per- 
son, during  the  Ht'etime  of  contemporaries — 
as  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  found :  and  the  more 
mistakes  there  really  are  in  the  narrative, 
the  stronger  is  the  aj)peal  to  our  justice  that 
errors  injurious  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  herself  should 
not  be  left  unrcctified;** 


The  round  of  accusation  appears  not  yet  to 
have  been  completed.  In  the  memoir,  while 
intending  simply  to  recount  the  events  of 
Charlotte  Bronte*8  life,  Mrs.  Gaskell  incident 
tally  gave  publicity  to  severe  accusations 
against  persons  still  living  in  the  body,  or 
still  living  in  the  memory  of  their  friends. 
The  school  to  which  Jane  Epe  was  first  sent 
had  a  model  in  reahtyj  the  authoress  in- 
tended to  show-up  the  abuses  of  a  girPs 
school ;  but  the  friends  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  chief  of  the  Clergy  Orphan 
School  between  Leeds  and  Kendall,  came 
forth  with  evidence  that  the  description  is 
generally  exaggerated,  in  many  cases  dis- 
torted, and  in  some  absolutely  the  reverse  of 
fact,  the  whole  impression  being  inconsistent 
with  the  truth.  The  youthful  attachments  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  brother  suggested  a  bitter 
satire  upon  a  lady,  whose  unprincipled  con- 
duct was  represented  as  having  embittered 
the  young  man's  days  or  hastened  his  death, 
while  the  lady  survives  and  is  "  flaunting  it 
in  May  Fair."  But  again,  misconception  of 
the  facts  led  to  such  unwarrantable  misrepre- 
sentation, that  the  authoress  was  obliged  to 
disclaim  her  own  statements.  It  was  gener^ 
ally  understood  that  the  original  of  Mr.  Hel- 
stone  was  Mr.  Bronte,  Charlotte's  father: 
other  novelists  have  taken  their  nearest  rela- 
tives and  friends  for  models  even  in  their 
satires;  and  the  biography  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  gives  us  some  anecdotes  of  the  living 
original,  which  certainly  went  to  show  that 
the  fiction  was  not  a  caricature.  Strange 
was  the  picture  of  the  country  clergyman's 
family  in  that  wild  town  of  Haworth ;  the 
children  "  dragged  up  **  rather  than  brought 
up — made  sickly  by  uncertain  diet — left  to 
themselves — romping  or  struggling  with 
dogs — sent  to  starving  schools;  and  then 
conspiring  to  carve  out  a  way  of  life  for 
themselves,  and  going  in  the  path  they  had 
opened  as  novelists,  "all  without  the  knowl- 
ledge  of  the  heedless  father !  A  strange  and 
painful  story,  rendered  more  intelligible  when 
we  read  tales  how  that  same  clerical  gentle- 
man would  vent  the  irritability  of  his  temper 
by  firing  off  pistols  at  the  door  of  his  house, 
would  destroy  his  wife's  gown  because  he  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  it,  and  would  saw  off  the 
backs  of  chairs  as  a  mode  of  soothing  his  ex- 
cited feelings.  On  very  credible  authority 
some  of  these  tales  are  denied,  some  ex- 
plained.   For  instance,  Mr.  Bronte  did  once 
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in  a  pleasant  manner  ridicule  the  fashion  and 
color  of  a  print  gown  which  his  wife  was 
wearing,  and  he  did  cut  off  the  sleeves ;  but 
he  immediately  presented  to  her  a  Keighley 
silk  dress,  which  was  made  up  according  to 
his  taste.  The  responsibility  for  this  misrep- 
resentation Miss  Martineau  shifts  from  Mrs. 
Gaskell  to .  **  her  authorities  ^' ;  and  if  we 
strictly  construe  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted,  a  hint  is  given  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  **  authorities "  may  perhaps  be  ulti- 
mately left  with  the  "  singularly  imaginative 
person  **  whose  liistory  had  to  be  written. 
Interpreting  this  passage  in  the  ordinary 
way,  we  might  understand  that  Charlotte 
Bronte  dealt  less  in  fiction  when  she  was 
writing  Jane  Eyre  and  other  romances  than 
when  she  professed  to  be  stating  plain  facts ; 
and  it  somewhat  corroborates  this  view  when 
we  find  Miss  Martineau  saying,  "  Scarcely  one 
of  Miss  Bronte's  statements  about  me  is  alto- 
gether true." 

Some  of  us  were  shocked  at  the  accounts 
of  the  girls'  school ;  we  have  been  scanda- 
lized at  the  lady  in  May  Fair ;  and  have  not 
very  charitably  "  wondered  "  at  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Bronte, — all,  it  turns  out,  without  any 
warrant.  On  inquiry,  the  basis  of  our  cen- 
sures breaks  down.  Perhaps,  in  many  cases 
where  we  are  ready  with  our  censure,  if  we 
heard  something  more  of  the  facts  we  might 
see  considerable  reason  to  modify  our  judg- 
ment. How  seldom  we  know  all  the  facts ! 
indeed,  we  might  almost  say  never.  For  our 
own  part,  we  have  now  had  some  considerable 
experience  of  published  statements,  and  we 
may  say  that  in  no  single  instance  has  a  pub- 
lished statement  of  any  important  or  remark- 
able facts  within  our  knowledge  been  accu- 
rate. 

The  departure  from  a  correct  conception  is 
increased  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Jane  Eyre, 
the  distorted  view  is  conveyed  with  great 
force  and  vividness.  The  more  powerful  the 
medium,  the  wider  the  deviation  from 
truth. 


Some  of  us  are  very  well  inclined  to  revoke 
our  censures  upon  the  objects  of  Jane  EyTe's 
satire,  and  to  turn  it  all,  concentrated,  upon 
the  novelist  herself:  but,  again  we  ask,  have 
we  yet  ascertained  all  the  facts  ?  have  we  the 
materials  for  a  judgment  upon  her  ?  could 
not  she  have  given  some  explanation  of  the 
apparent  discrepancies  P  In  many  instances 
her  statement  was  necessarily  the  statement 
of  her  own  view — ^the  view  taken  by  a  girl  of 
no  great  experience  in  the  world,  with  an 
impressible  temperament,  a  vivid  conception, 
and  a  tendency  to  seeAll  objects  with  perhaps 
a  morbid  intensity. 

Almost  all  statements,  where  there  is  an 
attempt  to  be  connected,  combine  the  true 
and  the  false.  The  historian  learns  certain 
facts,  and  they  are  the  materials  for  the  nar- 
rative which  he  has  to  give ;  but  they  still 
leave  many  blanks.  Some  of  these  he  sup- 
plies by  inferences  more  or  less  close,  and 
some  by  simple  presumption.  The  more  con- 
sistent he  tries  to  make  the  narrative,  the 
more  he  must  draw  upon  his  own  logic  or 
imagination;  and  no  Macaulay  or  Thierry 
can  convert  the  archives,  anecdotes,  and  frag- 
ments which  are  his  raw  materials,  into  a 
history  which  is  *'  as  interesting  as  a  novel," 
without  largely  interweaving  fiction.  It  is  a 
condition  of  our  limited  humanity,  that  we 
cannot,  as  we  say,  perfectly  '*  understand " 
any  facts  presented  to  us  unless  they  are  ex- 
hibited in  a  connected  shape ;  while  at  the 
same  time  not  many  of  us  possess  the  means 
of  ascertaining  all  the  &ct8  as  they  really 
are.  Our  senses  are  denied  even  the  means 
of  perceiving  the  events  that  are  passing 
before  us.  We  can  give  a  candid  but  still  an 
imperfect  statement  of  our  own  perceptions, 
or  conceptions ;  but  we  cannot  tell,  any  more 
than  we  can  know,  **  the  truth  **  about  any  one 
series  of  events.  The  conclusion  might  make 
us  charitable  in  our  judgments  upon  those 
who  are  actors  in  any  connected  narrative ; 
it  might  make  us  equally  charitable  in  judg- 
ing the  author. 


Ajm£rica  and  Cabicatdbes. — The  Americans 
do  not  enjoy  caricatures :  they  cannot  relish 
their  point,  or  enter  into  their  spirit  No  pub- 
lication like  the  Englitk  Punchy  or  started 
with  a  view  of  rivalling  it,  has  succeeded  ! 
And  yet  they  show  considerable  humor  at  times, 
and  give  evidence  of  much  ori^nAlity,    The 


holding  up  their  public  men  to  ridioale,  as  is 
done  in  Punch,  would  not  be  Utoatcd  in  New 
York  or  Washington. 

It  is  a  national  singolarity.  Is  this  aversion 
fh>m  satires  of  this  ohamotor  a  »att«r  of  idio- 
tyncracy  with  repiiblic8«  or  is  it  first  shown  by 
America  7— iVb<€t  aittf  ^utriu. 


KAFIB8  OF  KATAL. 


From  The  AUianwiin. 

The  Kafirs  of  Natal  and  the  Zulu  Coutdry, 
By  the  Rev.'  Joseph  Shooter.    (Stanford.) 

There  are  many  individuaU  to  whom  a 
gtudy  of  savage  life  is  totally  uninteresting. 
In  an  account  of  arts  and  manners  among 
races  as  yet  unredeemed  from  barbarism, 
they  discern  only  a  monotonous  story  neces- 
sarily abounding  in  repulsive  details,  and  of 
no  more  importance  to  philosophy  than  the 
•cratches  on  the  Dcpuch  rocks  or  the  pattern 
of  a  Delaware  mocaasin.  There  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  writers,  disciples  of  Qoguet, 
who  have  traced  a  large  part  of  human  his- 
tory in  the  fact  that  some  men  have  boiled 
water  in  cocoa-nut  shells,  while  others  have 
not  known  how  to  boil  it  at  all.  We  know 
what  were  the  deductions  of  Baily  on  the  sub- 
ject of  forest-dwellers,  and  what  doctrines 
have  been  based  on  the  reports  of  Kamusio 
and  Vartomanus.  Mr.  Shooter,  without 
troubling  himself  or  his  reader  with  hypo- 
thesis, presents  a  full  and  unaffected  descrip- 
tion of  a  ver)'  remarkable  race,  the  Kafirs  of 
Natal  and  the  Zulu  countr}'.  The  polygenista 
and  the  monogenists  may  cite  him  as  an 
authority,  but  that  is  not  his  fault :  he  means 
to  be  descriptive,  and  nothing  more.  A  resi- 
dence of  several  years  in  Natal  gave  him 
£Etvorable  opportunities  for  analyzing  the  na- 
tive character,  and  he  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  studying  the  customs,  beliefs,  and  tradi- 
tionary annals  of  the  people. 

The  English  call  Satan  black,  the  Hotten- 
tots call  him  white;  the  Cape  colonists,  when 
Lord  Grey  was  Colonial  Secretary,  proposed 
"  to  split  the  difference,  and  call  him  Grey." 
The  Kafirs  themselves,  though  not  generaJly 
black,  admire  that  complexion;  there  has 
been  a  man  among  them  so  fair  that  no  girl 
would  marry  him.  One  of  the  titles  of  the 
Zulu  Kmg  is,  "  You  that  are  black."  To  be 
black,  then,  is  to  possess  a  physical  virtue. 
Still  more  important  is  it  to  be  corpulent. 
Fatness  is  a  sig^  of  good  feeding  and  good 
breeding,  and  therefore  of  high  social  posi- 
tion ;  besides,  as  a  Kafir  said  to  Mr.  Shooter, 
in  the  event  of  a  famine  a  fat  person  might 
survive  to  the  next  season,  while  a  lean  one 
would  surely  die.  A  very  obese  noble  was 
once  condemned  in  Zulu  to  be  hurled  from 
a  precipice;  being  padded  by  Nature,  he 
broke  no  bones,  whereas  had  he  been  slim 
his  whole  anatomy  must  have  been  dislo- 
cated.— 
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''If  the  reader  will  go  upon  his  knaes 
and  peep  into  a  hut  in  one  of  the  Zulu  mon- 
arch^ kraals,  he  will  see  how  natural  it  is  for 
people  of  rank  to  grow  fkt  Crawlhig 
through  the  small  entrance,  we  see  a  large 
lady— one  of  many  Queens — reclining  on  a 
mat,  and  supporting  her  head  with  her  hand. 
A  pot,  containing  porridge  of  white  millet, 
stands  near  her ;  a  vessel  of  bruised  com  and 
curds  keeps  it  company ;  while  a  third,  no 
small  one,  holds  a  supply  of  native  beer.  Of 
these  she  partakes  during  the  intervals  of 
sleep,  a  female  being  in  attendance  to  hand 
her  now  the  one  and  now  the  other,  as  her 
majesty  may  feel  inclined.  Before  the  day 
is  over,  a  supply  of  beef  will  probably  be 
brought  in." 

Slender  or  corpulent,  the  Kafir  is  lightly 
clothed ;  a  few  strips  of  skin  suffice  for  him, 
except  in  cold  weather,  when  he  wears  a 
blanket.  His  ladies  are  also  scantily  attired: 
but  both  sexes  wear  a  profusion  of  orna- 
ments, the  principal  decoration  of  a  gentle- 
man being  his  snuff-box,  from  which  he 
transfers  the  snuff  to  his  nose  in  a  spoon 
that  would  astonish  a  Highlander.  Few  as 
are  the  wants  and  simple  as  are  the  tastes  of 
those  barbarians,  they  are  liable  to  much  dis- 
tress from  the  inroads  of  pigs,  porcupines, 
antelopes,  baboons,  buffaloes,  hippopotami 
and  elephants,  who  devour  their  crof^, — ^the 
elephants.sometimes  walking  over  the  fences 
of  a  kraal,  and  trampling  to  death  the  wo- 
men and  children.  The  native  kings  have 
been  known  to  send  out  their  armies,  not 
against  men,  but  against  beasts,  and  even 
birds, — a  regiment  armed  with  knob-stidui 
returning  in  triumph  after  slaying  a  multitude 
of  finches.  The  locust,  however,  althougk 
new  in  the  country,  is  a  devastator  worse  than 
buffstloes  or  elephants ;  war  has  been  perpetu- 
ally declared,  and  magic  employed  against  it, 
but  in  vain.  The  Kafir  is  thus  reduced,  ta 
depend  principally  on  animal  food,  and 
regards  beef  as  the  most  precious  gift  of  na-. 
ture.  Five  men  boast  that  they  will  eat  an 
ox  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  one  man  that  he 
will  consume  a  sheep  in  two  days. — 

"  The  Kafirs  attach  great  importance  to  the 
appearance  of  their  cattle,  and  take  much 
pams  to  improve  it,  as  they  think.  With 
this  view,  they  cut  the  ears  so  as  to  give  them 
a  jaffged  looa ;  pieces  of  skin  are  partially 
cut  mm  the  foce  and  suffered  to  bans,  down ; 
incisions  are  made  through  the  dewlapk  por- 
tions of  which  are  also  partially  severed  and 
left  hanging  towards  the  ground.  The  homa 
— at  least  those  of  the  (ocii— aift  sometiiiiM 
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modified,  and  made  to  assume  a  most  unnat- 
ural aspect.  Means  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  cause  one  horn  to  bend  downwards 
while  the  other  remuns  upright.  Among 
the  herds  of  the  Zulu  king,  horns  of  most 
extraordinary  shapes  may  be  seen.  One  ox, 
for  instance,  will  have  his  horns  bent  back- 
wards toward  the  shoulders,  while  a  second 
stands  by  with  one  horn  crumpled  in  front, 
and  the  other  tending  downwards.  Not  far 
off  are  several  beasts  whose  horns  meet  at 
.  the  tips  lilvc  an  arch  over  the  head ;  and  be- 
fore you  have  done  wondering  how  this  was 
accomplished,  your  attention  is  attracted  by 
what  seems  a  veritable  imicom,  for  his  two 
natural  horns  have  been  brought  together  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  made  to  grow  up  in 
contact." 

The  cattle  are  easily  fed  j  but  they,  too, 
have  their  destroyer,  the  lion,  who  will  brave 
missiles  and  musical  alarms,  and  drive  back 
a  battalion  of  royal  warriors  j  he  is  some- 
times taken  alive,  the  king's  slaves  being 
commanded  not  to  kill  him,  so  that  the  des- 
perate wretches,  flinging  themselves  upon  the 
brute  in  a  host,  sacrifice  several  of  their  num- 
ber, while  others  seize  him  by  the  head,  tail, 
and  limhs,  and  ultimately  overpower  him. 
The  great  game  animals  of  Africa  are  gene- 
rally dangerous;  the  buflalo  often  kills  his 
assailants  J  the  eland  will  drive  them  for 
shelter  among  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The 
gnu  is  called  by  the  Bechuanas  a  man ;  they 
say  "  we  fight  together."  An  European  was 
once  charged  by  a  gnu  after  two  of  its  legs 
had  been  broken.  The  zebra  will  bite,  and 
the  elephant  will  convert  a  hunt  into  a 
pitched  battle.  From  the  forest  to  the  vil- 
lage :  Mr.  Shooter  has  a  good  anecdote  of 
barbarian  manners. — 

"  A  certain  chief  in  Natal,  who  is  generally 
admired  by  the  young  women,  visited  a  friend 
of  his  own  rank,  when  a  sister  of  the  latter 
fell  in  love  with  him,  as  he  displayed  his  fine 
figure  and  barbaric  graces  in  a  dance.  The 
chief  was  unaware  of  the  impression  he  had 
made,  until  the  damsel  presented  herself  at 
hifl'Jtraal  and  avowed  the  state  of  her  heart. 
Not  reciprocating  the  admiration,  he  told  her 
to  go  home.  She  flatly  refused ;  and,  having 
no .  alternative,  he  permitted  her  to  remain 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  her  brother.  That 
personage  caused  her  to  be  brought  back; 
but  she  soon  reappeared  before  the  handsome 
chief,  ^nd  beggea  nim  to  kill  her  if  he  would 
not  make  her  his  wife.  He  was  still  un- 
moved,, and  despatched  a  second  message  to 
•  his  friend,  who  ordered  a  severe  beating  to 
'  be  admicistered  to  the  girl  after  her  return. 
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The  stripes,  *  however,  were  as  ineffectual  as 
remonstrances ;  and  ere  a  week  had  elapsed, 
she  was  a  third  time  in  the  chiefs  presence, 
reiterating  her  protestations,  but  without 
success.  When  the  communication  reached 
her  brother,  he  lost  all  patience  and  answered 
that  his  neighbor  had  better  marry  her. 
The  chief  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  there 
was  a  great  interchange  of  messages ;  but, 
yielding  at  length  to  his  counsellors,  he  con- 
sented." 

But  when  the  admiration  is  first  excited  in 
the  heart  of  the  warrior,  he  has  not  seldom 
to  combat  the  scornful  criticisms  of  his  lady- 
love. He  must  go  to  the  river,  bathe,  and  oil 
himself,  ai\d  appear  before  her  with  shield 
and  spear.  Then,  sitting  down,  he  awaits 
inspection.  She,  not  deigning  to  address 
him,  tells  her  brother,  to  bid  him  rise; 
pleased  with  the  front  view,  she  orders  him 
to  turn  round;  satisfied  so  far,  she  insists 
that  he  shall  run  and  walk  to  prove  that  his 
limbs  are  sound.  But  all  girls  are  not  beau- 
tiful enough,  op  sufiBciently  petted,  to  enjoy 
this  privilege,  and  these  humbler  maidens, 
if  they  object  to  an  eligible  bargain,  are 
whipped  for  their  contumacy.  "When  mar- 
ried, they  have  to  sufler  the  jealousy  of  their 
colleagues  and  rivals,  the  elder  wives  having 
been  known  to  hang  or  flog  to  death  a 
younger  one. — 

"  In  the  following  instance  a  wife  was  killed 
by  her  husband's  brother.  A  wealthy  man, 
having  lost  one  of  his  wives,  was  assured  by 
the  prophet  that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  a 
wife  of  his  brother.  That  person  was  of  a 
different  opinion  and  attributed  her  death  to 
the  anger  of  the  spirits.  Sumali  was  there- 
fore spared,  but  afterwards,  when  another 
wife  died,  suspicion  again  fell  on  her,  and  the 
bereaved  husband  determined  that  she  should 
be  slain.  Accompanied  by  some  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  went  to  his  brother's  kraal  and  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  kill  the  alleged 
*  evil-doer.'  Her  husband  wept,  for  she  was 
a  favorite;  and  his  mother  advised  him  to 
resist.  He  was  afraid  to  do  so ;  his  wife  had 
been  accused  by  the  prophet,  he  was  a  poor 
man,  he  was  dependent  on  his  brother,^d 
thought  it  best  to  submit.  Sumali,  knowing 
that  her  fate  was  inevitable,  had  pot  on  her 
dancing-dress  and  ornaments,  and  was  told 
to  accompany  her  executioners  to  the  bush. 
She  now  Kissed  her  children }  and,  taking  up 
the  youngest,  requested  in  vain,  that  it  might 
be  killed  with  her.  The  child  having  been 
forcibly  removed  from  her  arms,  she  was  led 
out  of  the  kraal  and  strangled." 

Mr.  Shooter  cites  a  number  of  cases  lllaB- 
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trative  of  the  fact  that  poisonings  is  a  frequent 
crime  among  the  Kafirs.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  strych- 
nine ;  the  soil  yields  a  variety  of  deadly  roots ; 
almost  every  kraal,  according  to  one  author- 
ity, has  its  poison  matter ;  but  they  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  murdering  white  men  by  this 
means.  Family  avarice  or  jealousy  is  the 
usual  motive.  Yet  the  darkest  element  in 
the  picture  is  the  tragic  mania  that  character- 
izes the  mourning  for  a  chieftain's  wife,  not 
such  a  deliberate  slaughter  as  in  Dahomy, 
nevertheless  horrible  and  indiscriminate. 
After  the  death  of  the  Zulu  King  Tshaka's 
mother,  60,000  people  congregated. 

"  The  cries  became  now  indescribably  hor- 
rid. Hundreds  were  lying  feint  from  exces- 
sive fatigue  and  want  of  nourishment ;  while 
the  carcases  of  forty  oxen  lay  in  a  heap 
which  had  been  slaughtered  as  an  offering  to 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  tribe.  At  noon 
the  whole  force  formed  a  circle',  with  Tshaka, 
in  their  centre,  and  sang  a  war-song,  which 
afforded  them  some  relaxation    during  its 
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continuance.  At  the  close  of  it,  Tshaka 
ordered  several  men  to  be  executed  on  tlie 
spot ;  and  the  cries  became,  if  possible,  more 
violent  than  ever.  No  further  orders  ime 
needed ;  but,  as  if  bent  on  convincing  tfaidir 
chief  of  their  extremis  grief,  the  mmtitode 
commenced  a  general  massacre.  Many  ef 
them  received  tne  blow  of  death  while  insiet* 
ing  it  on  others,  each  taking  the  opportuiiify 
of  revenging  his  injuries,  real  or  unaginaxy. 
Those  who  could  no  more  force  tears  tnm 
their  eyes-^-those  who  were  found  near  tiie 
river  panting  for  water — ^were  beaten  to 
death  Dv  others  who  were  mad  with  exdte- 
ment  Towards  the  afternoon  t  calculated 
that  not  fewer  than  seven  thousand  people 
had  fallen  in  this  frightfld  indiscriminate 
massacre.** 

Ten  of  the  best-looking  girls  were  buried 
alive.  The  murderous  frenzy  lasted  a  fort- 
night. Animals  iiad  their  galls  ripped  out  and 
were  left  to  die  in  agonies.  Headers  who  are 
interested  in  the  manners  of  uncultivated 
races  will  find  an  abundance  of  similar  detuls 
in  Mr.  Shooter's  volume. 


American  Women  Abtists. — Miss  Hosmer 
has  been  engaged  during  the  winter  in  model- 
ling a  monument  to  a  young  French  girl,  to  be 
placed  in  the  church  of  Eta  Andrea  delle  Frate. 

The  sleeping  Beatrice,  which  has  received 
great  praise,  has  left^  the  studio.  It  is  said  it 
will  be  exhibited  in  London,  previous  to  its  de- 
parture for  St.  Louis  its  ultimate  destination. 
It  is  stated  that  the  jailer  upon  entering  the 
cell  on  the  morning  of  her  execution,  found 
her  sweetly  sleeping — the  artist  has  chosen  that 
moment — fallen  negligently  upon  her  couch, 
her  baud  clasping  a  rosary,  she  sleeps.  The 
head  dress,  the  face  of  Guido*s  inimitable  pic- 
ture, identify  the  sleeping  form  before  us  with 
the  fair  girl  whose  youth,  whose  beauty,  and 
whose  death,  shrined  as  they  have  been  by  the 
genius  of  poet  and  painter,  render  us  oblivious 
to  her  imputed  crime. 

IIow  posterity  reverses  and  revenges  the 
judgment  of  tribunals,  the  verdict  of  execu- 
tioners !  To  this  girl  judged  worthy  of  a  felon's 
death,  the  scaffold  of  shame  has  become  but  a 
pedestal  of  glory.  Her  name  is  a  synonym  for 
suffering  innocence,  the  type  of  a  sorrowing 
beauty  which,  appealing  to  our  sympathies, 
wins  our  unconscious  homage. 

Miss  Ilosmer's  other  works  are  a  ritting 
statue  of  ^none,  the  deserted  wife  of  the  Shep- 
herd Paris,  and  a  Puck  mounted  on  his  toad- 


stool throne.  She  has  accoinplifihed  for  tliit 
fency  of  Shakspeare  what  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
did  in  painting.  Miss  Hosmer  enjoys  rare  op- 
portunites  in  the  teaching  of  Gibson,  wh<»e 
studio  she  shares. 

Miss  Landor,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  pre 
vented  by  sicluiess  from  accomplishing  mneh, 
but  she  has  had  the  benefit  of  Crawford*e  ad- 
vice and  criticisms  in  her  studies.  She  is  now 
modelling  an  Evangeline,  which  promisee  to  bt 
very  superior,  and  will  doubtless,  when  oonu 
pleted,  secure  to  the  artist  that  esteem  and 
homage  which  is  piud  to  the  evidence  of  bug* 
oessfbl  achievement.  The  sad  heroine  of  I^g- 
fellow*s  touching  story  is  represented  as  having 
thrown  herself  by  the  side  of  a  little  stream, 
and  weary  with  wandering,  fidlen  asleep.    The 

Eosition  is  graceftil  and  easy,  the  little  bundle 
dlen  fh>m  her  hand  indicates  the  wanderer, 
while  the  sorrowing,  longing  look  expretnd 
upon  her  fidr  features,  even  in  sleep,  is  the 
very  ideal  of  the  feithftd  girl  whose  trusting 
love  never  felt^red  through  tJl  the  lon^  yean 
of  separation  and  sufiforing.  The  figure  is  two* 
thirds  the  size  of  Ufe.  Those  who  desire  to  ob- 
tain a  pleasing  pieoe  of  statuary,  and  at  the 
same  lime  to  enoourage  a  yonthfm  artist,  should 
remember  this  embodiiaent  of  the  fidreet  ore»> 
tion  of  onr  ikvorite  jMt^r^LeUer  front  Romit 
in  the  Philadelphia  inquinr. 


» I- 
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From  Oluunban'  Journal. 
MUSIC  OP  THE  STREETS  AND  CELLARS. 
It  is  an  April  evening,  colder  than  April 
evenings  were  wont  to  be  in  our  childhood 
but  still  bright  and  .  lovely  as  the  young 
spring  ever  is.  The  sea  is  dancing  in  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  south,  and  glittering  with 
snowy  crests  of  foam ;  the  clear  blue  sky  has 
here  and  there  a  mass  of  downy  cloud  rest- 
ing on  its  deep  azure,  and  from  Uie  esplanade 
there  floats  up  the  hill  a  sound— always  the 
harbinger  of  spring  and  summer  here— of 
street-music.  How  well  in  accordance  are 
the  sounds  with  those  strange  stirrings  of 
memory  and  melancholy  which  the  early 
season  causes  in  most  of  us. 

"  We  look  before  and  after. 
And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  tweetest  tongt  are  thote  that  tell  of 
taddett  thought. 

Most  people  \^ho  have  any  sympathy  with 
sounds  can  respond  truly  to  Jessica's  asser- 
tion, and  say : 

*<  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music;" 
but  this  softening  effect  of  it  is  peculiarly  felt, 
we  believe,  when  the  strain  floats  unconfined 
upon  the  air,  when,  as  Shelley  says, 

<*  A  strain  of  sweetest  sound 

Wraps  itself  the  wind  around, 
Until  the  voiceless  wind  be  music  too.'* 

There  is  nothing  more  touching,  in  our 
opinion,  than  street-music;  we  can — as  the 
musicians  are  frequently  unseen— divest  our- 
iKlves,  when  listening  to  it,  of  all  thought  of 
the  performers,  and  imagine  the  sounds  to  be 
the  "  airy  tongues  "  of  Milton,  or  the  floating, 
fleeting  magic  that  made  Prosperous  island 

**  Full  of  noises. 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  to  hurt 
not;" 

or,  with  a  more  human  and  less  selfish  sym- 
pathy, we  can  give  a  thought  and  a  sigh  to 
those  who  have  perhaps  wandered  from  their 
•WD  land  to  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  beneath 
the  ungenial  sky  of  the  stranger — ^the  itiner- 
ant musicians. 

A  strange  life  theirs  must  be !  such  a  com- 
pound of  sweetness  and  sadness,  pleasure  and 
misery ;  for  many  of  these  wanderers  have 
great  taste  for  die  art,  and  much  apparent 
enjoyment  in  its  exercise.  Last  summer,  an 
Italian  boy,  who  played  the  harp  charmingly, 
performed  upon  our  lawn  for  some  half-hour 
or  more,  and  appeared  much  more  gratified 


by  our  admiration  and  understanding  of  his 
skill  than  by  the  pecuniary  recompense  of  it. 
What  links  they  are,  too,  of  the  present  with 
the  past!  Thoughts  of  troubadours  and 
wandering  minstrels,  of  Welsh  bards  and 
"  plaided  strangers  "with  their  mournful  bag- 
pipes, flit  through  the  mind  as  we  listen,  and 
come  as  awakened  echoes  of  the  past 
Dreams  of  Blondel  and  Eizzio,  of  "  le  petit 
Lully,"  and  of  many  another  wandering  voice 
and  hand,  are  brought  back  by  the  sounds 
even  now  floating  on  the  air.  That  very 
melody  they  play  was  composed  by  a  plaided 
stranger  of  higher  grade  and  of  more  noble 
itinerancy ;  it  is  the  Annie  Laurie  of  poor 
Findlater. 

Street-music,  like  everything  else,  has  made 
a  step  forward  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  old-established  organ-tunes  even  are 
changed ;  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  AtUd  Lang 
Syne,  and  Jim  Crow,  have  given  place  to 
airs  from  operas,  and  even  to  Beethoven's 
waltzes ;  whilst  the  street-bands  and  separate 
itinerants  perform,  and  often  in  creditable 
style,  music  of  a  very  good  and  even  classical 
description.  It  would  be  amusing  to  trace 
the  history  of  street-music  in  England  from 
its  earliest  days  to  the  present ;  but  the  sub- 
ject thus  carried  out  would  require  more 
space  than  the  pages  of  the  Journal  allow. 
There  would  be  the  romances  of  real  life  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded ;  the  famous 
fight  of  the  fiddlers  on  the  Welsh  marches ; 
the  inn-music,  waits,  &c.y  of  Elizabeth's  and 
the  preceding  reigns ;  and  the  itinerant  musi- 
cians of  the  Civil  War,  who  were  so  numerous 
that  the  parliament  made  an  ordinance  de- 
claring them  vagrants.  If  no  very  great 
judges  of  the  art,  our  ancestors  were  never- 
theless lovers  of  it :  we  allude  of  course  to 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  the  people ;  for 
the  practice  of  having  music  in  taverns  and 
inns  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  our  old  Eng- 
lish writers.  It  was  not  alone  the  courtier 
who  might  say :  <<  I  am  advned  to  give  her 
music  o'  mornings;  they  say  it  will  pene- 
trate." The  itinerant  fiddler,  according  to 
Bishop  Earle,  <<  made  it  his  busineM  to  get 
the  names  of  the  worshipful  who  slept  at  an 
inn,  in  order  that  he  might  salute  tSwiii  by 
their  names  at  their  rising  in  themomiiig;'' 
and  indeed  at  the  greater  inns,  raeh  aa  we 
should  now  call  hotels,  there  were  muskaaQi 
who  appear  to  have  been  in  some  sort  re- 
tainenr  of  the  house.    Fynes  Moryion  has 
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gmn  a  hint  of  this  in  his  Itinerary ,  wh^ 
describing  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  at  an 
inn :  ^  While  he  eates,  if  he  have  company 
especially,  he  shall  be  ojfred  mnsicke,  which 
he  may  freely  take  or  refuse ;  and  if  he  be 
solitary,  the  musicians  will  give  him  the  good- 
day  with  music  in  the  morning." 

The  last  of  these  musicians  who  made  it  a 
regular  custom  to  frequent  taverns — **  going 
abnsking,"  as  it  was  called — was  Thomas 
Eccles,  a  brother  of  the  song^-composer  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  The  following  account 
of  him  is  given  by  one  who  heard  this  last  of 
the  inn-minstrels  play  in  1735  i 

"It  was  about  the  month  of  November 
that  I,  with  some  friends,  were  met  to  spend 
the  evening  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  when  a 
man,  in  a  mean  but  decent  garb,  was  intro- 
duced to  us  by  the  waiter.  Immediately 
upon  opening  the  door,  I  heard  the  twang  of 
one  of  his  strings  from  under  his  coat,  which 
was  accompanied  by  the  question :  **  Gentle- 
men, will  you  please  to  hear  any  music  ? " 
Our  curiosity,  and  the  modesty  of  the  man's 
deportment,  inclined  us  to  say  yes ;  and  music 
he  gave  us  such  as  I  had  never  heard  before, 
nor  shall  again  under  the  same  circumstances. 
With  as  fine  and  delicate  a  h^md  as  I  ever 
heard,  he  played  the  whole  fifth  and  ninth 
solo  of  Corelli,  two  songs  of  Mr.  Handel — 
"  Del  minaccian,"  in  OtJto,  and  **  Spero  si  mio 
caro  bene."  in  Adinetus.  In  short,  his  per- 
formance was  such  as  would  command  the 
attention  of  the  nicest  ear,  and  lefb  us,  his 
auditors,  much  at  a  loss  to  guess  who  he  was. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  name ;  he  said  he 
wae  Thomas  Eccles,  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers ;  and  that  Henry,  the  middle  one, 
had  been  his  master,  and  was  then  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  France.  We  were 
very  litUe  disposed  to  credit  the  account  he 
gave  us  of  his  brother's,  situation  in  France ; 
but  the  collection  of  solos  that  have  been 
published  by  him  at  Paris,  puts  it  out  of  ques- 
tion." 

Unhappily,  the  moral  character  of  poor 
Thomas  Ecclcs  was  far  inferior  to  his  artistic 
one.  He  was  idle,  and  given  to  drink ;  he 
lodged  near  Temple  Bar,  and  was  well  known 
to  the  musicians  of  his  time. 

Contemporary  with  this  itinerant  musician 
lived  the  once  celebrated  muUlrcoal  mafif 
Thomas  Britton,  who  estabHthad  the  first 
concert  in  London.  It  may  not  b«  unenter- 
taining — we  believe  it  may  even  bt  initructive 


— to  give  some  account  of  this  man,  of  whom 
we  are  told,  that  as  he  walked  along  the 
streets  in  his  blue  linen  firock,  and  wi£  his 
sadL  of  small-coals  on  his  back,  the  passert- 
by  would  say :  "  There  goes  the  fiunobi 
small-coal  man,  who  is  a  lover  of  learning,  a 
performer  in  music,  and  a  companion  of  gear 
tlemen." 

Thomas  Britton  was  bom  at  Higham  Fer- 
rers, Northamptonshire.  He  left  his  native 
place  while  a  boy,  and  bound  himself  appren- 
tice to  a  small-coal  man  in  St  John  Baptist^i 
Street  "  After  he  had  served  his  full  time  of 
seven  years,  his  master  gave  him  a  sum  of 
money  not  to  set  up  business.  Upon  thiB, 
Tom  went  into  Northamptonshire  again,  and 
after  he  had -spent  his  money,  he  returned 
again  to  London,  set  up  the  small-coal  trade 
[we  are  sorry  for  this  breach  of  promise],  ani 
withal  took  a  stable,  and  turned  it  into  a 
house,  which  stood  the  next  door  to  the  little 
gate  of  St  John's  of  Jerusalem  next  Clerk- 
enwell  Green.  Some  time  after  he  had  set- 
tled here,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Garenners,  his  near  neighbor,  by  which  means 
he  became  an  excellent  chemist;  and  pei^ 
haps  he  performed  such  things  in. that  pn^- 
fession  as  had  never  been  done  before,  with 
little  cost  and  charge,  by  the  help  of  a  mo?- 
ing  elaboratory,  iJutt  was  contrived  and  buiU 
by  himself i  which  was  much  admired  by  all 
of  that  faculty  that  happened  to  see  it ;  inso- 
much that  a  certain  gentleman  of  Wales  was 
so  much  taken  with  It,  that  he  was  at  the  ex-  ^ 
pense  of  carrying  him  down  into  that  coun- 
try on  purpose  to  build  him  such  another, 
which  Tom  performed  to  the  gentleman's  very 
great  satisfaction ;  and  for  the  same  he  re- 
ceived from  him  a  very  handsome  and  gener- 
ous gratuity.  Besides  his  great  skill  in 
chemistry,  he  was  as  famous  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  music,  in  the  practick  part 
of  which  faculty  he  was  likewise  very  consid- 
erate. He  was  so  much  addicted  to  it,  that 
he  pricked  with  his  own  hand,  very 'neatly 
and  accurately,  and  left  behind  him  a  valuable 
collection  of  music  ....  which  was  sold 
upon  his  death  for  near  a  hundred  pounds.*^ 

It  was  his  skill  in  music,  however,  not  in 
chemistry,  which  won  for  Britton  the  extra-  ' 
ordinary  plaoe  he  obtdned  in  society,  which    , 
he  retailed,  also,  without  any  change  of  sta- 
tion, habhs,  or  ooonpation.    The  stable  trans- 
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formed  into  a  house,  as  Heame  informs  us, 
was  very  old,  low  built,  and  mean— fit  habita- 
tion only  for  one  of  the  humblest  station ; 
yet  there  assembled  the  wit,  genius,  and 
beauty  of  England,  and  there  we  have  heard 
such  strains  as  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  have 
since  scarcely  surpassed.  On  the  ground- 
floor  was  a  repository  for  coals ;  over  it  a  long 
narrow  room,  so  low,  that  a  tall  man  could  but 
just  stand  upright  in  it.  The  stairs  to  this  room 
were  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  ascended.  This  chamber  was 
the  scene  of  his  concerts,  begun  with  the  as- 
sistance— not  pecuniary  aid  for  they  were  free 
of  expense— of  Sir  Roger  TEstrange,  "  a  very 
musical  gentleman,"  and  frequented  by  all  the 
great  geniuses  of  the  age.  Here,  Dr.  Pepusch, 
or  the  great  Handel,  played  the  harpsichord ; 
Bannister,  or  Medler,  the  first  violin ;  Hughes 
a  poet,  Woolaston  the  painter,  Shuttleworth, 
&c.,  on  other  instruments.  Matthew  Du- 
bourg  was  then  but  a  child ;  but  his  first  solo 
played  in  public  was  performed  at  Britton's 
concert,  "  standing  on  a  joint-stool;  "  and  we 
are  told  the  poor  child  was  so  awed  at  the 
splendid  assembly,  that  he  was  near  falling  to 
the  ground. 

In  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a  musician, 
Britton  was  known  as  an  acute  collector  of 
rare  old  books  and  manuscripts ;  possessing, 
it  may  consequently  be  inferred,  no  small 
portion  of  literary  taste.  In  these  pursuits, 
his  familiar  associates  were  the  Earls  of  Ox- 
ford,  Pembroke,  Sunderland,  Winchelsea,  and 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  These  noblemen 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  at  their  leisure, 
at  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  called  Christo- 
pher Bateman,  at  the  comer  of  Ave  Maria 
Lane,  in  Paternoster  Row.  As  St!  Paul's 
clock  struck  twelve,  Britton,  who  had  then 
finished  his  morning  rounds,  would  arrive 
there  also,  clad  in  his  blue  frock ;  and  pitch- 
ing his  sack  of  small-coal  on  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
Bateman's  shop-window,  would  go  in  and 
join  them;  and  alter  a  conversation  which 
generally  lasted  about  an  hour,  they,  were 
wont  to  adjourn  to  the  Mourning  Bush,*  Al- 
dersgate,  where  they  dined,  and  spent  the  re- 
minder of  the  day. 

It  was  doubtleess  a  happy  thing  for  Brit- 
ton that  none  of  his  noble  friends  made  any 

*  Our  vetden  are  probably  aware  tiiat  a  bush  waa  the 
9lA  sign  for  a  taTem.  The  owner  of  thii  taTern  was  m> 
alliBOted  by  the  execution  of  King  Charlee  I.,  that  he  put 
his  bush  into  mourning^  by  painting  it  black;  hence  the 
house  retained,  finr  more  than  a  oa&tury  the  name  of  the 
'*  Mourning  Bush." 


attempt  to  remove  him  firom  the  station  in 
which  it  pleased  God  to  place  him.  They 
gave  him  their  sympathy,  tiieir  esteem,  their 
society;  and  left  him  the  habits,  the  associa- 
tions, the  ease,  and  the  independence  of  his 
own  birth:  an  example  which  it  would  be 
ever  wise  to  follow.  The  error  since  has  been 
the  supposing  that  such  tastes  and  so  much 
cultivation  render  a  man  ynfit  for  his  station 
— displace  and  uproot  him,  as  it  were,  and 
impose  on  him  a  difierent  way  of  living.  The 
blunder  began  when  good  Queen  Charlotte 
recompensed  a  witty  npveUst  by  imposing  on 
her  the  duties  and  habits  of  a  lady's-maid ; 
and  it  has  gone  on  ever  since.  Let  us  learn 
from  Thomas  Britton  that  the  arts  may  en- 
lighten the  lowliest  dwelling,  and  cheer  the 
humblest  lot,  without  appearing  ungraceful  or 
out  of  place. 

The  circumstances  of  Britton's  death  were 
as  remarkable  as  those  of  his  life.  Amongst 
the  usual  performers  at  his  wonderful  concerts 
was  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  called  Jus- 
tice Robe,  a  man  fond  of  practical  jokes.  At 
that  period,  the  now  well-known  trick  of  ven- 
triloquism had  been  little  heard  of — to  Brit- 
ton, it  was  probably  quite  imknown — Mr. 
Robe  had  become  acquainted  with  a  black- 
smith named  Honeyman,  who  possessed  this 
power,  and  was  called,  in.  consequence,  the 
Talking  Smith. 

During  the  time  that  Dr.  Sacheverell  was 
under  censure,  and  had  a  great  resort  of 
^ends  to  his  house,  this  fellow  got  himself 
admitted,  pretending  that  he  came  from  a 
couple  who  wished  to  be  married  by  the  doc- 
tor. Dr.  Sacheverell,  one  of  the  stoutest 
and  most  athletic  men  then  living,  was  so 
terrified  by  him  during  the  few  minutes  he 
was  in  the  room,  that  he  was  found  almost  in 
fits.  Aware  of  these  extraordinary  powers 
of  Honeyman,  and  probably,  also,  of  the  fact 
that  poor  Britton  possessed  books  on  the  Ros- 
icrucian  philosophy,  and  had  imbibed  some 
iantasies  on  the  subjects  of  spirits,  &c,  from 
them.  Robe  had  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
tr}ing  the  strength  of  the  coalman's  nerves. 
He  invited  him  and  Honeyman  ti^ther  to 
his  house ;  and  during  the  evening,  Honey- 
man, without  moving  his  lips,  or  seeming  to 
speak,  threw  a  voice  into  the  air,  which  an- 
nounced that  Britton  had  but  a  few  days  to 
live,  bidding  him  at  the  same  time  fall  on  his 
knees  and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  his  doom. 
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Tne  poor  terrified  mufiician  obeyed ;  went 
liome»  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  rose  from  it 
again.  His  was  one  of  those  finely  strung 
natures  which  respond  fatally  to  any  stroke 
upon  the  imagination.  He  believed  the 
warning  as  Mozart  did  the  mysterious  order 
for  a  requiem,  and  his  fine  organization 
yielded  to  his  disordered  fancy. 

No  more  of  those  divine  concerts  in  the 
poor  coal-man's  hospitable  dwelling,  no  more 
strange  chemical  experiments  or  pleasant 
chats  under  the  shelter  of  the  Mourning 
Bush ;  the  lying  voice  had  been  an  uncon- 
scious prophet — Tom  Britton  died,  and  was 
buried ;  followed  to  his  grave,  in  Clerkenwell 
Churchyard,  by  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
who,  to  their  honor,  had  learned  to  appreciate 
genius,  honesty,  and  generosity,  under  the 
poor  coalman's  blue  linen  gown. 

There  is  a  picture  of  him  in  the  Museum, 
painted  by  his  friend  Woolaston,  beneath 
which  arc  the  following  lines : 

'*  Though  doomed  to  small-coal,  yet  to  arts 

allied — 
Rich  without  wealth,  and   famous  without 

pride ; 
Music's  best  patron,  judge  of  books  and  men, 


Beloved  and  honored  by  Apollo's  train. 
In  Greece  or  Rome,  sure  never  did  appear 
So  bright  a  genius  in  so  dark  a  sphere; 
More  of  the  man  had  artfVilly  l)een  saved, 
Had  Kneller  painted  and  had  Vertue  gravei. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  taste  for 
music  as  good  as  that  manifested  by  these 
"  sons  of  the  people  "  should  spread  abroad 
amongst  them  now ;  and  this  appears  likely 
to  be  the  case  from  the  improved  style  of  the 
I  streetrmusic.    Let  every  sweet  strain    that 
I  floats  upon  the  air  hereoiler,  bring  to  us  the 
hope  and  the  wish  that  this  gentle  taste  may 
j  be,  indeed,  so  stealing  upon  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen,  that  it  may  work  a  greater  won- 
der than  it  did  of  yore,  in  the  days  of  Am- 
phion  or  Orpheus — that  of  overcoming  the 
evil  of  the  gin-palace  and  the  beer-shop,  and 
make  men  meet  together,  not  for  the  purpoees 
of  debasing,  but  of  ennobling  their  nature. 

A  few  such  concerts  as  Britton  commenced 
— humble,  unpretending,  and  elevating — 
would  as  much  tend  to  exalt  the  people  m 
his  tastes  did  to  exalt  himself.  Let  us  trutt 
that  we  may  yet  see  the  day  of  music  amongat 
the  million. 


WoMAXLY  Heels  :  •*  Ponerse  encqapines." 
— ^The  chapines,  in  Spanish,  were  a  kind  of  clog 
or  overshoe,  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  more 
properly  the  dress  of  married  ladies.  Hence 
the  phrase  "  poncr  en  chapines,**  used  actively 
(••to  put  in  clogs  or  overshoes'*)  means  to 
espouse  a  woman,  to  marry.  The  same  phrase 
used  in  the  middle  form,  but  with  a  passive 
signification,  **  ponerse  en  chapines^*  (•*  to  be 
put  in  clogs  or  overshoes,")  applies  to  the 
woman,  and  means  to  be  married.  Usually, 
however,  it  is  applied,  perhaps  invidiously,  in 
cases  where  the  bride  is  raised  by  the  alliance  to 
a  higher  position  in  society.  Is  not  something 
similar  meant  by  the  not  very  flattering  phrase 
in  our  own  language,  ••  a  cat  in  pattens  T  " 

**Ponerse  en  chapines**  is  also  applied  to 
any  individual  who,  without  merit  or  qualifica- 
tions, is  advanced  or  raised  to  honor  :  for  in- 
stance, where,  in  the  public  service,  an  un- 
worthy person  is  promoted  through  interest 
aver  the  h*»ad8  of  the  meritorious,  which  I  sup- 
pose sometimes  happens — in  Spain. 

The  cha pines  sometimes  had  high  heels,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  wearer's  apparent 
stature.  So  that  **  ponerse  en  chapines  **  is  in 
a  measure  equivalent  to  the  English  expression 
••to bo  set  on  stilts." 

What  has  been  offered  may  possibly  throw 
ftome  light  on  the  phrase  ••  womanly  heels." 
Perhaps  the  querist  will  have  the  kindness  to 
state  where  it  cccurs. 


It  may  be  allowable  to  add,  that  the  Spaniih 
idea  of  regarding  a  particular  kind  of  clogs  ar 
overshoes  as  proper  to  married  women,  maj 
throw  some  light  upon  the  term  **  shoeing- 
horn,"  as  employed  in  Kent.  **  Shoeing-hom," 
says  Ilalliwell,  *•  is  anything  which  helps  '• 
draw  something  on,  an  inducement."  In  Kent, 
when  a  lass  has  a  fancy  for  a  lad,  and  attempts 
to  attract  his  attention  by  encouraging  another, 
it  is  said  of  that  other,  ••  she  wants  to  make  a 
shoeing-horn  of  him;"  in  other  words,  she 
wishes,  through  his  instrumentality,  **pon€ri€ 
en  chapines,^' — JSTotes  and  Queries. 


Passage  fbom  Bisuop  Berkeley. — Bishi^ 
Berkeley  says : 

**  The  continual  decrease  of  fluids,  the  sink- 
ing of  hills,  and  the  diminution  of  planetary 
motions,  afford  so  many  natural  proofs  which 
show  this  world  had  a  beginning." — Minuie 
Philosopher,  Dialogue  vi.  s.  23. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  it  refer  to  some 
theory  now  exploded  ? 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  diminution  of 
planetary  motions,  I  am  aware  of  the  hypothe- 
sis of  an  ethereal  resisting  medium  pervading 
space;  but  that  of  course  cannot  be  alluded  to 
for  it  is  an  inference  drawn  fh)m  comparatively 
recent  observations. — Notes  and  Queriei. 
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FNm  Ibe  Bpeotetor. 
SMITH'S  CITY  POEMS.* 
The  author  of  a  **  Life  Drama  "  has  in  these 
Cify  Poems  improyed  upon  his  first  work, 
though  the  improvement  is  rather  of  a  tech- 
nical or  secondary  kind  than  extending  to 
the  weightier  matters  of  design  and  substance. 
Each  poem  is  more  complete  in  itself  than 
was  the  **  Life  Drama " ;  the  general  treat- 
ment is  more  distinct,  the  execution  more 
finished.  The  most  ambitious  poems  in  this 
Tolume  want  the  largeness  and  comprehen- 
flireness  of  design  which  characterized  Mr. 
Smith's  first  work,  with  whatever  wild  crude- 
ness  that  design  might  be  wrought  out.  A 
grave  fault  we  formerly  noticed  is  still  con- 
spicuous, though  it  may  be  less  prominent 
and  more  under  control  than  before.  In  the 
review  of"  A  Life  Drama,"  t  it  was  remarked 
— **  The  absence  of  any  sense  of  the  human 
keings  among  whom  life  is  passed,  of  any 
delight  in  any  human  relation  except  that 
between  young  men  and  beautiful  women,  is, 
a  more  serious  blot "  [than  a  limited  same- 
ness of  topics] "  That  man  has  no 

sound  and  healthy  heart  to  whom  only  one 
phase  of  human  life  has  charms,  and  who 
when  that  is  over  can  find  nothing  in  the 
world  worth  living  and  caring  for."  This 
grave  fault  is  now  so  far  amended  that  the 
•pirit  is  less  sensual  and  bare ;  but  it  is  still 
the  love  which  is  erotic  if  not  illicit — ^that 
k>ve  which  has  no  regard  to  duties  and  con- 
sequences— 

*<  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother." 

Three  of  the  six  "  City  Poems  "  are  short  and 
occasional ;  yet  one  of  these  three — **  The 
Night  before  the  Wedding"— contains  the 
regret  of  the  bridegroom  for  some  old  love 
•f  "  ten  years  ago."  All  the  larger  pieces 
are  founded  on  a  similar  theme ;  and  besides 
the  moral  objection,  a  sameness  is  introduced 
which  approaches  to  the  worst  of  mannerism 
— mannerism  of  subject. 

Action!  action!  action!  reiterated  the 
great  orator  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
qualities  necessary  to  the  speaker.  The 
(»ritic  may  say  the  same  of  the  importance  of 
"subject "  to  the  poet.  Mr.  Smith,  in  com- 
mon with  a  great  many  other  verse-writers, 
has    overlooked    this    necessity.     "Squire 

*  City  Poems.  By  Alexander  Smith,  Author  of  ^*  A 
lifB  Drama,  and  other  Poems. ''  Published  by  Maftmillan , 
OMnbridge. 

t  £)Metaforlt»r  1858,  page  800. 


Mainrice,"  one  of  the  longer  poems,  is  the 
confession  of  a  young  gentleman's  pasaioii 
for  a  girl  beneath  him,  which   he   wants 
strength  of  will  to  break  through,  and  which 
he  will  not  sanctify  by  marriage.    Besides 
touching    upon  the  great  fault  already  al- 
luded to,  the  theme  is  trite ;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  collateral  parts,  where  the  author 
appears  in  his  own  person,  has  a  tone  of  dis- 
agreeable persiflage.    "Horton"  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  various  clerks  employed  in  a 
Glasgow  counting-house,    with    samples    of 
their  conversation,  that  leads  to  the  tale  of 
Horton  himself.    And   he,  it  seems,  was  a 
scribe  with  a  promising  poetical  genius;  but 
he  drank  himself  to  death,  in  consequence  of 
the  accidental  drowning  of  the  girl  to  whom 
he  was  engaged.    "A  Boy's  Poein"  is  ap- 
parently autobiographical.    It  describes  the 
death  of  the  writer's  father,  a  boyish  fever, 
the  poverty  of  his  mother  which  compelled 
her  to  place  him  as  clerk  in  a  factory,  the 
first  impressions  that  poetry  and  the  country 
made  upon  his  mind,  with  some  feeling  allu- 
sions to  his  mother's  piety  and  excellences. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  poem  is 
the  hero's  passion  for  a  girl  employed  in  the 
same  factory,  who  first  laughs  at  him,  and 
then  jilts  him, — as  if  jilting  can  exist  where 
one  can  see  even  through  the  sentimental 
narrative  that  the  lover  received  little  en- 
couragement   Surely,  in  a  second  work,  ap- 
pearing after  an  interval  of  full  four  years, 
the  world  has  a  right  to  look  for  larger  and 
more  solid  matter  than  all  this  in  a  poet 
whose  first  appearance  was  hailed  by  some 
as  indicating  a  probable  successor  to  Keats  or 
Shelley  and  a  rival  to  Tennyson.    No  doubt, 
it  is  the  function  of  a  poet  not  only  to  throw 
the  light  of  his  own  genius  over  common- 
seeming  things,  but  to  endow  the  partiddar 
-with  the  universal.  '  This  can  only  be  done 
by  selecting  something  which  is  really  a  type, 
whatever  the  superficial  may  think,  or  by  en- 
dowing the  subject  with  large  and  general 
characteristics  that  it  did  not  possess  in  itself 
We  do  not  trace  this  in  the  volumes  belbre 
us.    They  go  no  further  themselves,  unless  in 
such  an  obvious  moral  that  a  man  should  not 
throw  away  life  and  character  for  amlsfortmie 
common  to  humanity.    This  moral,  however, 
is  not  pointed  by  the  poetyforhesympathuses 
VTith  Horton,  and  defends  him. 

Alexander  Smith  has  been*  charged  with 
wholesale  plagiarism,  and  numerous  passagee 
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hare  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  charge.  We 
attribute  little  weight  to  the  borrowing  of 
single  sentiments  or  ideas ;  for  a  work  must 
be  judged  by  its  substance,  structiu^,  and 
execution.  Bums  probably  took  ''  the  rank 
6  but  the  guinea-stamp "  from  Wycherly. 
Pope's  "  bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near 
the  throne,"  has  been  traced,  through  various 
writers,  down,  we  think,  to  Crashaw.  Smith's 
lines  in  the  description  of  a  village  in  **  Squire 
Maurice  " — 

••  Here  black-eyed  Richard  ruins  red-cheeked 
Moll, 
Indififerent  as  a  lord  to  her  despair  '* — 

resembles  Rosetta's  remark  on  Hodge's  con- 
duct in  Love  in  a  Village ;  but  it  is  too  com- 
mon a  thought  to  found  a  charge  upon.  So 
is  the  following  description  of  the  writer's 
young  love's  dream  for  the  factory-girl, 
though  it  might  have  been  suggested'  by 
Bum's  account  of  his  boyish  passion  for  a 
red-faced,  red-handed  lass  who  worked  in  the 
fields.  It  does  contain,  by  the  by,  an  epithet 
of  Cowper ;  and  the  image  of  a  king's  progress 
through  a  city  looks  as  if  taken  from  Bich- 
wrd  the  Second. 

"  Her  frequent  duties  led  her    through  our 

room  : 
I  thrilled,  when  through  the  noises  of  the  day 
I  caught  her  door,  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
Her  coming  footsteps.    0,  that  little  foot 
Did  more  imperiously  stir  my  blood 
Than  the  heart-shaking  trumpets  of  a  king 
Heard  through  the  rolling,  ever-deepening 

shout. 
When  houses,  peopled  to  the  chimney-tops. 
Lean  forward,  eager  for  the  coming  sight. 
She  flew  across  our  room  with  sudden  gleam, 
Like  bird  of  Paradise.      Sometimes  she 

paused. 
And  tossed  amongst  us    a  few  crumbs  of 

speech. 
Or  pelted  us  in  sport  with  saucy  words. 
Then  vanished,  like  a  star  into  a  cloud.*' 

The  fault  approaching  to  plagiarism,  which 
we  object  to  in  Mr.  Smith,  is  of  a  more  gen- 
eral kind,  involving  the  unreahty  which  ac- 
companies imitation.  Ilis  style  seems  not 
his  own ;  there  is  always  an  echo  of  some- 
body but  chiefly  of  Tennyson.  A  mischiev- 
ous consequence  attends  this  imitative  faculty ; 
the  style  is  verj*  often  not  appropriate  to  the 
■ubject  The  high-pitched  sentiment  and 
stilted  elevation  arc  rather  out  of  place  in 
narrating  the  loves  and  fortunes  of  Glasgow 
clerks. 

Still  there  is  undoubtedly  poetry  in  this 
volume — that  something  which  for  want  of  a 


more  definite  term  we  call  poetical  spirit, 
and  is  distipctly  separated  from  the  loftiest 
and  richest  prose.  This  may  often  be  marred 
by  cmdity  overlaying,  often  dashed  by  poii- 
tive  defects ;  but  there  it  is. 

The  most  sustained  poem  of  the  whole  it 
"The  Night  before  the  Wedding";  for  the 
objection  to  a  man  marr}'ing  a  woman  while 
still  dwelling  on  "  the  long-lost  passion  of 
his  youth  "  is  moral,  not  critical. 

*•  The  country  ways  are  full  of  mire. 
The  boughs  toss  in  the  fading  light, 
The  winds  blow  out  the  sunset's  fire, 
And  sudden  droppeth  down  the  night 
I  sit  in  this  ^miliar  room, 
Where  mud-«pla!^hed,  hunting  squires  resort; 
My  sole  companion  in  the  gloom 
This  slowly  dying  pint  of  port. 

**  *Mong  all  the  joys  my  soul  hath  known, 
'Mong  errors  over  which  it  grieves, 
I  sit  at  this  dark  hour  alone. 
Like  Autumn  mid  his  withered  leaves. 
This  is  a  night  of  wild  farewells 
To  all  the  past;  the  good,  the  fair  ; 
To-morrow,  and  my  wedding-bells 
Will  make  a  music  in  the  air." 

•  •  9  •  •  • 

"  The  man  who  knew,  while  he  was  young, 
Some  soft  and  soul-subduing  air. 
Melts  when  again  he  hearn  it  sung. 
Although'  tis  only  half  so  fair. 
So  I  love  thee,  and  love  is  sweet 
(My  Florence,  'tis  the  cruel  truth) 
Because  it  can  to  age  repeat 
That  long-lost  passion  of  my  youth. 
O,  often  dcd  my  spirit  melt, 
Blurred  letters,  o'er  your  artless  rhymes  . 
Fair  tress  in  which  the  sunshine  dwelt, 
I've  kissed  thee  manv  a  million  times; 
And  now  'tis  done.     My  passionate  tears, 
Mad  pleadings  with  an  iron  fate, 
And  all  the  sweetness  of  my  years, 
Are  blackened  ashes  in  the  grate. 

*'  Then  ring  in  the  wind,  my  wedding-chimes. 
Smile,  villagers,  at  every  door; 
Old  churchyard,  stuffed  with  buried  crimes. 
Be  clad  in  sunshine  o'er  and  o'er; 
And  youthful  maidens,  white  and  sweet. 
Scatter  your  blossoms  far  and  wide; 
And  with  a  bridal  chorus  greet 
This  happy  bridegroom  and  his  bride," 

Putting  together  what  is  publicly  known  of 
Mr.  Smith's  early  stmggles,  and  the  evi- 
dently autobiographical  matter  of  this  vol- 
ume, all  his  sameness  and  most  of  his  defects 
are,  as  we  formerly  hinted,  readily  accounted 
for.  Long  s^ing  little  more  of  nature  than 
could  be  observed  in  the  streets  and  purlieus 
of  Glasgow,  knowing  no  other  society  than 
its  clerks,  and  no  social  pleasures  but  what 
were  connected  with  them  and  their  compsn* 
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ions,  he  naturally  reproduces  that  which  he 
best  knows,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  that  which  has  made  tlie  strongest 
impression  on  his  mind.  But  the  world 
when  looking  for  substance  and  variety,  g^ves 
small  consideration  to  the  reasons  why  it  does 


not  get  them.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  effect  of  a  novelty  and  surprise  of  a 
first  work,  produced  under  circumstances  of 
diffictdty,  can  never  be  repeated,  nor  perhaps 
the  partial  feelings  by  which  it  was  originally 
hailed. 


Earliest  Newspaper  in  America. — ^In  reply 
to  your  correspondent  W.  W.,  I  beg  to  furnish 
you  with  an  abstract  or  short  summary  of  the 
contents  of  this  first  American  newspaper, 
which  he  refers  to  as  being  in  existence  at  the 
State  Paper  Office,  Loudon. 

After  a  preamble,  or  introduction,  pointing 
out  the  designs  of  this  publication,  which  is  to 
be  monthly,  or  oftener,  it  states  that — 

<*  The  Christianized  Indians  in  some  parts  of 
Pljrmouth  appoint  a  day  of  thanksgiving  (a 
good  example)  for  the  mercies  of  God  in  supply- 
ing the  late  want  of  corn,  and  giving  them  the 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  harvest. — Notwith- 
standing the  great  drawback  In  the  departure 
of  forces  for  Canada,  the  favorableness  of  the 
season  has  prevented  their  feeling  the  lack  of 
laboring  hands. — Two  children,  aged  11  and  9 
years,  belonging  to  an  inhabitant  of  Chelmsford 
missing,  supposed  to  be  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians. — At  Watertown,  an  old  man  hav- 
ing recently  buried  his  wife  and  fallen  into  a 
melancholy,  hanged    himself. — ^Prevalence   of 
fevers  and  agues,  in  some  parts  a  malignant 
fever  runs  through  a  whole  &mily,  often  prov- 
ing mortal. — The  sjoaall-pox,  which  has  been 
raging  in    Boston,  now  much  abated, — more 
cases,  altho*  not  so  mortal,  than  when  it  visited 
them  12  years  ago. — The  number  of  deaths  in 
the   visitation  from  the  complaint  in  Boston 
about  820,  June,  July,  and  August,  being  the 
most  obnoxious  months.     Prayers  oftentimes 
in  the  congregations  for  above  ICK)  sick.    It  even 
infected  children  in  utero. — There  was  a  great 
fire  a  few  weeks  since  in  Boston  with  20  houses 
near  the  Millcreek  burned.    Another  fire  broke 
out  about  midnight  between  the  16th  and  17th 
instant,  near  the  South  Meeting-house,  which 
consumed  about  5  or  6  houses.     The  meeting 
house,  a  handsome  edifice,  most  wonderfully  pre-  [ 
served.    In  the  house  Where  the  fire  originated  a  { 
young  man  lost  his  life.  The  best  furnished  print- 1 
ing  press  in  America  destroyed  also,  a  loss  not ; 
easily  repaired. — Arrival  at  Piscataque  of  one ; 
Papoon,  in  a  shallop  from  Penobscot,  whence  he  ' 
had  run  away.     He  belonged  to  a  small  vessel ' 
bound  from  Bristol  to  Virginia  that  put  in  at 
Penobscot  thro'  distress,  when  the  Indians  and 
French  seized  her  and  butchered  the  master 
and  several  of  the  men. — Account  of  the  West- 
ern expedition  against  Canada. — An  army  of 
hear  2500  men  and  a  navy  of  ^2  sail  started 
under  the  command  of   Sir  William  Phipps. 


Meanwhile  the  English  colonists  in  the  West 
raised  forces  to  the  number  of  6  or  GQO,  with 
General  Winthrop  at  their  head.  The  Maquas 
join  him.  Other  Indian  nations  expected,  but 
they  disappoint  him.  The  Maquaa  invade  the 
French  territory  with  some  success,  but  use 
great  barbarity.  Misunderstanding  between 
the  General  and  the  Lieut.-Govemor  of  New 
Yorik  on  the  return  of  the  former  to  Albany. — 
Two  English  captives  escaped  from  the  Indians 
and  French  at  Pesca^lanoquady  came  into 
Portsmouth  on  the  16th  inst.  and  relate  an 
account  of  the  barbarities  exercised  at  Port 
Real  hy  Capt.  Mason  upon  the  Indians,  who  in 
revenge  butchered  40  of  our  people  who  were 
captives.— Letter  of  News  arrived  via  Barbadoes 
to  Capt.  H.  K.  of  the  19th  August. — Account 
from  Plimouth  of  Sept.  22.  Pegypscot  fort 
surrounded  on  the  night  of  the  12th  inst.,  but 
not  finding  any  Indians  they  marched  to 
Amonoscoggin.  There  on  the  Lord's  day  they 
killed  15  or  16  of  the  enemy  and  recovered  five 
English  captives. — At  Macquoit,  young  Bracket 
makes  his  escape.  They  land  at  Saco  and  meet 
with  similar  suocess,  taking  9  canoes  and  an 
English  captive  named  Thomas  Baker,  &c. 
Engagement  with  the  Indians  in  Casooe  Bay, 
the  various  losses  enumerated,"  &c.  &c. 

**  Boston,  printed  by  R.  Pierce  for  Benja- 
min Harrit,  at  the  London  Coffee  House, 
1690."— JYb(e«  and  Queries, 


Mart  Tom,  thb  Rabbit  Woman.— What 
was  the  character  of  the  rabbit-imposture  by 
which  Miss  Tofts  deluded  Whiston  and  St. 
Andre  in  1726  ?  Where  may  I  find  the  ftilleet 
narrative  7 

[A  complete  list  of  the  works,  tracts,  squibs, 
plates,  and  plays,  connected  with  this  curious 
imposture  of  rabbit-breeding  by  the  heroine  of 
Godalming  in  Surrey,  would  fill  about  two 
pages  of  our  work.  Some  collector  at  the  time 
has  filled  a  thick,  octavo  volume  of  these  fugi- 
tive tracts  and  plates,  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  press  mark  1178,  h.  4.  But 
for  more  accessible  works  consult  Maokav's 
Memoir sL  of  Popular  Delusions,  8vo.,  1841 ; 
Tf^e  Em/lish  Rogue,  or  the  Life  of  Jeremy 
Sharpe,  vol.  in.  1776  ;  Hogarth's  Works  by 
Nichols  and  Steevens,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49—60;  and 
ReliquiiB  Hearnianm,  n.  614.] — JSTote*  and 
Queries, 
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THE  ABT  PALACE  AT  MANCHESTER. 
The  great,  smoky,  busy  city  of  Manchester 
has  at  length  done  a  thing  which,  for  .a  time, 
must  make  it  the  most  obseryed  place  in 
England.  Its  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  is  a 
spectacle  such  as  the  world  has  neyer  before 
seen — ^never,  indeed,  has  been  in  circum- 
stances  to  produce  till  now.  Imagine  that, 
leaving  the  mmky  town  behind,  you  come 
out  westward  into  a  country  of  wide-spreading 
green  meadows,  interspersed  sh'ghtly  with 
iPillages  and  groups  of  pleasant  suburban 
randences ;  there,  beside  a  railway,  rises  a 
lazge  building  of  peculiar  aspect,  reminding 
you  generally  of  the  magical-looking  Crystal 
Palace  of  Hyde  Park,  with  a  gay-colored 
front  in  three  lofty  arches,  where  carriages 
are  continually  arriving  and  departing.  This 
is  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  Manchester 
— a  temporary  palace,  we  may  say,  reared  for 
the  purpose  which  its  name  in  some  degree 
expresses.  England,  it  has  been  declared  on 
high  authority,  possesses  not  merely  a  great 
body  of  woiks  of  art,  the  product  of  its  own 
genius,  but  the^eater  number  of  all  the  fine 
pictures  that  have  been  produced  by  foreign 
artists  since  the  reyivaL  To  assemble  these 
from  the  private  and  public  galleries  amongst 
which  they  are  dispersed,  in  one  great  place, 
where  you  could  at  once  see  and  study  what 
it  would  otherwise  take  months  to  visit,  and 
what  practically  it  was  impossible  otherwise 
for  any  one  to  see,  was  the  idea  conceived  by 
the  originator  of  this  singular  spectacle,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Deane,  and  which  the  Merchant  Princes 
of  Manchester — ^wisely  deeming  it  a  worthy 
task — have  worked  out.  The  result  is  one 
which  could  only  have  been  realized  in  a 
country  or  province  of  great  wealth,  and  in  a 
time  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  general  mutual 
amity  and  g^ood  feeling  tiiroughout  the  various 
sections  of  the  community.  As  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  house,  there  were  109  men  of 
Manchester  combining  to  guarantee  the  sum 
of  £72,500  for  expenses — thirty-six  of  them 
undertaking  £  1000  each !  On  the  other  hand, 
the  object  being  the  gratification  and  im- 
provement of  the  People,  the  People  of  the 
whole  country,  there  were  nobles  and  men  of 
wealth  everywhere  agredng  to  take  down  the 
most  treasured  works  of  art  horn  their  walls, 
that  they  might  be  gathered  together  here ; 
thereby  undergoing,  it  must  be  admitted, 
some  inconvenience,  and  even  encountering 


the  risk  of  great  and  irreparable  Ion.  Wtei 
we  consider  these  circumstances,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  own  that  even  the  outwiid 
splendors  of  the  place  Ktaeelf  come  up  to 
the  moral  considerations  connected  with  it 
One  feels  it  to  be'  symptomatic  of  a  social 
suavity  as  connected  with  the  onward  march 
of  industry,  seeming  to  indicate  that  our 
community,  diversified  as  it  is  in  pursuits  and 
coifBitions,  is  still  at  heart  one — ^the  English 
People. 

The  house  may  be  described  as  consisting 
of  one  central  arched  hall,  632  feet  long,  by 
104  broad,  and  66i  in  height,  crossed  near 
one  end  by  a  transept  of  200  feet  in  length, 
being  thus  so  far  in  the  form  of  a  great 
cathedral ;  the  small  part  beyond  the  transept 
being  occupied  wholly  as  an  orchestra.  The 
spaces  left  by  the  cross  form  of  the  building 
are,  however,  filled  up  by  side-saloons,  cor- 
responding to  aisles ;  so  that  the  entire  area 
occupied  is  a  strict  parallelogram  in  figure. 
The  arched  ceilings  of  these  various  apart- 
ments have  a  space  glazed  for  the  admisaion 
of  Hght.  Entering  at  the  east  end,  we  lunre 
the  fine  vista  of  the  central  hall  full  before 
us,  terminated  in  the  remote  distance  by  the 
ornamental  front  of  a  large  organ.  Rows  of 
statues,  of  figures  in  ancient  armor,  and  of 
glased  cases  for  articles  of  ornamental  art 
run  along  in  double  line ;  while  the  walls  on 
both  sides  are  clothed  to  a  great  height  with 
pictures,  being  the  portraits  of  the  historical 
personages  of  England.  In  the  side-saloon 
to  the  left  are  hung  1100  pictures  by  ancient 
masters.  That  on  the  right  is  filled  with  the 
choice  productions  of  our  own  national  schooL 
In  a  suite  of  smaller  apartments  at  the  wett 
end,  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the  finest 
water-color  drawings  by  English  masten, 
including  more  than  fifty  of  the  ehe/s-d^CBUvre 
of  Turner.  There  is  also  a  gallery  axtmnd 
the  transept  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  nave, 
containing  an  immense  assemblage  of  engrav* 
ings  of  all  ages,  besides  numberless  photo* 
graphic  miniatures.  The  general  effect  is  gay, 
impressive,  and  beautifol. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  Mandieeter 
when,  on  a  gray  day  of  ^fay,  with  a  oool  east 
wind  blowing,  one  who  is  in  a  sense  **  the 
Prince  of  all  the  land  "  came  to  formally  de- 
clare this  magnificent  exhibition  open  to  the 
public.  The  streets,  particularly  tiiose  near 
the  Art  Palace,  were  fidl  of  the  children  of 
Labor,  dirty,  but  good^umored,  all  eager  to 
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catch  a  glimpse  of  the  royal  visitor  and  the 
other  distinguished  persons  concerned  in  the 
ceremony.  Within  the  house  were  assemhled 
perhaps  8000  ladiesand  gentlemen,  nearly  all 
of  them  holders  of  costly  season-tickets,  for 
such  was  the  mode  of  selection  adopted,  in 
order  that  the  crowd  might  be  kept  in  moder- 
ation. Round  a  dais  surmounted  by  a  throne, 
in  the  centre  of  the  transept,  stood  a  row  of 
ambassadors  and  English  nobles,  mii%led 
with  native  gentlemen  concerned  in  prepar- 
ing the  exhibition,  several  of  whom  wore 
court-dresses  or  the  military  uniform  suitable 
to  their  character  as  deputy-lieutenants  of 
the  county.  The  scene  was  one  of  the  ut- 
most brilliancy  and  grace,  chiefly  by  reason  of 
the  abundance  of  ladies,  who  were  in  general 
attired  in  a  style  of  elegance  which  seems  to 
be  m  some  degree  peculiar  to  rich  mercantile 
communities.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion.  The 
Prince  stood  modestly  up  while  listening  to 
and  replpng  to  the  various  addresses  brought 
before  him  by  official  persons.  The  Bishop 
of  Manchester  read  an  appropriate  prayer ; 
and  the  orchestra  gave  the  Queen's  Anthem 
and  other  airs  with  thrilling  effect.  Every 
outward  demonstration  sank  beneath  the 
sentiment  of  the  affair — the  consideration  of 
what  had  brought  all  these  people  together, 
and  what  might  be  expected  to  result  there- 
from. 

The  study  or  enjoyment  of  the  exhibition 
itself,  we  found  to  be  a  matter  for  many  days, 
and  still  the  treasure  was  left  unexhausted. 
Somehow  one  finds  that  he  cannot  live  upon 
pictures  alone.  After  an  hour  is  spent  in 
survepng  some  particular  department,  he  is 
glad  to  come  to  the  transept,  and  take  a  seat 
beneath  the  orchestra  where  Mr.  Halle  is 
trying  to  regale  another  taste ;  or  mayhap  he 
lounges  to  the  refreshment-room  for  the  sake 
of  a  sandwich  or  a  jelly  wherewith  to  restore 
his  flagging  strength.  Then  he  goes  back 
again,  catalogue  in  hand,  to  the  pictures, 
pastures  his  senses  upon  them  for  another 
hour,  and  then  requires  another  interval  of 
relaxation.  So  a  day  passes,  and  at  the  end 
one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  how  little  it 
has  accomplished  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  innumerous  articles  sub- 
mitted to  his  gaze.  Perhaps  the  most 
rational  course  of  procedure  is  to  go  to  the 
ancient  masters  first,  and  there  trace  the  art 
from  its  rude  and  simple  beginnings  in  the 


fourteenth  century  down  to  its  glorious  per- 
fection in  the  sixteenth.  The  subjects  being 
for  the  most  part  expressive  of  the  religious 
ideas  pf  a  form  of  Christianity  out  of  which 
we  have  advanced,  are  apt  to  be  of  little  or 
limited  interest  to  us.  But  viewing  the 
matter  simply  with  a  regard  to  the  human 
faculties  concerned  in  art,  it  is  certainly 
curious*  to  observe  the  progress  made  from 
the  stiff,  hard,  irrelative  figures  of  the  times 
of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  to  the  fine  composi- 
tions and  coloring  ofi  the  days  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
And  for  this  study,  materials  truly  ample  are 
here  presented.  Then  come,  in  sections  by 
themselves,  groups  of  the  works  of  Tintoretto, 
of  Murillo,  of  Rubens,  and  his  Flemish  asso- 
ciates, showing  how  art  was  affected  by 
national  peculiarities  and  tendencies.  There 
chances  to  be  an  uncommonly  large  assem- 
blage of  Murillo's — no  fewer  than  thirty-five 
— including  his  portrait  of  himself;  and  per- 
haps no  special  group  in  the  exhibition  is 
calculated  to  make  a  deeper  impression.  The 
feeling  which  this  prince  of  the  Spanish  school 
imparts  to  his  faces  seems  oip  unapproachable 
truthfulness.  One  looks  with  reverence  on 
the  earnest,  genius-lighted  hce  of  him  who 
could  create  such  images  of  beauty,  to  be  *'  a 
joy  forever."  Of  Raphael  there  are  twenty- 
eight  pieces,  gathered  out  of  nearly  as  many 
collections.  Titian  is  represented  by  thirty 
works,  amongst  which  will  be  found  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds/'  a  picture  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  collection  of  Charles 
I.  Rubens  appears  in  great  force.  His 
famous  <<  Rainbow  Landscape,"  formerly  in 
the  Balbi  Palace  at  Genoa,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  is  here ;  so 
also  is  his  magnificently  terrible  **  Prometheus 
tortured  by  the  Vultures."  His  contributions 
are  in  all  forty.  Vandyck,  Teniers,  and  Rem- 
brandt are  all  brought  before  us  in  scarcely 
less  abundant  illustration.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  speak  of  particular  works. 

The  paintings  of  modem  British  artists  af- 
ford, of  course,  an  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  we  have  advanced,  in  this  art,  upon 
the  continental  men  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
point  of  general  worthiness  of  subject,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  an  improvenfent ;  and  if 
the  opinion  of  an  individual  were  of  any  ac- 
count, we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that,, 
overlooking  a  few  gems  of  the  past,  the  work- 
manship has  advanced  also.    However  this 
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may  be,  ire  have  here  a  series  of  large  sa- 
loons filled  with  tha  very  choicest  pictures 
produced  amongst  us  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  choiceness  is  verified 
by  one  circumstance  of  which  many  may 
judge — namely,  that  so  many  are  pictures 
from  which  we  remember  having  seen  en- 
gravings. The  connoisseur  has  another 
proof  of  the  fact,  in  recognizing  so  many 
that  have  been  fhe  works  of  mark  in  the  suc- 
cessive National  Academy  exhibitions  of  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  evident,  from  the  crowd- 
edness  of  the  rooms,  that  this  is  the  favorite 
part  of  the  show,  so  far  as  paintings  are  con- 
cerned. To  come  to  particular  masters — 
there  are  several  of  the  prime  works  of  Ho- 
garth, including  those  singular  comicalities, 
"The  March  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley,"  and 
"the  Southwark  Fair."  There  are  many  por- 
traits by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  a  few  of 
his  miscellaneous  pieces.  .  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Opie,  and  West,  give  numerous 
specimens  of  the  age  of  the  Third  George ; 
while  Lawrence,  Stothard,  Constable,  Collins, 
and  many  other  artists  of  the  ensuing  reign 
are  not  less  abundantly  represented.  Of 
Wilkie  we  have  here  all  the  chief  of  those 
wonderful  domestic  pieces  which  have  given 
him  such  celebrity — the  "  Blind  Man's  Buff," 
the  «  Rent  Day,"  the  "  Distraining  for  Rent," 
&c. — besides  several  of  his  less  happy,  but 
still  elaborate  efforts  in  the  historical  line, 
and  a  portrait  of  his  father  and  mother — the 
former  in  every  respect  the  douce  Scotch 
.  country  parson ;  the  latter,  exactly  the  kind 
of  person  whom  we  might  have  expected  to 
remark,  as  she  is  said  to  have  done,  when  she 
heard  her  son  David  so  much  spoken  of :  <*  I 
wiss  they  saw  Andrew ; "  said  Andrew  being 
a  good-looking  young  grocer.  There  are 
many  works  of  Etty,  of  Landseer,  of  Leslie, 
of  Danby,  Maclise,  Frith,  Stanfield,  Ward, 
and  other  men  still  or  recently  aliv^.  That 
happy  joke  by  Landseer,  styled  "  Alexander 
and  Diogenes ; "  also  his  "  There  is  Life  in 
the  Old  Dog  yet" — a  grand  work — arrest 
universal  attention.  The  pitying  eye  is  drawn 
irresistibly  by  Ward's  "  Charlotte  Corday  led 
to  Execution."  Roberts  is  here  with  his 
magnificent  interiors  of  cathedrals.  George 
Harvey,  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  Graham 
Gilbert,  Faed,  and  others  of  the  northern 
•chool,  occupy  the  breadth  that  is  due  to 
their  signal  merits.  Here,  in  espedalt  ii 
Ckirdon'B  wonder.%1  piece  of  Ufe, "  the  Provost 


of  Peterhead,"  the  very  essence  of  Scotch 
sagacity  and  humor.  Here,  too,  is  Gilbert'a 
beaudfhl  portrait  of  Sir  John  himself^  in  a 
court-dress;  here,  too,  the  exquisite  **Dr. 
Wardlaw  "  of  Macnee.  To  any  one  conver- 
sant with  the  works  of  modem  artists,  it  is 
like  meeting  with  old  friends— old  friends, 
many  of  whom  have  been  for  years  lost  to 
sight,  imprisoned  in  distant  private  galleries 
or  otherwise ;  here  miraculously,  and  past 
hope,  brought  together  before  our  eyes  again, 
all  as  pleasant  to  look  on  and  converse  with 
as  ever.  If  so  enjoyable  in  recognition  to 
the  simple  public,  how  much  more  so  must 
many  of  these  pictures  be  to  their  authors^ 
It  is  one  of  the  sad  conditions  of  a  painter's 
life  that  the  cherished  work  of  his  talents 
leaves  him  ;  and  only  too  glad  is  he  when  it 
does  so,  never  perhaps  to  be  seen  by  him 
more.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  an  artist  on 
coming  hither,  and  finding  several  of  his  most 
favorite  pieces,  parted  with  perhaps  twenty 
years  ago,  and  not  since  beheld  even  once,  or 
expected  ever  to  be  seen  again.  The  accom- 
plishment of  such  reunions  seems  to  us  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  circumstances  resulting 
from  the  exhibitioi).  • 

The  department  of  British  historical  por- 
traiture, occupying  the  principal  part  of  the 
side-walls  of  the  nave,  forms  in  itself  a  pecu- 
liar and  unique  exhibition  which  it  would 
have  been  well  to  form,  even  if  alone.  It 
commences  with  portraits  of  Richard  H.  and 
Henry  IV.,  and  goes  on  through  the  three 
succeeding  centuries,  bringing  before  us  the 
principal  royal  and  other  personages  who 
have  figiured  in  the  more  picturesque  and 
romantic  part  of  our  history.  Henry  VIIL 
and  Elizabeth,  with  the  chief  men  of  their 
courts,  are  largely  illustrated.  So  are  the 
family  and  court  of  Charles  L,  whose  portrait 
by  Mytens,  going  out  hunting  with  his  queen 
and  tiie  dwarf  Hudson,  is  an  especial  gem. 
There  is  a  copious  series  of  the  frail  beauties 
of  the  subsequent  reign,  painted  by  Lely. 
The  chief  ministers,  warriors,  and  men  of 
thought  of  the  seventeenth  and  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries  are  here — and  no 
small  gratification  it  is  to  observe  in  them 
those  particulars  of  complexion,  color  of  hair 
and  eyes,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
engravings  of  Houbraken  and  Lodge.  In 
some  instances,  the  portrait  itself  may  be  said 
to  have  a  history.  For  example,  that  of  Lord 
Falkland— the  Falkland  of  Clamdon— ftilU 
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length  in  a  remarkably  pale  style,  which, 
being  in  the  possession  of  Horace  Walpole, 
suggested  to  him  the  figure  walking  &om  the 
frame  in  his  Castle  of  Otranto,  Aj  another 
instance,  we  have  the  identical  picture  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain  which  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham brought  from  Spain,  to  recommend  her 
to  tne  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  I.  Still  another— one  of  the 
celebrated  portraits  of  the  Kit-cat  Club, 
painted  for  Jacob  Tonson  the  bookseller,  has 
been  contributed  by  Tonson's  representative, 
Mr.  Baker.  The  catalogue  of  this  part  of 
the  collection  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Pe- 
ter Cunningham,  with  large  benefit  from  his 
peculiar  knowledge  of  English  biographical 
anecdote,  many  of  the  articles  having  notes 
appended,  briefly  but  judiciously  pointing  out 
some  interesting  particular  as  to  the  subject, 
the  artist,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
portrait  was  painted,  or  its  subsequent  histo- 
ry. Thus,  with  reference  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ardson's portrait  of  Matthew  Prior  the  poet, 
a  letter  of  Prior  to  Swift,  dated  May,  1720, 
is  quoted :  *  Richardson  has  made  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  me,  from  whence  Harley 
(whose  it  is)  has  a  stamp  taken  by  Vertue.' 
This  little  sentence,  it  will  be  observed,  brings 
oefore  us  at  once  the  satisfaction  of  the  poet 
with  the  portrait,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
done  for  his  friend  and  political  associate,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford.  In  some  instances,  men  his- 
torically connected  with  each  other,  are  curi- 
ously brought  together  on  these  walls.  Bos- 
well  figures  beside  his  Johnson ;  Lockhart 
succeeds  Gifibrd,  as  he  did  in  the  Quarterly 
Eeview.  Between  a  pleasing  pair  of  heads. 
Prince  Charles  and  his  Clementina  Walking- 
shaw,  stands  n  small  full-length  of  Rob  Roy, 
represented  with  his  broad-sword  in  his  hand, 
and  his  target  on  his  arm,  as  he  might  have 
appeared  at  Sheriffmuir.  There  is  a  melan- 
choly interest  in  the  fates  of  many  of  the  his- 
torical personages  here  depicted ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  cast  the  eye  along  the  wall  and  say, 
"  Here  is  Charles  I. — beheaded :  here  is  his 
friend,  the  first  Duke  of  Hamilton — ^beheaded, 
here  is  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  a  prince  in 
his  own  land,  and  a  steadfast  friend  of  King 
Charles — alas !  also  beheaded.  There  is  the 
Earl  of  Derby — beheaded.  There  is  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham — assassinated.  Here 
stands  Hampden — fell  in  battle.  Here  is 
Cromwell,  whose  fate  it  was,  after  being  vir- 
tually monarch  of  England,  to  be  dragged 


from  the  grave,  and  hmig  on  a  gallows  I** 
Not  less  impressive  is  it  to  turn  to  the  many 
of  comparatively  little  worth — self-indulgent, 
perhaps  profligate — ^who  lived  through  all 
their  days  in  unmerited  ease,  and  came  to 
gentle  deaths  at  last.  We  may  hope  that  in 
the  larger  catalogue  which  is  preparing,  we 
shall  have  the  means  of  dravring  many  a 
moral  reflection  from  this  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  the  historical  knowledge 
which,  when  duly  treated,  it  is  fitted  to  im- 
part. 

The  two  rows  of  statues,  which  line  the;, 
central  avenue  in  the  nave,  as  examples  of 
the  modem  British  school  of  sculpture,  may 
perhaps  be  thought  limited  and  deficient  in 
variety ;  but  they  include  several  of  the 
works  which  have  made  the  greatest  impres- 
sion on  the  public.  We  need  only  mention 
B  ally's  *<  Eve  at  the  Fountain,"  Calder  Mar- 
shall's "Ophelia,"  Gibson's  "  Narcxssus," 
Westmacott's  "Peri,"  and  Lawrence  Mac- 
donald's  "  Bacchante,"  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  collection.  Their  effect  as  objects  in  the 
general  view  of  the  nave  is  extremely  fine. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  department 
of  the  exhibition  which  would  require  an  arti- 
cle to  itself — indeed  a  volume  might  be  vnrit- 
ten  about  it — and  yet  we  can  ghre  it  only  a 
few  sentences.  This  is  the  Museum,  as  it 
may  well  be  called,  of  ornamental  art,  occu- 
pying a  double  series  of  gland  cases  behind 
the  rows  of  statues.  The  beautiftd  crystal 
articles  which  were  made  at  Venice  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  curiously  decorated  with 
internal  lace-work  or  the  most  exquisite  out- 
ward carving — the  rich  porcelain  of  Holland 
and  France — the  superb  goldsmith-woriL  of 
the  middle  ages— the  numberless  kinds  of 
decorated  utensils  and  furniture  which  used 
then  to  adorn  great  mansions — the  anns  and 
armour  of  the  heroes  of  those  days— -are  all 
here  largely  exemplified.  One  may  spend 
hours  over  a  single  case  of  these  valuid>les, 
many  of  which  are  unique.  We  must  not 
name  a  single  specimen,  for  it  would  be  sim- 
ple injustice  to  the  rest ;  but  we  cannot  pass 
from  the  subject  vrithout  remarking  the  Iib> 
erality  of  the  directors  with  reference  to  this 
section.  M.  Soulages  of  Toulouse  had  de- 
voted himself,  some  years  ago,  to  the  edited 
ing  of  articles  of  ornamental  art,  chiefly  in 
Italy,  and  he  had  been  highly  soocenftiL 
Finding  latterly  the  taste  for  such  object!  adf- 
vandng,  and  their  value  increased,  he 
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his  collection  for  sale.  It  was  bought  by  a 
set  of  English  gentlemen,  who  trusted  that  it 
ix^ht  be  finally  taken  off  their  hands  by  the 
English  nation,  with  a  view  to  the  improye- 
ment  of  art  in  our  country.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  this  hope,  they  were  on  the  point 
of  selling  it  off  by  auction,  when  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  came  to 
the  rescue,  purchased  the  collection,  and 
placed  it  here.  For  a  time,  then,  the  ham- 
mer of  destiny  is  suspended;  the  Soulages 
collection  may  yet  be  kept  together. 

And  now,  good  friends,  you  know  some- 
thing of  this  great  affair  which  has  sprung  up 


at  Manchester.  Live  you  near  or  &r,  we  re- 
commend you  to  try  to  pay  it  a  visit.  It  It 
literally  **  such  an  opportunity  as  rarely  oo- 
cuh ; "  indeed  it  neyer  occurred  before  in  the 
world's  history,  and  no  one  can  say  how  manj 
years  or  generations  may  pass  before  it  can 
occur  again.  Let,  then,  no  Hght  obstacles 
stay  you.  Go — go  with  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren— ^take  with  you  all  over  whom  you  have 
any  influence,  to  see,  to  study,  to  profit  by 
this  wonderful  assemblage  of  the  works  of 
fictile  genius.  You  will  infallibly  return  wiser 
and  better  men. 


LoBD  Nelson  AND  Jack  RiDEB  THE  LoBLOiXT  corroboration.      He  was  an  oiBcer  of  "The 

BoT. — **  Jack  was  what  they  call  loblolly  boy  Victory  '*  at  the  time,  and  .heard  Nelson  use  tlie 

on  board  the  *  Victory.'    It  was  his  duty  to  do  above  words. — Notet  and  ^eriet, 

anything  and  everything  that  was  required —  

from  sweeping  and  washing  the  deck,  and  say-  Wilkie's    "  Rent   Bat.**  —  The    principal 

ing  «Amen  '  to  the  chaplain,  down  to  cleanmg  gp^up  ^f  fig^rea  in  Wilkie's  "  Rent  Bay,"  is 

the  guns,  and  helping  the  doctor  to  make  pills  accurately  explained  in  the  letter-press  descrin- 

and  plasters,  and  mix  medicines.    Four  days  tion  of  his  ifcblished  works.    When  the  pictwe 

before  the  battle  that  was  so  glorious  to  JBng-  first  appeared,  I  was  told  by  an  intimate  fiiend 

land,  but  so  fatal  to  its  greatest  hero,  Jack  was  of  Wilkie  what  the  painter  intended  to  repre- 

ordered  by  the  doctor  to  fetch  a  bottle  that  was  g^Q^, 

standing  in  a  particular  place.    Jack  ran  off,  it'wiU  be  remembered  that  the  most  promi- 

post  haste,  to  the  spot,  where  he  found  what  ^ent  figure  is  an  old  man,  in  a  light^solored 

.steward's  table. 

that  this  old  men 

-„     ,    ,      , ,  ,^            u    J  *v      __x  -- -Jpposed  to  be  completely  deaH    He  has  paid 

carefi^ly,  bu  couldu't comprehend  the mj^ry,  ^jg  n^o^ey,  as  he  sup^s  correctly.    But  the 

so  he  thought  that  he  would  call  in  the  aid  of  a  steward,  whose  countenance  expresses  craft  and 

candle,  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.    The  rapacity,  imagines  there  is  some  mistake.    He 

bottle  contained  ether,  and  the  result  of  the  grasps  with  one  hand  the  bank  notes,  and  is 

examination  was  that  the  vapor  ignited,  and  endeavoring   to    understand   the   explanation 

the  flames  extended  to  some  of  the  sails,  and  ^jjjch  a  friend  of  the  deaf  man,  leaning  behind 

also  to  a  part  of  the  ship     There  was  a  general  hjn,,  is  attempting  to  give,  with  the  help  of 

confusion— runniii-  with  buckets  and  what  not  money,  spread  upon  the  table,  as  countew. 

—and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  fire  was  This  perplexity  is  shared  by  two  men  standing 

rapidly  extending   to   the  powder   magazme.  farther  back;  one  of  them  puwling  himself  by 

During  the  hubbub.  Lord  iVe/«on  was  in  the  endeavoring  to  do  the  sum  upon  paper,  and  the 

chief  cabin  writing  dispatches.    His  lordship  other,  not  more  successful,  in  reckoning  the 

heard  the  noise — he  couldn't  do  otherwise^and  account  on  his  fineers 

80.  in  a  loud  voice,  he  called  out. « What's  aU  MeanwhUe,  the  deaf  man,  the  occasion  of  all 

that  d—d  noise  about  ?*    The  boatswain  an-  this  difficulty,  stands  entirely  unmoved,  Jiif 

swered, '  My  I-ord,  the  loblolly  boy's  set  fire  to  countenance  expressing  only  stolid  indifferenoe. 

an  empty  bc^ttle,  and  it's  set  fire  to  the  ship.*  it  ig  remarkable  that  in  this  picture,  and  in 

*  0  !    said  Nelson ,  *  fliat's  all,  is  it  T    I  thought  ^jg  ..  jjlind  Fiddler,"  Wilkie  should  have  coo-     ■ 

the  enemy  had  boarded  us  and  taken  us  aU  centrated  so  much  mterest  about  two  men  suf- 

prisoners— you  and  loblolly  must  put 'it  out,  feringunder  the  infirmities  of  want  of  sight  and 

and  take  care  we're  not  blown  up  !  but  pray  hearing. 

make  as  little  noise  about  it  as  you  can,  or  I  i^  the  "Rent  Day,**  there  is  a  triumnh  of 

can't  go  on  with  my  dispatches,*  and  with  these  art  in  the  representation  of  a  famiUar  and  el- 

words  JSelson  went  to  his  desk,  and  contmued  most  instantaneous  eflect,  in  the  man  coughing 

his  wntmg   with    the   greatest  coolness.*'—  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

Dixon's  Stories  of  the  Craven  Dalu.  Did  any  painter  ever  repxesenta  aneese  T 

This  anecdote  is  true,  and  Captun  Carslake  -WVbfo«  and  Queriei,                           T.  C.    , 
of  Sidmouth  permits  me  to  use  hia  name  in 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  DEAD. 

Db.  Beed,  a  traveller  through  the  highlands 
of  Peru,  is  said  to  have  found,  lately,  in  the 
desert  of  Alcoama,  the  dried  remains  of  an  ^ 
sexnblage  of  human  beings,  fire  or  six  hundred 
in  number,  men,' women,  and  children,  seated 
in  a  semicircle,  as  when  alive,  staring  into  the 
burning  waste  before  them.  They  had  not  been 
buried;  life  had  not  departed  before  they  thus 
sat  around;  but  hope  was  gone;  the  Spanish 
invaders  were  at  hand,  and  no  hope  being  left, 
they  had  come  hither  to  die.  They  still  sit  im- 
movable in  the  dreary  desert,  dried  like  mum- 
mies by  the  effect  of  the  hot  air;  and  still  keep 
their  position,  sitting  up  as  in  solemn  council, 
while  o'er  the  Areopagus  silence  broods  everlast- 
ing. 

With  dull  and  lurid  gkies  above. 

And  burning  wastes  around, 
A  lonely  traveller  journeyed  on 

Through  solitude  profound. 
No  wandering  bird's  adventurous  wing 

Paused  o*er  the  cheerless  waste; 
No  tree  across  those  dreary  lands 

A  welcome  shadow  cast. 

With  scorching,  pestilential  breath 

The  desert  blast  s'Wept  by, 
And  with  a  dull  and  brazen  gaze     ^ 

The  sun  looked  from  the  sky. 
Yet  onward  still,  though  worn  with  toil. 

The  eager  wand'rer  press'd. 
While  earnest  hope  lit  up  his  eye. 

And  nerv'd  his  fainting  breast. 

Why  paused  he  in  liis  onward  course - 

Why  held  his  struggling  breath — 
Why  gazed  he  with  bewilder'd  eye 

In  this  the  vale  of  death  ? 
Before  him  sat,  in  stern  array, 

All  hushed,  as  if  in  dread. 
Yet  cold,  and  motionless,  and  calm, 

A  concourse  of  the  dead. 

Across  the  burning  waste  they  gazed, 

With  fixed  and  stony  eye, 
As  if  strange  fear  had  chained  erewhile 

Their  gaze  on  vacancy. 
And  woe  and  dread  on  every  brow 

In  changeless  lines  were  wrought — 
Sad  traces  of  the  anguish  deep 

That  filled  their  latest  thought. 

Thflr  seem'd  a  race  of  other  times, 

O^er  whom  the  desert  blast 
For  many  a  long  and  weary  age 

In  its  fierce  wrath  had  pass'd ; 
Till,  scathed,  and  dried  each  wasted  form 

Its  rigid  aspect  wore, 
Unchang'd  as  years  successive  passed 

The  lonely  desert  o'er. 

Was  it  the  clash  of  foreign  arms- 
Was  it  the  invader's  tread 

From  which  this  simplest  minded  race 
In  wildest  terror  fled. 

Choosing  amid  the  desert's  sands, 
Soorohed  by  the  desert's  breath. 


Rather  than  by  the  invader's  steel. 
To  meet  the  stroke  of  death? 

And  there  they  died,  a  fi*ee-bom  race. 

From  their  proud  hills  away; 
While  round  them,  in  its  lonely  pride. 

The  &r,  free  desert  lay. 
And  there,  unburied,  still  they  sit. 

All  statue-like  and  cold ; 
Free  e'en  in  death,  though  o'er  their  homes 

Oppression's  tide  hath  roUM 

ROOM  REQUIRED  OF  COMPANY. 

Ye  Muffs  of  understanding  small. 
Housed  in  the  Street  of  L^enhall, 
Of  Indian  matters  what  a  mess 
You've  made  through  sleepy  senselessness^ 
And  indolent  cupidity  ! — 
We'd  rather  have  your  room  than  your  Com- 
pany. 

Old  gentlemen,  you  unawares, 
Caught  napping  in  your  easy-chairs. 
Your  army  in  rebellion  find; 
And  must,  unless  you're  deaf  and  blind 
From  what  you  hear,  distinctly  see 
We'd  rather  have  your  room  than  your  Com- 
pany. 

In  Parliament  your  jobs  no  more 
Disguised,  and  glossed,  and  varnished  o'er. 
By  interested  rogues,  you'll  get 
That  House  of  yours  in  order  set; 
For  on  this  point  we  all  agree  : 
We'd  rather  have  your  room  than  your  Com- 
pany. — Punch. 

CANZONET. 

SoNO  of  the  summer-bird  ! 

I  love  thee  well : 
At  balmy  morning  heard, 

Echoing  through  grove  and  grot  and  dell. 

Like  the  last  accents  of  a  fond  fSarewell, 
Or  Love's  impassioned  word 

Breathed  from  the  hesii  with  music's  softest 
swell. 

Song  of  the  summer-bird  ! 

Thy  sweet  notes  seem 
Like  strains  of  harmony  heard 
In  some  delicious  dream ; 
As  in  the  west  melts  fiftst  the  day's  last  beam, 
And  Zephyr  has  the  leaves  all  gently  stirred. 
O'er  the  soul  com'st  thou  then  like  peace's 
blissful  stream. 

— Mev,  M,  Vicary, 

HERE  A  WAR,  THERE  A  WAR. 

To  JoHn  Bull,  Esq. 

Hebe  a  War,  there  a  War,  wondering  Jobxht, 
When  you've  done  wondering,  pay  to  tlie 
game ; 
Come,  tell  us  frankly,  yon,  JoHX,  think  it  dear, 
eh? 
Punch  must  inform  jtm  tkat  he  tlunks  the 
same. 


TILUB  AT  BUimTBIDI. 


Fmn  Tfa«  Haoa  JonniJ. 

WILLIS  AT  aUNSYSIDE. 
No.  U. 
Sleepy  Hollov) — "OreenLane" — Ckaracttr 
of  the  Road — House  oftke  Autch  Family 
who  keep  the  Keys  of  the  Hollovt — Boyish 
Ueminiscenees  of  Mr.  Ininq's — Afonu- 
ment  of  Andre — Haunted  Bridge  of  Logs 
— Brom  Bones'  Pumpkin— Family  Tomb 
of  the  Ining's. 

Idlewild,  August  12, 185T. 
DE.Ut  Morris  :  I  am  to  go  on,  I  believe, 
with  the  accouut  of  my  privileged  day  pasaed 
with  Mr.  Irving — nr,  rather,  with  a  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  drive  in  the  afternoon  through 
Sleepy  Hollow.  Like  the  gay  horsea  we  did 
it  with,  however,  I  must  be  indulged  in  a 
^re-amble  before  coming  down  to  the  plain 
trot  of  my  narrative — entering  my  individual 
protest,  that  is  to  aay,  againat  the  Sketch 
Book's  rather  sweeping  theory  as  to  the  "  in- 
Huenec  of  the  air." 

I  mean  to  state  nothing  but  what  soberly 
occurred,  and  I  dreamed  no  "  dreams " — 
(except  while  looking  into  Mr.  IrviDg*a  dark 
eyes  as  I  eat  opposite  him  in  the  carriage, 
and  those  dreams  of  intercourse  with  a  gifted 
spirit  I  could  record  only  in  verae) — yet  you 
remember  what  ho  writesof  even  stray  visitors 
to  Sleepy  Hollow :  "  However  wide  awake 
they  may  have  been  before  they  entered  that 
sleepy  region,  they  are  sure,  ia  a  little  time, 
10  inhale  the  witching  influence  of  the  air, ' 
and  hegin  to  grow  imaginative — to  dream 
dreams  and  sec  apparitions."  To  which  as  I 
said  before,  I  enter  my  protest  in  the  proper 
Latin  of  the  law :  non  est  invent-us — (let  us 
intent  nothing.) 

We  wound  out  from  the  smooth  graveled 
and  circling  avenues  of  "  Wolfert's  dell,"  and 
took  to  (he  rougher  turnpike  leading  to 
't'arrytown — following  it,  however,  only  for  a 
mile  or  so,  and  then  turning  abruptly  off  to 
the  right,  at  what  seemed  a  neglected  by-road 
to  the  hills.  Of  the  irregular  semicircle  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  this  is  the  Sunnyside  end,  the 
other  opening  towards  Tarrytown,  which  lies 
three  miles  farther  up  the  river. 

Our  road  presently  grew  very  much  like 
what  in  England  is  called  "  a  green  lane," 
the  undisturbed  grass  growing  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  single  wheel-track ;  and  this 
lovely  carpeting,  which  I  obwned  all  through 
Sleepy  Hollow,  is,  you  know,  an  unusual 
feature  for  our  country — the  "  apring  work  " 
on  the  fa%hways,  ordinarily,  (under  the  diiec- 
DCC.     UriKQ  AQK.     TOL.  xiz.     16 
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tion  of  the  "  pathm*st«r,")  consisting  mainly 
in  ploughing  up  the  road-side*  and  matting  up 
the  ruts  with  the  tiM-ABs-inated  greensward. 

For  the  example  of  this  charming  difference 
I  am  ready  to  bless  the  bewitchment  of  the 
"  high-German  doctor,"  or  even  to  thank  Um 
ghost  of  the  "  old  Indian  chief  who  held  hia 
pow-wows  there  before  the  country  was  di>- 
covered." 

With  what  attention  I  could  take  off  from 
Mr.  Irving's  conversation  and  his  busy  point- 
ings-out of  the  localities  and  beauties  of  the 
valley,  I  was  of  course,  on  the  look-out  fbt 
the  "  Sleepy  Hollow  Boys  "  along  the  road  t 
but,  oddly  enough,  I  did  not  see  a  living  soul 
in  the  entire  distance  !  For  the  "  Headiest 
Horseman,"  it  was,  doubtless,  too  early  in  the 
afternoon.  We  had,  neither  of  us,  any  ei-  ' 
pectation  of  being  honored  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  him.  Bnt  I  did  hope  for  a  look  at  t> 
"Hans  Van  Ripper"  or  a  "Katrina  Van 
Tassel " — certainly,  at  the  very  least,  for  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  young  Mynheers,  '*in 
their  square-skirted  coats  with  stupendous 
brass  buttons,"  snd  their  "  hair  queued  up  in 
an  eel-skin."  Mr.  Irring  pointed  out  an  old 
tumble~down  farm-house,  atill  occupied,  he 
said,  by  the  Butch  family  who  traditionally 
"  keep  the  keys  to  Sleepy  Hollow,"  hut  there 
was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  hanging  over  the 
gate,  or  stirring  around  porch  or  cow-yard. 
There  were  several  other  and  newer  housee, 
though  still  of  the  some  model — (or,  to  quote 
eiactly  Mr.  Irving's  words,  in  reply  to  my 
remark  upon  it,  "  always  built  crouching  low, 
and  always  overlooking  a  little  fat  meadow") 
— but  they  were  equally  without  sign  of  living 
inhabitant.  •  Yet  read  again  what  Mr.  Irving 
says  of  the  vegetating  eternity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  his  own  account  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
and  see  how  reasonable  were  my  disappointed 
expectations  in  this  particular.* 

One  thing  impressed  me  very  atrongly — 
the  eridence  there  was,  in  Mr.  Irving'a- 
manner,  from  our  first  entrance  into  Sleepy 

•  "  I  in<Dtlan  Mm  piuadil  not  witb  lU  poolblt  bud ; 
fbi  It  li  la  incta  llttlf  ntlnd  Dolch  nUg^,  taant  htn 
■Dd  tiun  smbowoud  la  Uu  nwt  iM«  ol  N<v  Znk, 
tlut  popniitloD,  iiuiuun,  mnd  cniKwu  nBulB  ttxvd; 
wblla  thacnat  Mrnut  oC  mlfnUoii  tsA  InpiDiHigatt . 
vblsli  li  uUBg  nBb  inccHUit  ebui(c*  la  othai  pota  of 
Ihll  MMltM  COOUttr,  9WMpl  bj  thM>  OBobMrTot.  Rht 
■»  lik*  UuM  aoDki  at  lUll  mttr  whkh  boKb*  ■.  ruiM 
Knuai  wlHroiw  Btt>  ■•  Uu  itnwuul  lnbU«iMlBC 
qnlMlT  Bt  .laiboT,  or  •hnrty  nrotrlBf  la  Uw  HMi 
brnTbor,  DodMorlMd  tj  Uu  rub  oT  Uu  p«nln(mumit. 
Tfaonth  muiT  jau*  ban  pMiil  ilBe*  I  trod  Ifa*  dnwtr 
■ludH  or  Blaipr  HoOoir,  rot  I  qatnkw  ■toUuc  I  ttMU. 
Bot  nm  Bod  Um  auH  tnu  tod  tba  Hme  IbBilUa  nptek- 
lot  la  IM  *«Mnd  bo«B."-(aMat  JMst. 
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Hollow,  that  the  charm  of  the  locality  was  to 
him  no  fiction.  There  was  even  a  boyish 
eagerness  in  his  delight  at  looking  around 
him,  and  naming  as  we  drove  along  the 
localities  and  their  associations.  He  did  not 
seem  to  remember  that  he  had  written  about 
k,  but  enjoyed  it  all  as  a  scene  of  childhood, 
then  for  the  first  time  re-visited.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sudden  earnestness  with 
which  he  leaned  forward,  as  we  passed  close 
under  a  side>hill  heavily  wooded,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  There  are  the  trees  where  I  shot 
my  first  squirrels  when  a  boy!"  And  till 
the  turn  of  the  road  put  that  hill-side  out  of 
sight,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  with  absorbed 
earnestness  upon  it,  evidently  forgetful  of  all 
around  him  but  the  past  rambles  and  boy- 
dreams  which  the  scene  had  vividly  recalled. 
You  will  understand,  dear  Morris,  how  this 
fittle  point  was  wonderfully  charming  to  me 
— being  such  a  literal  verification,  as  it  were 
of  one  of  the  passages  of  his  description  of 
the  spot,  and  one  of  those,  too,  of  which  the 
music  lingers  longest  in  the  ear.  **  I  recol- 
lect," (he  says)  "  that,  when  a  stripling,  my 
first  exploit  in  squirrel-shooting  was  in  a 
grove  of  tall  walnut  trees  that  shades  one 
;side  of  the  valley.  I  had  wandered  into  it  at 
noon-time,  when  all  Nature  is  peculiarly 
quiet,  and  was  startled  by  the  roar  of  my  own 
gam,  as  it  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around, 
and  was  prolonged  and  reverberated  by  the 
aogry  echoes.  K  ever  I  should  wish  for  a 
retreat  whither  I  might  steal  from  the  world 
and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away 
the  remnant  of  a  troubled  Hfe,  I  know  of 
none  more  promising  than  -this  little  valley." 
And  to  drive  through  "this  little  valley" 
with  the  man  who  had  so  written  of  it,  and 
have  him  point  out  "  the  tall  walnut-trees  " 
with  such  an  outburst  of  boyish  recollection — 
why,  it  was  like  entering  with  Thomson  under 
the  very  portcullis  of  the  "  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence!" 

I  should  mention,  by  the  way,  that  we 
pulled  up,  for  a  moment,  opposite  the  monu- 
ment of  Major  Andre,  a  marble  shaft  stand- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  road  and  designating 
Ae  spot  (mentioned  in  "Sleepy  Hollow") 
where  that  unfortunate  man  was  captured. 
I  could  not  rettd  the  whole  inscription  in  the 
single  minute  that  our  impatient  horses  stood 
before  it,  but  the  concluding  sentence,  in 
krger  letters,  «U>od  out  boldly — ^"  History 
tells  the  rest  "-r-ftnd  it  was  thrilling  to  read 


WILUS  AT  SUNNTSIDE. 


that  reference  to  a  more  enduring  record  than 
marble,  and  turn  one's  eyes  upon  the  hand 
by  which  the  imperishable  words  had  been 
just  written. 

We  rattled  along,  with  a  very  daylight  dis- 
regard of  "  apparitions,"  past  the  "  bridge  of 
logs "  which  is  such  a  haunted  spot  to  the 
school-boys,  and  where  the  mounted  Ichabod 
first  felt  the  full  terror  of  his  pokerish  ride ; 
but,  though  I  looked  right  and  left  for  some 
trace  of  what  frightened  old  "  Gunpowder," 
it  was  not,  it  seemed  to  me,  even  a  scarey- 
looking  spot — ^not  only  no  footprints  visible 
of  the  steed  of  the  "  headless  horseman,'' 
but  no  posterity  of  pumpkins,  such  as  would 
spring  naturally  firom  the  seed  of  Brom  Bones' 
missile.  Of  course  I  ha?e  no  manner  of 
doubt  of  the  entire  veracity  of  the  story ;  but, 
would  it  not  look  better,  dear  Mr.  Irving, 
(assisting  thus,  the  trembling,  hesitating  faith 
of  a  world  so  imbelieving),  to  broider  the 
brook  sides  around  with  a  visible  sign  or  two 
— sowing  the  fertile  spot,  I  mean  to  say,  with 
a  supposititious  family  of  haunted  pumpkins  ? 

A  more  beautiful  intricacy  of  hill  and  dale 
than  that  winding  road  through  Sleepy  Hol- 
low I  never  saw.  Every  thing  in  it  seemed 
so  precisely  of  the  enjoyable  size — woods, 
meadows,  slopes,  thickets  and  corn-fields,  all 
in  the  come-at-able  and  cozy  quantity  that 
looks  just  what  you  want,  though  too  little 
for  care.  To  have  such  a  valley  within  horse- 
back distance — a  labyrinth  to  disappear  into, 
when  one  wishes  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
world  and  by  one's  own  troubled  thoughts — 
is  indeed  a  luxury  of  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Irving  sighed  judiciously  for  it  when  young, 
(in  the  sweet  words  quoted  above,)  and  he 
has  enviably  made  his  home  so  near  it  now. 
Beautiful  as  Sunnyside  is,  upon  the  bank  of 
the  wide-awake  Hudson,  it  has  SWpy  Hol- 
low, with  its  tangled  scenery,  for  a  fly  net  to 
troubled  thoughts,  just  behind  it  And  that 
he  enjoys  it,  as  all  readers  of  the  Sketch-Book 
— millions  of  them  on  both  sides  of  the  water 
— would  fervently  pray  that  he  might  do, 
there  was  evidence  that  afternoon,  in  the 
tranquil  heart-smile  so  Indian-summered  on 
his  countenance. 

After  regaining  the  turnpike  at  the  other 
end  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  we  made  a  call  on  Mr. 
Bartlett,  at  his  famous  country  aeaty  which  is 
allowed  to  be  the  inoat  sooceatftd  combin*- 
ticn  «f  taste  and  luxury  in  our  country — 
house  and  grounds  altogetlm  nobly  magnifi- 
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cent  and  seated  worthily  on  one  of  the  most 
commanding  eminences  of  the  Hudson — ^but 
my  "  well  of  wonder  *'  was  at  the  full. 
Promising  myself,  some  day,  a  tramp  with 
saddle-bags  up  and  down  the  river,  and  taking 
a  leisurely  look  at  all  the  marvels  of  taste 
and  luxury  on  both  sides,  I  was  glad,  for 
this  time,  to  get  away — glad  to  have  my 
mind  again,  for  its  already  eaten  feast. 

We  drove  rapidly  towards  Tarrytown, 
where  I  was  to  take  the  evening  train  for 
home,  and  as  we  neared  it,  Mr.  Irving  pointed 
out  to  me  the  oldest  church  between  Albany 
and  New  York,  a  small  stone  structure,  whose 
narrow  windows  look  as  if  th«y  might  have 
served  also  the  purpose  of  embrasures — the 
church  a  citadel  of  retreat  in  the  Indian  wars. 
And  not  far  from  it  was  the  bur}'ing-ground 
to  which  lately  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  Irving  family  have  been 
brought  from  the  business-crowded  grave- 
yards of  the  city.  In  a  subdued  tone,  scarce 
audible,  as  if  he  were  unconsciously  thinking 
aloud  during  the  silence  with  which  we 
looked  upon  the  spot,  Mr.  Irving  said,  "  It  is 
my  own  resting-place,  and  I  shall  soon  be 
there."  And  neither  in  the  cadence  with 
which  the  words  fell  from  his  lips,  nor  in  the 
change  of  expression  with  which  the  stir  of  a 
deeper  feeling  naturally  threw  over  the 
features,  was  there  either  painfulness  or  sur- 
prise. The  utterance  he  had  given  to  it  was 
evidently  the  "  calling  by  name  "  a  familiar 
and  welcome  thought. 

Our  fast  horses  had  performed  their  after- 
noon's work  to  very  nice  calculation  :  and,  in 
a  minute  or  two  after  arriving  at  Torrytown 
I  had  taken  leave  of  our  efficient  host  and  his 
delightful  carriage-load,  and  was  on  my  way 
to  Idle  wild  with  the  evening  train.  "VVe  ran 
up  to  UnderclffiT  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  and 
whirling  past,  I  tossed  a  vesper  blessing  upon 
the  echo  of  our  wheels  which  of  course 
reached  you ;  and,  as  the  evening  star  came 
out  with  her  "obituary  notice"  of  the 
departed  day,  I  was  at  home — telling  my 
wonderful  adventures  in  Sleepy  Hollow  to 
the  children  who  had  sat  up  to  hear  them. 


Rev.  W.  Adams. — Where  can  I  find  an  ac- 
count of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A.  author  of 
The  Old  Man' 8  Home^  The  Shadow  of  the 
Crou  (1842),  and  other  Sacred  Allegories  ? 

[A  memoir  of  thiu  accomplished  author  is 
prefixed  to  the  collected  edition  of  his  Sacred 
Allegories,  London,  1849  ;  but  the  raost  inter- 
esting sketch  of  him,  accompanied  with  a  por- 


Of  course  I  had  often  seen  Mr.  Irving — in 
the  turmoil  of  the  city  and  in  the  quiet  of 
Idlewild — but  I  had  never  tried  to  under- 
stand, till  this  varied  and  delightful  day, 
wherein  lay  the  wondrous  charm  of  his  per- 
sonal character  and  manner.  Like  everybody 
else  who  is  so  happy  as  to  know  him,  I  haye 
yielded  to  the  spell  without  caring  to  analyse 
it ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  with 
better  knowledge  of  it  now.  I  have  brought 
away  the  impression,  however,  I  may  venture 
to  say,  that  a  modesty  amounting  almost  to  a 
diffidence,  (a  narrow  escape,  perhaps,  of  a 
want  of  sufficient  self-confidence  for  the  world 
we  live  in,)  and  a  most  imusual  degree  of 
instinctive  deferential  courtesy^  are  the  two 
natural  quahties  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Hie 
intellectual  culture,  and  his  refinement  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  have,  of  course, 
given  grace  and  ease  to  these  sometimes  em- 
barrassing restraints ;  and  genius,  of  course, 
with  its  intuitiveness  of  perception,  does  that 
finer  justice  with  its  looks  and  words  which 
is  so  agreeable  in  social  intercourse ;  but,  in 
his  presence,  all  alike  seem  made  happier. 
***Mr.  Irving  "  thougli  it  is,  and  far  better 
worth  expressing  as  is  his  thought  than  your 
own,  he  would  rather  listen  than  talk.  And 
age,  curiously  enough,  has  not  in  the  least 
diminished  his  susceptivity.  He  gives  to  all 
that  is  said,  the  mood  of  attention  which  is 
most  flattering  to  it — playful  or  grave  with 
equal  willingness  and  skill — reflecting  what  is 
offered  to  him,  in  his  Claude-Lorraine  glass 
of  response,  so  that  the  sayer,  at  its  return 
to  him,  is  more  pleased  than  when  he  said  it 
I  noticed  so  often,  during  that  day  of  most 
familiar  gossip,  that  no  sentence  of  Irving's 
ever  so  lightly  interrupted,  was  willingly 
resumed — no  expression  of  a  thought  perse- 
vered in,  if  the  listener  took  the  thread  up 
for  himself.  And  yet  this  is  the  man  who 
gays — (quite  sincerely,  too,  I  have  no  doubt) 
"  I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts 
are  wooed  and  won.  To  me  they  have  al- 
ways been  matters  of  riddle  and  admiration.'' 


Yours  always. 


N.  P.  W. 


trait,  will  be  found  in  Bonchurch^  Isle  of 
Wight,  8vo.,  1846.  Mr.  Adams  died  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1848,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and 
reposes  in  the  churchyard  he  has  so  beautifully 
described  in  The  Old  Man's  Home.  See  also 
"  N.  &  Q.,"  1st  S.  in.  186.  140.  247.]— Ab/et 
and  Queries, 
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From  the  TimM. 

BfR.  MACAULAT'S  elevation  TO  THE 

PEERAOE. 

Of  the  various  peerages  which  are  about  to 
be  created,  the  public  will  regard  with  most 
interest  that  which  elevates  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
the  House  of  Lords.    It  is  an  honor  which 
belongs  peculiarly  to  the  man,  and  which  is  a 
fitting,  if  not  an  adequate  return  for  a  life 
spent  in  the  public  service,  and  devoted  to 
literary  labors  of  the  most  dignified  order. 
It  is  much  to  say  that  he  is  the  most  popular 
author  of  the  day,  but  we  have  to  say  more. 
With  a  style  that  compels  attention,  with  a 
calm  wisdom  that  commands  assent,  he  has 
interpreted  English  history  to  ourselves  and 
tp  the  world.    To  us  the  history  which  he  has 
indited  is  worth  a  score  of  charters  and  a 
cartload  of  laws ;  it  is  our  Bill  of  Rights  and 
our  code  of  political  .duties.    We  know  bet- 
ter what  we  are,  we  know  what  our  fathers 
fought  for,  we  can  sympathize  with  the  aspir- 
ations of  whigs,  we  learn  to  respect  the  en- 
deavors of  tories,  we  are  less  of  partizans 
and  more  of  patriots.    To  Europe  that  his- 
tory is  worth  all  the  constitutions  that  h&ye 
yet  been  devised.    It  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages,  and  widely  read  over 
the  continent    Who  does  not  remember  the 
appearance  of  these  volumes  in  that  year  of 
revolution  when  all  the  peoples  of  Europe 
were  maddening  with  fury  about  thrones  that 
seemed  to  be  tottering  to  their  fall  ?    It  was 
with  profound  gratitude  that,  amid  the  uni- 
versal wreck,  Englishmen  saw,  as  the  histo- 
rian described,  how  in  their  country  liberty 
came  to  be  •  linked  with  order,  and  content- 
ment and  fraternity  were  made  consistent 
with  the  inequalities  of  an  aristocracy.    If  it 
was  a  lesson  which  we  shall  never  forget,  it 
was  a  lesson  also  which,  we  have  Httle  doubt, 
will  one  day  bear  fruit  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  making  sovereigns  more  wise,  and 
making    subjects    tremble    for    that    crisis 
shadowed  forth  by  the  historian,  in  which  "  it 
may  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  even  liberty  in 
order  to  save  civilization.**    In  this  view,  if 
we  except  Lord  Paknerston,  there  is  proba- 
bly not  an  ikiglishman  living  who  has  more 
powerfully  influenced  the  destinies  of  Europe 
than  Mr.  Macaulay;  and  as  for  his  influence 
Mpon  ourselves,  those  who  are  fond  of  quot- 
ing the  hackneyed  saying  of  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun  would  have  a  stronger  and  more  intelli- 


gible case  if  they  would  give  the  preference 
over  the  maker  of  laws,  not  to  the  writer  of 
ballads,  but  to  the  philosophic  historian  who 
leaves  his  mark  as  palpably  as  the  great  au- 
thor whom  her  Majesty  is  now  about  to 
honor. 

There  can  be  no  more  welcome  addition  to 
the  debates  of  the  Upper  House  than  the 
orations  which,  we  trust,  Mr.  Macaulay  will 
occasionally  contribute  on  the  few  great  occa- 
sions by  which  the  Lords  every  session  vindi- 
cate their  position.  Although  atone  time  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  tone  of  thought 
and  style  of  speaking  were  never  quite  suited 
to  the  bustling  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  is  in  the  Lower  House  that  cabinets  rise 
and  fall,  that  public  moneys  are  disposed  of, 
that  the  chief  business  of  the  country  is  trans- 
acted. The  members  are  thus  too  strictly  oc- 
cupied with  passing  affiiirs,  too  intent  upon 
the  r.esult  of  a  division  and  the  fall  of  a  par- 
ty, to  care  much  for  philosophy  or  history, 
even  if  the  philosophy  be  adorned  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  Burke,  and  the  history  be 
presented  vrith  all  the  brilliance  of  Macaulay. 

But,  while  the  Commons  are  all  for  the 
present,  on  the  other  hand,  prescription  is 
the  vital  air  of  the  Peerage,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  our  philosophic  historian  will  find 
an  appropriate  audience  for  that  stately  elo- 
quence whi:'h  carries  with  it  so  much  learn- 
ing and  so  much  wisdom.  Especially  at  the 
present  moment  must  we  rejoice  at  his  eleva- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  when  we  have  crushed 
the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  time  comes  to 
consider  calmly  the  future  of  our  Eastern 
Empire,  the  views  of  one  who  has  described 
in  most  glowing  terms  how  England  became 
possessed  of  that  glorious  prize,  and  who,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  Code  of  lUdian  Law,  has 
shovm  that  he  has  most  profoundly  studied 
the  wants  of  the  Hindoo,  will  be  expressed 
as  he  alone  of  living  speakers  can  express 
them.  Not  only  on  our  Indian  difficulty,  but 
on  all  questions  of  high  policy,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  country  whose  opinions  axe  enti- 
tled to  more  weight,  and  who  will  be  more 
gladly  heard.  An  historian  is  a  rtatewnan 
on  hb  travels ;  and,  while  Mr.  Maranlay  wL. 
still  travel  firom  century  to  oentmy  and  from 
country  to  country,  we  wmj  expect  now  to 
have  him  sometimes  at  Immm  wfth  us,  giving 
his  advice  in  the  prctent  OMd. 
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From  the  DiJly  News. 

The  outlawry  of  genius,  it  is  said,  is  for 
once  about  to  be  waived,  and  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  to  be  made  a  peer. 

We  give  Lord  Palmerston  the  full  credit 
he  is  entitled  to  for  this  politic  and  just  vio- 
lation of  the  odious  rule  that  has  heretofore 
excluded  every  man  of  intellectual  rank  from 
the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  imless  he 
happened  to  be  a  successful  lawyer,  priest  or 
soldier.  All  the  arguments  that  were  made 
use  of  by  ua,  and  by  all  other  sincere  friends 
of  popular  right,  in  support  of  life-peerages, 
ajpply  to  cases  like  that  of  the  brilliant  essay- 
ist whom  we  have  just  named.  As  a  lawyer, 
Mr.  Macaulay  never  affected  to  practise.  As 
a  legislator,  he  has  never  attempted  anything. 
As  an  administrator  at  home  or  in  India,  his 
warmest  admirers  do  not  pretend  that  he 
ever  manifested  any  peculiar  fitness  or  facul- 
ty. Not  upon  his  success  in  any  of  these 
routine  walks  of  eminence  will  his  future 
reputation  rest ;  and  not  upon  any  of  these 
grounds,  therefore,  can  his  title  to  nobility  be 
based. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  is  a  man  of 
letters — perhaps  the  most  distinguished  man 
of  letters  of  his  country  and  his  time — and  a 
celebrity.  Nothing  else.  Ornamental  he  has 
always  been  to  his  party  when  in  Parliament, 
but  it  has  never  been  his  good  fortune  to 
render  them  any  particular  service,  that  we 
are  aware  of,  in  debate.  His  exercitations 
on  Reform  in  1831  and  1832  were  loudly 
cheered  and  generally  admired ;  but  in  power 
of  grappling  with  formidable  opponents  by 
ready  reference  to  facts,  or  nervous  strength 
of  argument,  he  was  never  for  a  moment 
comparable  to  Grey  or  Brougham,  Stanley  or 
O'Connell.  His  speeches  were  the  gilded 
pinnacles  of  the  edifice,  not  the  massive  col- 
umns which  upheld  it ;  without  these  it  must 
have  quickly  perished ;  without  the  glittering 
adjuncts  it  had  been  to  all  practical  intents 
and  purposes  the  same.  When,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  illustrious  pamphlet  speaker 
undertook  to  instruct  Parliament  what  it 
ought  to  do  with  India,  the  House  of  Com- 
mon-sense quietly  went  to  dinner,  and  left 
him  to  pour  forth  his  gorgeous  un-originahties 
to  empty  benches.  It  was  always  ready  to 
applaud  him  when  it  had  leisure  to  listen; 
but  it  instinctively  thought  that  there  were 
many  things  on  which  it  was  more  important 
for  Mr.  Macaulay  to  make  a  speech  than  for 


it  to  listen.  Of  the  five  years  spent  by  him 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  in 
India,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  The 
Macaulay  code  remams,  and  will  ever  now 
remain,  an  unattractive  fragment  in  the  mu- 
seum of  British  blunders  in  Hindostan.  On 
his  return  to  England  Mr.  Macaulay  was  in- 
vited to  re-enter  Parliament  by  one  of  our 
great  constituencies.  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  he  thought  fit  to  signalize  the 
occasion  by  a  manly  and  uncompromising 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  ballot  It  was  the 
one  act  of  his  political  life,  in  which  he  pre- 
ferred the  sympathy  of  the  class  from  which 
he  has  sprung  to  that  of  the  sycophants  who 
habitually  crowd  the  ante-rooms  of  whig 
ministers.  As  Secretary-at-War  his  name 
was  seldom  mentioned,  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  Cabinet  is 
almost  wholly  forgotten.  Were  he  nothing 
more  than  a  second  rate  whig  poUtician,  few 
would  deny  that  he  has  been  adequately  re- 
warded, and  that  others  have  as  great  or 
greater  claiofis  than  he  to  titular  distinction. 

But  Macaulay's  claim  to  rank  with  the 
highest  and  the  noblest  in  the  land  rests 
upon  wholly  difierent  grounds.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  has  contributed  conspic- 
uously to  sustain  the  glory  of  English  litera- 
ture in  some  of  its  best  and  most  important 
departments.  His  style  as  a  speaker  has 
never  been  equal  to  that  by  which  he  is  fa- 
miliarly known  as  a  writer.  It  is  with  his 
pen,  rather  than  with  his  tongue,  that  he  is 
truly  eloquent  We  do  not  speak  of  his  his- 
tor}'  now  in  progress ;  for  we  think,  with  all 
its  merits,  and  they  are  great  and  manifold, 
that  it  is  less  perfect  in  its  way  than  his  con- 
tributions— biographical  and  critical — to  pe- 
riodical literature.  From  many  of  his  opin- 
ions expressed  in  his  essays  we  entirely  dis- 
sent, but  of  their  general  tenor  and  tendency 
every  enlightened  thinker  must  approve; 
though,  to  our  taste,  less'  of  mannerism  and 
verbal  magnificence  were  desirable. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  him- 
self ever  written  successfully,  or  who  has  ever 
devoted  thought  or  study  to  original  compo- 
sition in  the  English  tongue,  to  question  the 
splendid  ability,  versatile  power  and  marvel- 
lous range  of  illustration  which  Mr.  Macau- 
lay has  shown  himself  to  possess.  As  a  man 
of  the  pen,  and  for  the  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  party,  his  country,  and  mankind, 
by  his  industrious  use  of  his  rare  power  of 
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writing,  he  has  long  been  known  and  valued. 
Letters  patent  of  ennoblenient  are  but  the 
tardy  recognition  in  official  form  of  that 
which  the  community  at  large  had  long  since 
decreed. 

It  was  a  stupid  and  senseless  injustice  that 
such  a  man  should  of  late  years  have  been 
excluded  from  Parliament.  From  the  time 
that  he  found  the  performance  of  representa- 
tive duties  incompatible  with  the  labor  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  his  great  histor- 
ical work,  he  acted,  we  think,  wisely  and  well 
in  relinquishing  his  place  in  the  Commons. 
His  proper  place  was  thenceforth  in  the 
Lords,  where,  with  less  fatigue  and  less  sacri- 
fice of  health  and  time,  a  man  of  learning, 
eloquence  and  spirit  may  frequently  render 
good  service  to  the  state.  The  offer  of  a  seat 
in  that  assembly  is,  consequently,  a  graceful 
act,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  public 
policy  and  of  public  justice.  No  man  has,  in 
our  time,  earned  it  better.  No  man  that  we 
know  of  is  likely  to  use  it  to  better  purpose. 
We  dare  say  he  will  sometimes  speak  and 
vote  otherwise  than  we  could  desire,  but  no 
minor  difference  of  sentiment  can  qualify  oin: 
satisfaction  at  seeing  him  admitted,  while 
still  in  the  prime  of  his  varied  and  brilliant 
fiiculties,  to  his  rightful  place  amongst  the 
noblemen  of  England.  Would  that  half  of 
those  already  privileged  to  exercise  legisla- 
tive functions  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment were  half  so  qualified  to  do  so !  Would 
that  half  of  those  who  may  be  added  to  the 
roll  of  Peers  during  the  next  decade  may  be 
half  as  worthy  of  being  so  distinguished ! 

We  trust  that  the  precedent  now  about  to 
be  set  may  not  be  suffered  to  stand  in  isola- 
tion. We  shall  not  venture  to  name  names  j 
that  is  always  an  invidious  task  for  a  public 
journal.  But  from  the  day  that  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  becomes  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers 
the  claims  of  others  equally  strong  will  •  be- 
come palpable  and  uncontrovertible.  What 
is  now  about  to  be  done  is  excellent  in  its 
way,  but  it  is,  if  possible,  more  valuable  by 
reason  of  the  consequences  it  must  inevitably 
entail,  than  even  for  its  specific  fitness.  It  is  the 
first  breach  in  the  high  wall  of  monopoly — 
the  unmistakable  prognostic  and  sign  that  its 
demolition  is  inevitable,  if  it  be  not  indeed  at 
hand. 


From  The  Speetator,  5  Sept. 
MAGAULAY  IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  LOKDS. 

The  proposal  of  a  Peerage  to  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  is  one  of  the  most  popular  acts  that  Lord 
Palmerston  has  ever  performed.  It  is  the 
first  instance  in  this  country  of  a  man's 
being  raised  to  that  highest  honor  of  the 
state  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  great 
writer.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  one  conspicu- 
ous exception  to  the  neglect  of  purely  literary 
merit  in  the  distribution  of  such  distinctions ; 
but  in  his  case  the  promotion  stopped  short 
of  the  Peerage ;  and  it  did  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  seat  at  the  Privy  Council  or  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  confer  even  an  honorary  share  in 
the  power  of  the  state. 

In  France  the  instances  of  literary  accom- 
plishments paving  the  way  to  the  highest 
distinctions  in  the  state  have  not  been  rare ; 
but  there  the  differences  have  been  greater 
than  the  resemblance.  The  elevation  itself 
was  not  so  great  there  as  it  is  here.  Origi- 
nating in  an  obsolete  feudal  power,  tibe 
French  order  is  only  the  shade  of  a  shadow. 
Even  in  its  titular  aspect  it  has  so  frequently 
been  adulterated  and  mingled  with  the  basest 
coinage,  that  it  scarcely  represents  even  the 
shade.  Devoid  of  any  power  like  that  of  our 
House  of  Peers,  which  joins  in  making 
laws,  has  an  absolute  veto  on  legislation  and 
finance,  and  holds  the  judicial  appeal  with 
the  exclusive  power  of  judging  th^  responsi- 
ble Ministers  criminally,  the  French  Peerage, 
now  merely  titular,  carries  with  its  dignity  no 
substantial  and  visible  honor  derived  from 
positive  power ;  and  admission  to  the  highest 
offices  of  state  has  for  a  long  period  borne 
a  more  adventurous  character  than  in  this 
country. 

There  are  still  wider  distinctions  peculiar 
to  the  individual  case.  In  France  the 
rewards  of  state  have  often  been  obtained  by 
able  men  for  not  the  most  virtuous  use  of 
their  abilities :  in  the  present  instance  there 
is  no  such  purchase.  Macaulay  has  been  a 
party  man,  but  it  was  on  principle.  He  has 
received  the  honors  and  opportunities  of  state 
employments ;  and  he  has  resigned  them,  to 
pursue  avocations  which  he  rates  higher,  and 
to  maintain  his  personal  independence.  The 
Minister  must  share  the  crafUt  of  the  inde- 
pendence which  is  now  honored.    If  he  has 
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gone  among  literary  politicians  to  bestow  the 
distinction  of  the  Peerage,  he  has  chosen  for 
his  favor  a  man  with  a  character  thoroughly 
respectable,  in  every  sense  above  reproach. 
Still  perhaps  that  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  distinction  between  the  presem 
case  and  any  foreign  parallel  is  its  singu- 
larity. 

We  are  j  ustified  in  regarding  it  as  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Macaulay  as  a  writer,  by  the  mani- 
fest opinion  of  the  public  and  the  press. 
Macaulay  has  been  a  Minister  and  Member 
of  Parliament  as  welKas  a  litterateur ;  he  has 
been  from  early  years  as  a  student,  ahd  from 
a  part  of  his  official  life,  familiarized  with 
Indian  affairs ;  and  in  India  he  at  one  time 
made  some  figure  as  a  legist,  by  force  of 
"the  Macaulay  Code."  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  Disra?li,  who  is  by  nature  a  litterateur,  by 
manufacture  a  statesman,  Macaulay  has  lefl 
no  accomplished  facts  to  attest  his  skill  in 
any  official  or  legislatorial  capacity ;  and, 
unlike  Disraeli,  he  has  never  acquired  any 
power  as  a  master  of  debate.  He  rests, 
therefore,  on  his  literary  fame  alone.  And 
even  within  the  province  of  literature,  it  is 
less  any  original  creation  which  he  can  dis- 
play in  the  form  of  poetry,  any  originality  of 
view  as  an  historical  philosopher,  or  even  any 
force  of  elucidation  as  a  plain  historian  of 
events,  than  an  extraordinary  power  in  giving 
to  known  events  the  interest  of  a  connected 
and  brilliant  narrative.  His  earliest  contri- 
butions to  the  EdinburyJi  Review  stamped 
the  genius  of  the  man,  and  indicated  future 
power.  His  historical  monographs,  his  poli- 
tical biographies,  brought  groups  of  events 
before  the  reader  with  the  clearness  and  /orce 
of  ])ictures,  made  the  working  of  political 
action  intelligible,  and  by  the  way  "  insinu- 
ated the  j)lot  into  the  boxes "  favorably  for 
the  interests  of  his  party.  His  lucid  and 
graphic  illustration  imparts  to  received  opin- 
ions a  force  which  looks  h'ke  novelty,  and 
most  especially  charms  those  who  share  the 
same  opinions  already,  and  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  borrowing  new  language  to 
propagate  them  withal.  It  is  by  these 
achievements  as  a  literary  man  that  Macau- 
lay has  won  the  distinction  which  constitutes 
.his  recognized  title  to  the  Peerage. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  effect  of  this  consid- 
eration has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  in 
the  critical  remarks  on  his  promotion  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  views  to 
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which  he  has  given  effect  when  he  has  had 
administrative  opportunity,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Indian  Code,  have  not  been  ultimately 
accepted  as  possessing  practical  value ;  and 
be  has  not  in  his  spoken  compositions,  any 
more  than  in  his  Ustory  or  critical  essays, 
thrown  original  light  upon  political  ques- 
tions: but  he  has  thrown  great  eloquence 
into  what  we  may  call  grand  memoranda  of 
our  national  duties,  our  historical  purpose, 
our  political  creed,  and  long-sustained  moral 
principles  of  pubKc  life.  No  man  has  more 
directly  and  vigorously  maintained  in  the 
political  arena  the  influence  of  high  principle; 
and  if  Macaulay  will  not  in  the  Indian  dis- 
cussions, or  other  grand  debates,  be  likely  te 
propose  any  definite  course,  or  to  strike  out 
any  unanticipated  view, — if  at  times  he  may 
develop  views  which  are  not  applicable  to  the 
circumstances, — ^we  may  remember  that  it  is 
on  such  great  occasions  most  useful  to  be 
reminded  of  loftier  considerations — ay,  even 
at  a  time  when,  for  special  purposes,  we  may 
be  disposed  temporarily  to  set  them  aside. 


From  The  Timee. 
THE  DEATH  OF   BISHOP  BLOMFIELD. 
The  death  of  Bishop  Blomfield  is  an  event 
which  no  chronicler  of  the  presrtit  times  can 
leave  unnoticed ;  and,  although  the  day  may 
be  }'fet  far  distant  when  the  boundary  line  will 
be  finally   adjusted    between    the    opposite 
classes  of  those  who   have   indiscriminately 
admired  the  Bishop  on  the  one  hand,  and 
have  criticized  him   unkindly  on  the  other, 
there  are  some  few  scattered  materials  which 
may  be  gathered  together  for  the  guidance  of 
others  who  really  desire  to  judge  him  impar- 
tially.   He  belonged  to  that  large  and,  hap- 
pily, increasing  order  of  men  whose  character 
and  abilities  elevate  them  above  the  leve 
which  the  mere  circumstances  of  their  par- 
entage might  be  supposed  to  have  prescribed 
to  them.     Born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1786, 
at  Bury  St.  Edmond's,  he  received  his  earliest 
education  from  his  father,  who  conducted  a 
school    in   that   town.    But  it  was   at  the 
grammar  school  of  his  native  place,  where  he 
remained  from  the  age  of  eight  till  he  reached 
his  18th  year,  that  he  gained  the  rudiments 
of  that  scholarship  which  afterwards  secured 
for    him  at  Cambridge  the  distinctions^"^ 
Third  Wrangler,  Senior  MedaUist,  and  ^ 
lowship  at  Trinity  College,  having  r 
obtained  Sir  William  Brown's  go' 
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the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Ode.  Although 
the  rapid  succession  of  these  high  academical 
honors  seemed  merely  to  designate  him  for 
the  position  of  a  sound  and  accurate  classi- 
eal  scholar,  which  his  earliest  publications, 
indeed,  fully  maintained,  it  was  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  church  of  England  that  he  soon 
deyoted  the  whole  vigor  of  his  abilities,  and 
a  wide  sphere  of  growing  usefulness  was 
toon  opened  to  him.  Presented  successively 
by  the  present  Marquis  of  Bristol,  who  has 
been  spared  to  s^irvive  theehiinenti^ro^^i^eof 
his  early  life,  and  by  the  second  Earl  Spencer 
to  the  livings  of  Quennington  and  Dun  ton, 
he  was  after  five  years  preferred  by  the  for- 
mer to  the  rectory  of  Chesterford,  in  the 
diocess  over  which  he  was  afterwards  destined 
for  so  long  a  period  to  preside.  The  see  of 
London  was  at  that  time  filled  by  Dr.  How- 
ley,  who  having  in  1817  appointed  Mr.  Blom- 
field  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  subsequently 
giten  him  the  living  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishops- 
gate,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester,  he 
was  within  a  short  interval  elevated  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Chester  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  38. 

It  was  in  that  high  office,  and  still  more 
when,  after  another  brief  period  of  four 
years,  he  succeeded  his  patron,  Dr.  Howley, 
in  the  see  of  London,  that  he  displayed  the 
fiill  maturity  of  those  talents  which  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  made  him  the 
most  conspicuous  member  of  the  English 
prelacy.  As  a  debater  in  Parliament,  when- 
ever the  interests  of  religion  or  the  welfare 
of  the  clergy  called  him  to  share  in  its  dis- 
cussions, he  was  vigorous  and  lucid.  As  a 
preacher  he  combined  the  clearest  statements 
of  doctrinal  truth  with  the  most  forcible  and 
afiectionate  deductions  from  them  of  practical 
conduct,  all  clothed  in  a  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage which  made  him  equally  acceptable  to 
the  most  cultivated  and  the  most  ill-educated 
of  his  hearers ;  while  the  admirable  manage- 
ment of  a  voice  naturally  melodious  enabled 
him,  without  the  least  apparent  effort,  to 
joommand  the  attention  of  the  largest  con- 
.rgregations.  There  was  an  utter  and  prob- 
.ably  a  studied  absence  of  all  action  in  his 
public  elocution,  whether  in  the  Senate  or  the 
:pu]{>its  the  effects  of  it  could  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  genuine  sincerity  of  his  character 
and,  to  the  sterling  weight  of  the  statements 
which  he  enforced.  As  an  overlooker  of  the 
.  curacy  of  this  populous  diocess,  he  evinced 


the  most  marvellous  power  of  dispatching 
business,  whether  it  referred  to  the  minutest 
or  the  gravest  questions,  and  he  was  accesd- 
ble  at  all  times  to  every  one  who  isubmitted 
them  to  his  notice.  The  disposal  of  his 
•mple  preferment  was  never  prostituted  to 
the  objects  of  nepotism,  nor  to  the  bias  of 
political  opinion.  And  if  he  retained  the 
revenues  of  a  most  richly  endowed  see  long 
after  more  recently  appointed  prelates  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  limitation  of  theirs,  it  was 
only  that  he  might  with  an  unsparing  hand 
promote  the  erection  pf  churches,  the  funds 
of  schools,  and  the  provision  for  the  poorer 
clergy.  It  was  this  large  and  self-denying 
munificence  that  mainly  tended  to  stimulate 
the  same  spirit  in  others,  and  which  has 
stamped  upon  his  age  of  the  English  Church, 
amid  its  all  unhappy  divisions,  a  character 
unknown  to  it  in  any  other.  There  are  two 
measures  however,  which  bear  upon  them 
pre-eminently  the  impress  of  Bishop  Blom- 
field's  energetic  mind — the  systematic  perse- 
verance of  his  efforts  to  secure  the  building 
of  churches  and  the  extension  of  the  colonial 
episcopate  from  five  to  31  sees,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  appeal  of  his  well-known  letter 
to  Archbishop  Howley.  The  improved  resi- 
dences of  the  beneficed  and  the  improved 
stipends  of  the  unbeneficed  clergy,  the  more 
effective  examinations  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  the  greater  firequency  of  com- 
munions and  confirmations, — ^these  were  all 
evidences  of  a  more  vigorous  ecclesiastical 
administration  which  he  might  be  thought  to 
have  shared  with  his  episcopal  contempora- 
ries. But  it  would  not  probably  be  difficult 
to  prove  that  even  these  were  attributable  in' 
no  'ordinary  degree  to  the  impulse  of  his 
mind,  which  encouraged  and  stimulated 
others  in  the  path  of  their  responsible  duty. 
True  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  controversial  spirit 
diffused  over  the  later  period  of  Bishop 
Blomfield's  life  rendered  more  difficult  the 
course  of  one  who,  like  him,  wished  to  think 
well  of  all  without  truckling  to  the  mistaken 
opinions  of  any.  But  those  wiU  be  the  first 
to  make  allowance  for  his  conduct  in  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  which  such  a  state  of 
opinion  created;  who  estimate  the  delicate 
position  of  a  prelate  who  is  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  at  a  moment  when  party  spirit  runs 
high  among  the  clergy. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  little  justice 
to*  the  character  of  lo  eminent  a  man  if  he 
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were  to  drop  the  curtain  orer  liia  memorj 
without  unfolding  one  portion  of  It  to  deline- 
ate the  cooaiBtencjr  with  which  he  adorned 
all  the  relfttionB  of  domestic  lifb.  The  beat 
friends  of  hia  school  and  college  career  were 
those  of  his  ripest  years.  With  a  memory 
accurate  and  retentJTe,  and  wilh  an  elastic 
cheerfulness  of  disposition  which  the  ievcrest 
trials  of  arduous  engagements  and  often  ill- 
reqtiitcd  kindness  never  rufSed^  the  store  of 
his  reading  and  the  fund  of  his  anecdotes 
di&iised  a  charm  over  the  society  of  every 
(jrcle  which  he  entered.  The  &ther  of  a 
numerous  family,  of  which  six  sons  and  five 
daughters  axe  now  deploring  his  loss,  he  la- 
bored unceasingly  to  train  them  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  faith  which  from  his  heart  he 
loved,  and  of  which  his  own  conduct  afforded 
them  a  constant  example.  We  have  heard 
upon  an  authority  that  cannot  be  questioned 
that  since  his  retirement  into  private  UTe 
there  were  no  sentimeDts  flowing  more  fre- 
quently firom  his  lips  than  those  which  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  of  hia  own  inadequate 
fulfilment  of  hia  public  duties ;  while  the  en- 
joyment of  his  mental  faculties  was  preserved 
to  him  nearly  to  the  close  of  hia  existence, 
and  his  last  act  of  consciousness  was  an  act 


From  Tfaa  BaniotoiiE,  13  S«pt< 
HIGH   DIVIDENDS   INCONSISTENT  WITH 
SECORIXr. 

TUS  CREDIT  HOBILIE&  A>'D  THE  OHIO  LIFE 
AKD  TRUBT   COMPANY. 

How  to  employ  "  money,"  or  rather  "  capi- 
tal," at  a  high  rate  of  profit,  without  incur- 
ring much  trouble  or  risk — in  short,  how  to 
combine  the  elegant  ease  and  repose  of  the 
"  rentier  "  with  the  profits  and  income  of  the 
persevering  and  toiling  man  of  business, 
whose  brains  are  on  the  rack,  and  whose 
time  is  busily  engaged  from  morning  till 
night,  seems  ss  far  as  ever  from  having 
received  a  pra<!lical  solutjan,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  altctnpts  which  have  recently 
been  made,  under  various  new  forms  and 
pretences  of  late  years,^and  from  which 
people  shrinking  from  labor,  have  neverthe- 
leas  expected  its  reward.  From  the  time  of 
the  South  Sea  Bubble,  or  even  earlier,  the 
pubUc  have  passed  through  periodical  cycles, 
very  similar  in  their  character,  the  invariable 
reautt  of  which  has  been,  that  the  public  have 
been  duped,  and  ultimately  that  those  who 


hare  doped  them  hne  been  themielveB 
ruined — in  the  Tain  attempt  to  find  a  golden 
road  to  richea  without  toil.  No  doubt  somp 
of  the  apecnlatife  manias  which  we  have 
witneaaed  have  given  less  to  the  world  at 
large  fbr  the  loaa  incurred  by  their  individnal 
deootett  than  others.  For  example,  no  one 
will  for  a  moment  compare  the  results  of  the 
South  Sea  Scheme,  or  of  Law's  Assignati, 
with  the  railway  speculations  of  1845-46,  and 
47.  So  far  as  the  motives  which  prompted 
the  individual  speculators,  and  so  br  as  the 
ultimate  consequences  upon  their  private 
fortunes  were  concerned,  Uiere  was  probably 
little  difference,  and  if  the  consequences  to 
the  public  at  large  were  difibrent  in  the  one 
case  and  in  the  other,  it  was  more  a  matter 
of  accident  as  to  the  olg'ect  upon  which  the 
speculative  fever  had  expended  itself,  than 
yiy  settled  design  upon  the  part  of  those  wbo 
struggled  through  iL  The  motives  which  led 
crowds  to  rush  for  shares  in  the  South  Seft 
Scheme,  to  embark  in  adventures  to  the  South 
American  Republics,  to  pay  fabulous  prices 
for  Dutch  tulip  roots  which  they  had  never 
seen  and  never  cared  to  see,  but  sought  only 
to  sell  at  a  higher  price  the  next  day,  or  to 
importune  Directors  fbr  allotments  in  shares 
of  the  North-Westem  and  Great  Western, 
were  probably  as  nearly  akin  to  each  other  ai 
any  human  motives  conld  be, — however  dif- 
ferent may  have  been  the  final  result  of  theae 
various  speculations  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  news  of  the  last  week  fiimish  us  with 
two  examples  of  the  uncertainty  and  instaU- 
lity  of  these  great  and  for  a  time  marvellous 
eS>rts  to  peribrm  monetary  miracles; — and 
coming  from  very  different  quarters.  Li 
Paris,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware,  tiie 
Credit  Mobilier  was  established  a  few  years 
ago,  upon  a  paid-up  capital  of  £2,400,000. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Ohio  Life  and  Tmst 
Company  was  established  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  £400,000. 

Ae  distinguished  from  the  Credit  Foneier, 
which  was  established  in  order  to  make  loans 
upon  lands  and  real  property,  the  object  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier  was  to  make  advances 
upon  moveable  or  personal  property,  shares, 
public  lijnds,  and  even  on  personal  security. 
That  this  buunesB  might  have  been  done  with 
perfect  safety  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the 
Directors  had  been  content  to  make  fair  and 
modest  dividends — if  even  they  bad  aimed  at 
making  10  per  cent  fbt  their  ahareholdert. 
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But  when  their  ambition  went  to  profits  of 
forty  per  cent  in  1856,  and  when  a  dividend 
of  twenty-three  per  cent  in  1857  was  thought 
to  require  an  apology  in  the  shape  of  a  most 
elaborate  explanation  from  the  chief  of  the 
Directors,  no  prudent  man  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  business  could  have  confidence  in  the 
transactions  which  they  had  undertaken. 
The  truth  is,  as  it  is  now  quite  apparent,  the 
Directors  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  the  business  of  ad- 
vances, which  they  might  have  done  with 
much  success  and  with  safety,  so  long  as  they 
maintained  a  good  margin  upon  their  securi- 
ties, embarked  largely  as  dealers  and  specu- 
lators in  shares  of  all  kinds.  The  Credit 
Mobilier  fostered  by  its  assistance  companies 
of  every  descrijption  and  for  every  possible 
purpose.  By  taking  to  themselves  a  large 
portion  of  the  shares  in  the  first  place,  th^y 
excited  an  unnatural  demand  among  the 
public,  and  no  doubt  by  degrees,  a  great  part 
of  those  retained  by  the  institution  were 
placed  at  enormous  premiums,  throughout 
France.  As  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  speculative  mania  has  existed,  it  is 
well  known  that  many  large  landed  estates 
have  been  sold  in  order  to  enable  the  pro- 
prietors to  embark  in  those  various  industrial 
schemes  j  so  much  so,  that  for  two  years  a 
large  increase  took  place  in  the  public 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
real  estates.  Everything  went  well  enough 
till  the  "  calls  "  became  frequent  and  heavy, — 
and  in  consequence  the  price  of  almost  all 
sKares  fell  to  a  great  discount. 

But,  probably,  the  object  of  the  chief  actors 
had  in  the  meantime  been  attained.  The 
shares  originally  allotted  to  them  had  been 
sold  at  a  high  profit,  and  had  been  placed 
with  the  public.  But,  as  is  invaiiably  the 
case,  some  of  the  chief  actors  in  these  trans- 
actions had  become  so  infatuated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  they  were  engulfed 
in  the  ruin  which  they  had  been  partly  in- 
strumental in  creating.  M.  Charles  Thur- 
neyssen,  a  banker  of  some  eminence,  suddenty 
disappeared  in  the  month  of  May  last,  leav- 
ing liabilities  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
£600,000.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  have 
declared  M.  Auguste  Thurneyssen,  an  emi- 
nent and  hitherto  highly  respected  capitalist, 
and  one  of  the  leading  Directors  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  a  partner  with  his  abscond- 
ing nephew,  and  answerable  for  his  debts, — 


and  he  is  in  consequence  declared  a  bank- 
rupt Many  of  the  more  influential  Direc- 
tors are  seeking  to  abandon  the  company  or 
have  actually  done  so: — and  the  public 
begin  to  inquire  as  to  the  character  of  the 
securities,  amounUng  to  many  millions  sterl- 
ing, which  composed  the  chief  assets  of  the 
company  in  the  last  balance  sheet  Upon 
this  last  fact,  the  Credit  Mobilier  must  now 
stand  or  fall.  Its  position  in  point  of  credit 
depends  entirely  upon  it  What  are  the 
securities — at  what  rate  were  they  valued  in 
the  last  balance  sheet — what  is  their  market 
price?  If  these  questions  can  be  answered 
satisfactorily,  the  Directors  will  do  wisely  to 
lose  no  time  in  answering  them.  Their 
silence  upon  this  point  now  will  expose  their 
institution  to  the  worst  suspicions.  But 
what  in  the  meantime  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  shares  of  this  company  itself?  They 
were  originally  500  francs  (£20)  shares :  the 
large  apparent  profits  made  by  bringing  out 
new  companies  at  high  premiums  and  dealing 
in  shares,  raised  the  price  at  one  time  to 
1,900  francs  (£76)  :— they  are  now  at  850 
francs  (£34) — -still  a  high  premium  upon  the 
original  share ;  but  how  long  this  price  will 
last,  must  now  depend  on  the  accounts  which 
the  Directors  may  iumish  upon  the  all-im- 
portant point  as  to  the  securities  which  they 
hold,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  valued. 
There  has  probabljr,  if  we  except  the  railway 
mania  in  England,  never  been  a  time  in  any 
country  when  the  public  have  been  more 
severe  sufferers  from  speculations  of  the 
kind  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  fostered 
by  the  means  we  have  described,  than  the 
last  three  years  in  France.  It  will  require 
many  years  of  patient  savings  to  make  good 
the  losses  of  that  period.  Meantime  the 
French  Three  Per  Cent,  Government  stock  is 
quoted  under  67. 

The  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company  was 
established  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  Independent  of  the  busi- 
ness of  receiving  deposits,  making  advances 
on  railway  shares,  bonds,  and  securities  of  all 
kinds,  the  company  acted  as  agents  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  the  pajTnent  of  the  interest 
of  the  State  debt,  and  otherwise.  The  paid- 
up  capital  was  £400,000: — the  deposits 
amounted  to  £1,200,000.  The  usual  divi- 
dend was  paid  at  the  usual  time,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  by  the  last  mail,  a  few 
days   afterward*   tbe  inititotion  closed  its 
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doors.  The  shares  were  one  day  at  par,  or 
r.early  so, — the  next  day  unsaleable; — and 
the  effect  upon  all  shares  of  which  no  doubt 
the  company  will  turn  out  to  be  large 
holders,  was  an  immediate  and  ruinous  &11 
in  price. 

There  are  well-defined  and  cllarly-estab- 
lished  rules  by  which  capital  may  be  em- 
ployed upon  fair  terms  and  without  any  thing 
beyond  limited  and  ordinary  risks.  These 
rules  are  now  generally  followed  by  well- 
managed  banking  institutions.  They  confine 
themselves  to  securities  which  are  known  to 
be  safe  for  advances : — and  if  they  depart 
from  what  are  strictly  termed  banking  se- 
curities, they  take  care  to  retain  such  a  mar- 
gin as  to  cover  any  probable  decline  in  the 
market.  But  there  is  one  rule  which  they 
never  transgress — that  is,  to  confine  them- 
selves to  making  advances,  and  never  to  be- 
come jobbers  or  speculators.  While  an 
advance  upon  Consols  may  be  the  most  legiti- 
mate banking  operation,  speculative  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  the  same  securities  would 
be  in  every  Tcspect  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
prudence.  But  if  this  be  so  with  regard  to 
Government  securities,  how  much  more  so 
must  it  be  with  regard  to  the  shares  of  rail- 
ways and  other  joint  stock  companies  ?  The 
Credit  Mohilier  and  the  Ohio  Life  and 
Trust  Company  are  really  nothing  but  banks 
in  all  their  essentials.  They  have  large 
paid-up  capitals:  they  are  intrusted  with 
large  sums  in  deposit  j  their  safety  and  se- 
curity depend  entirely  upon  the  way  in  which 
tbey  employ  those  funds,  and  in  no  safe  way 
can  they  do  this,  so  as  to  divide  40  or 
even  23  per  cent,  profit.  Such  dividends  are 
alone  sufficient  to  bring  such  companies  into 
discredit.  "  A  high  rate  of  interest  means  a 
bad  security." 

From  The  Spectator  29.  Aug. 
LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

The  announcement  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell was  to  be  raised  to  the  Peerage  seems  to 
have  been  a  fiction  founded  upon  fact ;  but  the 
hope  of  disposing  of  him  in  that  form  before 
tlie  important  period  of  "  next  session  "  does 
not  seem  even  yet  to  have  been  abandoned. 
A  disquisition  on  the  subject  has  appeared 
within  these  few  days,  of  such  a  kind  that  we 
construe  it  to  be  a  studied  though  courteous 
and  friendly  remonstrance  with  Lord  John, 
on  the  inconvenience  of  his  obftinate  adhenon 
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to  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  pleas  are 
used  10  show  him  "  the  propriety  of  avtep" 
which  '*  has  of  late  years  been  anxiously  de- 
bated by  his  friends.**  Having  "  acquired  a 
celebrity  which  may  be  called  historical,"  his 
"  forty  years  of  activity  "  in  the  Lower  House 
have  constituted  "  a  position  which  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  maintain  vrith  dignity  amid 
the  confficts  of  the  popular  assembly."  This 
I  is  a  plausible  suggestion,  but  there  happen  to 
be  two  awkward  precedents  counter  to  it,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  get  rid  of  tliem.  It  is 
confessed  that  Lord  Palmcrston  is  older,  and 
ought  not  to  be  in  a  position  of  less  dignity; 
"  but  his  power  never  derived  its  main  sup- 
port from  his  efficiency  in  debate,  and  the  po- 
sition of  Prime  Minister  is  at  all  times  ex- 
ceptional." Sir  Robert  Peel,  too,  managed 
to  occupy  a  station  similar  to  that  now  held 
by  Lord  John,  i*  but  only  after  he  had  re- 
leased his  colleagrues  from  their  allegiance, 
and  renounced  for  himself  all  further  preten- 
sion to  office." 

Thus  Lord  John  is  told  by  implication, 
that  he  still  would  be  free  to  occupy  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  he  would  re- 
nounce all  further  pretension,  and  release  his 
followers  from  their  allegiance.  No  doubt, 
his  doing  so  might  be  convenient  to  seme 
persons ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  execute  such  an  instrument  of  renun- 
ciation. Lord  John  is  not  at  present  de- 
manding from  his  colleagues  any  special 
pledges  of  their  allegiance.  For  more  than 
one  session  he  has  to  a  great  extent  waived 
the  position  of  a  party  leader,  and  has  sought 
only  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  subjects  of  national  impor- 
tance in  accordance  with  national  not  party 
feeling.  "Whatever  may  have  been  his  judg- 
ment on  particular  questions,  he  has  not  in 
this  diverged  from  the  course  which  Peel 
took,  but  the  contrary.  Nor  are  we  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  Peel  himself  had  re- 
nounced all  further  pretension  to  office.  He 
was  not  seeking  it ;  he  had  himself  spoken 
of  his  age ;  but  there  was  abundance  of  life 
still  in  his  frame  when  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  a  fatal  accident ;  and  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  if  he  had  been  required  on  the  oc- 
casion of  any  great  national  difficulty  he 
would  have  refused.  No  statesman  vrould 
have  been  more  capable  of  calling  forth  the 
practical  resources  of  his  country  in  the  Rus- 
sian war— of  summomng  every  counsel  and 
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assistance  to  put  down  Indian  revolt,  if  in- 
deed he  had  not  foreseen  it— or  more  capa- 
ble of  overruling  sectarian  schisms  and  party 
oppositions,  that  have  created  many  a  Minis- 
terial *' difficulty '^  since  his  death.  Peel's 
precedent  decidedly  tells  in  favor  of  keeping 
our  best  statesmen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

If  the  object  were  to  persuade  Lord  John 
not  to  be  elevated  into  retirement,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  pleadings  better  calculated 
to  attain  their  own  object  than  some  which 
are  now  used.  To  tell  him  that  "  the  expe- 
rience of  the  recent  session  suggests  an  hon- 
orable retirement  to  the  House  of  Lords  " — 
that  "  the  House  of  Commons  is  impatient  of 
an  old  reputation  " — that  "  the  leading  advo- 
cate of  Jewish  claims  **  has  done  his  work  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  **  in  a  future 
session  might  perhaps  accomplish  the  more 
difficult  task  of  inducing  the  Peers  to  dis- 
continue an  unprofitable  and  mischievous  re- 
sistance " — or  that  he  should  play  deputy  for 
a  superior  in  the  Commons  in  urging  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  upon  the  House  of  Lords- 
is  only  to  provoke  refusal.  Are  these  posi- 
tions which  Lord  John  would  covet  ?  He  is 
told  that  "  as  a  Peer  he  would  be  restored  to 
the  position  of  a  possible  Minister  " :  is  he 
not  so  already  ?  That  "  in  the  new  sphere 
he  would  be  in  some  degree  exempt  from 
the  temptations  which  have  led  him  into  for- 
mer errors,"  a  Premier  in  the  House  of 
Lords  having  'Mess  facility  for  committing 
himself  and  his  colleagues  " :  just  as  this  last 
stroke  may  be,  it  certainly  does  not  tend  to 
conciliate  acceptance.  Most  of  us  have  a 
great  desire  to  be  ultimately  removed  to  a 
higher  and  a  better  world ;  but  few  like  to  be 
told,  as  Lord  John  Russell  now  is,  that  "  his 
time  is  come.'' 

He  knows  better.  To  be  as  plain  with 
him  as  his  '^  firiends  "  are,  he  is  less  likely  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  House  of 
Lords  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
sympathies  do  go  with  the  Peers,  to  whose 
class  he  essentially  belongs,  as  his  family  has 
belonged  for  centuries ;  but  his  political  sym- 
pathies go  yet  more  earnestly  with  the  Com- 
mons of  this  country.  The  energy  of  his 
mind  has  been  devoted  to  bringing  out  the 
historical  life  of  our  commonwealth;  he  is 
identified  in  its  history,  not  more  in  its 
study  than  in  its  action,  where  it  best  dis- 
plays itself,  in  the  Representative  Chamber 


of  the  commonwealth.  The  turn  of  his  elo- 
quence has  been  formed  in  that  House  of 
conffict;  and  we  are  convinced  that  he  is 
far  more  likely  to  succeed  in  renewing  his 
old  combats  among  the  Commons,  far  more 
likely  to  carry  off  the  prize  of  a  political 
tournam^t  in  those  lists,  than  among  the 
more  stai4»  weighty,  deliberate,  perhaps  some- 
what cold  and  immovable  House  of  Old  Gentle- 
men. He  may  be  ripe  for  that  House  according 
to  the  almanack ;  he  may  belong  to  it  by  fam- 
ily associations ;  but  by  temperament,  by  2)o- 
litical  habit,  he  belongs  to  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentative Men.  Why,  even  the  Oaths 
question  is  not  to  be  carried  in  the  Peers  by 
persuasion,  but  by  strengthening  the  will 
and  determination  of  the  Commons,  who  will 
after  all  have  to  coerce  the  obstructives.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  Reform  Bill :  is  Lord 
John  Russell  to  absent  himself  firom  the  real 
debates,  in  order  to  class  himself  simply 
among  those  who  are  to  revise  the  bill? 
No ;  the  whole  spirit  of  a  long,  political  life 
has  made  him  resemble  Peel  at  least  in  this : 
although  connected  by  birth,  .and  by  some 
personal  predilections,  with  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  he  knows^  and  feels  the  true 
power  of  his  life  to  be  essentially  placed 
among  the  Commons ;  and  to  the  Commons, 
we  suspect,  Lord  John  will  continue  faithful, 
until  he  feels  compelled  to  admit,  what  others 
are  prematurely  asserting,  that  his  time  has 
come. 


From  The  EeonomUt  12  Sept. 
ASPECT  OP  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
EvEKYTHiKG  that  private  sympathy  and 
the  activity  of  the  Government  can  do  to  re- 
Heve  the  pressure  of  calamity  on  the  Indian 
sufferers,  and  to  crush  the  evil  itself  at  its 
source,  is,  we  believe,  done  ahnost  as  sbon  as 
it  can  be  suggested.  The  generosity  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  his  Imperial  Guard, 
and  the  cordial  letter  which  announced  it, 
will  not  only  quicken  the  current  of  private 
sympathy  with  the  irreparable  losses  of  the 
fugitives  in  India,  but  will  strengthen  the  po- 
litical imion  between  France  and  England  by 
a  truly  popular  feeling  of  mutual  good  will, 
and  in  that  way  give  us  fuller  liberty  to  turn 
all  our  exertions  towards  the  field  of  action. 
The  Emperor's  gift  has  been  offered  in  a 
manner  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  limited  but 
retentive  imagination  of  the  English  people, 
and  will  do  more  to  root  ont  the  popular 
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dislike  for  our  French  neighbors  than  many 
alliances  and  many  treaties.  At  this  present 
moment  its  most  important  effect  will  be, 
perhaps,  the  fresh  impulse  it  will  give  to  pri- 
vate generosity,  but  its  most  important  ulti- 
mate effect  will  be  far  wider  and  deeper. 
The  influence  of  French  sympathy  is  now 
for  the  first  time  exerted  to  sustain  our  hold 
on  India.  During  the  half-cenuuy  between 
Lord  Clive'a  destruction  of  the  "  City  of  the 
Victory  of  Dupleix  "  and  the  battle  of  Assye, 
in  other  words,  dming  all  the  war  with 
Tippoo  and  the  first  Mahratta  conflict,  French 
influence  in  India  was  uniformly  exercised 
against  us,  and  in  the  twelve  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  policy  of  the  first  Napoleon  kept 
our  Indian  Government  in  continual  dread. 
The  hearty  sympathy,  therefore,  of  his 
nephew  and  of  the  nation  that  he  niles,  as 
shown  at  once  in  their  private  exertions  for 
the  relief  of  our  counttymen  and  in  the  best 
organs  of  the  French  press,  have  a  very  em- 
phatic significance  for  the  English  and  Anglo- 
Indian  people. 

It  is  not  less  enc  ^uraging  to  know  that  the 
Mahometans  as  well  as  the  Hindoos  of  Cal- 
cutta are  subscribing  enormous  sums  towards 
the  relief  of  the  numbers  of  unhappy  Eng- 
lishwomen who  arrive  daily  from  the  scene  of 
trouble  vnth  their  tales  of  horror.  While 
all  the  accounts  show  that  our  most  active 
and  dangerous  enemies  are  Mahometans — ^the 
refugees  uniformly  meeting  with  comparative 
kindness  from  Hindoos — all  the  accounts  also 
show  that  that  faith  is  no  longer  the  keen 
flame  of  fire  it  once  was.  It  is  more  than 
half  political  clanship,  it  is  balanced  by  ap- 
preciation of  civilizing  influences,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  absorbing  religious  fanati- 
cism. We  hear,  indeed,  of  such  cases  as  that 
of  Hlkmut-ooUah  Khan  Bahadoor,  the  deputy 
collector  of  Futtypore,  who  was  drawing  a 
large  salary  in  our  service,  who  was  highly 
trusted,  honored,  and  "  petted"  by  oiur  prin- 
cipal civilians,  conducting  the  mock  trial  of 
Mi.  Tucker,  one  of  our  judges,  and  having 
him  hanged.  But  we  hear  these  things  in 
the  letters  of  Mahometans  who  stand  off  in 
earnest  horror  from  such  treacherous  zeal, 
and  eagerly  give  it  as  their  most  solemn  dec- 
laration that  <*  India  cannot  have  a  better 
ruler  than  the  English  Government,  or  be 
better  administered  than  hy  the  East  Indian 
Company."  They  have  learnt  the  meaning 
of  Christian  civilization,  and  when  the  conflict 
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comes  between  that  and  Mahometan  fenati- 
cism,  their  weakened  &ith  in  the  Prophet 
wavers,  and,  if  it  triumphs  at  al^,  plunges 
them  into  the  blind  excitement  of  furious 
cruelty  in  order  to  drown  aU  sense  of  the 
better  influences  with  which  it  has  declared 
war. 

And  when  Major  Edwardes,  writing  from 
Peshawur,  tells  us  that  "  there  never  was  any 
thing  a  hundredth  part  so  serious  in  India 
before,"  his  own  letter  gives  the  true  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  his  meaning.  In  a 
military  point  of  view,  there  certainly  never 
was  a  crisis  so  alamung.  But  that  crisis 
once  passed,  there  have  been  many  conjunc- 
tures of  our  Indian  affairs  that  offered  fu 
more  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the  permanent 
influence  of  the  English  over  the  Indian 
populations  than  the  present.  Not  only  in 
the  case  of  the  Punjab — so  recently  our 
greatest  anxiety — ^but  in  all  parts  of  India, 
the  attachment  of  the  natives  to  British  rule 
has  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 
Major  Edwardes'  testimony  on  the  condition, 
of  the  Punjab  itself  is  most  striking.  "  We 
have  struck  two  great  blows,"  he  saysj "  we  have 
disarmed  our  troops,  and  raised  levies  of  all 
the  people  of  the  country.  The  troops  C4re 
confounded ;  they  calculated  on  being  backed 
by  the  people.  The  people  are  delighted 
and  a  better  feeling  has  sprung  up  between 
them  and  us  in  this  enlistment  than  has  ever 
been  obtained  before.    I  have  also  called  on 

my  old  country,  the  Perag&t,  and  it  is  quite 
delightful  to  see  how  the  call  is  answered. 
Two  thousand  horsemen,  formerly  in  my 
army  at  Mooltan,  are  now  moving  on  differ- 
ent points,  according  to  order,  to  help  us  in 
this  difficulty;  and  every  post  brings  me  re- 
monstrances from  chiefe  as  to  why  they  have 
been  forgotten.  What  fault  have  they  com- 
mitted that  they  are  not  sent  for  ?  That  is 
delightful.  It  is  the  heart  of  a  people.  It 
does  one  good  all  through."  \Vhen  such 
feehngs  have  been  inspired  by  British  rule, 
we  may  still  truly  say  that  "  there  never  was 
any  tlung  so  serious  in  India  before ; "  but 
we  may  also  say  that  there  never  were  more 
serious  grounds  for  good  anticipation,  when 
once  the  military  revolt  shall  have  been  sub- 
dued. The  storm  is  terrible,  but  it  has 
shown  us  that  the  British  oak  has  taken  a 
firmer  root  in  Indian  soil  than  we  had  previ- 
ously dared  to  hope.  It  is  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Indian  religions, — ^the  last  burst  of 
despair  of  Mahometanism,  conscious  of  its 
fiiihng  energy, — and  yet  it  has  not  spread 
beyond  the  ranks  of  tne  native  army. 
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CHimCH'fl  PICTURB  OF  NUGABA. 


From  The  Times. 

CHURCH'S  PICTURE  OF  NIAGARA  IN 
EUROPE— ART  IN  AMERICA. 

We  do  not  know  the  authority  for  the 
anecflote  of  the  young  American  traveller 
who,  boastinff  of  his  father's  picture  galler)*, 
and  being  asked  of  what  masters  it  contained 
specimens,  answered,  *•  O,  my  father's  pictures 
are  all  Leonardos  and  llaphacls,  except  a  few 
Correggios." 

The  Italian  picture  dealers  can  testify  to 
the  fact  that  American  tourists  are  among 
their  best  and  greenest  customers.  There  is 
no  investment  as  to  which  experience  is  m  .re 
essentially  to  be  bought  than  pictures,  and,  at 
the  present  stage  of  ajsthetics  in  America, 
there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  experience  to  be 
purchased  by  Transatlantic  buyers  of  smoked 
canvases  and  elaborately  worm-eaten  panels. 
Still,  John  Bull  has  no  right  to  crow  too 
loud  over  Jonathan  on  this  score.  It  is  only 
of  late  years  that  our  own  picture  buyers 
have  begun  to  Ipam  that  modem  works  of 
art  are  a  safer  investment  than  old  ones, 
however  magnificently  christened ;  and  we 
cannot  believe  that  Yankee  shrewdness  will 
be  far  behind  British  in  this  respect  when 
once  a  school  of  genuine  American  art  has 
come  into  existence,  finding  themes  in  the 
life  and  nature  of  the  New-AVorld.  The 
United  States  long  lived  on  the  literature  of 
the  mother  country.  But  now  they  are  be- 
ginning to  lend  as  well  as  l^orrow.  WASH- 
INGTON Irving,  Coopku,  and  Bryant,  led  the 
way.  Mrs.  Bkeciier  Stowe,  IIA^VT^ORNE, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  a  score  of  minor 
poets  and  novelists,  have  followed,  and  now 
count  almost  as  many  readers  in  the  Old 
World  as  in  the  New. 

As  it  is  with  Uterature  we  cannot  hut  hope 
it  will  soon  be  with  art.  American  original- 
ity and  grasp  are  too' ereat  to  be  long  con- 
fined to  the  fields  of  industrial  or  mechanical 
actirity.  A\  ith  such  a  country  and  such  a 
race  we  cannot  but  look  forward  to  a  new 
and  national  development  of  painting  also. 
In  sculpture  high  honors  have  already  been 
won  by  Americans.  Powers  and  GRE^l\^vooD 
rank  among  the  first  Bcul])tors  whom  Flor- 
ence has  educated,  and  our  own  Gibson  has 
declared  he  lias  nothing  to  teach  Miss  Har- 
KIET  IIosMER,  a  young  American  lady,  whose 
statue  of  BE.VTRICE  Cenci  formed  one  of  the 
most  prominent  ornaments  of  the  sculpture- 
room  at  this  year's  exhibition  of  the  Koyal 
Academy.  But  in  painting — since  Alston 
and  Stewart— the  United  States  have  not 
boasted  any  name  of  more  than  local  celeb- 
rity.    It  is  true  that  they  have   given   us 


Newton   and   Leslie,  but   they  rank   as 
English,  and  not  American  painters. 

tfnder  these  circumstances  we  note  with 
peculiar  pleasure  the  arrival  in  this  country 
of  a  remarkable  picture,  by  an  American 
landscape  painter,  of  an  American  subject, — 
at  once  the  grandest  and  the  most  defiant  of 
all  ordinary  pictorial  power,  among  many 
scenes  which  the  New  World  offers  to  the 
artist. 

The  painter  is  Mr.  Frederick  Edward 
Church,  and  the  subject  is  Niagara.  Few 
scenes  have  been  more  often  attempted  by 
the  pencil,  and  none  has  hitherto  more  com- 
pletely laughed  it  to  scorn.  But  Mr. 
Church  has  painted  the  stupendous  cataract 
with  a  ^uiet  courage  and  a  patient  elabora- 
tion, ichich  leaves  usj  for  the  first  time,  sat- 
isfied that  even  this  auful  reality  is  not  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  imitation, 

Mr.  Church's  picture  is  an  oblong  of  some 
seven  or  eight  feet  by  three  and  a  half,  if  our 
eyes  have  not  deceived  us.      The  view  is 
taken  from  the  Canadian  side,  a  little  above 
Table  Hock,  and  it  includes  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  to  the  comer  of  Goat 
Island.    There  is  no  foreground  or  shore. 
The  spectator  looks  right  along  the  Canadian 
rapids,    as    their    swirls    converge    for    the 
tremendous  leap.    A  shattered  tree  trunk  is 
caught  in  the  q)po8ing  eddies,  which  chum 
and  chafe  into  foam  over  the  layers  of  brown 
rock,  the  sunlight  striking  their  edges  into 
transparent  green  where  they  fling  themselves 
over  the  lips  of  the  ledges,  in  their  hurrying 
course  to  the  plunge  of  the  mighty  nver. 
About  the  centre  of  the  picture  the  bend  of 
the  barrier  enables  us  to  watch  the  downward 
leap  of  the  river,  not  in  a  sheet,  but  in  in- 
numerable cascades    from    every  projecting 
point,  shivered  into  fine  fringes  of  foam,  and 
losing  themselves  in  the  spray  to  which  the 
mass  of  water  is  churned  by  its  falL    Across 
the  wet  air  of  this  spray  cloud  the  rainbow 
flings  its  prismatic  arcn.    Beyond  we  see  the 
distant  lines  of  foam  that   mark  the  rapids, 
and  further  still  the  terraces  of  the  Chip- 
paway  shore  flushed  with  the  rich  hues  of 
American  Autumnal  forest.    The  time  is  to- 
wards evening.      A  few  streaks  of  purple 
cloud  break  the  calm  expanse  of  golden  skv. 
The  characteristic  merit  of  the  picture  it 
sober  truth.    It  bears  throughout  unmistaka* 
ble  evidence  of  the  most  close  and  succesaftil 
study.    To  paint  running  water  is  alwavs 
diflicult    But  when  the  running  water  is  toe 
expanse  of  a  mighty  river,  broken  into  coontr 
less  eddies  by  rock  ledges,  and  hurrying  to 
such  a  fall,  it  may  well  be  conceived  whal 
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labor  has  been  necessary  to  apprehend  the 
bewildering  facts,  what  patient  mastery  to 
represent  ihem,  so  as  to  leave  the  spectator 
impressed,  as  by  the  presence  of  the  stupend- 
ous reality,  with  the  abstraction  of  motion 
and  sound.  Mr.  Church's  picture  is  on 
view  at  Messrs.  Lloyd's,  in  Gracechurch- 
sCreet,  previously  to  its  being  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  chromo-lithographer. 


From  Punch. 

A  painting  of  Niagaraj  by   Church — not 
the  Church  of  England  or  Rome,  but  one  of 


the  jmftny  American  Churches — ^is  at  present 
to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Lloyd's,  in  Gracechurch- 
street — a  locality  more  appropriate  to  the 
artist  than  accessible  to  his  admirers.  For  if 
the  work,  as  here  shown,  does  grace  Church, 
its  painter,  it  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
shilhng  cab-fare  from  any  known  locality. 

It  is  a  wonderful  picture.  The  almighty 
water-power,  as  the  i  ankees  call  the  cataract, 

represented  with  almost  equal  oil-power 
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by  the  painter.  And  we  can  only  say  that 
the  Church  of  America  should  be  visited  by 
all  worshippers  of  the  Beautiful. 


The  Comet  of  l^b^^  being  popular  Replies  to  have  a  furnace  which  vomits  hot  cinders  at 

everyday  Questions.      By  J.  Russell  Bind,  their  head.     So  far  as  we  know,  that  is :    for 

(Parker  &  Son.)  those  who  want   fears  of  the  unknown,  t^e 

We  remember  reviewing    Mr.   Hind's  first  ^^f^  ^j^l  ^^  exceedingly  well :    but  earth^ 

work  on  this  subject,  as  long  ago  as  when  he  quakes,  the  possibility  of  new  volcanoes,  &o., 

had  only  discovered  two  planets,  or  in  1848.  should  not  be  entirely  neglected ;  and  the  theory 

He  then  believed  in  the  identity  of  the  comets  of   epidemics    being  caused  by  comet  matter 

of  1261  and  1656,  and  believed  that  a  third  f»"»?g  ^^^^'^^ff^"'  ^^®  ^'^her  air  should  be 

appearance  might  be  expected  speedily.     Nine  cherished.-- jfMe/icBum. 

years  have  elapsed,  which,  considering  the  efifect 

of  perturbation,  is  no  improbable  margin  for  a       CIersian     Periodicals. — Is    any    periodical 

conjecture  to  require.     It  is  to  be  remembered  similar  to   **  N.    &   Q."   or  the  Gentleman* t 

that  we  have  not  those  accurate  accounts  of  the  Magazine^  published    in   Germany  ?      If  80, 

appearance  of  1264,  hardly  even  of  1566,  which  what  is  the  price,  &c.  ? 

would  enable  the  astronomer  to  use  the  theory       j^here  is  no  work   published  in  Germany 

of  gravitation,  as  was  done  with  Halley  8  comet  ^j^^^jj^^  ^^  .,j^    &'Q.-     There  are  periodicals 

both  m  the    ast  century  and  the  present.    In  p^bUshedin  Germany  and  SwitzerlaS  termed 

he  meanwhile,  much  attention  has  been  paid  %j,rbricher,  such  as  those  of  Slnsheim,  Grand 

by  astronomers  to  the  subject  m  the  last  nine  p^^j^    ^^  ^^^       ^^^^y^  ^^^^^  ^^  medieval  and 

years    and  this  oo/mg  out  to  the  J^ide  world,  ^^^^j/^  Antiquities  in  a  learned  but  unpopular 

the  wide  world  made  up  its  mmd  that  it  was  to  ^  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^race  the  general  scoVe  o» 

be  burnt  alive,   and  fixed  a  day.     The  day  ^^^^^^^  comprehended    in    the    Gentler^n^s 

turned  out  rather  cool  for  the  s^ison,  and  the  j^agazine.      The  titles  and    prices   of   thes 

world  consented  to  live  on.     Mr.  Hmd  .(>scus8es  q^^^^j,  periodicals  will  be  found  in  the  Cata- 

all  the  quoHtions  in  a  popular  manner,  gives  his  ^  of  Books  which  are  published  from  time 

account  of  the  preceding  appearances,  and  of  ^^''^^^^  ^^  Liepzig,  and  by  the  principal  Ger- 

some  new  historical  information,  of  the  methods  ^^^  publishers.     A   new    German    periodical 

of  calculating    &c.     It  seems  that  the  most  ^j^  ^^^^^^  gj^^il^^  i^  i^g  y^^^^^      ^^^ 

recent  materials  and  calculations  make  It  proba.  ^^^^^  ^o  the  London  MhemEum.^-Noies  and 

ble  that  the  comet  will  reappear  between  loo/  Queries 

and  1861.     Then  follow  discussions  about  the  * 

possibilities  and  the  effects  of  a  collision  of  a  /^  ▼  • 
comet  with  the  earth  !  Why  is  this  word  used  ?  Emblem  op  the  Lamb  and  Cross.— I  see  m 
Has  the  astronomer  any  reason  to  conclude  that  a  recent  Number  of  "  N.  &  Q."  reference  to  a 
the  thickest  part  of  a  comet  bears  as  much  ^o^k  on  the  subject  of  the  emblems  of  saints, 
comparison  to  our  earth  in  solidity  as  a  puflf  of  ^^  reminds  me  of  a  singular  circumstance  which 
smoke  from  a  cigar  bears  to  a  granite  rook  ?  I  noticed  when  in  Egypt  last  winter.  I  was 
Are  not  all  the  presumptions,  and  those  no  very  much  surprised  to  see  sculptured  on  one  of 
weak  ones,  the  other  way  ?  May  not  plenty  of  ^^^^  «^^  temples  (I  think  at  Thebes)  the  emblem 
comets  have  already  found  their  level  in  the  ^^  St.  John,  viz.  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross, 
higher  strata  of  our  atmosphere,  and  may  they  Query,  Did  the  Christians  borrow  it  from  the 
not  be  there  still?  To  be  afraid  of  a  comet  Egyptians?  The  Christian  cross  was  very  corn- 
while  we  are  living  on  an  earth  the  interior  of  mon,and  is  to  be  found  on  many  of  the  temples; 
which  we  can  only  judge  of  by  what  we  see  at  ^  helieve  it  was  the  emblem  of  hfe.  All  these 
the  crater  of  the  volcano,  is  about  as  absurd  as  temples  date  many  centunes  before  the  Christian 
for  the  passengers  to  look  at  the  possible  colli-  era.— Notes  and  Queries. 
sion  of^a  donkey  with   the  train,  while  they 
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MY  EXPEBIENCE  WITH  A  NEWPOBI 

BELLK 

**  There's  a  h(^  at  the  Ocean — let's  join  it,*'  I 
said — 

The  yoang  ladies  at  once  grew  ecstatic, 
A  ehap'ron  was  seiied  on  her  way  np  to  bed — 

Her  room  was  not  tsur — fh>m  the  attio 

*'  BelleTne  coach ' '  was  engaged — the  gay  throng 
tumbled  in — 
We  departed  with  terrible  clatter — 
•*pTe   forgotten   my  gloves!'*      "I'd  give 
worlds  for  a  pin  !  " 
Snch  giggling  !  such  shouts  !    **  What's  the 
matter?" 

The   ball-room    flew   open — the   tickets   were 
bought — 
The  price,  I  believe,  three  half-dollars — 
The  guests — 0,  how  few — scarce  a  score— we 
,       were  caught ! 

The  girls  frowned,  the  beaux  pulled  their 
shirt-collars. 

The  music  struck  up,  and  away  my  fHends  flew. 

In  desperate  hope  to  be  merry; 
I  was  left  quite  alone,  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

Like  a  lover  too  late  at  a  ferry. 

I  was  sad;  I  was  lonely;  0,  bitter  suspense  * 
The  blue  devils  were  perched  on  my  fkncy ; 

Then  said  Mrs.  S.:  V  Mister  ^.,  Miss  Intense ! " 
Blue  devils,  adieu  ! — Necromancy  ! 

Bright  rolling    blue  eyes — a  deep  dimple — a 
smile — 
Irresistible  showers  of  sallies — 
Her  glance  flying  round  at  the  beaux  all  the 
while — 
Her  aim  a  ten-strike  in  Love's  alleys. 

I  was  charmed — I  was  piqued — then  provoked — 
then  amused; — 
'Twas  a  bath  in  colloquial  breakers; 
I  went  home— tried  to  sleep— closed  my  lids — 
they  refused — 
Her  eyes  made  my  own  iridt~awakert. 

Next  morn  I  arrayed  me  in  neat  neglige. — 

Went  over  to  pay  her  a  visit — 
What  a    fair  morning-glory?    What  laUzer- 
alUr  ! 

This  isn't  Intensia — is  it  ? 


SONG  OF  THB  BPOBTIMG  MBMBSB. 
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Bear  me  !    I'm  so  sleepy  !    Been  bathing  !  " 

She  sleeps. 
I  rise— through  the  door  am  departing, 
Whoi  out  through  her  lids  a  provoking  smile 

peeps. 
And  up  to  her  feet  she  comes  starting. 

Some  nonsense — some  reading — some  music — 
some  love- 
Barrett    Browning — French    singing — ^light 
laughter — 


In  fkot  we  did  many  wise  things  mnoh  above 
What's  been  done  long  before  and  long  after. 

And  oft  in  this  madcap  eccentrical  way. 
We  wheedled  away  the  fleet  morning — 

She.  varying  ever — sad,  glad,  hoping,  gay — 
Always  graceful,  even  when — yawning. 

At  length  I  went  over  to  bid  her  good  bye — 
Felt  as  safe  as  **  the  dog  in  the  manger; " 
Was  sure  she  would  weep,  was  afraid  &t  might 
die- 
Found  her — setting  ker  cap  for  a  stranger. 

Pewsbz-t. 

SONQ  OF  THE  SPOBTING  MEMBER. 

The  Whitebait  in  Quartkbxaixb's  store-house. 

The  Grouse  on  the  heathery  hill. 
Cry,  "Ain't  Ministers  coming  to  floor  us?." 

"  Is  nobody  ooming  to  kill  ?  " 
The  old  shooting-ponies  wax  ftisky. 

Not  brought  up  for  September's  campaign; 
The  Red-deer  in  distant  Glen-Whisky 

Look  out  for  the  stalker  in  vun. 

My  yacht  in  Cowes  Water  is  frying. 

Its  crew  all  ashore  getting  drunk  : 
My  valet  of  London  is  dying. 

And    asks,  "When's   he  to   pack  up  my 
trunk?" 
The  landlords  and  touters  and  laquait 

De  placet  aU  the  €k>ntinent  o'er. 
Are  astonished  that  business  so  slack  is. 

Sighing  sadly,  **  Why  lingers  Biilord?  " 

My  wife  and  my  girls  ask  what  reason 

Hot  August  in  London  to  spend. 
With  the  balls,  drums,  and  routs  of  the  season. 

Save  Palmebston's  all  at  an  end. 
Hang  all  that  prevents  our  escapes  ! 

Hang  Probate  and  Administration  ! 
Hang  Divorce — hang  all  forms  and  all  shapes. 

Of  Canicular  long  legidation. 

With  dividing,  reporting,  oommitting. 

We're  all  of  us  worn  off  our  legs; 
Don't  they  know  brains  get  addled  by  sitting. 

Exactly  the  same  as  hen's  eggs? 
To  bed,  after  twelve  there's  no  summons 

Of  Brothkbtom ,  now,  to  invite  'em  : 
Do  they  fancy,  like  matter,  the  Commons 

Divisible  ad  infinitum  T 

There's  Gladstone,  with  argument  voluble. 

Proves  a  man  mustn't  part  from  his  wife. 
But  one  union  I  know  should  be  soluble 

To  the  House  we  were  not  wed  for  life. 
We  were  not  even  tied  till  September : 

One  Divorce-Bill  would  have  votes  in  pliB^, 
And  Uiat's  the  divorce  of  each  member 

**A  Vinculo  Parliamenti  ! '* 

— PviieA. 
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Prom  The  BritLdi  Qtiarterly  Reriew. 

The  Warlcs  of  George  Berkeley,  D.  2>., 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  2  Vols.-  By  the  Rev. 
G.  N.  Wright,  M.  A.    London :  Tegg. 

In  the  following  pages  wd  propose  to  con- 
sider Bishop  Berkeley,  less  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian, than  as  a  thinker  on  ethics  and  politics 
and  a  member  of  society.  All  that  is  valu- 
able in  his  Essay  on  Vision  is  in  common 
currency ;  and  his  theory  of  idealism  has 
long  ranked  only  as  a  brilliant  paradox.  But 
his  Alciphron  deserves  to  be  more  popular 
than  yre  believe  it  is ;  his  Querist,  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  was  no  mean  contribution 
to  political  science,  and  even  now  is  of  use  to 
every  student  of  Ireland ;  and  his  life  forms 
a  link  between  many  bright  names,  and  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  worth  allied  to 
genius.  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore, 
we  may  contemplate  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
figures  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

George  Berkeley  was  bom  in  1684,  at 
Thomastown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkexmy. 
He  was  of  Anglo-Irish  descent.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather  accompanied  to  Ireland  his 
kinsman,  Lord  Berkely  of  Stratton,  who  held 
the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  from  1670  to 
1672.  His  father  was  apparently  an  inde- 
pendent landowner;  an  old  keep,  now 
mouldering  along  the  banks  of  the  Nore, 
near  the  demesne  of  Woodstock,  is  still 
pointed  out  as  his  place  of  residence.  In 
1696,  the  future  philosopher  was  sent  to  Kil- 
kenny school,  a  foundation  endowed  by  the 
House  of  Ormonde,  and  still  rising  from 
pleasant  meadows  before  their  renovated 
castle.  A  few  years  before,  Congreve  and 
Swift  had  been  inmates  of  the  place,  and 
had  there  formed  a  friendship  which  even  the 
sceva  indignatio  of  after-life  could  not 
weaken.  We  have  no  records  of  Berkeley's 
school-days — a  period  often  inscrutable  to  the 
biographer,  but  generally  full  of  influences 
upon  the  career  of  his  subject.  No  "  thin 
breaths  of  rumor  "  inform  us  whether  among 
plodding  ushers,  and  the  busy  or  the  studious 
commonplaces  of  his  schoolfellows,  he  was 
considered  as  a  lad  of  promise.  We  may  be 
certain,  however, — for  morally  the  boy  is  the 
father  of  the  man — that  at  Bchool,  as  else- 
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where,  he  was  remarkable  for  that  kindliness 
of  disposition  and  modesty  of  character 
which,  in  after  years,  Atterbury  designated  as 
"  angelic." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  matriculated 
at  Trinity  College,  DubHn.    Dr.  St.  George 
Ashe,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  his 
tutor,  and,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  in 
the  same  relation  to  Swift,  even  then  remark- 
able for  distempered  genius.    He  became  the 
common  friend  of  both  his  eminent  pupils— 
a  medium  between  two  noble   contrasts — 
and,  long  afterwards,  persuaded    Swift   to 
silence  scandal  by  giving  the  name  of  wife  to 
the    ill-fated    Stella.      Berkeley    remained 
about  twelve  years  in  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and,  in  this  long  period,  doubtless  ac- 
quired that  love  for  "  the  studious  cloisters 
pale,"  which,  in  old  age,  urged  him  to  aban- 
don a  bishopric  for  unpensioned  retirement 
at    Oxford.      He    was  evidently  an  assid- 
uous student.    In   1702  he  became  a  scho- 
lar, in  1707  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College- 
honors  at  that  place  of  learning  fortunately 
reserved  to  academic  merit — and,  before  he 
was    twenty,  had   written    a    mathematical 
treatise,  entitled  Arithmetic  Demonstro* 
without  the  aid  of  Algebra.    We 
assured,  too,  that  though  a  Tory  in  all    ^^.. 
leanings,  he  was  a  general    favorite    even 
among  the  zealous  Whigs,  who  fed  on  Locke 
and  toasted  King  William  in  the  Common 
Boom  of  Trinity  College.    For  it  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  University  life  that  intellectual  supe- 
riority is  admired,  not  envied ;  and  Berkeley's 
peculiar  gentleness  and  suavity  of  character 
must  have  made  him  welcome  in  any  circle. 
In  several  passages  of  his  works  he  alludes 
affectionately  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  clearly 
points  out  the  benefits  of  University  educa- 
tion in  his  Alciphron, 

In  the  first  years  of  the  last  century,  the 
principal  studies  at  Trinity  College  appear  to 
have  been  mathematics  and  Locke's  Essay, 
Locke,  ungratefully  exiled  from  Oxford,  had 
probably  been  introduced  into  Dublin  through 
his  political  doctrines.  That  Berkeley  be- 
came an  accomplished  mathematician  is 
proved  by  many  of  his  works  from  the 
Mathematical  Miscellanies  to  the  Analyst ; 
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but,  as  we  might  expect,  he  treats  this-  sci- 
ence through  a  metaphysical  medium,  which 
interprets  the  order  of  laws  in  nature  as  suc- 
cessions of  sensational  phenomena.  It  was 
at  College  that  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
all  his  learning  about  that  master  science 
which  aims  at  solving  the  two  problems,  what 
is  man,  and  what  is  the  world  around  him, 
in  their  mysterious  relations,  and  which  is,  as 
it  were,  the  parent  of  all  sciences,  sending 
them  forth  to  gather  in  their  groups  of  truths, 
when  it  has  proclaimed  the  nature  of  their 
subject-matter.  This  learning  was  evidently 
profound,  and  was  soon  to  be  reproduced  in 
a  new  and  beautiful  combination.  We  think 
that  we  trace  the  influences  of  Locke,  Plato, 
and  Malebranche  upon  his  intelligence.  He 
seems  to  have  considered  with  the  first  that 
the  science  of  metaphysics,  in  its  true  sense, 
as  truth  about  the  nature  of  things,  is  to  be 
sought  in  an  account  of  our  own  ideas,  al- 
though he  rejected  a  philosophy  which,  we 
must  say,  appears  at  first  sight  under  the 
common  term  idea  to  identify  the  operations 
of  our  minds  with  sensations ;  and  he  fiercely 
assailed  its  tenet,  that  general  notions  are  to 
be  gathered  out  of  particulars  by  abstraction. 
From  Plato  he  borrowed  style,  and,  we  think, 
general  method;  though  he  renounced  his 
metaphysics,  which  appear  to  us  emphatically 
to  assert  the  reality  of  an  external  world, 

•  distinct  alike  from  the  Creator  and  the  crea- 
ture, and  perceived  in  laws,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  partly  conceived,  partly  acquired, 
but  in  a  great  measure  utterly  withheld,  or 
only  caught  at  in  casual  glimpses.  He  denied 
vehemently  that  he  had  any  thing  in  common 
with  Malebranche,  and  certainly  in  many  par- 
tioolars  diflered  from  that  philosopher :  but 
we  think  that  the  theory,  that  perception  is 
the  result  of  the  influx  of  the  Divine  Mind 
into  our  own,  may  have  suggested  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  external  world  exists  in  a 
spirit  apart  from  our  own,  whose  will  it  is 
that  it  should  form  our  sensations.  At  least, 
we  may  say,  that  both  these  thinkers  agreed 
that  idi  things  that  we  can  perceive  outside 
us  must  for  us  be  sensations,  although  the 

.  piety  of  Malebranche  accepted  realism  as  a 
revelation. 

The,  years  of  Berkeley's  college-life  were 
pregnant  with  the  sociid  and  political  future 
of  his  country.  In  an  evil  hour  Louis  XIV. 
had  jreof^gnized    the  son  of  James  H.   as 

i  King  .q£  England,  and  thereby  had  quickened 
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into  activity  the  Grand  Alliance  against  him. 
The  throne  of  Spain  was  the  pretext  and  the 
prize  of  the  strife  which  now  convulsed 
Europe.  In  the  vast  area  for  conflict  which 
stretched  from  Gibralter  to  the  Orkneys,  and 
from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Adriatic,  Ireland 
was  a  prominent  object  to  the  belligerents 
on  either  side.  There,  a  few  years  before, 
England  and  France  had  met  in  fierce  en- 
counter, aggravated  by  a  cruel  cinl  warfare. 
Louis  knew  that  his  royal  puppet  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  might  there  be  something 
like  a  king  de  facto.  There  he  trusted  that 
were  the  Bourbon  flag  to  be  raised  it  would 
arm  against  England  the  hatred  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  nation.  Every  English 
statesman,  from  Halifax  to  Walpole,  felt  that 
there  England  reigned  only  over  the  Anglo- 
Protestant  minority.  While  Ireland  Jnras 
thus  a  most  vulerable  point,  its  Puritan  Par- 
liament began  to  clamor  for  securities  against 
their  popish  enemies.  Unfortunately  these 
were  taken  in  the  form  of  a  penal  code 
against  the  Koman  Catholics,  which  for 
eighty  years  assured  their  degradation,  and 
has  produced  calamities  which  have  not  yet 
disappeared.  While  from  his  study  in  Trin- 
ity College  Berkeley  was  viewing  in  Plato's 
creations  the  efiects  of  right  and  wrong  in 
political  society,  he  might  have  marked  close 
by  a  living  example  of  the  legalization  of 
iniquity,  and  have  calculated  the  event  of 
political  crime.  He  might  have  heard  Sir 
Theobald  Butler  appeal  in  vain  to  the  Puritan 
zealots  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  to 
stay  a  course  of  legislation  which  was  about 
to  crush  his  race,  and  might  have  seen  how 
civil  hatred  and  fear  can  banish  reason  from 
law.  We  wish  we  could  record  that  he  ever 
protested  against  the  Penal  Code.  But  when 
it  was  enacted  he  was  immersed  in  specula- 
tion, and  probably  did  not  think  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  though  his  latter  writings  prove 
that  his  feelings  towards  his  Homan  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen  were  more  liberal  than 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  repudiated  a  policy  which 
had  the  sanction  of  Somers  and  of  St.  John, 
of  Locke  and  of  Swift,  of  Addison  and 
Harley. 

In  the  year  1709,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  published  The  Euay  towards  a  New 
Theory  of  Vision,  at  once  the  most  original 
and  soundest  of  his  metaphysical  works.  In 
the  next  year  his  {unons  Mheipe  of  immate- 
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rialism  appeared  in  the  Pnnciple9  of  ffiaman 
Knowledge.  It  is  yery  remarkable,  but  only 
a  proof  of  the  paradoxes  to  which  the  theory 
of  stibjecdve  idealism  was  forcing  able  think* 
ers,  that  the  very  same  doctrines  contained 
in  this  treatise  were  at  this  time  in  manu> 
script,  within  the  writing-desk  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Collier,  who  had  never  met  Berkeley  in  all 
his  life.  The  time  was  not  propitious  to  a 
work  of  audacious  and  refined  speculation. 
The  mind  of  England  was  stirred  to  its 
depths  by  the  news  of  battles  abroad,  and  by 
the  fury  of  faction  at  home.  The*war  of  the 
Succession  was  still  raging ;  but  the  crown  of 
Spain  had  been  lost  on  the  field  of  Alman2a ; 
the  victory  of  Malplaquet  had  been  dearly 
bought;  the  accession  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  the  empire  had  firustrated  a  main 
object  of  the  alfiuice;  and^  France,  though 
humbled,  was  uneonquered.  PubHe  opinion 
began  to  turn  against  the  great  Whig  Min- 
istry, and  was  stimulated  by  the  creeping 
arts  of  Harley ;  by  the  bed-chamber  gossip 
of  Mrs.  Masham ;  and  by  the  Tory  leanings 
of  Anne.  At  last  the  prosecution  of  Sachev- 
erell,  unwisely  pressed  by  Godolphin,  and 
suddenly  condensing  into  menacing  forms  all 
the  elements  of  Jacobite,  Tory,  High  Church, 
and  popular  discontent,  gave  the  signal  of  a 
revolution.  The  Whig  Ministry  was  turned 
out,  to  be  replaced  by  very  equivocal  foes  of 
France  and  the  Pretender;  Marlborough, 
though  not  yet  superseded,  was  thwarted  and 
denounced ;  peace  was  already  under  consid- 
eration; and  from  both  Whigs  and  Tories 
burst  forth  a  storm  of  crimination  and  abuse, 
sustained  by  the  ablest  pens  that  ever  wrote 
for  party,  and  swelled  by  a  noisy  popular 
outcry.  It  would  not  have  been  strange  if 
the  voice  of  philosophy  could  not  have  found 
*'a  hearing  in  the  uproar.  But  Berkeley's  ex- 
traordinary doctrines,  mocking  common  sense, 
giving  the  lie  to  consciousness,  sweeping 
away  materialism,  and  in  many  parts  assail- 
ing the  whole  philosophy  of  Locke,  seem  to 
have  attracted  immediate  attention.  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  the  clear  and  precise  style  in 
which  they  were  set  was  a  great  recommend- 
ation ;  since  Collier's  book,  which  appeared 
shortly  afterwards,  and  which  is  the  same  in 
purport,  but  very  inferior  as  a  composition, 
fbll  still-bom  from  the  press,  and  was  nearly 
lost  Berkeley's  s^'stem  was  carped  at  by. 
Whiston,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Oambridge,  and  then  famous  for  hbi  contest 
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we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  pecofiar  avenkm 
of  Malebranche,  who  probably  was  bonop- 
stricken  at  beholding  a  scheme,  so  akin  to 
his  own,  carried  out  logically  in  all  its  eomi^ 
quencesT  It  was  also  assailed  by  Clarke, 
who  perhaps  felt  bitterly  its  bold  aimihilatidii 
of  space,  out  of  wbioh  he  had  evolved  Mb 
demonstration  of  the  Deity,  and  who  after> 
wards  seems  to  have  treated  it  in  a  difibrent 
temper  frvm  that  exhibited  in  his  controverty 
with  Butler.  But,  according  to  Swift,  it 
quickly  gained^ many  eminent  proselytee^^ 
and  it  instantly  introduced  its  author  to  the 
highest  society  in  London,  Ihen  brilliant  with 
literary  genius.  For  the  next  three  years, 
however,  he  chiefly  resided  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  devoting  his  time  to  the  devdop* 
ment  of  his  fomous  theory. 

In  1712,  be  preached  three  sermons  in  the 
University  Chapel,  upon  the  duty  of  Pasarre 
Obedience.'  They  were  made  the  pretext  of 
calling  him  a  Jacobite,  and,  in  after  yeaxB, 
were  used  against  him  as  a  bar  to  prefbr- 
ment  But,  in  truth,  they  would  have  dis- 
gusted Filmer;  and  though  they  glance 
sharply  at  Locke,  they  would  scarcely  have 
vexed  him ;  for  they  are  quite  connstent  with 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  axe 
brilliant  evasions  of  the  real  point  at  issue ; 
foil  of  principles  of  undoubted  soundness. 
We  would  not  dwell  on  them,  but  that,  in  omr 
opinion,  they  completely  anticipate  Paley^ 
argument  fenr  the  basis  of  moral  obligation, 
and  Butler's  remark  in  the  Analogy f  that  the 
justice  of  general  laws  is  to  be  measured  by 
their  natural  results,  in  Ihe  majority  of  m- 
stances,  and  not  in  their  fortuitous  inddenoe. 

The  true  object  of  self  love,  argues  Beriie- 
ley,  is  our  greatest,  and  therefore  our  eternal 
happiness.  But  this  must  result  from  a  con- 
formity to  God's  will,  inasmudi  as  He  plainly 
ordains  the  general  wel&re  of  the  universe. 
God's  will,  however,  is  expressed  in  general 
laws,  the  effect  of  idiich  is  the  greatest  good 
of  all  things,  althoogVin  their  application  to 
particular  cases,  evil  appears  to  be  incidental 
to  them,  and  hence  we  are  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  obey  them.  But  one  of  theae  laws 
is,  that  resistance  shall  not  be  made  to  the 
Supreme  Legislative  Authority,  although  this 
may  be,  accidentally,  the  oocaidon  of  mnoh 
suffering  and  inconvenience.  We  think  that 
as  regwdt  the  dogma  of  passive  obedienoe 
to  tyranny  in  efttry  oonciMble  ease,  tibeae 
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principleB  do  not  help  the  argument  in  the 
least;  unless  by  non-resistance  to  the  Su- 
preme Legislatiye  Authority  it  be  meant  that 
obedience  in  political  society  must  always  be 
due,  in  all  particulars,  to  every  despotic  force 
that  may  be  enabled  to  wresJc  its  ifill  upon 
it.  Berkeley,  however,  expressly  guards  him- 
self from  this  interpretation,  by  admitting 
^  that  obedience  may  be  limited  as  to  its  oh- 
jeds  ;  "  ''  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  submit 
the  ^posal  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  the 
discretion  of  madmen  and  lunatics,  or  of 
those  who  by  craft  and  violence  invade  the 
supreme  power ;  **  and  therefore  by  conceding 
that  the  elements  of  "  supreme  legislative 
authority  "  may  be  vested  in  the  governed  as 
well  as  in  the  governing  body,  he  resolves 
into  thin  air  the  feith  of  the  tyrant  And 
thus  the  real  issue  is  evaded ;  for  no  one  de- 
nies that  obedience  to  government  is  the  gen- 
eral rule ;  all  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  it 
may  and  should  be  resisted,  when  it  arrays 
against  itself  the  true  elements  of  authority. 
As  regards  all  the  premises  in  the  above  ar- 
gument, we  think  that  our  readers  will  find 
them  again  in  the  great  writers  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

-  In  the  next  year,  Berkeley  published,  in 
London,  his  Three  Dialogues  between'Philo- 
nous  and  Hylas,  which  reproduce  his  meta- 
physics, in  the  graceful  form  adopted  by  Pla- 
to. In  breadth  and  execution,  this  work  is 
very  superior  to  the  original  treatise.  His 
reputation  was  now  fully  established :  and  in 
London,  at  this  period,  literary  fame  vras  a 
certain  passport  to  social  eminence.  For 
men  of  letters  were  now  the  interpreters  to 
the  nation  of  the  fiercest  controversy  which 
ever  divided  Whig  and  Toryj  and,  in  their 
own  elevation,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Swift  had 
raised  their  order  to  peculiar  dignity.  The 
Peace  of  Utrecht  had  been  concluded,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  was  under  angry 
discussion.  At  home  there  seemed  a  pros- 
pect of  a  counter-revolution,  which  might 
place  James  the  Third  upon  the  throne,  undo 
the  work  of  twenty-five  years,  renew  the  de- 
pendence of  England  upon  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  establish  a  Tory  cabal  in  protracted 
power,  and  be  the  signal  of  a  Whig  proscrip- 
tion. Abroad,  although  the  cannon  of  Marl- 
borough had  well  nigh  affirighted  the  echoes 
of  Versailles,  and  although  his  glory  vras 
dimmed,  and  his  kingdom  desolated,  Louis 
could  repeat  his  boast  that  there  were  no 
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more  Pyrenees,  for  Philip  was  on  the  throne 
of  Spain.  The  Whig  outcry  that  England 
was  sold  to  France,  that  her  trade  was  sacri- 
ficed, that  the  Pretender  had  Harley  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  in  his  pay,  that  the  cause  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  had  been  basely  betrayed,  v^as 
encountered  by  the  Tory  rejoinder  that  the 
Church  and  the  Crown  were  in  danger,  that 
the  war  was  a  mere  Whig  interest,  that  the 
public  accounts  were  all  a  cheat,  that  the  na- 
tion was  sinking  under  debt  and  jobbing. 
The  benches  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
echoed  th^se  fierce  recriminations ;  they  were 
the  staple  of  hustings'  speeches  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1713;  and  they  were  spread  abroad 
through  the  nation  in  the  lively  prose  of 
Steele,  the  flowing  and  polished  irony  of  Ad- 
dison, and  the  apostate  sarcasm  and  blighting 
humor  of  Swift.  Steele  was  now  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  made  a  parliamentary 
martyr;  Addison  had  recently  been  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland ;  Swift  had  just  received 
the  reward  of  tergiversation  in  the  Deanery 
of  St  Patrick's ;  and  with  these  men — the 
glory  of  friendly,  the  terror  of  hostile  states- 
men— ^Berkeley  associated  in  friAdly  equal- 
ity. About  this  time,  too,  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Pope,  then  just  rising  into  poetic 
fame.  But  though  a  Tory  in  principle,  he 
did  not  at  this,  nor  indeed  at  any  time,  steep 
in  the  gall  of  party-writing  a  pen  dedicated  to 
philosophy ;  nor  would,  in  truth,  his  chaste 
and  precise  style,  severely  logical,  and  only 
copious  in  illustration,  have  at  all  suited  a 
pamphleteer.  Two  or  three  papers  of  his, 
about  this  time,  written  for  the  Guardian, 
do  not  shine  with  peculiar  lustre  in  that  me- 
diocre publication. 

At  this  moment  it  is  probable  that  the  din 
of  London  society,  agitated  by  imexampled 
political  fury,  was  not  congenial  to  his  retir^ 
ing  and  contemplative  disposition.  In  No- 
vember, 1713,  he  became  chaplun  to  the 
brilliant  and  eccentric  Earl  of  Peterborough 
— ^in  war  a  Ney,  in  peace  a  second  Zimri — 
and  with  him  left  England  for  the  embassy 
to  Sicily,  which  had  just  been  ceded  to  Victor 
Amadeus  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  They 
were  not,  however,  companions  long,  for  the 
fidgety  soldier,  in  one  of  his  wonted  fits  of 
hurry,  left  chaplain,  family,  and  baggage  at 
Leghorn,  and  sped  onwards  without  such  Im- 
pediments. Berkeley's  letters  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Prior— one  of  the  few  unobtrusive 
patriots  of  whom  Ireland  ean  boast — gave  a 
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Imly  account  of  this  journey.  He  notiees 
the  '*  splendor  and  riches  of  the  churdies, 
convents,  palaces,  and  colleges  "  of  Paris,  and 
significantly  alludes  to  the  misery  of  the  peo- 
ple, ruined  by  the  long  war  of  the  Succes- 
sion; although,  from  fear  of  the  French 
Postroffice,  he  "  declines  speaking  of  it."  He 
listens  to  *'  a  disputation  at  the  Sorbonne," 
"  full  of  French  fire,**  and  meditates  a  visit  to 
Malebranche,  which,  however,  was  unpaid. 
In  crossing  the  Alps,  on  his  way  from  Lyons 
to  Turin,  he  is  "  carried  across  Mont  Cenis  in 
open  chairs,  along  rocks  and  precipices,  where 
a  false  step  was  death  $  **  a  route  more  like 
that  of  Hannibal's  soldiers,  than  that  which 
is  now  open  to  the  traveller.  At  Turin,  his 
Tory  feeling  for  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  makes 
him  glad  to  find  that  it  has  not  alienated  the 
Piedmontese,  and  that  there  "  every  English- 
man is  sure  of  respect."  He  stays  three 
weeks  at  Genoa,  to  admire  its  painted  palaces 
its  groves  of  orange  and  fig,  and  its  stately 
port ;  and  at  Leghorn— in  the  course  of  a 
complimentary  letter  upon  the  Eape  of  the 
Lock — he  informs  Pope  of  his  abandonment 
by  his  patfon.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that 
Peterborough  had  quite  forgotten  his  chap- 
Isin,  and  never  took  him  to  Sicily  at  alL 

But  the  relation  between  these  contrasts  was 
abcut  to  terminate.  In  July,  1714,  St  John 
had  driven  Harley  from  office.  He  was  vir- 
tually prime  minister ;  and  the  first  step  of 
this  brilliant  cheat — a  very  Mark  Antony  in 
morab  and  politics— was  vainly  to  try  to  con- 
ciliate the  Whigs ;  his  next  to  traffic  with  the 
Pretender  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  The 
Queen  was  dying,  and  the  Tories  were  in 
power;  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  was 
apathetic,  or  smarting  under  Whig  taxes; 
the  rccognized.successor  to  the  Crown  was  a 
foreigner  of  unenviable  reputation  and  un- 
known person,  and  a  bold  policy  might  now 
secure  the  throne  to  James  the  Third,  and 
give  a  long  lease  of  power  to  the  faction  of 
Bolingbroke.  But  the  conspiracy  was  des- 
tined to  fail,  though  not,  we  think,  devoid  of 
elements  of  success.  St.  John  had  pxaced 
confidence  in  Charles,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
— skilled  in  dissimulation  even  among  the 
public  men  of  the  day — and  was  outwitted  by 
him.  The  crisis  came  with  the  sudden  de- 
cline of  Anne ;  and  the  plausible  and  accom- 
plished "  King  of  Hearts  " — ^treacherous,  but 
for  once  free  from  vacillation — with  Somerset 
and  Argyle,  arranged  the  comiterplot.    The 
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Whig  party .  was  quifltly  organiied }  the 
Qneen't  dying  handa  gave  the  Lord  Treie- 
urer'a  staff  to  Shrewsbury*  who  aooepted  the 
trust  in  the  sole  interest  of  Geoige  the  First; 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  JacobiteB,  all  the 
instruDOflnts  of  revolution  were  taken  out  of 
their  hands;  and,  without  the  loss  of  a  lift, 
the  Protestant  sucoestton  was  secured.  At- 
terbury  in  vain  advised  that  Jame^  the  Third 
%hould  be  proclaimed ;  St  John  might  idly 
boast  that  the  Tories  only  wanted  self-rel^ 
ance  to  win ;  by  September  the  new  king  was 
on  the  throne,  and  the  Pretender  had  loet 
the  best  chance  that  had  ever  appeared  &r 
him.  At  (he  first  news  of  the  great  ohanget 
Peterborough  set  off  from  Sicily  at  his  wonted 
speed;  firom  Paris  he  brought  word  that 
Louis,  made  wise  by  experience,  had  recog- 
nized George;  and  in  the  rapidity  of  his  mo- 
tions, and  of  the  times,  he  probably  forgot 
all  about  his  chaplain ;  for  Berkeley  and  he 
were  not  companions  again.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  the  uncongenial  associates  did 
not  keep  up  any  subsequent  correspondenee* 
Berkeley,  however,  was  soon  to  become  a 
traveller  agam.  After  recovering  from  a  se- 
vere illness — ^as  to  which  Arbuthnot  rejoices, 
*'that  philosopher  Berkeley  has  now  agfin 
the  Mea  of  health" — ^he  compUed  with  the 
wish  of  his  former  tutor,  now  a  bishop,  that 
he  should  accompany  his  son,  Mr.  Ashe,  in  a 
tour  in  Europe.  On  this  occasion,  in  1715, 
he  paid  Malebranche  his  meditated  visit 
The  old  man  was  in  a  truly  Socratic  cell,  su^ 
fering  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
preparing  some  medicine  for  it  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  metaphysics.  Male- 
branche had  appealed  to  fiedth  to  reconcile  his 
peculiar  form  of  supernatural  idealism  with 
consciousness,  and  Urns  had  flattered  himself 
that  philosophy  would  only  affirm  religion. 
^*  La  foy,"  he  says,  **  m'apprend  que  Dieu  a 
cr^e  le  ciel  et  la  terre.  Donovoila  toutes 
mes  apparehces  chang^es  en  r^alit^  II  y  a 
des  corps:  cela  est  demontr^  en  toute 
rigueur  la  foy  suppos^e."  We  can  under- 
stand his  indignation  and  astonishment  at 
hearing  a  bolder  thinker  reject  his  faith  aa  a 
silly  compromise,  as,  at  best,  the  iclea  of  a 
reaJismhe  could  not  prove ;  and,  with  a  merci- 
less logic,  force  a  kindred  idealism  to  destroy 
the  absolute  existence  of  matter.  The  aged 
philosopher  stormed  at  his  young  antagonist, 
and  mhis  wrath  so  aggravated  his  illness,  that 
in  a  few  days  he  was  no  more.     He  wai 
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seTenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  in  a  life  of 
peculiar  piety  had  become  not  unworthy,  "  no 
longer  in  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  fece,"  to 
behold  those  niysteries  he  had  dreamed  on  so 
long. 

Berkeley  did  not  return  to  EngHmd  till 
1720.  In  his  absence  of  five  years  ho 
trayelled  through  Italy,  from  Turin  to  Rhe- 
gium,  and,  for  a  considerable*  time,  was  in 
Sicily.  He  had  written  a  Natural  History  of 
that  island,  and  likewise  a  diary  of  his  ad- 
▼entures  and  impressions,  but  they  were  lost 
at  Naples ;  and  our  only  record  of  all  he  felt 
and  saw  is  a  letter  to  Pope,  and  another  to 
Arbuthnot  From  the  old  InarimI,  no  longer 
echoing  the  groans  of  the  Titan,  he  sketches 
for  the  poet  the  delicious  scenery  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples — ^rich  in  poetic  and  historic  asso- 
ciations from  Homer  to  Tacitus — and  he  tells 
Arbuthnot  how,  fearless  of  the  fate  of  Pliny, 
he  climbed  Vesuyius,  to  behold  its  fury.  But 
we  are  left  to  conjecture  how,  as  he  wandered 
from  the  antique  Cisalpine  cities — once  the 
outposts  of  the  empire,  now  the  fortresses  of 
the  foreigner — to  where  the  mouldering 
columns  and  temples  of  Oirgenti  remind  xis 
of  the  old  Greek  colonization ;  how,  as  in  the 
picture-galleries  of  Florence,  he  gazed  on  the 
masterpieces  of  an  art  that  there  is  tfow  in 
decay ,  how,  as  from  the  dome  of  St  Peter's 
he  looked  out  on  the  perishing  magnificence 
of  republican  and  imperial  Home,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  living  images  of  another 
faith  and  another  power  rising  in  solemn 
splendor  around ;  he  may  everywhere  have 
realized  to  himself  the  philosophy,  that  all 
things  of  sense  and  time  are  in  continual 
change.  We  may  imagine  him  passing  out 
fit>m  these  populous  cities  of  modem  Italy, 
where  strangers  crowd  to  gaze  at  the  bronzes, 
pictures,  friezes,  and  sculptures  of  her  past 
civilization,  to  the  wastes  of  the  Campagna, 
once  the  home  of  tho  Latin  race,  or  threading 
his  way  through  the  half-deserted  valle}s  of 
the  Apennines,  from  whose  fastnesses  and 
hamlets — castella  in  tumulis,  praruptis 
cppida  9axu — issued  of  old  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  legions ;  and  reflecting  sadly  how 
the  poet's  boast  that  art  was  of  Greece,  but 
empire  of  Rome,  was  now  a  bitter  satire  on 
the  poet's  nation.  But  we  may  believe  that 
wh^  he  visited  the  grave  of  Cicero,  and 
thought  on  their  common  efforts  to  rescue 
man  from  materialism,  he  must  have  rejoiced 
that  the-  Roman's  sad  doobt — **  harum  vero 


senieniiarum  qua  vera  sit  Deus  aliguis 
viderit " — had  been  solved  by  a  certain  Reve- 
lation. And  we  may  surmise  that,  as  he 
mused  over  the  urn  of  VirgU,  he  felt  no  un- 
worthy pride  at  having  made  philosophy 
protest  against  the  pantheism  that  stands  out 
in  his  noble  lines : 

** coelum,  et  terras,  camposque  liquentes 

Lucentemque  globam  LunsB,  Titaniaque  astra, 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infosa  per  artus. 
Mens  agitat   molem,  et  magno  se   corpore 
miscet" 

Immediately  before  Berkeley's  return  to 
England,  he  published  at  Lyons,  for  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  Latin  treatise 
upon  Motion.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  does 
not  entangle  the  sul^ject  with  his  peculiar 
metaphysics.  It  refbra  the.^^ien^  cause  of 
motion  to  the  Supreme  Mind  or  Spirit; 
insists  that  absolute  motion,  independent  of 
sensible  objects,  like  absolute  space,  is  a  mere 
chimera  of  abstraction,  and  defines  motion  as 
the  successive  existence  of  bodies  in  various 
places.  In  his  metaphysics  he  would  analyze 
motion  into  the  suecessson  of  sensations  sug- 
gested to  us  in  things  perceived ;  %nd  as  this 
account  of  it  would  be  unintelligible  without 
understanding  his  philosophy,  he  probably 
avoided  it  on  purpose.  The  treatise  De  Moiu 
is  short,  but  it  contains  some  valuable  obser- 
vations upon  the  proper  limits  of  the  different 
sciences ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
a  hasty  comparison,  it  has  been  well  trans- 
lated in  the  edition  of  1843. 

In  1721,  he  was  again  in  London  society. 
Of  the  friends  he  had  made  in  youth,  Addi- 
son, before  this,  had  **  shown  how  a  Christian 
could  die ; "  and  Swift  was  fretting  in  banish- 
ment in  Ireland ;  but  Steele  remained ;  Pope 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  .and  Arbuthnot 
was  mocking  science  in  the  first  book  of 
Scriblerus.  In  the  maturity  of  life,  when 
envy  begins  to  quail  before  genius,  with 
European  fame,  vnth  a  taste  cultivated  by 
study  and  experience,  with  a  person  of  singu- 
lar beauty  and  dignity,  with  a  charm  of 
manner  that  sprang  from  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition,  and  with  the  undcfinablc 
authority  of  a  virtuous  character,  Berkele} 
was  now  secure  of  manv  friends  and  admirers. 
For  the  first  time  he  now  wrote  on  contem- 
poraneous affairs.  The  South  iSia  Bubble 
had  burst;  and  the  nation  was  seeking 
amends  for  its  folly  in  a  frantic  cry  for  ven- 
geance.   A  plan  for  converting  the  South 
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Sea  Company  into  a  public  coreditor,  by  indiift- 
ing  oertain  classes  of  ftindbolden  to  in?eBt  in 
its  stock,  had  been  the  occasion  of  one  of  those 
manias  for  stockjobbing  which  seem  periodi- 
cally to  afBict  England.  It  was  suddenly 
diseoyered  that  all  the  wealth  of  South  Amer* 
ica  was  to  flow  to  the  fortimate  holders  of 
South  Sea  scrip.  Eldorados  of  mines  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  of  unknown  cities,  rich 
with  all  the  elements  of  trade  and  spoil, 
played  before  deluded  eyes,  that  perhaps 
could  not  discern  Cuba  from  Peru.  In  a 
short  time  the  Company's  stock  had  risen 
from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
still  into  the  huge  lottery  milli<ms  flowed. 
One  speculation  bred  another;  and  projects 
the  most  frantic  and  illusory  were  certain  of 
hyoT,  At  length,  when  mammon-worship 
had  attracted  to  'Change  Alley  many  thou- 
sands of  votaries ;  when  the  brokers'  offices 
had  become  too  narrow  for  the  crowds ;  and 
I^inces,  nobles,  churchmen,  ladies,  had 
mingled  in  the  throngs  that  truckled  scrip  in 
the  streets;  when  the  Sunflower  Company, 
and  the  Human  Hair  Company,  and  the 
Sawdust  Company,  had  sprung  into  life,  and, 
as  was  estimated,  three  hundred  millions  had 
changed  hands,  the  whole  fabric  of  impos- 
ture broke  down,  and  a  loud  cry  of  ruin,  and 
clamor  for  vengeance,  was  everywhere  heard. 
While  this  outburst  was  raging;  while  in 
Parliament  South  Sea  directors  were  shouted 
at  as  parricides;  while  their  estates  were 
being  confiscated,  and  their  lives  were  in 
jeopardy;  and  while  the  whole  nation  was 
«Barting  with  an  indignation  it  could  not  fully 
vent,  there  appeared  from  Berkeley's  pen  a 
short  essay  upon  the  causes  and  the  remedies 
of  the  national  misfortune.  It  is  a  curious 
production,  and  reads  like  a  chapter  from  Tke 
Republic  upon  the  affairs  of  ]&)gland.  The 
'*  atheistical  love  of  pi^ivate  gain,"  breaking 
out  in  every  form  of  luxury  and  selfishness, 
and  reducing  the  State  to  a  chaos  of  greedy 
individuals,  is  to  be  neutralized  by  "  publks 
spirit,"  to  be  generated  by  governmental 
regulation  of  all  the  affairs  of  life.  The 
"  State "  is  to  confine  the  industry  and 
energies  oi  its  subjects  to  noble  ends;  to 
promote  virtue  by  direct  rewards ;  to  pene- 
trate into  families,  and  mould  their  habits ; 
to  cast  into  its  own  forms  domestic  life.  A 
glance  at  society  ought  to  have  told  Berkeley 
that  the  only  possible  depositariea  of  this 
tremendous  power,— justifiable  when  govem- 


meots  are  neoeMari^iDfiaitely  wiser,  bet(«ii^ 
and  more  judicioua  than  their  subjects,  hub 
not  till  then, — ^were  scarcely  fitted  for  th« 
trust  TheAiBlahie8,theQraggs,theSaiiderii 
lands,  the  Walpoles,  were  sorry  represeotan 
tives  of  those  philosophers,  to  whose  perfect 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  virtue,  Plato  delegated 
his  all  controlling  omnipotence  of  govemmenU 
Towards  the  dose  of  1721,  and  through  tlw 
influence  of  Lord  Burlington,  who  (^predated 
his  taste  in  art,  and  remained  through  life  \m 
friend,  Berkeley  became  chaplain  to  the  Duka 
of  Grafton.  His  Grace  had  just  been  ap* 
pointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  j^eland,  and  in 
his  suite,  after  a  protracted  absence,  Berkdey 
returned  to  his  native  country.  Here  ha 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  Swift,  who  was 
availing  himself  of  the  wnmgs  of  Ireland  to 
avenge  himself  for  neglect,  and  to  show  bii 
powers  as  a  party-writer.  The  commercial 
legislation  of  the  British  Parliament  towards 
that  country  was  a  fitting  and  popular  sulgeet 
for  complaint  The  Irish  woollen  trade  had 
been  destroyed;  Irish  merchants  were  es> 
eluded  from  the  monopolies  which  thai 
formed  the  foreign  trade  of  England ;  and 
Irish  shipowners  were  excepted  from  the 
Navigation  Acts,  which  then  confined  the 
coastmg  and  colonial  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  to  native  vessels.  Already,  too,  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  Penal  Code  were 
beginning  to  appear  in  a  weak,  insolent,  and 
rapacious  aristocracy-— cut  off  horn,  the  people, 
void  of  real  strength,  and  therefore  despised 
by  the  English  Government — and  in  a  d»> 
graded  and  hopeless  commonalty,  imworthy 
of  the  name  of  a  nation.  The  Anglo-Irish 
colony  was  in  sullen  discontent  at  repeated 
instances  of  contumely,  at  the  restrictions  of 
its  commerce,  and  at  the  distribution  of  aU 
patronage,  when  from  the  Deanery  of  St 
Patrick's  issued  a  denunciation  of  its  griev- 
ances in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Proposal  fwr 
the  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures.  It  circulated 
extensively,  and  soon  attracted  the  indignar 
tion  of  Government  Chief  Justice  Whit- 
shed,  a  convenient  instrument  of  oppression, 
i^as  directed  to  visit  the  printer  with  especial 
vengeance.  The  presentment  of  the  grand 
jury  upon  his  indiptment  for  libel  was  pub- 
lished in  all  the  papers,  and  a  petty  jury  was 
packed  to  try  him.  But  although  the  Irish 
Seroggs  appealed  alike  to  their  terror  and 
their  sympathies,  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  doilaxed  the  Pretender  was  in  the  book, 
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and  sent  them  back  nine  times  to  reconsider 
their  verdict  of  not  guilty,  the  prisoner 
escaped  his  tender  mercies.  Instantly  an 
anonymous,  but  well-known  pen,  retaliated  in 
scathing  and  merciless  satire.  The  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  was  once  more  a  power  in  the 
State.  In  two  or  three  years  afterwards  he 
had  convulsed  a  nation,  shattered  a  govern- 
ment, and  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  Irish 
independence,  in  the  well-known  Drapier*s 
Letters.  How  Berkeley  at  this  period  kept 
up  his  correspondence  with  the  Castle's  great 
antagonist  does  not  appear,  but  we  know  they 
continued  intimate  friends. 

But  the  thread  of  life  of  these  distinguished 
contrasts  was  fated  to  be  woven  in  a  melan- 
choly history.    Early  in  1713,  Swifl  had  in- 
troduced Berkeley  to  Esther  Vanhomrigh. 
She  had  already  given  her  heart  to  that 
inscrutable  genius,  over  the  history  of  whose 
loves  such  a  mysteryhangs ;  but  she  proved 
that  she  never  forgot  his  mild  and  pleasing 
fnend.    A  year  or  two  after  Swift  had  settled 
ip  Ireland,  she  followed  him  there  to  feed  a 
hopeless  attachment.    In  vain  he  treated  her 
with  coolness  and  neglect ;  she  clung  to  him 
with  wild  and  impassioned  devotion.      At 
length  Swift  went  through  the  form  of  mar- 
riage with  Stella ;  and  the  virgin  wife  proved 
an  insuperable  bar  to  her  rival.    She  lived  at 
Cellbridge,  tending  a  sick   sister,  brooding 
over  a  hopeless  love,  and,  as  yet,  informed  by 
rumor  only,  that  Cadenus  could  never  marry 
her.    At  length  suspense  became  intolerable, 
hnd  she  wrote  to  Stella  to  know  her  exact 
relations    with    the    Dean.      Stella    simply 
replied  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Swift ;  and, 
naturally  indignant  at  his  conduct,    retired 
from  his  house,  and  left  behind  her  her  rival's 
letter.    The  rest  is  well  known.    Swift,  in  a 
fit  of  frenz}',  broke  into  the  house  of  the 
unhappy  girl;  glared  at  her  with  ferocious 
eyes ;  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  flung  her 
letter  on  the  table,  and  she  saw  him  no  more. 
His  victim  did  not  long  survive  the  agony  of 
mingled  indignation,  despair,  and  unconquer- 
able love.    The  heart  that  was  broken  was 
not  "  brokenly  to  live  on ; "  and  before  many 
weeks  there  was  no  owner  to  "Vanessa's 
bower."    Her  will  divided  her  fortune  between 
Berkeley  and  her  cousin  Judge  Marshal.    It 
would  appear  that,  since  1713,  she  had  not 
met  Swift's  illustrious  friend.     We  cannot 
conjecture  whether  the  bequest  was  owing 
to  his  reputation,  to  her  reminiscences,  or  be- 
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cause  in  her  mhid  he  was  asBociated  widi  the 
thoughts  of  hapjner  days ;  but  it  woold  be 
pleasing  to  thihk  that,  while  she  lay  on  thtt 
melancholy  deathbed,  and  Swift  was  far  away 
in  an  agony  of  remorse,  the  presence  of 
Berkeley  had  soothed  her  feverish  griefe,  and 
his  voice  had  told  her  of  those  places  "  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest" 

Some  time  before  this  sad  event  Berkeley 
had  been  meditating  upon  a  scheme  which 
will  ever  mark  his  name  as  a  Christian  phil- 
anthropist. The  British  colonies  in  America, 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  tropics,  had 
already  become  settlements  of  importance. 
Already  along  the  seaboard  of  North  America 
had  been  planted  many  of  those  great  cities 
which  now  rival  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 
The  white  man  had  even  now  made  civiliza- 
tion secure  among  the  wigwams  of  the  red 
man  and  the  primeval  forest.  Far  to  the 
south,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  distant 
seas,  British  planters  occupied  the  Western 
Indies.  But  the  colonists  had  now  little  in 
common  with  those  stem  and  single-hearted 
Puritans  who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Ameri- 
can empire.  With  growing  wealth  and  civil- 
ization sprung  up  their  concomitant  vices; 
and  the  influences  to  encourage  them  were 
many,  to  check  them,  feeble.  Generally 
morals  were ,  corrupted  by  the  taint  of 
slavery;  by  the  insolence  engendered  by 
isolation  among  inferior  races;  and  by  the 
absence  of  all  real  religious  organization. 
The  planters  lived  among  droves  of  human 
beings,  brought  up  to  live  and  die  wllhout  a 
God,  or  a  hope ;  among  savages  whom  they 
despised  and  with  whom  they  kept  no  faith ; 
and  under  a  church  which  included  America 
within  the  diocese  of  London,  and  sent  to  her 
shores  the  most  worthless  or  ignorant  of  her 
clergy.  In  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies 
morals  were  perhaps  worse ;  but  the  Catholic 
organization  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
everywhere  apparent  in  religious  institutions, 
and  in  the  many  missionaries  she  sent  foiih 
to  preach  and  to  convert.  Thinking  over 
these  things,  Berkeley  resolved  that,  so  fiir  as 
in  him  lay,  they  should  continue  no  longer. 
He  wished  to  see  the  Church  of  England  a 
living  and  spreading  influence  in  -America,  no 
longer  administered  by  a  bishop  in  London, 
and  by  the  refuse  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
but,  self-governing  in  a  native  episcopate  and 
clergy,  no  longer  a  feeble  exotic,  but  a  vigor- 
ous growth   to    take  zoot  downward,  and 


btiag  good  frait  upward.  He  wished,  beside 
the  coloniatE,  to  (father  within  her  shade  the 
wretclied  hordes  of  slavery,  aod  those  viid 
races  who  daily  prayed  to  the  "  Great  Spirit," 
BB  they  pazed  on  tlie  majesty  of  nature.  If 
this  great  end  could  be  atlaincd,  he  justly 
thought,  that  a  national  colonial  church, 
linked  to  the  Church  of  England  by  the  tie 
of  common  doctrines  and  discipline,  and 
ibnning  a  perpetual  bond  for  the  jarring 
dements  of  colonial  society,  would  be  at  once 
a  benefit  to  the  empire,  a  blessing  to  America, 
«nd  a  Iriumph  to  religion.  Few,  we  appre- 
hend will  dispute  the  propriety  of  these 
metis,  or  not  regret  that  the  advantages  of  a 
ooherenC  religioua  organization, — with  a  well- 
defined  social  status, — with  a  disciplined  and 
subordinated  hierarchy, — with  the  elements 
of  development  embodied  in  a  large  staff  of 
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fcith,  establishing  a  point  of  union  for  the 
eolofiial.  the  Indian  and  the  Aftican  races,  were 
Dot  earlysecurcd  for  America.  But  Berkeley 
waa  too  wise  a  man  not  to  anticipate  much 
opposiiion  to  any  project  in  that  direction,  or 
to  expect  for  it  a  speedy  or  brilliant  accom- 
plishment. He  well  knew  that  he  would 
have  to  encounter  the  English  dislike  to 
■peculative  measurc.t,  the  antagonism  of 
vested  interests  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  apathy  or  distrust  of  a  Parliament  led  by 
Walpole,  the  detraction  which  corps  at  genius 
it  cannot  comprehend.  He  know  furtiier 
that  the  05 ly  chance  of  rooting  tlie  church 
deeply  in  America  was  to  establish  an  efficient 
body  of  colonial  ciergy,  and  to  connect  with 
it  A  powerful  corps  of  native  American  mis- 
Bionaries.  The  end,  therefore,  waa.only  to  be 
reached  bv  slow  degrees,  and  after  a  long 
lapse  of  lime  i  and  with  true  penetration  he 
■aw  the  means  in  a  fitting-  system  of  educa- 
tion. Could  propel  colleges  be  founded,  in 
which  a  sufficient  number  of  the  colonial 
youth  might  be  brought  up  for  the  ministry, 
and  could  seminaries  for  rearing  native  Amer- 
ican missionaries  be  united  to  them,  he 
thought  the  germ  of  the  church  for  which 
he  longed  might  be  sown,  and  would  grow  in 
strength.  But  all  depended  on  the  begio- 
nbgs  of  the  system, — upon  the  first  planting 
of  the  sacred  nursery.  He  resolved  to  estab- 
lish the  first  College  himself;  to  become  its 
President,  and  to  collect  there  a  few  friends 
OS  its  Fellows  ;  and,  far  away  under  other 
■mu,  and  amidst  wiknown  MOW,  to  dedicate 


his  genius  and  devote  bis  life  to  the  task  of 
sowing  the  aeed  of  the  church. 

In  1724  he  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  the  rich  iirefermcnt  of  the  Deanery 
of  Derr}'.  A  story  is  told  that  Lord  Oalway 
objected  to   the    appointment    because    the 

Sermons  on  Passive  Obedience "  were 
Jacobite  in  principle;  and  that  Berkeley's 
pupil,  Samuel  Moljueux,  the  son  of  Locke's 
distinguished  friend,  having  influence  with 
the  iuture  Queen  Caroline,  refuted  the  cha^ 
by  giiing  her  the  book  to  read,  and  presented 
to  her  the  eminent  author.  But  neither 
dignity  nor  riches  stayed  Berkeley  far  an 
instant  tiom  endeavoring  to  mature  the  noble 
plan  he  had  formed.  For  about  three  yean 
he  had  been  carefully  studying  American 
society,  seekbg  for  a  site  for  his  intended 
college,  and  thinking  on  the  most  likely 
source  for  its  endowment.  At  length  his 
Bcbeme  waa  developed  in  a  short  prospectus 
published  about  the  closu  of  1725.  it  is  a 
remarkable  monument  of  piety,  sagacity,  and 
self-devotion.  After  glancing  at  tlie  ineffi- 
dency  of  the  church  in  the  colonies,  at  the 
want  of  clergy,  and  the  absence  of  all 
attempts  to  convert  the  slave  and  savage 
races,  and  contrasting  with  it  the  energy  of 
the  Church  of  Kome,  it  cautiously  sketches 
the  scheme  of  a  real  Colonial  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  be  fed  by  a  ministry  from  colonial  col- 
leges, and  supported  by  missionaries  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.  The  first  of  these  seals  of  learning 
and  religion  was  to  be  founded  by  charter  in 
the  Isl^d  of  Bermuda,  and  to  be  named 
the  CoUege  of  St.  Paul's.  The  funds  for  its 
endowment  were  to  amount  only  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  were  to  be  raised  &om 
the  sole  of  some  Crown  lands  in  St.  Christo- 
pher's Island.  The  foundation  was  to  consist 
of  a  president  at  one  hundred,  and  nine  fel- 
lows at  forty  pounds  each  per  annum.  The 
first  president  waa  to  be  George  Berkeley, 
Dean  of  Derrj' ;  three  of  the  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  agreed  to  become 
his  associates,  and  the  tale  of  sucred  colonists 
was  certain  of  completion.  In  the  wilds  of 
the  Atlantic,  among  a  rude  and  ignorant 
population,  and  for  away  from  "  troops  of 
friends "  and  admirers,  Berkeley  was  thus 
ready  to  spend  his  life  in  a  noble  cause,  and 
to  forego  for  it  wcolth,  titles,  and  estimation. 
He  was  content  if,  like  the  old  Greek  colonist, 
who  bore  away  to  distant  lands  a  spark  of 
the  hallowed  flame  that  fed  his  native  altan, 
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he  could  kindle  for  a  growing  emjnre  and 
future  generations  some  rays  of  that  Mving 
fidth  which  blessed  the  English  Church. 

The  problem,  however,  was  to  obtain  the 
diarter  and  the  money.  Berkeley  had  previ- 
ously applied  to  Swift,  who  had  written  to 
Carteret  in  his  behalf.  The  letter  of  the 
Dean  strives  in  vain  to  hide  in  cynicism  the 
admiration  he  felt  for  the  heroic  projector. 
"This  absolute  philosopher  with  regard  to 
money,  titles,  and  power,"  he  says,  "will 
break  his  heart  if  his  deanery  be  not  taken 
from  him."  "  Therefore,  either  let  your  Ex- 
cellency use  such  persuasions  as  will  keep 
one  of  the  first  men  of  this  kingdom  for 
learning  and  virtue  quiet  at  home,  or  assist 
him  by  your  credit  to  compass  his  romantic 
design."  We  do  not  know  the  result  of  this 
i^lication ;  but  though  the  scheme  was  just 
such  as  would  have  recommended  itself  to  the 
brilliant  and  able  statesman,  he  was  no  longer 
in  favor  with  Walpole.  In  1725,  Berkeley 
tried  another  channel  to  men  in  power.  He 
had,  in  Italy,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Abb^  Gaultier.  This  personage  formed  one 
of  a  coterie  of  foreign  men  of  letters,  in 
whose  conversation  George  the  First  used  to 
try  and  forget  the  "  bad  Latin  "  of  Sir  Robert 
and  Townshend,  and  steal  an  hour  from  his 
pipe  and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal.  Through 
Gaultier,  Berkeley's  scheme  was  brought  be- 
fore the  King.  We  must  leave  it  to  fancy  to 
describe  how  those  harsh  German  features 
must  have  stared  at  a  proposal  which  in- 
volved such  noble  self-devotion.  But  George 
the  First  appreciated  the  design  and  its 
author,  and  enjoined  Walpole  to  speed  "the 
pious  undertaking."  As  we  may  suppose, 
it  found  little  favor  in  the  eyes  of  that  able, 
cautious,  but  narrow-minded  minister.  To 
one  whose  whole  statecraft  was  quieta  non 
mavere ;  who  was  mighty  in  means,  but  small 
in  conception ;  and  whose  genius  was  pecu- 
liarly sober  and  practical,  the  plan  appeared 
chimerical,  and  perhaps  dangerous.  It  might 
tend  to  weaken  the  bond  between  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  State,  and  would  certainly  give 
trouble,  and  trench  on  vested  rights;  and 
even  if  it  promoted  religion.  Sir  Robert 
"cared  for  none  of  these  things."  Since, 
however,  the  King  wished  it,  he  carried  the 
grant  through  the  House  of  Commons — not, 
we  believe,  without  a  secret  resolution  to 
frustrate  it — and,  on  this  occasion,  Berkeley 
wrote  in  rapture  that  only  "  two  voices  disap- 


proved of  his  project,  and  that  even  thew 
seemed  in  shame  at  recording  their  opposi- 
tion." 

Before,  however,  the  charter  was  obtained, 
the  death  of  George  the  First  cast  fresh  oV 
stacles  in  his  way.  Again  he  exclaims,/at 
la  met  h  boire.  But  neither  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  new  Sovereign  to  comply  with  his 
request,  nor  the  strong  tie  to  home  and 
country  which  he  had  recently  formed  in  a 
happy  marriage,  deterred  him  from  fulfilling 
his  noble  purpose.  Every  thing  at  last  was 
ready,  and  in  September,  1728,  with  his 
young  wife,  two  or  three  friends,  and  his 
library,  he  set  sail  for  Newport,  in  Rhode 
Island.  Here  he  intended  to  purchase  the 
lands  which  were  to  endow  St  Paul's  Col- 
lege, and  to  secure  its  President  and  Fe^ 
lows  in  their  scanty  stipend.  His  last  re* 
corded  act  on  leaving  Ireland,  was  secretly 
to  send  a  sum  of  money  to  a  destitute  rela- 
tion. • 

But  Berkeley's  design  was  not  fated  to 
succeed.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  never  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  was  not  sorry  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defeating  it  The  lands  in  St 
Christopher's  Island  were  sold  for  ninety 
thousand  pounds;  and  he  appropriated  the 
money  to  the  dowry  of  the  Princess  Royal, 
and  to  establishing  Protestant  settlers  in 
Georgia.  Berkeley  remained  about  three 
years  in  suspense.  At  length  he  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  for  particulars  of  the 
delay.  He  was  informed  by  hjm  of  what 
had  occurred ;  and  that  upon  applying  to  Sir 
Robert  in  his  behalf,  he  gave  him  the  ambig^ 
uous  answer,  "  that  if  he  was  asked  as  a 
minister,  .the  money  should  be  paid  when 
convenient;  but  that  his  advice  as  a  friend 
was,  that  Dr.  Berkeley  should  not  wait  for 
it"  Cruelly  disappointed,  Berkeley  deter- 
mined to  return.  Before  he  left  Rhode  Is- 
land, he  distributed  his  library  among  its 
clergy,  and  large  alms  among  its  poor.  His 
letters  to  Prior  during  his  absence  mark  his 
interest  in  the  colony ;  in  the  success  of  the 
Church  of  England  there,  "  which  all  sects 
allow  to  be  the  second  best;"  and  in  the 
growth  of  our  common  Christianity  through- 
out America.  But  they  do  not  allude  to 
Alciphron,  which  he  compoeed  at  this  period, 
and  which  we  account  his  most  solid  title  to 
fame,  nor  yet.  to  the  aflbetionate  respect  which 
met  him  every  where  In  the  colony.  A 
writer  in  the  Times  of  1806  gives  us  this  iu- 
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formatkm,  and  tdlsns  how,  after  a  oe&tvy 
and  a  quarter,  his  name  there  is  still  a  pleat- 
ing  reminiscence ;  and  how  the  place  where 
he  wrote  his  great  ethical  worii  is  still 
pointed  out  to  the  trayeller  from  home. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1732,  he  pub- 
lished Jieiphron.  It  was  carped  at  by 
Bolingbroke — ^then  fretting  at  his  political 
ostracism — as  "ia  parts  hard  to  be  under- 
stood;" and  loudly  assailed  by  Hbadley, 
who  most  absurdly  termed  it "  an  attempt  to 
make  nonsense  essential  to  religion^"  But 
the  admirable  clearness  of  the  majority  of 
the  dialogues,  and  the  general  felicity  of  its 
language,  secured  for  the  work  ample  repu- 
tation, and  for  the  author  a  renewal  of  ac- 
quaintance with  Queen  Caroline.  It  would 
seem  that  Hoadley's  view  of  it  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty  through  Mrs.  Clayton, 
and  that  this,  coupled  with  the  prevalent  an- 
tipathy to  Berkeley's  idealism,  had  preju- 
diced the  Queen  against  him.  Certainly,  in 
the  metaphysical  circle  which  surrounded 
Caroline's  tea-table,  and  in  which  Clarke  at 
this  time  held  a  prominent  place,  Berkeley 
was  not  likely  to  find  favor  or  justice.  A 
philosopher  who  had  made  "  abstract  space 
and  time  "  the  *'  high,  priori  road  **  to  prove 
the  being  of  a  God,  was  not  the  man  to 
praise  one  who  had  driven  away  these  ab- 
stractions frt>m  thought,  and  who,  by  Clarke's 
own  confession,  was  '*  unanswerable."  It  is 
not  impossible  that,  at  these  royal  causeries, 
learned  envy  may  have  detracted  from 
Berkeley's  genius,  and  characterised  as 
senseless  what  it  could  not  refute.  But 
Sherlock,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  who 
had  already  broken  a  lance  with  CoUins,  and 
who,  therefore,  was  fUlly  able  to  appreciate  an 
attack  upon  **  freethinking,"  was  resolved  to 
disabuse  the  Queen.  He  gave  her  a  copy  of 
AlciphroTif  and  asked  her  if  the  author 
could  be  a  mere  enthusiast.  Her  Majesty 
had  an  intellect  able  to  appreciate  the  genius 
and  power  of  the  argument,  and  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  the  style ;  and  immediately 
made  Berkeley  one  of  her  most  favored 
guests.  We  are  told  that  at  the  philosophic 
discussions  which  she  delighted  to  encourage, 
and  in  which  she  took  no  contemptible  part, 
Berkeley  and  Sherlock  were  ever  found 
ranged  against  Clarke  andHoadley. 

But  the  Queen  was  resolved  to  reward 
Berkeley  as  his  worth  and  genius  deserved. 
In^that  age  of  profligate  promotion  and  Wal- 
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the  State,  it  is  ptoasisg  to  Oiink  that  her  loft' 
of  philosophy  generally  raked  eminait 
divines  to  high  plaees  in  the  Cauureh.  It  il 
no  small  title  to  good  men's  praise  that. ski 
conferred  bishoprics  upon  the  authors  of  titat 
Analogy  and  Mciphrin.  It  is  said  that  aht 
had  got  Beritdey  appomted  to  the  Deaaefjr 
of  Down,  and  that  the  King's  letter  had  beoi 
made  out  for  the  purpose ;  but  that,  as  this 
had  been  done  without  the  knowledge  of  titai 
Lord  lieutenant,  his  Excellency  was  so  aiiisii 
offended  that  the  i^ipointment  was  cancelled; 
But,  however,  this  may  be,  the  Queen's  finer 
followed  Berkeley;  and  on  the  Itth  of 
March,  1734,  entirely  through  h^  influeaee^ 
he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  see  of  doyne^ 
in  Ireland.  On  the  19th  of  May  folloidag^ 
he  was  consecrated  in  Dublhi  by  thi 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishops  of 
Raphoe  and  KiUaloe;  and  he  immedkt^y 
proceeded  to  do  the  duties  of  his  diocese. 

From  this  peiiod,  until  it  approached  iti 
close,  the  current  of  Berkdey's  life  flowei 
on,  at  Cloyne,  unbroken  by  many  inddenli, 
and  reflecting  generally  images  of  cahn  da^ 
mestic  life.  The  narrative  of  the  seventen 
yean  of  his  episcopate,  is  a  specunen  of  thtt 
exercise  of  virtue,  accompanied  by  external 
blessings,  in  which  Aristotle  places  the  hap- 
piness of  man.  At  Cloyne,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland  at  this  period,  the  elements  of  sooi* 
ety  were  jarring  and  unkindly ;  but  though 
he  could  not  fbse  them  into  concord  he  ooaw 
bined  them  into  harmony  with  himself.  Ha 
was  placed  among  an  aristocracy,  which  di^ 
ferences  of  race  and  faith,  and  iniquitoas 
laws,  made  tyrannical  towards  their  depend 
ents,  and  which  gave  too  fkithfbl  an  image  of 
a  rapacious  and  ignorant  squirearchy.  He 
was  a  dignitary  of  a  Church  which  hlul  been 
perverted  into  an  outwork  of  the  Protestant 
garrison  nf  Ireland,  which  was  only  known  to 
the  people  through  the  tithe  proctor  and  his 
bailifis,  and  which  had  utterly  been  divoroad 
from  its  real  purpose.  Around  him  gnsr 
up  in  hopelessness  and  penury  a  people  wiio 
clung  with  eager  foith  to  their  peraeouted 
Church,  who  were  proscribed  by  law  from 
rising  in  society,  and  who,  therefore,  lifld 
Men  into  that  indolent  listlessness  whkli 
ever  characterizes  slaves.  But,  though  eat> 
"posed  to  influences  which  were  oalculirted  to 
cripple  his  usefulness,  to  limit  the  s|diere  of 
his  virtues,  and  peihapa  to  fill  him  with 
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gust,  Berkeley  managed  to  make  his  prea* 
'  enoe  felt  with  beneficent  authority  through- 
oat  the  entire  of  his  diocese.  He  conciliated 
the  Protestant  squirerarchy  by  the  amiability 
of  his  nature  and  the  dignity  of  his  man- 
ners, and  by  that  weight  of  character  which 
is  the  privilege  of  worth.  He  made  great 
efforts  to  raise  the  lower  orders  in  his  diocese, 
by  encoiuraging  manufactures,  establishing 
schools,  and  personally  attending  to  their 
welfare.  As,  doubtless,  he  felt  himself  de- 
barred by  his  position  from  attaining  their 
full  confidence,  he  applied  to  their  despised 
clergy  to  aid  him  in  the  good  work.  A  pam- 
phlet which  he  addressed  to  them,  under  the 
name  of  A  Word  to  the  Wise,  is  a  surviving 
record  of  his  liberal  feelings  towards  his 
Boman  Catholic  neighbors,  and  of  his  earn- 
est desire  for  their  amelioration.  It  admits 
the  many  grievances  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, but  urges  on  the  priesthood  the  duty 
of  encouraging  them  to  industry.  It. closes 
by  expressing  a  hope  that  both  Protestant 
and  Homan  Catholic  in  Ireland  might  bury 
their  animosities  in  love  for  their  common 
country,  and  in  doing  manfully  the  work  of 
the  Author  of  their  faith.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  such  sentiments,  illustrated  too  in 
daily  practice,  should  at  last  have  joined  the 
Protestant  bishop  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  real  good  will.  In  1749,  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  this  order  in  his  dio- 
cese for  '*his  manner  of  treating  persons  in 
their  circumstances  so  very  singular;"  and 
firom  this  time,  he  was  completely  trusted 
and  beloved  by  their  flocks.  At  a  time 
when,  probably,  no  other  Protestant  bishop  in 
Ireland  cast  a  thought  upon  the  neglected 
Catholic  peasantry,  Berkeley  was  winning 
their  affectionate  regard,  and,  throughout  no 
small  sphere,  spreading  "good-will  among 
men." 

Nor,  during  this  time  were  his  pen  and 
voice  altogether  idle.  Halley  and  some 
other  mathematicians  had  thought  fit  to  rid- 
icule the  evidences  of  Christianity,  because 
they  did  not  amount  to  mathematical  demon- 
strations. Berkeley  sought  to  stultify  the 
rejectors,  by  asserting,  with  great  ability  and 
argument,  that  whole  masses  of  their  own 
science  rested  upon  assumptions,  and  with 
this  object  he  assailed  the  theor}'  of  fluxions. 
We  will  not  enter  into  a  controversy  to  which 
we  could  not  do  justice,  and  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  no  longer  of  interest    But,  with  this 
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exception,  all  his  works  of  this  period  «rt 
practical  in  their  tendency.  In  1736,  he  pub> 
lished  TJie  Querist^  a  treatise,  in  our  jud^ 
ment  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  to  whidi 
we  shall  revert  hereafter.  In  the  following 
year  thef  existence  of  a  blasphemous  society 
in  Dublin  named  the  Blasters,  called  forth 
firom  him  an  indignant  reclamation,  and  in- 
duced  him  to  speak  with  great  effect  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords.  About  1740,  thai 
precarious  root  which,  even  then,  was  the 
staple  of  the  peasant's  food  in  Ireland,  sud- 
denly failed.  There  was  then  no  Imperial 
Parliament  to  shield  penury  from  fiunine,  no 
Poor  Law  to  force  property  to  support  the 
poor,  no  possible  organization  to  protect  the 
starving  c^wds.  The  cruel  sufferings,  the 
deaths  by  hunger,  the  melancholy  scenes 
which  then  were  witnessed,  are  described  by 
Berkeley  and  were  long  remembered  in  Ire- 
land. After  famine  came  disease,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  heavy  in  the  diocese  of 
Cloyne.  Berkeley  invented  a  remedy,  and 
found  it  so  efficacious  that,  in  1744  he  gave  it 
to  the  world  in  his  Siris,  or,  a  Treaiise  on 
Tar  Water;  a  work  in  which  he  details  all 
the  virtues  of  his  specific,  and  with  extraordi- 
nary, but  somewhat  misplaced,  argument  and 
learning,  tracks  them  beyond  their  material 
and  formal,  to  their  efficient  cause,  the  mind 
of  God.  The  list  of  his  works  is  closed  by 
his  Maxims  concerning  PatruAum^  a  satire 
upon  a  class  then  prevalent  in  Irelan'd,  and 
perhaps  even  yet  not  unknown  in  that  coun- 
try, the  tribe  of  noisy  and  pretentious  place- 
hunters.  It  would  seem  as  i(  in  these  his 
later  years,  the  duties  of  his  station,  the 
care  of  his  family,  and  the  tendency  of  expe- 
rience to  soberize  thought,  had  generally 
checked  his  love  of  speculation,  and  given 
his  mind  a  bias  to  practical  affidrs. 

Thus,  happy  in  a  femily  which  grew  around 
him  to  love  him,  and  followed  everywhere  by 
affection  and  esteem,  Berkeley  passed  on- 
wards from  manhood  to  old  age.  His  cor- 
respondence gives  us  a  picture  of  his  life. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  betook  himself  to 
Plato, — to  whose  genius  he  has  paid  many 
eloquent  tributes,-— perhaps  seeking  in  that 
great  thinker  a  supporter  of  his  own  philoso- 
phy, perhaps  musing  on  the  fiuoinating  pages 
of  the  Itepublie  pr  perhaps  rejoicing  that 
Revelation  had  solved  the  problem  of  the 
Phaido.  The  day  he  spent  in  the  duties  of 
his  episcopate,  ccmvermg  irith  his  cler^ 
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^ting  the  poor,  distiibutiiig  alms,  fnoounig- 
ing  industry.  The  evening  saw  him  quietly 
at  home,  teaching  his  children,  or  watching 
the  canvass  become  animated  by  the  painting 
of  his  wife,  or  listening  to  her  voice  in  the 
harmonies  of  Handel  or  PorcelL  Nor  are 
we  without  his  own  record  of  his  external 
life.  He  almost  persuades  Pope  to  visit  a 
neighborhood  sacred  to  Spencer.  He  gives 
a  passing  tribute  to  Swift,  when  at  length  the 
grave  had  closed  over  his  awful  old  age.  He 
cannot  help  showing  a  little  satisfaction  at 
the  defeat  of  his  old  thwarter,  Walpole.  He 
watches  the  career  of  Charles  Edward  with 
some  interest  and  alarm;  is  very  indignant 
with  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  betrays  a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Ma^  Theresa. 
It  would  also  appear  from  his  letters,  that 
Chesterfield  was  desirous  to  rabe  him  to  the 
primacy ;  he  certainly  had  the  refusal  of  the 
see  of  Clogher ;  but,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, he  preferred  to  remain  where  his  life 
was  so  happy,  and  where  he  was  so  secure  of 
many  friends. 

In  1752  his  health  began  to  &iL  He  had 
not  learned  that  episcopalian  savings  were 
justifiably  to  be  kept  intact  by  retiring  allow- 
ances, and  he  offered  to  resign  his  bishopric 
unconditionally.  To  the  Pelhams,  doubtless, 
this  act  must  have  seemed  fimatical;  but 
George  H.  was  struck  with  the  character  it 
revealed,  and  insisted  that  Berkeley  should 
retain  his  see,  with  a  full  dispensation  of  non- 
residence.  The  old  man,  accordingly,  re- 
solved to  spend  his  last  days  at  Oxford.  If 
for  a  moment  his  eyes  turned  to  London, 
where,  forty  years  before,  he  had  known 
early  fame,  and  had  made  many  friends,  he 
must  have  been  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
the  thought  that  now  there  were  none  to 
welcome  bim  there.  He  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  great  men  who  had  shed  lustre 
on  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  by  so  many  of 
whom  he  was  loved.  Addison  had  long  ago 
passed  away,  and  Bolingbroke  had  just  died 
to  leave  him  the  last  on  the  list.  To  Oxford, 
therefore,  his  thoughts  were  bent  In  July, 
1752,  he  left  Cloyne,  in  company  with  his 
wife  and  eldest  bod,  who  had  just  been 
entered  at  Christ  Church,  and  followed  far, 
we  are  told,  by  mourning  crowds,  who  had 
learned  to  bve  him.  His  last  episcopal  act 
was  to  make  a  lease  of  his  demesne  limds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

At  Oxford  he  ^vas  welcomed  M  befitted  his 


enuoeiioe.  Bnt  at  tfa^  tima  Utan  were  ftrw 
at  that  great  Univertity  who  could  a^^ireciata 
hisintelleotualh^t  The  Oxford  of  176d 
was  a  very  different  place  ih)m  that  Oxford^ 
which  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  beao 
so  tail  of  mental  life,  and  which  has  had  so 
marked  an  influence  on  English  thovight. 
The  stately  colleges,  and  the  hierarchy  of 
authority  were  there,  but  the  enexgy  of  Intel* 
lect  was  almost  wanting.  Oxford  had  become 
divorced  from  the  nation,  and  identified  more 
or  less  vrith  the  Jacobite  foction;  «ndt 
accordingly,  in  her  fellows  and  heads  of 
houses,  she  generally  reared  only  bigoted 
pedants — ^m  her  students.  Parson  Adamses 
and  sqube  Westerns.  Ten  years  before, 
Adam  Smith  had  been  there,  and  had  formed 
an  idea  of  the  place,  that  however  un&vcna" 
ble,  was  perfectly  just.  At  this  time,  indeedi 
if  we  except  Lowth,  Warton,  and  Blackstcme^ 
we  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  Oxford  hLA., 
in  early  manhood,  whose  future  eminence 
was  at  all  to  be  ascribed  to  university  influ* 
ences.  When  Berkeley  came  to  reside  at  Chxist 
Church,  the  only  intellect  at  Oxford,  that  was 
at  all  of  equal  power  with  his  own,  was  that 
of  a  sickly  boy,  who,  already  full  of  theology 
and  history,  had  recently  been  matriculated 
at  Magdalen,  and  was  destined  to  write  the 
Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Empire  of  Borne, 

But  Berkeley's  life  beside  the  Isis  was 
fated  to  be  hnd.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
1763,  he  was  reading  from  the  Bible  to  his 
wife  and  son,  when  a  palsy  of  the  heart  sud- 
denly came  on  him.  He  had  just  strength 
to  rise  and  turn  his  face  towards  the  wall,  when 
life  forsook  him,  and  he  dropped  down  dead. 
Few,  perhaps,  were  ever  better  prepared  to 
meet  that "  sudden  death  "  which  we  sedL  to 
avert  by  our  anxious  prayers.  His  foneral 
was  attended  by  all  the  dignitaries  of  Christ 
Chiurch,  but  would,  we  think,  have  presented . . 
a  more  touching  pageant  had  it  been  followed 
by  the  simple  mourners  who  would  have 
flocked  to  it  at  Cloyne.  And  yet  he  reats 
becomingly  within  the  University  of  Hooker 
and  Butler.  In  that  stately  pile  of  Wolsey, 
whichy  among  crowds  of  forgotten  names, 
has  reared  for  England  ten  generations  of 
eminent  men,  a  plain  tablet  tells  the  passef^ 
by,  that  "If  he  be  a  Christian  and  a  patriot, 
he  may  be  glad  that  Berkeley  lived.**  Not 
far  ofi^  in  marble  Hfe,  are  the  keen  and  care- 
worn features  of  his  antagonist,  Locke. ,  His 
portrait,  by  his  wifct  taken  at  *<  the  prime  tf 
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manhood,  when  youth  ends,"  and  repreeent- 
mg  delicate  Greek  features,  animated  by 
dark  eyes  in  lustrous  calm,  adorns  the  Ex- 
amination Hall  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

Thus  Berkeley  lived  and  died.  What,  as 
he  would  say  himself,  were  his  tracings  of  the 
shadow}'  images  that  flitted  before  his  mind 
in  the  twilight  of  its  prison-house,  before  it 
reached  the  upper  regions  of  completed  per^ 
oeption  P  His  works  may  be  classified  as 
metaphysical,  ethical  and  religious,  and  politr 
ical ;  and  we  shall  thus  consider  them,  espec- 
ially the  two  latter  divisions. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, his  Essay  toward  a  New  Theory  of 
Vision  is  the  ablest  and  most  original  of  his 
metaphysical  treatises.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  only  proper  objects  of  sight  are  light  and 
colors,  which  experience  gradually  arranges 
into  characters,  ftom  which  distances  and 
figures  can  be  suggested  to  us.  By  the  sense 
of  feeling,  or  of  touch,  we  acquire  the  ideas 
of  distances  and  figures,  and,  as  we  observe 
every  modification  of  distance  and  figure  to 
fbrnish  us  with  a  particular  visual  sensation, 
we  gradually  learn  what  distances  and  figures 
these  visual  sensations  indicate,  and  so  inter- 
pret them  instantly  in  the  act  of  vision. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a  person  endued  with 
sight,  but  devoid  of  touch,  would  see,  indeed, 
all  that  can  be  seen  by  any  one — that  is, 
shifting  combinations  of  light  and  color ;  but 
he  could  not  refer  them  to  any  tangible 
figures,  or  perceive  by  them  tangible  dis- 
tances; and,  on  the  other,  a  person  bom 
blind,  but  with  the  sense  of  touch,  though  he 
had  acqmrcd  a  full  tactual  perception  of  dis- 
tances and  figures,  would  not  be  able,  on  ob- 
taining suddenly  the  gift  of  sight,  to  adapt 
'  he  visual  sensations,  so  as  to  behold  objects 
Jke  other  men.  Hence  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  the  eye,  and  to 
adjust  in  its  proper  significance  the  dialect  of 
vision  by  which  we  converse  with  nature. 

His  theory  of  immaterialism,  or  more 
properly,  of  subjective  idealism,  has  long 
been  feimous,  though,  we  think,  less  worthy 
of  solid  renown.  It  is  not,  we  need  scarcely 
mtfj  to  "  be  silenced  by  a  coxcomb's  grin,' 
nor  yet  by  Dr.  Johnson's  somewhat  painfiil 
illustration,  but  we  conceive  that  it  has  fairlv 
been  defeated  by  philosophy.  It  falls  into 
the  /ollowing  analysis.  Intelh'gence,  argues 
Berkeley,  exists,  and  has  objects.    But  these 


are  ideas  or  things  suggesited  to  and  present 
in  the  mind,  but  e^ft  from  and  indepen- 
dent  of  it  Hence  we  have  ideas  of  thought, 
evolved  by  watching  the  operations  of  the 
mind  itself;  ideas  of  memory  and  imagi- 
nation ;  and  ideas  of  sense  or  sensations 
— that  is,  things  perceived  immediately 
through  the  senses,  present  in  the  mind  but 
distinct  from  it,  or,  in  oUier  words,  things 
either  seen,  or  felt,  or  smelled,  or  touched. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  ideas  of  thought, 
mcmor)',  and  imagination,  can  only  exist  in  a 
mind,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  eannoi  he 
conceived  as  existing  in  its  absence.  But 
that  which  is  termed  matter,  by  which  really 
is  meant  the  external  world,  would  also  seem 
to  exist  (Ally  in  a  mind,  or,  in  other  words, 
cannot  be  thought  of  as  having  a  being  witTt- 
out  a  mind.  For  every  particle,  or  every 
conglomerate  of  particles,  that  makes  up  the 
outer  world,  necessarily  must  be  a  thing,  or 
congeries  of  things,  either  seen,  or  felt,  or 
smelled,  or  touched,  or  heard — that  is,  a 
thing,  or  series  of  things,  perceived  immedi- 
ately through  the  senses ;  and  consequently, 
the  sum  of  these  things,  or  the  universe 
itself,  must  be  the  coUeei  of  percepts,  or 
total  of  things  perceived  immediately 
through  the  senses.  But  all  things  immedi- 
ately perceived  through  the  senses  are  ideas 
of  sense,  or  sensations :  and  as  these  evi- 
dently can  only  exist  in  a  mind— as  to  speak 
of  ideas  and  sensations  without  sopposing  a 
mind  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  speak  of 
fiowers  and  trees  without  implying  vegetable 
life — it  follows  that  the  outer  world  can  only 
exist  in  a  mind,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
cannot  be  conceived  as  having  an  existence 
without  it.  The  conclusion  therefore,  is,  not 
that  the  outer  world— finom  the  finest  atom 
that  **  scarcely  peoples  the  sunbeam  "  to  the 
mightiest  sphere  Uiat  revolves  in  circles  un- 
known— does  not  exist ;  it  clearly  has  an  ex- 
istence to  be  seen,  felt,  touched,  heard  and 
smelled;  but  that  existence  is  in  a  mind^ 
evidenced  and  realised  in  the  sensations ;  and 
therefore  its  Being  is  to  be  Perceived. 

But,  as  this  may  seem  paradoxical,  or,  at 
best  removed  from  common  apprehension, 
we  may  examine  the  theory  more  minutely. 
Lei  it  then  be  dearly  understood  that  the 
question  is,  not  whetlwr  natter,  or  the  outer 
world  does,  or  does  not  exist,  but  whether  its 
existence  is  in  a  mind,  or  can  be  eoneeived 
without  a  mind.    To  test  this,  let  us  suppose 
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the  abeolute  ezistenoe  of  this  entity,  mttter 
or  the  outer  world,  apart  from  and  independr 
ent  of  intelligence.  Now  matter  is  composed 
of  masses  of  inertness — according  to  this  hy- 
pothesis, infinite,  and  capable  of  perpetual 
subdiyision.  These  masses,  however,  when 
severally  analyzed,  resolve  themselves  into 
individual  bodies,  which  again,  when  scruti- 
nized, become  composites  of  extension,  weight, 
and  figure,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  the  prir 
mary  qualities,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
color,  taste,  smell  and  heat,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  the  secondary  qualities,  either  annexed 
to  them,  or  conceivably  annexable.  These 
qualities,  however,  wheUier  primary  iDr  sec- 
ondary, are  merely  ideas  of  sense  or  sensa- 
tions. For,  in  thefirai  placet  idAs  of  sense 
or  sensations  are  all  that  they  suggest,  or 
conceivably  can  suggest.  Thus  the  dividing 
a  tree  into  parts,  examining  it  with  a  micro- 
scope, biuming  it  in  a  fire,  moulding  it  into 
new  forms  for  architecture  or  shipbuilding,  is 
simply  varying,  diminishing,  or  multiplying 
sensations  or  ideas  of  sense  suggested  to 
us.  In  the  second  placet  the  qualides  into 
which  every  particle  or  conglomerate  of  par- 
ticles of  matter  resolves  itself  muH  be  either 
archetypes  existing  in  the  subjects  themselves, 
oi  which  our  ideas  of  sense  or  sensations  are 
the  types,  copies,  or  representations,  or  they 
must  be  ideas  of  sense  or  sensations  them- 
selves, since  otherwise  their  existence  is  in- 
conceivable. Now  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  secondary  qualities  of  any  Subject  of 
matter  whatever  are  not  archetypes  inhering 
in  it — ^but  present  themselves  in  changeable 
sensations.  The  color*  of  a  tree  varies  to 
every  possible  shade  of  hue,  as  we  look  at  it 
through  glasses  of  difierent  power,  or  at  dif- 
ferent distances ;  the  smells  of  it  would  be 
quite  various  to  nostrils  of  unequal  keenness* 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  its  taste, 
or  its  degree  of  heat.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  secondary  qualities  of  any  subject  of 
matter  do  not  inhere  in  it ;  and  if  so,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  its  primary  qualities  P  Now, 
Jirstt  it  is  impossible  in  any  subject  of  matter 
whatsoever  to  dissociate  altogether  its  pri- 
mary from  its  secondary  qualities,  or  to  con- 
ceive the  one  as  existing  alone,  independent 
*  of  the  other.  No  thought  can  body  forth 
into  form  any  thing  merely  extended,  organ- 
ized into  shape,  and  of^  certain  weight, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  annexing  to  it 
some  color,  some  possible  taste,  Mme  smell. 


and  some  degree  of  hmt,  or  eiM,  the  priHh 
tive  of  heat.  If,  therefore,  tlAi  primary  qui^ 
tiet  ci  any  subject  of  matter  are  insepariMy 
oonneoted  with  its  secondary  qnaUties,  so  thit 
one  cannot  be  imagined  apart  from  the 
other,  and  if  the  secondary  quaKties  do  nM 
inhere  in  the  subject,  it  follows  that  neitiier 
do  the  primary,  and  therefore  that  both  pre- 
sent themselves  in  sensations.  Seeondiyt 
upon  close  examination,  it  will  appear  that 
conceivably  the  primary  qualities  mt^  pre^ 
sent  themselves  in  changeable  sensations,  and 
therefore  that  they  do  not  inhere  in  any 
subjeet  Man  by  experience  assigns  to  tlangB 
a  certain  extension,  which  he.  accurately  pro- 
portkms  as  he  aj^roaches  or  recedes  from 
them,  so  that  the  different  objects  of  ti^^kt 
preserve  a  ratio  of  size,  when  viewed  repeiil- 
edly  at  equal  intervals  of  remoteness ;  but 
were  his  foculdes  suddenly  reduced  ex- 
tremely, would  not  that  extension  instantly 
be  altered  P  So,  too,  we  measure  subjects  of 
matter  by  definite  weights ;  but  if  our  capac- 
ity for  raising  or  lowering  them  were  at^ 
mented  or  diminished  in  an  extraordina^ 
degree,  would  not  their  weight  be  diflSsrent 
from  that  which  it  had  been  P  The  reason, 
therefore,  that  the  primary  qualities  of  any 
subject  of  matter  seem  to  be  necessarily 
inherent  in  it,  is,  that  they  present  themselves 
always  to  us  in  unchanging  sensations ;  but, 
in  irutht  the  one  are  really  no  more  existent 
in  it  than  the  other.  But  if  no  subject  of 
matter  contains  in  itself  archetypal  qualities, 
it  follows  that  all  its  qualities  must  be  ideas 
of  sense  or  sensations ;  and  as  these  clearly 
can  only  exist  in  a  mind,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  cannot  be  conceived  existing 
without  it,  it  follows  that  every  subject  of 
matter  exists  in  a  mind,  and  that  its  Esse  is 
PerdpL 

If  this  be  true  of  the  apparent  qualities  of 
any  subject  of  matter,  taken  alone,  so  it  is 
equally  true  of  those  apparofit  qualities  of 
sound  and  motion  suggested  in  sensations 
upon  certain  relations  of  difibrent  subjects  of 
matter.  And  if  it  be  true  that  every  subject 
of  matter  realizes  itself  in  ideas  of  sense  or 
sensations  which  can  only  exist  in  a  mind, 
this  is  true  of  the  sum  of  these  subjects,  or 
the  universe,  which  of  course  exists,  but 
exists  only  in  a  mind.  Hence  we  revert  to 
our  coneknion,  that  the  universe  has  a  being, 
but  that  thsi  being  is  in  a  mind. 

II  is  evident,  however,  that  matter,  the 
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outer  world,  or  the  universe,  does  not  exist 
in  the  mind  df  each  individual.  For  its 
existence  is  quite  conceivable  before  intelli- 
gence was  sphered  in  any  mortal  being ;  it 
mightf  therefore,  exist  independent  of  any 
human  mind ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  it  exists  in  each  individual  mind. 
But  as  it  cannot  eidst  without  a  mind,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  must  be  some  mind,  in  which 
it  can  have  its  being.  Now,  since  in  our 
contact  with  the  outer  world  we  experience 
ideas  of  sense  or  sensations  without  or  against 
our  own  volition ;  since  we  see,  and  hear,  and 
smell  and  taste,  and  touch,  the  instant  we 
interact  with  matter,  independently  of,  and 
contrary  to,  our  own  wills,  it  follows  that  the 
mind,  in  which  matter  or  the  outer  world 
exists,  is  immeasurably  more  powerful  than 
any  human  intelligence.  And  since,  as  we 
examine  the  universe,  we  gaze  with  awe  and 
wonder  at  that'  marvellous  scheme,  which 
reveals  itself  to  us  in  a  series  of  sensations — 
appearing  in  certain  fixed  successions,  com- 
bined in  an  harmonious  arrangement,  and 
filling  our  minds  with  a  sense  of  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  we  are  forced  to  concede 
that  the  mind,  in  which  all  these  things  have 
their  being,  is  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all- 
bountiful  ;  and  thus  we  have  in  nature  a  proof 
of  God — the  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and 
ever  beneficent  intelligence.  , 

From  these  principles  follow  several  very 
important  conclusions.  Firsts  matter  is 
merely  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  intelli- 
gence, not  a  self-existent  subtance.  Secondly, 
the  laws  of  matter,  or  the  outer  world,  are 
for  us  arranged  successions  of  sensational 
phenomena,  not  causes  operating  without  a 
present  mind.  Thirdly^  space,  which  has 
been  assumed  to  be  infinite,  eternal,  self- 
created,  and  omnipresent,  is  merely  the  sum 
of  the  universe,  existing  in  the  mind  of  God. 
And  a  consideration  of  the  truth,  thus 
explained,  shows  the  folly  of  Atheism, 
Paganism,  and  Scepticism.  For  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God  is  impossible,  when  every 
particle  of  this  outer  world  which  we  see  or 
touch,  and  which  reveals  itself  to  us  in  our 
sensations,  is  a  necessary  demonstration  of 
that  existence.  And  again,  if  men  firmly 
grasped  the  truth,  that  all  external  objects 
have  their  being  in  God,  they  would  scarcely 
deify  mere  evidences  of  Him,  but  would 
ascend  to  the  worship  of  the  Divine  Mind,  in 
which  alone   they  really  exist     Lastly,  if 


men  were  convinced  that  the  ideas  of 
or  sensations,  which  they  perceive,  are  not 
images,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  archetypes 
without,  but  are  the  very  things  themselvetb 
existing  for  us  in  our  sensations,  and  existing 
really  in  the  mind  of  God,  they  would  nol 
wander  in  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  their 
own  perceptions,  they  would  not  be  as  Pro- 
metheus is  said  to  have  found  them,  **  com- 
mingling in  vain  all  things  hke  the  shapes 
of  dreams." 

Such  is  Berkeley's  famous  theory.  We 
think  that,  two  thousand  years  ago,  Uie  sam« 
kind  of  paradox  was  confuted  by  Plato.  U 
rests  upon  the  assumption,  that  our  subjectiw 
apprehensions  of  the  outer  world  or  matter 
in  perception — i,  e.,  the  things,  ideas  of  sense, 
or  sensations,  which  toe  have,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly can  have  no  being  without  ovr 
minds,  give  the  perfect  Idea  of  its  objectiw 
existence — that  is,  as  it  t«  in  itself,  in  all  its 
possible  relations.  Assuming  this,  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  in  his  contact  with  matter,  HU 
things  vfhich  man  perceives  are  his  sensationSi 
and  therefore  that  the  existence  of  matter 
cannot  be  conceived  in  the  absence  of  a  mind. 
But  the  fallacy  lies  in  postulating  that,  be- 
cause we  can  only  comprehend  the  outer 
world  or  matter  in  our  sensations,  that  is, 
cannot  conceive  its  existence  without  a  mind» 
therefore  the  absolute  existence  of  an  outer 
world,  independent  of  any  mind  whatever, 
must  be  impossible,  Berkeley's  proof  demon- 
strates that  this  is  the  invariable  and  neces- 
sary relation  of  the  external  universe  io  our 
minds,  that  it  is  presented  to  us  conditionr 
ally ;  that  is,  that  for  us  it  has  its  being  in 
our  sensations ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we 
are  only  conscious  of  it  (t.  e.,  can  only  con- 
ceive it)  as  it  is  comprehended  by  our  minds 
(i.  e.,  as  it  exists  in  the  sphere  of  intelli- 
gence); but  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
that  the  outer  world  exists  in  other  relations, 
which  transcend  man  altogether.  It  tries, 
indeed,  to  explain  away  this  possibility,  by 
placing  the  existence  of  the  outer  world  in 
the  mind  of  God ;  but  as  this  is  obviously 
mere  h}'pothesis,  it  leaves  the  case  as  it  stood 
before.  Hence  he  has  to  fall  back  upon  the 
assumption,  that  this  possibility  is  impossible ; 
that  Is,  that  in  perception  we  comprehend 
things  in  all  their  relations  |  that  the  coUect 
of  our  precepts  is  the  intuition  of  external 
being,  or  simply  that  man's  knowledge  is 
omniscience. 
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It  is  quite  true  that  we  cannot  demonstrate 
this  possibility,  because  that  interaction  of 
our  minds  with  matter,  or  the  outer  world, 
which  we  term  perception,  evidences  itself  in 
sensations  only.  But  it  is  not  got  rid  of  by 
merely  showing  that  the  laws  of  our  being  do 
not  inform  us  of  it — that  we  are  not  made 
to  know  il  fully.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
pushing  Berkeley's  principles  to  their  fiill 
consequences,  by  negativing  it  as  impossible, 
that  is,  by  assuming  that  the  outer  world  can 
only  exist  relatively  to  us  in  our  sensations, 
and  cannot  exist  absolutely  in  other  relations, 
we  can  negative  the  existence  of  ourselves  as 
distinct  from  ideas  or  sensations  in  our 
proper  essence.  For  if  we  limit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  outer  world  to  the  proofs  of  it  in 
our  sensations,  we  are  bound  to  apply  the 
same  test  to  ourselves,  and  only  affirm  our 
existence  in  the  proofs  of  it  Now,  what  are 
these  proofs?  In  our  actual  relations  with 
ourselves,  and  with  other  men,  all  that  we 
can  apprehend  is,  that  we  think  and  feel; 
that  is,  that  we  have  ideas  and  sensations. 
But  if  this  is  the  complete  notion  of  our 
existence  in  all  its  possible  phases,  it  follows 
that  our  existence  is  the  having,  or  being 
conscious  of  ideas  and  sensation ;  and  there- 
fore, that  consciousness  of  ideas  is  the  defini- 
tion of  existence.  But  what  is  consciousness 
of  ideas  but  an  idea ;  and  what  therefore  is 
man^s  existence  hut  an  idea  ?  To  these  con- 
clusions proceeds  the  assumption  that  our 
subjective  apprehensions  are  the  necessary 
criterion  of  objective  existence;  that  things 
in  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness  must  be 
perceived  in  their  essential  being  and  com- 
plete relations;  that  the  manifestations  to 
the  subject  are  the  nature  of  the  object.  The 
assumption  ends  by  analyzing  both  mind  and 
matter  into  mere  phenomena ;  and  with  this 
reduction  of  it  to  absurdity,  perishes  the 
theory  based  upon  it.  The  deduction  from 
the  premises  may  be  unassailable,  but  the 
premises  rest  on  a  basis  that  drives  thought 
to  folly,  and  therefore,  that  cannot  be  the 
foundation  of  philosophy. 

The  ethical  and  religious  works  of  Berkeley 
are  mainly  comprised  in  Alciphron,  or  The 
Minute  Philosopher.  This  beautiful  product 
of  his  mature  manhood  seeks  to  defend  moral 
science  and  Christianity  against  the  cavils  of 
contemporaneous  infidels.  .  It  is  cast  in  the 
Platonic  mould,  and  is,  therefore,  rather  dis- 
cursive than  systematic,  and  rather  presents 
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truths  in  units  than  combines  them  in  a 
whole.  Though  not  altogether  free  from  a 
certain  stiffness  of  style,  it  is  truly  Platonic  in 
its  conceptions,  its  clear  and  confuting  reason- 
ing, its  delicate  irony,  the  grouping  of  its 
characters,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  its 
picturesque  setting.  Most  properly,  it  gene- 
rally .confines  itself  to  answering  objections; 
though,  in  two  or  three  instances,  the  author, 
to  use  his  own  words,  '*  abandons  his  in- 
trenchments,  and  makes  a  positive  attack.** 

The  dialogue  is  carried  on  between  Crito 
a  somewhat  positive  believer,  and  Euphranor, 
the  Berkleian  Socrates,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Lysicles  and  Alciphron  on  the  other.  Lysi- 
cles  is  a  mere  epicurean,  who  dislikes  all 
reasons  against  self-indulgence,  qpd  derides 
the  creed  that  man  has  a  work  to  do  in  vir- 

• 

tue,  an  end  to  attain  beyond  pleasures  of 
sense,  a  soul  to  outlive  death,  and  a  God  to 
obey.     Alciphron  is  a  being  of  a  diffident 
type,  formed  by  studying  Hobbes,  and  per- 
verting Locke,  and  by  the  vnritings  of  Shaftes- 
biuy  and  Bolingbroke,    From  the  diversity 
of  opinions  upon  metaphysical,  moral,  and 
religious    subjects,  he   concludes    they    are 
all  equally  untrue,  and  he  believes  only  in 
what  he  can  see  and  feel.    He  thus  rejects 
all  faith  in  man's  ''intellectual  being."  and 
limits  the  horizon  of  his  existence,  views,  de- 
sires, and  convictions,  to  the  narrow  region  of 
sense.    From  this  he  infers  that  high,  sensu- 
al gratification  is  the  end  of  life,  and  there- 
fore that  any  system  of  morals  which,  with  a 
truer  insight  into  man's  nature,  place  in  the 
Cosmos,  and  relations,  inseparably  connects 
happiness  with  acting  right,  and  misery  with 
vice,  and  consequently  bases  the  obligation  of 
virtue,  and  the  reason  against  wickedness, 
upon    an  enlightened  appreciation   of  our 
real  interests,  is,  in  his  ovm  words,  *^  a  mere 
bubble  and    pretence."    Since  he    believes 
only  in  the  visible  world,  he  consistently  dis- 
cards all  religions  which  tell  of  one  that  is« 
invisible,  and  try  to  satisfy  "  the  thought*^ 
that  wander  through  eternity; "   and  when^ 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  such  faiths  flour- 
ish and  prevail,  he  ascribes  them  to  the  ciai- 
ning  of  the  civil  magistrate,  who  interest^ 
edly  avails  himself  of  superstition  to  found* 
them.    And  thus  casting  out  mind,  faitb,  and^ 
virtue  from  the  world,  he  triumphantly  expels 
God  from  it  also,  and  proclaims  that "  Athe»  - 
ism,  that  bugbear  of  women  and  fools,,  is  the 
very  top  and   perfection   of  freethinkiDg^'' 
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From  this  "serene  temple  **  of  Lucretian  ms- 
dom  he  looks  with  peculiar  aTersion  upon 
Christianity,  and  struggles  to  root  it  up  by 
oriticaly  metaphysical,  and  ethical  expedients. 
And  yet  with  great  propriety,  so  strong  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  intelUgence  to  right, 
he  is  represented  as  an  admirer  of  virtue, 
although  he  insists  that  the  only  true  motive 
to  it  is  a  passive  perception  of  its  beauty,  not  a 
faith,  instanced  in  practice,  that  it  is  for  our  real 
benefit  His  political  system  is  rather  hinted 
at  than  defined,  but  seems  to  consist  in  a 
hatred  of  all  existing  governments,  and  a 
wish  to  establish  a  democracy  of  Atheists. 

The  first  dialogue,  after  a  Platonic  intro- 
duction, which  clearly  sets  before  us  the  re- 
spective Sf^akers,  opens  with  an  account  of 
Lyaicles'  and  Alciphron's  methods  of  scepti- 
cism, which  rather  irritates  Crito  and  amazes 
Euphranor.  When,  however,  Aldphron 
boasts  that  'doctrines  which  have  demol- 
ished the  whole  fabric  which  lawgivers,  phil- 
osophers, and  divines  have  been  creating  for 
so  many  ages,''  have  gained  many  proselytes, 
Euphranor  proceeds  to  test  their  soundness. 
First  he  probes  the  metaphysical  dogma  that 
nothing  can  be  true  but  that  which  is  per- 
ceived by  sense,  and  by  forcing  Alciphron  to 
admit  that  reason  may  bo  natural  to  man, 
though  not  so  apparent  as  the  senses,  though 
it  may  be  slower  in  growth,  and  more  diffi- 
cult of  development,  he  compels  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  objects  of  reason,  though  not 
sensible,  may  exist  and  be  true.  Thence,  he 
asks,  what  becomes  of  the  assertion,  "  that 
nothing  is  natural  to  man  but  what  may  be 
found  in  all  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages  of 
the  world ;  that  to  obtain  a  genuine  view  of 
human  nature  we  must  extirpate  all  the  ef- 
fects of  education  and  instruction,  and  regard 
only  the  senses,  appetites,  and  passions  which 
are  to  be  found  originally  in  all  mankind; 
and  therefore  the  notion  of  God  can  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  as  not  being  originally 
in  the  mind,  nor  the  same  in  all  men."  He 
next  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  variety 
of  opinions  on  subjects  that  may  be  termed 
not  sensuous,  as  scientific,  moral,  and  relig- 
ious truths,  necessarily  proves  that  they  are 
alike  to  be  rejected ;  and  having  shown  the 
folly  of  this  conclusion  in  a  series  of  exam- 
ples drawn  out  in  the  true  Socratic  method, 
he  dissipates  a  topic  of  lazy  or  superficial 
scepticism,  and  removes  an  antecedent  ob- 
jection to  ethics  and  Christianity.    Pausing 
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here  in  his  confuting  logic,  he  challenges 
Alciphron  to  test  the  truth  of  his  phikwophy 
by  its  efiects  upon  society,  **  since  the  general 
good  of  mankind  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a  rtde 
and  measure  of  moral  truths,  of  all.  sudi 
truths  as  direct  or  influence  the  moral  ac- 
tions of  men.''  After  much  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Alciphron,  who  is  tpo  quick- 
witted to  expose  his  ethics  to  this  ordeal,  and 
who  struggles  against  the  doctrine  that  & 
moral  system  should  be  guagcd  by  its  natit- 
ral  influence  upon  the  general  welfare,  Lysi- 
cles  fblls  into  the  snare,  and  enunciates  the 
theorem  that  virtue  is  an  evil,  and  vice  a  ben- 
efit to  civil  society.  In  the  second  dialogue 
this  doctrine  of  **  the  beautiful  and  never- 
enough  admired  connection  of  vices"  with 
the  public  weal,  is  vindicated  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  vice  conduces  to  the  opulence  of  the 
State,  which  is  sustained  by  arguments  that 
remind  us  of  the  pseudo-economists.  This 
nonsense,  which,  however,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  the  result  of  confronting  Aki- 
phron's  system  with  fact,  is  speedily  set  at 
nought  by  negativing  its  premises,  and  show- 
ing that  in  the  State,  as  in  the  imit,  vice 
naiurally  leads  to  penury  and  virtue  to 
riches.  Most  properly,  too,  Euphranor  ob- 
serves, that  even  if  this  principle  were  true, 
it  would  prove  nothing,  since  it  would  only 
show  that  the  attainment  of  the  greater  end, 
public  happiness,  is  incompatible  with  that  of 
the  lesser  end,  public  wealth.  Lysicles,  how- 
ever, here  ingenuously  confesses  that  his  the- 
ory is  but  a  pretext  to  excuse  indulgence  in 
sensual  pleasure,  which  is  his  gummum 
bonum.  This  leads  to  the  inquiry,  what  is 
the  greatest  pleasure,  in  which  he  is  driven 
at  last  to  concede,  that  sensual  is  inferior  to 
intellectual  gratification,  and  that  indulgence 
in  it  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  its  nobler 
rival,  degrades  man  to  a  brute,  and,  in  the 
great  account  of  life^  strikes  a  fbarful  balance 
of  misery  against  him.  This  topic,  which, 
however  trite  it  may  be,  must  be  treated  in 
every  ethical  discussron,  is  dwelt  on  and 
illustrated  with  peculiar  beauty.  Euphranor's 
sketch  of  the  mere  idolatorof  appetite  is  admir- 
able, and  may  be  read,  even  after  TeBny8on*b 
portrait  in  The  Ftnon  of  8in» 

"He  is  at  variance  with  himself.  He  is 
neither  brute  enough  to  coioy  his  appetites, 
nor  man  enough  to  sovem  tnem.  He  knows 
and  feeb  that  what  ae  pursues  is  not  his  true 
good,  his  reflectioD  serriDg  only  to  show  him 
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that  misery  irhich  liiB  habitual  sloth  and  m-  monstrous,  unbecoming  and  unnatural  P    H 

dolence  will  not  suffer  him  to  remedy.    At  is  cridcnt,  therefore,  that  this  notion  cannot 

last,  beinif  grown  odious  to  himself,  and  ab-  influence  practice,  since,  however,  illo^caUy, 

horring  his  own  company,  he  runs  mto  every  .^  j^  f^^^  ^^^        ^^^  ^^  ^y^^^ 

idle  assembly,  not  from  hopes  of  pleasure,      ...      .      ,,2.   \.^ c    l   — ^ 

but  merely  to  respite  the  pain  ofL  own  »\^.  vice  m  all  rtshideousness.      Such,  we 

mind.    Listless  and  uneasy  at  the  present,  he  beheve,  i^  Berkeley's  reasomng  m  this  dia- 

hath  no  dc%ht  in  reflectmg  on  what  is  past,  loguc,  though  we  confess  we  have  found  it 

or  in  the  prospect  of  any  thing  to  come,  difficult  to  analyse.    The  argument  is  thus 

This  man  of  pleasure,  when,  after  a  wretched  stated  by  Butler,  and  with    much  greater 

scene  of  vanity  and  woe,  his  animal  nature  is  depth  and  clearness. 

deaaibytur^8,tSiTl''si^onii^^^^  ♦i."^2i"^J'iI^^^^n^^7/ "^"^a  ^  ^ 

having  ^even  tried  or  known  the  t^e  nature  thoughts  talking  well,  and  drawmg  fine  pic^ 

^    ^  n  tures  of  it ;  this  is  so  far  from  necessarily,  or 

x%r^.^^  xi.  ji  i-  1         Ai.        J    ^  •      J  certainly  condudng  to  form  a  habit  of  it,  in 

With  the  second  dialogue  the  reduciio  ad  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  y^^^^^  ^,^^^  j^   ' 

abmrdum  of  ihe   sensual  theory  of  meta-  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  course,  and 

physics  and  ethics  is  brought  to   a  conclu-  render  it  gradually  more  insensible,  t.c,  form 

sion.  a  habit  of  insensibility  to  moral  considera> 

The  third   dialogue  examines  Alciphron's  tions.    For  from  our  very  faculty  of  habits, 

theory,  that  the  passive  contemplation  of  the  P*^?^«  impressions,  by  bemg  repeated,  grow 

beauty  of  virtue,  not  the  sense  of  its  neces-  7/^^':    Thoughts,  by  often  pasang  through 

i     .  .      1       •  *j       J    •  the    mind,    are    felt    less    sensibly;    being 

sary  tendency  to   happmess,  evidenced   in  accustomed  to  danger  begets  intrepidity,  iZ, 

practising  it,  is  the  only  proper  motive  to  it.  lessens  fear ;  instances  of  others  mortalily 

He  sets  up  this  ignis  fatuus  as  a  part  of  his  lessens    the   sensible  apprehensiona  of  our 

own  creed,  or  perhaps  as  an  idol  of  his  fancy,  own.^ 

inasmuch  as  his  intellect  admires  virtue  but      Berkeley,  however,  could  not  have  seen 

will  not  admit  a  true  means  of  vindicating  it  this  passage  when  engaged  in  vmting  this 

For  such  a  faith  he  exclaims,  **  would  give  dialogue,  for  the  Analogy  was  published  four 

great  advantages  to  the  Christian  religion,  years  after  it  ,*  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that, 

which  excites  its  believers  to  virtue  by  the  with  Butler's  Sermons  before  him,  he  persists 

highest  interests  and  pleasures  in  reversion,  in  resting  the  true  obligation  to  virtue  upon 

Alas,  should  we  grant  this,  there  would  be  a  the  experience  of  self-love,  not  upon  the 

door  opened  to  all  those  rusty  declaimers  natural  supremacy  of  conscience.    We  have 

upon  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  these  not  been  able  to  detect  a  line  in  his  works 

great  points  of  faith,  the  immortality  of  the  which  evinces  an  assent  to   Butler's  great 

soul,  a  future  state,  rewards  and  punishments,  ethical  discovery.    On  the  contrary,  he  seems 

and  the  like  exploded  conceits,  which,  per-  to  have  rather  disapproved  of  it 
haps,  according  to  our  principles,  may  pro-       The  basis  of  the  notion  of  a  moral  govem- 

duce  a  low,  popular,  interested  kind  of  virtue,  ment  having  been  laid,  by  the  admission  that 

but  must  absolutely  destroy  it  in  the  sublime  we  do  actually  feel  that  virtue  is  for  omr  real 

and  heroic    sense."      To    this    Euphranor  interest,  the  fourth  dialogue  removes  objeo- 

replies,  that  the  notion  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  tions  against  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 

cannot,  logically,  coexist   with   Alciphron's  God,  the  moral  governor.    And  here  Berke- 

own  speculations,  which  suppose  the  fitting  ley  passes  by  the  more  ordinary  arguments 

order  of  human  actions  to  be  full  of  deform-  for  the  Being  of  a  God  in  the  Christian  sense, 

ity ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  merely  a  splen-  to  introduce  proo&  derived  from,  or  in  har- 

did  patch  in  contrast  with  the  sordid  rags  of  mony  with,  his  own  metaphysics.    For  this 

sceptical  ethics.    For  if  the  sense  of  the  purpose  he  makes  Aldphron  reject  all  evi- 

bcauty  of  virtue  resolve  itself,  as  his  adver-  deuces  drawn  from  the  consciousness  in  man 

sary  admits,  into  a  perception  that  acting  of  an  all-perfect  being;  from  the  absurdity 

rightly  is  becoming  to  man,  is  in  harmony  of  an  infinite  progression  of  causes ;  from  the 

with  his  nature,  and  adapts  it  to  proper  ends,  general  consent  of  man  upon  this  particular; 

what  becomes  of  a  mond  creed  that  presup-  or  firom  a  consideration  of  the  utility  of  the 

poses  num  a  tool  of  chance  and  a  slave  of  belief,— that — si  Dieu  n'existait  pas  ilfau* 

appetite,  and  that,  therefore,  kieuhsates    a  droit  Vinvenier ;  and  he  confines  Euphranor 

eourse  of  conduct  vicious,  and  consequently  to  prooft  perceptible  by  the  senses.    These 
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oiejirstf  that,  as  we  infer  the  Being  of  other 
persons  from  sensible  tokens  of  the  working 
of  a  mind  or  spirit  within  them,  so  we  must 
admit  the  existence  of  God  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ideas  of  sense  presented  in  crea- 
tion ;  secondly,  that  as  our  being  is^evidenced 
in  speech, — ^that  is,  in  a  system  of  arbitrary 
signs,  fixed  by  mankind  as  a  medium  to  com- 
municate thoughts  and  ideas, — so  that  of 
God  is  made  apparent  by  the  language  of 
fightf  that,  is  by  a  series  of  images,  composed 
of  light  and  color,  in  endless  combinations, 
and  arranged  by  a  Power  superior  and  exter- 
nal to  ourseWes,  to  communicate  the  objects 
of  sight  with  equal  intelligibleness  to  all. 
These  proo&  are  certainly  beautiful  and  origi- 
nal ;  but  even  if  they  conyince  us  of  the 
Being  of  a  God,  they  fail  to  show  us  His 
moral  Goyemment ;  they  are  open  to  all  the 
objections  to  demonstrations  of  that  which 
we  belieye  to  be  undemonstrable ;  and  as 
they  rest  upon  very  difScult  and  abstruse 
metaphysics,  they  will  not  probably  command 
a  large  assent.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  first  of  them,  as  it  peculiarly 
illustrates  Berkeley's  style  and  method,  and 
seems  to  us  better  than  any  other  passage  to 
bear  detaching. 

"  Alciph,  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of 
proof  I  would  have ;  and  that  is,  in  short, 
such  proof  as  every  man  of  sense  requires  of 
a  matter  of  fact,  or  the  existence  of  any  par- 
ticular thing.  For  instance,  should  a  man 
ask  me,  why  I  believe  there  is  a  King  of 
Great  Britam  ?  I  might  answer,  because  I 
had  seen  him ;  or  a  ICing  of  Spain,  because  I 
had  seen  those  who  had  seen  him.  But,  as 
for  the  King  of  Kings,  I  neither  saw  him 
myself,  nor  any  one  eke  who  ever  saw  him. 
Surejy  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  God,  it  is 
very  strange  that  he  should  leave  himself 
without  a  witness:  that  men  should  still 
dispute  his  Being ;  and  that  there  should  be 
no  one  e\ident,  sensible,  plain  proof  of  it 
without  recourse  to  metaphysics  and  philos- 
ophy. A  matter  of  fact  is  not  to  be  proved 
by  notions  but  by  facts.  This  is  clear,  and 
full  to  the  point.  You  see  what  I  would  be 
at.  Upon  these  principles  I  defy  supersti- 
tion. 

"  Euphr.  You  believe  then  as  fiu:  as  you 
can  seer 

"  AlcipJi,    That  is  my  rule  of  faith. 

** Euphr.  How!  will  you  not  believe  the 
existence  of  things  which  you  hear,  unless 
you  also  see  them  P 

**Alci]^h,  I  will  not  say  so,  neither. 
When  I  msisted  on  teeing,  I  would  be  under- 
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stood  to  mean  perceivinf^  in  general:  out- 
ward objects  make  very  difierent  impres&onB 
upon  the  animal  spirits,  all  which  are  com- 
prised under  the  common  name  of  sense. 
And  whatever  we  can  perceive  by  any  sense, 
we  may  be  sure  of. 

*^  Euphr,  What,  do  you  believe  then 
there  are  such  things  as  ammal  spirits  ? 

"  Alciph,    Doubtless. 

"  Euphr,  By  what  sense  do  you  perceive 
them  ? 

"  Alciph,  I  do  not  perceive  them  imme- 
diately, by  any  of  my  senses.  I  am,  never- 
theless, persuaded  of  their  existence,  becaeuise 
I  can  collect  it  from  their  effects  and  opera- 
tions. They  are  the  messengers  which,  run- 
ning to  and  fro  in  the  nerves,  preserve  a 
communication  between  the  soul  and  out- 
ward objects. 

"  Euphr,  You  admit,  then,  the  being  of  a 
soul. 

**  Alciph,  Provided  I  do  not  admit  an 
immatenal  substance,  I  see  no  inconvenience 
in  admitting  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
soul.  And  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  thin 
fine  texture  of  subtle  parts  or  spirits  residing 
in  the  brain. 

**  Euphr.  I  do  not  ask  about  its  nature. 
I  merely  ask,  whether  you  admit  that  there 
is  a  principle  of  thought  and  action,  and  that 
it  is  perceivable  by  sense  P 

"  Alciph.  I  grant  that  there  is  such  a 
principle,  and  that  it  ft  not  the  object  of 
sense  itself,  but  inferred  from  appearances 
which  are  perceived  by  sense. 

**  Euphr.  If  I  understand  you  rightly, 
from  animal  functions  and  motions,  vou  infer 
the  existence  of  animal  spirits,  and  from  rea- 
srnable  acts  you  infer  the  existence  of  a  rea- 
sonable soul.    Is  it  not  so  P 

*^  Alciph.    It  is. 

"  Euphr.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  being  of  things  imperceptible  to  sense 
may  be  collected  from  effects  and  signs,  or 
sensible  tokens  ? 

**  Alciph.    It  may. 

*^  Euphr.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  is  not  the 
soul  that  which  makes  the  principal  distinc- 
tion between  a  real  person  and  a  shadow, 
between  a  living  man  and  a  carcass  ? 

"  Alciph.    It  is. 

<^  Euphr;  I  cannot,  therefore,  know  that 
you,  for  instance,  are  a  distinct,  thinking  in- 
dividual, or  a  Uving  real  man,  by  surer  or 
other  signs,  than  those  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred  that  you  have  a  souL 

^*  Alciph,    You  cannot 

<'  Euphr.  Pray  tell  me  are^  not  (dl  acts, 
immediately  and  properly  perceived  by  sense 
reducible  to  motion  P 

"^  Alciph.    Theyai*. 

^  Euphr.    From  motjoDBi  therefore,  you 
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infer  a  mover  or  cause,  and  from  reasonable 
motions  (or  such  as  appear  calculated  for  a 
reasonable  end)  a  rational  cause,  soulf  or 
spirit. 

"  Alciph*    Even  so. 

"  Euphr,  The  soul  of  man  actuates  but  a 
small  Dody,  an  insignificant  parti(Je,  in 
respect  of  the  great  masses  of  nature,  the 
elements  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  system  of 
the  world.  And  the  wisdom  that  appears  in 
these  motions,  which  are  the  effects,  of  human 
reason,  is  incomparably  less  than  that  which 
discovers  itself  m  the  structure  and  use  of 
organized  natural  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable. 
A  man  with  his  hand  can  make  no  machine 
so  admirable  as  the  hand  itself,  nor  can  any 
of  these  motions,  from  which  we  trace  out 
human  reason,  approach  the  skill  and  ccm- 
trivance  of  these  wonderhil  motions  of  the 
neart  and  brain,  and  other  vital  parts  which 
do  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  man. 
•    "  Alciph.    All  this  is  true. 

"Euphr,  Doth  it  not  follow,  then,  that 
from  natural  motions,  independent  of  man's 
will,  may  be  inferred  both  power  and  wisdom 
incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
soul? 

**  Alciph    It  should  seem  so. 

"  Euj^r.  Fiurther,  is  there  not  in  natural 
productions  and  effects  a  visible  unity  of 
counsel  and  design  P  Are  not  the  rules  fixed 
and  immovable  P  Do  not  the  same  laws  of 
motion  obtain  throughout?  The  same  in 
China  and  here;  the  same  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  at  this  day. 

<'  Alcipk,    All  this  I  do  not  deny. 

''  Euphr,  Is  there  not  also  a  connection, 
or  relation  between  animals  and  vegetables, 
between  both  and  the  elements,  between,  the 
elements  and  the  heavenly  bodies:  so  that 
from  their  natural  respects,  influences,  subor- 
dinations, and  uses,  they  may  be  collected  to 
be  parts  of  one  whole,  conspiring  to  one 
and  the  same  end,  and  fulfilfing  the  same 
design  ? 

'<  Alciph,    Supposmg  this  to  be  true. 

«  Euphr.  Wal  it  not  then  follow  that  this 
vastly  great  and  infinite  power  and  wisdom 
must  be  Supposed  in  one  and  the  same  agent, 
spirit,  or  mmd ;  and  that  we  have,  at  heart, 
as  clear,  full,  and  immediate  certainty  of  the 
being  of  this  infinitely  wise  and  powerful 
spirit,  as  of  any  one  human  soul  whatsoever, 
beside  our  own? 

"  Alciph.  Let  me  consider ;  I  suspect  we 
proceed  too  hastily.  What !  do  you  pretend 
you  can  have  the  same  assurance  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  that  you  can  have  of  mine,  whom 
you  actually  see  stand  before  you,  and  talk  to 
you  ? 

"  Euphr,    The  very  same,  if  not  greater. 

^  Alciph,    How  do  you  make  this  appear  ? 

**  Euphr,    By   the  person,  Ald^iron,  is 


m 

meant  an  individual  tbinkioff  thing,  and  not 
the  hair,  skin,  or  visible  sumce,  or  any  part 
of  the  outward  form,  color,  or  shape  of 
Alciphron. 

*"  Alciph.    This  I  grant 

"  Euphr.  And  in  granting  this,  you  grant, 
in  a  strict  sense,  I  do  not  see  Akipnron,  that 
is,  that  individual  thinking  thing,  but  only 
such  visible  signs  and  tokens  as  sug^ett  and 
infer  the  beins  of  that  invisible  thinkmg  prin- 
ciple or  souL  Even  so,  in  the  seu-same 
manner  it  appears  to  me  that,  though  I  can- 
not with  the  eyes  of  flesh  behold  the  invisible 
God,  yet  I  do,  in  the  strictest  sense,  behold 
and  perceive  by  all  my  senses  such  signs  and 
tokens,  such  ^ects  and  operations,  aa  suc^ 
eest,  indicate,  and  demonstrate  an  invisibTe 
God,  as  certainly,  and  with  the  same  evi- 
dence, at  least,  as  any  other  signs  perceived 
by  sense,  do  suggest  to  me  the  exist^ce^  of 

Jour  soul,  spirit,  or  thinking  principle ;  which 
am  convmced  of  only  by  a  few  signs  at 
effects,  and  the  motions  of  one  small  organ- 
ized body :  T^hereas  1  do,  at  all  times,  and  In 
all  places,  perceive  sensible  ngns  which  evince 
the  Being  of  God." 

•  In  the  fifth  dialogue  Alciphron  applies  to 
Christianity  the  test  by  which  Euphranor  had 
tried  his  sensual  Ethics,  and  seeks  to  prove 
its  natural  tendency  to  injure  civil  society. 
He  is  full  of  the  Lucretian  Ttuvtum  rdigU 
poiuU  suadere  malorum.  But  his  argu- 
ments, as  indeed  might  have  been  expected, 
are  merely  statements  of  erils  coincident 
with  Christianity,  not  consequent  upon  it. 
He  declaims  about  the  arrogance,  tyranny, 
and  acerbity  of  priesthoods.  He  charges 
upon  the  creed  all  the  crimes  and  atrocitiee 
committed  by  its  professors,  whether  under 
the  pretext  of  it  or  not.  He  identifies  the 
spiritual  essence  with  all  the  corruptions  of 
the  body  in  which  it  has  its  dwelKng.  It  is 
needless  to  notice  the  refutation  a^  fidlades 
which  would  prove  heat  injurious  because  a 
moth  flits  into  a  candle ;  law  a  curse  because 
some  lawyers  have  been  cheats ;  punishment 
by  the  civil  magistrate  a  crime  because  the 
innocent  sometimes  suffer;  and  good  itself^ 
evil,  because  accidentally  associated  with  it 
In  truth,  however,  it  is  hopeless  to  contend 
that  a  fiuth  which  inculcates  love  to  God  and 
to  our  neighbor,  self-denial,  and  upright  con- 
duct; and  which  removes  all  doubts  concern- 
ing the  necessary  connexion  between  virtue 
uid  happiness,  by  opening  to  us  the  prospect 
of  a  future  life  in  which  all  apparent  excep- 
tions to  this  law  shall  be  removed,  can,  in  its 
own  nature,  do  enl  to  a  State.    The  logk 
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that  would  accomplish  this  muat  reverse  all 
notions  about  the  natural  course  of  things. 

Though  Alciphron  cannot  deny  that  Chris- 
tianity may  be  useful  to  society,  since  it  gives 
a  sanction  to  law,  and  enjoins  honesty,  mod- 
eration, and  piety,  he  will  not  therefore  admit 
the  truth  of  its  scheme  and  doctrines.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  in  the  sixth  dialogue  he  proceeds 
to  criticise  Revelation.  His  objections,  which 
are  scarcely  of  the  kind  now  in  currency,  are 
against  the  Bible  itself,  as  an  organ  of  Revela- 
tion, and  against  its  contents  generally.  Who 
woidd  believe  that  a  book  came  £rom  God, 
the  authenticity  of  which  depends  upon 
remote  tradition ;  the  limits  of  which,  as  the 
divine  canon,  are  yet  in  controversy,  and 
which  is  full  of  forgeries  and  obscurity? 
This  is  readily  answered  by  showing  that 
there  may  be,  and  often  are,  the  same  objec- 
tions to  believing  the  authorship  of  any  other 
book  of  remote  antiquity,  and  yet  that,  some- 
how, they  are  felt  to  be  surmountable.  But, 
as  to  its  contents,  who  Would  believe  such 
incredibilities  as  miracles,  inspirations,  or 
prophecies,  or  that  God  would  command  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  like  the  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites?  And  again,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  chronology  of  tlie  Bible  is 
inconsistent  with  that  of  other  nations,  and 
that  many  of  its  events  are  not  recorded  by 
contemporaneous  historians?  The  reply  to 
these  attacks  is,  that,  historically,  there  are 
traces  of  belief  in  similar  "  incredibilities,"  in 
every  nation  in  the  world,  and  therefore  that 
there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  it :  that  these 
incredibilities,  however  unaccountable  they 
may  appear,  cannot  be  rejected  merely  for 
their  own  sake,  imtil  they  shall  be  shown  to 
be  impossibilities,  to  do  which  requires  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  power  of  God ;  that 
they  have  been  attested  by  many  witnesses 
without  any  proof  of  concert,  and  whose 
evident  interest  was  not  to  do  so;  that  a 
feith  in  them  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
that,  if  we  seek  to  exorcise  them  from  our 
minds,  we  are  certain  to  fall  into  credulities 
which  present  many  more  points  of  objection. 
As  to  the  argument  from  the  command  to 
slay  the  Canaanites,  the  answer  is,  that  this 
was  a  special  injunction  for  a  special  purpose ; 
that  the  general  precept,  "thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  is  a  part  of  the  divine  as  well  as  of  the 
moral  law ;  and  that  to  reject  Revelation,  as 
inconsistent  with  God's  attributes  for  this 
reason,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  deny  that  a  | 


Government  can  be  just  which  appoints  miii- 
isters  to  execute  its  penalties*  The  otber 
arguments,  drawn  from  external  evidence,  m 
some  chronological  errors  in  the  Bible,  and 
in  the  silence  of  history  as  to  some  of  its 
details,  are  met  by  a  denial  of  the  truth  of 
the  charges, — an  answer  which  modem  criti- 
cism will  hardly  admit  as  sufficient ;  but,  as 
these  cavils  are  quite  consistent  with  the  sup> 
position  that  the  Bible  comes  from  God,  is  a 
Revelation  of  His  dealings  with  man,  and 
gives  us  a  rule  of  life  marked  out  by  the 
divine  will,  we  may  pass  them  by.  Very 
beautifully  Berkeley  &us  gives  a  general 
answer  to  all  such  objections :  "  Things,  to 
our  wisdom  unaccountable,  may,  nevertheless, 
proceed  from  an  abyss  of  wisdom  which  our 
line  cannot  fathom :  prospects  viewed  but  in 
part,  and  by  the  broken,  tinged  light  of  our 
intellects,  though  they  may  seem  dispropor- 
tionate and  monstrous,  may,  nevertheless,  ap- 
pear quite  otherwise  to  another  eye,  and  in  a 
different  situation:  in  a  word,  as  human 
wisdom  is  but  childish  folly  in  respect  to  the 
divine,  so  the  wisdom  of  God  may  sometimes 
seem  foolishness  to  man." 

Foiled  in  his  criticis|m,  Alciphron,  in  the 
seventh  and  last  dialogue,  betakes  himself  to 
the  metaphysical  laboratory  of  Locke,  and 
issues  from  it  completely  equipped  against 
Christianity.  This  philosophy,  doubtless  un- 
intentionally, has  always  supplied  weapons 
against  religion.  Thus,  from  its  applying  the 
common  term  ideas  to  our  tensoHons  and  to 
the  active  operations  of  Hu  nind  iisdf/\X 
was  warped  by  Condillac  into  a  Lucretian 
psychology.  But  Berkeley,  in  the  disguise  of 
Alciphron,  seeks  to  show  the  skeptical  tend- 
ency of  its  theory  of  abstraction,  and  of  its 
tenet,  that  ideas  must  underlie  every  term  in 
language.  This  is  the  pith  of  Alciphron's 
argument.  Since,  in  perceptible  objects, 
many  ideas  are  found  combined,  the  mind  has 
the  faculty  of  distinguishing  them  from  each 
other,  and  separating  them  into  their  several 
forms.  Thus  as  the  object  man  comprises 
the  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  color,  ratK>nal, 
living,  and  the  like,  we  have  the  fitculty  of 
resolving  these  ideas  into  their  separate  types 
or  figures.  But  further,  as  in  perception 
some  ideas,  or  apprehended  forms,  are  found 
to  be  common  to  many  iodifidiial  objects,  the 
mind  can  abstract  these  common  ideas ;  that 
is,  can  draw  them  ol(  so  to  speak,  from  the 
objects  they  refer  to  in  eommon,  and  condense 
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thetti  into  new  ibrms,  vhiksh  body'ftrtli  to 
the  understandings  in  distinel  shapes,  the 
common  qualities  of  these  'objects.  Thw, 
inasmuch  as  all  individual  men  present  in 
common  the  ideas  of  reason,  life,  and  exten- 
sion, we  can  cut  off  from  inditiduals  these 
^mmon  ideas,  and  so  get  at  a  new  abstract 
idea  of  reason,  life,  and  extension,  which  shall 
stand  indifferently  for  these  qualities  in  all 
men.  But  also,  when  all  these  common 
qualities  of  any  class  of  objects,  capable  of 
real  being,  have  been  abstracted  into  new 
ideas,  separated  from  those  qualities  which 
are  not  in  common,  these  ideas  can  be  ftised 
into  another  abstract  idea,  which  represents 
the  entire  class  of  objects,  not  in  particular 
individuals,  but  each  and  all  alike.  For 
example,  if  the  sum  of  the  common  qualities 
of  man  be  reason,  life,  and  extension,  the 
mind,  when  it  has  formed  abstract  ideas  of 
these  qualities,  puts  them  together  into  the 
abstract  idea  of  man,  which  does  not  image 
forth  any  particular  man,  since  it  does  not 
represent  Ms  peculiar  difference,  but  gives  to 
the  mind  a  copy  of  man  in  general.  But 
further;  as  general  terms  are  confessedly 
not  the  marks  of  the  ideas  of  individual 
objects,  they  must  be  the  signs  of  these 
abstract  ideas.  Thus  the  general  term 
*  man  "  is  not  the  mark  to  suggest  a  partkm- 
lar  individual,  as  Peter  and  Paul,  but  is  the 
proper  sign  of  the  abstract  idea  of  man,  the 
verbal  token  of  that  which  is  the  mental 
image  of  each  and  all  men.  And  heuQe, 
since  words  are  only  signs  of  ideas,  since 
ideas  must  always  underlie  them,  it  fellows 
that  any  general  term,  which  does  not  convey 
to  the  mind  an  abstract  idea  of  something,  is 
idealess,  and  therefore  nonsensicaL 

With  these  arguments,  which  we  believe 
can  all  be  derived  from  Locke,  Alciphron 
makes  short  work  of  Christianity.  Take,  he 
observes  the  term  "grace."  It  is  a  general 
term;  it  does  not  stand  for  any  particular 
thing  or  individual  object.  It  follows,  there- 
fere,  that  it  must  betoken  some  abstract  idea, 
either  of  a  quality  common  to  objects,  or  of 
a  ciass  of  objects  capable  of  real  being,  or  at 
least  of  something  appertaming  to  many  in- 
dividuals, which  can  be  drawn  off,  and  fermed 
into  an  abstract  idea.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  frame  any  such  mental  figure  or  idea,  and, 
therefore,  the  term  is  idealess,  and  conse- 
quently absurd.  In  reply,  Euj^anor  asks 
him  to  frame  an  abstract  idea  of  the  term 
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manly  olgects,  whidi  abmct  iiiUL,  aoocidteg 
to  tiie  hypothesis,  is  to  be  severed  feoiti  «U 
pardonkr  djects,  and  to  suggest  a  dkftjaOi 
mental  image.  Alciphron  finds  thishnpowi* 
blei  and  is  then  Teqnested  tafratm*  sn  (d>> 
street  idea  of  **  tiiangle,''  which  shall  not 
give  the  image  of  any  partioukr  triangis^ 
but  shall  represent  to  the  mind  the  eiitin 
class  of  three  angled  iguree.  Being  heve 
equally  at  feult — as,  indeed,  his  master  wat 
before  him — ^he  is  driven  to  admit  that  Ui 
demonstration  is  ^  vain  wisdom  all  and  fe]s9 
philosophy,''  that  abstract  ideas,  as  mental 
phenomena,  cut  off  from  all  objects,  are  noii* 
existent,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  framed  by 
Alciphron's  process,  and  that,  masmudh  as 
general  terms  are  elements  of  lang¥Agt^ 
which  may  eitheif  not  convey  ideas  at  al]»  init 
may  be  used  to  communicate  emotions  and 
feefings,  oz  which,  when  taken  in  sentenceSy 
may  convey  notions  or  ideas  quite  distinct 
from  any  ideas  that>  taken  apart,  may  under- 
lie each  term,  they  do  not  ntceascarUy  su^ 
gest  to  the  mind  any  distinct  image  in  eadi 
term  set  alone.  How  true  this  is  of  general 
terms  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  takes 
up  a  sentence  containii^  them«  Thus  in  the 
text, "  man  shall  not  live  by  breads  but  by 
every  word  which  cometh  htm.  the  mouth  of 
God,**  it  is  evident  that,  this  conveys  to  the 
mind  a  notion  of^a  law  for  man,  but  does 
not  suggest  to  it  any  separate  ideas  of*'  word 
or  man.'*  And  hence  the  doctrine,  that  every 
general  term  in  language  must,  when  used, 
suggest  an  abstract  idea,  is  altogether  fritile  i 
and  so  Alciphron's  philosophy  falls  to  the 
ground.  We  may  here  incidentally  obesirvey 
that  because  in  this  and  other  places  Berke- 
ley assuls  Locke's  theory  of  abstraction^  and 
denies  that  abstract  ideas  can  be  formed  by 
a  kind  of  presemding  from  pariicularSf  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  is  a  mere  nominaUst 
On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  admits  that 
words  are  not  the  only  cause  of  our  formiqg 
general  ideas ;  that  general  ideas,  represent 
ing  the  conformity  between  individuals  of  the 
same  sort,  do  exist,  though  not  elaborated  by 
abstraction ;  and,  therefore,  we  apprehend  he 
is  to  be  classed  as  a  conceptuaUst. 

But  further,  Euphranor  asks,  Are  not  re- 
ligious doctrines  matters  of  feith  P  And  does 
faith  presuppose  an  intellectual  perception 
of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  terms  of  each 
proposition  we  are  called  on  to  believe  P    If 
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we  bdlieTe  that  ^'ttod  is  a  Bpirit,''  do  we 
"wiredraw  ideas  "  of  "  God"  and  "  Spirit? 
On  the  contrary,  is  not  faith  an  assent  to  a 
proposition,  or  series  of  propositions,  more  or 
less  determined  by  our  moral  faculties? 
Try  religion  and  scepticism  by  the  same  test, 
with  regard  to  this  particular.  Do  not 
sceptics  require  faith  in  the  proposition  "  that 
fiite  rules  the  world  ?  "  And  yet  does  every 
one  who  believes  in  this  adjust  distinct  ideas 
of  ''  Me  and  world  '^  ?  It  must  be  admitted 
this  is  not  the  case ;  and  yet  faith  in  the 
dogma  may  and  does  exist;  for  it  is  not  a 
perception  of  the  ideas  of  its  terms,  but  a 
moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  assent  to  any 
doctrine  that  really  obtains  for  it  extensive 
credit. 
Alciphron  liow, 

*'  Quite  at  a  loss,  for  all  his  darts  were  spent,'* 

takes  refuge  in  fatalism.  We  quote  the  pith 
of  Berkeley's  refutation,  as  it  is  remarkably 
terse  and  lucid,  and  applies  to  this  doctrine 
its  only  satisfactory  solution,  its  utter  nega- 
tion in  practice,  that  is,  its  confutation  by  man 
himself  in  all  his  dealings : — 

"AlcipJi.  But  still  the  question  recurs, 
whether  man  be  free  ? 

"  Euphr.  To  determine  this  question, 
ought  we  not  first  to  determine  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  free  ? 

"  Alciph    We  ought. 

**  Eupiir,  In  my  opinion,  a  man  is  said*  to 
be  free,  so  far  forth  as  he  may  do  what  he  will. 
Is  this  so,  or  is  it  not  ? 

"  Alciph.    It  seems  so. 

"  Euphr.  Man,  therefore,  acting  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  may  be  accounted  free. 

'*  Alciph.  This  I  admit  to  be  true  in  the 
vulgar  senRe,  but  a  philosopher  goes  higher, 
and  inquires  whether  man  be  free  to  will. 

"  Euphr.  That  is  whether  he  can  will  as 
he  wills.  I  know  not  how  philosophical  it 
may  be  to  ask  the  question,  but  it  seems  very 
unintelligible.  The  notions  of  guilt  and 
merit,  justice  and  reward,  are,  in  the  minds 
of  men,  antecedent  to  all  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions; and  according  to  these  received 
natural  notions  it  is  not  doubted  that  man  is 
accountable,  that  he  acts  and  is  self-deter- 
mined." 

Alciphron,  having  now  made  all  his  objec- 
tions, collapses  into  universal  scepticism. 
navTa  imoTof^vg  is  his  arcanum,  which  perhaps 
some  persons  would  not  wish  to  have  trans- 
lated into  "  everything  is  subjective."  The 
dialogue  closes  with  some  admirable  remarks 
to  which  we  can  only  refer.    The  following  is 
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quite  in  Butler's  sj^t :  <'  Whether  the  pte« 
oiples  of  Christians  or  infidels  are  truest  mij 
be  made  a  questicm,  but  which  are  taftst 
there  can  be  none.  Certainly  if  you  dodbt 
of  all  opinions,  you  must  doubt  of  yomr  own ; 
and  then,  for  aught  you  know,  the  Christitn 
may  be  true.  The  more  doubt,  the  mote 
room  for  faith,  a  sceptic  of  all  men  having 
the  least  right  to  demand  evidence.  Btnt, 
whatever  imcertainty  there  may  be  abont 
other  points,  thus  much  is  certain :  either 
there  is,  or  is  not  a  God :  there  is,  or  ianot  a 
Revelation :  man  either  is,  or  is  not  an  agent: 
the  soul  is,  or  is  not,  immortal  If  the  nega- 
tives are  not  sure,  the  afl&rmatives  are  possi* 
ble.  If  the  negatives  are  improbable,  the 
affirmatives  are  probable.  In  proportion  as 
any  of  your  ingenious  men  findis  hhnself  un- 
able to  prove  any  one  of  these  negatives  he 
hath  grounds  to  suppose  he  is  mistaken." 
The  practical  conclusion  of  course  is,  that, 
even  on  the  sceptic's  own  principles,  where 
there  is  room  for  doubt,  that  £Bdth  should  be 
adopted  which  is  most  for  man's  welfieure. 
The  point  is  thus  put  in  the  Analogy :  **  num- 
berless instances  might  be  mentioned  respect- 
ing the  common  pursuits  of  life  where  a  man 
would  be  thought  distracted,  and  that  in  a 
literal  sense,  who  would  not  act,  and  vrith 
great  application  too,  not  only  upon  an  even 
chance,  but  even  upon  much  less "  of  the 
credibility  of  that  which  had  determined  his 
conduct. 

The  principal  political  work  of  Berkeley  is 
the  QuerUtj  a  series  of  problems,  suggested 
by  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  author's 
time.  It  well  illustrates  the  truth  of  an  ob- 
servation in  it  "  that  an  early  habit  of  reflec- 
tion, though  obtained  by  speculative  sciences, 
may  have  its  use  in  practical  afiJEurs."  In  our 
judgment  the  Q^jerisi  is  the  clearest  expo- 
nent of  the  social  state  of  Ireland  in  the  sud- 
dle  of  the  last  century,  and  contains  the 
wisest  appreciation  of  its  distemperSy  and 
their  remedies,  that  can  be  met  with.  It  ib 
almost  free  hrom  the  tone  of  sectarianismi  and 
prejudice  of  caste,  which  charactenBes  the 
works  of  every  Anglo-Irish  Protestant  of  this 
period ;  it  is  distinguished  finmi  all  eontem- 
poraneous  writings  in  its  liberality  to  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  nation,  and  in  its  iden* 
tifying  the  welfare  of  Ireland  with  that  of  all 
classes  in  it ;  and  if  it  wants  boldness  in  its 
details  of  abuses  and  plans  for  improvement, 
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diu  miut  be  attributed  to  the  nndtm  mod- 
tatj  ft  Berkeley's  diapontioa.  Jt  ihom  tlao 
«n  intight  into  the  leading  truUu  of  political 
^  economy,  which  ia  aurpriung  in  the  mm  of 
one  who  preceded  Adam  Smith  by  a  full  gen> 
csatioD.  When  it  was  mitten,  Ireland  wai 
probably  the  worst  governed  and  moit  miser- 
able dependency  of  the  crown.  The  penal 
laws  were  doing  their  work  in  deepening  and 
making  impasaable  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  dominant  and  the  subject  races 
in  that  country,  in  checking  the  free  transfer 
of  landed  property,  banishing  from  it  indut- 
by  and  capital,  and  embittering  the  relations 
between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  «<xL 
The  restrictions  too  upon  commercial  and 
maDufacturing  enterpiiae  in  Ireland  were 
<diecking  seterely  the  natural  growth  of  its 
opulence.  Already  the  results  were  becom- 
ing apparent.  Already,  in  an  embarrused 
and  domineering  proprietary ;  in  middleman 
tennrea  fh»ining  the  soil  in  feudal  letters  i  in 
a  degraded  peasantry  eking  out  life  in  ^e 
potato;  in  undere loped  industrial  resources; 
in  data  hatreds  and  sectarian  animoaities, 
were  to  be  traced  the  symptoms  of  that  lo- 
aal  disorganization,  of  which  the  historian  of 
the  last  ten  years  will  write  the  catastrophe, 
and,  let  us  hope,  the  epitaph.  Berkeley's 
thooghts  on  the  subject  may  be  classed  under 
tluee  heads — 1.  Political;  2.  Economioalt 
and  3.  NationaL  One  extract,  which  is  all 
for  which  we  can  afford  space,  relates  to  our 
author's  economic  views. 

"  Whether  the  four  elements,  and  man's 
labor  therein,  be  not  the  true  source  of 
wealth  P 

"  Whether  money  is  to  be  considered  as 
having  an  intrinsic  value,  or  as  being  a  com- 
modity, or  standard,  or  measure,  or  a  pledge, 
as  is  variously  suggested  by  writers  r  And 
whether  the  true  idea  of  money,  as  such,  be 
not  altogether  that  of  a  ticket  or  counter  P 

"  Whether  a  fertile  land,  and  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  would  not  prove  inexbaus' 
tible  fiudi  of  real  wealth,  be  uie  counters  for 
vending  thereof  what  you  will,  paper,  gold, 
or  silver  P 

"  Whether  even  gold  and  silver,  if  they 
should  lessen  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
would  not  be  ruinous  to  a  country  P  And 
whether  Spain  be  not  an  instance  of  this  P 

*'  Whether  the  real  foundations  of  wealth 
be  not  laid  id  the  numbers,  the  frugsJity,  and 
the  industry  of  the  people  F  And  whether 
all  attempts  to  enrich  a  nation  b^  other 
means,  as  reismg  the  coin,  ato^-jobbing,  and 
the  lilie  acts,  are  not  vain  P 


"WlMther  it  be  sot  agiMd,  tint  pap«r 
hath  in  many  retpeota  the  advantage  ovo 
~  lin,  as  being  of  more  dispatch  in  paymeQta, 

ore  easily  transferred,  pteserveo,  and  !«■ 

ivered  when  lost  F 

"  Whether  tbe  credit  of  the  ^bEo  ftflidi 

i  not  a  mine  of  gold  to  Ena-landP  Ab^ 
whether  any  step  that  shoula  Itmnn  tUi 
credit,  ousht  not  to  be  dreaded  P 

"  Whether  money  lying  dead  in  the  hok 
of  Amsterdam  would  not  be  as  useleaa  at  in 


use  it  doth  not  increase  its  ouanlih'  m 
gold  and  silver  F  And  whether  it  i*  poenble 
a  couatiy  should  not  tiirive,  while  wanta  a* 
supplied,  and  business  goes  on  P 

"  Whether  the  general  rule  of  detennining 
commerce  by  its  balance,  doth  not,  like  other 
general  rules,  admit  of  exceptions  P 

"  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  monatroni 
felly  to  import  nothing  but  gold  and  nlvei^ 
supposing  we  might  do  it,  from  every  foreign 
port  to  which  we  trade  F  And  yet  whether 
some  men  may  not  think  this  foolish  droun^ 
stance  a  very  nappy  one  P 

"  Whether  he  must  not  be  a  wrongheaided 
patriot,  or  politician,  whose  ultimate  viev 
was  drawing  money  into  a  country,  and  keep- 
ing it  there  F 

"  Whether  it  would  not  be  a  ailly  pngeot 
in  any  nation,  to  hope  to  grow  rich  by  pn>- 
hibitina  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  f 

"  Whether  keeping  cash  at  home,  or  send- 
ing it  abroad,just  as  it  must  seem  to  piomoti. 
industry,  be  not  the  real  interest  of  every 
nation  P  " 

Some  of  the  observationB  in  this  treatise, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  exisUng  knowl- 
edge, and  from  our  present  standing  point  Of 
experience,  may  appear  commonplace.  But 
we  venture  to  think  that  it  is  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  contemporaneous  writer  on  the 
Bodal  science.  Its  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  true  sources  of  wealth,  of  the  falladea  of 
the  old  mercantile  theory  of  economioe,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  just  government  for  the 
Irish  nation,  are,  in  our  judgment,  not  to  be 
found  so  clearly  developed  by  any  othei 
thinker  before  Adam  Smith.  It  is  cmioia 
how  little  comparative  popularity  the  Queritt 
enjoyed,  when  contrasted  with  the  coarse  and 
able,  but  grossly  ignorant  Ihapier'a  Letttr*. 
But  time  has  separated  the  diaff  from  the 
wheat.  It  may  ako  be  observed  that  ChesteiH 
field  was  an  admtrerof  Berkeley's  work ;  and 
Chesterfield  was  the  first  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
from  1688  to  I7U,  who  advocated  an  to- 
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lightened  and  just  policy  towardBibat  coun- 
try. 

Looking  at  Berkeley,  generally,  we  do  not 
rank  him  in  the  first-class  of  metaphysical 
thinkers.  His  is  rather  the  credit  of  carrying 
out  the  theory  of  suhjective  idealism  to  its 
consequences,  regardless  of  any  difficulties 
involved  in  the  process.  We  have  already 
given  our  reasons  for  rejecting  the  entire 
theory  as  fallacious,  and  as  based  upon  an 
hypothesis  that  is  utterly  untrue.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  Berkeley's  philosophy,  hke 
every  other  system  that  rests  upon  Uie  old 
sophistical  tenet  '^that  every  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,^  leads  directly  to 
scepticism.  But  as  a  metaphysical  toriter  his 
merits  are  of  the  highest  order.  So  perfect 
and  delightful  a  style,  logical  in  all  its  deduc- 
tions, copious  and  clear  in  all  its  illustrations, 
has  rarely  adorned  a  work  on  abstract  thought. 
A  view  of  him  as  an  ethical  thinker  naturally 
suggests  a  comparison  with  his  great  con- 
temporary, Butler.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  how  they  differ  with  regard  to  the  true 
foundation  of  moral  obligation.  But  in  al- 
most every  particular  of  method,  and  in  their 
general  conception  of  the  subject,  these 
eminent  men  are  dissimilar.  Berkeley,  in 
his  ethics,  is,  we  think,  a  Platomst.  Thus  he 
evolves  the  idea  of  a  Deity  all-wise  and  all- 
good  from  a  con^deration  of  the  elements  of 
the  universe,  but  he  touches  slightly  upon 
man's  relations  with  Him.    Thus  he  proves 
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the  dependence  of  happineat  upon  wtne 
rather  by  contemplating  the  place  of  man  m 
the  order  of  creation,  than  by  analyang  hit 
nature  to  find  out  his  proper  work.  Butler  # 
is  eminently  original^  but  in  ethical  meUiod 
is,  we  think,  an  Aristotelian.  Startmg  almost 
where  Berkeley  stops,  with  the  assumptioii  of 
a  Creator,  he  investigates  man'a  position 
towards  Him,  and  proves  that  the  aotoal 
state  of  things  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
future  state  of  things  which  has  been  revealed 
to  us,  are  phases  of  the  same  government  j 
that  each,  as  a  whole,  is  inoomprehensibley 
and  open  to  similar  objections  $  but  that  in 
each  man  is  under  a  moral  ruler.  From 
this  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that,  as  regards 
man,  in  Milton's  language— 

**  Earth  is  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things 
therein 
Each  to  the  other  like,  more  than  on  eart^i  is 
thought '» 

This  analytic  methpd  is  emphatically  Anfr* 
totelian,  though  in  the  Analogy  it  is  not 
applied  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the 
Nicomachean  Etkica,  But  in  the  SenmonMi 
Butler  is  peculiarly  Aristotelian.  Thus  he 
marka  out  the  objects  of  man's  action,  and 
therefore  the  way  to  happiness,  by  a  careful 
dissection  of  our  moral  conatituticm,  exactly 
after  the  manner  of  the  greatest  of  all  ana- 
lysts. Doubtless,  when  compared  with  BeriLe* 
ley,  Butler  is  the  more  cautious,  the  deeper, 
and  the  more  useful  thinker. 


Thb  Amebican  Eaole.  Bt  Ike  Paktington. 
— ^This  is  the  greatest  bird  that  has  ever  spread 
his  wings  over  this  great  and  glorious  country. 
The  place  where  he  builds  his  nest  is  called  an 
eyrie,  away  upon  the  precipices  where  the  foot 
of  man  can't  come,  though  perhaps  a  boy's 
might.  The  eagle  is  a  ferocious  fellow,  and  sits 
on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  and  looks  sharp  for 
plunder.  He  gets  tired  of  waiting,  and  then  he 
starts  out  in  the  blue  expansive  heavens,  and 
«oars  all  around  on  his  opinions  over  the  land 
and  water  to  see  what  he  can  pounce  down 
upon.  But,  though  ho  is  called  a  very  cruel 
bird,  he  always  preys  before  eating,  just  like 
any  good  moral  man  at  the  head  of  his  family. 
He  eats  his  victuals  raw,  which  is  an  unfavor- 
able habit,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  eats  it  so 
because  he  likes  to.  He  is  a  very  courageous 
bird,  and  will  fight  like  blazes  fbr  his  young, 
and  steal  chickens  wherever  he  can  see  them. 
He  is  a  bird  of  great  talons,  and  is  much  re- 
spected by  birds  of  the  fbathered  tribe  that  are 
afhud  of  him.    He  is  a  great  study  for  artists, 


but  appears  to  best  advantage  on  the  ten^doUar 
gold  pieces  and  fifty  cent  pieces,  and  pretty  well 
on  the  dimes,  as  he  sits  gatlMring  up  his  thuii> 
der-bolts  under  him,  as  if  he  was  in  a  great 
hurry  to  be  offi  He  has  lately  broke  out  on  the 
new  cent,  and  seems  as  if  in  his  hurry  he  had 
dropped  all  his  thunder.  The  American  eagle 
is  the  patriot's  hope  and  the  inspiration  of  Sie 
fourth  of  July.  He  soars  throuen  the  realms  of 
the  poet's  fancy  and  whets  his  beuc  on  the  highest 
peak  of  the  orator's  imagination.  He  is  in  the 
mouth  of  every  politician,  so  to  speak.  He  iseud 
by  them  to  stand  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to 
dip  his  bill  into  the  Atlantic,  while  his  tail  oasts 
a  shadow  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  is  all  gam- 
mon. There  never  was  one  mors  than  eight 
feet  long  from  the  tip  of  one  sring  to  the  tip  of 
'tother.  His  angry  scream  ia  heard  ever  so 
&r,  and  he  don't  care  a  flaathar  fbr  any  body. 
Take  him  every  way  he  is  an  fiamense  fowl,  and 
his  march  is  over  the  mountiBg  wave,  with  the 
star-spangled  banner  in  his  hand,  whistling 
Yankee  Doodle. — BoiAon  Pailff  Mvertiser. 
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tie  Carand  and  ike  tkoui  ^r.MmoriaU 

ofileBiahi  Son^  8^na  Counteat  of 

Bknihigchfi,    OompOed  from   Authen^ 

'      DooumcntB,  by  tlM  Bey.  AlfM  H.  New. 

(Partridge  &  06.) 

Ik  these  days,  ivlieii  Bishopa  and  Churdi 
digmtaries  preacli  in  the  open  air  and  make 
an  ETOigelkal  AlUanee  with  the  mmisten  of 
all  denominationsy  save  the  two  that  stand  at 
the  extiemities  of  the  theological  scale,  we 
earn  onn  but  a  fidnt  idea  of  the  state  of 
thiqga   leSgioQs   during  the   last   century, 
i^eili  six  students  were  expelled  from  Ox- 
ted  te  assembling  together  at  the  house  of 
a  pious  lady  for  prayer  and  religious  confer- 
aation,  and  when  a  iither,  finding  his  dang- 
ler in  the  habit  of  going  to  hnr  Whitfield 
pneehf^  sternly  threatened  to  disinherit  her 
if  she  continued  to  do  so,"    The  young  lady, 
making  it  a  matter  of  consoicnce,  refused  to 
give  any  promise,  whereupon  '^her  ikther 
opened  the  door,  gave  her  a  shilling,  and 
drove  her  from  his  house  I"    This  was  l^  no 
means  a  soHtary  instane&    Mrs.  Fletcher, 
the  wife  of  FleCdier  the  Apostle  of  Madeley, 
tells  ua,  in  her  cunoos  Memoirs,  how  she, 
baring  greatly  displeased  her  fiither  by  re- 
fiisiiig  to  go  to  the  theatre^  was  under  the 
necessity  of  quitting  his  roof  and  finding  an 
asylum  for  hmelf  ma  wretshedcottsge.   To 
be  re%ioua  wasnot  in  those  days  a  eadUi  of 
respectability,  but  the  mark  of  a  low  taste 
and  a  conduct  hi^y  unbeooming  well-bred 
and  well-bom  people.    This  may  in  some 
measure  account  fi>r  the  stress  that  is  laid 
upon  the  '*good  company"  which  the  Coun- 
tess of  Huntiagckm  dwmys  oommanded,  and 
the  Litany  of  Saints,  with  titles  and  equi- 
pages, which  the  compiler  of  the  present 
Memoirs  finds  it  his  great  glory  to  celebrate. 
Lady  Huntingdon's  coronet  is  made  scarcely 
second  to  her  crown  of  gbrys  and,  if  she  kept 
company  with  Meihodist  preachers  and  went 
•bout  the  country  holding  preachings  and 
prayeiMneetings  in  irregular  places,  the  biog- 
rapher is  cardbl  to  balance  the  account  by 
strieUy  chronielmg  tha  drihtiea  of  Frederic 
Prince  of  Wales    the  qoairelsome  son  of 
George  the  Second— and  the  politaiess  with 
which  George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte 
txeated  her  when  she  had  an  interriew  with 
them  at  Windsor.    Tha  aabla  and  distin- 
guished persona  who  attsttded  the  religioQS 
serrioesat  Lady  Hunttngdoa^  hoase  an  da- 
tailed  with  the  superstitiotts  mJmrtfPfus  of 


the  ihshioiiaUt  oohnift  Ia  tha  JTotiVMir  AA 
All  this  gprm  an  indescribable  air  of  sendH^ 

totbebeok.    It  is  m  the  worst  possible  tMta; 
and  if  religion  could  ever  be  vulgarised*  Up 
editor  of  tbaie  Memoirs  would  suceeed  ^ 
doing  it    A  real  life  of  SeUna  Countesa^if 
Huntingdoa  would  be  a  vahiahleoontcibuliQii 
to  the  history  q£  Hfe  and  manners  in  £i^^ 
land  during  the  last  century  i  but  the  wodL 
before  us  is  extremely  »i>iit^lp'ng  and  vagn»: 
it  reads  like  a  prolonged  epitaph.    £ven^ 
portrait  prefixed  is  a  bad  print,  coined  ftoip 
the  bust  of  the  Countesa  placed  over  hiir 
lord's  monument,  in  the  attitude  of  a  Mio^ 
There  is  nothing  defined,  individual,  or  di»> 
cided  either  in  the  bust  or  in  the  book.    Th0 
Countess  was  a  remarkable  woman,  and  eoa 
whoee  life  and  character  in  the  hands  ol  a 
competent  biographer  would  make  a  wukm 
study  of  human  nature.    Lady  liuntingdos 
was  intimately  associated   with   the  great 
Protestant  Revival  of  the  last  century.    Th0 
heroines  of  religious  movements  are  alwqps 
worth  studying.    Lady  Huntingdon  was  a 
Pope  in  petticoats.    She  exacted  tha  rnoH 
implicit  obedience  from  her  chaplaiM  and 
deig}';  she  dioUted  their  belief,  and,  iriMH 
they  ventured  to  have  opinions  of  their  owtty 
she  rated  them  soundly  and  turned  them  oC 
She  never  lor  one  moment  forgot  that  she 
was,  Dei  gtxUid,  Sehna  Countess  of  Hua^ 
ingdon — a  great  lady.    She  was  sealous  and 
earnest  in  her  endeavors  to  spread  religiooa 
knowledge  amongst  the  ignorant  parts  of 
England.    She  built  chapels,  endowed  eot 
leges,  and  all  but  ordained  clergymen.    At 
any  rate,  she  paid  their  stipends.    In  the 
course  of  her  life,  she  expendled  no  lse«  ths^i 
£100,000   for   the  promotmn  of  ^"rJTT 
knowledge.    In  the  Boman  Catholic  Chimin 
she  would  have  been  made  a  saint*    The 
Church  of  England  only  made  her  a  Cji^ 
senter,  by  bringing  the  forms  of  eoelesiaatiflii 
decorum  to  bear  upon  her,  much  to  tha  old 
lady's  disgust,  who  had  sll  her  life  been  a 
staunch  Churchwom«|i.   She  was  a  woman  ^ 
immense  energy,  undaunted  courage^  and  ei^ 
pahle  of  undergoing  aa  much  fetigue  aa  wvniU 
have  sufficed  to  exhaust  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers.   Travelling  in  those  days  required  a 
coach  and  six  to  get  through  the  rosdsj. 
highwaymen  abounded,  and   bywaya  wave 
mora  pkatiful  than  turnpike  roads^-<-yet  at^ 
tnAdd  by  relays  of  her  ehaplsins,  ^  viritsil 
in  peifon  the  rtmoteat  diiSricts  <tf  Sii^|ai4 
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and  Wales.  She  organized  a  connection  of 
pious  ministers,  who  relieved  each  other  in 
the  different  districts  where  she  had  opened 
places  of  worship.  Whitfield  was  one  of 
these  chaplains,  and  so  was  John  Wesley  till 
he  set  up  his  own  points  of  theology  against 
hers  and  a  controversy  ensued,  which  ended 
in  a  division  ;  for  the  old  lady  could  not  bear 
any  **  brothers  near  the  throne  **  of  her  su- 
premacy. It  was  a  great  grievance  to  her 
when  any  of  "her  ministers"  accepted  a 
living  in  the  Church  and  confined  themselves 
to  their  own  parish,  for  she  had  no  sort  of 
sympathy  with  what  she  called  **  dry,  formal 
congregations."  Her  ministers  were  expected 
to  be  ready  to  go  where  she  ordered  them  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Her  love  of  power  was 
as  remarkable  as  her  piety.  She  founded  a 
college,  which  still  flourishes,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers ;  and  the  whole  manage- 
ment and  correspondence  respecting  it  passed 
through  her  hands.  Her  capacity  for  orga- 
nizing and  carrying  on  business  undertakings 
was  wonderful.  Such  a  woman  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  any  private  ife;  but  one  would 
like  to  know  how  she  lived  with  her  hus- 
band. The  biographer  only  tells  us  what  she 
wrote  on  his  tombstone.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  that  the  husbands  or  wives  of  great 
saints  deserved  canonization  as  much  as  their 
partners.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  not 
a  religious  man,  but  he  seems  to  have  allowed 
his  wife  perfect  freedom  in  the  articles  of 
clergymen  and  sermons :  and  it  is  told,  to  his 
credit,  that  he  always  treated  the  clergymen 
whom  she  invited  to  stay  in  the  house  with 
**  every  mark  of  polite  attention,"  which,  con- 
sidering how  his  patience  must  have  been 
tried  and  his  habits  disturbed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  his  "  recording  angel  "appreciated  and 
rewarded.  Poor  man,  he  died  early.  His 
son,  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  was  a  pro- 
^Msed  infidel ;  but  he  was  good  and  dutiful 
to  his  mother,  and  treated  her  and  her 
preachers  with  great  respect,  which,  consider- 
ing the  little  sympathy  he  felt  with  them, 
was  a  fact  much  to  his  credit.  Almost  the 
only  trait  of  genuine  human  nature  which  is 
allowed  to  appear  in  this  book  is  the  follow- 
ing anecdote: — ^Lady  Huntingdon  had  sold 
all  her  jewels  to  build  a  chapel  at  Brighton. 
Some  years  later,  she  was  in  perplexity  how 
to  raise  money  for  a  chapel  she  wished  to 
build  at  Birmingham.  She  was  accustomod 
to  keep  in  her  house  the  aom  of  £300  to  de- 


fray the  expenses  of  her  funeral;  and  it  was 
her  wish  to  he  buried  in  white  saiin.  This 
money  was  considered  so  sacred  that  on  no 
account  was  it  to  be  touched.  On  this  ocesr 
sion,  she  said  to  Lady  Anne  Erskine,  her 
firiend  and  companion,  "  I  want  £300 ;  I  haie 
no  money  in  the  house  but  that  put  by  Ibr 
my  funeral ;  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I 
feel  inclined  to  let  that  go."  Lady  Anne 
said,  <*  You  can  trust  God  with  your  «otc^— 
why  not  with  your  funeral?  "  The  Connten 
took  the  money ;  and,  the  very  day  she  dM 
so,  a  gentleman,  who  could  know  nothing  of 
the  circumstances,  sent  her  a  cheque  for  pre- 
cisely £300  \ — in  which  ocnncidence  the  biog«- 
rapher  sees  a  special  grace  of  Providence. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  a  craty« 
fanatical  Roman  Catholic  nobleman  formed  the 
design  of  inveigling  her  and  as  many  of  her 
celrgymen  as  could  be  got  to  Brussels.  He  o^ 
ered  them*  a  cellar  to  preach  in  and  drew  an 
enticing  picture  of  the  fine  field  that  was  open 
for  preaching  the  gospel  "in  that  city  of  Pop- 
ish darkness."  He  himself  pretended  to  hare 
been  converted  by  her  Ladyship,  and  to  have 
an  ardent  wish  to  spread  Protestant  doc- 
trines. His  design  was  to  murder  them  or 
keep  them  prisoners,  doubtless,  in  this  same 
cellar.  The  Countess  fell  into  the  snare — 
had  a  new  carriage  built  for  the  occasion — 
arranged  her  affidrs— desired  the  prayers 
of  all  her  churches.  The  day  was  fixed  for 
her  departure,  but  she  was  detained  beyond 
the  time ;  letters  came  (firom  whom  we  are 
not  told)  revealing  the  whole  plot,  and  to 
point  the  moral  or  adorn  the  tale,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Lord  Douglass  fell  down  dead  on 
the  very  day  her  Ladyship  commenced  her 
journey !  The  Countess  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  died  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  June 
17, 1791.  The  real  human  life  of  such  a 
woman  would  be  a  chapter  in  history ;  but 
contemporary  events  are  scarcely  noticed. 
The  American  War  itself  is  only  mentioned 
as  deranging  the  affsirs  of  Whitfield's  Col- 
lege and  orphan-house  in  Georgia.  One  cu- 
rious fiict  connected  with  Whitfield's  mission 
is,  that  Lady  Huntingdon  sent  out  a  som  of 
money .  for  the  purchase  of  %  female  slave, 
who  was  to  be  named  ''Selina,"  and,  of 
course,  to  be  instructed  in  religion.  This 
Memoir  of  the  •Countess  of  Huntingdon  will 
be  of  service  to  any  future  biQgnq)her,  though 
it  certainly  does  not  fiilfil  the  task  itself 


A  QUBEN'S  BJSrraWGE. 
The  name  of  Outovui  Adolphus  the  fidUi- 
fill  ProtMtant,  Um  great  general,  and  the 
good  king  of  Sweden,  haa  been  kmg  ainoe 
rendered  fiuniHar  to  readera  of  hiatory.  We 
all  know  how  thia  renowned  warrior  and 
monareh  waa  beloved  by  hia  aoldiera  and 
aulgecta,  how  tnoceaafiilly  he  fought  through 
a  long  andfearful  war,  and  how  nobly  he  died 
on  the  field  of  battle.  With  hia  death,  how- 
ever, the  intereat  of  the  £ngli^  reader  in 
Swedish  affidra  aeema  to  terminate.  Thdae 
who  have  followed  the  narrative  of  hia  life 
oareftilly  to  the  end,  may  remember  that  he 
left  behind  him  an  only  child — a  daughter 
named  Christinai  but  of  the  character  of 
thia  child,  and  of  her  extraordinary  adven* 
tares  after  she  grew  to  womanhood,  the 
public  in  England  ia,  for  the  moat  part, 
entirely  ignorant  In  the  popular  historical 
and  romantic  literature  of  France,  Queen 
Christina  isa  prominent  and  a notorioua char- 
acter. In  the  literatmpe  of  thia  country  ahe 
haa,  hitherto,  been  allowed  but  little  chance 
of  making  her  way  to  the  notice  of  the 

world  at  Ivg^ 

And  yet,  the  life  of  thia  woman  ia  in  itself 
a  romance.  At  aix  yean  old  ahe  waa  Queen 
of  Sweden,  with  the  fiunooa  Ozenatiem  for 
guardian.  Thia  great  and  good  man  governed 
throogh  her  minority.  Four  yeara  after  her 
coronation  she,  of  her  own  accord,  abdicated 
her  rights  in  favor  of  her  cousin,  Charlea 
Oustavus,  Young  and  beantifiil,  the  most 
learned  and  most  accomplished  woman  of  her 
time,  ahe  resolutely  turned  her  back  on  the 
throne  of  her  inheritance,  and,  pabHcly  be- 
traying her  dislike  of  the  empty  pomp  and 
iriuome  restraint  of  royalty,  set  forth  to 
wander  through  civilised  Europe  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  independent  traveller  who  was 
resolved  to  see  all  varietiea  of  men  and  man* 
nera,  to  collect  all  the  knowledge  which  the 
widest  eiperience  could  give  her,  and  to 
measure  her  mmd  boldly  aganist  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  age  wherever  she  went.  So  fiur, 
the  interest  excited  by  her  character  and  her 
adventures  is  of  the  moat  pictureequely-at^ 
tractive  kind.  There  ia  eomething  strikingly 
new  in  the  spectacle  of  a  young  queen  who 
prefers  the  pursuit  of  knowiedge  to  the  poe- 
aesskm  of  a  thnme,  and  mho  baitera  a  royal 
birthr^ht  for  the  piiviiege  of  being  free. 
UnhappOy,  the  portrait  of  Chrfalfaia  cannot 


be  painted  thfoq^Ml  k  bd^l  eahMS  oiilyi 
It  ia  not  pleasant  to  reeord  of  bet  that,  wksft 
her  travels  brought  her  to  Bome,  aba  aban* 
doned  the  religion  fixr  which  her  fether  fimiglil 
and  died.  It  ia  still  .less  agreeable  to  ad4 
that  ahe  flreed  herself  from  other  reatndttta 
besides  the  restraint  c^  royalty,  and  that»  if 
she  was  mentally  distinguished  by  her  capael* 
ties,  she  waa  also  morally  disgraced  by  her 
vices  and  crimes. 

The  events  in  the  strange  life  of  ChriatiM 
—especially  those  which  are  connected  witli 
her  actions  and  adventurea  in  the  charaotet 
of  a  queen-errant— present  the  freshest  and 
the  most  ample  materials  for  a  biograpfaji) 
which  might  be  regarded  in  England  aa  m 
new  contriimtion  to  our  historical  literatara» 
Within  the  necessarily  limited  space  at  ov 
command  in  these  columns,  it  is  impoaaiUe 
to  follow  her,  with  sufficient  attention  to 
details,  through  the  adventures  which  al^ 
tended  her  travelling  career.  One,  howevert 
among  the  many  atrange  and  startling  pa^* 
sages  in  her  life,  may  probably  be  introdoeed 
in  this  place.  The  events  of  which  the  aar* 
rative  ia  composed,  throw  light,  in  many 
ways,  on  the  mannera,  habita,  and  opinioae 
of  a  peat  age,  and  they  can,  moreover,  be  prih 
sented  m  this  place  in  the*  very  words  of  as 
eye-witneaa  who  beheld  them  two  centuriia 
ago. 

The  scene  is  Paris,  the  time  is  the  close  of 
the  year  1667,  the  persons  are  the  wandering 
Queen  Christina,  her  grand  equerry,  the 
Idaiquis  Monaldesdi^,  and  Father  le  Bel  ef 
the  Convent  of  Fontainebleau,  the  witnesa 
whose  testimony  we  are  shortly  about  to 
cite. 

Monaldeschi,  aa  his  name  impliea,  waa  aa 
Italian  by  birth.  He  waa  a  handaome,aD* 
complished  man,  refined  in  his  mamieia 
subtle  in  his  disposition,  and  possessed  of  the 
art  of  making  hunaelf  eminently  agreeable  in 
the  society  of  women.  With  these  personal 
recommendations,  he  soon  won  his  way  to 
the  fevor  of  Queen  Christma.  Out  of  ti» 
long  list  of  her  lovers,  not  one  of  the  maay 
whom  ahe  encouraged  caught  so  long  and 
firm  a  hold  of  her  capricious  fimcy  aa  M omi)» 
deachL  The  intimacy  between  them  prol^ 
ably  took  ita  rise,  on  her  aide  at  least,  in  aa 
de^  a  aineerity  of  afliwtion  aa  it  waa  jm 
Christina'b  nature  to  feeL  On  the  side  of  th« 
Ilaliaa,the  connection  waa  proaapted  aolel^ 
by  saibilion.   Aa  aooo  aa  Ab  had 
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the  distinotion  and  reaped  all  the  advantages 
of  the  position  of  chief  fktorite  in  the  queen's 
court,  he  wearied  of  his  royal  mistress,  and 
addressed  his  attentions  secretly  to  a  young 
Roman  lady,  whose  youth  and  beauty  power- 
fully attracted  him,  and  whose  fhtal  influence 
over  his  actions  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin  and 
his  death. 

Ajfter  endeavoring  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Roman  lady,  m  various  ways, 
Monaldeschi  found  that  the  surest  means  of 
winning  her  favor  lay  in  satisfying  her 
malicious  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the 
private  life  and  the  secret  frailties  of  Queen 
Christina.  He  was  not  a  man  who  was 
troubled  by  any  scrupulous  feelings  of  honor 
when  the  interests  of  his  own  intrigues  hap- 
pened to  be  concerned ;  and  he  shamelessly 
took  advantage  of  the  position  that  he  held 
towards  Christina,  to  commit  breaches  of 
confidence  of  the  most  inexcusably  ungrateful 
and  the  most  meanly  infiimous  kind.  He 
gave  to  the  Koman  lady,  the  series  of  the 
queen's  letters  to  himself,  which  contained 
secrets  that  she  had  revealed  to  him  in  the 
fullest  confidence  of  his  worthiness  to  be 
trusted ;  more  than  this,  he  wrote  letters  of 
his  own  to  the  new  olject  of  his  addresses,  in 
which  he  ridiculed  the  queen's  fondness  fbr 
him,  and  sarcastically  described  her  smallest 
personal  defects  with  a  heartless  eflrontery 
which  the  most  patient  and  long-suffering  of 
women  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
forgive.  While  he  was  thus  privately  betray- 
ing the  confidence  that  had  been  reposed  in 
him,  he  was  publicly  affecting  the  most  unal- 
terable attachment  and  the  most  sincere 
respect  for  the  queen. 

For  some  time  this  disgraceful  deception 
proceeded  successfully.  But  the  hour  of 
the  discovery  was  appointed,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  effecting  it  was  a  certain  cardinal  who 
was  desirous  of  supplanting  Monaldeschi  in 
the  Queen's  favor.  The  priest  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  the  whole  correspondence 
which  had  been  privately  placed  in'  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  lady,  including,  besides  Chris- 
tina's letters,  the  letters  which  Monaldeschi 
had  vrritten  in  ridicule  of  his  royal  mistress. 
The  whole  collection  of  documents  vras 
enclosed  by  the  cardinal  in  one  packet,  and 
was  presented  by  him,  at  a  private  audience 
to  the  queen. 

It  is  at  this  critical  point  of  the  story  that 
testimony  of  the  eye-witness  whom  we 


propose  to  quote,  begins.  Father  Le  Bel  was 
present  at  the  fearfbl  execution  of  the  queen's 
vengeance  on  Monaldeschi,  and  was  fbrnished 
with  copies  of  the  whole  correspondence 
which  had  been  abstracted  firom  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  Roman  lady.  Having  been 
trusted  with  the  secret,  he  is  wisely  aad 
honorably  silent  throughout  his  narrative  on 
the  subject  of  Monaldeschi's  offence.  Sueh 
particulars  of  the  Italian's  baseness  and  in- 
gratitude as  have  been  presented  here^  ha?e 
been  gathered  fh>m  the  somewhat  contradic- 
tory reports  which  were  current  at  the  time, 
and  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  old 
French  collectors  of  historical  anecdotes. 
Such  further  details  of  the  extnuvdmary 
punishment  of  Monaldeschi's  ofitooe  as  are 
now  to  follow,  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Father  Le  Bel  himself.  The  reader  will 
understand  that  his  narrative  begins  immedi- 
ately after  Christina's  discovery  of  the  perfidy 
of  her  favorite. 

The  sixth  of  November,  1657  (writes 
Father  Le  Bel),  at  a  quarter  past  nine  in  the 
morning,  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  being 
at  that  time  lodged  in  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  sent  one  of  her  men  servants 
to  my  convent  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
me.  The  messenger,  on  being  admitted  to 
my  presence,  inquired  if  I  was  the  superior  of 
the  convent,  and  when  I  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, informed  me  that  I  wiM  expected  to 
present  myself  immediately  before  the  Qneen 
of  Sweden. 

Fearful  of  keeping  her  Majesty  waiting,  I 
followed  the  man  at  once  to  the  palace,  with- 
out waiting  to  take  any  of  my  brethren  from 
the  convent  vrith  me.  After  a  little  delay  in 
the  antechamber,  I  was  shown  into  the 
Queen's  room.  She  was  alone  j  and  I  saw, 
by  the  expression  of  her  face,  as  I  respect- 
fully begged  to  be  fiivored  with  her  com- 
mands, that  something  was  wrong.  She 
hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then  told  me  rather 
sharply,  to  follow  her  to  a  place  where  she 
might  speak  with  the  certainty  of  not  being 
overheard.  She  led  me  into  the  Oalerie  des 
Cerfs,  and,  turning  round  on  me  suddmly 
asked  if  we  had  ever  met  before.  linfinrmed 
her  Miyesty  that  I  had  once  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  my  req)ecta  to  heri  that  she  had 
received  me  gradouaty,  and  that  there  the 
interview  had  ended.  She  nodded  her  head 
and  looked  about  her  kfittle;  then  said,  ytstf 
alnraptly,  that  I  Wokt  n  dress  (relening  to  my 
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ecmTent  costume)  which  encouraged  her  to 
put  perf<ect  faith  in  my  honor ;  and  she  desired 
me  to  promise  beforehand  that  I  would  keep 
the  secret  with  which  she  was  about  to  entrust 
me  as  strictly  as  if  I  l\ad  heard  it  in  the  con- 
fessional. I  answered  respectfully  that  it  was 
part  of  my  sacred  profession  to  be  trusted 
with  secrets ;  and  that  I  never  betrayed  the 
private  afliurs  of  any  one,  and  that  I  could 
answer  for  mpclf  as  worthy  to  be  honored 
by  the  confidence  of  a  queen. 

Upon  this,  her  Majesty  handed  me  a 
packet  of  papers  sealed  in  three  places,  but 
having  so  superscription  of  any  sort  She 
ordered  me  to  keep  it  under  lock  and  key, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  give  it  her  back  again 
before  any  person  in  whose  presence  she 
might  see  fit  to  ask  me  for  it.  She  further 
charged  me  to  remember  the  day,  the  hour, 
and  the  place  in  which  she  had  given  me  the 
packet;  and  with  that  last  piece  of  advice 
she  dismissed  me.  I  left  her  alone  in  the 
gallery,  walking  slowly  away  from  me,  with 
her  head  drooping  on  her  bosom,  and  her 
mind,  as  well  as  I  could  presume  to  judge, 
perturbed  by  anxious  thoughts.* 

On  Saturday,  the  tenth  of  November,  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  sent  fbr 
fh>m  Fontainebleau  again.  I  took  the  packet 
out  of  my  private  cabinet,  feeling  that  I  might 
be  asked  for  it ;  and  then  followed  the  mes- 
senger as  before.  This  time  he  led  me  at 
once  to  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs.  The  moment 
I  entered  it,  he  shut  the  door  behind  me  with 
rach  extraordinary  haste  and  violence, 
that  I  felt  a  little  startled.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
covered myself,  I  saw  her  Majesty  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  gallery,  talking  to  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  her  Court,  who  was  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  The  Marquis, 
and  whom  I  soon  ascertained  to  be  the  Mar- 
quis Monaldeschi,  Grand  Equerry  of  the 
Queen  of  Sweden.  I  approached  her  Maj- 
esty and  made  my  bow,  then  stood  before 
her,  waiting  until  she  should  think  proper  to 
address  me. 

With  a  stem  look  on  her  face,  and  with  a 
loud,  clear,  steady  voice,  she  asked  me 
before  the  Marquis  and  before  three  other 
men  who  wore  also  in  the  gallery,  for  the 
packet  which  she  had  confided  to  my  care. 
As  she  made  that  demand,  two  of  the  three 

*  AllhoQfffa  Father  Le  Bel  diteneClj  abttahiB  from 
BMntkmlm  Um  fret,  it  m&iD»  okar  twm  Ite  eootext  UmI 
he  wu  permitted  to  read,  and  that  ha  did  read,  the 
coBlalaad  la  the  pachal. 


men  moved  back  a  fow  paces,  whfle  the  thM 
the  captain  of  her  guard,  advanced  rathet 
nearer  to  her.  I  handed  her  back  the  p«di:et 
She  looked  at  it  thoughtfully  for  a  little  while; 
then  opened  it,  and  took  out  the  letters  and 
written  papers  which  it  contained,  handed 
them  to  the  Marquis  Monaldeschi,  and  in- 
sisted on  his  reading  them.  When  he  had 
obeyed,  she  asked  him,  with  the  same  stem 
look  and  the  same  steady  voice,  whether  he 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  documents  wMch 
he  had  just  been  readmg.  The  Marquis 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  answered  that  he 
had  now  read  the  papers  referred  to  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Do  you  deny  all  knowledge  of  them  P  " 
said  the  Queen.  **  Answer  me  plainly,  shr. 
Yes  or  no  ?  " 

The  Marquis  turned  paler  still.  "  I  deny 
all  knowledge  of  them,'' he  said,  in  faint  tones, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"Do  you  deny  all  knowledge  of  these 
too?"  said  the  Queen,  suddenly  producfaig 
a  second  packet  of  manuscript  from  under 
her  dress,  and  thmsting  it  in  the  Marquis* 
face. 

He  started,  drew  back  a  little,  and  an- 
swered not  a  word.  The  packet  which  the 
Queen  had  given  to  me  contained  copies  only. 
The  original  papers  were  those  which  she  had 
just  thrust  into  the  Marquis*  face. 

"  Do  you  deny  your  own  seal  and  your  own 

handwriting  ?  "  she  asked. 
He  murmured  a  few  words,  acknowledging 

both  the  seal  and  the  handwriting  to  be  his 

own,  and  added  some  phrases  of  excuse,  in 

which  he  endeavored  to  cast  the  blame  that 

attached  to  the  writing  of  the  letters  on  the 

shoulders  of  other  persons.    While  he  was 

speaking,  the  three  men  in  attendance  on  the 

Queen  silently  closed  round  him. 

Her  Majes^  heard  him  to  the  end.  *<  Ymi 
are  a  traitor,"  she  said,  and  turned  her  back 
on  him. 

The  three  men,  as  she  spoke  those  words, 
drew  their  swords. 

The  Marquis  heard  the  clash  of  the  bbdes 
against  the  scabbards,  and,  looking  qindLly 
round,  saw  the  drawn  swords  behind  him. 
He  caught  the  queen  by  the  arm  immedi- 
ately, and  drew  her  away  with  him,  first 
into  one  comer  of  the  gallery  then  into 
another,  entreating  her  in  the  most  moviof 
tenns  to  listen  to  ham,  and  to  believe  in  the 
smoerity  of  his  fepentaaee.    The  Queen  lot 
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liixn  go  on  talking  without  showing  the  least 
sign  of  anger  or  impatience.  Her  color  nBTer 
dbanged ;  the  stem  look  never  left  her  coun* 
tenance.  There  was  something  awful  in  the 
dear,  cold,  deadly  resolution  which  her  eyes 
CKpressed  while  they  rested  on  the  Marquis' 

At  last  she  shook  herself  free  from  his 
grasp,  still  without  betraying  the  slightest 
irritation.  The  three  men  with  the  drawn 
swords,  who  had  followed  the  Marquis 
silently  as  he  led  the  Queen  from  conier  to 
oomer  of  the  gallery,  now  closed  round  him 
nt^ean,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  standing  alone. 
There  was  perfect  silence  for  a  minute  or 
more.  Then  the  Queen  addressed  herself 
tome. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  charge  you  to  bear 
witness  that  I  treat  this  man  with  the 
strictest  impartiality.''  She  pointed,  while 
she  spoke,  to  the  Marquis  Moualdescbi  with 
A  little  ebony  ridiug-whip  that  she  carried  in 
her  hand.  "  I  offer  that  worthless  traitor  all 
the  time  he  requires — more  time  than  he  has 
any  right  to  ask  for — to  justify  himself  if 
he  can." 

The  Marquis  hearing  these  words,  took 
some  letters  from  a  place  of  concealment  in 
hifl  dress,  and  gave  them  to  the  Queen,  along 
with  a  small  bunch  of  keys.  He  snatched 
these  last  from  his  pocket  so  quickly,  that  he 
drew  out  with  them  a  few  small,  silver  coins 
which  fell  to  the  floor.  As  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Queen  again,  she  made  a  sign 
with  her  ebony  riding-whip  to  the  men  with 
the  drawn  swords :  and  they  retired  towards 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  gallery.  I,  on  my 
side,  withdrew  out  of  hearing.  The  con- 
ference which  ensued  between  the  Queen 
and  the  Marquis  lasted  nearly  an  hour.- 
When  it  was  over,  her  Majesty  beckoned  the 
men  back  again  with  the  whip,  and  then  ap- 
proached the  place  where  I  was  standing. 

**  Father,"  she  said,  in  her  clear,  ringing, 
resolute  tones,  **  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
remain  here  any  longer.  I  leave  that  man," 
•he  pointed  to  the  Marquis  again,  "  to  your 
otre.  •  Do  all  that  you  can  for  the  good  of 
hit  soul.  He  has  failed  to  justify  himself,  and 
I  doom  him  to  die." 

If  I  had  heard  sentence  pronounced 
tgainst  myself,  I  could  hardly  have  been 
more  tenified  than  I  was  when  the  Queen 
uttered  theie  last  words.  The  Marquis 
Heard  them  where  he  waa  atanding,  and  flung 


himself  at  her  feet.  I  dropped  on  my  knees 
by  his  side,  and  entreated  her  to  pardon  him, 
or  at  least  to  visit  his  offence  with  some 
milder  punishment  than  the  punishment  of 
death. 

"I  have  said  the  words,"  she  answered, 
addressing  herself  only  to  me ;  "  and  no 
power  under  Heaven  shall  make  me  unsay 
them.  Many  a  man  has  been  broken  alive 
on  the  wheel  for  offences  which  were  inno- 
cence itself  compared  with  the  offence  which 
this  perjured  traitor  has  committed  against 
me.  I  have  trusted  him  as  I  might  have 
trusted  a  brother;  he  has  infamously  be- 
trayed that  trust;  and  I  exercise  my  royal 
rights  over  the  life  of  a  traitor.  Say  no  more 
to  me.  I  tell  you  again,  he  is  doomed  to 
die." 

With  these  words  the  Queen  quitted  the 
gallery,  and  left  me  alone  with  Monaldeschi 
and  the  three  executioners  who  were  waiting 
to  kill  him. 

The  unhappy  man  dropped  on  his  knees  at 
my  feet,  and  implored  me  to  follow  the 
Queen,  and  make  one  more  effort  to  obtain 
his  pardon.  Before  I  could  answer  a  word, 
the  three  men  surrounded  him,  held  the 
points  of  their  swords  to  his  sides,  without, 
however,  actually  touching  him,  and  angrily 
recommended  him  to  make  his  confession  to 
me,  without  wasting  any  more  time.  I 
entreated  them,  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  to 
wait  as  long  as  they  could,  so  as  to  give  the 
Queen  time  to  reflect,  and,  perhaps,  to  falter 
in  her  deadly  intentions  towards  the  Marquis. 
I  succeeded  in  producing  such  an  impression 
on  the  chief  of  the  three  ipen,  that  he  left  us, 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  and 
to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  change  in  her 
purpose.  After  a  very  short  absence  he  came 
back  shaking  his  head. 

"There  is  no  hope  for  you,"  he  said, 
addressing  Monaldeschi.  "  Make  your  peace 
with  Heaven.    Prepare  yourself  to  die !  " 

"Go  to  the  Queen!"  cried  the  Marquis, 
kneeling  before  me  with  clasped  handa. 
"  Go  to  the  Queen  yoiurself ;  make  one  mora 
effort  to  save  me !  O,  my  father,  my  fathei; 
run  one  more  risk — ventiurc  one  last  entreaty 
— ^before  you  leave  me  to  die !  " 

«  Will  you  wait  till  I  come  back  P  "  I  said 
to  the  three  men. 

"  We  will  wait,"  they  answered,  and  low- 
ered their  sword-points  to  the  ground. 

I  found  the  Qoeea  alone  in  her  room, 
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^thont  the  slightest  appearance  of  agitation 
in  her  face  or  her  manner.  Nothing  that  I 
could  say  had  the  slightest  effect  on  her. 
I  adjured  her  by  all  that  religion  holds 
most  sacred  to  remember  that  the  noblest 
privilege  of  any  sovereign  is  the  privilege  of 
granting  mercy:  that  the  first  of  Christian 
duties  is  the  duty  of  forgiving.  She  heard 
me  unmoved.  Seeing  that  entreaties  were 
thrown  away,  I  ventured,  at  my  own  proper 
hazard,  on  reminding  her  that  she  was  not 
living  now  in  her  own  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
but  that  she  was  the  guest  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  lodged  in  one  of  his  own  palaces ; 
and  I  boldly  asked  her,  if  she  had  calculated 
the  possible  consequences  of  authorizing  the 
killing  of  one  of  her  attendants  inside  the 
walls  of  Fontainebleau,  without  any  prelimi- 
nary form  of  trial,  or  any  official  notification 
of  the  offence  that  he  had  committed.  She 
answered  mc  coldly,  that  it  was  enough  that 
she  knew  the  unpardonable  nature  of  the 
offence  of  which  Moualdeschi  had  been 
guilty;  that  she  stood  in  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent position  towards  the  King  of  France ; 
that  she  was  absolute  mistress  of  her  own 
actions,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places;  and 
that  she  was  accountable  to  nobody  under 
Heaven  for  her  conduct  towards  her  subjects 
and  servants,,  over  whose  Hves  and  Hberties 
she  possessed  sovereign  rights,  which  no  con- 
sideration whatever  should  induce  her  to 
resign. 

Fearful  as  I  was  of  irritating  her,  I  still 
ventured  on  reiterating  my  remonstrances. 
She  cut  them  short  by  hastily  signing  to  mo. 
to  leave.  As  she  dismissed  me,  I  thought 
I  saw  a  slight  change  pass  over  her  face ;  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  not  have 
been  indisposed  at  that  moment  to  grant 
some  respite,  if  she  could  have  done  so  with- 
out appearing  to  falter  in  her  resolution,  and 
without  running  the  risk  of  letting  Moual- 
deschi escape  her.  Before  I  passed  the  door 
I  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  dispo- 
sition to  relent  which  I  fancied  I  had  per- 
ceived m  her ;  but  she  angrily  reiterated  the 
gesture  of  dismissal  before  I  had  spoken  half 
a-dozen  words;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  left  her. 

On  returning  to  the  gallery,  I  found  the 
three  men  standing  rotmd  the  Marquis,  with 
thfiir  sword-points  on  the  floor,  exactly  as  I 
had  left  them. 
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"  Is  he  to  live  or  to  die  F  "  they  asked  when 
I  came  in. 

There  was  no  need  for  me  to  reply  in 
words ;  my  face  answered  the  question.  The 
Marquis  groaned  heavily,  but  said  nothing. 
I  sat  myself  down  on  a  stool,  and  beckoned 
to  him  to  come  to  me,  and  begged  him,  as 
well  as  my  terror  and  wretchedness  would 
let  me,  to  think  of  repentance,  and  to  prepare 
for  another  world.  He  began  his  confession 
kneeling  at  my  feet,  with  his  head  on  my 
knees.  Afler  continuing  it  for  some  time,  he 
suddenly  started  to  his  feet  with  a  scream  of 
terror.  I  contrived  to  quiet  him,  and  to  fix 
his  thoughts  again  on  heavenly  things.  He 
completed  his  confession,  speaking  sometimes 
in  Latin,  sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in 
Italian,  according  as  he  could  best  explain 
himself  in  the  agitation  and  misery  which 
now  possessed  him. 

Just  as  he  had  concluded,  the  Queen's 
chaplain  entered  the  galler)'.  Without  wait- 
ing to  receive  absolution,  the  unhappy  Mar-' 
quis  rushed  away  from  me  to  the  chaplain^ 
and,  still  clinging  desperately  to  the  hope  of 
life,  he  besought  him  to  intercede  with  the 
Queen.  The  two  talked  together  in  low 
tones,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 
When  their  conference  was  over,  the  chaplain 
left  the  galler}'  again,  taking  with  him  the 
chief  of  the  three  executioners  who  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  Queen's  deadly 
purpose.  After  a  short  absence,  this  man 
returned  without  the  chaplain.  "  Get  your 
absolution,"  he  said  briefly  to  the  Marqui8>. 
**  and  make  up  your  mind  to  die." 

Saying  these  words,  he  seized  Monaldes^^ 
pressed  him  back  against  the  wall  at  the  end^ 
of  the  galler}%  just  imder  the  picture  of  Saiiit 
Germain ;  and,  before  I  could  interfere^  ot- 
even  turn  aside  from  the  sight,  aimed  at  the 
Marquis'  right  side  with  his  sword.    Moual- 
deschi caught  the  blade  vnth  his  hand^  cut-  - 
ting  three  of  his  fingers  in  the  act.    At  the 
same  moment  the  point  touched  his  aide  and 
glanced  off.    Upon  this,  the  man  who  had 
struck  at  him  exclaimed, ''  He  ha&  armour 
under  his  clothes,"  and  at  the  same  moment, 
stabbed  Moualdeschi  in  the  face.    As  he  re- 
ceived the  wound,  he  tiumed  ro«nd  towards 
me,  and  cried  out  loudly,  **  My  &ther !    My 
fether!" 

I  advanced  towards  him  immediately;  and, 
as  I  did  so,  the  man  who  hadi  nounded  him.. 
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retired  a  little,  and  signed  to  hia  two  compa- 
nions to  withdraw  also.  The  Marquis,  with 
one  knee  on  the  ground,  asked  pardon  of 
God,  and  said  certain  last  words  in  my  ear. 
I  immediately  gave  him  absolution,  telling 
him  that  he  must  atone  for  his  sins  by  suffer- 
ing death,  and  that  he  must  pardon  those 
who  were  about  to  kill  him.  Having  heard 
my  words,  he  threw  himself  forward  on  the 
floor,  and,  as  he  fell,  one  of  the  three  execu- 
tioners who  had  not  assailed  him  as  yet, 
struck  at  his  head,  and  wounded  him  on  the 
surface  of  the  skull. 

The  Marquis  sank  on  his  face ;  then  raised 
himself  a  little,  and  signed  to  the  men  to  kill 
him  outright,  by  striking  him  on  the  neck. 
The  same  man  who  had  last  wounded  him 
obeyed  by  cutting  two  or  three  times  at  his 
neck,  without,  however,  doing  him  any  great 
injury.  For  it  was  indeed  true  that  he  wore 
armour  imder  his  clothes,  which  armour  con- 
sisted of  a  shirt  of  mail  weighing  nine  or  ten 
pounds,  and  rising  so  high  round  his  neck, 
inside  his  collar,  as  to  defend  it  successfully 
from  any  chance  blow  with  a  sword. 

Seeing  this,  I  came  forward  to  exhort  the 
Marquis  to  bear  his  sufferings  with  patience, 
for  the  remission  of  hiB  sins.  While  I  was 
speaking,  the  chief  of  the  three  executioners 
advanced,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it 
was  time  to  give  Monaldeschi  the  finishing 
stroke.  I  pushed  the  man  violently  away 
from  mC)  saying  that  I  had  no  advice  to  offer 
on  the  matter,  and  telling  him  that  if  I  had 
any  orders  to  give,  they  would  be  for  the 
Bparing  of  the  Marquis'  life,  and  not  for  the 
hastening  of  his  death.  Hearing  mo  speak 
in  those  terms,  the  man  asked  my  pardon, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong  in 
addressing  me  on  the  subject  at  all. 

He  had  hardly  finished  making  his  excuses 
to  me,  when  the  door  of  the  gallery  opened. 
The  unhappy  Marquis  hearing  the  sound, 
raised  himself  from  the  floor,  and,  seeing 
that  the  person  who  entered  was  the  Queen's 
chaplain,  dragged  himself  along  the  gallery, 
holding  on  by  the  tapestry  that  hung  from 
the  walls,  until  he  reached  the  feet  of  the 
holy  man.  There,  he  whispered  a  few  words 
(as  if  he  was  confessing)  to  the  chaplain, 
wbo,^  after  first  asking  my  permission,  gave 
him  absolution,  and  then  returned  to  the 
Queen. 

As  the  chaplain  closed  the  door,  the  man 
who  had  struck  the  Marquis  on  the  neck 


stabbed  him  adroitly  with  a  long  nanfow 
sword,  in  the  throat,  just  above  the  edge  of 
the  shirt  of  mail.  Monaldeschi  sank  on  his 
right  side,  and  spoke  no  more.  For  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer  he  still  breathed,  during 
which  time  I  prayed  by  him,  and  exhorted 
him  as  I  best  could.  When  the  bleeding 
from  this  last  wound  ceased,  his  life  ceased 
with  it.  It  was  then  a  quarter  to  four 
o'clock.  The  death  agony  of  the  miserable 
man  had  lasted,  from  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
first  pronouncing  sentence  on  him,  for  nearly 
three  hours. 

I  said  the  De  Profundis  over  his  body. 
While  I  was  praying,  the  three  men  sheathed 
their  swords,  and  the  chief  of  them  rifled  the 
Marquis'  pockets.  Finding  nothing  on  him 
but  a  prayer-book  and  a  small  knife,  the  chief 
beckoned  to  his  companions,  and  they  all 
three  marched  to  the  door  in  silence,  went 
out,  and  left  me  alone  with  the  corpse. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  followed  them, 
to  go  and  report  what  had  happened  to  the 
Queen.  I  thought  her  color  changed  a  little 
wheal  told  her  that  Monaldeschi  was  dead; 
but  those  cold,  clear  eyes  of  her's  never  sofV 
ened,  and  her  voice  was  still  as  steady  and 
firm  as  when  I  first  heard  its  tones  on  enter- 
ing the  gallery  that  day.  She  spoke  very 
little,  only  saying  to  herself  "He  is  dead,  and 
he  deserved  to  die !  "  Then,  turning  to  me, 
she  added,  "  Father,  I  leave  the  care  of  bury- 
ing him  to  you ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  will 
charge  myself  with  the  expense  of  having 
masses  enough  said  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul."  I  ordered  the  body  to  be  placed  in  a 
coffin,  which  I  instructed  the  bearers*  to 
remove  to  the  churchyard  on  a  tumbril,  ia 
consequence  of  the  great  weight  of  the  corpse, 
of  the  misty  rain  that  was  falling,  and  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads.  On  Monday,  the 
twelfth  of  November,  at  a  quarter  to  six  ia 
the  evening,  the  Marquis  was  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  Avon,  near  the  font  of  holy 
water.  The  next  day  the  Queen  sent  one 
htmdred  livres,  by  two  of  her  servants,  for 
masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

Thus  ends  the  extraordinary  narrative  of 
Father  Le  BeL  It  i^  satisfactory  to  record, 
as  some  evidence  of  the  progress  of  humanity, 
that  the  barbarous  murder,  committed  under 
the  sanction  and  authority  of  Queen  Chrie* 
tina,  which  would  have  passed  unnoticed  in 
the  feudal  times,  as  an  ordinary  and  legixi-. 
mate  exercise  of  a  sovereign's  authority  oyer 
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a  Tassal,  excited,  in  the  middle  of  the  Beven- 
teenth  century,  the  utmost  disgust  and  horror 
throughout  Paris.  The  prime  minister  at 
that  period,  Cardinal  Mazarin  (by  no  means 
on  over-scrupulous  man,  as  all  readers  of 
French  history  know),  wrote  officially  to 
Christina,  informing  her  that  "  a  crime  so 
atrocious  as  that  which  had  just  been  com- 
mitted under  her  sanction,  in  the  Palace  of 
Fontainebleau,  must  be  considered  as  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  banishing  the  Queen  of  Sweden 
from  the  court  and  dominions  of  his  sover- 
eign, who,  in  common  with  every  honest  man 
in  the  kingdom,  felt  horrified  at  the  lawless 
outrage  which  had  just  been  committed  on 
the  soil  of  France." 

To  this  letter  Queen  Christina  sent  the 
following  answer,  which,  as  a  specimen  of 
spiteful  effrontery,  has  probably  never  been 
matched : 

"Monsieur  Mazahin, — ^Those  who  have 
communicated  to  you  the  details  of  the  death 
of  my  equerry,  Monaldeschi,  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  it  I  think  it  highly  absurd  that 
you  should  have  compromisea  so  many  people 
for  the  sake  of  informing  yourself  about  one 
simple  fact.  Such  a  proceeding  on  your  part, 
ridiculous  as  it  is,  does  not,  however,  much 
astonish  me.  What  I  am  amazed  at,  is,  that 
you  and  the  king  your  master  should  have 
dared  to  express  disapproval  of  what  I  have 
done. 

"  Understand,  all  of  you — servants  and 
masters,  little  people  and  great — that  it  was 
my  sovereign  pleasure  to  act  as  I  did.  I 
neither  owe,  nor  render,  an  account  of  my 
actions  to  any  one, — least  of  all,  to  a  bully 
like  vou. 

*  It  may  be  well  for  you  to  know,  and  to 
report  to  any  one  whom  you  can  get  to  listen 
to  you,  that  Christina  cares  little  for  your 
court,  and  still  less  for  you.  When  I  want  to 
revenge  myself,  I  have  no  need  of  your  for- 
midable power  to  help  me.  My  honor  obliged 
me  to  act  as  I  did  ;  my  will  is  my  law,  and 
you  ought  to  know  how  to  respect  it.  .  .  . 
Understand,  if  you  please,  that  wherever  I 
choose  to  live,  there  I  am  Queen ;  and  that 


the  men  about  me,  rttscals  as  they  may  be, 
are  better  than  you  and  the  myrmidons  whom 
you  keep  in  your  service. 

•        ••••• 

**  Take  my  advice,  Mazarin,  and  behave 
yourself  for  the  ftiture  so  as  to  merit  my 
favor ;  you  cannot,  for  your  own  sake,  be  too 
anxious  to  deserve  it.  Heaven  preserve  you 
from  venturing  on  any  more  disparaging 
remarks  about  my  conduct !  I  shall  hear  of 
them,  if  I  am  at  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
for  I  have  friends  and  followers  in  my  service 
who  are  as  unscrupulous  and  as  vigilant  as 
any  in  yours,  though  it  is  probable  enough 
that  they  are  not  quite  so  heavily  bribed." 

Afler  replying  to  the  prime  minister  of 
France  in  these  terms,  Christina  was  wise 
enough  to  leave  the  kingdom  immediately. 

For  three  years  more,  she  pursued  her 
travels.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  her 
cousin,  the  king  of  Sweden,  in  whose  favor 
she  had  abdicated,  died.  She  returned  at 
once  to  her  own  country,  with  the  object  of 
possessing  herself  once  more  of  the  royal 
power.  Here  the  punishment  of  the  merci- 
less crime  that  she  had  sanctioned  overtook 
her  at  last. '  The  brave  and  honest  people  of 
Sweden  refused  to  be  governed  by  the  woman 
who  had  ordered  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi, 
and  who  had  -forsaken  the  national  religion 
for  which  her  father  had  died.  Threatened 
with  the  loss  of  her  revenues  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  her  sovereignty,  if  she  remained  in 
Sweden,  the  proud  and  merciless  Christina 
yielded  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She 
resigned  once  more  all  right  and  title  to  the 
royal  dignity,  and  left  her  native  country  for 
the  last  time.  The  final  place  of  her  retire- 
ment was  Rome.  She  died  there  in  the  year 
1689.  Even  in  the  epitaph  which  she  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  her  tomb,  the  strange  and 
daring  character  of  the  woman  breaks  out. 
The  whole  record  of  that  vrild,  wondrous, 
wicked  existence,  was  summed  up  with  stem 
brevity  in  this  one  line : 
"Christina  lived  Seventy-two. Years." 


Females  at  Vestbies. — I  have  seen  females 
at  vestries  attending  as  overseers  of  the  poor; 
and  for  voting,  they  having  a  legal  vote  in  all 
parish  matters,  if  rated  to  the  poor. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  in  recent  un- 


happy church-rate  contests,  many  such  have 
exercised  their  right;  and  I  know  an  instance 
of  one  attending  in  her  carriage,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many  more. — Noiei  and  Queries, 
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From  Chambers*  Joomal. 
CATHERINE  OP  WURTEMBERG. 
EOYAL  LIFE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUKY. 

An  act  of  graceful  homage  has  recently 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Catherine  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  second  wife  of  Prince  Jer- 
ome Bonaparte,  and  the  mother  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  has  of  late  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  the  European  world.  The  heart 
of  the  ex-queen  of  Westphalia,  enclosed  in 
•an  urn,  has  been  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  the  Invalides.  It  is, 
as  has  been  well  observed  in  the  Times,  *^  the 
heart  of  a  noble  woman,  of  one  whom  no 
entreaties  of  her  father,  the  king  of  Wiirtem- 
berg, could  induce  to  abandon  her  husband 
in  his  days  of  adversity,  and  who  clung  to 
him  in  evil  report  and  good  report  to  the 
hour  of  her  death/'  The  circumstances  of 
her  life  are  so  full  of  deep  and  touching 
interest,  that  we  trust  our  readers  will  not 
unwillingly  follow  us  in  some  passages  of 
her  changeful  and  eventful  career. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  ancient  palace  at  Stuttgart  was  the 
peaceful  and  happy  abode  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Wiirtemberg,  whose  position,  although 
high  enough  to  secure  for  them  the  homage 
and  respect  which  is  due  to  the  princely 
houses  of  Europe,  yet  seemed  not  lofty 
enough  to  expose  them  to  the  political  dan- 
gers so  often  entailed  on  the  more  elevated 
and  ambitious  potentates  of  Christendom. 
The  great  social  revolution,  however,  which 
had  shaken  continental  Europe  to  its  very 
foundations,  came  to  disturb  the  tranquil  hap- 
piness of  the  Wiirtemberg  family.  Napoleon 
the  Great,  now  seated  firmly  upon  the  im- 
perial throne  of  France,  resolved  that  a 
crown  should  also  encircle  each  of  his  broth- 
ers* brows.  The  throne  of  Holland  had  been 
bestowed  upon  Lucien  Bonaparte;  Joseph 
was  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  a  new  kingdom 
— that  of  Westphalia — was  about  to  be 
formed  for  Jerome.  There  was,  however, 
one  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  latter 
arrangement:  Jerome  had,  in  defiance  of 
his  brother's  wishes,  wedded  liimself  to  an 
American  lady,  who  had  recenfly  presented 
him  with  a  son.  Napoleon  was  seriously 
displeased  at  this  union,  and  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge its  validity.  Jerome,  warmly 
attached  to  his  vrife,  came  over  to  Eiurope, 
and  throvring  himself  at  the  emperor's  feet, 
^      ught  his  pardoiii  and  earnestly  entreated  | 


him  to  receive  his  spouse  as  a  member  of  the 
imperial  family.  This  request  was  made  at 
an  imtoward  moment;  for  Jerome's  inter- 
view with  the  emperor  took  place  at  Milan, 
in  1705,  just  after  he  had  grasped  the  iron 
crown  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Lombardy, 
bearing  this  proud  yet  beautiful  device : 

**  Dio  me  ladiede; 
Quai  che  la  tocca." 

It  was  at  this  proud  moment  of  his  life  that 
Jerome  asked  him  to  receive  a  plebeian  sister 
from  republican  America !  The  request  was 
indignantly  refused.  Jerome  shed  tears  of 
passionate  affection  as  he  embraced  his  wife's 
portrait,  and  swore  never  to  give  her  up  for 
any  paltry  consideration  of  earthly  grandeur. 
He,  however,  lacked  the  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion by  which  the  Bonaparte  family  were  so 
eminently  characterized ;  and  .when  the 
temptation  of  a  kingdop,  with  its  power  and 
its  pomps,  was  held  out  to  his  dazzled  vision, 
he  gradually  became  less  vehement  in  his 
denials,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  will  of  his 
imperious  brother.  His  wife  was  abandoned, 
his  offspring  disowned,  and  Jerome  stood 
alone,  a  weak  and  •  guilty  man,  'ready  to 
sacrifice  honor,  afiection  and  duty  upon  the 
base  altar  of  earthly  ambition. 

And  now,  who  is  to  be  his  partner  upon 
the  newly  erected  throne  of  Westphalia  ? 

Napoleon  turned  his  glance  towards  Wiir- 
temberg, which  had  recently  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  kingdom,  and  whose  sover- 
eign was  now  degraded  into  a  satellite  of 
imperial  France.  The  princess-royal  had 
just  completed  her  twentieth  year.  Fair  in 
person,  and  amiable  in  disposition,  this  youth- 
ful princess  possessed,  nevertheless,  far  more 
firmness  than  her  royal  parent,  and  she  reso- 
lutely expressed  her  aversion  to  the  proposed 
alliance,  regarding  Napoleon  as  the  direst  foe 
of  her  native  Germany  ,*  while  at  the  same 
time  she  felt  her  maiden  dignity  deeply 
ofiended  at  the  thought  of  being  espoused  to 
a  man,  who  in  her  estimation,  was  already 
married  to  another.  Vain,  however,  were  all 
her  remonstrances.  She  was  compelled  to 
bow  beneath  the  iron  will  of  Napoleon  the 
Great,  with  whom  her  father  was  at  this  time 
closely  allied ;  and  before  many  months  had 
elapsed,  she  foimd  herself  wedded  by  proxy 
to  Jerome,  king  of  Weftplialia,  and  had 
entered  the  confines  of  France  as  the  ac- 
knowledged sister  of  its  impexial  ruler.  She 
was    obliged,   in    ocympEuioe   with    court 
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etiquette,  to  part  on  the  frontien  with  all  her 
German  attendants,  and  to  advance  alone  in 
a  foreign  country,  surrounded  indeed  by  a  bril- 
liant retinue,  but  with  no  familiar  fkceto  meet 
her  saddened  gaze;  no  sweet  sound  of  home 
voices  to  soothe  the  bitter  feelings  of  her 
heart  With  the  characteristic  firmness  -of 
her  disposition,  however,  she  gathered  up  all 
her  courage  to  meet  the  trying  drcumstanoes 
of  her  lot,  and  seemed  resolved  that  no  tellr 
tale  glance  should  betray  the  hidden  conflict 
of  her  heart.  As  she  drew  near  to  Paris,  the 
whole  current  of  her  being  seemed  to  be 
changed ;  the  usual  kindliness  of  her  manner 
became  pertrified  into  a  proud  and  frigid 
bearing ;  and  while  she  was  studiously  cour- 
teous to  her  attendants,  her  evident  constraint 
gave  a  disagreeable  expression  to  her  coun- 
tenance. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  August  1807  that,  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  day,  she  found  herself 
almost  ID  sight  of  Paris ;  but  i  being  Napol- 
eon's pleasure  that  she  should  not  enter  his 
capital  until  evening,  she  was  conducted  by 
his  order  to  Rainey — a  chan^mg  counti^ 
residence,  once  the  abode  of  royalty,  but  now 
the  possession  of  Junot,  Duo  d'Abrantes, 
whose  wife  was  commanded  to  receive  the 
princess  with  all  the  honor  due  to  her  elevated 
rank.  The  duchess  recaved  her  en  demi 
tqilete  de  eour  on  the  givxA  ptrUtyle  of  the 
chateau,  and  conducted  her  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, where  a  repast  of  the  most  costly 
description  was  prepared  for  her  refreshment 
She  courteously  insisted  on  Madame  -d'Ab- 
rantes  and  her  friends  partaking  with  her  of 
breakfast;  and  the  animation  with  which  she 
talked  might  have  bespoken  a  mind  cont^ited 
with  its  lot,  but  that  the  rapid  changes  in  her 
countenance  revealed  only  too  dearly  the 
inward  conflict  of  her  heart  At  one  mo- 
ment, her  features  were  sufiused  with  the 
deepest  crimson,  and  at  anothe»they  became 
livid  with  a  deadly  pallor. 

The  afternoon  was  filled  up  with  a  drive 
through  the  Forest  of  Bondy,  during  which 
the  princess  still  exerted  herself  to  appear 
pleased  with  the  eflbrts  made  for  her  amuse- 
ment. Next  came  the  grand  a£Bur  of  her 
toilet,  which  seemed  to  Madame  d'Abrantes 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  at  this 
critical  moment  of  the  fpAaoestf  lifb.  She 
anxiously  awaited  her  appeanaee  in  the 
B8k>on  before  dinner.  What  was  her  dismay 
on  beholding  the  royal  bride  enter  the  vpn^ 
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ment  clad  in  a  style  of  old-frshioned  magnifi- 
cence that  might  have  suited  her  gnod- 
mother,  but  which  was  ill-befitting  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  m  1807.  The  material  was 
a  bluish  moire— at  that  time  quite  out  ef  dale 
—cut  out  into  a  scanty  narrow  frock  with  a 
short  round  jueNS,  exactly  resembling  a  beiiv- 
er^tail;  the  sleeves  very  narrow  and  very  fiit, 
loddng  as  if  her  arms  had  been  squeend 
into  them ;  and  then  the  shoes  pointed,  as  if 
they  had  been  made  some  eenturies  ago.* 
Around  her  neck  hung  two  rows  of  peaiie, 
firom  whence  was  suspended  a  miniature  of 
Jerome,  so  dumsily  set  that  itewung  about 
at  each  movement  of  the  wearer.  In  spste 
of  this  antique  eostome,  the  appeaxanoe"  of 
the  princess  was  pleasing  and  attractive. 
She  is  described  to  us  as  ''of  a  fidr  and  firasli 
complexion ;  her  beautiful  light  hair  and  falne 
eyes  harmonising  well  with  the  graceful  and 
dignified  turn  of  her  head,  and  she  entered 
the  apartment  with  as  much  princely  aetf- 
possessbn  as  if  she  had  been  attired  under 
the  direction  of  the  imperial  eoiffinr  and* 
modiste — ^personages  of  such  importanee  as 
to  be  remembered  even  now  under  the  names 
of  Charbonnier  and  Leroy.**  Before  dinner 
was  announced,  Catherine's  agitation  beekme 
so  evident  to  her  hostess,  that  the  latter  ven- 
tured to  inquire  whether  aught  had  occurred 
to  disturb  her  royal  highness.  Catherine,  in 
reply,  expressed  her  wish  to  be  informed  a 
fojv  moments  before  Jerome's  arrival,  so  thai 
she  might  be  prepared  to  meet  him.  This 
was  promised ;  and  while  the  princess  thanked 
Madame  d'Abrantes  for  her  kind  readiness 
to  oblige  her,  **  the  burning  blushes  on  her 
cheek  revealed  no  pleasing  emotiony  but  the 
passionate  pain  of  an  indignant  woman's 
heart" 

•  **  The  dinner,"  Madame  d'Abrantes  writes, 
"  was  dull,  and  even  moumfuL  The  prinoess 
was  restless  and  agitated.  Having  ad^ed  her 
twice  which  she  would  prefer— takmg  ooflbe 
and  ice  in  the  park,  or  in  the  grand  satoon, 
she  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  herself,  and 
looking  at  me  as  if  she  scarcely  understood 
the  purport  of  my  question'  repHed : '  Just  as 
yon  please.' " 

«We  quitted  table  at  hal^past  nx,aBd 
foeHng  aniians  to  satisfy  the  princess'  w^dus, ' 
I  went  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any 
symptom  of  Jerome^s  approaeh.  Just  at  t^ 
moment,  a  eknid  oldnt  beeame  vidUe  ott 
tiiexoad  fkom  IfwAhWMd  several  eaniigw 
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were  seen  to  enter  the  popular  avenue.  I 
hastened  to  inform  the  princess  that  in  a  few 
minutes  the  prince  would  make  his  appear- 
ance. With  a  faint  attempt  to  smile,  she 
thanked  me  for  my  kindness ;  but  her  ap- 
pearance really  alarmed  me ;  for  in  a  moment 
her  whole  countenanee  became  of  a  deep 
purple  hue,  which  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  cold  blanched  color  of  death.  She 
seemed,  however,  to  summon  all  her  resolu- 
tion, and,  rising  from  her  seat,  advanced  with 
one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting  to  the  grand 
saloon,  to  await  the  prince's  arrival.  This 
apartment  communicates  at  either  end  with 
the  music-saloon  and  billiard  room,  from 
both  of  which  it  is  separated  only  by  pillars, 
80  that  we  who  were  assembled  in  the  bil- 
liard-room could  see  all  that  passed  in  the 
central  saloon. 

"  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg  seated  herself 
near  the  chimney,  having  by  her  side  an  arm- 
chair, intended  for  the  prince.  The  door  of 
the  music-saloon  opened,  and  Jerome  entered, 
followed  by  the  officers  of  his  household, 
who  remained  in  the  outer  chamber,  while 
the  prince  advanced  alone  into  the  saloon 
where  Catherine  awaited  him.  She  rose  up, 
advanced  a  step  or  two  towards  him,  and 
saluted  him  with  much  grace  and  dignity. 
As  for  Jerome,  his  aspect  was  that  of  a  boor, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  come  there  because 
he  was  ordered  to  do  so.  He  approached 
the  princess  with  an  air  of  brusguerie  |md 
malaise.  After  a  few  words  had  been  ex- 
changed between  them,  she  pointed  to  the 
chair  near  her;  and  a  brief  conversation 
ensued  about  her  journey.  Before  long,  Je- 
rome rose  up,  and,  in  the  tone  and  style  of  a 
bourgeois,  said  to  her :  *  My  brother  is  ex- 
pecting vs.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  pleas- 
ure he  will  have  in  welcoming  you  as  his 
sister.'  The  princess  smiled  and  bowed  ac- 
quiescence; but  scarcely  had  Jerome  with- 
drawn from  her  presence,  when  she  fainted 
away.  We  carried  her  to  the  open  window, 
and  bathed  her  temples  with  £au  de  Cologne. 
In  a  few  moments,  she  recovered  herself,  and 
attributed  her  indisposition  to  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  weather ;  but  I  understood  only 
too  well  the  bitter  conflict  of  womanly  feeling 
and  of  royal  pride  which  was  raging  in  poor 
Catherine's  breast,  not  to  guess  at  the  true 
Qause  of  her  indisposition.** 
When  Madame  Jimot  announced  to  the 


princess  that  her  equipage  was  ready,  she 
rose  up,  and,  gracefully  thanking  her  for  her 
kind  hospitality,  said  that  she  was  ready  to 
depart. 

What  were  the  desolate  feelings  of  poor 
Catherine's  heart  during  this  twilight  drive 
from  Kainey  to  Paris,  no  human  being  knew, 
nor  what  were  her  miserable  anticipations  of 
the  future  that  lay  before  her.  ()n  her  ar- 
rival at  the  Tuilleries,  she  found  the  whole 
imperial  family  assembled  to  receive  her.  The 
emperor  advanced  as  fisur  as  the  grand  stair- 
case to  bid  her  welcome.  She  attemi)ted  to 
kneel  and  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  hastened  to 
raise  her  up,  and  after  embracing  her,  con- 
ducted her  into  the  saloon  of  the  throne, 
where  he  presented  her  to  his  assembled  fam- 
ily as  their  sister  and  daughter.  She  was  im- 
mediately surrounded,  caressed,  and  treated 
from  that  moment  as  a  sister  of  the  emperor. 

Such  were  the  opening  scenes  in  the 
wedded  life  of  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg. 
Need  it  be  added  that  her  after-path  was  one 
beset  with  thorns  rather  than  strewed  with 
flowers  ?  Forced  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  a 
man  from  whom  she  instinctively  shrank,  as 
being  in  her  opinion  already  espoused  to 
another,  the  unhappy  queen  of  Westphalia 
had  not  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  being 
treated*  with  respect  by  her  royal  husband. 
Many  were  the  humiliations  which  she  suf- 
fered at  the  court  of  Casscl,  and  she  bore 
them  all  in  silence.  Faithfully  did  she  strive 
to  fulfil  the  onerous  duties  of  her  position, 
and  never  was  a  single  murmur  suffered  to 
escape  her  lips.  The  only  happy  moments 
of  her  crowned  life  were  those  in  which  she 
clasped  her  infants  to  her  arms,  although, 
perhaps,  the  name  of  Napoleon,  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  her  son,  often  brought 
a  pang  to  her  heart,  as  reminding  her  of  him 
through  whose  insatiable  ambition  a  hope- 
less blight  had  fallen  upon  her  opening  life. 

Time  passed  on.  The  eventful  years  of 
1814-15  elapsed.  Napoleon  had  fallen,  and 
those  modern  dynasties,  which  had  flourished 
in  the  sunshine  of  bis  power,  were  withering 
away  beneath  the  shadow  of  "  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance." The  queen  of  Westphalia  had  taken 
refuge,  with  her  children,  beneath  her  father's 
roof.  Jerome  had  joined  his  brother  Napo- 
leon in  Paris  on  his  return  from  Elba,  and 
had  carri  ed  with  him  thither  all  the  baubles 
of  royalty,  m  the  hope  that,  at  no  distant 
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day,  he  might  once  more  appear  in  public 
with  these  insignia  of  power.  In  this 
expectation,  however,  he  was  quickly  dis- 
appointed, and,  on  the  evaeuation  of  Paris, 
he  retired  with  the  army  beyond  the  Loire. 
His  situation  being  now  a  very  preca- 
rious one,  he  gladly  accepted  a  refuge  in 
the  Chflteau  of  Douy,  where,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Gamier,  he  was  hospitably 
entertained  by  M.  Ouvrard,  the  eminent 
financier.  Owing  to  the  frequent  presence 
of  militar)'  men  who  were  quartered  in  the 
chateau,  Jerome  was  obliged  to  remain  se- 
cluded in  his  own  apartments.  One  day,  in 
a  moment  of  ennui,  the  ex-monarch  opened  a 
trunk,  took  out  his  royal  robes  of  state,  to- 
gether with  the  many  brilliant  orders  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  happier 
days,  and  clothed  liimself  in  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  royalty.  Just  as  his  splendid  toilet 
was  completed,  the  door  of  his  apartment 
opened,  and  M.  Ouvrard  entered.  The  dis- 
creet financier  was  astonished  at  such  an  act 
of  imprudence  on  the  part  of  his  guest,  and 
fearing  that  a  repetition  of  his  folly  might 
betray  his  secret  to  the  whole  household,  and 
thuB  involve  the  family  in  political  danger,  he 
counselled  Jerome  no  longer  to  delay  his 
escape  out  of  France.  On  the  following 
morning,  before  daylight,  the  deposed  king 
waa  on  his  way  to  the  eastern  frontier,  whence 
he  hastened  to  Stuttgart,  and,  entering  in 
secret  his  father-in-law's  palace,  besought 
his  wife  to  procure  for  him  a  welcome  in  the 
home  of  licr  childhood  and  her  youth.  The 
princess,  mindful  only  of  her  husband's  for- 
lorn position,  welcomed  him  heartily  to  her 
apartments.  The  news  of  his  arrival,  how- 
ever, quickly  reached  the  ears  of  the  king  of 
Wiirtemberg,  whose  pohtical  position  made 
him  shrink  from  communication  with  any  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  On  the  following 
morning,  therefore  he  signified  his  pleasure 
to  the  ox-queeen  that  her  husband  must  forth- 
with quit  his  palace,  as  he  could  not  harbor 
beneath  his  roof  one  of  a  proscribed  and  out- 
lawed family,  pointing  out  to  her  at  the  same 
time  the  example  of  Maria-Louisa,  who  had 
consented  to  a  separation  from  her  husband. 
He  also  expressed  his  desire  for  an  interview 
with  his  daughter,  that  she  might  learn  his 
wishes  more  emphatically  from  his  own  royal 
lips.  The  princess-royal  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  her  parent  a  reply,  which  merits 
a  place  m  the  annals  of  all  those  nations 


where  women  are  counted  worthy  of  honor 
as  well  as  of  love.  It  was  in  the  following 
terms. 

"Sire — Your  majesty  has  summoned  me 
this  morning  to  joxxr  presence.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  denied  myself 
the  pleasure  of  obejing  your  commands. 
Knowing  the  subject  of4he  interview,  and 
fearing  that  my  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
collected  to  speak  of  it,  I  venture  here  to  un- 
fold the  motives  of  my  conduct,  and  to  make 
an  appeal  to  your  paternal  afi^ction.  Your 
majesty  has  been  rightly  informed ;  yes,  sire, 
Prince  Jerome,  your  son-in-law,  my  husband, 
and  the  father  of  my  children,  is  with  me.  I 
received  him  from  your  hands  at  a  time  when 
his  family  reigned  supreme  over  many  king- 
doms, and  when  his  own  brow  was  encircled 
with  a  crown.  The  bonds  imposed  at  first 
by  policy  have  since  then  been  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  the  feelings  of  my  own 
heart ;  and  he  is  far  dearer  to  me  now,  in  the 
hour  of  his  adversity,  than  ever  he  was  in 
the  time  of  power  and  prosperity.  Marriage 
and  nature  impose  duties  which  cannot  be 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  I 
know  these  important  duties,  and  I  desire  to 
fulfil  them.  I  was  once  a  queen,  and  I  am 
still  a  wife  and  mother.  Although  raised  by 
/ortune  above  other  men,  we  are  often  only 
the  more  to  be  j)itied.  A  will  at  variance 
with  our  own  may  influence  our  destiny,  but 
there  its  power  ceases,  for  it  can  by  no  means 
affect  the  obligations  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  imposed  upon  us.  The  husband 
who  was  given  to  me  by  God  and  by  yourself 
— the  child  whom  I  have  borne  in  my  bosom ; 
these  are  now  a  part  of  my  verj*  existence. 
With  this  husbana,  I  sharea  a  throne  j  with 
him,  will  I  share  exile  and  misfortune.  Vio- 
lence alone  can  6e])arate  mc  from  him.  But 
O !  my  father,  my  sovereign !  I  know  your 
heart — your  justice  and  the  rectitude  of  your 
principles ;  I  know  what  those  principles  have 
ever  been  on  the  subject  of  domestic  duties. 
I  do  not  ask  your  majesty,  out  of  affection 
towards  me,  to  make  any  change  in  the  line 
of  conduct  which  has  been  adopted  in  con- 
formity with  the  determination  of  the  most 
mighty  sovereigns  of  Europe;  I  only  crave 
your  permission  that  my  husband  and  I  may 
remain  near  your  person.  But  O !  my 
father !  my  sovereign !  if  this  boon  is  denied 
us,  let  us  at  least  be  assured  of  your  favor 
and  kindness  before  we  set  out  for  a  strange 
land.  Without  some  proof  of  your  paternal 
love,  I  can  scarcely  find  courage  to  appear  in 
your  presence.  If  we  must  depart  at  once, 
let  us  bear  with  us  at  least  the  assurance  of 
your  affection  as  well  as  the  hope  of  your 
protection  in  happier  times.  Our  misfortunes 
will  surely  one  day  have  an  end.    Europe 
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vnH  not  always  command  our  humiliation ;  it 
vnH  not  always  delight  in  degrading  princes 
who  have  been  recognized  by  former  treaties, 
and  who  are  allied  to  the  most  ancient  and 
most  illustrious  houses  in  Europe.  Is  not 
their  blood  mingled  with  our  own  ?  Pardon 
me,  my  father,  and  my  soverei^,  for  having 
thus  expressed  myself,  and  deign  to  let  me 
know  that  tliis  letter  has  not  been  received 
with  displeasure.    Believe  me,  &c. 

Catherine." 
This  touching  and  noble  appeal  could 
scarcely  fail  to  melt  the  heart  of  a  father ; 
but  political  motives  were  at  that  critical  pe- 
riod far  more  powerful  in  the  breasts  of 
monarchs  than  the  gentler  voice  of  domestic 
affection.  The  Princess  of  Wurtcmberg,  to- 
gether with  her  .husband  and  son,  were 
obhged  to  quit  that  Fatherland  to  which  she 
was  so  tenderly  attached.  They  took  refuge 
in  the  Papal  States,  where  they  liveJ  for 
many  years  under  the  name  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Montfort.  They  chose  a 
country  habitation  named  Casino  AzzoUno, 
near  the  river  Trento,  which  forms  a  limit 
between  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states. 
Even  here,  however,  they  could  not  escape 
the  humiliations  which  were  at  this  time  the 
portion  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  They  wei^ 
prohibited  by  the  king  of  Naples  from  enter- 
ing his  dominions,  and  so  rigidly  were  his 
commands  enforced,  that  the  Countess  Con- 
urata,  a  niece  of  Jerome's,  having  ventured 
one  day,  in  a  girlish  freak,  to  cross  the  Fiume 
Trento  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  ride  in  the 
Neapolitan  territories,  she  narrowly  escaped 


being  seized  by  the  Neapolitan  soldiers,  who 
were  placed  there  to  guard  the  bridge.  The 
young  and  ardent  coi^ntess  was  exceedinglj 
indignant  at  this  curtailment  of  her  liberty. 

"  Napoleon*8  niece,"  exclaimed  she,  dwell- 
ing emphatically  upon  this  word — **  Napo- 
leon's niece  is  not  made  to  have  her  walks 
dictated  to  her ;  she  is  not  the  vassal  of  any 
sovereign ! " 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montfort  had 
all  the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  calm  her 
anger,  and  to  prove  to  her  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  ungenerous  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  king  of  Naples.  As  for  Cathe- 
rine of  Wurtemberg,  she  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  her  way,  treading  in  the  same  j)ath 
of  duty  and  affection  until  death  closed  the 
earthly  portion  of  her  existence.  We  know 
not  what  were  her  father's  feelings  on  hearing 
that  she  had  died  in  the  land  of  her  exile. 
But  whatever  they  were,  the  memory  of  Cath- 
erine of  Wurtemberg  is  still  fresh  in  many 
hearts;  and  although  she  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  realization  of  the  hope  expressed 
in  her  letter,  yet  to  her  children  has  it  been 
given  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  restoration  to 
their  country,  and  also  to  share  in  tliose  im- 
perial honors  which  have  once  again  become 
the  portion  of  Napoleon's  family.  Perhaps 
we  need  scarcely  add,  that  Prince  Najwleon 
and  Princess  Mathilde  arc  the  sole  descend- 
ants of  this  noble-minded  woman.  No 
higher  honor  could  be  sought  for  or  desired 
than  to  be  the  children  of  such  a  mother. 


Steamboats. — The  writer's  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  certain  documents  contained  in 
the  appendix  to  Senor  Navarrete's  Hittory  of 
the  Four  Voyages  of  Columbus,  and  which 
are  vouched  by  the  historian  to  be  authentic 
extracts  from  the  series  of  Spanish  records  pre- 
served at  Simancas.  Thej  narrate  that,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June  1548,  Blasco  de 
Garay,  a  naval  captain  in  the  service  of  the 
£mperor  Charles  V .,  conducted  at  Barcelona  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  the  applicability  to 
ships  of  a  certain  propulsive  force  which  he 
alleged  himself  to  have  discovered;  that  the 
mechanism  which  he  employed  consisted  of  two 
wheels,  one  attached  to  either  extremity  of  a 
movaJ)le  axis  which  traversed  the  vessel *s  waist, 
and  wa»  connected  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  a 
large  caldron  of  boiling-water;  that  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons  of  high  birth  deputed  by  the  emperor 


to  witness  them ,  of  many  naval  commanders, 
and  of  •*  a  crowd  of  curious  persons  capable  of 
appreciating  the  discovery;  "  that  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  aforesaid  month  of  June,  De 
Garay  succeeded  in  taking  to  sea  a  vessel  of 
two  hundred  tons  burden;  that  she  was  pro- 
pelled neither  by  sail  nor  oar ;  and  that  her 
rate  of  speed  was  about  a  league  an  hour.  On 
the  authenticity  of  these  documents,  strong 
doubts  were  oast  by  the  late  M.  Arago,  in  the 
Annuaire  du  Bureau  dts  Longitudes  for  1828. 
Whether  it  was  ever  successfully  vindicated, 
the  present  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  :  but 
if  the  documents  be  genuine,  as,  from  Senor 
Navarrete's  character,  is  not  improbable,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  De  Garay  had  actually 
solved  an  important  physical  problem,  and  was 
the  first  to  venture  to  sea  in  a  ship  propelled  bj 
the  agency  of  steam. — Chambers*  JournaL 
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fkoiB  HovBdiold  Words. 
THE  STAB  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

Six  hundred  and  tea  yean  ago  a  sheriff  of 
London,  named  Simon  Fitz-Mary,  foimded 
aend  built,  in  the  parish  of  Bishopsgate,  near 
the  north-east  comer  of  Lower  Moorfields,  a 
priory  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem. 
It  was  required  that  the  prior,  canons,  bro- 
thers and  sisters  maintained  upon  this  foun- 
dation should  represent  the  darkness  of  night 
in  their  robes;  each  was  to  be  dressed  in 
complete  black,  and  wear  a  single  star  upon 
the  breast.  Into  the  darkness  of  the  clouded 
mind  of  the  poor  lunatic,  no  star  then  shone. 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  tormented  outcast. 

Th^  priory  of  St  Mary  of  Bethlehem  in 
Bishopsgate,  was  within  two  dozen  years  of 
completing  the  third  century  of  its  life  as  a 
religious  house,  when  there  were  great 
changes  at  work  among  religious  houses  in 
this  country,  and  a  London  merchant-tailor 
— Stephen  Gennings — offered  to  pay  forty 
pounds  towards  buying  the  house  of  Bethle- 
hem and  turning  it  into  a  hospital  for  the 
insane. 

Twenty-two  years  later,  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  made  a  gift  of  the  house  to  the  City 
of  London,  and  then  it  first  became,  by  order 
of  the  city  authorities,  a  lunatic  aslyum. 
Only  the  faintest  glimmer  of  the  star  that 
was  the  harbinger  of  peace  then  pierced  the 
night  of  the  afflicted  mind.  The  asylum  was 
a  place  of  chains,  and  manacles,  and  stocks. 
In  one  of  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Bethlehem,  as  a  place  of  refuge — 
or  rather  of  custody — for  the  insane,  was 
fifty-three  years  old,  a  committee  appointed 
to  report  upon  it,  declared  the  house  to  be  so 
loathsome  and  filthy  that  it  was  not  fit  for 
any  man  to  enter. 

Seventy  more  years  went  by,  and  the  old 
house  was  then  not  only  loathsome  in  all  its 
cells,  but  as  to  the  very  substance  of  its  walls 
decayed  and  ruinous.  A  new  building  be- 
came necessary,  land  was  granted  by  the 
mayor  and  corporation,  in  Coleman  Street 
ward,  and  funds  for  a  new  building  were  col- 
lected. A  pleasant  little  incident  is  told  of 
the  collection.  The  collectors  came  one  day 
to  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
ifont  door  was  ajar,  and  whom  they  heard 
inside  rating  his  servant  soundly,  because, 
after  having  lighted  a  Are  with  a  match,  she 
had  put  the  match  into  the  fire,  when  it 
could  have  been  used  a  second  time,  because 


it  was  tipped  with  sulphur  at  both  ends.  Ho 
their  siu^rise  this  old  gentleman — ^when  Urn 
collectors  asked  him  for  some  moncj^^ 
counted  out  to  them,  quite  cheerfully,  four 
hundred  guineas.  They  remarked  upon  what 
they  had  overheard. 

"  That  is  another  thing,*'  said  he.  "  I  do 
not  spend  this  money  in  'waste.  Don't  be 
suri)rised  again,  masters,  at  an}1.hing  of  this 
sort ;  but  always  expect  most  from  prudrai 
people  who  mind  their  accounts." 

Partly  with  charitable  purpose,  partly  with 
selfish  purpose,  to  provide  a  place  of  confine- 
ment for  the  lunatics,  whom  it  was  not  safii 
to  leave  loose  in  the  streets  of  London,  abun- 
dant funds  were  raised;  and,  in  the  year 
1675,  the  first  stone  of  a  new  Bethlehem  was 
laid — south  of  Moorfields— on  London  WalL 
The  building  was  a  large  one,  with  two  wings 
devoted  to  incurables.  It  had  garden-ground, 
and  at  its  entrance-gate  were  set  up  the  two 
stone  figures  of  madness  carved  by  Cibbep— 
Colley  Cibber's  father — who  is  nearly  as  well- 
known  by  them  as  by  the  emblematical 
figiures  at  the  base  of  the  monument  on  Fish 
Street  Hill,  of  which  also  he  was  the  seulp- 
tor.  One  of  the  figures  representing  madness 
is  said  to  have  been  modelled  firom  Oliver 
Cromwell's  big  door-keeper  who  became 
insane.  The  two  figures — repaired  by  Bacon 
— stand  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  existing 
Bethlehem. 

But  the  existing  Bethlehem  is  not  that 
which  was  built  in  1675,  facing  the  ground  in 
Moorfields  then  a  pleasaunce  to  the  citizens, 
laid  out  with  trees,  grass,  railings,  and  fine 
gravel-paths,  and  traversed  by  a  broad  and 
shady  walk  parallel  to  the  hospital,  that  was 
known  as  the  City  MalL  Bethlehem,  while 
the  pleasaunce  lasted,  was  a  part  of  it.  For 
a  hundred  years  an  admission  fee — first,  two- 
pence and  then  of  a  penny — was  the  charge 
for  a  promenade  among  the  lunatics.  The 
more  agreeable  of  the  sufferers  were  lodged 
conveniently  on  the  upper  stories,  and  the 
more  affiicted  kept  in  filth  within  the  dun- 
geons at  the  basement. 

Bethlehem,  as  an  asylum  for  the  insane, 
even  m  its  first  state  of  sixteenth  century 
loathsomeness,  while  it  was  still  half  a  rel^ 
gious  house,  had  been  a  show-place.  Thus 
certain  gentlemen  in  one  of  Decker's  plays 
ask: 

«  May  we  see  some  of  those  wretched  souls 
That  are  here  in  your  keepmg  T " 
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And  the  answer  is  from 


••  Friar  Akselmo  (in  charge  of  JBethlem), — 
Yes  you  shall: 
But,  gentlemen,  I  must  disarm  you,  then. 
There  are  of  madmen,  as  there  are  of  tame, — 
All  hnmorM  not  alike.    We  have  some  here 
So  apish  and  fantastic,  play  with  it  feather: 
And  tho'  'twould  grieve  a  soul  to  see  God's 

image 
So  blemished  and  defaced,  yet  do  they  act 
Such  antic  and  such  pretty  lunacies, 
That  spite  of  sorrow  they  will  make  you  smile. 
Others,  again,  we  have,  like  angry  lions. 
Fierce  as  wild  bulls,  untameable  as  flies; 
And  these  have  oftentimes  from  strangers* 
'  sides 

Snatch  M  rapiers  suddenly,  and  done  much 

harm; 
Whom,  if  you'll  see,  you  must  be  weapon- 
less." 

No  doubt  a  like  rule  was  imposed  also 
ttpon  the  promenaders  who  strolled  into 
Bethlem  from  the  City  MalL  It  was  only  in 
the  year  1770,  that  the  asylum  ceased  to  be 
included  among  penny-shows. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  second  hospital  being  of  not  more  than 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years'  standing 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  it  on  an- 
other site.  The  City  of  London  granted 
eleven  acres  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  which  were  part  of  its  Bridge- 
House  estate,  for  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  years,  dating  from  the  year  1810.  Two 
years  later,  the  first  stone  of  the  existing 
Bethlehem  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
the  building  was  completed — two-and-forty 
years  ago^at  an  expense  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
■am  more  than  half  was  contributed  by  the 
comitry  in  successive  grants  from  parlia- 
ment.   As  the  united  hospital  of  Bridewell 

and  Bethlehem,  the  establishment  is  well  en- 

* 

dowed,  drawing  from  its  estates  and  funded 
property  an  income  of  about  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  That  is  the  first  material 
fact  in  a  case  which  we  shall  presently  be 
ttating. 

But  even  at  the  time,  so  recent  as  it  is, 
when  the  new  Bethlehem  was  built,  and  for 
some  years  after,  the  star  of  Bethlehem  was 
tet  in  the  deep  blackness  of  night.  Simon 
Fttz-Mar)'*s  pnors,  in  the  dress  he  prescribed 
for  them,  might  be  emblems  of  the  light  that 
had  shed  no  ray  into  the  darkness  round 
about  None  needed  more  than  the  lunatic 
to  know,  and  none  knew  less  than  he  did,  of 
a  star  thfii  AoM  kad  to  peaee  on  earth  and 


goodwill  among  men.  Afflicted  with  a  disor- 
der which  we  now  understand  to  result  mainly 
perhaps  invariably,*  from  depressing  causes, 
he  was,  till  the  heginning  of  this  century  and 
after  it,  submitted  to  depressing  treatment 
that  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  drive  tiie 
healthiest  to  madness.  The  remedy  for  lunacy 
which  we  now  find  in  cheerfulness  and  hop* 
was  sought  in  gloom  and  terror.  It  was  the 
accepted  doctrine  as  regards  the  lunatic,  that 
he  should  not  find  peace  on  earth  or  meet 
with  goodwill  among  men.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  century  insane  people  were  chained 
up,  and  even  flogged  at  certain  periods  of  tfaa 
moon's  age.  Treacherous  floors  were  con- 
trived that  slipped  from  tmder  them,  and 
plunged  them  into  what  are  called  baths  of 
surprise.  One  device  supposed  to  be  reme- 
dial in  its  eflect,  was  to  chain  the  unhappy 
sufierer  inside  a  well  contrived  so  that  water 
should  creep  slowly,  slowly  from  his  feet  up 
to  his  knees,  from  his  knees  to  his  arms,  from 
his  arms  to  his  neck,  and  stop  only  in  the 
moment  that  it  threatened  him  with  instant 
sufibcation.  Dr.  Darwin  invented  a  wheel  to 
which  lunatics  were  fastened  on  a  chair,  and 
on  which  they  were  set  revolving  at  a  pace 
varjing  up  to  one  hundred  revolutions  in  a 
minute.  Dr.  Cox  suggested  an  improvement 
applicable  in  some  cases,  that  was  to  consist 
in  whirling  round  the  lunatic  upon  this 
wheel  in  a  dark  chamber,  and  assailing  his 
senses  at  the  same  time  with  horrid  noises 
and  foul  smells. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  tell  the  his- 
tory of  that  great  change  in  the  treatment 
of  insanity  which  is  one  of  the  most  welcomfi 
signs  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization in  the  present  century.  Only  forty 
years  ago,  when  in  France  the  experience  of 
Pinel  at  the  Bic^tre  had  already  gone  far  to 
reverse  in  many  minds  and  in  some  places 
the  old  doctrine  of  restraint  and  terror,  at 
Bethlehem  there  were  found  ten  women  in  one 
side  room  chained  to  the  wall,  wearing  no 
dress  but  a  blanket,  and  without  even  a 
girdle  to  confine  the  blanket  at  the  waist. 
There  were  other  such  spectacles,  and  there 
was  a  man  whose  situation  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  plates  in  the  work  of  EsquiroL 
In  the  wise  and  good  Dr.  Conolly's  recent 
book  upon  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the 
case  of  this  man,  buried  in  thick  darkness 
beneath  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  is  thus  de> 
scribed.    His  name  waa  Norris.    <<He  had 
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been  a  powerful  and  violent  man.  Having 
on  one  occasion  resented  what  he  considered 
some  improper  treatment  by  his  keeper,  he 
was  fastened  by  a  long  chain,  which  was  in- 
geniously passed  through  a  wall  into  the  next 
room,  where  the  victorious  keeper,  out  of  the 
patient's  reach,  could  drag  the  unfortunate 
man  close  to  the  wall  whenever  he  pleased." 
To  protect  himself,  Norris  wrapped  straw 
about  his  fetters.  A  new  torment  was  then 
invented.  "A  stout  iron  ring  was  riveted 
round  his  neck,  from  which  a  short  chain 
passed  to  a  ring  made  to  slide  upwards  and 
downwards  on  an  upright,  massive  iron  bar, 
more  than  six  feet  high,  inserted  into  the 
wall.  ■  Round  his  body  a  strong  iron  bar, 
about  two  inches  wide,  was  riveted :  on  each 
side  of  the  bar  was  a  circular  projection, 
which  being  fastened  to  and  enclosing  each 
of  his  arms,  pinioned  them  close  to  his  sides. 
The  effect  of  this  apparatus  was  that  the  pa- 
tient could  indeed  raise  himself  up  so  as  to 
gtand  against  the  wall,  but  could  not  stir  one 
foot  from  it,  could  not  walk  one  step,  and 
could  not  even  lie  down  except  on  his  back  ; 
and  in  this  thraldom  he  had  lived  for  twelve 
years !  During  much  of  that  time  he  is  re- 
ported as  having  been  rational  in  his  conver- 
sation. But  for  him,  in  all  those  twelve 
years,  there  had  been  no  variety  of  any  kind, 
no  refreshing  change,  no  relief;  no  fresh  air, 
no  exercise ;  no  sight  of  fields,  or  gardens,  or 
earth,  or  heaven.  ...  It  is  painful  to  have 
to  add,  that  this  long-continued  punishment 
had  the  recorded  approbation  of  all  the  au- 
thorities of  the  hospital." 

But  the  star  of  Bethlehem  had  then  abready 
begun  to  shine  effectually.  Slowly  the  dark- 
ness melted  into  light,  but  it  lurked  long  in 
many  comers  of  the  place — so  long,  that  only 
five  or  six  years  ago  Bethlehem  Hospital  was, 
on  account  of  offences  against  light  and 
knowledge,  which  it  was  said  to  shelter,  made 
the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
By  that  inquiry  the  authorities  were  roused 
to  energetic  action.  They  had  unwittingly 
allowed  the  hospital  to  fall  in  several  respects 
behind  some  kindred  institutions  that  kept 
pace  with  the  improving  knowledge  of  the 
day.  In  a  liberal  and  earnest  spirit  they  have 
since  been  working  to  make  good  their  error; 
aided  by  a  new  superintendent  at  once 
thoughtfid  and  energetic,  they  now  lead 
where  they  used  to  lag  upon  the  road. 
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One  change  that  has  been  rather  lately 
made  is  characteristic  enough  of  the  rest. 
The  brick  work  which,  except  a  round  hole  or 
a  fanlight,  used  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  what 
would  have  been  windows  in  an  ordinary 
house,  has  all  been  knocked  away ;  the  bars 
and  double  bars  between  the  patient  and  the 
light  have  been  uprooted ;  large  well-glazed 
windows  with  the  glass  set  in  light  iron 
frames,  that  look  even  less  prison-like  than 
thicker  frames  of  wood,  have,  throughout, 
been  substituted  for  the  grated  crannies  which 
are  still  preserved  by  Government  in  that 
part  of  the  hospital  devoted  to  state  prisoners ; 
and  in  this  way  the  quantity  of  light  and  sun- 
shine let  into  all  the  rooms  and  wards  has 
been  increased  sevenfold,  or  even  tenfold.  It 
gives  life  to  the  flowers  in  the  wards,  sets  the 
birds  singing,  and  brightens  up  the  pictures 
and  pleasant  images  with  which  the  walls  are 
all  adorned.  Light  has  been  let  into  Bethle- 
hem in  more  senses  than  one.  It  is  now  an 
asylum  of  the'  most  unexceptionable  kind. 
That  is  the  second  material  fact  in  the  case 
which  we  shall  presently  be  stating. 

For,  we  have  a  special  case  to  state  nearly 
concerning  a  large  section  of  society,  and  we 
are  coming  to  it  surely,  although  slowly. 
But  we  must  dwell  for  a  little  while  upon  the 
pleasantness  of  Bedlam.  TVe  went  over  the 
hospital  a  week  or  two  ago.  Within  the 
entrance  gates,  as  we  went  round  the  lawn 
towards  the  building,  glancing  aside,  we  saw 
several  groups  of  patients  quietly  sunning 
themselves  in  the  garden,  some  playing  on  a 
grass-plat  with  two  or  three  happy  little 
children.  "We  found  afterwards  that  these 
were  the  children  of  the  resident  physician 
and  superintendent,  Dr.  Hood.  They  are 
trusted  freely  among  the.  patients,  and  the 
patients  take  great  pleasure  in  their  presence 
among  them.  The  sufferers  feel  that  siurely 
they  are  not  cut  off  from  fellowship  with  man 
— ^not  objects  of  a  harsh  distrust — when  even 
little  children  come  to  play  with  them,  and 
prattle  confidently  in  their  ears.  There  are 
no  chains  nor  strait  waistcoats  now  in  Bethle- 
hem ;  yet,  upon  the  staircase  of  a  ward  occu- 
pied by  men — the  greater  number  of  whom 
would,  in  the  old  time,  have  been  beheld  by 
strong^nerved  adults  with  a  shudder— there 
stood  a  noble  little  boy,  another  fragment  of 
the  resident  physician's  family,  with  a  bright 
smile  upon  his  face,  who  looked  like  an  em« 
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bodiment  of  the  good  spirit  that  had  found 
its  way  into  the  hospital,  and  chased  out  all 
the  gloom. 

Except  the  detached  building  for  women 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State, 
and  in  which  are  maintained  criminals  dis- 
charged from  punishment  on  the  ground  of 
lunacy — and  this  dim  building,  full  of  bolts 
and  bars,  in  which  male  patients  are  herded 
without  system,  is  a  bit  of  the  old  obsolete 
gloom  deserving  of  the  heaviest  censure,  and 
disgraceful  alike  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  and  the  Governors  of  the  State — 
except  this,  all  the  wards  of  Bethlehem  are 
airj^  and  cheerful.  In  the  entrance  hall  there 
is  a  sharp  contrast  manifest  upon  the  threshold 
between  past  and  present.  *  Gibber's  two 
hideous  statues  of  the  madmen  of  old,  groan- 
ing in  their  chains,  are  upon  pedestals,  to  the 
right  hand  and  the  left.  Before  us  is  a  simny 
staircase,  and  a  great  window  without  bar  or 
grating,  except  that  made  by  the  leaves  of 
growing  plants.  The  song  of  a  bird  is  the 
first  sound  that  greets  the  ear.  We  pass 
from  room  to  room,  and  everywhere  we  find 
birds,  flowers,  books,  statuettes,  and  pictures. 
Thousands  of  middle  class  homes  contain 
nothing  so  pretty  as  a  ward  in  Bedlam.  In 
every  window  growing  plants  in  pots,  ferneries 
in  Ward's  cases.  Singing  birds  in  cages,  and 
sometimes,  also,  baskets  of  flowering  plants, 
are  hung  in  two  long  lines  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  wall  there  is, 
in  every  ward,  an«aviary.  All  spaces  between 
the  windows  are  adorned  with  framed  engrav- 
ings ; — spoiled  prints,  that  is  to  say,  impres- 
sions from,  for  the  most  part,  valuable  and 
costly  plates,  in  which  there  is  some  flaw  that 
might  easily  escape  the  inexperienced  eye, 
have  been  presetted  to  the  hospital  in  great 
numbers  by  considerate  printsellers,  and  him- 
dreds  of  these  ornament  its  walls,  varnished, 
framed,  and  screwed  permanently  in  their 
places  by  the  patients  themselves.  Scarcely 
less  numerous  are  the  plaster  busts  and 
statuettes  on  little  brackets.  The  tables  in 
every  room  are  brought  to  a  bright  polish  by 
the  hand-labor  of  its  tenants,  and  their  bright 
surface  adds  much  to  the  elegance  and  light- 
ness of  the  general  eflect.  Upon  the  tables 
are  here  and  there  vases,  containing  fresh  or 
artificial  flowers,  newspapers,  and  other  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  books,  chess-boards,  and 
draught-boards.  A  bagatelle-board  is  among 
the  fonuture  of  every  ward|    generally  it 
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includes  also  a  piano  or  an  organ.  We  huvt 
spoken  generally  of  a  ward,  but  the  word 
does  not  mean  only  one  long  room  or  portion 
of  a  gallery.  There  is  that  common  room ; 
there  is  a  not  less  cheerful  dining-room; 
there  is  a  bath-room,  an  infirmary ;  and  there 
are  the  old  dungeon-cells,  once  lighted  by  a 
round  hole,  and  supplied  with  a  trough  on  the 
floor  for  bed,  and  with  an  open  drain-hole  for 
toilet  furniture, — ^now  transformed  into  light 
and  airy  little  bedrooms,  with  a  neat  wooden 
bedstead  duly  equipped  to  take  rest  upon, 
and  carpet  on  the  floor.  Dismal  old  stoves 
have  been  removed,  and  the  hot  air  appara- 
tus, by  which  the  building  is  warmed,  is 
assisted,  for  the  sake  of  ventilation  and  of 
cheerfulness,  with  open  fires. 

Again,  there  is  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
with  glass  walls,  and  supplied  with  lights  fbr 
evening  and  foggy  weather,  one  of  the  best 
billiard-rooms  in  the  three  kingdoms,  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  patients.  It  is  fuUy 
adapted  for  its  piurpose,  and  is  comfortably 
furnished;  a  large  table,  upon  which  aie 
arranged  magazines  and  newspapers,  not 
being  forgotten.  Out  of  doors  there  are 
pleasant  airy  grounds ;  there  is  the  poultry 
to  feed ;  there  are  sundry  fittings  destined  to 
provide  amusement ;  there  is  a  good  bowling- 
green  and  skittle-ground. 

Furthermore,  there  is  good  diet.  The  dio- 
tary  at  Bethlehem  has  been  liberal  for  many 
years ;  it  being  now  clearly  understood  that 
full  nourishment  to  the  body  is  of  important 
service  in  the  treatment  of  insanity.  There 
is  a  liberal  allowance  daily  of  good  meat  and 
beer,  with  no  omission  of  the  little  odds  and 
ends  that  make  eating  and  drinking  burdens 
upon  life  not  altogether  unendurable,  and 
take  the  idea  of  prison-commons  quite  out  of 
the  hospital  allowance.  In  one  cool  room  we 
found  a  nest  of  plates  containing  gooseberry 
pie,  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  their 
owners,  simply  because  the  room  was  cool 
and  the  day  hot.  If  there  be  two  ideas  that 
never  before  came  into  association  in  our 
minds,  they  are  gooseberry-pie  and  Bedlam. 

As  to  all  the  small  comforts  of  life,  patients 
in  Bethlehem  are  as  much  at  liberty  to  make 
provision  for  themselves  as  they  would  be  at 
home.  The  restraint  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject is,  in  fact,  that  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  at  home,  if  they  could  there,  as  in 
the  hospital,  put  their  case  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  a  competent  physician.    Their  pleas- 
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nres  are  not  even  always  bounded  by  the 
hospital  walls.  They  go  in  little  knots,  with 
an  attendant,  to  enjoy  the  sights  of  London 
and  the  country  round  about. 

"When  we  compare  with  such  details  the 
tale  of  Norris,  twelve  years  bound  in  iron 
hand  and  foot  within  these  walls,  and  that 
-within  the  present  century,  we  marvel  at  the 
quickness  and  completeness  of  the  change 
made  by  a  reversal  of  old  superstitions  on  the 
treatment  of  insanity.  The  star  of  Beth- 
lehem shines  out  at  last.  So  sure  is  the 
influence  of  faith  and  kindness,  that  we  found 
even  in  the  refractory  ward,  glass  fem-cases 
laid  handy  to  the  fist,  and  all  the  little  orna- 
ments  and  pleasures  to  be  found  elsewhere* 
Not  a  case  had  been  cracked  :  not  a  plaster 
image  had  been  broken. 

Thus  we  have  in  Bethlehem  a  hospital 
endowed  for  the  service  of  society  by  bene- 
factions that  began  six  hundred  years  ago,  in 
which  poor  lunatics  can  be  maintained  and 
treated  quite  apart  from  any  system  throwing 
them  on  county  or  on  parish  rates,  not  as  the 
objects  of  a  charity,  but  as  the  receivers  of  a 
legacy  from  men  who  wished  to  be  of  use  to 
persons  who  would  find  the  legacy  an  aid  to 
them.  The  money  was  not  left  to  the  rich 
who  need  it  not.  The  charter  of  the  hospital 
requires  therefore  that  the  patients  who  are 
admitted  should  be  poor.  This  was  inter- 
preted to  mean  chiefly  paupers,  but  the  care 
of  pauper  lunatics  devolves  on  the  society  in 
which  tiiey  Hve,  and  is  accepted  by  it.  The 
great  county  lunatic  asylums  now  receive 
them,  and  for  this  reason  the  number  of 
admissions  into  Bethlehem  was  diminishing, 
when  Dr.  Hood,  the  last  appointed  resident 
physician  and  superintendent,  made  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  governors,  which,  after  careful 
inquirj*,  they  found  to  be  not  only  wise  but 
practicable  without  violation  of  their  charter, 
and  which  they  have  accordingly  adopted. 

Bethlehem  is  not  for  the  rich ;  and,  for  the 
pauper  lunatics  of  the  community,  there  is 
now  ample  and  satisfactory  provision.  But 
there  is  an  educated  working  class,  hitherto 
left  to  bear  its  own  sorrow  in  sickness  of  the 
mind,  or  else  be  received  among  the  paupers : 
— cmrates  broken  by  anxiety ;  surgeons  earn- 
ing but  a  livelihood  who,  when  afflicted  with 
insanity,  are  helpless  men ;  authors  checked 
by  sudden  failing  of  the  mind  when  bread  is 
being  earned  for  wife  and  children;  clerks, 
book-keepers,  surveyors,  many  more;  who 
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often  battle  against  trouble  till  the  reason 
fails,  and  then  must  either  come  upon  the 
rates,  or,  as  far  oftener  happens,  be  supported 
by  the  toil  of  a  brave  wife's  fingers,  or  by  a 
sister  who  firom  scanty  earnings  as  a  gover- 
ness pays  the  small  fee  that  can  be  aflbrded 
to  a  third-rate,  private,  lunatic  asylum.  How 
often  does  the  toiling  governess  herself  break 
down, — and  is  she  also,  whose  calling  proves 
that  she  has  been  compelled  to  self-depen- 
dence, is  she,  when  her  dependence  on  her- 
self is  lost,  to  be  thrown  as  a  pauper  on  the 
county  lunatic  establishment?  Here  is  a 
new  use  for  Bethlehem,  and  it  is  owing 
mainly,  we  believe,  to  the  wise  thoughtfiil- 
ness  of  Dr.  Hood  that  upon  such  wan- 
derers as  these,  and  upon  such  only,  the 
star  of  Bethlehem  now  shines.  To  make  that 
fact  distinctly  known,  is  the  whole  object  of 
the  present  notice. 

For  the  last  twelve  months  and  always 
henceforward,  Bethlehem  Hospital  has  been 
and  will  be  an  institution  for  the  reception 
and  cm-e  of  no  person  who  is  a  proper  object 
for  admission  to  a  county  lunatic  asylum  ;  but 
it  will  admit  persons,  chiefly  of  the  educated 
classes,  who  with  the  loss  of  reason  so  far 
lose  the  means  of  livelihood  that  they  cannot 
obtain  smtable  maintenance  in  a  good  pri- 
vate establishment.  They  will  be  maintained 
and  treated  while  in  Bethlehem,  firee  of  all 
cost  to  themselves,  and  also  not  at  the  cost 
of  any  living  man,  but  as  the  just  receivers 
of  a  legacy  intended  for  their  use  and  benefit. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, patients  in  Bethlehem  Hospital  are  of 
three  kinds.  Until  Government  shall  have 
brought  to  their  fulfillment  certain  plans 
which  it  is  said  to  cherish  secretly  for  the 
independent  custody  of  criminal  lunatics, 
there  will  be  criminal  lunatics  in  Bethlehem ; 
but  the  building  occupied  by  them  is  per- 
fectly detached  from  the  main  structure,  and 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  hospital  au- 
thorities. In  Bethlehem  proper,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  certain  portion  of  the  yearly  income, 
arising  from  gifts  made  expressly  upon  that 
condition,  should  be  spent  upon  the  suste- 
nance and  relief  of  incurable  patients.  The 
number  supported  by  this  fund  is  limited, 
and  there  are  always  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  wards  of  the  incurables  awaiting 
any  vacancy  that  may  occur.  The  rest  of 
the  hospital  and  the  main  part  of  it,  the 
leading  design  also  of  the  institution,  is  for 
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the  cure,  not  the  mere  harboring,  of  the  in- 
sane. It  Ib  only  to  cases  which  there  is  fair 
reason  to  hope  may  prove  curable,  that  ad- 
mission will  be  given.  Nobody  will  be  re- 
ceived as  curable  who  has  been  discharged 
tmcured  from  any  other  hospital  for  lunatics, 
or  whose  case  is  of  more  than  twelve  months' 
standing ;  or  who  is  idiotic,  paralytic  or  sub- 
ject to  any  convulsive  fits ;  or  who  is  through 
disease  or  physical  infirmity  unfit  to  associate 
with  other  patients.  On  behalf  of  any  per- 
son of  the  class  we  have  specified  who  has 
become  insane  and  whose  case  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  ineligible  on  any  of  the  accounts 
just  named,  application  may  be  made  to  the 
resident  physician  of  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
Southwark,  London,  for  a  form  which  will 
have  to  be  filled  up  and  returned.  The  form 
includes  upon  one  large  sheet  all  the  certifi- 
cates required  by  the  hospital,  and  every  in- 
formation likely  to  be  required  by  the  patient 
and  his  friends,  or  hers. 

A  patient  having  been  admitted,  b  main- 
tained and  treated  for  one  year.  If  he  (or 
die)  be  not  cured  at  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
and  there  remain  hope,  that  appointed  limit 
of  time  is  extended  by  three  months,  and 
perhaps,  again,  and  once — ^but  only  once — 
Qgain,  by  three  months ;  but  the  nde  of  the 
institution  is,  that  patients  be  returned  to 
their  friends,  if  uncured  at  the  expiration  of 
A  twelvemonth. 

We  did  not  know  until  we  read  a  little 
book  on  the  statistics  of  insanity,  by  Dr. 
Hood — in  which  ten  years  of  the  case-books 
of  Bethlehem  are  collated,  with  the  experi- 
ence of  other  hospitals  for  the  insane^ — how 
constantly  insanit}-  is  to  be  referred  to  a  de- 
pressing influence.  Three  in  &vc  of  the  men, 
and  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  women, 
who  have  come  and  gone  through  Bethlehem 
during  a  space  of  ten  years,  were  maddened 
simply  by  distress  and  anxiety.  The  other 
assigned  causes  operate  also  by  depression, — 
disappointment,  ove]>work,  death  of  relatives, 
bodily  illness,  the  gloom  which  some  account 
religious,  and  intemperance.  In  ten  years, 
all  Bethlehem  furnished  only  six  cases  of 
lunacy  through  sudden  joy;  and  Esquirol 
remarks  that  the  excess  of  joy  which  destroys 
Hfb  never  takes  away  the  reason ;  ''  and," 
Dr.  Hood  adds,  **  he  sets  himself  to  explain 
aaray  certain  cases  which  are  supposed  to 
support  a  contrfUT}'  conclusioo."  Every  case 
in  Uui  own  experience  that  looked  like  mad* 
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ness  through  excess  of  joy,  he  traced,  upon 
investigation,  to  a  reaction  that  produced  the 
opposite  emotion.  The  depressing  influence 
of  solitude  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  in- 
sanity ;  for  which  reason  insanity  prevails  in 
lonely  mountain  districts,  and  is  much  more 
common  in  England  among  people  who  li^ 
in  the  country  than  among  inhabitants  of 
towns.  A  cheerful  temper  and  a  busy  life, 
with  generous  and  wholesome  diet,  are  the 
best  preservatives  of  mental  health.  Against 
them  it  is  hard  work  even  for  hereditai*y  ten- 
dency to  make  any  head. 

Another  most  important  fact,  which  is 
expressed  very  clearly  in  the  Bethlehem 
tables,  urges  every  one  who  has  contemplated 
taking  advice  for  any  fnend  become  insane, 
to  lose  no  time  about  it  Every  month  of 
duration  carries  the  disorder  fiurther  from  a 
chance  of  cure.  The  chances  of  cure  are 
four  to  one  in  cases  admitted  for  treatment 
within  three  months  of  the  first  attack ;  but 
after  twelve  months  have  elapsed,  the  chances 
are  reversed,  and  become  one  to  four.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  patients  admitted  for 
cure  into  Bethlehem,  cure  follows  in  three 
cases  out  of  five. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  should  give  a 
false  impression  if  we  did  not  transfer  an 
estimate  founded  by  Dr.  Thumam  upon  the 
traced  history  of  two-hundred  and  forty-four 
patients  of  the  York  Retreat,  which  we  find 
quoted  without  dissent  in  one  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Hospital  reports :  **  In  round  numbers, 
of  ten  ptoons  attacked  by  insanity,  five 
recover,  and  five  die,  sooner  or  later,  during 
the  attack ;  of  the  five  who  recover,  not  more 
than  two  remain  well  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives;  the  other  three  sustain  subsequent 
attacks,  during  which  at  least  two  of  them 
die.  But,  although  the  picture  is  thus  an 
unfavorable  one,  it  is  very  tar  from  justifying 
the  popular  prejudice,  that  insanity  is  virtu- 
ally an  incurable  disease ;  and  the  view  which 
it  presents  is  much  modified  by  the  long 
intervals  which  often  occur  between  the 
attacks,  during  which  intervals  of  mental 
health  (in  many  cases  of  from  ten  to  twentv 
years'  duration),  an  individual  has  lived  in  all 
the  enjoyments  of  sociaJi  life.'' 

It  may  be  worth  while,  also,  now  that  we 
speak  of  English  insanity,  to  correct  the  com- 
mon error  wluch  ascribes  a  tenden<nr  to  pro- 
duce insanity  and  suicide  to  our  November 
weather.  In  England  as  in  France,  in 
Bethlehem  as  in  the  Salpetri^re,  the  ^eatest 
number  of  insane  cases  occur  in  the  six  sum- 
mer months,  especially  in  May,  June,  and 
July.  In  London,  the  greatest  number  of 
recoteries  occur  in  November. 
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From  The  Economist,  wondeiful  power,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by 

TaUangetta,  the  S^uatter^s  Home,    A  Story  an  army  or  gardeners ;  and  between   thea» 

of  Australian  Life.     By  William  Howitt,  innumerable  oeds  were  walks  of  solid  turf, 

Author  of  "  Two  Years  in  Victoria,"  &c.  but  half  hidden  by  the  luxurient  billows  of 

London  ;  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Long-  the  golden  efflorescence, 

mans,  and  Roberts.     1857.  "  *  Wonderful !  wonderful !  *  exclaimed  tht 

Mk.  Hownr  has  made  a  mistake  m  pul>  Sj^.^rrll'^ff  ^^3*"^^ ,„"^''H.^i^^ 

,.,.       i.ti'^ii.          If             iT^  glonous  garden  oi  nature  up  to  their  very 

lishmg  this  book  m  the  form  of  a  novel.    It  ^^^  ^  ^^^  fragrant  sea,  and  gathering  hani 

is  deficient  both-  in  plot  and  character ;  the  f^g  of  the  superb  blossoms  as  if  they  could 

story  is  evidently  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  never  have  enough. 


*u         «    '  -A  ^^A  «•«*    «««  ^  /^  A  can  be  more  enchanting  than  this  scene? 

nature  as  they  are  viyid  and  picturesque  (and  „  ^  pitzpatrick  pointed,  with  a  face  full 

we  are  mchned  to  think  that  they  are  so  from  ^f  significant  pleasure,  to  a  hill  on  the  oppo- 

some  charming  pictures  of  English  rural  see-  gite  side  of  the  plain,  and  said,  *  Tallancetta.' 

nery  that  we  have  seen  by  the  same  author),  "  *  TaUangetta ! '  exclaimed  the  ladies  in 

these  sketches  cannot  be  easily  surpassed,  one  breath,  and  in  the  liveliest  tone;  and 

There  is  in  particular  a  curious  and  exciting  they  stood  in  silent  delight,  as  riveted  to  th« 

account  of  a  bush  fire,  too  long  to  extract  fP^t-^^  The  scene  indeed  was  well  calculated 

,         ,.-       ,.,              4.     e                A  to  call  forth  this  admiration.    They  beheld  a 

here,  but  for  whi(^  we  must  refer  our  readers  ^j  ^j^  hais,-bold  in  aitituae,  but  soft 

to  the  work  itself.    The  following  passage  ^^j  delicate  in  their  outUnes.    They  wei« 

gives  at  once  a  fiur  sample  of  Mr.  Howitt's  covered  with  grass  and  dotted  over  with  trees 

style,  and  a  good  idea  of  one  of  the  brighter  of  a  peculiar  character — the  Casuarinas  or 

aspects  of  the  golden  land : —  Shiacks — part  of  which,  with  their  more  rigid 

„T    >.      A             xi.                   jj    1       ^  and  outstretched   branches,  resemble    piiM 

"In  the  afternoon  they  came  suddenly  out  ^^  ^jj^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  drooping  grW- 

npon  a  great  plain,  and  lU  appearance  called  ^Uy' resembling  large  trees  of  broom.  Non« 

forth  instant  exclamaUons  of  dehght  imd  as-  f  ^'  ordinary  gum-trees  grew  on  the  slopes 

tonishment  from  the  ladies.    The  plain  was  ^j  ^^  j^  bit^their  thicE  masses  appealed 

many  mdes  in  length,  and  three  or  four  miles  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^       ^     f^„^  ^^^^  aiiamts. 

across  i  but  the  whole  surface  of  It  was  one  At  places  stony  crags  sTiot  up  on  those  sum- 

blaze  of  gold     It  was  hke  a  billowy  sea  of  ^V         .      ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^ji"^^  ^^^^    ^ 

sold,  as  the  breeJB  rolled  over  the  splendid  ^^  ^^^  right  swelled  up  a  more  lofty  hill,  th« 

flowers  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  sent  «     ^f  ^^^  i^^^^  abeady  scorched 

towards  the  travellers  a  nch  fragrance.    AH  by^he  sun  to  the  pale  hue  of  sere  grass. 

iW  the  aureate  plain  was  hemmed  m  by  halfway  up  this  hill  stood  a  white  Bous. 

dark  forests,  and  over  them  m  vanous  direc-  consisting  o/^two  ranges  of  buildings,  united 

uons  showed  ainly  the  blue  summiU  of  dis-  j,y  ^  cofonnade,  and  around  it  extended  a 

^A?.?"^r™*L              111,      .u               J  considerable  space  of  gardens  and  vineyards, 

« <  We  thought  you  would  be  rather  amazed  ^^^^^^^^  -^  ^  ^    j^J^ 

here,'  said  Mr.  Fitzpatnck  and  Charles,  who  „ .  ,p^^j  .^  Talfingetta ;  that  is  the  Squat- 
had  themselves  been  up  to  the  station ;  and  ^r's  Home,'  said  jSr.  Fitzpatnck,  evidently 
indeed  their  amazement  and  dehght  was  un-  ^eU^ted  with  it  himself  and  seeming  at  th« 
bounded.  They  all  descended  ^oth  from  ^^^^g^^  ^^  j  ^  j^  „^  f^  „„bler  house  at 
carnage  and  horseback,  and  ran  mto  the  pro-  ^^^  f^^^  ^j  ^^  Cheviots,  or  the  pleasant  old 
digal  flower  ocean.  The  scene  was  m  truth  ^^^  ^,„^  ^ouse  on  the  ba^  of  th« 
remarkable ;  the  flowers  consisting  pnncipally  'prent.'' 

of   two  kinds, — a  fine    large  ana  fragrant  __        - .                     ,              ..,.1^1. 

hawkweed,  and  a  plant  which  sent  up  a  dozen  These  fair  scenes  are,  however,  hable  to  b« 

or  more  clean  straw-like  stems  of  a  yard  invaded  by  a  rush  of  excited  diggers,  hungry 

high  from  each  root,  on  the  summit  of  each  and  thirsty,  and,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  de- 

of  which  was  a  solid  globe  of  vegetable  gold,  vouting  all  before  them — turning  gentlemen's 

an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.    Interspersed  houses  into  inns— paying  fabulous  sums  for 

amongst  them  were  larse  purple  vetches,  or  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^^  onions-lucrative  no 

owamsonias,  of  a  most  deucious  vaniUa  scent  .    • .  ,    .         v    u  j.u-  1.  u-  v>    j-    ~»«. 

and  various  kinds  of  white  and  yellow  ever-  t^^'^^J^^  ^«  should  thmk  highly  disagreea- 

lastings.    The  whole  was  planted  by  nature  ble.    The  account  of  the  gold  diggmgs  is 

in  raised  beds  of  a  loamy  mould,  kept  as  clear  amusing,  and  true  enough  probably,  though 

from  other  plants  or  grass  by  the   same  it  presents  human  nature  in  one  of  its  least 
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pleasing  aspects.  Mr.  Reade  has,  it  appears, 
from  a  letter  in  the  prefece,  availed  himself 
to  some  extent  in  his  last  novel  of  Mr.  How- 
itt's  personal  experiences  in  Australia,  as 
given  to  the  public  in  a  previous  work  "  Two 
Years  in  Victoria."  We  question  the  good 
taste  of  publishing  so  laudatory  an  epistle ; 
indeed  the  omission  of  the  entire  preface 
wotdd  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  work, 
exhibiting  as  it  does  an  extraordinary  pros- 


tration of  the  intellect  to  the  deplorable  ab- 
surdities of  Spirittialismf  in  which  Mr.  Hot^- 
itt  seems  to  be  a  devout  believer.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  dement  into  the  book  gives  it 
an  air  of  unreality,  and  prejudices  the  mind 
of  the  reader  at  the  beginning.  Altogether 
this  is  a  good  book  spoiled.  Talent  and  ma- 
terial are  here  in  abundance — all  that  is 
wanting,  and  the  want  is  a  serious  on^,  is 
common  sense. 


A  Novel  Game  of  Chess. — Mr.  Hackwood 
having  sent  an  extract  from  Le  JVord,  may  not 
be  aware  that  the  novel  game  of  chess  to  which 
he  alludes  has  already  been  practised  in  this 
country.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Lowther  Rooms,  in  King 
William  Street,  Strand,  since  the  temporary 
Chapel  of  the  Oratorians,  and  still  more  re- 
cently occupied  as  Mr.  Woodin^s  Polygraphic 
(?)  Hall,  there  is  a  large  chess-board  laid  on  the 
floor,  and  men  and  women,  dressed  as  pawns 
and  pieces,  were  in  attendance  for  the  use  of 
those  who  might  choose  to  play  at  what  was 
termed  a  *'  living  chess.'*  The  manner  was  as 
follows: — The  players  were  mounted  in  two 
boxes,  something  like  pulpits,  and  directed  the 
living  chess  to  move,  or  take  an  opponent, 
which  was  always  conducted  by  an  encounter  of 
weapons,  and  the  defeated  person  driven  off  the 
board.  The  charge  was  five  shillings  each 
player  per  game,  and  the  public  Were  admitted 
at  one  shilling  each  as  spectators.  This  account 
may  be  relied  on,  as  the  writer,  being  a  lover  of 
the  game,  once  ventured  to  play  a  game  with 
the  **  living  chess;*'  but  he  found  that  however 
novel  the  affair  was,  though  it  might  do  for 
once,  yet  the  battling  of  men  and  their  not  be- 
ing specimens  of  **  still  life,"  was  very  perplex- 
ing to  the  player,  and  from  the  fidgetting  of  the 
individual  chess-men  he  was  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  some  of  his  pawns,  or 
pieces,  take  huff  and  walk  off  the  board  with- 
out leave.  The  speculation  was  not  a  successful 
one,  as  few  good  players  adopted  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  game;  so  it  remained  open  but  two 
or  three  months,  and  the  kings,  queens,  bish- 
(^,  knights,  rooks,  and  pawns,  doffed  their 
costume,  and  sought  employment  in  some  other 
•phere  where  they  were  more  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low their  own  inclination  than  at  a  *'  living 
chess." — JSTotei  and  Queries.  M.  C.  . 


tract  below  will  still  more  closely  remind  one 
of  the  famous  passage  in  Macaulay  than  the 
quotation  I  previously  made  from  the  letter  to 
Mason : 

**  The  next  An^stan  age  will  dawn  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  will  perhaps 
be  a  Thucydides  at  Boston,  a  Xenophon  at  New 
York,  and  in  time,  a  Virgil  at  Mexico,  and  a 
Newton  at  Peru.  At  latt  some  curious  trarh- 
ellerfrom  Lima  vnll  visit  England,  and  giv 
a  description  of  the  ruins  of  St.  PauVs  like 
the  editions  of  Balbeo  and  Palmyra  : — but  am  I 
not  prophesying,  contrary  to  my  consummate 
prudence,  and  casting  horoscopes  of  empiies, 
like  Rousseau?  "— JVb/€»  and  Queries. 


A  Primitive,  Cheap,  and  Useful  Barome- 
ter.— **  On  board  the  Mexican  steamer  is  a 
Barometer  of  the  most  simple  construction,  but 
of  the  greatest  accuracy.  It  consists  only  of  a 
long  strip  of  cedar,  very  thin,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  length,  about  an  inch  wide,  cu4 
with  the  grain,  and  set  in  a  block,  a  foot  thick 
This  cedar  strip  is  backed  or  lined  with  one  of 
white  pine,  cut  across  the  grain,  and  the  two 
are  tightly  glued  together.  To  b<md  these  when 
dry  is  to  snap  them,  but  on  the  approach  of 
bad  weather,  the  cedar  curls  over  until  the  top 
at  times  touches  the  ground.  This  simple  iiw 
strument  is  the  invention  of  a  Mexican  guitav 
maker,  and  such  is  its  accuracy,  that  it  will 
indicate  the  coming  of  *  a  norther '  for  full  24 
hours  before  any  other  kind  of  barometev 
known  on  the  coast" — Mobile  Register,  Maioh 
1, 1867. — JVotes  and  Q^eries. 


Walpole  AMD  Macaulay  *s  Ruins  or  Londoit. 
^•When  I  recently  showed  that  Walpole  hod 
•keiched  the  ruins  of  London  before  ^lacaulay, 
I  referred  to  a  letter  written  by  the  former  to 
llaaon,  in  1776.  In  the  preceding  year,  how- 
trer,  ht  had  indulged  in  the  same  prospect,  in 
aleUer  to  Mason,  (Nov.  24, 1774).    The  ex- 


Thb  Austrian  Lip. — The  thick  lips  of  (be 
Hapsburg  family  are  not  unfrequently  alluded 
to.  The  same  peculiarity  appears  to  ha^ 
been  noticed  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 
Burton  says  {Anat.  Mel.  part  i.  sect.  ii.  mem. 
1.  subs.  6.)  : 

'*  The  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indians*  flat 
noses,  are  propagated;  the  Bavarian  chin,  and 
goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews.*'— -Abtec  ojid 
Quiri$$. 
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From  HoQfdiold  Wordf . 
MY  WINDOW. 

I  AM  a  very  quiet  man,  fond  of  idle  dream- 
ing, fond  of  speculatiye  studies,  fond  of  a 
great  man^  things  that  rarely  make  headway 
in  this  practical  world,  but  which  fitly  fur- 
nish forth  a  life  that  has  been  almost  blank 
of  incident, — a  life  that  parted  with  hope 
early — ^that  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  lost 
the  better  part  of  its  \'itality  when  Nelly 
died. 

Nelly  was  not  my  wife,  but  she  would  have 
been  if  she  had  lived.  I  can  speak  of  her 
calmly  now,  but  time  was  when  my  very  soul 
sickened  for  sorrow  at  her  loss ;  when  I 
would  have  rushed  with  eagerness  to  the 
grave  as  a  door  through  which  I  must  pass 
to  behold  her  dear  face  again.  Sometimes  a 
spasm  of  anguish  thrills  me  even  yet,  when  I 
recal  her  image,  as  she  was  when  she  left  me 
nearly  forty  years  ago;  most  winning  fair, 
most  beautiful,  that  image  seems,  glowing 
with  innocent  youth,  palpitating  with  tender- 
ness and  joy.  Then  I  ask  myself,  will  she 
know  me  ?  will  she  love  me  ? — me,  worn  old 
and  gray — in  that  other  world,  where  we  two 
•hall  surely  meet?  Will  the  bright  spirit- 
girl  recognize  the  love  of  her  earthly  youth  in 
the  man  of  full  three-score  years  and  ten  ? 
Will  her  countenance — ^will  mine — ^be  changed 
and  glorified  ?  The  angels  cannot  be  purer 
than  Nelly  was :  purer  or  lovelier.  1  cannot 
help  thinldng  of  this  reunion.  I  cannot  help 
speculating  whether  she  is  waiting  for  me  to 
come  to  her  as  impatiently  as  I  am  waiting 
to  depart.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  I  have 
awakened  with  a  low  trembling  at  my  heart, 
and  have  been  conscious  of  a  strange  pres- 
ence in  the  room,  which  faded  out  of  it  as  I. 
listened  breathless  for  some  voice  to  speak  to 
me — ^Nelly's  voice  to  cheer  me — when  sound 
there  was  none. 

When  Nelly  died,  I  was  a  young  man.  I 
had  hopes,  prospects,  interests,  even  ambi- 
tions in  life.  But,  after  that,  worldly  matters 
became  irksome  to  me ;  and  worldly  pros- 
perity failed  me.  Friends  and  acquaintances 
looked  shyly  c^  one  who  had  not  elasticity 
enough  to  rise  up  under  the  weight  of  a 
crushing  sorrow ;  they  turned  their  backs  on 
me ;  I  tiumed  my  back  on  them.  Henceforth 
our  ways  lay  wide  apart:  theirs,  in  amongst 
the  struggle,  the  toil,  the  great  weariness  of 
life ;  mine,  by  the  quiet  waters  that  flow  down 
peacefully  to  death.    The  lore  of  seclusion 
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has  grown  upon  me  as  moss  grows  upon  a 
rooted  stone;  I  could  not  wrench  mj'sdf 
away  from  it,  even  if  I  would.  Of  worldly 
pelf  I  have  little,  but  that  little  suffices  me ; 
and,  although  my  existence  seems  selfish — 
nay,  is  so— I  lack  not  interest  in  my  kind.  I 
catch  hold  of  a  slight  thread  of  reality,  and 
weave  it  into  a  tissue  of  romance.  The  facts 
that  I  cannot  know,  imagination  supplies  me 
with;  and  my  own  temperament,  still  and 
melancholy,  suffiuses  the  story  with  a  tender 
twilight  hue,  which  is  not  great  anguish,  but 
which  takes  no  tint  of  joy. 

My  abode  is  in  one  of  the  retired  streets 
of  London.  I  know  not  where  a  man  can  be 
so  utterly  alone  as  in  this  great  Babylon. 
My  favorite  room  has  a  bay  window  oveiv 
hanging  the  pavement,  and  in  its  comioei^ 
its  door-frames,  and  its  lofty  carved  mantel- 
shelf, testifies  to  better  days  than  it  is  ever 
likely  to  see  again.  The  rents  in  this  quarter 
are  low ;  and  though,  at  certain  long  inter- 
vals the  street  is  as  forsaken  and  silent  as 
Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  still  the  surging 
rush,  the  rattle,  the  hum  of  the  vast  city, 
echoes  through  my  solitude  from  dawn  tOI 
dark.  I  love  that  echo  in  my  heart  It  is 
company.  If  I  had  been  a  happy,  I  should 
have  been  a  busy  man — a  worker  instead 
of  a  dreamer.  That  little  if — that  great 
impassable  gulf— between  the  Actual  and  the 
Possible ! 

I  do  not  begin  and  end  my  romances  in  a 
day,  in  a  week,  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year,, 
as  story-tellers  do.  The  threads  run  on  and; 
on :  sometimes  smoothly,  sometimes  in  hope^ 
less  entanglement  The  merest  trifle  ma|r 
suggest  them ;  now,  it  is  the  stealthy,  starttsil« 
looking  back  of  a  man  over  his  shoulder^as 
he  hurries  down  the  street,  as  if  Fate  wth. 
her  sleuth-hounds.  Vengeance,  and  Justice, . 
were  following  close  upon  his  traces ;  Bawv 
the  downcast  gray  head  of  a  loiterer,  hands 
in  pockets,  chin  on  breast,  drivelling  aim- 
lessly nowhere;  again,  it  is  the  pitiful  face 
of  a  little  child  clad  in  mourning;  or, it.ia 
the  worn  figtu'e  of  a  woman  in  shabby  g^ar- 
ments,  young,  toilsome,  hopeless ;  or,  it  ia 
the  same  figure  flaunting  in  silks  and  lacei^ 
but  a  hundredfold  more  toilsome,  more 
hopeless.  Occasionally  I  take  hold .  of  a 
golden  thread  that  runs  firom  a  good  and 
a  happy  life.  Such  a  thread  I  caught  thr^ 
yean  ago,  and  the  tissue  into  which  I 
wrought  it  is  completed  at  last.    This  ia  it : —  . 
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I  have  mentioned  my  bay  iirindow  over- 
hanging the  street ;  in  this  window  is  a  lux- 
uriously cushioned  old-fashioned  red  settee. 
By  this  settee,  a  solid-limbed  table,  on  which 
my  landlady  every  morning  lays  my  break- 
ihst,  and  the  newly-come-in  newspaper.  It 
was  while  leisurely  enjoying  my  coffee  and 
unconsciously  watching  the  tremulous  motion 
of  the  acacias  which  overtop  the  low  garden 
wall  of  a  house  a  little  higher  up  the  street, 
that  I  first  laid  my  hand  upon  the  gleaming 
thread  which  shines  athwart  this  gray  cobweb 
romance — cobweb,  I  say,  because  so  slight  is 
it,  so  altogether  fancy-spun,  that  perhaps  the 
knowledge  of  one  actual  fact  of  the  case 
would  sweep  it  down  as  ruthlessly  and  en- 
tirely as  a  housemaid's  brush  destroys  the 
diligent  labors  of  arachne. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  quivering  green  of  the 
light  acacia  leaves,  with  the  sunshine  flitting 
.through  and  lying  upon  the  pavement  like 
net-work  of  gold,  that  began  my  romance. 

Every  Thursday  and  every  Saturday  mom- 
'^gf  for  some  months,  I  had  seen  a  girl  come 
lound  the  street  comer,  without  much  observ- 
ing her.  I  could  have  certified  that  she  was 
tall  and  lissome  in  figure,  and  that  she  was 
scrupulously  neat  in  her  dress,  but  nothing 
ibrther.  That  morning  to  whicl)  I  refer  in 
particular  was  early  in  June.  The  sun  was 
shining  in  our  quiet  street;  the  birds  were 
ainging  blithely  in  that  over-grown  London 
garden  beyond  the  wall;  the  acacias  were 
shivering  and  showering  the  broken  beams 
upon  the  white  stones  as  cheerily,  as  gaily,  as 
if  the  roar  of  the  vast  city  were  a  hundred 
miles  away,  instead  of  floating  down  on  every 
breeze,  filling  every  ear,  chiming  in  like  a 
softened  bass  to  the  whisper  of  the  leaves  and 
twitter  of  the  birds.  My  window  was  open, 
and  I  was  gazing  dreamily  on  the  branches 
above  the  wall,  when  a  figure  stopped  be- 
neath it  ^nd  looked  up ;  it  was  the  young 
^1  who  passed  every  Thursday  and  Saturday 
mOming.  I  observed  her  more  closely  than 
I  had  yet  done,  and  saw  that  she  was  good 
and  intelligent  in  &ce — pretty,  even,  for  she 
had  a  clear,  steadfast  brow,  fine  eyes,  and  a 
fresh  complexion.  As  she  stood  for  a  minute 
gaang  up  into  the  trees  there  was  a  ciuious, 
wistful,  ^-away  look  upon  her  countenance, 
which  brightened  into  a  smile  as  she  came  on 
more  quickly  for  having  lost  a  mihute  watch- 
ing the  acada  leaves.  She  carried  in  her 
hand  a  roll  cohered  with  dark-red  morocco. 
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and  walked  with  a  decisive  step— light  yet 
r^ular — as  if  her  foot  kept  time  to  a  march 
ringing  in  her  memory.  <*  She  is  a  muuo- 
teacher,  going  to  one  of  her  pupils,"  I  said  to 
myself;  and,  when  she  was  gone  by,  I  fell 
into  my  mood,  and  sought  an  interpretation 
of  that  thoughtful  upcast  look  that  I  had 
seen  upon  her  face  under  the  trees. 

"  She  was  bom  in  the  country,"  I  made 
out,  "  in  some  soft,  balmy,  sheltered  spot, 
where  all  was  pretty  in  the  summer  weather. 
There  were  acacias  there,  and  these  reminded 
her  of  them.  Perhaps  some  one  she  knew 
and  dearly  loved  had  loved  those  trees,  and 
she  saw  in  the  rippling  shadows  a  long  train 
of  reminiscences  that  I  could  not  see — ^things 
past  because  her  expression  was  tender,  yet 
things  not  sad  altogether,  because  a  smile 
succeeded  the  little  wistful  look." 

After  that  Thursday  morning  I  watched  for 
her  coming  twice  in  the  week,  each  time  with 
increased  interest  I  always  give  my  dream- 
folk  names,  such  as  their  appearance  and 
general  air  suggest  I  gave  her  the  name  of 
Georgie.  She  seemed  to  have  a  certain 
stability  and  independence  of  character  which 
spring  out  of  an  early-<-possibly  an  enforced 
— habit  of  self-reliance.  This  I  deduced  from 
extemals,  such  as  that  though  her  dress  was 
always  neat  and  appropriate,  it  was  never 
fitshionable.  She  looked  what  women  among 
themselves  call  nice.  I  should  say  her  tastes 
were  nice  in  the  more  correct  acceptation  of 
the  word,  and  by  no  means  capricious.  She 
wore  usually  a  gray  shade  of  some  soil 
material  for  her  dress;  and,  that  summer, 
she  wore  a  plain  silky  white  shawl,  which 
clung  to  her  figure,  a  straw-bonnet  with  white 
'ribbon,  and  a  kerchief  of  bright  rose  or  blue. 
Her  shoes  and  her  gloves  were  dainty ;  and, 
from  the  habitual  pleasantness  of  her  coun- 
tenance, I  knew  that  if  she  were,  as  my 
familiar  suggested, music  and  singing-mistress, 
the  times  went  well  with  her.  She  had 
plenty  to  do,  and  was  well  paid. 

Her  coming  was  as  good  as  a  happy  thought 
to  me.  Her  punctuality  was  extraordinary. 
I  could  have  set  my  watch  by  her  movements 
those  two  mornings  in  each  week.  I  watched 
for  her  as  regularly  as  I  watched  for  my 
breakfest,  and  should  have  missed  her  much 
more.  By  whatever  way  she  returned  home, 
it  was  not  by  my  street  For  two  full  months 
she  came  round  the  comer  at  ten  minutes 
before  nine,  and,  glanemg  up  at  the  garden- 
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trees,  passed  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
paTement,  and  out  of  sight  All  this  time  I 
could  not  add  another  chapter  to  my  romance. 
She  had  ever  the  same  cheerful  brow,  and 
quiet,  placid,  undisturbed  mouth ;  the  same 
dauntless,  straight-looking  well-opened  eyes ; 
the  same  even,  girlish  step,  as  regular  and 
calm  as  the  beat  of  her  own  young  heart.  I 
could  but  work  out  the  details  of  the  country 
home  where  the  rose  on  her  cheek  bloomed 
and  where  the  erect  lithe  shape  developed; 
where  the  honest  disposition  grew  into 
strength  and  principle,  and  where  loving 
training  had  encouraged  and  ripened  the 
kindly  spirit  that  looked  out  at  her  eyes. 
Two  or  three  Kttle  traits  that  showed  her 


goodness,  I  did  observe.    Never  a  beggar^  began  to  approve  of  him  more.    I  do  not 


asked  of  her  in  the  street  whom  she  did  not 
either  relieve  or  speak  to  with  infinite  good- 
ness. I  have  seen  her  stop  to  comfort  a 
crying  child,  and  look  after  a  half-starved 
masterless  dog  picking  about  the  kennel  for  a 
bone,  with  a  look  on  her  face  that  reminded 
me  of  my  lost  one — so  tender,  so  compassion- 
ate, so  true,  pure,  womanly. 

One  evening  at  the  commencement  of 
August — it  was  about  half-past  six,  and  all 
the  sun  was  out  of  our  street — I  saw  Georgie, 
as  I  called  her  in  my  own  mind,  come  down 
the  pavement,  still  carrying  the  music  roll ; 
but  not  alone.  There  was  with  her  a  }oung 
man.  He  might  be  a  clerk,  or  a  doctor,  or  a 
lawyer,  or  any  other  profession  almost,  from 
his  appearance ;  I  could  not  tell  what.  He 
was  tall,  and  certainly  well-looking ;  but  his 
face  was  rather  feeble,  and  its  complexion  too 
delicate  for  a  man.  Georgie  seemed  his 
superior,  in  mind  even  more  than  in  person. 
There  was  a  suggestive  slouch  in  his  gait,  a 
trail  of  the  foot,  that  I  did  not  like.  He 
carried  his  head  down,  and  walked  slowly ; 
but  that  might  be  from  ill  health,  or  that  he 
wanted  to  keep  Georgie's  company  longer,  or 
a  thousand  things  rather  than  the  weakness 
of  character  with  which,  from  the  first  glance, 
I  felt  disposed  to  charge  him.  He  was  per- 
haps Georgie's  brother,  I  said  at  first ;  after- 
wards I  felt  sure  he  was  her  lover,  and  that 
she  loved  him. 

Three  weeks  passed.  Georgie's  morning 
transits  continued  as  regularly  as  the  clock- 
stroke  ;  *but  I  had  not  seen  her  any  more  in 
the  evenings,  when  I  became  aware  that  I 
had  the  young  man,  her  companiony  for  an 
opposite  neighbor.    From  the  tlmd  of  his 
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daily  exits  and  returns,'!  made  out  that  he 
most  be  employed  as  olerk  somewhere.  *  He 
used  to  watch  at  the  window  for  Georgie } 
and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  turn  the  comer, 
he  would  rush  out.  They  always  met  with  a 
smile  and  a  hand-shake,  and  walked  away 
together.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
came  back  alone,  and  left  the  house  again  at 
ten.  This  continued  until  the  chilly  autumn 
days  set  in,  and  there  was  always  a  whiii  of 
the  acacia  leaves  on  the  pavement  under  th6 
wall.  Georgie  did  not  often  look  up  in  pass* 
ing  them  now.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of 
the  meeting  close  at  hand. 

The  young  clerk  I  called  Arthur.    Now 
that  I  had  him  as  a  daily  subject  of  study,  I 


imagine  that  he  was  a  man  of  any  great 
energy  of  character ;  and  even,  what  hftle  he 
might  have  possessed,  originally,  must  have 
been  sapped  by  ill-health  long  since ;  but  there 
was  a  certain  intellectual  expression  on  hk 
pale,  large  brow  that  overbalanced  the  feeble* 
ness  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  I  could 
fancy  Georgie,  in  her  womanly  fkith  and  love, 
idealizing  him  until  his  fkce  was  as  that  of  an 
angel  to  her — ^mild  as  St.  John's,  and  as 
beautifbl.  Indolent  and  weak,  myself,  what  I 
'approve  is  strength  of  will,  power  to  turn 
and  bend  circumstances  to  our  profit;  in 
Arthur,  I  detected  only  a  gentle  goodness; 
therefore  he  did  not  satisfy  me  for  Georgie 
who,  I  said  to  myself,  could  live  a  great,  a 
noble  life,  and  bear  as  well  the  strivings  of 
adversity  as  she  now  bore  the  sunshine  of 
young  happiness.  If  I  could  have  chosen 
Georgie's  lover  he  shobld  have  been  a  hero; 
but  truth  placed  him  before  my  eyes  too 
gravely  for  misconception. 

The  winter  was  very  harsh,  very  cold,  very 
bitter  indeed;  but  all  the  long  months  I 
never  missed  the  bi-weekly  transits  of  that 
brave-eyed  girl.  She  had  a  thick  and  coarse 
maud  of  sh^herd's  plaid,  and  a  dark  dress 
now;  but  that  was  the  only  change.  She 
seemed  healthy-proof  against  the  cruel  blasts 
that  appeared  almost  to  kill  poor  Arthur. 
He  was  always  enveloped  in  coat  upon  coat; 
and,  round  his  throat,  he  wore  a  comforter  of 
scarlet  and  white  wool,  rather  gaudy  and 
rather  uncommon ;  but  I  did  not  wonder  why 
he  was  so  constant  to  its  use,  when  I  remem* 
bered  that  it  was  a  hit  of  woman's  woriK,^and 
that  Georgie's  fingers  had  knitted  it,  most 
probably* 
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III  or  well,  the  winter  got  oyer,  and  the 
more  trying  east-winds  of  spring  began. 
Arthur  did  not  often  issue  forth  to  meet 
Georgie  then,  and  I  believe  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  his  situation ;  for,  I  used 
to  see  him  at  all  times  of  the  day  in  the  par- 
lor of  the  opposite  house ;  occasionally,  when 
the  sun  was  out,  he  would,  come  and  saunter 
wearily  up  and  down  the  flags  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  drag  himself  feebly  in-doors 
again.  He  sometimes  had  a  companion  in 
these  walks,  on  whose  stalwart  arm  he  leaned 
— a  good  friend,  he  seemed  to  be. 

"Ah !  if  Georgie  had  only  loved  him  / "  I 
thought,  foolishly. 

He  was  older  than  Arthur,  and  totally  dif- 
ferent :  a  tall,  strong  young  fellow  with  a 
bronzed  face,  a  brisk  blue  eye,  and  a  great 
brown  beard.  The  other  looked  boyish  and 
simple  beside  him;  especially  now  that  he 
was  so  ill.  The  two  seemed  to  have  a  great 
affection  for  each  other.  Perhaps  they  had 
been  schoolfellows  and  playmates;  but,  at 
any  rate,  there  was  a  strong  bond  between 
them,  and  Georgie  must  have  known  it. 

I  remember  one  warm  afternoon,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  I  saw  Arthur  and  Robert 
(that  was  my  gift-name  to  the  brown  stranger) 
come  out  and  begin  walking  and  talking< 
together  up  and  down  the  pavement  They 
were  going  from  the  comer  when  Georgie, 
quite  at  an  imusual  hour,  came  hurrying 
round  it..  She  had  in  her  hand  one  of  those 
unwieldy  bunches  of  moss-roses  with  stalks  a 
foot  long,  which  you  can  buy  in  London 
streets  for  sixpence,  and  she  was  busy  trim- 
ming them  into  some  shape  and  order  as  she 
advanced.  She  reached  the  door  of  Arthur's 
lodgings  before  they  turned ;  and,  just  as  she 
got  to  the  step  and  seemed  about  to  ring,  she 
descried  them  in  the  distance.  Spy  that  I 
was,  I  detected  the  blush  that  fired  her  face, 
and  the  quick  smile  of  pleasure  with  which 
she  went  to  meet  them  as  they  retiuned. 
Arthur  took  the  flowers  listlessly.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  getting  beyond  any  strong 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  through  sheer 
debility;  In  fact,  he  was  melting  away  in  the 
4ame  of  consumption  as  rapidly — to  use  a 
homely  saying — as  a  candle  lighted  at  both 
ends.  I  wondered,  more  than  once,  whether 
Georgie  was  blind  to  his  state ;  for  she  still 
seemed  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and  still  wore 
that  calm,  good  expression  which  I  hare  men* 
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tioned  before  as  characteristic  of  her.  I  be- 
lieve she  was  quite  in  the  dark,  or  else  so  full 
of  hope  that  she  could  not  and  wotdd  not 
admit  a  sad  presentiment.  Arthur  stood 
silent  and  tired,  while  Robert  and  she  spoke 
to  each  other ;  and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  he 
grew  impatient  and  would  go  in-doors.  I 
thought  Georgie  looked  chagrined  as  the 
door  shut,  and  she  was  left  outside.  I  could 
not  quite  interpret  that  bit  She  remained 
hesitating  a  second  or  two,  and  then  started 
very  quickly — as  if  she  had  forgotten  some- 
thing,— ^badL  in  the  direction  from  which  she 
had  come. 

Sometimes  in  my  romances  I  shotdd  like  to 
alter  the  few  certainties  that  impose  them- 
selves as  checks  on  my  fency.  I  would  fain 
alter  here,  for  instance,  an^  make  out  that 
Robert  fell  instantaneously  in  love  with 
Georgie,  and  that  poor  Arthur  was  only  a 
cousin  for  whom  ^e  had  a  quiet,  sisterly 
affection,  and  nothing  more, — but  I  cannot 
They  were  surely  lovers,  whose  hearts  were 
each  bound  up  in  the  other,  and  there  was  a 
parting  preparing  for  them,  such  as  had 
severed  my  darling  and  me. 

The  Thursday  after  the  little  incident  of 
the  moss-roses  I  missed  Georgie  for  the  first 
time.  Ck)uld  she  have  passed  by  earlier,  I 
asked  myself?  I  was  certainly  late  for  break- 
fast On  the  following  Saturday  it  was  the 
same.  "  She  has  given  up  her  pupil  in  this 
direction,  or  she  is  ill,"  I  said ;  but  the  next 
week  I  watched,  with  an  anxiety  that  quick- 
ened every  pulse,  for  her  coming.  I  took  up 
my  post  on  the  settee  early,  and  kept  my  eye 
on  the  comer  j  but  never  saw  her.  On  the 
succeeding  Saturday  I  almost  gave  up  my 
hope;  for  she  was  still  absent,  and  I  lost 
many  an  hour  in  devising  explanations  why. 
But  the  following  Thursday  my  romance  was 
continued.  When  I  went  into  my  sitting- 
room  and  threw  up  the  window  I  saw  the 
thin,  pale  hand  ofmy  opposite  neighbor  hold- 
ing back  the  curtain  of  the  window  as  he  lay 
on  his  bed  and  presently  Georgie  went  by  on 
my  side,  that  his  eyes  might,  for  a  moment, 
be  cheered  as  he  saw  her  pass.  After  that,  I 
often  saw  the  wan  face  of  Arthur  at  the  glass, 
and  sometimes  Robert's  healthy  brown  visage 
beside  it  One  afternoon,  Georgie  came,  as 
it  were,  stealthily  to  the  door  and  Ang  the 
belL  She  had  a  little  basket  and  some 
flowers  which  she  gave  to  the  woman  of  the 


houae,  with  Trhom  she  epoke  for  a  irhile,  and 
then  she  vent  away  very  grave,  dowucaut, 
sad.     I  waB  sure  that  she  knevr  at  liist. 

Every  day  now,  two  incidents  recurred 
regularly.  One  waa  the  arrival  of  the  doctor 
in  his  green  chariot;  the  other,  the  arrival  of 
Oeorgie  with  her  little  bosket  and  her  noEe- 
gay  of  flowers.  She  always  went  jn-doors 
and  stayed — sonietiiiies  only  a  few  minutes, 
sometinies  an  hour  or  more.  At  this  time 
my  romance  got  a  new  light,  or  rniher  a 
new  shadow.  I  hegnn  to  tliink  that  Arihur 
waa  all  Qeorgie  had  in  the  world;  for  nobody 
ever  came  with  her ;  nobody  ever  spoke  to 
her,  but  the  woman  of  the  house,  and 
Bobert 

Occasionally  Robert  would  come  out'  with 
her  on  the  door-step,  and  they  would  converse 
together  for  a  little  while.  It  was  about 
Arthur,  I  knew,  from  their  serious  looks  and 
glances  up  to  the  room  where  he  lay.  I  can- 
not tetl  how  much  I  felt  fur  Gcorgic,  in  the 
loneliness  by  which  my  imagination  sur- 
rounded her.  I  begaii  to  see  in  Arthur  many 
virtues,  many  merits,  which  must  have  made 
her  love  him,  tliat  I  Imd  never  seen  in  him 
before.  His  wan  bee  looked  patient,  hts  great 
brow  more  spiritual  than  ever,  and  I  was 
■ure  ahe  would  cling  to  him  with  a  keener 
aSodion  as  she  beheld  him  passing  away. 
Did  I  not  remember  how  it  had  been  uith  me 
and  Nelly ! 

I  suppose  when  death  comes  amongst  us; 
no  matter  how  long  we  have  been  wuned; 
how  long  we  have  used  ourselves  to  think 
that  he  might  knock  at  our  door  any  day — 
his  coming  appears  sudden, — unexpected.  I 
rose  one  morning  ^  usual ;  and,  on  looking 
at  the  opposite  house,  saw  that  the  shutters 
were  closed  and  the  blinds  all  down.  Arthur, 
then,  was  dead.  The  milkman  came  to  the 
door,  the  baker,  the  postman  with  hi«  letters 
— letters  for  a  dead  man. 

It  was  Thursday  morning.  Georgie  would 
pass  early.  A  little  before  nine  she  came, 
ran  swiftly  up*  the  hout^e-Ktepa  and  rang.  At 
the  same  moment,  advanced  in  another  direc- 
tion, the  man  with  tlie  board  ou  which  the 
dead  are  laid.  Ue  wan  but  just  gone,  then ! 
Georgie  stood  by  to  let  him  piss  in  before 
her,  and  I  saw  the  shiver  that  nm  through 
her  frame  as   she  w;itched  hini  up  the  stairs, 


and   thought   what   I 
Bobert   came   out   tu   I: 
grief-striken  and  pale,  ' 


[  his  manly  face,. 
>  writhing  as  he 


recounted  to  her,  perhaps,  some  dying  mes- 
sage from  Arthur,  perhaps  some  last  token  of 
his  love — I  know  not  what. 

Nelly's  last  momenta,— Nelly's  death  ovei 
again  to  me !    . 

Then  Georgie  came  out  crying — crjing,  O! 
so  bitterly ;  and  in  going  down  from  the 
door  she  dropped  the  Sowers  that  she  had 
brought  in  her  hand  to  gladden  eyes  that  the 
sight  of  her  would  never  more  gladden  on 
this  earth.  Robert  picked  them  up;  and, 
after  watching  her  ft  few  minutes  on  her  way, 
went  in  again  and  shut  the  door.  But,  in  the 
ailemoon,  she  returned  and  went  up-stsirs  to 
see  whnt  bad  been  her  lover.  It  la  good  to 
look  lit  the  cast-off  mould  of  what  we  love; 
it  dissevers  us  bo  coldly,  go  effectually  from 
their  dust.  It  forces  us  to  look  elsewhere  for 
the  warm,  loving  soul  that  animated  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  that  clay  that  can  respond  to 
us.      That   which   we   idolized,   exists    else- 

Every  day — sometimes  at  one  hour,  some- 
limes  at  another — Georgie  came  to  the 
opposite  house,  was  admitted  by  Robert  and 
visited  the  relics  of  her  beloved.  She  seemed 
to  be  more  than  ever  alone ;  for,  even  in  these 
melancholy  comings  and  goings,  she  was 
always  unaccompanied.  On  the  sixth  day 
from  Arthur's  death,  there  was  a  funeral ; 
and  Georgie  and  Eobert  were  the  only 
mourners  who  attended  it.  Seeing  the  pri 
in  her  black  clothing,  white  and  tearful,  I 
said,  "  She  did  love  him,  and  I  hope  she  will 
stay — for  his  sake — a  widow  all  her  life ! " 

'The  Thursday  and  Saturday  morning  tran- 
sits were  now  resumed.  Georgie  looked 
graver,  loftier,  more  thoughtful ;  like  a  wo- 
man on  whom  sorrow  has  lighted,  but  whom 
sorrow  cannot  destroy.  Robert  left  the 
opposite  house  and  sometimes  my  fancy  went, 
home  with  the  poor,  lonely  girl,  and  1  won- 
dered whether  she  had  any  friend  in  the 
world  who  was  near  to  her  and  dear  to  her 

For  upwards  of  six  months  I  never  missed 
her  with  her  roll  of  music  twice  in  the  week; 
but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  suddenly 
ceased  to  appear  in  our  quiet  street,  and  I 
saw  her  no  more  for  a  long  time.  I  thought 
that  this  romance  of  mine,  like  many  others, 
was  to  melt  away  amongst  the  crowd  of 
actualities ;  but,  yesterday,  behold !  there 
came  upon  me  its  dramatic  conclusion. 
Oeoigie  and  Robert,  he  strong  and  hondaomc 
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M  ever,  ahe  fUr  and  lOTely,  and  veori^  gar- 
mmta  that  had  the  t^Uesa  sir  ot  belonging 
to  a  new  bride,  came  Uke  a  startling  Bun- 
break  into  it«  gloom.  They  paused  opposite 
the  house  ivhere  Arthur  died,  seetned  to 
neall  htm  Mch  to  the  oiher,  end  then  walked 
cm  silently  and  more  slowly  than  before ;  but 
before  they  turned  the  corner  I  could  see 
Oeorgie  smiling    up  in  Robert's  face,  and 


Robert  looking  down  on  Geoigie  vith  such 
a  love  as  never  shone  in  Arthur's  cold,  spir- 
itual eyes. 

For  an  instant  I  had  a  tittle  regret, — a 
little  anger  against  her — but  it  paised.  Let 
Georgic  live  her  life,  and  be  happy !  Bid  I 
not  at  the  first  msh  that  Bobert— and  not 
Arthur — had  been  her  choice  ? 


Pabasibb  or  the  old — I  bme  no  means  ot 
obtaining  an;  SBtii&clorj  tables  to  sheir  the 
proporUons  which  diSerent  nges  bear  to  oiii; 
another  in  China,  or  the  STerags  mortality  at 
dUfgrent' periods  of  hanmn  life;  yet  lo  etet; 
decade  of  life  the  Chinese  apply  some  epecial 
designation.  The  age  of  ten  is  cnllcd  *'  the 
Openieg  Degree;  "  tireoty,  "  Youth  expired;  " 
thirty,  "Strength  and  Marriage;"  fortv. 
"OfBoUlly  Apt;"  fifty,  "Error-knowinR;'" 
aizty,  "  C^de^lodng;  "  eeventy,  "  Rare  ItirJ 
of  Age;"  eighty,  "  Rusty-visaged; "  ninety, 
"Delayed;  "  one  hundred,  "  Age's  Eitremity. " 
Among  the  Chinese,  the  amonnt  of  rererenci' 
grows  with  the  nomber  of  years.  I  nlad^■. 
some  years  ago,  the  acquaintance  of  a  Baddist 
prieet  liTiDg  in  the  ooDvent  of  Tien  Tung  nenr 
Ningpo,  who  was  more  tban  a  century  old,  aii.l 
whom  people  of  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  viaii- 
b)g,  in  order  to  shew  their  respect  and  to  obtain 
Us  autograph.  He  had  the  civility  to  g^ianji> 
a  very  fair  specimen  ot  bis  handwriting. 
Iherc  are  not  only  many  eatabliahmenta  for  tlji' 
reception  of  the  aged,  but  the  penal  code  prii- 
videa  severe  punirfinienta  fbr  those  who  rcfti^.' 
to  relieve  Ibe  poor  in  their  deolining  years. 
A^  may  also  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  ^l{ 
enme  and  in  mitigalion  of  punishment.  Imp^'  - 
rial  deerres  sometimea  order  presents  to  )<i' 
given  to  all  Indigent  eld  people  in  the  empiri', 
— Sir  John  Bowring  in  Iht  Tramactioni  n/ 
tte  China  Branek  of  Iht  Boyal  ^netic  Soci- 
tti.  Part  V. 

Duss-Pabtiis  IK  Akoikii  Eovpt— One  very 
asnal  sabjeot  in  the  tombs,  is  the  reception  i.r 
raeata  at  a  party;  and  Egyptian  artists,  (Ulli 
Ulve  to  caricature,  have  sometimes  shown  thm 
the  little  folUea  of  goesip,  display  of  finerj,  ai^  I  ' 
oonoeit,  were  ai  common  in  those  dsys  as  iii 
later  times.  Here,  a  man  of  behion  arriiit.^' 
In  hie  Dorricle  long  after  the  other  gaesta  ai> 
assembled,  thinketo  increase  his  conseqaecce  1. 1 
lUs  affectation,  oa  well  oab;  the  namberof  h'- 
aUeodanlsandruDning-footaien;  there,  womct 
examine,  with  the  eyea  of  envy  orcorioeity,  Ui.- 
jewelij  of  a  neighbor;  and  the  prolVision  i^ 
goU  and  silver  vaaea  set  ant  on  the  sideboani, 
proolaiB,  by  tbdr  ntler  nadsaaacsa  on  the  aeeH. 
•ioai  Alt  lave  of  ditpl^  alone  prooared  them  n ' 


phtceiu  the  festive  chamber.  In  another  place, 
the  conseqneDce  of  the  master  and  uiistrees  of 
the  house  is  indicated  by  the  subioiesive  obei- 
sance made  to  them  by  the  dancers  and  mnsi- 
ciaos  hired  toealertiuD  the  company;  and  aa 
the  principal  people  who  gave  thwe  entertain- 
ments were  of  the  priestly  class,  we  learn,  that 
however  they  might  lecture  the  people  on  the 
propriety  of  considering  this  liA  a  merepasaage 
to  a  future  state,  and  of  mortifying  their  appe- 
tites for  pleasure,  they  were  themselves  by  no 
means  averse  to  the  good  things  of  thia  world, 
and  enjoyed  their  comforts  like  the  rest  of  the 
commnnity.— tTiiAri'niDn't  £^]ilianf  fn  tte 
Timt  of  iht  Pharaohi. 

Pbitintiok  or  Ciecxh-ms  on  Qoonvnir 
Sahds. — Along  the  narrowest  part  of  Ibe  Eng- 
lish Channel,  off  the  Kentish  coast,  is  a  quick- 
sand abont  twenty  miles  long,  and  several  mile.i 
broad.  On  the  edge  of  this  abyss,  at  long  In- 
tervals, are  some  scattered  lights;  bnt,  during 
baiy  weather,  oonfbunded  with  nnmeroos  other 
beacons,  these  are  worse  than  aeeless,  while  in 
Btonns,  they  dieappCBr  altogether.  This  abyss 
is  the  famous  Goodwin,  where  some  noble  ship, 
with  her  whole  crew,  ii  every  now  and  then  en- 
gulpued.  A  more  cfficieut,  but  very  aimpk 
protection  hoe  beeo  detised  by  Mr.  Oeorge 
Chonen;  consisting  of  a  double  line  of  buoys, 
each  furnished  with  a  large  sonorous  bell, 
placed  round  the  entire  area,  the  outer  line  two 
mileefhim  thequiaksand;  the  inner,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  nearer;  and  the  buoys  100  yards 
apnru  On  the  coast-side,  one  Use  would 
suffice,  with  the  buoys  SOO  yards  apart.  In 
stormy  weather,  the  bells  would  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  sea;  and  in  an  Bbsolnle  oalm,  so 
far  as  stesmeis  are  conoerned,  the  paddles 
woald  serve  to  draw  forth  the  warning  vmm. — 
ChamUrt'  Journal.  • 

Bpihkts — Spinets  mey  yet  be  found  Id  old 
family  mansions  occasionally.  I  saw  one  not 
long  since.  It  was  the  shape  of  a  grand  ]rianA, 
bat  nucA  smaller,  and  was  valued  as  a  eario*' 
ity.  It  answered  the  description  given  of  that 
Instrument  in  Rees'  Cyelopadia . — A'ofes  ani 


Trom  The  TteiM,  2fi  Sopt. 
MEETtNQ  OF   THE  EMPERORS. 

The  meelings  of  Sovereign  Princes  are 
now  but  cominonpUce  things.  In  old  times 
the  poitentoua  conjunction  of  two  ^eat 
PdtantatM  filled  tba  world  wilh  forebodingB 
irf  change  and  dtnaler;  but  now  the  fiicility 
of  intercourse,  the  love  of  trnvelUng,  and  the 
Bpeeial  activity  and  curioaily  of  two  or  three 
occupants  of  thrones  have  acciwtomcd  us  to 
the  sight  of  Royalty  either  unbending  among 
its  loyal  subjects  or  fratcrniiing  gracefully 
with  ita  august  equals.  The  approaching 
interview  between  thn  Emperors  of  France 
and  Bussia  cannot  bu  expected  to  excite 
anong  us  any  deeji  emotion.  Indeed,  the 
locomotion  of  Monarchs  ia  pre-eminently  one 
of  the  Napoleoniaa  ideas.  George  III.  and 
Louis  XVL  vegetate  d  quietly  enough  in  their 
cajutala  or  their  almost  suburban  Windsor 
and  VersaiUe*.  In  those  days  one  King 
seldom  looked  on  the  face  of  anolheri  and 
though  the  whole  race  were  related  within 
no  yery  distant  degree  of  affinity,  they  sel- 
dom communicated,  except  when  a  jiiece  of 
Sevres  porcelun  orn  mnrriageable  princess  wm 
despatched  tram  one  cnpftnl  to  another.  But 
the  great  Conqueror  liked  to  be  hia  own  Am- 
baatador  as  weU  as  General,  and  even  when 
there  was  no  particular  business  to  be  done 
it  was  gratifying  ta  be  the  centre  of  a  crowd 
of  Kings,  Electors,  nnd  Princes,  all  with 
fiivors  to  ask  and  flatteries  to  offer.  Now 
such  meetings  havo  become  habitual,  and 
though  the  interview  at  Stuttgart  may  call 
np  some  memories  -of  Tilsit  and  its  confer- 
ences of  fiO  years  since,  we  see  in  it  more 
an  act  of  mutual  coLtrlesy  than  the  inaugur- 
ation of  a  scheme  of  European  policy. 

The  emperor  of  tlie  French  is,  indeed,  we 
think,  wise  in  thus  di'monsl rating  openly  his 
fell  reception  into  the  brotlierhood  of  Euro- 
pean Sovereigns.  The  late  Czar  inflicted  on 
him  five  years  ago  a  slight  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  retribution.  When  the 
repreeentative  of  the  Ca?sars  and  the  Sover- 
eign who  fills  the  venerable  throne  of  these 
kingdoms  were  content  to  address  the  new 
Monarch  as  their  equal,  the  arrogant  despot 
of  a  half-dvilized  empire  chose  to  withhold  from 
tnm  the  usual  expn-'Hsions  of  courtesy.  The 
insult  was  open  and  studied ;  it  nas  inteniled 
to  show  to  Europe  that  tlie  chorus  which 
hymned  the  greatnef*  imd  p«rer  of  the  Czar 
.was  justified  in  its  praises,  and  that  a  Uua- 


sian  ruler  could  afford  to  treat  cavalierly  the 
head  of  the  great  military  State  of  Western 
Europe.  It  is  no  small  triumph  that  within 
a  few  years  the  sons  of  Nicholas  have  come 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  man  who  was  not 
thought  worthy  to  be  styled  the  "brother" 
of  a  Russian  Emperor.  If  the  throne  of 
Napoleon  IIL  rests  on  prestige  and  glory, 
there  is  certainly  something  in  this  Stutt- 
gart interview  to  give  it  a  firmer  support. 

With  regard  to  political  matters,  there  wiU 
be  little  done  at  the  meeting,  simply  because 
there  is  little  to  do.  Those  who  think  that  a 
conversation  between  two  Sovereigns  can 
decide  the  destinies  of  Europe  have  little 
notion  of  the  change  which  has  passed  over 
the  world  since  last  a  Bonajiarte  met  a 
Komanoff.  Then  there  were  only  Kings  and 
Generalt,  now  there  arc  nations  well  ao- 
quainted  with  their  own  interests,  there  are 
an  enlightened  publlo  opinion  and  a  high 
moral  code.  No  State  is  powerful  enou^ 
to  invade  a  neighbor's  rights,  or  too  weak  to 
miiintain  its  own.  FruBsia  and  Austria, 
whatever  may  be  their  jealousies,  are  tmited 
in  upholding  the  independence  of  Central 
Europe,  and  the  smaller  States  of  Germany 
are  indissolubly  linked  with  them  by  interest 
and  the  memory  of  past  dangers.  Belgima 
and  Holland  arc  prosperous,  respectable,  and 
respected.  Sardinia  has  the  sympathies  of 
the  world  and  may  fearlessly  continue  in  the 
course  she  has  chosen.  Never  was  the  fiibric 
of  Europe  more  aoHd  and  well  cemented 
than  at  tlie  present  time,  when  the  progress 
of  events  and  the  spresd  of  enlightenment 
have  realized  the  long-desired  balance  of 
power.  Therefore,  without  urging  the  ohar- 
acter  and  repeated  assurances  of  Napoleon, 
or  the  obvious  interests  of  Alexander,  we 
may  dispel  the  fears  of  alarmists,  if  sush 
there  be,  by  pointing  out  that  Eiu'ope  ia  too 
strong  to  ienr  the  alliance  of  any  pair  of 
Potentates.  Nothing  can  be  done  except  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  already  ao- 
cepied  Hs  public  Jaw,  Then,  too,  the  princi- 
pal  questions  which  have  been  hUely  in 
dispute  may  now  be  considered  as  settled. 
The  last  subject  connected  wiih  the  East — 
the  pohtical  arrangement  of  the  llanubian 
provinces — is  understood  tO  be  no  longer  a 
matter  of  contention.  Each  nation  has  ful- 
filled the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  seems  inclined 
to  abide  by  it.  The  question  of  Italy,  the 
question  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  need  pieamt 
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BO  insuperable  difficulties.  The  two  Emper- 
urs,  should  they  discuss  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
will  find  as  little  field  for  pacification  as  there 
la  opportunity  for  disturbance. 

But  there  is  one  point  to  which  the  two 
Soivereigns  may  turn  their  attention.  Europe 
.  has  at  last,  after  the  struggle  of  centuries, 
astablished  the  principle  of  national  inde- 
pendence. It  may  be  said  to  be  now  part  of 
public  law  that  no  State  of  our  community, 
however  poor,  or  perverse,  or  ill-behaved 
•hall  be  conquered  or  despoiled.  The 
Turkish  Empire  and  Sweden  have  just  been 
solemly  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  their 
territory,  and  each  of  the  great  military 
States  repudiates  the  notion  of  offensive  war. 
Why,,  then,  should  the  continent  bristle  with 
bayonets,  and  every  city  echo  with  the  roll  of 
drums  and  the  challenge  of  sentinels  ?  Why 
should  yoimg  men  be  torn  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  the  plough  to  pass  years  of 
nilitary  idleness  in  barracks  and  camps,  while 
women  hoe  the  cabbage-ground  or  carry  bas- 
kets of  earth  on  their  backs  up  the  hill-side 
vineyards?  If  the  French  Empire  means 
peace,  if  the  Russian  Empire  means  railways 
and  corn-crops,  let  the  world  have  the  benefit 
of  the  change.  Where  no  one  wishes  to 
strike,  there  can  be  no  need  of  this  imchang- 
iDg  posture  of  defence.  War  itself  is  hardly 
a  greater  evil  than  such  an  exhausting  pre- 
paration for  it.  The  two  Sovereigns  who  will 
meet  in  a  few  days  at  Stuttgart  rule  the 
nations  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
are  the  great  obstacles  to  a  general  disarma- 
ment. Every  one  knows  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  are  not  aggressive  Powers.  Eng- 
land, of  course,  desires  not  an  inch  of  ground 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  prosper- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  continent  It  is  France  and  Russia 
which  by  their  armaments  continually  menace 
tiie  quiet  of  Europe.  We  firmly  beheve 
that  France  in  the  present  day  has  no  appe- 
tite for  conquest,  and  that  her  vast  army  is 
kept  up  in  a  great  degree  in  deference  to 
certain  traditions  of  former  days.  But  the 
Fxenoh  have  nothing  now  to  fear  from  Anglo- 
Avatrian  or  Anglo-Russian  coalitions,  and 
half  their  enormous  army  might  beat  its 
awofds  into  ploughshares  with  perfect  safety. 
If  Napoleon  IIL  can  promote  a  general  dis- 
bmding  of  levies  which  are  now  unneeded 
for  any  good  purpose,  this  jubilee  of  Tilsit 
will  not  ha9  bopn  held  in  vain. 
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From  Th«  Hidm  9i  8«^ 
ENGLAND  AND  INDIA. 
What  is  happening  to  us  in  India  cannot 
be  represented  by  any  of  the  ordinary  types 
of  misfortune.    Earthquake,  disease,  mutila- 
tion, and  such  natural  images  are  employed 
to  describe  confusion,  agony,  prostration,  and 
difficulty.    But  they  suppose  only  a  partial 
loss,  or  a  degree  of  suffering.    In  this  in- 
stance the  very  thing  that  constituted  our 
strength  and  our  substantial  existence  is  not 
merely  injured  and  weakened,  nor  does  it 
merely  disappear;  it  is  turned  against  us ;  it 
has  become  our  deadly  foe  and  our  imminent 
peril.    We  held  India  as  a  great  military 
Power,  and  as  a  military  Power  we  may  be 
said  at  this  moment  to  have  ceased — ^worse 
than  ceased,  inasmuch  as  our  own  power  is 
that  against  which  we  have  to  contend  for 
existence.    A  disembodied  army  we  know  by 
our  home  experience  may  be  a  very  harmless 
thing.    But  in  India  we  are  now  realizing  the 
metaphysical  conception  of  a  body  at  war 
with  the  spirit,  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit 
of  its  own,  and  fighting  against  its  proper 
soul.    Even  Mezentius  did  not  inagine  so 
horrid  an  idea ;  and  it  would  require  the  fan- 
tastic genius  of  Dante  to  do  it  justice.    To 
take  another  more  familiar  simile.    A  short 
year  since  we  trod  the  deck  of  a  mighty  ve»- 
sel,  proud  of  its  strength,  its  vastness,  its 
beauty,  and,  above  all,  its  absolute  and  un- 
shaken security.    Year  after  year,  alike  in 
calm  and  in  storm,  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances, it  had  borne  us  where  we  wished. 
In  sacred  phrase,  it  was  that  wherein  we 
trusted.    We  could  not  but  trust  it,  and  that 
confidence  had  become  a  second  nature.    All 
at  once  it  leaks,  it  fills,  it  settles  down*  it 
crashes,  it  bursts,  it  sinks  in  the  waves.    But 
it  was  that  whereon  we  walked.    It  was  oar 
stand  and  footing.    When  it  sinks  beneath 
our  feet  we  are  left  helpless.    In  its  faithful- 
ness  all  is  gone,  for  the  present  at  least 
Half  an  hour  ago  we  were  a  floating  city,  a 
little  State,  a  world  of  our  own.    Now  we  are 
drifting  here  and  there  in  the  waste  of  waters, 
catching,  if  fortune  favors,  at  a  plank,  a  spar, 
a  tub,  or  a  hencoop.    Perhaps  a  boat  has 
been  launched;    more    likely   it   has  been 
swamped  or  crushed;   perhaps  a  raft  has 
been  hastily  constructed,  and   half-a-dozen 
sailors  are  fighting  for  dear  life  against  sun 
and  storm,  hun^r  and  thirst.    But  this  is  all 
that  remains  of  tho  noble  craft  that  lately 
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trod  the  waves  like  a  thing  of  life,  ^e 
Eastern  story  of  the  sailors  who  landed  on  a 
green  island,  made  a  fire,  and  began  to  cook 
^eir  dinner,  when  the  monster,  as  it  turned 
out  to  be,  went  under  and  left  them  adrift, 
approaches  to  the  case  of  a  whole  army  in 
mutiny.  But  it  only  approaches,  for  the  re- 
ceding mass  re-appears  and  forms  itself  anew 
into  a  fearftil  antagonist.  Yet  it  is  that  which 
we  created.  Suppose  Frankenstein  hunted 
down  by  his  monster;  suppose  Prospero 
mastered  by  Caliban  and  his  drunk&a  associ- 
ates ;  and  we  have  a  faint  image  of  our  con- 
dition. The  theory  was  that  we  held  and 
governed  India  by  means  of  itself.  We  are 
now  at  deadly  issue  with  "  itself,''  and  have  to 
destroy  it  by  means  of  India.  When  that  is 
done  we  have  to  consider  how  to  hold  and 
govern  India  for  the  future,  for  the  first  in- 
strument is  gone. 

No  doubt  such  a  mishap  can  be  an  object 
of  deep  and  dispassionate  interest  to  our  Eu- 
ropean neighbors.  Here  is  England,  Uttle 
England,  so  lavish  of  her  money,  but  so 
thrifty  of  her  men,  with  an  army  of  sentries, 
which  shortens  the  muster-roll  to  burden  the 
Army  List, — what  will  she  do  to  replace  the 
boasted  weapon  which  she  borrowed  firom 
India  to  turn  against  her  ?  Dire  indeed  must 
the  extremity  be  when  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  utterly  to  destroy  that  which  consti- 
tuted our  power,  and  when  it  can  only  be  re- 
placed from  the  same  vitiated  or  suspected 
materials.  Well,  let  us  wait  and  see.  Let 
our  neighbors  have  their  say  and  speak  out 
From  their  own  mouths  let  us  accept  candid 
testimony  to  the  condition  out  of  which  we 
have  to  emerge.  The  event  will  show  how 
we  really  do  hold  and  govern  India.  The 
Bengal  army  is  no  more.  A  hundred  thour 
sand  men  are  lost  to  us,  and  the  greater  part 
are  in  arms  against  us.  That  noble  body  of 
bom  and  bred  soldiers  by  the  aid  of  which 
we  have  conquered  and  annexed  so  many 
rich  territories  and  warlike  tribes,  and  which 
dissipated  in  a  few  days  the  dark  cloud  firom 
the  Punjab  to  which  our  European  neighbors 
had  long  pointed  with  expectancy,  is  now 
sternly  bent  on  numbering  England  in  the 
long  list  of  its  conquests.  If  it  was  ever  true 
that  the  native  army  wfls  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  our  strength  in  India,  then  our 
empire  would  indeed  be  now  in  its  last  hour. 
But  the  world  will  shortly  (nd  they  must 
give  us  credit  for  other  leaouroet*  and   a 
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proved  to  be.  It  is  now  UiA  we  have  to  csv 
conquer  Indian  That  ei^xresses  the  very  lia^ 
ture  of  the  tadL,  though  only  half  of  ity  te 
we  have  to  reconquer  India  orgmicedy  dliei- 
plined,  trained,  armed,  provisioned^  fortiiM^ 
emboldened  by  ourselves.  It  is  a  taak  lav 
greater  than  that  which  offered  itself  to  im'm 
century  ago.  We  can  only  now  succeed  ^bf 
the  extraordinary  prowess  of  the  British  mAf 
dier  making  up  for  the  most  fearful  oddai 
and  even  that  wotdd  now  be  utterly  unavailr 
ing,  but  for  another  means  equally  the  evAif 
ject  of  invidious  scepticism.  We  could  not 
now  march  1,500  miles  right  through  indift 
with  a  handful  of  men,  opposed  everjrwheio 
by  a  magmfic&at  army  of  our  own  creatilm^ 
and  with  every  advantage  of  possession^  v^ 
less  we  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  goodwfll 
of  the  native  population.  When  we  resuoia 
our  position  there,  will  our  neighbors  who 
now  tell  us  candidly  aU  is  lost,  then  tell  us 
candidly  how  we  have  recovered  it  ?  It 
only  be  done  by  virtues  whidi  must  then  be 
conceded  to  us,  with  whatever  rekictanoek 
We  must  be  a  nation  of  soldiers ;  and,  iriiifc 
is  more,  we  must  have  the  quaUties  fo'alr 
taching  to  us  those  less  powerful  nations  whoa 
the  fortune  of  war  throws  upon  our  hands. . 

On  this  point,  so  fisur,  the  evidence  of  fittts 
is  most  cheering.  The  mutineers  have  not 
the  confidence  oi  sympathy  of  the  genend 
population.  The  natives  plainly  understand 
that  the  cause  of  order,  security  to  life  aad 
property,  religious  liberty,  justice,  and  !»»• 
manity,  are  involved  in  the  British  rule.  We 
must  not  confound  first  appearances  or  eoi* 
ceptional  incidents  with  the  evident  tenor  «l 
their  conduct.  There  are  in  India  those  who 
in  fact,  war  on  the  population,  and  at  such  a 
crisis  do  it  the  last  injury  of  seenung  to  take 
its  place.  There  are  robber  tribes  who  tat 
verse  India,  sometimes  on  the  move,  and 
sometimes  settled,  by  the  chance  of  war  and 
poHtics,  in  particular  localities.  There  are 
military  populations.  There  are  still  the  im^ 
mediate  descendants  of  marauders  who,  inH^ 
in  living  memory,  have  won  for  themsehea 
principalities,  and  some  of  whom  can  stiH 
muster  men  for  any  cause.  There  are  a^ 
over  India,  as  elsewhere,  bad  subjects,  simple 
ruffians,  men  who  Uve  by  light  wits  and  light 
fingers.  Carrying  our  British  humanity  widi 
us,  we  hate  not  foUowed  the  example  of  £99^ 
mer  rulers  in  du^KNring  of  ancli  men  snmiii 
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lily  and  finally ;  but  we  tiy  them,  give  them 
e?ery  chance,  and  then  put  them  in  prison, 
"where  they  are  cared  for  and  guarded  at  no 
small  cost  to  the  treasury.  At  every  impor- 
tant station  we  .have  had  several  thousand 
0Qch  prisoners,  and  incredible  numbers  even 
si  stations  hardly  known  to  this  country. 
For  all  this  century  we  have  been  engaged  in 
the  most  incessant  and  laborious  attempts  to 
extinguish  Dacoitee,  Thuggee,  professional 
poisoning,  and  other  systems  and  classes  of 
crime.  The  mutiny  has  of  course  released 
all  these  mischievous  elements,  which  have 
immediately,  and  by  a  species  of  necessity, 
followed  their  natural  instinct  The  release 
of  crowds  of  murderers  and  robbers  from 
prison,  the  flocking  of  others  from  the  vil- 
lages, and  the  stimulus  given  to  latent  rogue- 
ry by.  the  prospect  of  plunder  "  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,"  and  absolute  license  for 
everything  bad,  would  account  for  almost  any 
extent  of  outrage  in  most  places  in  the 
world.  But  in  India  there  certainly  is  a 
good  deal  of  innate  barbarism  which  ages  of 
gaudy  magnificence,  grotesque  poetry,  and 
dreamy  metaphysics  have  not  smoothed  away. 
All  history  there,  public  or  private,  is  a  cata- 
logue of  horrors.  Massacres,  assassinations, 
generally  of  the  most  treacherous  kind,  tor- 
tures, usually  for  the  discovery  of  supposed 
treasure,  long-cherished  revenges,  and  exten- 
aive  conspiracies,  have  there  constituted  the 
ordmary  tenor  of  events.  Every  Indian  ra- 
jah or  gentleman  has  looked  upon  the  British 
aa  very  dull  fellows,  with  no  relish  for  this 
kind  of  sport,  and  has  hated  them  for  stand- 
ing guard  between  uncles  and  nephews,  be- 
tween the  children  of  different  i^ives,  the 
partisans  of  rival  viriers,  and  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple who  would  otherwise  long  ago  have  dis- 
posed of  one  another  alter  their  own  fashion. 
All  this  has  broken  out,  and  the  saving  of  *<  Hell 
let  loose  "  does  not  mean  more.  But,  never^ 
theless^  there  is  a  simple,  industrious  popula- 
tioo,  attached  to  their  homes,  struggling  hard 
fiur  life,  who  have  found  England  their  friend. 
They  see  and  feel  that  we  are  humane,  just, 
end  true.  They  see  that  life  and  property 
an  safer  under  us  than  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Moguls  or  the  utter  lawlessness  of  the 
Mehrattss.  They  are  on  our  side.  As  a 
role,  the  rillagers  have  not  risen  against  even 
our  poor  fugitives.  The  narratires  of  escape 
must,  indeed,  be  read  with  eare,  in  order  to 
distingiDBh  betireeii  the  sets  of  ordinary  vil- 
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lagers  and  those  of  mutineers,  professional 
robbers,  and  disorderly  tribes.  Even  at  this 
moment,  when  we  may  be  said  to  have  lost 
all  the  North-Western  provinces  of  Hindoe- 
tan,  except  a  few  stations,  and  when  70,000 
men  are  in  arms  against  us,  our  relations  with 
the  country  at  large  are  just  as  usual.  From 
the  walls  of  Delhi  all  the  way  to  the  Sutlej, 
on  the  west,  and  the  Himalayas  on  the  north 
our  communications  are  uninterrupted;  we 
have  the  services  of  men  and  cattle  at  our 
command ;  we  have  supplies  as  abundant  and 
cheap  as  before  the  mutiny ;  and  to  all  mili- 
tary purposes  the  coimtry  is  our  own.  Widi 
few  exceptions  the  native  chiefs  befriend  us, 
give  shelter,  carriage,  and  escort  to  our  fugi- 
tives, and  do  this  without  expecting  to  offend 
their  immediate  neighbors.  Here,  then,  we 
have  that  resource  which  is  stronger  than  the 
sword,  and  which  some  people  have  been 
slow  to  credit  us  with — we  have  a  secure 
place  and  a  solid  foundation  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  That  remains  when  the  army 
of  Bengal  has  turned  against  us ;  and  by  it, 
as  well  as  by  British  prowess,  we  shall  speed- 
ily recover  our  position  in  India. 

From  TIm  TIdmi,  M  Sept 
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The  sympathies  and  interest  of  the  nation 
have  recently  been  so  absorbed  in  the  for- 
tunes of  General  Haveloek  and  his  troops 
on  their  advance  from  ^e  lower  provinces 
of  India,  that  attention  has  been  somewhat 
diverted  from  the  spot  which  at  first  arrested 
the  thoughts  of  all.  The  siege  of  Delhi,  how^ 
ever,  by  the  latest  accounts  still  proceeded, 
and  though  the  operations  to  which  that  term 
is  rather  loosely  applied  have  not  yet  been 
directed  towards  any  immediate  or  decisive 
result,  they  have  been  successfully  conducted, 
and  have  probably  tended  upon  the  whole  as 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government 
and  the  damage  of  the  rebellion  as  any 
tactics  which  could  have  been  adopted. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  occupation 
of  this  famous  city  was  a  piece  of  great  good 
fortime  for  the  mutineers.  Delhi  is  the  only 
town  of  Hindostan  where  the  ancient  fortifi- 
cations have  been  kept  in  repair,  and  these 
defences — ^notverycoMderable  in  themselves 
—have  been  strengthened  by  some  additions 
firom  British  engineers.  Of  still  greater  im- 
portance to  the  revolters  was  the  Arsenal, 
which  supplied  them  with  guns  for  the  ram- 
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all  the  Bmal!  arms  ihey  eou)d  require.  The 
TieaiuTy,  too,  was  richly  stored,  and  in  gene- 
itl  opulenee,  population,  end  reaourccs  the 
dty  had  no  auperior  in  native  India.  To 
these  idvaotageg  wc  may  add  that  of  iu 
poutton  which  was  in  the  very  focm  of  di«- 
a^ctioa.  The  adjacent  provinces  rcpreeent 
the  wadle  and  hotbed  of  IlindoBtanec 
fiuatician.  It  was  from  these  parte  that  the 
lugh  cut  Sepoys  were  drawn,  and  the 
i«volten  accordingly  wlien  cstobliBhed  at 
Delhi  found  thnneelvea  exempt  from  any 
■uch  popular  hostility  as  their  brethren  ex- 
perienced in  Ihe  Punjab. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  fevorable  con- 
ditiona,  it  is  undLsputable  that  the  balance  of 
advantages  has  been  on  the  aide  of  the  Gov- 
eminent.  At  first,  of  course,  the  march  of 
our  farces  upon  Delhi  woa  suggested  by  the 
natural  and  instinctive  deajre  of  closing  at 
once  with  the  enemy  in  the  quarters  where 
be  was  to  be  found,  but  when  it  appeared 
that  the  atrengili  of  the  mutinecrt  precluded 
the  idea  of  an  immediate  asuautt,  and  our  own 
position  bad  been  taken  up  outside  the  city, 
the  value  of  such  a  poution  became  speedily 
viaUile.  As  this  inaction  itself  presumed 
■uch  a  aumercial  inleriority  on  our  side  aa 
rendered  it  expedient  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments, it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  conditions  most  desurable  were 
that  we  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  our 
source  of  succor,  preserve  our  communica- 
tions tmintcrrupted,  and  engage  the  largest 
amount  of  the  rebel  force  while  maintaining 
ourselven  in  security  and  goad  plight.  AD 
these  conditions  were  satisfied  by  our  eu- 
oampmeot  before  Delhi.  The  Punjab,  as 
we  explained  the  other  day,  promised  more 
■peedy  and  more  ample  reinforcements  than 
rould  be  expected  Iroui  Calcutta.  It  con- 
tained some  10,000  European  soldiers,  with  a 
population  destitute  of  all  sympathy  with  the 
revoitersj  and  was  under  energetic  govern- 
ment. At  the  first  outbreak,  indeed,  of  the 
mutiny  the  only  effective  communication 
which  otir  commanders  could  maintain  was 
with  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  was  then  at 
Rawul  Pindee,  and  but  a  short  time  elapsed 
bdbre  trooju  were  pushed  across  the  SutleJ 
to  the  support  of  the  Delhi  force.  Recently 
the  complete  pncificatiuu  of  the  Punjab  iios 
enabled  its  authorities  to  despatch  succours 
in  considerably  greater  numbers,  but  of  bU 


the  large  reinforcements  which  it  was  ex- 
pected woidd  reach  our  camp  in  the  course 
of  last  month  the  chief  part  by  far  would 
have  proceeded  from  these  districts.  Our 
comniunicationB,  too,  in  this  direction  have 
been  admirably  mabtained.  On  the  weslera 
banks  of  the  Jumna  the  Hindostanee  ele- 
ment begbs  to  lose  its  predominance  in  the 
popuklioa,  and  the  Sikh  chiefs  on  this  wde 
the  Sutlej  who  have  been  for  some  time 
under  British  protection  have  throvm  them- 
selves into  the  cause  of  Government  and 
order  with  a  cordiality  and  faithfulness  leav- 
ing nothing  to  be  desired.  In  some  instances 
they  have  brought  their  retainers  to  the  carop 
in  person ;  in  all  they  have  provided  us  with 
unfailing  and  invaluable  sup|)liea.  The  result 
is  seen  in  an  open  and  secure  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  Punjab  and  its  resources. 
At  one  time  the  rebels  had  Buceei'ded  in 
occupying  the  cross  road  from  Deilii  to 
Meerut,  but  Meerut  itself.  Moxuil'ernuggur, 
Umballah,  and  all  beyond  and  around  we  still 
hold  and  control,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
comparotive  proximity  of  such  n  force  as  that 
at  Delhi  reacts  with  a  certain  beneficial  effect 
on  the  Punjab  itself. 

Our  position  has,  by  these  circumstances, 
been  rendered  extremely  favorable  to  the 
health  and  Bpirits  of  the  men ;  and  the 
reader,  indeed,  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, from  some  letters  which  we  pub. 
lished  on  Monday  last,  to  what  n  remarkable 
extent  these  advantages  had  been  developed. 
Nat  only  were  "supplies  as  plentiful  and 
cheap  "  In  the  caMp  "  as  they  would  be  in 
the  best  regulated  cantonments,"  but  the 
condition  of  the  troops  was  quite  extraordi- 
nary. "  Several  of  the  regiments,"  continues 
the  writer  above  quoted — a  stoff  oflieer  of 
rank,  "  are  positively  healthier,  the  command- 
iog  officers  tell  me,  than  they  probably  would 
be  in  cantonments."  An  Artillery  officer, 
writing  also  from  the  camp  and  about  the 
same  date,  tells  a  eimilor  story.  "  The 
men,"  says  he,  "  1  think  look  well,  much  more 
so  than  1  have  often  seen  them  look  at  this 
season  of  the  year  in  cantonments  i "  and  in 
correspondence  which  we  have  ourselves 
received  it  is  noticed  oa  matter  of  common 
observation  that  officers  usually  delicate  and 
aihng  appear  strangely  robust,  and  that 
when  depression  and  alarm  pervaded  other 
quarters,  the  campbefore  Delhi  was  the  scene 
of  unbounded  viracity  and  oonfidence.    AU 
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this  while  we  are  occupying,  with  a  force 
which,  up  to  the  latest  advices,  probably 
never  exceeded  2,500  European  infantry,  at 
least  ten  times  that  number  of  the  rebels ; 
nor  does  this  fact  represent  the  whole  of  the 
advantage  here  derived,  for  Delhi  has  at- 
tracted and  absorbed  almost  every  fresh 
batch  of  traitors  as  soon  as  their  revolt  had 
been  declared,  and  has  thus  engaged  under 
the  least  injurious  circumstances  all  the  most 
resolute  and  disciplined  of  the  mutineers. 
Without  this  centre  of  attraction  they  might 
be  spreading  revolt  and  anarchy  in  all  direc- 
tions, whereas  at  present  they  are  quietly 
engulfed  within  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and  either 
expended  in  fruitless  attacks  upon  our  posi- 
timi  or  reserved  for  the  day  of  retribution  in 
prospect. 

Whether  it  may  have  been  thought  advisa- 
able  in  the  progress  of  events  to  exchange 
this  position  for  another  is  of  course  a  point 
for  conjecture  only,  but  it  must  be  plain,  we 
think,  that  advantages  of  no  ordinary  kind 
have  attended  operations  producing  results 
like  these.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we 
commenced  with  a  great  numercial  inferiority 
of  force,  that  our  policy  necessarily  assumed 
a  defensive  character  for  a  time,  and  that  the 
season  was  the  hottest  of  the  whole  year.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  not  been  be- 
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sieging  Delhi,  and  not  even  investmg  it,  so 
that  our  proceedings  may  be  bo  fiir  regarded 
as  deprived  of  any  definite  object.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  we  have  occupied  the  largest 
possible  portion  of  the  rebel  force  with  the 
least  possible  loss  to  ourselves,  and  that  the 
principal  army  representing  the  strength  of 
Government  in  the.  disaffected  districts  has 
maintained  its  ascendancy  without  a  single 
reverse  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  revolters. 
It  is  even  affirmed,  as  our  readers  have  seen, 
in  the  majority  of  communications  from  the 
spot,  that  Delhi,  as  far  as  its  capacity  for  im- 
mediate resistance  was  concerned,  could  be 
stormed  at  any  moment  we  pleased ;  nor  is 
there  any  improbability  in  the  assertion,  con- 
sidering that  an  enemy  at  least  half  as  power- 
ful as  the  Delhi  garrison  evacuated  both 
Cawnpore  and  Bithoor  before  Havelock  and 
his  men.  We  abstain,  however,  for  the  pres- 
ent fix>m  entering  into  these  speculations,  but 
it  will  be  clear,  we  think,  to  all,  that  whether 
the  reinforcements  from  the  Punjab  have 
induced  our  commanders  to  order  the 
assault,  or  whether  considerations  of  other 
kinds  have  suggested  the  removal  of  the 
army,  our  position  before  Delhi,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  has  been  attended  with  excel* 
lent  service  to  the  cause  of  Government. 


We  see  by  the  European,  New  York  paper, 
that  at  Albany  they  are  organizing  a  new  asso- 
ciation, called  the  Amexican  Emigrant  Aid 
and  Homestead  Company,  the  objects  of  which 
are  worthy  of  being  made  widely  public. 
Hitherto  emigrants  for  the  most  part  have  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  wilderness,  family  by 
fiunily,  to  spend  their  lives  there,  cut  off  from 
the  comfoi*t8  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life, 
and  to  die  befbre  they  are  overtaken  by  the 
humanizing  influences  of  society.  It  is  the 
otijeot  of  the  company  to  reorganize  emigration 
entirely  :  to  tempt  bands  of  adventurers,  com- 
posed, if  possible,  of  acquaintances  and  neigh- 
Dors,  to  make  the  enterprise  together,  and  thus 
bring  sootetj  and  its  amenities  with  them  into 
the  wild,  and  provide  themselves  with  a  ready- 
made  market  for  the  produce  of  their  industry. 
Sooh  communities  are  to  be  composed  of  persons 
representing  the  social  and  industrial  interests 
the  colonists  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home  : 
the  ekrgymau,  the  schoolmaster,  the  artificer, 
the  laborers  of  eveiy  kind — all  are  to  be 
aatembled  for  the  general  good;  and  thus  the 
mere  hfk  of  their  settling  in  a  T&lage  will  con- 


vert the  before  almost  worthless  land  of  the 
colonists  into  valuable  property.  The  part  the 
company  are  to  play  in  this  project  is  to  famish 
the  capital;  to  purchase  lands  cheaply,  because 
in  large  quantities,  and  with  cash;  to  erect  the 
grist-mill,  the  saw-mill,  &o.,  and  generally 
make  all  necessary  or  attractive  improvements; 
then  sell  allotments  to  the  colonists,  reserving, 
like  the  government,  a  section  here  and  there 
for  themselves.  We  lately  printed  a  little 
article  called  Emigration  made  Easy  (allud- 
ing to  the  through-ticket  system  of  the  great 
Canada  Railway),  but  the  scheme  to  which  we 
now  bespeak  our  reader's  attention  is  Emigra- 
tion mcLde  pleasant  anc/ |>rq/!/a6/e— emigration 
by  which  the  adventurer  forfeits  none  of  his 
usual  moral  and  intellectual  privileges,  and 
finds  himself  the  master  of  profiuble  land  by 
the  mere  fiict  of  takins  possession.  All  this, 
however,  let  it  be  said,  is  something  in  the 
fhture.  These  sanguine  dreams  can  be  realized 
only  by  talent,  energy,  and  unflinching  integrity 
on  the  part  of  the  oompanj.— C4am6ers*  Jour- 
nal, 
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From  Tbo  Uttttej  Ouettu. 
JOHN   WILSON  CROKER. 

Me.  Croker,  irhose  health  has  for  eome 
lime  been  in  a  declining  elate,  died  on  Mon- 
day eight,  at  the  villa  of  Mr.  Justice  Wight- 
man,  near  Hampton.  Thither  he  had  been 
lately  removed  from  hia  omi  residence  at 
Kensington,  in  hope  of  ^riving  benefit  from 
change  of  air  and  scene.  For  a  time  ho  ap- 
pealed lo  folly,  but  hie  poivere  were  ex- 
hausted, and  in  his  TTth  year  he  hag  passed 
away  one  whose  name  will  have  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  aimala  of  literature. 

John  Wilson  Croker  was  bora  in  1780,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  where  his  father,  John 
Croker,  was  then  engaged  in  his  of&dal 
duties  BA  Surveyor  General  of  Ireland.  After 
receiring  hia  preliminary  edtication  at  Cork, 
he  was  sent  up  to  Trbity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  took  hia  B.A.  degree  in  1800.  The 
Historical  Society  was  then  in  ita  early  vigor, 
and  in  the  rivalry  of  the  mimic  debates  in 
that  nursery  of  politics  and  oratory,  young 
Croker  acijuired  practice  and  confidence  in 
public  Bpeaking.  In  1802  he  was  called  to 
the  Irish  bar,  and  in  1807,  having  been  em- 
ployed as  coimsel  in  a  disputed  election  for 
Downpatrick,  he  contrived,  after  a  temporary 
repulse,  to  obtain  the  scat  for  himself.  Me 
afterwards  continued  to  sit  in  all  the  succes- 
sive PorLiaments  until  1832,  representing  at 
different  times  Athlone,  Yarmouth,  Bodmin, 
and  Dublin  University.  In  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  William  IV.,  which  met  in  1830,  he 
sat,  along  with  the  present  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, then  Marquis  of  Douro,  for  AldboTOUgh, 
one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  thi 
Reform  Bill.  Of  that  measure  Mr.  Croker, 
at  was  to  be  expected  in  one  who  had  so 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  office,  was  a  mos 
hement  opponent,  proclaiming  constantly 
that  it  would  inaugurate  a  period  of  turbu- 
lence and  revolution.  Croker  was  in  Parlia- 
ment a  abort  time  when  Jeffrey  was  a  ii 
her,  and  considered  the  rival  critic 
political  journalist  as  worthy  of  bis  especial 
vindencc.  Ue  had  the  benefit  of  long  cipe- 
rience  in  parliamentary  tactics,  and  hence 
was  enabled  to  cause  the  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished Scotchman  frequently  to  appear  at  a 
ditadTantage.  The  dexterous  Ex-Secretar}' 
of  the  Admiralty  watched  his  op|X)rtunIty 
when  hie  adversary  was  languid  and  collapsed. 
and  unable  to  itply.  Jeffrey  waa  soon 
made  a  Judge)  and  Croker's  boiough  having 


been  put  into  Schedule  A,  he  oeased  to  lit 
in  Parliament,  so  that  the  contest  of  the  rival 
wits  did  not  long  furnish  amusement  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Croker's  strength  lay 
in  uttering  strong  invectives  and  severe  sar- 
casms, but  he  had  little  of  genuine  eloquence 
and  less  of  sound  statesmanship.  His  polit- 
ical creed  was  not  like  that  of  Sir  Charlea 
Wetherell,  or  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  and 
otlicr  old  English  toriea  of  that  day,  mag- 
mi  heroes,  nati  toryoribus  annis,  as 
Christopher  North  called  them.  Croker's 
■rvatiam  was  an  acquired  feeling,  in 
which  reverence  for  great  people,  and  even 
lutward  badges  of  authority,  formed  no 
inconsiderable  part.  No  man  since  Cibber 
displayed  more  the  foible  of  boasting  of  his 
aristocratic  acquaintances,  and  his  perpetual 
anecdotes  about  this  Duke  and  that  Lord 
must  be  known  to  those  who  have  been  much 
in  contact  with  him  of  late  years.  His.poht- 
ical  views  had  dso  assumed  their  color  from 
the  new  position  he  oeoupied"  after  being  re- 
turned to  Parliament.  In  Dublin  he  had 
professed  hberal  opinions  on  some  points, 
such  as  Catholic  emancipation.  In  London 
he  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  patrons  who  sc- 
oured his  rapid  advancement  by  an  casiet: 
path.  By  an  able  speech  against  the  prose- 
cution in'  the  Wardie  charges  he  gained  the 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  he  acquired 
the  friendship  and  patronage  of  other  illus- 
trious personages — the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  among  the  rest — in 
whose  circles  his  literary  talents  and  conver- 
sational powers  rendered  him  a  welcome 
guest.  In  1800  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  which 
he  held  till  ISliO,  when  he  retired  with 
£1500  a  year  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  He  declined  taking  port  in  public 
affairs  afler  the  pasaing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
but  notwithstanding  lua  loud  predictions  of 
impending  revolution,  he  quietly  enjoyed  for 
nearly  thirty  years  his  leisure  and  his  pension, 
to  which  was  added  in  1837,  a  grant  of  £300 
a  year  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Croker,  charged 
on  the  Civil  List,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
apartments  in  Kensington  Palace,  In  1828 
he  had  been  nominated  a  Privy  Councillor. 
More  detailed  notice  of  liis  poUtical  and  offi- 
cial Life  would  here  be  out  of  place ;  ^ut  his 
literary  career  was  one  of  more  enduring 
celebrity. 
Uia  tint  liteiuy  production  « 
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M  long  ago  as  1808,  anonymously.  It  was  a 
volume  entitled  "  Familiar  Epistles  to  Fred- 
erick £.  Jones,  Esq./'  in  which  he  gave  earn- 
est of  the  powers  of  sarcasm  which  charac- 
terized his  later  writings.  '<  An  Intercepted 
Letter  from  China  "  was  his  next  work  also 
anonymous,  in  which  he  gave  spirited  satiri- 
cal descriptions  of  life  and  society  in  Dublin. 
Some  poetical  attempts  were  next  made,  the 
best  of  which  were  Songs  of  Trafalgar.  At 
a  later  period  the  Battle  of  Talavera,  Ulm, 
and  other  heroic  or  historical  themes,  in- 
cited him  to  metrical  composition,  but  his 
poetry  does  not  merit  resuscitation,  except  in 
a  brief  record  of  his  literary  employments. 
He  obtained  more  credit  from  a  publication 
of  a  graver  cast,  in  1807,  on  *<  The  State  of 
Ireland,  Past  and  Present." 

After  Mr.  Croker's  permanent  residence  in 
London,  he  found  ample  leisure  for  study,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  men 
of  letters  who  hold  situations  in  the  public 
offices  under  Government.  **  Letters  on  the 
Naval  War  with  America,''  editions  of  ''Lady 
Hervey's  Letters,"  and  of  "  Lord  Hervey's 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  IL,"  a 
translation  of  Bassompierre*s  ''  Embassy  to 
England,"  and  various  other  works,  were 
among  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Croker^  official  lei- 
sure. One  of  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
was  a  selection  of  "  Stories  from  the  History 
of  England  for  Children,"  in  which  he  sought 
to  instil  his  now  cherished  political  opinions 
into  the  minds  of  the  young.  The  idea  of 
thus  using  history  for  influencing  public 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  employs  it  for  the  patriotic  pur- 
poses of  his  Scottish  **  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father," which  he  acknowledged  were  founded 
on  the  model  of  Mr.  Croker's  **  English  Sto- 
ries for  Children." 

In  1831  appeared  the  work  which  will  se- 
cure Mr.  Croker's  name  the  most  esteemed 
place  in  Qur  national  history  of  Uterature,  his 
annotated  edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson.  The 
industry  and  learning  brought  to  bear  on 
this  work  were  immense,  and  the  illustration 
of  the  biography  from  that  time  assumed  a 
new  aspect.  .  A  serious  mistake  was  made  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  work,  according  to 
whidi  the  variorum  notes  were  incorporated 
with  the  text  of  BoswelL  Numerous  errors 
and  hlnnden  were  also  exposed  in  the  re- 
views of  the  work  by  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and 
other  eritiot.    T6  tone  of  thdr  attaeks  sat- 


isfactory replies  were  given,  but  others  were 
never  met  However,  in  ISdd,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  edition  of  the  work,  in  ten  vol- 
umes, vrith  the  notes  withdrawn  from  the  text 
and  printed  separately,  disarmed  further 
criticism,  and  subsequent  editions,  one  of 
which  is  in  a  single  volume,  have  established 
Croker's  Boswell  asAhe  standard  edition  of 
the  great  Johnsonian  biography.  In  his  edi- 
tion of  Pope,  Mr.  Croker  had  the  advantage 
of  the  active  assistuice  of  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham. 

After  his  personal  withdravral  from  public 
life  Mr.  Croker's  pen  continued  active  in  the 
cause  of  his  poli^cal  friends.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  **  Quarterly  Review,"  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters  and 
founders,  are  known  to  have  been  numer- 
ous, but  it  is  needless  to  specify  them,  as  a 
selection  is  announced  for  publication  in  a 
form  similar  to  the  articles  of  Jeffirey,  Sidney 
Smith,  and  Macaulay,  from  the  '*  Edinburgh 
Review."  It  will  be  found  that  Croker  has 
had  the  credit  or  discredit  of  writing  various 
papers  which  were  really  the  work  of  Dr. 
Gifford,  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  caustic  of 
reviewers.  However,  in  his  recent  review  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  "Life  of  Thomas 
Moore,"  and  other  acknowledged  papers  in 
the  "  Quarterly,"  Mr.  Croker  has  shown  quite 
as  great  skill  in  the  use  of  ofiensive  weapons 
as  William  Gifford  did,  and  in  fairer  fields  of 
attack.  One  of  Mr.  Croker's  latest  appear- 
ances before  the  public  was  in  the  contro- 
versy arising  out  of  a  translation  of  the 
Count  Montalembert's  book  on  "  The  Future 
of  England,"  prepared  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Croker.  This  unpleasant 
discussion  is  too  recent  to  require  being  re- 
called to  memory.  The  matter  remained 
where  it  was  taken  up.  Count  Montalem- 
bert  haring  demonstrated  that  his  work  had 
been  unfairly  altered  by  the  translator,  but 
whether  by  the  direction  or  through  the  over- 
sight of  Mr.  Croker  itas  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. We  have  since  recognixed  Mr. 
Croker's  hand  in  occasional  newspaper  com- 
munications, as  on  the  announcement  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Rutland's  death,  when  he  pub- 
lished some  reminiscences  of  a  visit  with  the 
Duke  to  his  Derbyshire  estates  many  years 
ago.  These  gossiping  recollections  of  great 
people  formed  a  cMef  future  of  Mr.  Croker's 
conversation.  When  they  touched  on  liter- 
ary or  Inttorical  matten  they  were  valuable. 
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but  quite  as  often  they  referied  to  social  and 
personal  details  about  aristocratic  personages, 
much  of  the  kind  which  enlivens  conversation 
in  ''high  life  below  stairs."  The  virulent 
bitterness  of  many  of  his  anecdotes  has  fre- 
quently been  described,  and.  there  was  some 
ground  for  the  remark  that  "Croker  is  a 
man  who  will  go  a  hundred  miles  on  the  top 
of  a  coach  through  sleet  and  snow,  merely  to 
search  a  parish  register  in  order  to  prove 
that  a  man  is  illegitimate,  or  that  a  lady  has 
slightly  understated  her  age.**  "Croker's 
malignity  "was  a  byeword  and  acknowledged 
&ct  with  political  friends  as  well  as  foes.  His 
attack  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  a  time  when 
his  old  ally  was  sinking  under  adversity  and 
disease ;  his  abusive  article  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  vnritten  just  after  receiving  the  worthy 
baronet's  generous  hospitality  at  Drayton 
Manor  ;  his  treacherous  onslaught  on  Moore 
while  professing  the  warmest  friendship — 
these  and  other  too  well-known  cases  confirm 
the  common  estimate  of  his  character.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  grossly  personal  portrait  of  Mr, 
Rigby,  in  "  Coningsby,"  accounts  for  the  re- 
sentment shown  against  that  politician  by 
Mr.  Croker  in  the  **  Quarterly."  The  icy 
heart  of  the  brilliant  sycophant  at  the  table 
of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  in  **  Vanity  Fair," 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Thackeray  under  the 
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name  of  Mr.  Wenham.  A  man  like  this  few 
can  have  held  in  genuine  respect  It  was 
the  interest  of  some  to  hold  him  up  as  an 
oracle,  and  his  society  was  courted,  and  his 
information  and  talents  made  use  of  by  those 
in  his  confidence,  but  he  was  much -feared  and 
little  trusted  by  those  out  of  the  drole  of 
his  companionship.  His  zeal  in  obtaining 
public  appointments  for  political  and  personal 
friends  established  a  claim  for  the  gratitude 
of  the  fortunate  nominees,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  gained  for  Southey,  the  honor 
of  the  laureatship.  A  record  of  his  table- 
talk,  at  his  house  at  West  Moulsey  and  else- 
where, would  contain  many  curious  passages, 
and  if  he  has  left  any  personal  memoirs 
their  publication  would  be  welcomed.  Oat 
honorable  memorial  of  his  official  life  there 
is  in  the  steady  and  warm  support  he  ever 
gave  to  the  cause  of  arctic  adventm^. 
Whether  this  was  a  spontaneous  zeal  on  his 
part,  or  the  result  of  Mr.  Barrow's  prompt- 
ing, the  name  of  Mr.  Croker  occupies  an  en- 
viable place  in  the  charts  and  official  docu- 
ments that  record  the  exploits  of  British  dai^ 
ing  and  skiU  in  these  regions.  Mr.  Croker 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (1810),  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
other  learned  bodies. 


The  Blessed  Eucharist  mivoled  wits  Ikk. 
The  church  historian  Fleury  has  the  following 
on  this  subject,  speaking  of  the  subeoriptions  to 
the  acts  of  the  eighth  General  Council  held  at 
Constantinople  in  870 : 

"Nicetas,  auteur  du  terns,  dans  la  vie  du 
patriarche  Ignace,  parlant  de  oes  sousoriptions, 
dit :  lis  souscrivirent,  non  aveo  de  I'encre 
simple;  mais,  ce  qui  me  £ut  trembler,  oomme 
je  Tai  oui  assurer  a  ceux  qui  le  S9avoient,  trem- 
pane  le  rossau  dont  lis  eorivoient  dans  le  sang 
<lu  Sauveur.  Les  Actes  n'en  disent  rien,  mais 
la  chose  n'etoit  pas  sans  exemple;  I'historien 
Theophane  dit  du  pape  Theodore,  quMl  mela  da 
sang  de  Jesus  Christ  a  Tencre  dont  11  ecrivoit 
la  deposition  de  Pyrrhus.*'— Hi«^  JEccL,  Lit, 
51.  §  46. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  same  pro&ne  use  of 
the  B.  Eucharist  was  made  in  signing  the  fiUse 
peace  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Bernard, 
Count  of  Toulouse,  in  the  ninth  oentnry. — 
Xoiet  and  Queries. 


Macaulat's  Ruins  op  London. — Dr.  Doran 
has  certainly  proved,  from  a  letter  dated  Nov. 
6, 1774,  that  to  Walpole  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  sketched  the  ruins  of  London,  and* 
consequently,  that  Macaulay  cannot  claim  the 
idea  as  his  own.  The  historian  Gibbon,  in  the 
25th  chapter  of  his  celebrated  history,  has  also 
imagined  the  civilised  New  Zc»lander,  and  as 
this  portion  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  was  pubr 
lished  in  1781,  sixteen  years  before  Walpole 
died,  he  can  surely  claim  the  idea  as  his  own. 

"  If  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  commercial 
and  literary  town  of  Glasgow  a  cace  of  cannibals 
haa  really  existed,  we  may  contemplate  in  the 
period  of  the  Scottish  history  the  oppo^ 
extremes  of  savage  and  civilued  lifo.  Suoh 
reflections  tend  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  ideaa» 
and  to  encourage  the  pleating  hope  that  Mto 
Zealand  may  produce  in  some  future  age  ih$ 
Hume  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,* ^^-^NoUt 
and  Q»€riu, 
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EN  AVANt! — STANZAB.— -ONB  TBUX  HEART  18  MINE. 


EN  AVANT ! 


Heavy  and  thick  the  atmosphere. 
The  prospect,  narrow,  dark,  seyere-^ 
Yet  a  few  steps  the  path  is  clear. 

For  those  few  steps,  march  on  ! 

Dark  rocks  that  frown  as  if  in  wrath. 
Like  giants  ranged  across  the  path — 
Be  sure  the  gorge  some  outlet  hath. 
So  trustfully  march  on  ! 

A  deep  wide  stream  that  shines  like  glass. 
Flanked  by  steep  banks  of  slippery  grass — 
There  is  some  bridge  by  whioh  to  pass. 
So  watchfully  march  on  ! 

A  tempest  rattling  in  the  wind. 
The  sun  in  thunder-robes  enshrined — 
Doubt  not  some  shelter  soon  to  find, 
Still  hopefully  march  on  ! 

The  day  goes  out — the  fog  upcrowds. 
Darkness  the  face  of  heaven  enshrouds — 
A  Toice  shall  guide  thee  through  the  clouds, 
So  patiently  march  on  ! 

If  Duty  set  you  on  the  way. 
You  need  not  fear — you  must  not  stay ; 
Still  faithfully  her  word  obey. 
Still  loyally  march  on  ! 

Let  but  your  aims  be  high  and  true. 
Your  spirit  firm,  but  patient  too, 
A  Titan's  strength  shall  go  with  you. 

Still  fearlessly  march  on  ! 
— Chambers*  Journal.  M.  H. 
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Still  the  same,  ever  the  same,  this  outward 
face  of  things  ! 

Time  but  toucheth  it  gently ;  little  the  change 
it  brings. 

Here  where  we  sat  together  spreadeth  the  self- 
same tree— 

CuTTed  and  matted  the  branches,  just  as  they 
used  to  be. 

Even  the  rich-toned  lichen  keepeth  its  place 
and  form, 

Meowing  the  old  gray  oak-bark,  tinting  it 
sunset-warm. 

Grandly  the  dome  of  beech-trees  aroheth  the 
old  wood  o'er; 

Vividly  fretteth  the  sorrel  ike  deep  brown  beach- 
leaf  floor. 

ETen  thd  delicate  flowers  cling  to  the  self-same 
spot; 

Meadow-sweet  decks  the  riyer,  and  blue  forget- 
me-not; 

Close  to  the  feathery  larch-tree  the  woodbine 
elingeth  still. 

The  wild-roee  scents  the  valley,  the  golden 
gorse,  the  hill. 

Cruel,  0  cruel  Nature  !  put  away  the  treacher- 
ous veil  ! 

Pat  away  the  smile  of  mockery — tell  as  a  traer 
tale! 


Shatter  the  painftil  image  of  thy  cliaDgeli 

trees  and  stones  ! 
Thou  art  a  whited  sepulchre  aU  full  of  mooldr*- 

ring  bones ! 
Oreen  is  the  grass  above  our  graves;  dearer  the 

death  below; 
No  wood-songs  bring  our  music  back — it  ceased 

too  long  ago; 
Why  should  thy  soulless  beauty,  then,  thos 

everlasting  seem, 
The  while  our  living  flowers  fittde,  and  vanish 

like  a  dream  f  • 

Thus  spake  I,  standing  lonely  in  the  old  on- 
changing  scene. 

Marking  the  empty  setting  where  the  living 
gems  had  been; 

But  the  solemn  voice  of  Nature  rose  on  the  wind 
and  said : 

**  Why  wilt  thou  stili  be  seeking  the  living  amid 
the  dead  T 

The  seed  and  the  berry  moulder,  and  the  hard 
stone  mouldereth  not; 

But  where  rise  the  beauteous  flowers? — ^where 
the  seed  and  the  berry  rot" 

— Chambers*  Journal.  J.  M.  H. 


ONE  TRUE  HEART  IS  MINE. 

I  WILL  not  murmur  at  my  lot. 

Or  deem  it  aught  but  good. 
Though  I  must  toil  with  head  and  hands 

To  earn  my  daily  food. 
I  inll  not  fret  though  Fortune  firown. 

Or  at  stem  fate  repine; 
Since  I  can  say — 0  Heaven,  what  joy — 

That  one  true  heart  is  mine  ! 

The  gay  may  cast  their  looks  of  scorn 

Upon  my  humble  garb ; 
Such  looks  give  wounds  to  some— for  me. 

They  bear  nor  point  nor  barb; 
I've  hidden  armor  o'er  my  breast. 

That  seems  almost  divine; 
No  sneer  can  scathe,  while  I  have  power 

To  say  :  One  heart  is  mine. 

The  rich  may  boast  his  golden  store— 

I  envy  none  mere  pelf; 
But  when  I  see  it,  I  can  smile, 

And  whisper  to  myself: 
•*  O,  joy  of  joys,  how  rich  am  I ! 

Without  such  wealth  as  thine; 
God  prosper  thee,  and  give  beside 

Such  a  true  heart  as  mine." 

Now  we  must  wait,  that  one  and  I, 

And  work  to  earn  a  home, 
Where  hands  as  well. as  hearts  may  join; 

But  the  good  time  will  come; 
And  though  the  waiting  may  be  long. 

Why  should  I  sigh  or  pine? 
Doubt,  fear,  away  !  for  I  can  say 

That  one  true  heart  is  mine. 
—  CAafi^ert'  Journal.  Bute  Buck. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magarine  tat  Septciaber. 
THE   BENGAL   MUTINY. 

The  British  public  is  notoriously  slow  to 
realize  a  great  disaster.  The  national  aetf- 
reliance  seems  impenetrable  to  the  voice  of 
warning :  at  the  first  note  of  eril  tiding^s, 
the  money-market— our  only  sensitive,  organ- 
— ^is  kept  quiet  by  assurances  that  the  ae- 
counts  are  exaggerated,  and  the  worst  is 
over.  In  Parliament,  a  Government  whidh 
has  no  secrets  from  the  enemy  either  evades 
inquiry,  or  answers  with  a  misplaced  vJEtunt 
It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  truth  creeps 
out.  Private  information  appears  in  the 
papers;  admissions  are  gradually  extorted 
of  all  the  red-tapists,  denied  before  $  and  as 
the  different  statements  get  pieced  together^ 
the  public  wakes  up  with  a  roar,  and  incon- 
tinently plunges  into  a  panic.  Then  a  min- 
ister or  a  cabinet  must  be  sacrificed;  commit- 
tees and  commissions  are  voted  to  inquire 
whom  we  shall  hang;  millions  are  jflnng 
about  in  frantic  profiision;  reforms  long 
talked  of  are  adopted  with  bewildering  pre- 
cipitation— till,  having  put  itself  through  all 
its  paces,  and  beginning  to  suspect  that  its 
indignation  is  hardly  more  creditable  than 
the  original  impassibility,  the  magnanimous 
public  subsides  into  a  calm,  and  finishes  with 
the  ladiscrimiDate  decoration  of  accusers  and 
accused. 

Such  is  the  routine :  it  has  been  faithfully 
followed,  up  to  the  time  we  write,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Bengal  mutiny ;  it  may  have  com- 
pleted its  circle  before  what  we  write  can 
appear  in  print.  The  disaffection  which, 
long  smouldering  in  the  Bengal  army,  began 
to  show  itself  in  action  as  early  as  January 
last,  attained  to  a  crisis  in  the  second  week 
of  May.  An  official  narrative  of  its  rise  and 
progress  was  despatched  from  Calcutta  on 
the  18th  of  that  month.  Lord  Ellenbor- 
ough,  with  his  usual  vigilance,  adverted  to 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  9th 
June,  and  was  answered  by  Lord  Granville, 
that  he  hoped  the  accounts  were  exagger^ 
ated !  Two  days  after,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  in 
opposing  the  petition  of  some  missionaries 
in  Bengal,  told  the  House  "  it  could  not  be 
disguised  that  considerable  disafieetion  pre- 
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vailed  among  the  troops,  in  conse^uenoo  of 
a  prevalent  notion  that  a  compulsory  eaiwet^ 
sum  of  the  natives  was  intendsdJ*  He 
added,  that  **  it  was  not  his  wish  to  alam 
the  House  or  the  public — ^the  agitatbiiy  lia 
trusted  was  limited  to  a  few  of  the  troopt, 
and  would  speedily  be  repressed  l'^  ^Hie 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  at 
this  time  in  possession  of  despatches  aa* 
nouncing  the  disappearance  of  six  regimenti 
firom  the  strength  of  the  Bengal  army,  the 
commission  of  horrible  atrocities  by  the 
Sepoys  on  their  officers,  and  the  seiaire  of 
Delhi  with  the  proclamation  of  a  Mussulmaii 
emperor!  To  Lord  Ellenborough's  sngget- 
tion  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  to 
tranquilize  the  angry  suspidons  of  the  natbo 
soldiery,  Lord  Granville  repliedr- for  there 
must  always  be  a  reply— that  the  Indiaii 
Government  had  acted  judiciously  in  not  tak- 
ing any  such  step.  Yet,  if  his  lordship  had 
read  his  despatches,  he  would  have  found 
that  a  flimikr  suggestion  had  proceeded  firom 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-west- 
ern Provinces;  and  the  proclamation  was 
actually  issued  by  the  Governor-General  on 
the  16th  May ! 

So  unequal,  too,  was  the  aeiion  of  the 
home  authorities  to  the  emergency  reported, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  loud  cry  from 
India  for  the  immediate  despatch  of  every 
English  soldier  that  could  be  spared,  it  was 
thought  enough,  as  late  as  the  end  of  June, 
to  have  placed  four  regiments  under  orders 
to  embark  for  India.  Happily  10,000  mcb 
had  returned  to  Bombay  from  the  Persiaii 
expedition,  and  the  force  despatched  from 
this  country  for  China  will  have  been  diverted 
to  a  duty  more  consonant  with  justice  and 
the  security  of  the  British  Empire.  For 
these  reinforcements,  however,  the  Indian 
Government  is  no  way  indebted  to  the  fore- 
sight or  judgment  of  the  Cabinet  at  home. 
Their  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of  Lords 
again  assured  us,  on  the  20th  June,  that  the 
disaffiBCtioQ  in  India  was  "exaggerated  by 
the  noble  earL  There  was  no  occasion  for 
alarm,  and  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  call 
out  the  mihtia."  On  the  same  evening  the 
of  the  Board  of  Control  told  the 
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Other  House  that  the  additional  forces  were 
sent  out  simply  as  a  measure  of  security,  not 
at  all  as  belieying  the  empire  of  India  to  be 
in  peril 

Very  different,  and  much  more  sagacious, 
was  the  language  held  by  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Opposition.  "No  one,"  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  "could  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
extreme  peril  to  which,  at  this  moment,  our 
authority  is  subject  in  that  country;  but  I 
cannot  say — little  as  my  confidence  has  ever 
been  in  the  Government  of  India — ^that  I 
take  those  despairing  or  desperate  views 
with  respect  to  our  position  which,  in  mo- 
ments of  danger  or  calamity,  are  too  often 
prevalent  I  would  express  my  opinion, 
that  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  India  is 
not  a  frail  tenure ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
that  great  country  is  inhabited  by  twenty- 
five  nations,  different  in  race,  different  in  re- 
Hgion,  and  different  in  language,  I  think  it  is 
not  easy — ^perhaps  it  is  not  possible — for  such 
heterogeneous  elements  to  fuse  into  perfect 
combination.     Everything,    however,   is 

F088IBLE — EVERT  DISASTER  IS  PRACTICABLE — 
IP  THERE  BE  AN  INEFFICIENT  OR  NEGLIGENT 
GOVERNMENT." 

These  are  the  sentiments  which  actuate,  to 
-a  man,  the  persons  now  in  England  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  India.  Of  all 
dangers  or  disasters,  there  is  none  which 
more  quickly  sends  the  blood  out  of  an  old 
Anglo-Indian's  face  than  the  prospect  of 
mutiny  among  the  native  troops  on  the 
ground  of  caste  or  religion.  Yet  this  is  the 
very  danger  of  which  the  Home  Government 
and  the  public  generfdly  were  apprised  with 
so  little  emotion.  Anglo-Indians,  however, 
are  in  sufiicient  numbers  at  home  to  impart 
their  apprehensions  to  a  large  portion  of 
•ociety.  By  the  middle  of  July,  Ministers 
had  roused  themselves  to  the  determina- 
tion of  sending  20,000  troops  to  India. 
Th«  President  of  the  India  Board — of  whom 
Lord  Ellenb«rough,  with  more  candor  than 
politeness,  declared  that "  in  his  constant  and 
extensive  covmitmications  with  gentlemen 
eonnected  with  India,  he  never  met  a  man 
who  had  not  "the  most  thorough  distrust  of 
tfa«  right  hon^ gentleman," — promised  to  lay 
**  papers  "  on  thetiMe  of  Parliament ;  and  on 
the  27th,  the* question  attained  the  dignity 
of  a  fitfld-day  in- the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Vernon  Smith  was  then  content  to  main- 
tain -that'  it  wut.a  **  mere  military  mutiny," 
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not  a  national  revolt,  we  had  to  deal  with. 
Admitting  the  delicacy  and  importance  oi 
the  religious  question,  he  coolly  observed  it 
was  nothing  new,  having  been  agitated  so 
long  ago  as  the  mutiny  of  Vellore !  and  to 
remove  all  remaining  uneasiness,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  good  enough  to 
promise  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  **  Govern- 
ment would  put  down  the  iaf«urrection  with 
a  high  hand,  and  spare  no  exertion  to  main- 
tain our  Indian  empire !  ^ 
'  August  comes,  and  with  it  the  assurance 
that  the  troops  to  be  despatched  to  India 
amount  to  30,000.  Now,  too.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  suggestion — ridiculed  by  Lord 
Granville  two  months  before — to  embody  the 
militia,  is  adopted  with  the  entire  approval 
of  H.R.H.  die  Commander-in-chief.  Still, 
at  late  as  the  Ilth,  General  Evans  denounced 
with  reason,  the  tardy  despatch  of  the  troops, 
while  many  leading  military  members  joined 
in  his  complaint  that  Government  was  not 
sufiiciently  alive  to  the  danger. 

Three  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
despatch  of  that  mail,  which  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith  so  pleasantly  told  us,  came  away  a  day 
or  tWo  too  soon  to  bring  the  intelligence  of 
the  recapture  of  Delhi  and  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  Each  succeeding 
mail  has  brought  tidings  only  of  its  extension. 
The  armies  of  the  other  Presidencies  are 
happily  still  stanch;  but  it  would  be  rash- 
ness, rather  than  wisdom,  to  predict  for  one 
week  the  fidelity  of  any  native  troops,  while 
insurrection  maintains  itself  in  Bengal.  We 
are  far  enough  from  despair,  but  we  are  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  remark,  that  "  any  disaster  is 
practicable  if  there  be  a  negligent  or  ineffi" 
dent  government.'* 

We  agree  at  once  with  the  Government  and 
the  journals,  that  it  is  a  military  mutiny,  not 
a  national  revolt,  which  threatens  us :  but 
we  are  unable  to  share  the  consolation  which 
they  derive  from  the  distinction,  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  exclusively  on  the  mili- 
tary arm  that  the  possession  of  India  de- 
pends. From  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Como- 
rin,  the  use  of  the  term  "  national*"  h  in 
India  a  <'  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.'' 
The  great  continent  to  which  we  assign  that 
appellation,  contains  (exclusively  of  its  Ma- 
homedan  invaders)  a  good  score  of  native 
populations,  far  more  distinct  from  each  other 
vk  language,  cuatomt,  and  religion  than  the 
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nadons  of  Europe.  We  lump  them  to- 
gether in  common  parlance  under  the  term 
**  Hindu,"  just  as,  with  much  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  correctness,  the  native  accepts 
**  European  "  for  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
his  pale-faced  rulers.  But  the  populations 
of  India  not  only  never  formed  a  nation,  nor 
even  a  confederacy,  but  they  have  nothing 
**  national  "  within  themselves.  The  ancient 
peculiar  polity  of  the  land  has  been  called 
without  much  forcing  of  the  term,  munici- 
pal ;  every  village  has  a  government  and  a 
society  strongly  compacted  within  itself;  but 
its  connection  with  the  neighboring  commu- 
nities is  feeble,  and  its  relations  to  the  Su- 
preme Government  are  simply  those  of  a 
tributary.  The  native  cultivator,  mechanic, 
or  merchant,  has  little  further  concern  with 
the  ruling  power,  whether  Hindu,  Mahome- 
dan,  or  British,  but  to  contribute  his  share  of 
the  rent  or  taxes  levied  from  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs.  All  that  he  desires  in 
return, — and  usually  desires  in  vain, — is  the 
protection  of  an  efficient  police,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  matters  above  the 
reach  of  the  village  conclave.  For  the  rest, 
he  only  asks  to  be  let  alone — to  tread  the 
little  round  that  his  parents  trod  before  him ; 
to  scratch  the  fields  with  the  same  crooked 
stick  that  served  his  father  for  a  plough ;  to 
shave  with  the  same  razor  the  children  of 
those  whom  his  father  shaved  of  old ;  to  beat 
upon  the  same  great  stone,  with  the  identical 
jerk  and  groan  wherewith  his  father  made 
the  river's  bank  resound,  the  scant  apparel 
of  his  dusty  clan ;  to  tell  the  same  stories, 
eat  the  same  food,  share  the  same  ceremo- 
nies, lead  the  same  stolid  life,  and  die  the 
same  apathetical  death,  which  millions  have 
done,  are  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do,  be- 
fore, around,  and  after  himself,  in  most  su- 
preme indifierence  whether  Prospero  or  Ste- 
phano  be  king  of  the  island. 

To  talk  of  national  insurrection,  national 
discontent,  national  education,  or  national 
any  thing^  among  a  population  of  this  des- 
cription, is  to  talk  ignorantly.  The  utmost 
extent  of  their  political  cohesion  is  that  of 
marbles  in  a  bag ;  the  sole  questions  open  to 
debate  are  the  color  and  textbre  of  the  bag, 
or  whether  a  marble  more  or  less  shall  rattle 
in  its  interior.  It  is  this  condition  which  has 
made  India,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  the 
easy,  almost  willing  prey  of  every  adventurer, 
native  or  foreign,  who  had  a  mind  to  put 
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the  marbles  in  his  bag.  The  means  by  which 
each  successive  change  of  government  hat 
been  efl^ted  and  perpetuated,  was  invariably 
military  power.  So  that  to  be  told  this  is  no 
national  insurrection — this  is  only  a  military 
mutiny — ^is,  in  other  words,  to  be  assured 
that  we  are  not  experiencing  that  whicn 
never  was,  or  can  be,  experienced  in  Hindus* 
tan ;  we  are  ordy  threatened  with  the  defeo* 
tion  of  that  organization  upon  which  the  pot» 
session  of  the  country  is  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively dependent ! 

In  endeavoring  to  estimate  more  correctly 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  danger  before 
us,  we  would  glance  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  origin  of  the  force  from  which  it  has 
arisen.  The  Bengal  Native  Army  dates  its 
birth  from  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  in  January  1757,  when  Calcutta  had 
been  recaptured  from  Surajah  Dowla,  and 
the  British  Government  re-established  by 
Clive  after  the  disaster  of  the  Black  Hole, 
that  the  first  battalion  of  Bengal  Sepoys  was 
raised  and  officered  from  a  detachment  which 
accompanied  Clive  from  Madras.  Its  estab- 
lishment was  one  European  captain,  lieuten- 
ant, and  ensign,  who  acted  as  field-officers;  a 
native  commandant  and  adjutant,  with  one 
subadar  (captain),  and  three  jemadars  ^b- 
altems),  to  each  of  the  ten  companies.  The 
company  consisted  of  five  havildars  (ser- 
geants), four  naiks  (corporals),  two  tomtoms 
(drummers),  one  trumpeter,  and  seventy 
Sepoys :  each  company  had  a  color  (carried 
by  a  havildar),  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
subadar  was  allowed  to  bear  his  own  device 
or  badge,  such  as  a  sabre,  dagger,  crescent, 
&c.» 

Such  was  the  rude  organization — such  the 
feeble  establishment  of  European  officers— 
with  which  Clive  was  satisfied  to  lead  hia 
Sepoys  against  the  native  armies  of  Hindu- 
stan, fighting  under  their  own  chiefs,  and  in 
possession  of  a  dominion  which  they  deemed 
insuperable.  The  total  force  with  which  the 
great  founder  of  this  army  undertook  the 
subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal  con- 
sisted of  3100  men,  of  whom  only  900  were 
Europeans!  The  army  he  encountered  at 
Plassey  numbered  50,000  foot,  18,000  horaa, 
and  a  strong  train  of  artillery.  Such  was 
the  unequal  match  played  on  the  23d  June 
1757,  directly  for  the  foir  provinces  of  Ben- 

«  WiUAJLM.'^  HitUmeal  Acecmiof  ik€  RiH  ami 
Pro$rtu  ofikt  Btn^  Naiiv  htfmtry. 
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gal,  Bahar,  and  Oiissa,  but  tdtimately  for  the 
hnperial  sceptre  of  India.  Clive  was  aided, 
it  is  true,  at  Plassey,  by  treachery  and  defec- 
tion iinthin  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
nabob  himself,  no  less  cowardly  than  cruel, 
ied  with  a  numerous  army  as  soon  as  he 
learned  the  desertion  of  Jaffier.  Many  a 
bloodier  field  has  since  been  fought  in  India, 
but  it  was  Plassey  that  first  witnessed  that 
«imple  policy  which  established,  and  which 
alone  can  perpetuate,  the  British  ascendancy 
— ^the  unhesitating  advance  of  the  English 
soldier  on  every  enemy  that  presents  himself, 
be  the  disproportion  in  numbers  or  materiel 
what  it  may. 

When  Lord  Clive  returned  to  the  supreme 
command  in  1765,  the  Bengal  army  was  but 
little  increased  in  numerical  strength.  Yet 
the  Great  Mogul  and  his  principal  feudatory 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  were  soon  after  prisoners 
at  one  time  in  the  British  camp ;  while  of  the 
two  pretenders  to  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
one  was  a  puppet  appointed  and  governed  by 
the  Council  at  Calcutta,  the  other  a  hopeless 
fugitive  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Even  at 
that  early  period,  however,  mutiny  frequently 
agitated  an  army  which  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  defeat  Sometimes  German  or  French 
advanturers  in  the  service  of  the  Company, 
proposed  to  carve  out  an  independent  career 
ibr  themselves.  Occasionally  the  more  vul- 
gar deficiency  of  pay  and  provisions  was  the 
exciting  cause;  but  the  most  frequent  and 
formidable  ground  of  discontent  was  that 
which  now  meets  us  again,  a  century  later — 
the  suspicion  of  encroachment  on  the  native 
«uie.  The  fear  was  then  chiefly  of  being 
ordered  to  sea,  which,  though  in  itself  no 
violation  of  caste,  entails  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  observance  of  the  prescribed  diet  and 
ablutions  as  to  be  readily  regarded  in  that 
Hght  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  the  ship- 
wreck of  part  of  the  third  battalion  en  route 
from  Madras  to  Bengal  in  the  year  1769,  that 
the  eea  became  a  prominent  difficulty.  The 
native,  it  may  be  remarked,  habitually 
extends  his  ^^ custom"  beyond  the  strict 
requisites  of  caste,  and  some  craft  has  been 
ahown  both  in  advancing  the  plea  of  religion 
igainst  a  disagreeable  duty,  and  in  modifying 
it  to  suit  a  secular  convenience.*    Four  regi- 

*  Em,  gr.  The  natives  have  managed  to  except 
their  Eun^)eao  superiors  flnom  the  parish  caste, 
with  whom  they  could  hold  no  communication 
witbont  polhitiOD.  Infantioide  and  the  rite  of  suttee 
were  **  custoB,**  b«t  nol  «aif#. 


menta  were  broken  in  1782  for  mutiny  origiii- 
ating  in  a  mistaken  suspicion  that  they  were 
to  be  sent  to  sea.  Seven  years  later,  Lord 
ComwalUs  called  for  volunteers  from  the 
regiments  at  the  Presidency  to  proceed  to 
Sumatra ;  and  after  some  opposition  frx>m  the 
native  officers,  this  experiment  was  effected 
by  a  bounty  of  ten  rupees  to  every  Sepoy 
before  embarkation,  with  a  gratuity  of  a 
month's  pay,  and  full  batta  on  their  return. 
Expeditions  by  sea  have  since  been  effected 
without  difficulty;  yet  it  was  thought  an- 
other triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  caste^ 
when  in  our  own  time  the  Bengal  Sepoys 
were  led  without  a  murmur  across  the  Indoi, 
which  forms  the  opposite  boundary  of  their 
sacred  soil.  Brahminism  in  truth  as  much 
an  invader  in  India  as  Mahomedanism,  but 
having,  like  all  other  invasions,  entered  from 
the  northwest,  and  settled  in  the  fertile  plains 
which  are  watered  by  Ganges,  it  had  the  wis- 
dom to  invest  that  mighty  river  with  a 
religious  character,  and  consecrate  its  new- 
found home  as  the  land  of  the  gods.  The 
provinces  on  either  side  of  the  sacred  stream 
thus  became  the  headquarters  of  Brahmin- 
ism, as  for  similar  reasons  the  strength  of  the 
Mussulman  religion  is  still  found  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  same  territory,  where  the 
Mogul  invader  established  his  throne. 
Neither  religion  ever  pervaded  the  whole  of 
India.  In  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  the  older  worships  of  various 
aboriginal  or  immigrant  populations  subsist 
to  this  day.f  Hence  the  native  armies  of 
those  Presidencies  are  comparatively  little 
afiected  by  religious  questions ;  while  that  of 
Bengal,  recruited  for  the  most  part  in  the 
heart  of  Brahminism,  and  largely  composed 
of  its  two  superior  castes,  has  demanded  and 
obtained  a  consideration  for  religious  scruples, 
which  has  at  once  impaired  its  own  discipline, 
and  largely  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  sister 
Presidencies. 

Spnmg  from  a  class  which  regards  the 
profession  of  a  soldier  as  only  second  in 
honor  to  that  of  a  priest ;  infinitely  superior 
in  pay  and  material  comforts  to  the  native 
cultivator  or  the  mechanic ;  treated  both  in 
cantonments  and  in  the  field  not  simply  on  a 
par  with,  but  in  many  points  vrith  more  soli- 
citous consideration  than,  the  European  sol- 
dier ,*  indulged  with  regular  fiffloughs  to  visit 

t  Genera]  Briggs  estimates  the  Aboriginal  sects 
still  remahuDg inlMtia at  16,000,000  in  Dumber. 
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the  home  of  his  yoiithi  his  fiunily,  or  the 
•hrines  of  his  religion  i  rising  to  commissions 
by  seniority;  decorated  with  an  Order  of 
Merit;  and  finally  assured  of  a  handsome 
pension  on  retirement, — no  private  soldier 
in  the  world  oijoys  the  advantages  of  his 
profession  to  the  same  extent,  or  with  so  few 
of  its  burdens,  as  the  Bengal  Sepoy.  His 
position  was  declared  by  Lord  Dalhousie  to 
be  incapable  of  improvement  All  his  tempt- 
ation, in  short,  arises  from  having  his  own 
way  too  much  and  too  often ;  and  of  this  the 
Government  have  latterly  become  so  sensible, 
that  orders  have  been  issued  to  abstain  from 
the  old  practice  of  recruiting  exclusively  or 
chiefly  in  the  same  districts,  and  to  promote 
a  duo  admixture  of  castes  in  the  ranks. 
Every  regiment  ought  to  contain  at  least  two 
hundred  Sikhs— men  who,  maintaining  a 
sufficient  amount  of  amour  prapre  on  other 
grounds,  regard  the  Brahminiod  pretensions 
with  contempt  The  Brahmin,  however,  is 
tall  and  well-formed,  docile,  polite,  and  gen- 
tlemanly in  his  demeanor.  Six  feet  in  height, 
and  forty  inches  round  the  chest,  are  attrac- 
tions irresistible  to  recruiting  officers  and 
commandants;  and  in  spite  of  the  orders, 
the  two  higher  castes  have  continued  to  main- 
tain their  preponderance  in  the  Bengal  in- 
fimtry.* 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  year  the 
native  army  of  Bengal  consisted  of  11  regi- 
ments of  light  cavalry,  and  74  of  regular 
infantry,  with  4  troops  of  horse-artillery  and 
2  battalions,  of  six  companies  each,  of  foot- 
artillery.  Augmented  by  irregular  troops  to 
the  extent  of  23  regiments  of  cavalry,  7  bat- 
talions of  Sikh  infantry,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  other  corps,  it  was  further  supported 
by  the  contingents  of  various  native  states, 
disciplined  and  commanded  by  officers  from 
the  regular  regiments.  The  Company's  Eu- 
ropean forces  were  3  brigades  of  horse,  and 
6  battalions  of  foot,  artillery,  with  3  regiments 
of  infantry.  The  Queen's  troops  were  2  reg- 
iments of  cavalry  and  13  of  foot  This  mag- 
nificent force  was  distributed,  in  nearly  a 
hundred  military  stations,  over  a  country 
stretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to 
Afghanistan,  and    from  the  Himalayas  to 

♦  The  following  was  the  distribution  of  castes  in 
the  84th  rejdment  at  the  time  of  its  recent  mutiny 
and  disbandment: — Brahmins  SS6,  B^poots  287, 
Hindus  of  inferior  caste  S31,  Mussoimans  200, 
Sikhs  74,  Christians  (dmmmen,  ftc),  12;  total, 
1089.  The  19th  contained  409  BialmiiiM  and  160 
Ri^poots. 
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Nagpore — nearly  equalling  in  extent,  and 
considerably  exceeding  in  population,  the 
united  possessions  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  in  Europe.f 

We  have  now  to  relate  the  occurrences  which 
in  a  few  weeks  have  dissipated  this  army  like 
a  summer  cloud,  and  perhaps  destroyed  fof 
ever  the  confidence  so  long  reposed  in  Sepoj 
fidelity.  An  uneasy  feeling,  at  times  ap> 
preaching  to  insubordination,  had  been  visi- 
ble among  the  Bengal  native  troops  for  some 
years  past  Lord  Hardioge  is  said  to  have 
been  afiraid  to  assemble  them  in  force ;  and 
passages  are  quoted  from  Sir  Charles  Napi- 
er's writings  which  abundantly  establish  the 
dissatisfaction  of  that  gallant,  but  not  uncom- 
plaining, general  with  their  discipline,  though 
we  confess  we  search  them  in  vain  for  any 
distinct  apprehension  of  a  general  mutiny^ 
In  January  last,  a  classie  (or  workman)  a^ 
tached  to  the  magazine  at  Dum  Dum  (the 
artillery  station  near  (Calcutta),  being  refiised 
a  draught  of  water  by  a  Sepoy  of  the  2nd 
Native  Infantry  on  the  ground  of  easte, 
replied,  "  You  will  soon  lose  your  caste,  m 
you  will  have  to  bite  cartridges  covered  with 
the  fat  of  pigs  and  cows.**  At  this  place 
there  is  a  depot  of  musketry,  where  the 
native  soldiers  are  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  Enfield  rifle.  The  cartridge  for  this 
weapon  is  made  of  a  thinner  and  tougher 
paper  than  the  old  one,  and  requires  to  be 
greased  on  the  balL  The  above  remade 
having  reached  the  ears  of  the  commandant, 
he  inquired,  and  found  the  new  cartridge  was 
regarded  with  general  suspicion.  The  native 
commissioned  officers  stated,  but  in  a  manner 
perfectly  respectful,  that  the  mixture  used  in 
greasing  the  ball  was  open  to  objection,  and 
suggested  the  employment  of  wax  and  oiL 
They  were  assured  the  grease  was  composed 
of  mutton-fat  and  wax ;  but  they  replied, 
that  a  report  to  the  contrary  had  spread 
throughout  India,  and  that  if  they  touched 
it,  their  friends  would  not  believe  the  expla- 
nation, and  would  refuse  to  eat  with  Utieau 

Bqnan  miles.     PopikUoii. 

t  BengaL  412,827       69,446,290 

KorUi- Western  Provinces,  100.889       83,74S,76« 


618,016        98,188,066 


France, 

Austria  and  Prussia, 


201,961        86,788,170 
864,470       62,081,809 


666,481        87,864.976 
These  figures  are  taken  from  a  valuable  bttle 
book  just  published  by  General  Briggs. 
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The  matter  was  immediately  reported  to 
GoTemment)  General  Hearsey  remaiking, 
that  "  though  totally  groundless,  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  eradicate  the  impression 
from  the  minds  of  the  native  soldiers,  who 
are  always  suspiciously  disposed  when  any 
change  of  this  sort  affecting  themselves  is 
introduced."  Orders  were  promptly  issued 
to  allow  the  Sepoys  to  obtain  the  ingredients 
from  the  bazaar,  and  grease  the  bullet  them- 
selves, as  the  native  officers  had  suggested. 

It  must  be  observed  that  at  this  time,  the 
practice  at  the  depot  had  not  reached  the 
stage  of  loading ;  consequently  none  of  the 
objectors  had  actually  been  called  upon  to 
bite.  Or  even  to  handle  the  new  cartridges. 
Infactf  it  is  stated  by  Oovemmeiit  that  not 
a  single  one  has  been  issued  to  any  native 
soldier  from  first  to  last*  The  objection 
was  wholly  speculative,  put  into  the  Sepoys' 
heads  in  anticipation  of  the  occasion,  and  by 
persons  who  could  know  nothing  of  the  fact 
General  Hearsey  attributes  the  report,  with 
great  probability,  to  the  agents  of  the 
Dkurma  SobhOt  a  Hindu  association  allowed 
to  exist  at  Calcutta,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  defending  their  religious  customs  against 
encroachments  by  the  Government.  This 
officer  commands  the  Presidency  Dinsion, 
and  has  his  headquarters  at  Barrackpore. 
He  observes  that  all  the  disaffection  is  intro- 
duced from  Calcutta;  the  detachments  sent 
thither  on  duty  constantly  returning  imbued 
with  suspicions  never  exhibited  before. 

In  a  few  days  the  ill-feeling  had  extended  to 
all  the  regiments  at  Barrackpore,  compris- 
mg  the  2nd,  34th,  and  70th  regiments,  N.  I.  j 
but  the  objection  to  the  grease  on  the  ball 
having  been  so  summarily  got  rid  of,  it  was 
BOW  transferred  to  the  paper y  which  was  said 
to  have  the  unclean  mixture  spread  upon  it, 
or  mixed  up  with  it  in  the  making.  The 
paper  is,  in  fact,  more  highly  glazed  than  the 
old,  though  not  more  so  than  is  common  in 
paper  of  native  manufacture.  The  Enfield 
rifle  being  much  smaller  in  the  bOre  than  the 
musket,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  meet  the  scruple 
in  this  new  form  by  reverting  to  the  old 
oartridge-paper ;  but  every  effort  was  made 
to  explain  the  truth:  the  cartridges  were 
broken  before  the  men  on  parade,  and  their 

♦  Circular  of  Govemor-Qcneml,  enclosed  iu 
despatch  6th  June  1857,  No.  itt  in  Parliamontftry 
Papers,  Appendix,  p.  840.  Nev^rtheleM,  it  appears 
they  were  used  at  the  three  ril^  depots,    bee  p. 
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manufkcture  explained.  Still  the  objectian 
was  not  removed,  and  though  on  parade  the 
men  answered  in  a  respectful  and  soldierlike 
manner,  several  incendiary  fires  attested  the 
presence  of  a  mischievous  spirit  in  the  ranks. 

On  the  6th  February  information  was 
given  by  a  Sepoy  of  a  plot  to  rise  upon  the 
officers  and  fire  the  cantonment.  Two  days 
after,  this  was  confirmed  by  a  jemader  of  the 
34th  regiment.  No  names,  however,  were 
divulged  by  either,  though  they  had  attended 
a  meeting  of  three  hundred  Sepoys,  held, 
they  stated,  on  the  parade-ground  afier  eight 
o'clock  roll-call,  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge or  suspicion  on  the  part  of  any  Euro- 
pean officer.  The  General  harangued  the 
brigade  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
Government  vrished  to  make  them  Christians 
by  a  trick,  when  they  would  not  be  admitted 
to  our  religion  without  a  full  and  intelligent 
conviction  of  the  truths  of  the  **  Book." 
The  address  appeared  to  be  well  received ; 
the  ill-feeling,  however,  continued,  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  a  messenger  had  been 
sent  from  one  of  the  regiments  to  Berham- 
pore  and  Dinnapore.  The  former  station 
was  garrisoned  by  the  19th  regiment,  which 
up  to  the  middle  of  February  had  exhibited 
no  sort  of  uneasiness.  On  the  25th  of  that 
month,  a  harildar's  guard  from  the  34th  ar- 
rived at  Berhampore,  and  was  relieved  by  the 
19th.t  The  very  next  day  the  19th  refused 
to  receive  their  cartridges,  though  they  were 
old  ones  made  up  by  another  native  corps  a 
year  before.  Expostulation  and  warnings  of 
the  severe  punishment  to  which  the  men  ex- 
posed themselves  by  their  refusal  to  obey 
their  officers  were  made  in  vain.  The  Sepoys 
tumultuouslv  seized  their  arms.  The  artil- 
lery  and  cavalry  Mere  called  out,  but  again 
withdrawn,  and  the  affeur  terminated  without 
bloodshed. 

This  regiment  subsequently  sent  in  a  peti- 
tion acknowledging  that  they  had  committed 
a  great  crime  through  the  advice  of  wicked 
men,  and  offering  to  become  a  "general 
service  **  regiment  if  their  first  fault  might  be 
pardoned.  But  the  Governor-General  had 
determined  that  such  an  act  of  "  open  and 
defiant  mutiny  "  should  be  punished  by  dis- 

t  A  guard  of  tlio  66th  IJative  Infantry  liad  com- 
municatod  the  story  of  the  cartridges  on  the  11th 
February,  and  another  from  tho  84th  on  tlic  18th, 
yot  no  report  was  made  to  the  colonel,  and  on  tho 
16th  all  the  native  officers  denied  that  any  such 
report  bad  reached  them. 
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bandment;  and  as  there  was  no  doubt  the 
seeds  of  the  insubordination  were  sown  from 
Barrackpore,  the  sentence  was  ordered  to  be 
carried  into  execution  at  that  station,  in  the 
presence  of  the  regiments  whom  it  was 
sought  by  this  warning  to  restrain  from 
revolt  Keasoning  after  the  event,  it  would 
certainly  appear  to  have  been  a  sounder 
policy  to  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
rbpentant  regiment,  and  in  place  of  reducing 
one  thousand  men  of  varying  degrees  of 
guilt  to  indiscriminate  want,  to  have  en- 
deavored to  execute  the  ringleaders,  and  send 
the  remainder  to  Burmah  or  China. 

Two  days  before  this  lesson  was  read  to 
the  mutinous  troyps  at  Barrackpore,  a  Sepoy 
of  the  34th,  having  intoxicated  himself  with 
bhang,  fired  upon  the  adjutant  in  front  of  the 
main-guard,  the  whole  of  whom,  with  a  native 
officer  at  their  head,  looked  quietly  on.  A 
European  sergeant-major,  who  ran  to  the 
adjutant's  assistance,  was  ill-treated  by  some 
of  the  guard ;  others,  proposing  to  seize  the 
mutineer,  were  kept  back  by  the  jemadar. 
The  Sepoy  and  the  jemadar  were  both  exe- 
cuted, by  sentence  of  native  court-martials. 
These  convictions  occasioned  a  full  investiga- 
tion into  the  condition  of  the  84th  regiment, 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  Sikhs  and 
Mussulmans  were  trustworthy  soldiers,  but 
the  Brahmins  and  other  Hindus  could  not  be 
relied  upon;  and  this  regiment  therefore, 
was  also  disbanded,  with  the  exception  of 
three  companies  detached  at  Chittagong. 

Upon  this  investigation  some  particulars 
were  elicited,  which  we  hope  are  extraordi- 
nary'. Colonel  Wheler,  the  commanding 
officer,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  circulating 
tracts,  and  addressing  the  men,  both  of  his 
own  and  other  native  corps  (but  not  within 
the  Unes),  with  the  declared  object  of  con- 
verting them  to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
nowhere  stated  that  any  ill  effect  had  ensued 
from  his  preaching ;  but  assuredly  neither 
the  colonel  nor  his  officers  possesssed  that 
ordinary'  respect  from  the  men  which  we 
should  have  thought  impossible  to  be  wanting 
in  the  worst  disciplined  corps.  He  was 
obhged  to  confess  that  if  his  regiment  were 
ordered  on  field  service,  he  could  not  place 
himself  at  their  head,  in  full  reliance  upon 
their  loyalty  and  good  conduct*  The  same 
disgraceful  fact  was  deposed  to  by  four  other 
European  officers,  including  the  adjutant  and 
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the  qnartermatter  and  interpreter.  One  cap- 
tain and  one  lieutenant  were  bold  enough  to 
declare  the  feelings  of  the  Sepoys,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  instances,  wliich  they  could 
not  name,  to  be  good,  and  their  own  confi- 
dence unbounded;  and  another  says  he 
would  have  as  much  confidence  in  them  as  m 
any  native  regiment.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
discontent  had  commenced  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rifle  depots ;  but  we  know  not 
how  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the 
repeated  acts  of  msolence  on  the  part  of  the 
native  officers  complained  of  by  their  Euro- 
pean superiors,  nor  with  Colonel  Wheler^s 
confession,  that  if  he  noticed  insubordinate 
expressions,  he  should  have  to  put  half  the  regi- 
ment in  confinement !  It  appears  also,  that 
in  October  and  November  last,  before  the 
first  introduction  of  the  rifle  practice,  the 
regiment  was  coming  down  the  river,  and 
encoontering  a  gale,  in  which  three  boats 
were  wrecked,  not  a  single  Sepoy  camefoT' 
ward  to  assist  the  European  officers!  *  It 
can  surprise  no  one  that  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral in  Council  should  have  come  to  the  oon- 
clusion  that  Colonel  Wheler  is  unfit  for  regi- 
mental command,  and  directed  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  order  a  court-martial  on 
his  conduct 

During  this  first  act  of  the  tragedy,  the 
proceedings  were  under  the  immediate  direo- 
tion  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  who 
exhibited  no  lack  either  of  vigor  or  modera- 
tion. Every  possible  effort  was  made  to 
remove  the  unfounded  and  unreasonable  sua- 
picion  of  the  Sepoys.  If  there  was  some  in- 
advertency at  first  in  permitting  cartridges  to 
arrive  firom  England,  greased  with  a  mixture 
of  which  the  materials  could  not  absolutely 
be  defined,  the  mistake  was  arrested  before  a 
single  native  could  be  affected.  The  matter 
was  carefully  and  clearly  explained  by  Gene- 
ral Hearsey  and  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  several  regiments,  and  the  general  orders 
issued  on  the  occasion  of  each  disbandmentK 
and  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment, 
troop,  and  company  in  the  service,  contained 
the  most  explicit  assurances  of  protection  to 
reKgious  scruples.  Such  was  the  anxiety, 
indeed,  to  remove  all  ground  for  complaint, 
that  a  suggestion  of  Major  Bontein  to  tear 
off  the  end  of  the  cartridge  with  the  hand, 

*  Tbers  were  four  hundred  men  in  the  lines 
kjoking  on  when  the  attempt  wns  made  to  assassin- 
ate the  a<yntant  and  M{f:geant-miyor  at  noonday ! 
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instead  of  biting  it,  vas  promptly  sanctioDed, 
and  ordered  to  be  introduced  into  the  platoon 
exerdse  of  the  native  troops. 

The  scene  now  suddenly  shifts  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Presidency,  where  the  con- 
troversy is  conducted  on  both  sides  in  a  far 
more  summary  spirit  The  pensioned  der 
soendants  of  the  Great  Mogul  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reside  with  a  titular  sovereignty, 
not  in  the  ancient  capital  of  their  empire, 
which  has  long  been  in  ruins,  but  in  a  new 
city  of  Delhi,  fortified  by  British  engineers, 
and  containing  ordnance-stores  and  treasure 
to  a  considerable  amount,  the  property  of  our 
Qovemment.  To  gratify  the  Mussulman 
feeling,  the  custody  of  this  important  fortress 
and  station  has  of  late  years  been  confided 
wholly  to  a  native  garrison,  which  in  May 
Jast  consisted  of  the  SSth,  54th,  and  74th 
regiments,  with  a  company  of  native  foot- 
artillery.  Forty  miles  north-east  of  Delhi, 
and  therefore  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jumna, 
is  the  large  military  cantonment  of  Meerut, 
where  were  stationed  H.M.  6th  Dragoon 
Guards  (Carabineers),  a  battalion  of-the  60th 
Rifles,  a  light  field-batter}',  and  a  party  of 
European  horse-artillery,  with  the  following 
native  corps — viz.,  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  11th 
and  20th  regiments  of  infantr}-,  and  some 
Sappers  and  Miners.  A  depot  of  rifle  in- 
struction had  been  opened  also  in  this  station ; 
and  while  the  Governor-General  was  consol- 
ing himself  with  the  hope  that  the  cartridge 
question  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  pro- 
ceedings we  have  narrated,  it  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  a  more  aggravated  form  at  Meerut. 

No  account  has  been  sent  home  of  the 
initiatory  stages  of  this  dispute.  The  official 
narrative  opens  with  the  abrupt  intimation 
that  eighty-five  troopers  of  the  8rd  Light 
CSavalry  had  been  tried  by  court-martial  for 
re{using  to  use  their  cartridges.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  ordered  by  the  Commander-in- 
ohief,  General  Anson,  who  appears  to  have 
been  absent  from  the  seat  of  government  at 
Simla  while  disaflection  and  mutiny  were 
spreading  through  the  army  he  was  sent  out 
to  command.  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  a 
Member  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  enjoys, 
we  believe,  an  additional  salary  of  some  £6000 
fr>year  in  that  capacity,  yet  his  name  nowhere 
appears  in  the  proceedings  up  to  this  time. 
While  the  Govemor^General  was  reviewing 
at  length  the  condition  of  the  native  corps, 
and  dl  the  other  members  of  Council,  tV 


duding  ike  lawyer,  diseussii!^,  leaolviog 
upon,  and  ordering  the  disbandment  of  two 
regiments,  General  Anson  apparently  never 
once  favored  his  colleagues  with  the  benefi. 
of  the  military  judgment  and  experience 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  oom- 
mander-in-chief.  It  was  whispered  that  dif- 
ferences prevailed  between  his  Excelleney 
and  Lord  Canning.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  little  to  value  him- 
self upon  when  the  direction  of  af&irs  fell 
into  his  own  hands.  No  account,  we  say,  is 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  dispute  at  Meerut, 
The  Government,  relying,  perhaps,  on  their 
order  to  discontinue  the  new  cartridge,  state 
that  it  was  the  old  ones  which  the  cavalry 
refused  to  accept  But  this  would  appear  to 
be  an  error,  since  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant- 
General,  dated  at  Simla,  4th  May,  reports 
that  at  all  three  of  the  rifle  depots,  **  the  men 
of  all  grades  have  imhesitatingly  and  cheer- 
fully used  the  new  cartridges.'*  *  And  on 
the  14th  May  a  general  order  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief withdraws  the  objectionable 
cartridge.  The  Friend  of  India  also  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  it  was  the  new  cartridges 
which  the  troopers  objected  to.  In  the 
Meerut  rifle  depot,  then,  at  least,  the  con- 
cession ordered  by  Government  tp  avoid 
"  fighting  with  shadows  "  was  apparently  not 
carried  out ;  and  the  ofiending  troopers  were 
probably  the  fifteen  of  each  troop  ordered  to 
be  supplied  with  carbines,  in  the  use  of  which 
they  were  being  instructed  at  the  rifle  depot. 
This  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  recon- 
cile the  contradictory  statements  which  ap- 
pear in  the  papers  before  us. 

There  is  no  account  of  any  explanations 
being  addressed  to  the  Sepoys,  such  as  were 
attempted  at  Dum  Dum  and  Barrackpore. 
The  date  also  of  the  mutinous  act  is  wanting ; 
it  was  probably,  however,  subsequent  to  the 
receipt  of  the  general  orders  of  the  27th 
March,  issued  on  the  disbandment  of  the 
19th  regiment,  so  that  the  objectors  were  in 
full  possession  of  the  renewed  assurances 
then  given,  that  Government  would  continue 
to  observe  its  **  unvarying  rule  to  treat  the 
religious  feelings  of  all  its  servanfji  of  every 
creed  with  careful  respect  *'  It  may  be  in- 
ferred also— though  we  could  wish  that  this 
too  had  been  distinctly  stated — that  the 
court-martial  was  composed  of  native  officers. 
These  remarks  are  necessary,  because   the 
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MnteDoes  were  undouUedly  severe,  and  the 
cooBequences  have  been  disastrous  in  the 
eaUreme. 

The  men  were  a4judged  to  imprisonment 
for  ten  years,  vnih  hard  labor  tn  trans,  a 
sentence  doubtless  designed  to  vindicate  dis- 
cipline and  kill  rebellion  in  the  bud;  but 
from  the  weakness,  we  might  say  imbecility, 
with  which  it  was  carried  out,  producing 
exactly  the  opposite  result  The  proceedings 
of  the  court-martial  were  read  before  the 
whole  force  on  the  9th  of  May.  The  prisoners, 
stripped  of  their  uniforms,  were  fettered,  and 
mardied  from  the  ground  to  the  common 
jail.  With  this  proceeding,  General  Hewitt, 
who  commanded,  appears  to  have  considered 
his  duty  at  an  end.  A  guard  was  indeed 
placed  over  the  jail  (which  contained,  it 
seems,  some  2000  malefactors  of  various  de- 
scriptions), but  no  precautions  were  taken  for 
the  safety  of  the  cantonment,  or  the  neigh- 
boring fortress  of  Delhi.  A  squadron  of  the 
Carabineers  patroling  the  cantonment,  a 
brigade  of  guns  pointed  on  the  native  lines, 
or  a  wing  of  the  Rifles  encamped  on  the  par- 
ade-ground, could  hardly  have  been  deemed 
any  unnecessary  display  of  force  after  what 
had  occurred  at  the  other  stations,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  disaffection  that 
must  have  prevailed  on  the  spot  when  eighty- 
five  men  in  one  regiment  had  been  guilty  of 
open  mutiny.  The  Commander-in-Chief  was 
clearly  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  when  he 
ordered  his  Adjutant-General  to  report  that 
the  men  of  all  grades  were  *^  unhesitatingly 
and  cheerfully  "  using  the  new  cartridge ;  but 
his  eyes  being  opened  on  that  point,  he  might 
have  remembered  the  proximity  of  Delhi 
with  its  inflammable  contents,  and  ordered 
over  a  wing  of  the  Rifles  with  a  troop  of 
European  artillery,  before  he  determined  on 
crushing  the  sparks  of  rebellion  under  his 
heel  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  All  was 
neglected,  as  if  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  *^that  every  disaster  is  practica- 
ble with  a  negligent  or  insufficient  Govern- 
ment." 

The  10th  May,  which  happened  to  be  Sun- 
day, passed  in  apparent  tranquility.  The 
Queen's  troops  marched  to  church,  had  their 
dinner,  and  were  quietly  sauntering  in  their 
lines.  The  officers  and  ladies  (poor  souls !) 
were  preparing  to  go  to  the  evening  service, 
the  chaplain  was  driving  thither  in  his  buggy 
— all  was  as  it  had  been  in  every  station  in 


India  for  scores  of  yean  past — when  the  min4 
exploded.  The  men  of  the  3d  Light  Cavalry, 
having  probably  spent  the  day  in  drugging 
themselves  with  bhang  for  their  intended 
revenge,  suddenly  rushed  from  their  huts  to 
the  lines,  and  mounted  their  horses.  A 
party  galloped  to  the  jail,  overpowered  the 
guard,  and  liberated  the  prisoners.  The 
rest,  calling  aloud  to  the  Sepoys  of  the  11th 
and  20th  regiments,  by  whom  they  were  im- 
mediately joined,  commenced  an  indiscrimin- 
ate  attack  on  the  European  residents.  CoUh 
nel  Finnis,  their  commander,  was  shot  down 
by  the  men  of  the  20th.  The  other  officers 
were  eagerly  fired  at  and  sabred. '  Their 
houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  those  barbarities 
practised  which  have  been  read  with  horror 
throughout  the  empire,  and  to  which  wt 
remember  no  parallel  in  the  bloodiest  scenes 
of  storm  or  piracy  upon  record.  While  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  were  thus 
abandoned  as  a  prey  to  atrocities  more  than 
fiendish,  1500  of  the  Queen's  troops — ^nearly 
double  the  European  force  with  which  dive 
won  the  battle  of  Plassey — were  in  the  same 
cantonment  The  tidings  were  long  in  reach* 
ing  them;  the  Carabineers  were  badly 
mounted,  and  when  they  issued  at  last  from 
their  barracks,  lost  their  way  in  reaching  the 
other  end  of  the  cantonment !  When  they 
arrived  it  was  dusk,  and  soon  after  dark ;  the 
Sepoys  and  thenr  fellow-scoundrels  from  the 
jail  having  pretty  well  finished  their  butchery 
and  rapine,  declined  to  engage  the  Euro- 
peans, but  took  the  road  to  Delhi ;  and,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  all  who  were  guilty 
of  the  laches,  were  allowed  to  pursue  it  un- 
molested. British  troops  of  every  arm 
remained  to  guard  the  burning  bungalow,  the 
corpses  of  the  slain,  their  own  barracks,  and 
the  slumbers  of  the  division  headquarters; 
while  thr^e  regiments  of  natives,  without 
leaders  or  guides,  made  good  a  march  of 
forty  miles  to  seize  the  native  capital  of  the 
country !  Why  were  they  not  followed  and 
cut  up  to  a  man  by  the  carabineers  and 
horse-artillery  ?  The  road  from  Meerut  to 
Delhi  crosses  the  Hindun,  a  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Jumma  by  a  narrow  suspension- 
bridge,  easily  held  by  a  few  against  a  much 
larger  force.  The  mutineers  had  the  sense 
to  post  a  hundred  troopers  at  this  bridge ; 
why  was  it  not  seized  by  a  troop  of  hors^ 
artillery  horn  Meerut?  Why,  in  short,  was 
nothing  done  or  attempted  before  the  insor- 
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gents  could  reach  Delhi,  to  arrest  their  mur- 
derous progress,  and  protect  the  unfortunate 
i^sidents  in  that  city  P  Why,  but  that  our 
leaders  were  unequal  to  their  duty,  and  that 
General  Anson  had  rushed  into  a  menacing 
display  of  authority,  without  troubling  him- 
self to  consider  the  means  or  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  sustained. 

The  Sepoys  had  a  plan,  if  the  generals 
had  none.  Pushing  forward  unmolested, 
they  reached  Delhi  on  the  following  day. 
Brigadier  Graves,  who  commanded  there, 
had  notice  of  their  approach,  and  was  urged 
to  occupy  the  Hindun  bridge  with  some  of  his 
guns.  This  move  would  at  once  have  arrested 
the  mutineers,  and,  with  the  prompt  co-op* 
eration  of  General  Hewitt,  might  have  sup- 
pressed the  flame.  But  the  fatality  contin- 
ued ;  he  preferred  to  move  his  gims  out  on 
the  road  to  Allyghur,  hoping  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  ladies  and  children;  but  there 
the  river  was  fordable,  and  the  rebels  being 
supplied  with  cavalry,  it  was  judged  impru- 
dent to  make  a  stand.  Meantime  a  few 
troopers  who  headed  the  mutineers  rode 
fearlessly  in  at  the  principal  gate.  The 
38th  native  infantry  were  hastily  ordered 
against  them,  but  the  troopers  galloped 
s^aight  at  the  regiment,  calling  on  the 
Sepoys,  and  pointing  to  the  place  where  their 
legs  had  been  fettered.  The  regiment 
parted  to  the  two  sides  of  the  road,  leaving 
their  officess  in  the  midst,  where  they  were 
cut  down  by  the  cavalry.  The  revolt  was 
immediately  joined  by  all  the  native  corps  in 
Delhi,  the  artillery  alone  exhibiting  some 
reluctance,  and  protecting  their  officers.  Mr. 
Eraser,  the  civil  commissioner,  with  all  the 
European  residents  that  could  be  found,  were 
slaughtered  without  mercy.  The  Govern- 
ment treasure,  to  the  amount  of  half-a-mil- 
lion,  was  seized ;  but  a  similar  attempt  made 
upon  the  magazine  gave  occasion  for  one 
act  of  heroism  which  illumines  the  dark 
story,  and  assures  us  that  the  spirit  which 
conquered  India  is  not  extinct  among  its 
defenders.  The  Commissary  of  Ordnance, 
Lieutenant  Willoughby,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  protect  his  charge,  fired  it  with  his 
own  hand,  blowing  up  himself  and  some 
hundreds  of  the  rebels  who  had  come  to 
seize  it  We  regret  that  it  is  not  yet  certain, 
though  reported,  that  this  gallant  ofiicer  has 
escaped  alive. 

The  mutineers  now  occupied  themselves  for 


a  day  or  two  in  plunder.  They  thai  pro- 
claimed the  heir-apparent  of  the  titular  em- 
peror, king,  and  began  to  organize  a  govem- 
ment.  The  new-made  monarch  and  his  fiitiier 
are  said  at  first  to  have  sent  a  message  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  at  Agra^  that  he  was  in 
the  power  of  the  insurgent  troops.  He 
would  seem,  however,  to  have  quickly  come 
into  the  rebellion,  for  it  is  reported  that  the 
Hev.  Mr.  Jennings,  an  English  clergyman, 
and  his  daughter,  being  brought  before  him 
for  orders,  he  remitted  them  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  troops ;  in  other  words,  to  be  stripped, 
tortured,  and  hewed  to  pieces  in  the  streets ! 
The  flame,  now  fairly  kindled,  leaped  from 
station  to  station  till  it  overspread  the  whole 
of  the  upper  provinces.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  following  the  sickening  tale  of  horror 
in  all  its  details.  Suffice  it  to  record  that  the 
brutal  atrocities  of  Meerut  and  Delhi  were 
too  faithfully  copied  at  every  station  where 
the  news  arrived,  and  the  native  forces  were 
not  overawed  by  Europeans.  Officers  were 
murdered,  and  their  dead  bodies  stripped  and 
mutilated ;  ladies  were  violated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  husbands,  parents,  and  children, 
and  then  cruelly  mangleid  and  slain :  children 
were  thrown  up  in  the  air,  and  received  on 
the  points  of  bayonets  as  they  fell ;  others 
had  their  limbs  cut  off,  and  scattered  on  the 
roads.  Everywhere  the  determination  was 
avowed  to  exterminate  the  hated  Europeans, 
and  after  each  successive  outbreak  the  road 
was  taken  to  DelhL  Many  of  these  atroci- 
ties were  no  doubt  committed  by  the  thieves 
and  camp-followers  who  rose  in  the  wake  of 
the  Sepoys;  but  the  native  soldiery,  both 
Mussulman  and  Hindu,  were  at  the  head  of 
all ;  and  though  some  regiments  stood  firm 
for  a  while,  small  indeed  is  the  number  of  the 
permanently  faithful.  The  9th  regiment,  at 
Allyghur,  seized  one  of  the  emissaries  of 
treason,  who  had  found  his  way  into  the  fort, 
and  handed  him  over  to  the  commanding 
officer.  A  court-martial  of  native  officers 
condemned  him  to  death,  and  he  was  exe- 
cuted ;  but  before  the  traitor  was  cut  down 
from  the  gallows,  a  rifle  company  marched  in 
from  another  station.  One  of  these  instantly 
threw  himself  On  the  ground,  and  casting  up 
dust,  exclaimed,  "  They  had  destroyed  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  cause  of  religion.*  The  Sepoys 
began  to  debate,  wavered,  and  finally  broke 
up  with  a  loud  shout  for  Delhi ;  an  intention 
immediately  put  in  esMutMm,  though  withoat 
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bjiury  to  their  offieen.  The  6th,  again,  at 
Allahabad,  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
insurgents,  and  were  publicly  thanked  in 
general  orders  for  their  fidelity ;  yet  they  af- 
terwards murdered  their  officers  with  pecu- 
liar ferocity,  and  went  to  Delhi  in  another 
character.  The  70th,  whom  Lord  Canning 
thanked  in  person  on  the  28th  May  for  their 
offer  to  march  against  Delhi,  and  the  three 
companies  of  the  34th,  who  were  reported  to 
haTC  followed  the  honorable  example,  were 
disarmed  on  the  14th  June,  with  all  the  na- 
tire  corps  at  Barrackporc,  in  order  to  pre- 
Tent  a  rising,  and  were  then  found  to  have 
secreted  a  large  supply  of  murderous  wea- 
pons for  the  slaughter  of  the  Europeans. 

The  prolonged  stand  of  the  mutineers  at 
Delhi  has  given  countenance  to  the  prophe- 
cies circulated  by  the  Brahmins,  that  destiny 
limits  the  BritiKh  power  to  the  exact  duration 
of  a  century.  The  confidence  once  felt  in 
the  Company's  good  fortune  gives  way,  as  the 
intelligence  is  received  in  ever)'  station  that  a 
rival  authority  is  in  arms  in  the  capital  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor,  and  can  maintain  its  stand. 
The  Sepoys  hasten  to  inaugurate  the  new  do- 
mination. The  infection  has  extended  to  the 
Sikhs  and  Goorkas,  no  less  than  to  Mussul- 
mans and  Hindus.  The  Irregular  corps 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  Regulars 
and  the  contingents  of  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
promptly  ordered  to  our  assistance,  have  ex- 
hibited symptoms  scarcely  less  alarming. 
Mutinies  have  occurred  both  at  Gwalior  and 
Indore.  In  the  former,  circumstances  have 
occurred  which  seem  to  call  in  question  the 
good  faith  of  the  Maharajah,  though  he 
promptly  offered  his  aid  at  the  outset,  and 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  lives  of  the  offi- 
cers and  women.  Holkar  continues  steadfast 
and  bids  fair  both  to  restore  order  in  his  do- 
minions and  restrain  the  smaller  states.  The 
lately  annexed  kingdom  of  Oude,  as  might 
be, expected,  is  all  in  a  flame.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  afler  performing  prodigies  of  valor 
vnth  his  handful  of  Europeans,  and  for  a  time 
arresting  the  rebellion,  is  now  in  a  state  of 
aiege  at  Lucknow.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  just 
maintains  himself  at  Cawnpore,  with  several 
thousands  of  rebels  encompassing  the  station 
and  bold  enough  to  sustain  successive  sorties 
from  the  garrison.  General  Reed,  in  the 
Punjab,  has  succeeded  in  disarming  the  Se- 
poys without  mischief,  and  manages  to  keep 
those  districts  quiet    Mr.  Colrioy  the  Lieut- 
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Governor  of  the  north-western  provinces  sup- 
porta  some  show  of  authority  at  Agra,  while 
confidence  is  restored  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
lower  provinces  genecally  are  in  tranquility. 
The  following  is  a  chronological  sketch  of 
the  progpress  of  the  revolt  to  the  14th  of 
July : — 

April  8.  Barrackpore. — 19th  Native  Infantry  dS#- 
bandea. 

Alay    6.  Barrackpore. — 34th  N.T.  (seven  compa- 
nies) do, 
10.  Meerut.—Zd  Light   Cavalry,   11th    N.I., 
and  20th  N.I.,  mutinitd. 

12.  Delhi.— ZBth,  54th,  74th  N.I.,  and  8d 
comp.  7th  batt.  artillcrv,  mutinied, 

13.  MeenU. — Sappers  and  ^liners  viutinied, 

13.  Ferozeoore. — 45th  nnd  ."7th  N.I.  mutinied; 
attacKed  and  dispersed  bv  artillery,  H. 
M.  eist  Foot,  and  10th  LlC,  which  rs- 
mained  stanch. 

14.  Meean  Meer  (Punjab^.— ICth,  26th,  49th, 
N.I..  and  8th  L.C,  dianrmta. 

18.  Roorkee.—S.  and  M.  (300)  mutinied, 

22.  PMAoMmr.— 21st,  24th.  27th,  61st,  N.L, 
and  5th  L.C.,  disarmed. 

23.  AUyQhur  and  Mynpoorie. — 9th  N.I.  TOt»- 
tinted^  opened  the  jail,  and  went  to 
Delhi. 

23.   Umballah.— 5th  N.I.  mutinied. 

26.  Murdavn. — 65th  N.I.  mutinitd. 

29.  Nmteerabad  (Ajmeer).~-lbth  and 80th  N. 
I.,  with  a  company  of  Ciwalior  artillery, 
mutinied^  and  went  to  Delhi. 

81.  .^^a.— 44th  and  67th  N.I.  disarmed  (two 
companies  having  mutinied), 

81.  Lucknow. — Disturbances  on  the  29th ; 
emeute  on  the  80th ;  81st,  7th  L.C.  (two 
troops),  18th  N.I.  (part),  4Sth  (half)  and 
71st  (halO,  mutiniefl,  and  fled  toward 
Seetapore,  followed  and  dispersed  by 
Sir  H.  Lawrence. 

81.  BareiUy.— 18th  and  68th  N.I.,  8th  Irreg. 
Cav.,  6th  comp.  of  artillery,  mutiniedf 
8000  prisoners  liberated;  officers  and 
chaplain  escaped  by  riding  70  miles  in 
the  sun. 

81.  3Ioradabad.— 29th  N.L.  and  detail  of  foot 
artillery,  mutinied;  officers  escaped  wfaJle 
Sepoys  were  plundering. 
June  8.  i/iftf mt/< A  (Gwalior).— 72d  N.L, 7th  Qwa- 
lior  Inf.,  1st  Gwalior  Cav.,  4th  comp. 
Gwalior  ArtiL.  mtUimed. 

8.  Azinghur.—I7th  N.L  mutinied, 

8.  Aboozaie. — 64th  N.L  disarmed. 

4.  Benaret.—Znh  N.L,  Loodianah  Begt,  18th 
I.e.,  and  Hurreanah  L.Lj  mutinied, 

4.  Allahabad, — 6th  N.L  mutimed, 

4.  Hansi. — Ith  LC.  and  Hurreanah  L.L,  met- 
timed. 

b.  Jhansi  ( Bundelcund).  —  12th  N.L  (left 
wing),  and  14th  LC,  mutinied^  and 
killed  officers;  titelre  massacred! 

6.  CaiTf^pore.—lst,  68d.  56  N.L,  and  2d  L.C., 
mutinied.    Sir  H.  NVheeler  holds  out 

6.  Mooltan  (Puryab).— 62d  and  69th  N.L 
disarmed  after  matin  v. 

7.  7yz«i^</(Oado).— 22d  N.L,6th  Oude  I.L, 
and  5th  comp.  7th  batt.  artil.,  mutinied; 
officers  protected. 

8.  JuUundur  (Pui^ab) — 36th,  61st  N.L  and 
6th  D.  C,  mutinied. 

8.  Shahjebanpoor  (Oude  frontier).— 28th  N.L 
muHniw* 
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June  18.  Before  DelhL—4Mi.  K.L  nmtimeicL 
^    14.  Pam2a(  Bundelcund).— 60th  N.I.  and  Na^ 
waub*8  troope  muHnietL    Nawaub  pro- 
tected the  officers. 

GwaUor^  Augur,  SeepreCy  Lullumore. — 
Gwalior  contingent  all  mutiniea,  Ma- 
harajah protect^  the  ladies,  &c. 
Calcutta  and  Barrackpore. — 2d  (Grena- 
diers), 25th,  43rd,  60th,  6l8t,  and  70th 
N.I.,  disarmed. 

19.  Jublnuport. — 52d  N.I.  threaten  to  mutiny 
if  ordered  to  disarm;  the  af^utant's  life 

*        attempted,  and  ladies  removed. 

23.  Najpare. — I.C.  disarmed, 

23.  Jawipore. — 2d  Regt.  Irregulars  muHnied. 

23.  Seetapore. — list  N.I.  and  9th  Oude  LL 
muttnied, 

23.  8anffar.—3Ut  and  42d  N.I.  and  8d  I.C. 
mutinied, 

23.  Nowaong, — 12th    N.I.   (right  wing)   and 
14th  I.C.  mutinied. 

23.  Futteghur. — 10th    N.I.    mutinied;    Euro- 
peans escaped  to  Banda. 

1.  Indare. — Holkar's  two  regiments  mutinied, 
and  went  to  Delhi.  Maharajah  firm  to 
the  British  cause. 

5.  Khow. — 23d  N.I.  mt^tnteJ  (officers  killed). 

6.  Nmrxhera    (Peshawiur).  —  10th    I.C.  dis- 

armed. 

From  this  melancholy  calendar  it  would 
appear  that  not  more  than  nineteen  of  the 
regular  native  infantry  and  six  of  light  cavalry 
remain  under  arms  in  the  Bengal  army ;  and 
of  these  the  Friend  of  India  imderstands 
that  not  more  than  six  or  seven  can  be 
thoroughly  depended  upon. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  stations  above 
enumerated,  most  of  which  are  noted  on  the 
excellent  map  of  India  just  published  by  Mr. 
Wyld,  he  will  perceive  the  appalling  extent  of 
country  over  which  the  insurrection  has 
rapidly  spread  itself. 

The  other  Presidencies,  we  repeat,  are 
hitherto  undisturbed,  though  considerable 
agitation  was  experienced  at  Hydrabad,  where 
the  death  of  the  Nizam  has  just  occurred ; 
and  a  rising  at  Seetabuldee,  the  new  station 
at  Nagpore,  was  prevented  only  by  the  timely 
action  of  Madras  troops  from  Kamptee.  To 
crown  all,  we  are  informed  by  the  last  mail 
that  papers  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Government,  impl)ing  an  extensive  conspiracy 
among  the  natives  to  overthrow  the  British 
dominion.  A  plan  of  Calcutta  is  said  to  have 
been  found  marked  out  for  simultaneous 
attack,  and  the  deposed  King  of  Oude  is  in 
custody  on  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  plot 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  doing  in  India 
to  repel  the  danger  which  threatens  it  from 
so  many  quarters. 

We  are  happy  to  sustain  the  assertion  that 
Lord  Canning  has  displayed  at  this  crisis  a 
vigor  and  piomptitQcle  possibly  not  anticipated 


from  his  previous  character  or  servioes.  On 
receiving  by  telegraph  the  disastrous  inldii- 
gence  from  Meerut  and  Delhi,  he  hastened  to 
empower  every  general,  brigadier,  and  oflBoer 
commanding,  to  hold  court-martials  on  native 
soldiers,  and  execute  their  sentences  without 
awaiting  the  orders  of  superior  authoxity. 
Two  days  after,  a  legislative  enactment  was 
passed,  authorizing  such  courts  to  be  com- 
posed exclusively  of  European  officers.  Mr. 
Colvin  having  inconsiderately  put  out  a  pro- 
clamation which  might  be  interpreted  to 
promise  immunity  to  all  who  would  lay  down 
their  arms  and  submit,  Lord  Canning  promptly 
rescinded  it,  declaring,  with  every  desire  to 
support  the  Lieut.-Govemor  in  his  anxious 
position,  that  no  mercy  should  be  offered  to 
soldiers  who  had  murdered  their  officers  and 
risen  against  the  Government.  To  remove, 
however,  **  the  deep  and  general  conviction 
which  Mr.  Colvin  found  had  taken  possession 
of  all  classes  of  natives,"  that  an  outrage  on 
their  religion  was  really  contemplated,  Lord 
Canning  put  out  a  proclamation,  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular  languages  and  cir- 
culated throughout  the  lower  and  north- 
western provinces,  as  well  as  in  Oude  and  the 
Punjab.    We  give  this  paper  entire : 

"  The  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council 
has  warned  the  army  of  Bengal,  that  the  tales 
by  which  the  men  of  certain  regiments  have 
been  led  to  suspect  that  offence  to  their  reli- 
gion, or  injury  to  their  caste,  is  meditated  by 
the  Government  of  India,  are  malicious  fidse- 
hoods. 

''The  Governor-General  in  Council  has 
learnt  that  this  suspicion  continues  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  designing  and  evil-minded  men, 
not  only  m  the  army,  but  amongst  other 
classes  of  the  people. 

''He  knows  that  endeavors  are  made  to 
persuade  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  soldiers 
and  civil  subjects,  that  their  religion  is 
threatened  secretly,  as  well  as  openly,  by  the 
acts  of  the.  Government,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  seeking  in  various  ways  to  entrap 
them  into  a  loss  of  caste  for  purposes  of  its 
own. 

"  Some  have  been  already  deceived  and  led 
astray  by  these  tales. 

"  Once  more,  then,  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  warns  all  classes  against  the  decep- 
tions that  are  practised  on  them. 

"  The  Government  of  India  has  invariably 
treated  the  religious  feelings  of  all  its  subjects 
with  careful  respect.  The  Governor-General 
in  Council  has  declared  that  it  will  never 
cease  to  do  so.  He  now  repeats  that  declar- 
atioii,  and  he  emphatioally  prodauns  that  the 
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Gotemmeni  of  India  entoitdiit  no  desire  to 
inlerfere  with  their  relkion  or  caste,  and  that 
nothing  has  been  or  wiU  be  done  hj  the  Oot- 
emment  to  affect  the  free  exercise  of  the 
observances  of  religion  or  caste  by  every  class 
of  the  people. 

^  The  Govemment  of  India  has  never  de- 
ceived its  subjects.  Therefore  the  Governor- 
General  in  Cioundl  now  calls  npon  them  to 
refuse  their  belief  to  seditious  lies. 

*<This  notice  is  addressed  to  those  who 
hitherto,  by  habitual  loyalty  and  orderly  con- 
duct, have  shown  their  attachment  to  the 
Government,  and  a  well-founded  faith  in  its 
protection  and  justice. 

''The  Governor-General  in  Council  enjoins 
all  such  persons  to  pause  before  they  fisten 
to  £Edse  guides  and  traitors,  who  would  lead 
them  into  danger  and  disrrace. 

''  By  order  of  the  Uovemor-General  of 
India  in  CoundL 

"C.  Beadon, 
"  Secretary  to  the  Govemment 
of  India." 

The  Governor-General  at  the  same  time 
instituted  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  native 
regiments,  which  led  to  a  general  disarming, 
and  the  prevention  of  much  mischief.  Dis- 
patches were  sent  to  England,  and  the  other 
Presidencies,  for  European  troops:  a  mes- 
senger was  hurried  off  to  intercept  the  China 
expedition  at  Ceylon,  and  two  steamers  dis- 
patched to  the  Cape  for  forther  assistance. 
Above  all,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
urged  to  lose  not  a  day  in  marching  upon 
Delhi,  and  re-establishing  the  authority  of 
Govemment  over  the  adjacent  country.  More 
than  this  we  see  not  how  the  Govemment 
at  Calcutta  could  accomplish,  and  all  this 
was  done  within  a  week  of  the  outbreak. 
We  tum  to  the  military  arm  on  which  it  now 
devolved  to  execute  justice,  and  restore  the 
British  supremacy. 

On  what  day  General  Anson  was  informed 
at  Simla  that  the  army  was  fast  relieving 
itself  of  the  benefit  of  his  command,  or  when 
he  put  himself  in  motion  to  arrest  that  un- 
satisfactory movement,  we  cannot  discover. 
A  second  order  withdrawing  the  new  car- 
tridges is  dated  at  Umballah,  the  16th  May. 
He  reached  Rumaul  on  the  25th,  whence  he 
telegraphed  that  the  movement  of  the  army 
being  retarded  by  delay  in  getting  up  a 
battoing-train,  he  did  not  expect  to  be  before 
Delhi  till  the  8th.  The  next  mtelligence  is 
that  his  Excellency  died  of  cholera  on  the 
27th.  The  distance  from  Simla  to  Umballah 
is  on  the  map  65  miles  in  a  alnigfat  line. 


Kumanl  is  about  as  mndi  Ibrther,  and  from 
thence  to  Delhi  Is  under  80  miles.  The 
march  was  hardly  marked  with  the  rapidly 
required  for  the  occasion,  but  there  was  a 
want  of  transport  (owing,  as  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  affirms,  to  the  rescinding  of  his 
arrangements  from  financial  considerations), 
and  a  siege  train  was  judged  indiBpensable. 

On  the  death  of  General  Anson,  the.  chief 
command  in  India  devolved  on  the  senior 
Queen's  officer.  Sir  Henry  Somerset,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Bombay.  General  Reed, 
the  senior  officer  in  Bengal,  ihicceeded  by  the 
same  system  to  the  command  of  that  andy 
but  Lord  Canning  decided  on  appointing  to 
that  charge  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  commanding 
at  Madras,  and  who  for  many  years  filled  the 
post  of  AdjutantrGeneral  in  Bengal.  Mean- 
time Sir  Henry  Bamard,  commanding  the 
Sirhind  division,  was  directed  to  proceed 
with  the  field  force  against  DelhL  These 
appointments  were  made  with  promptitude 
and  judgment.  Sir  Patrick 'Grant  has  long 
been  spoken  of  as  a  first-rate  officer,  and 
enjoys  the  frirther  advantage  of  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bengal  Sepoys. 
He  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  18th  June,  bat 
in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  was 
not  expected  to  proceed  to  the  upper  prov- 
inces until  the  arrival  of  European  troopa 
should  enable  him  to  take  the  field  with  a 
suitable  army. 

Sir  Henry  Bamard  appeared  before  Delhi 
on  the  8th  June — and  his  force  amounted,  at 
the  date  of  our  last  intelligence,  to  7000  Eu- 
ropeans and  6000  natives.  Finding  the 
rebels  strongly  intrenched  in  two  successive 
outposts,  he  attacked  them  both  the  same 
day,  and  drove  the  Sepoys  within  the  walls. 
From  that  day  sorties  were  made  firom  the 
town  almo&t  daily;  the  rebels  fought  with 
determination,  but  were  invariably  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  A  great  battle  oc- 
curred on  the  25th,  when  the  mutineers 
fought  desperately  the  whole  day,  but  were 
finally  driven  again  within  the  walls,  in  whidi 
a  great  breach  was  effected.  The  storm  had 
not  taken  place  on  the  27th,  the  date  of  the 
last  reliable  advices — but  on  the  1st  July  a 
report  was  circulated  in  Calcutta  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Govemment,  that  the  place 
had  Men  and  7000  natives  slain.  This  re- 
port could  hardly  be  authentic,  yet  we  are 
disposed  to  hope  that  the  insurgents  cannot 
long  hold  out. 
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The  capture  of  Delhi  will  crush  at  once 
the  head  and  life  of  the  mutiny.  Yet  a  ter- 
rible wreck  will  remain  to  be  repaired,  in  the 
restoration  of  civil  order  and  the  reign  of 
law  in  provinces  as  large  as  all  France 
throughout  which  they  have  been  both  tem- 
porarily destroyed.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
8ay,  that  the  work  of  half  a  century  has  been 
Struck  down  by  this  insurrection,  and  Lord 
Canning  will  find,  in  the  arduous  task  of  re- 
storing it,  abundant  employment  for  all  the 
troops  that  can  be  sent  to  his  assistance.  He 
will  have  decided,  and  we  trust  with  proper 
Tigor,  the  question,  idly  and  weakly  argued 
in  some  of  the  English  journals,  of  the  retri- 
bution to  be  inflicted  on  the  rebels.  We  are 
sick  of  the  maudlin  interference  of  humani- 
tarians in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice; and  it  is  a  great  act  of  ^u^/ic^  which 
.  England  has  now  to  perform  in  the  sight  of 
India  and  the  world.  Lord  Canning,  who 
saw  his  duty  in  the  crisis  of  danger,  when  no 
less  a  man  than  Mr.  Colvin  seemed  to  waver 
for  a  moment,  will  not  sink  under  its  dread 
responsibility  in  the  day  of  doom.  Treason, 
murder,  highway  robber}*,  and  rape,  are  of- 
fences not  lightly  dealt  with  by  any  code  of 
civil  law ;  they  are  not  to  be  more  leniently 
regarded  by  military  tribunals,  when  com- 
mitted, with  every  unimaginable  atrocity,  by 
soldiers  against  the  Government  which  they 
served,  and  upon  the  officers  they  were 
sworn  to  obey.  Death  is  the  certain  penalty 
of  every  native  who  has  imbrued  his  hands 
in  British  blood,  or  outraged  British  chastity. 
We  only  hope  that  no  misplaced  tenderness 
for  a  royalty  always  usiurped,  and  long  right- 
eously abolished,  will  exempt  the  descendant 
of  the  Great  Mogul  from  suffering  on  the 
same  gallows  with  his  vile  confederates.  If 
there  be  any  reverence  for  his  name  and  lin- 
eage yet  lingering  in  the  native  mind,  its 
extinction  in  the  infamous  but  well-merited 
doom  of  treason  and  murder  will  be  the  best 
way  of  writing  up  in  the  sight  of  all  the  na- 
tions who  attend  the  portals  of  British  jus- 
tice,— ^  If  thou  do  eril,  be  afraid,  for  he  bear- 
eth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  the  min- 
kter  of  Qodf  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil" 

Proceeding  now  to  examine  into  the  mov- 
ing causes  of  the  revolt,  of  which  we  have 
thus  sketched  the  progress  and  present  state, 
we  dismiss  at  the  outset  all  idea  of  Russian 
instigatioiL    Thongk  suggested  in  some  of 


the  Indian  journals,  and  insinuated  in  Par- 
liament by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  we 
can  find  no  warrant  for  this  suspicion  in  any 
of  the  &cts  or  papers  before  us.  The  na- 
tives who  once  thought  European  and  Euff- 
lish  synonymous  terms,  have  doubtless  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  extent  and  resources 
of  the  Shah-i'Booa ;  and  much  as  we  pride 
ourselves  at  home  on  the  victories  of  Alma, 
Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol,  we  doubt  if  the 
spectacle  of  Russia's  prolonged  resistance  to 
the  armies  of  Europe,  with  their  final  with- 
drawal from  her  territory,  have  tended  in 
the  native  mind  to  exalt  our  reputation  in 
comparison  with  the  Northern  power.  To 
that  quarter,  then,  every  Asiatic  schemer  will 
doubtless  turn  a  hopeful  eye  on  each  disturb- 
ance ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  Russian 
agency,  or  of  other  interference  from  without, 
in  the  present  troubles.  Neither  do  we  con- 
nect *  this  outbreak  with  the  independent 
labors  of  the  misssionaries ;  in  support  of 
which  view,  it  is  almost  enough  to  point  to 
the  fact,  that  the  disaffection  is  limited  to 
Bengal,  where  those  labors  are  recent,  an^ 
comparatively  without  result ;  while  it  is  not 
experienced  at  Madras,  where  missionary  ef- 
forts have  been  prosecuted  for  more  than  a 
centur}',  and  have  already  effected  the  evan- 
gelization of  large  provinces.  Yet  in  Madras 
also  the  mutiny  of  Vellore  sufficiently  indi- 
cates that'  an  interference  of  Government 
with  the  customs  of  caste  would  not  be  re- 
ceived with  the  same  toleration.  It  was  well 
observed  in  the  recent  debate,  both  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Smith  and  the  right  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Bucks,  that  the  Hindu  (the  Mahom* 
medan  is  not  always  so  forbearing)  exhibits 
no  animosity  to  missionar}'  enterprise.  He  is 
rather  fond,  they  thought,  of  theological  in- 
quiry ;  we  should  rather  say  ho  is  perfectly 
indifferent  on  points  of  theolog}*,  and  abso- 
lutely careless  of  the  honor  of  his  gods,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  passionately  jealous  for  his 
own  custom  and  caste.  A  great  mistake  is 
committed  at  home  in  considering  the  com* 
plex  mass  of  usage  popularly  termed  caste, 
as  implying  that  attachment  to  theological 
tenets,  which  we  should  call  a  creed.  In  ita 
origin  c<uie  is  doubtless  a  religious  distinc- 
tion springing  directly  out  of  the  Brahmin 
theology.  But  at  this  day  it  is  practically  far 
more  of  a  social  than  a  theological  institution. 
It  IS  everywhere  sate  to  attack  an  article  of 
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the  fkith  than  a  popular  usage;  and  the 
Hindu  8o  unalterably  wedded  to  "  custom,"  is 
of  all  men  the  most  tolerant  in  respect  of 
creed.  His  creed  was  matter  of  speculation, 
which  wc  were  welcome  to  question;  his 
caste  was  a  tangible  adrantage,  of  which  he 
would  not  be  robbed  with  impunity. 

It  is  "  custom  **  (as  we  have  already  ob- 
•erved),  more  than  the  strict  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, which  consecrate  the  usages  called 
caste.  We  knew  a  Hindu  rajah,  whose 
mother  chose  to  die  of  a  cancer  rather  than 
expose  her  bosom  to  the  English  surgeon, 
who  felt  her  pulse  from  behind  a  curtain ; 
though  it  was  urged  by  the  rajah  himself, 
that  the  seclusion  of  females  is  a  practice 
only  introduced  since  the  Mussulman  inva- 
aion,  and  never  observed  by  the  Brahmins. 
In  the  south  of  India,  again,  some  of  the 
Mahommednn  festivals  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Hindu  population ;  while  the  Mos- 
lems, who  are  there  comparatively  few  in 
number,  jiermit  the  customs  of  idolatry  to 
intermingle  in  their  celebration.  These 
hybrid  ceremonies  are  equally,  with  others, 
entitled  to  the  sanctions  of  *^  custom." 

There  is  more  to  be  said  in  respect  to  the 
system  of  education  introduced  by  the  In- 
dian Government  and  the  ameliorations  of 
the  law  effected  under  the  enlightened  spirit 
which  has  lately  prevailed  in  its  councils. 
These  have  been  censured  by  the  more  ar- 
dent mbsionaries  as  undermining  the  traditions 
of  castCt  without  proposing  the  Christian 
creed  in  return.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  they  have  provoked  a  feeling  among 
the  more  bigoted  of  the  natives,  which  was 
not  exhibited  towards  the  missionaries.  The 
acts  of  Government  are  naturally  regarded 
with  more  suspicion  than  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  It  was  the  spirit  supposed 
to  animate  the  Government  which  called  the 
Dhurma  Hohha  into  existence,  and  when  its 
efforts  proved  ineffectual  to  revive  the  rite 
of  Suttee,  or  prevent  the  remarriage  of 
widows,  that  institution  we  doubt  not,  was 
quite  capable  of  tampering  with  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  Sepoy. 

Still  we  cannot  attribute  the  insurrection 
to  a  premeditated  conspfaracy  among  the 
princes  or  people  of  Lndia.  The  people 
have,  indeed,  but  little  interest  in  the  princes, 
and  scarcely  more  in  the  Sepoys,  or  the 
Sepoys  in  them.  We  write  in  Ignorance  of 
the  late  diacoreries  at  Calcutta ;  but  while 
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every  villainy  may  be  concocted  by  the  hdboos 
of  that  enlightened  metropolis,  we  doubt  ff 
the  brains  or  a  heart  anywhere  exist  in  India 
for  a  general  conspuracy.  Of  the  native 
princes,  none  are  suspected  but  the  deposed 
King  of  Oude  and  the  pensioned  puppet  at 
Delhi.  The  dominions  of  which  the  former 
was  most  righteously  deprived  are  no  doubt 
the  very  focus  of  the  rebellion.  The  Brah- 
min Sepoys  were  drawn  from  them  in  con- 
siderable niunbers,  and  from  their  position  in 
the  British  army  were  allowed  sundry  unjust 
privileges  by  the  native  authorities,  which 
British  administration  has  abolished.  It  ap- 
pears, moreover,  that  two-thirds  of  the  king's 
army  were  disbanded  on  the  annexation,  and 
these  would,  of  course,  be  ripe  for  revolt. 
Still  we.  doubt  the  power  of  the  deposed 
monarch  to  undermine  the  allegiance  of  onr 
Sepoye.  Annexation  has  uniformly  been  at-  * 
tended  with  so  many  blessings  to  the  conn- 
try  annexed,  through  the  increased  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property,  and  the  consequent 
development  of  internal  resources,  that  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  natives  just 
emancipated  from  his  ex-majesty's  reign  were 
to  conspire  for  his  restoration.  It  is  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  late  king  has  been 
arrested  by  Lord  Canning  on  evidence  of 
his  complicity  in  the  treason.  We  nothing 
doubt  the  justice  of  the  arrest,  yet  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife  and  heir  in  England  may  be 
accepted  as  proof,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
no  such  conspiracy  was  premeditated  when 
they  left  India.  He  has  only  struck  in  with 
a  movement  which  he  could  never  have 
originated ;  "  rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he 
found  it." 

The  case  against  the  Mogul  prince  wears 
a  feature  of  graver  suspicion.  The  Hindos- 
tanee  papers  Doorhin  and  Sultan  ul  Akbar 
have  published  a  proclamation  in  his  name, 
stating  that  orders  had  been  given  him  by 
the  OovernoivGeneral  to  serve  out  cartridges 
made  of  pigs'  fat  and  beef  fat ;  that  if  therf 
be  10,000  who  refuse  tc^use  them,  they  are 
to  be  blown  away  firom  cannon ;  and  that  if 
there  are  60,000,  they  are  to  be  disbanded. 
It  further  states  that  hundreds  of  cannon  and 
immense  treasure  have  come  to  hand,  and 
concludes  with  offering  thirty  rupees  a-month 
to  every  mounted  soldier,  and  ten  to  a  foot- 
soldier.  The  date  of  this  proclamation  is  not 
given ;  internal- evidence  proves  it  subsequent 
to  the  seizure  of  Delhi   by  the  insurgent 
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Sepoys ;  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  old  story 
put  out  (rfter  the  rising.  We  would  hang 
the  Mogul  high  as  Haman  for  his  subsequent 
treason  and  murdersi  but  we  acquit  him  of  a 
conspiracy  to  which  he  was  wholly  unequaL 
The  rush  to  Delhi  appears  the  sudden  resolve 
of  mutineers  who  had  passed  the  Rubicon  at 
Meerut ;  the  proclamation  of  a  king  was  an 
after-thought  suggested  by  their  temporary 
success ;  and  all  that  ensued  was  the  natural 
residt  of  the  apparent  impotence  of  the  Brit- 
ish Goremment  to  maintain  its  cause. 

The  revolt,  in  short,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  really  occasioned  by  the  cartridge  griev- 
ance. We  nothing  doubt  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  disaffection  through  a  large  part  of 
the  army.  The  Dhurma  Sobha  and  the 
native  press  have  played  an  impor^nt  part 
in  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Sepoys.  The 
•whole  story  of  tlie  cartridges  was  probably 
devised  and  circulated  by  their  agency — as 
many  similar  falsehoods  have  doubtless  been 
before.  During  the  progress  of  this  revolt 
the  most  seditious  and  exasperating  state- 
ments appeared  in  the  native  journals;  and 
though  it  may  be  said  their  circulation  is  but 
small,  this  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
number  of  copies  issued,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  agents  are  employed  to  read  them  to 
the  native  regiments  in  their  lines.  The  dev- 
otees, Mussulman  and  Hindu,  constantly 
passing  up  and  down  the  country,  furnish  such 
agents  in  abundance. 

On  this  account  we  entirely  approve  of 
Lord  Canning's  act  in  subjecting  the  Indian 
press  to  a  censorship.  This  proceeding  has,  of 
course,  given  deadly  offence  to  the  editors, 
and  in  their  eyes  has  tarnished  all  the  glory 
which  they  attributed  to  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral for  his  previous  measures.  If  the  Empe- 
ror Louis  Napoleon  finds  a  free  press  incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  order  among 
a  people  so  excitable  as  the  French,  when  de- 
prived of  the  traditions  of  legitimacy  and 
inured  to  revolution,  who  can  wonder  that  it 
has  proved  intolerable  to  a  Government  like 
the  Anglo-Indian,  contending  with  the  preju- 
dices of  another  race  and  creed  ?  The  result 
ii  what  Sir  Thomas  Munro  uniformly  pre- 
dicted. The  language  held  by  native  editors, 
and  the  half-educated  East  Indians  who 
afiect  to  form  public  opinion  in  Calcutta, 
woidd  be  innocuous  in  this  country  from  its 
inflated  absurdity.  Among  Sepoys  it  is 
proved  to  be  iiiill  of  danger.    There  are 
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doubtless  journals  of  a  superior  charaeter, 
conducted  by  Europeans,  in  Calcutta;  snoli 
ought  not  to  feel  aggrieved  at  the  oensorahip 
established  by  Lord  Canning :  the  conditiom 
are  eminently  reasonable.  Government  re- 
quires only  that  nothing  be  published  to 
excite  disaffection  among  its  native  aubjeots 
— nothing  to  create  suspicion  of  any  inter- 
ference by  Government  with  the  Mussulman 
or  Hindu  religions — ^finally,  nothing  which 
tends  to  weaken  its  relations  with  the  princes 
and  states  in  alliance  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

Instead  of  complaining  of  these  restric- 
tions, we  heartily  wish  that  the  same  amount 
of  restraint  were  imposed  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  besotted  society  which  calls  itself 
the  Dhurma  Sobha,  It  is  a  caricature  of 
constitutional  government  to  allow  a  nest  of 
ignorant  and  malicious  traitors  to  slander  its 
intentions  under  its  very  nose,  and  hamper 
every  design  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country  by  an  incessant  appeal  to  the  darkest 
and  wildest  passions  of  human  nature. 
These  appeals,  however  untrue,  find  easy  ad- 
mission to  the  prejudices  of  natives  who 
know  no  better.  It  is  impossible  to  eradicate 
them,  and  the  consequences  are  written  under 
our  eyes  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood*  No 
scruple  should  be  felt  in  putting  down  by 
force  an  association  having  such  objects  in 
view. 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  position  that 
we  have  a  military  mutiny,  not  a  national 
revolt,  to  deal  with,  the  first  question  after 
the  restoration  of  order  must  be  that  of 
Army  Eeform.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Government  will  not  again  commit  the 
fatal  mistake  of  placing  unlimited  confidence 
in  Sepoy  regiments.  There  will  be  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  European  troops  in  the 
armies  of  all  three  Presidencies.  At  present 
the  European  infantry  in  the  army  of  Bom- 
bay is  to  the  native  as  1  to  9  2-3,  in  that  of 
Madras  as  1  to  16  2-3,  while  in  the  Bengal 
army  it  was  as  low  as  1  to  24  2-3.  Lord 
Canning  has  already  advised  the  raising  of 
three  European  regiments  for  the  Company's 
service,  in  place  of  the  six  native  corps  dis- 
banded and  revolted  up  to  the  12th  Meij; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  policy  will  bo 
carried  further  after  what  has  since  occurred. 
The  native  regular  cavalry  might  well  be  ei^ 
tirely  abohshed,  being'  neither  so  efficient  at 
the  charge  aa  the  diagoona,  nor  equal  in 
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ildnniahinp:  to  the  irregular  horse.  The 
artillery  will  probably  be  augmented,  and 
made  exclusively  European ;  while  regiments 
of  Sepoy  infantry  will  be  quartered  in  due 
proximity  to  more  reliable  forces.  It  w6uld 
be  idle  to  suppose  that  Sepoy  rep^ments  can 
be  altogether  dispensed  with.  *  There  is  ac- 
cordingly no  lack  of  schemes  for  the  reform 
of  native  discipline  in  future.  Wo  cannot 
now  pretend  to  examine  into  their  merits,  but 
we  will  briefly  note  the  principal  suggestions. 

First,  make  the  Sepoy,  it  is  said,  more  de- 
pendent on  his  commanding  officer.  It  has 
long  been  complained  by  regimental  officers 
that  the  ])ower  and  patronage  attached  to 
the  command  of  a  native  regiment  in  former 
days  have  been  gradually  withdrawn  to  head- 
quarters. This  is  to  some  extent  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  organization  of  those 
regiments  into  a  regular  army.  Each  im- 
provement of  military  system  necessarily 
draws  to  the  fountain  of  command  much  of 
the  authority  which  in  looser  times  was  exer- 
cised bv  local  commandants.  Years  of  tran- 
quility  increase  the  centralizing  tendency; 
nay,  even  tend  to  absorb  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  ci\il  government,  as  the  regi- 
mental officer  is  absorbed  at  headquarters. 
This  process  is  to  some  extent  unavoidable 
in  India ;  nor  until  we  know  how  to  insure 
r^mental  commandants  who  understand 
something  more  of  their  duty  than  ap})ears 
to  have  been  a  frequent  case  in  the  Bengal 
army,  will  the  suggestion  to  increase  their 
influence  obtain  the  consideration  to  which, 
in  connection  with  ^her  reforms,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  entitled. 

Another  and  more  general  complaint  is  the 

absence   of   regimental   officers    from    their 

corps  on  staff   employ.      Nothing  certainly 

coidd  be  more  objectionable  than  the  s}*stem, 

or  want  of  system,  observed  in  this  respect 

in  all  three  armies.    There  is  no  staff  corps 

in   either.     Every   officer  in  the  Company's 

service  is  home  on  the  effective  strength  of 

some  regiment,. and  is  simply  "  absent "  when 

appointed  to  other  duty.     Not  only  the  army 

staff,  properly  so  called,  is  thus  supplied  by 

regimental  officers,  but  a  variety  of  situations 

under  Government,  analogous  to  our  civil 

departments  of  the  army,  are  filled  from  the 

♦  The  whole  expense  of  the  Indian  armies 
mustering  316,520  men,  in  returned  at  £9,802, 236, 
of  which  £6,668,100  U  calculated  to  bo  tlie  cost  of 
the  61,816  European  soldiers,  leaving  £4,184,135, 
at  the  sum  total  required  for  268,204  natires. 
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same  quarter.  Then  there  is  the  Commxa- 
sariat,  wholly  officered  from  the  line,  as  the 
Ordnance  Commissariat  is  from  the  artillery. 
Lastly,  political  and  civil  appointments  of 
power  fuid  emolument  are  the  high  prises 
held  out  to  military  officers  of  tact  and 
talent.  The  working  of  the  system  is  this : 
every  cadet  is  posted,  on  landing,  to  a  reg^ 
ment,  where  he  is  drilled  and  polished  for 
the  first  two  years.  If  in  this  period  he 
passes  in  the  languages,  and  is  possessed  of 
talent  or  interest,  the  prize  he  is  invited  to 
aspire  to  is  a  "  staff  appointment."  If  suc- 
cessful, he  quits  his  regiment  to  return  to  it 
no  more,  save  under  one  of  these  exceptions 
— he  may  be  remitted  to  his  corps  as  the 
punishment  of  stupidity  or  misconduct;  he 
may  be  obliged  to  rejoin  from  having  risen  to 
military  rank  too  high  for  his*  staff  situation 
(in  which  case  he  naturally  expects  ere  long  • 
another  appointment) ;  or  lastly,  if  the  regi- 
ment be  ordered  into  the  field,  all  its  officers 
are  required  to  accompany  it. 

The  regiment,  then,  is  the  home  of  the 
least  capable,  the  disappointed,  and  the  dis- 
contented portion  of  the  serrice.  The  ambi* 
don  of  the  talented  and  aspiring  is  to  quit  it. 
It  holds  out  but  two  prizes  for  subaltern 
officers — the  quart ermastership  and  the  ad- 
jutancy. The  command  is  its  only  attraction 
to  older  officers,  and  that  is  attained  by 
seniority.  If,  under  these  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, there  be  still  with  the  regiment  a 
senior  captain  or  major  acquainted  with  his 
duty,  and  anxious  to  do  it—one  who  has  won 
the  confidence  of  the  natives  in  cantonment, 
and  might  lead  them  with  honor  in  the  field 
— he  finds  himself  superseded,  in  the  moment 
of  ambition,  bv  the  return  of  an  old  field- 
officer,  who  has  been  sitting  at  n  desk  in  Cal* 
cutta  for  twenty  years,  but  must  now  take  hia 
regiment  into  action.  The  regiment  is,  in 
short,  a  mere  conveniencv.  The  staff- officer 
escapes  its  burdens,  to  return  at  pleasure 
when  there  is  a  chance  of  honor  or  emolu- 
ment ;  and  the  effect  is  discouraging  in  the 
extreme  to  the  due  performance  of  regi- 
mental duty. 

Undoubtedly  the  Commissariat  and  Gov- 
ernment departments  ought  to  constitute  a 
staff  corps  by  themselves,  and  not  continue 
a  drain  on  the  effective  strength  of  re;;inient8. 
The  army  staff,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
political  prizes,  might  still  be  open  to  regi- 
mental officers.    When  it  ia  urged  that  every 
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such  officer  ought  to  be  with  his  corps,  it  is 
forgotten  how  greatly  their  present  number 
exceeds  the  establishment  of  a  Sepoy  regi- 
ment in  the  palmy  days  of  old,  and  which  is 
still  judged  sufficient  for  the  irregular  corps. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  under  the  present 
system  is  the  idleness  of  Sepoy  officers. 
After  morning  parade  there  is  literally  noth- 
ing to  employ  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  commanding  officer,  the  regimental  staff, 
and  the  officer  of  the  day.  The  remainder, 
if  not  inclined  to  improve  themselves,  find 
little  in  their  professional  Kfe  to  improve 
them.  Simply  to  increase  the  number  of 
such  idlers  would  not  be  the  way  to  improve 
discipline,  or  elevate  the  native  ideas  of  Euro- 
pean superiority. 

Along,  therefore,  with  the  formation  of  a 
staff  corps,  the  more  thoughtful  suggest 
'  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  regimental 
officers,  together  with  an  entire  revision  of 
the  system  of  discipline.  The  command 
of  a  company  should  be  attended  with  greater 
emolument  and  responsibility,  and  not  be 
attainable  without  proof  of  proficiency  in 
regimental  duties.  The  regimental  staff 
should  be  paid  more  on  a  par  with  the  gene- 
ral. And,  finally,  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment must  no  longer  be  the  perquisite  of 
seniority,  but  be  made  the  reward  of  regi- 
mental service  and  efficiency.* 

In  any  such  re>ision  of  regimental  econ- 
omy, the  situation  of  the  native  officers  can- 
not escape  extensive  alteration.  These  are 
at  present  promoted  from  the  ranks  by 
seniority .  Many  of  them  are  stupid  and 
incapable  ;  others  are  excellent  soldiers, 
upon  whom  the  discipline  of  the  regiment 
often  greatly  depends.  These  cannot  but 
feel  their  influence  with  the  men,  and  contrast 
it  with  tlie  slight  regard  in  which  they  are 
often  held  by  the  Europeans.  Certain  it  is 
that,  in  the  present  mutiny,  whether  from 
incapacity  or  disappointed  ambition,  the 
native  officers  have  been  altogether  useless 
to  the  side  of  duty.  In  no  single  instance  do 
we  find  ihem  restraining  the  disaffected. 
In  some  they  have  incited  and  headed  the 
revolt. t    The  number  of  native  commissions 

*  Colonel  Jacob  complains,  with  much  justice, 
that  the  one  test  of  efficiency  required  of  military 
officers  is  the  passing  in  the  native  lan^piages — i.e. 
in  books  which  often  afford  but  a  small  insight  into 

\      Uie  current  dialects,  and  less  into  the  habits  and 

•,      ideas  of  the  men. 

'\         t  General  Bri^  affirms  that  this  is  the  senenl 

i     character  of  the  native  officers  throughout  mdia. 


might  be  reduced,  and  means  must  be  devised 
to  perpetuate  the  confidence  established  be> 
tween  the  European  and  the  native  ofBeer, 
by  the  promotion  of  the  latter  on  the  reoom- 
thendation  of  the  other.  Native  officers  also 
should  be  liable  to  exchange  into  other  regi- 
ments, to  guard  against  their  falling  under  the 
influence  of  the  men. 

We  forbear  to  enter  on  further  details. 
One  great  and  paramount  reform  most  be 
effected,  or  nothing  else  can  prosper.  We 
allude  to  the  bestowal  of  the  highest  offices 
in  India  as  a  matter  of  patronage  between 
the  Government,  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  only  defeat  sus- 
tained in  our  time  by  the  Bristish  arms  in 
India  was  occasioned  by  the  imbecile  policy 
of  an  amiable  nobleman,  whom  the  Whigs, 
having  tried  in  high  office  at  home  and  found 
wanting,  thought  fit  to  make  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  India.  The  disasters  in  Affghanistan 
were  precipitated  by  the  Horse  Guards 
choosing  to  convert  a  gentlemanly  officer  of 
high  character  and  good  fiimily,  but  unfortu- 
nately no  soldier,  into  the  general  of  an  In- 
dian dfvision.  Twice  in  Ihe  last  few  years 
have  we  seen  the  Government  go  on  its  knees 
to  a  General,  who  had  been  passed  over  at 
the  proper  times,  to  go  out  and  save  India, 
The  merits  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  were  as  well  known  when 
the  command  which  they  were  felt  to  deserve 
was  given  to  others,  as  when  the  country  was 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  im- 
ploring their  forgiveness  and  aid.  Unless  the 
home  authorities  can  be  persuaded,  or  com- 

Eelled,  into  virtue  enoifeh  to  allow  India  to 
e  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  patronage  and 
favor,  we  see  little  hope  for  its  armies  or  in- 
habitants. We  arc  ourselves  inclined  to 
think  that  the  offices  of  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief should  be  united  at  each 
Presidency,  and  that  both  seats  in  Council 
and  Divisional  commands  throughout  In^dia 
should  be  in  the  responsible  patronage  of  the 
Governor-General.  All  that  should  oe  done 
at  home  is  to  select  for  that  high  and  com- 
manding position — without  regard  to  politics, 
interest,  or  court  favor — the  officer  whom  the 
voice  of  India  and  of  the  army  at  large  too- 
nounces  the  best  qualified  for  its  duties.  We 
never  remember  the  time  when  more  than 
two  or  three  competitors  could  have  been 
found  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Shall  we  ev^ 
see  the  day  when  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment which  has  already  struggled  out  of  the 
pecuniary  phase  of  political  corruption,  will 
so  purify  itself  from  the  secondary  nollutioiui 
of  patronage  as  to  undertAe  the  artntrationf 


cently  dieil  out 
e  of  the  stately 
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A  FLEASAKT  picture  has  n 
like  a  dusolving  view  in   oi 
etieets   of  Paris — at   number 
Rue  de  VeDd3me.     A  quaint  and  beautiful 
gioup,  long   faniilinr   to   us   nil,   has  there, 
butjuBt  now,  been  nbruptlj-  scattered.     The 
ceatral  figure  in  it  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  on  the  Bevcnleenlh  of  July  under  the 
sacred  dust  of  Piire  la  Chaise.     And  yet  thftt 
group  or   we  are  much  mistaken,  will 
long  survive  in  the  world's  rcmembrBiice. 
was  one  ill  many  ways  quainter  even  and  n 
beautifiil  than  any  with  which  the 
ties  of  genius  have  liltherto  rendered  us  so 
strangely  and  ytt  so  intimately  acquainted  in 
the  animated  and   pictorial  records  of  litera- 
ture.    Quainter  evej  and  more  beautiful  than 
that  glimpse  yiv  calch  in  one  direction  of 
Cowper  in  his  velvet  day-cap  nnd  brocaded 
gown  sauntering  pmong  Ha  tame  hares,  over 
the  green  lawaSf  Olney!     Or,  yonder  again, 
that  other  of  white-haired  Sir  Walter  in  his 
leathern  gaiters  and  his  "  carvelled  "  chair, 
seated  among  the  shaggy  deer-hounds  in  the 
laird's  writing  room  at  Abbotsford !    Or  Vol- 
taire, with  a  face  wizened  and  wrinkled  like  a 
last  autumn's  apple,  tripping  with  a  mincing 
step  and  a  lacquered   cane,  with 
typed  sneer  on  his  lips  and  an  everlasting 
scorn  in  his  eyes,   among   the   box   hedgi 
rows  and  quincunxes  of  Femey !     Or  Chil- 
teaubriand,    brooding    with    dreamful    eyes 
under  his  disordered  locks,  in  the  midst  of 
the  wirard-conckve  of  cats  liltered  habitually 
about  his  chairs  and  tabli's,  among  his  bookB 
and  manuscript  1 1     But  tJi  is  group — the  group 
of  Passy  and   the  Rue  de   VendOme?    Ah, 
what  a  charming  group  it  was,  what  a  picture 
it  made,  how  it  etil!  contrives   to  shine  out 
rividly  before  the  mind's  eye  in  the  dim  per- 
spective of  one's  remembrance  1 

Loitering  among  his  ^lowe^-beda,  or  seated 
by  his  garden-jiotch,  see  dear  old  Pierre  Jean 
deBeranger!    A  comfortable  old  gentle 
to    look    upon,— el  ad    after    the    homeliest 
fashion  in   an   nmple  and  broad-skirled 
rather  worn,  it  musi  be    told,    and 
threadbare.     Ha"  lie  not  sung  of  it  i 
of  his  most  famous   ditties  ?     An  easy  waist- 
coat and  loose-tittmj,'  trousers,  altogether  rc- 
inbding  one  of  that  preposterously  gooil  " 
in  Rejected  Addrt'sscs  : 
"  Loose  in  his  guters,  looser  in  hia  gait.' 
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hold  WotiH.     His  feet  thrust  into  slippers  trodden  down  at 
heel;  his  head  bald  and  smooth,  and  glossy 
appears  somehow  to  befit  best  your  true 
bacchanalian  singer  j  a  very 

d  bubble  winking  at  the  brim!" 
bald,  and  smooth,  and  glossy,  as  the  sculp- 
!d  front  of  his  own  brother  of  the  claarit 
age — Anacteou '.  The  dearfat  old  face  in  the 
world — the  simplest  form — the  kindliest  (fea- 
tures. Yet  nithul  a  face,  a  form,  and  features 
about  which  notwithstanding  their  exceeding 
simplicity  and  homeliness,  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  seemed  to  come  incongruously  in  the 
way  of  even  the  loveliest,  the  most  aerial, 
the  most  fantastically  exquisite  Bssocia- 
is.  One  could  fancy  the  Faii-iea  plajing 
at  hide-and-seek  between  his  slippers,  or  a 
stray  Cupid  secreting  itself  on  the  sly  m 
one  of  his  pockets.  His  voice  sounded  with 
a  lender  intonation,  thrilling  alternately  with 
tears  and  laughter.  His  eyes  brimmed  with 
the  pathetic,  or  sparkled  with  the  humorous. 
His  cheek  flushed  wiih  the  praise  rather  than 
with  the  quaffing  of  the  delicious  draughts  of 
the  love  and  the  wine  and  the  glory  he  aang 
of.  For,  this  old  man  in  the  old  coat— slip- 
shod and  bttld-pated — was  the  Song-writer  of 
his  Age,  the  boast  of  French  literature,  the 
darling  of  the  French  population  1  Durmg 
nearly  half  a  century,  throughout  a  long  dc- 
lightfiil  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  his 
poctrj',  the  poetry  of  liis  Great  Heart,  has 
been  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  in  his 
land,  whether  gentle  or  simple,  grey- 
beards or  little  children,  at  once  a  joy  and  a 
consolation.  And  no  wonder — for,  of  all 
song-writers,  Beranger  was  undoubtedly  iioth 
natural  and  the  most  national : 
even,  if  that  be  possible,  than 
as  to  Erin,  or  Bums  to  Caledonia! 
style,  in  truth,  was  so  intrinsically 
naturalized  and  nationalized;  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  very  grain  and  color  of  il  so 
intensely  idiomatic  and  indigenous,  as  abso- 
lutely to  defy  anything  like  adequate  tranalar 
tion.  Insomuch  that  the  happiest  foreign 
version  of  any  one  of  his  songs  ever  yet  ac- 
complished, ia,  at  the  beat,  but  as  a  plum 
that  has  been  fingered!  Abutterfly — caught 
no  doubt,  but  with  the  golden  bloom  draggled 
off  its  purple  wings  in  the  catching.  A 
flower  with  the  dew  shaken  out  of  it,  and  the 
aroma  gone,  and  the  petals  withered. 

What  songs  they  arc,  these  Chanson*  of 
Stranger !    Expressivo  of  every  lund  of  emo- 
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tion  that  can  ever  stir  our  heart.  Songs  of 
love  and  battle ;  of  grief  and  gaiety ;  of  sar- 
casm and  tenderness.  Celebrations  of  glory 
and  of  beauty,  of  victory  and  defeat,  of  the 
homely  and  the  heroic.  Ditties  that  have 
often  and  often  been,  that  will  again  and  yet 
again  be  (how  many  times  to  come !)  crooned 
gently  by  the  cr^le,  and  chanted  dolefully  by 
the  bier, — music  thrilling  deeply  and  tender- 
ly into  the  heart  of  a  great  people,  listened 
to  by  them,  and  loved  by  them,  as  Saul  list- 
ened to  and  loved  the  *harp-tones  of  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Tereb}'nthine  Valley. 

How  it  happened  that  Beranger  came  to 
be  a  song-writer  at  all,  he  himself  has  re- 
lated, and  this  moreover  in  some  of  the  love- 
liest of  his  many  noble  effusions.  He  has 
embalmed  the  flies  and  straws  of  his  lowly 
experience  m  the  amber  of  his  verse:  and 
for  once  we  don't  "  wonder  how  the  devil 
they  got  there !  "  Very  precious  memorials 
they  are  of  the  man  to  those  who  love  him 
— and  who  among  us  all  has  not  an  affection 
hr  this  Trouvere  in  the  home-spun  broad- 
cloth, this  Bard  of  the  Guinguette  ?  Above 
all,  they  are  inestimable  attestations  of  the 
unaffected  simplicity  and  nobility  of  his  char- 
acter. 

It  was  in  Paris  (of  all  places),  at  number 
fifty  in  the  Hue  Montorgueil,  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  August,  1780,  that  Pierre  Jean  de 
Beranger  was  born — Paris  ("  full  of  gold  and 
woe  **)  being  appropriately  the  birthplace  and 
the  deathplace  of  this  most  intensely  French 
of  Frenchmen.  He  breathed  his  first  breath 
he  tells  us,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  tailor — 
his  maternal  grandfather.  He  not  merely 
tells  us  this — he  sings  it — sings  the  very 
names  and  dates  (precisely  as  we  have  here 
given  them),  the  humble  trade  and  the  lowly 
parentage. 

**  Dans  ce  Paris  plein  d*or  et  de  misorc, 
£n  Tan  da  Christ  mil  sept  cent  quatre-vingt 

Chez  un  tailleur,  mon  pauvre  et  vieux  grand 

pere, 
Moi  nonveau-ne,  sachez  ce  qui  m'advint.*' 

And  thereupon  he  chants  to  us,  (how  me- 
lodiously !)  the  surprise  of  his  old  grandsire, 
the  Snip,  on  finding  liim  one  day  tenderly 
rocked  in  the  arms  of  a  Fairy,  "  who  with 
gay  refrains  lulled  the  crj'  of  his  first  sor- 
rows :  ** 

*'  Et  cette  fee  avec  des  gais  refrains, 
Calmait  le  cri  de  mes  premiers  chagrins." 

Another  of  these  charming  little  autobio- 
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graphic  Chansons,  recounts  the  awful  source 

of  this  holy  mission  of  the  Song-writer.    It 

is  called  Ma  Vocation.    And  it  relates  how  a 

mournful  wail  issuing  from  his  new-bom  lip% 

the  dear  God  said  to  him —  "  Sing,  sing,  poor 

little  one!''    £ver}thing  is  touchingly  and 

truthfully  particularized  in  this  manly  and 

modest  egotism   of   Beranger.      Even    the 

drowsy  lullaby  sung  to  him  by  the   pret^ 

bonne,  Ma  Nourice,  who  hushed  him  to  rest 

in  his  infancy. 

**^  Dodo,  Penfant  do, 
L*enfant  dormira  tantot.'* 

**  Bye-bye,  baby,  bye! 
Sleep,  my  baby,  bye-and-byel" 

So  likewise  in  the  Recollections  of  Child- 
hood, Souvenirs  d'Enfance,  he  commemo- 
rates the  games  and  tasks  of  the  dear  school- 
days, when,  from  his  tenth  to  his  sixteenth 
years,  from  1790  to  1796,  he  lived  during 
those  troublous  times  among  his  friends  and 
relatives  in  the  toTin  of  Peronne.  Later  on, 
he  sings  regretfully  .'r^of  the  joyous  hours 
passed  in  his  garret,  see  Le  Grenier,  when  a 
healthful  and  hopeful  stripling.  Nay,  even 
(as  already  intimated),  the  perishable  Old 
Coat,  with  the  pile  brushed  off  it  and  the 
seams  whitened  by  age,  has  a  charm  for  him 
— vide  Mon  Habit — becomes  endeared  to  him 
by  the  simple  force  of  association.  It  is  not 
however,  we  need  scarcely  add,  by  any  means 
exclusively  to  the  celebration  of  littlenesses 
even  thus  genially  domestic,  that  Beranger 
restricts  his  incomparable  genius  as  a  song- 
writer. He  has,  on  the  contrary,  sounded  in 
some  sort  the  whole  gamut  of  the  Human 
Passions,  from  the  Treble  to  the  Diapason, 
Keligion  and  Patriotism,  Glory  and  Beauty, 
Love  and  Friendship,  have  been  his  themes 
alternately.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
upon  the  instant,  in  which  department  of 
song  his  Muse  has  proved  the  most  eminently 
successful. 

His  immense  popularity  can  scarcely  be 
matter  of  surprise  to  us,  when  we  remember 
that  others  have,  before  now,  been  rewarded 
with  Fame  for  the  production  of  a  single 
copy  of  verses.  Not  to  allude  more  than 
casually  to  Wolfe,  as  having  secured  remem- 
brance for  his  name  in  the  world  of  letters 
by  his  one  solitary  Elegy  about  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Corunna — precisely  as  Beckford 
has,  by  Vathek  alone,  gained  for  himself  no 
fleeting  reputation  as  a  romanci8t-~did  not 
the  Lady  Amie  Barnard  (God  bless  her!) 
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vnn  renown  by  her  single  ballad  of  Auld 
Kobin  Grey?  Did  not  Eonget  de  Lisle, 
the  young  artillery  officer  in  the  garrison  at 
Strasbourg,  half-starved  during  the  scarcity 
of  1792,  flushed  with  wine  and  improvising 
to  the  sound  of  his  clavicord  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  his  barrack-chamber  upon 
one  memorable  midnight  before  that  first 
stormy  dawn  of  the  Great  French  Revolu- 
tion— did  not  Kouget  de  Lisle  there  and 
then  immortalize  himself,  in  that  one  effort, 
by  the  composition,  tlie  creation,  rather  be 
it  said,  the  rapturous  revelation,  of  that 
glorious  Hymn  of  Revolt,  the  Marseillaise  ? 
It  is  no  marvel  whatever,  that,  with  celebrity 
thus  not  unfrequently  achieved  before  now, 
by  one  single  triumph  on  the  part  of  a  song- 
writer, Beranger  by  so  many  triumphs, 
triumphs  so  signal  and  so  re-iterated,  should 
have  won  for  himself  this  imrivaled  popu- 
larity, and  tliis  all  but  unparalleled  reputa- 
tion. 

And  this  for  the  most  part  simply  because 
his  marvellous  lyrical  genius  was  throughout 
so  perfectly  truthful,  so  entirely  unaffected, 
so  wholly  natiu'al  and  unstudied  in  its  mani- 
festation. He  never  pretends  or  exaggerates. 
What  he  thinks,  he  says — what  be  feels,  he 
expresses — he  Is  simply  what  hi*  appears  To 
Be.  His  Muse,  so  to  specie,  is  never  hysteri- 
cal. His  fun  declares  itself,  not  in  a  roar  of 
merriment,  but  In  a  laughter  like  that  of  Old 
Fezziwig,  who,  we  are  told, "  laughed  all  over 
himself  from  his  shoes  to  his  organ  of  bene- 
volence." His  rage  and  his  pathos  have 
neither  the  howl  of  a  Cassandra,  nor  the 
shriek  of  a  Deiphobe.  Rejoicing,  sorrowing, 
belie\ing,  feeling,  thinking,  in  ever)'  way  in- 
tensely— he  is  never  in  extremes.  Affecta- 
tion, it  may  be  said,  was  his  antithesis.  He, 
we  may  be  sure,  could  never 

'*  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.'' 
He  would  have  inhaled  its  fragrance  with  a 
sort  of  raptiure,  and  then  have  stuck  it  jaun- 
tily in  his  button-hole.  And  so  the  people 
loved  him — the  man  was  so  true  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  so  intense ! 

The  jmrest  love-songs  of  Beranger — alas ! 
that  we  should  have  to  regret  his  occasionally 
chanting  licentious  ditties  to  the  zon-zon  of 
the  flute  and  the  violin — how  exquisitely 
delicate  they  are  in  their  refined  and  chas- 
tened tenderness!  Loveliest  of  them  all, 
perhaps,  the  one  in  which  he  cries  out  con- 
tinually That  she  is  beautiful,  Qu^elle   est 
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jolie !  Pre-eminently  above  all  his  exhilarat- 
ing convivial  songs,  or  Bacchanalians,  com- 
mend us  to  his  jovial  Trinquons,  in  which  he 
bids  the  whole  world  bob-nob  socially  to- 
gether! Trinquons!  with  its  chinking  re- 
frain, better  even  than  the  drinking  chorus 
of  Mine  Ancient  in  Othello. 

**  Et  pour  chequer. 
Nous  provoquer, 
Le  verre  en  main,  en  rond  nous  attaquer, 
D'abord  nous  trinquerons  pour  boire, 
£t  puis  nous  boirons  pour  trinquer.** 

Very  freely  translated  thus : 

'*  Cans  we  clatter. 
Tables  batter. 
Glass  in  hand,  each  gther  flatter: 
First  of  all  we  chink  to  drink, 
And  presently  we  drink  to  chink  !  " 

But  what  refrains  thev  all  are,  the  wonder- 
ful  refrains  of  Bdranger;  as  provocative  of 
singing  in  unison  to  the  voice  of  those  who 
listen,  as  the  stirring  sound  of  Scottish  dance- 
music  ever  proves  to  be  an  irresistible  incen- 
tive to  movement  among  the  feet  of  a  gath- 
ering of  Highlanders.  Listen  to  the  close  of 
each  verse  of  the  Vivandi^re,  with  her  choral 
rub-a-dub^ 

'*  Tintin,  tintin,  tintin,  r'lin,  tintin  !  " 

Or  hearken  to  his  comically  serious  expostu- 
lation with  Grimalkin  in  his  stanzas  entitled 
Ma  Chatte  (asking  Pussy  What  ails  her  ?) — 

-**  Mia-mia-ou  !     Que  veut  Minette?  *' 

Above  all,  sit  silently,  with  a  grave  face,  if 
I  you  can,  while  some  friend  from  Over  the 
1  Water  chuckles  out  the  laughing  refrain 
of  any  one  among  the  drollest  of  these  chan- 
sons !  say,  for  example,  that  about  The  little 
Gray  Man : 
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Qui  dit :  Moi,  je  m'en  .  .  . 
£t  dit :  Moi,  je  m'en  .  .  . 
Ma  foi,  moi,  je  m*en  ris  ! 
Oh  !  qu*il  est  gai  le  petit  homme  gris  !  *  ' 

**  Who  said  :  As  for  me  .  .  . 
And  said  :  As  for  me  .  .  . 
Faith,  as  for  me,  I  laugh  ! 
Oh  !  but  the  Little  Gray  Man  loves  chaff  \  " 

or,  better  still,  that  of  the  famous  King  of 
Yvetot : 

**  Poor  toute  garde  il  n*avait  rien 

Qu*an  chien. 
Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  OhJ!  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ali  ! 
Quel  bon  petit  roi  c*^tait  la  ! 

La,  la  !  " 

**  Whose  only  guard  was  a  dog — 
Queer  dog  ! 
[Quite  a  Punch  with  Toby  !] 
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Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! 
What  a  funny  little  king  was  that — 
La.  la!'' 

His  pensive  and  purely  meditative  songs, 
however,  must  always  be  regarded  as  amongst 
his  most  eminently  beautiful.  The  exquisite 
little  poem  about  The  Shooting  Stars,  espe- 
cially, with  its  closing  couplet : 

**  Ce  n'est  qu'une  etoile  qui  file. 
Qui  file,  file,  et  disparait." 

**  'Tis  only  a  star  that  shoots. 
That  shoots,  shoots,  and  disappears  !  *' 

Daintiest   among  the   daintiest  of    these 

particular    compositions    of    his,    moreover, 

being  his  far-famed  song,  If  I  were  a  little 

Bird  !    That  graceful  fireak  of  fancy,  in  which 

he  exclaims  continually,  like  a  voice  from  the 

boughs, 

**  Jo  volerais  vite,  vite,  vite. 
Si  j'etais  petit  oiseau.'* 

**  I  would  fly  quick,  quick,  quick, 
If  I  were  a  little  bird." 

Several  of  these  world-renowned  chansons 
are  nevertheless,  in  reality  strange  to  tell, 
about  mere  abstractions.  But  how  much 
Beranger  could  make  of  themes  thus  appar- 
ently vague  and  impalpable,  those  will  \evy 
well  remember,  who  are  familiar  with  his 
songs  on  Fortune  and  on  Happiness.  Yet 
to  understand  thoroughly  that  he  loves  to 
deal  in  something  better  than  mere  abstrac- 
tions, it  is  only  necessary  to  contemplate  for 
a  moment,  his  celebration  of  such  exceedingly 
substantial  personages  as  Roger  Bontemps, 
or  Madame  Gr^goire  ;  or  to  look  at  his  in- 
genious delineation  of  Jean  de  Paris  and 
Monsieur  Judas ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  won- 
derful scapegrace  Paillasse.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  half-playful,  half-pathetic  equivoque 
about  The  Blind  Mother — wherein  Lise,  with 
inimitable  effrontery,  attributes  the  opening 
Tiindow  to  the  heat !  and  the  opening  door  to 
the  wind !  and  the  sound  of  kisses  to  the 
bird  in  its  osier  cage !  (Colin,  the  rogue,  all 
the  while  at  her  elbow,  invisible  to  La  Mere 
Aveugle,  but  suspected  !) — Beranger  com- 
presses within  half-a-dozen  sparkling  stanzas, 
the  interest  of  a  little  romance,  and,  with  the 
interest  also,  the  resistless  fascination. 

His  chief  glory  as  a  song-writer,  however, 
springs  incontestably  from  his  wondrous  iden- 
tification of  himself  with  the  patriotic  ardor, 
and  the  national  enthusiasm,  and  the  warlike 
splendor,  of  his  Fatherland.  Especially,  and 
beyond  all,  from  his  intimate,  it  should  rather 


be.  said,  his  inextricable,  interweaving  of  Bis 
own  poetic  fame  with  the  heroic  renown  of 
Napoleon.    Henceforth  their  names  vnll  liie 
together  in  the  popular  remembrance-^-cele- 
brities  so  strangely  contrasting,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  curiously  harmonious !    The 
founder  of  an  empire  and  of  a  dynasty,  con- 
queror at  once  and  lawgiver :  and,  side  by 
side  with  that  new  Sesostris,  the  homely  poet 
who  sang  of  his  glory,  who  loved  to  call  him- 
self simply  by  his  one  enviable  but  unpre- 
tending   title  of   Chansonnier.      Beranger, 
more  even  than  Manzoni,  has  acquired  for 
himself  the  right  of  being  designated  the 
Poet  of  Napoleon.     Already  that  right  has, 
during  a  very  long  interval,  been  universally 
recognized — already !  and  yet  there  are  some 
fifty  songs,  relating  exclusively  to  the  mem- 
ories of  the  Empire,  which  have  never  yet 
appeared.     Fifty  original  chansonB  written 
by    Beranger    about    Napoleqn;    deposited 
several  years  ago  by  their  author  in  the  hands 
of  a  Paris  notary,  with  an  ulterior  view  to 
their  posthumous  publication.    Need  any  one 
hint  with  what   eagerness  that  posthumous 
publication  is  at  this  moment  anticipated? 
Scarcely ;  to  those  at  least,  who  know  fSeunil- 
iarly  the  glorious  songs  chanted  long  since  to 
the  memory  of  Napoleon  the  Great  by  the 
thrilling  voice  of  Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger ! 
Songs  in  which  it  is  curious  to  note  that  never 
once  is  the  name  of  Napoleon  articulated. 
He  is  only  spoken  of  in  them  as  "  le  grand 
homme,"  or  "  le  bon  empereur,"  or  by  some 
such  phrase — lovingly  and  reverently.    The 
merest  allusion  is  enough ;  the  Hero  shines 
forth  through  the  verse  of  the  Songwriter  too 
distinctly  to  require  one  solitary  syllable  with 
a  view  to  his  identification.    Besides  which, 
the  catastrophe  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  and  the 
sorrowful  exile  in  Saint  Helena  "were  alto- 
gether too  freshly  and  too  painfidly  in  the 
popular  remembrance  when  Beranger  wrote, 
to  admit  of  his  articulating  without  a  pang, 
through  such  cries  of  homage  and  affection 
as  rang  out  wildly  in  those  impassioned  songs, 
the  name  of  all  others  consecrated  to  the 
love  and  admiration  of  France:  first  of  all  by 
many  unparalleled  achievements :  afterwards, 
and  yet  more,  by  sufferings  profound  and 
overwhelming.    His  evidently  intentional  sup- 
pression of  Napoleon's  name  in  all  the  war- 
songs,  appears  indeed  to  be  bom  of  the  same 
I  profound  emotions  of  grief,  dictating,  in  one 
[  of  his  songs,  the  avowedly  intentional  sup- 
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pression  of  the  name  of  Waterloo.  Remem- 
bering the  anguish  with  which  it  is  associated, 
-he  cries  out  that  **by  that  name  his  verse 
shall  never  be  saddened.''  Is  not  the  reti- 
cence as  significant  in  regard  to  Napoleon  as 
in  regard  to  Waterloo  ? 

**  Son  nom  jamais  n*attristera  mes  vers.*' 
Yet,  though  he  sings  of  him  thus  merely 
inferentially,  w  iili  what  fervor  he  sings,  never- 
theless !  His  wordb  ring  through  these  noble 
war-songs  as  with  the  resonance  of  a  trumpet. 
What  a  tender  and  elevated  pathos  there  is 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  Hero*s  Death, 
Le  Cinq  Mai,  1821,  at  Longwood!  What  a 
tenacity  of  love  and  admiratian  in  the  collo- 
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quy  between  the  old  soldiers  of  the  grand 
army,  les  Deux  Grenadiers!  How  e\'idently 
the  old  man  delights  to  sing  of  the  Old  Times 
in  respect  of  the  Old  Flag,  and  the  Old  Ser- 
geant, and  the  Old  Corporal!  The  Old  Flag 
treasured  up  in  secret,  dusty  and  faded,  under 
the  mattress  j  ihe  Old  Sergeant  talking  rap- 
turously of  the  ensanguined  past,  to  his  pretty 
daughter ;  the  Old  Corporal  marching  to 
death,  with  the  pipe  between  his  teeth, 
muttering  to  the  young  troopers  through  the 
puffs  of  tobacco,  as  they  move  on  with 
measured  tread  towards  the  place  of  execu- 
tion: 

**  Consents  an  pas; 

Ne  plearex  pas, 

Ne  pleurex  pas, 

Marches  au  pas, 

Au  pas,  au  pas,  au  pas,  aa  pas  !  ** 

**  Recruits — march  free  ! 
Weep  not  for  me, 
Weep  not  for  me. 
Keep  step— march  free  ! 
*Eeep  step,  keep  step,  keep  step,  keep  step  !  '* 

The  grandest  of  all  these  heroic  chansons, 
hoTi^ever,  yet  remains  to  be  particularized, 
the  glorious  Recollections  of  the  People, 
called  simply  Souvenirs  du  Peuple,  in  which 
(as  usual,  without  a  whisper  of  his  name) 
the  historic  form  of  Napoleon  gleams  forth 
vividly  before  the  popular  imagination, 
transfigured !  An  old  grandame  is  the  nai^ 
rator;  and  a  party  of  villagers,  clustered 
around  her  as  she  sits  in  the  evening 
twilight,  arc  the  listeners  and  interlocutors. 
The  refrain  of  this  song  in  particular  has 
something  wonderful  in  its  strange  and 
scarcely  definable  blending  of  variety  with 
monotony.  Monotony  in  effect  as  all  tend- 
ing to  the  one  purpose;  variety  of  treatr 
ment  as  helping  to  keep  alive,  at  its  utmost 
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intensity,  the  interest  first  awakened.  The 
villagers  entreat  the  old  grandame  to  talk  to 
them  about  the  Great  Man,  whose  deeds 
long  past,  still,  like  events  of '  yesterday, 
captivate  the  popular  heart  in  their  re- 
membrance. And  she  talks — talks  of  her 
own  personal  recollections.  She  has  seen 
him  herself:  they  are  full  of  wonder.  He 
has  given  her  Good-day  at  her  cottage  door, 
as  he  passed  through  the  village  with  a  ret- 
inue of  kings.  "What!"  they  exclaim. 
'*  He  has  spoken  to  you,  mother  ?  He  has 
spoken  to  you  ?  "  Every  thing  is  described 
by  the  old  grandame  minutely,  with  all  the 
particularity  of  a  photograph.  The  gray 
great-coat,  the  three-cornered  hat,  the  smile 
which  she  says  was  so  sweet,  "etait  bien 
doux."  They  hang  upon  every  syllable,  ex- 
claiming again,  "What  brave  days  for  you, 
mother !  What  brave  days  for  you  !  "  Her 
recollections  now  change  in  their  tone ;  she 
talks  no  longer  of  his  glory,  but  of  the  disas- 
ters portending  his  downfall.  One  evening, 
"  as  it  might  be  this,"  she  tells  them,  he  came 
again  to  her  cottage,  and  entered.  No  reti- 
nue of  kings  at  his  heels  then,  but  a  feeble 
escort,  weary  and  dejected.  "  Seated  in  this 
very  chair,"  she  says,  he  sighed,  "  O !  War, 
War!"  "What!"  they  exclaim.  "Then 
he  sat  there,  mother  ?  Then  he  sat  there  ?  " 
It  ends,  this  ai)othcosis  of  a  popular  hero  in 
song — as  such  a  song  should  end — with  tears 
and  words  of  benediction.  In  every  way  it  is 
B^ranger's  masterpiece. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  by  a  single  bound 
that  Pierre  Jean  de  B^ranger  attained  this 
conspicuous  elevation,  or  rather  this  abso- 
lute pre-eminence  as  a  song-writer.  As  might 
be  said  in  the  instance  of  almost  every  self- 
made  man  on  record,  his  were  indeed  but 
very  small  beginnings.  At  the  outset,  a  boy- 
waiter  at  a  little  tavern  or  auberge  kept  by 
a  prim  old  aunt  of  his  at  P^ronne.  After- 
wards, like  Franklin,  or  our  own  gifted  and 
lamented  Jerrold,  a  compositor ;  this  also  at 
tlie  town  P^ronne,  at  a  M.  Laisney's 
printing  establishment  Here,  handling  the 
type,  he  seems  to  have  caught  from  them 
the  old,  ineradicable  disease  of  writing,  the 
cacoethes  scribendi,  and  to  have  instinctively 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  authorship.  Ani- 
mated by  his  new-bom  ambition,  Beranger 
hastened  from  the  provinces  to  his  native 
capital,  and  there,  in  that  "  golden  and  mis- 
erable Paris,"  boldly  tried  his    fortunes  in 
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literature.  It  was  at  this  most  critical  period 
of  his  history  that  he  passed  through  many 
and  bitter  hardships.  Hardships  from  which 
he  was  only  extricated  by  means  of  the  sole 
patronage  he  is  known  to  have  ever  accepted 
—patronage  coming  to  him  appropriately 
from  the  First  Consul's  brother,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Prince  di  Canino,  M.  Lucien 
Bonaparte.  Having  in  1803,  by  a  fortunate 
inspiration,  enclosed  some  of  his  MS.  verses 
to  this  amiable  cultivator  of  the  fine  arts 
and  of  letters,  the  young,  unfriended,  and 
impoverished  adventurer,  received  three  days 
afterwards  the  exquisite  consolation  of  the 
verbal,  and,  with  it,  the  substantial  sympathy 
of  his  new-foimd  Meca?nas.  How  amply  and 
abundantly  he  repaid  the  author  of  the  epic 
of  Charlemagne  for  that  sympathy,  every 
one  knows  who  has  chanced  to  read  the 
grateful  note  of  1833,  in  most  eloquent  prose 
explanatory  of  his  ever-memorable  Dedica- 
tion. 

It  has  been  observed  in  reference  to  Beran- 
ger,  as  something  in  every  way  most  remark- 
able, that  he  of  all  men  remained  to  the  last 
without  the  cross  and  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  in  a  land  where  merit,  however 
insignificant — sometimes,  indeed,  de-merit 
the  most  flagrant  and  disgraceful — is  in  the 
habit  of  being  signalized  by  decorations. 
This,  in  truth,  however,  is  not  by  any  means, 
as  has  been  supposed,  remarkable  in  regard 
to  B^ranger.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  strictly 
in  keeping  and  perfectly  characteristic.  It 
is  a  circumstance  in  its  way  as  perfectly 
characteristic  as  the  incident  embellishing 
his  whole  life — that,  namely,  of  his  support- 
ing existence  to  the  end,  exclusively  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  trifling  annuity  derived  from 
his  publisher,  and  his  warm-hearted  friend 
and  associate,  M.  Perrotin.  Had  he  not 
won  a  j)opularity  beyond  all  decorations  ? 
He  who  has  been  voted  the  Poet  of  France 
by  national  acclamation  P  He  who  comes  to 
us,  bearing  in  one  hand  the  baj-wreath  of  a 
Bard  of  the  People,  and  in  the  other  the  un- 
dying laurel-crown  woven  by  himself,  the 
greenest  and  the  brightest  ever  laid  in  votive 
oflFering  upon  the  imperial  tomb  of  Napoleon  ? 
As  for  himself,  he  had  long  since  received  the 
old  anacreontic  coronation  :  crowned  with  the 
8ong"Writer*s  garland'  of  roses — roses  droop- 
ing about  his  bald  head  voluptuously — heav}- 
with  their  aromatic  perfume — the  dew  upon 
them,  wine-drops !    It  is  exclusively  upon  his 
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tranacendant  merits  as  a  song-writer  tkat 
his  fame  rests,  as  upon  an  mdeBtroctible 
foundation.  Of  the  absolute  reality  of  thii' 
truth  he  himself  was  so  'entirely  satisfiid 
that  he  is  known  to  have  spontaneously  coai> 
mitted  to  the  flames,  one  by  one  at  interv&li, 
his  more  ornate  and  more  ambitious  contzi- 
butions  to  literature.  Conspicuous  among 
the  works  thus  destroyed  by  his  own  hand, 
in  manuscript,  were-rhis  epic  on  Clovis,  his 
dithyrambics  on  the  Deluge,  his  idyll,  descrip- 
tive of  a  Pilgrimage,  his  comedy  of  the  Her- 
maphrodites, his  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Times, 
and  a  compendious  critical  and  biographical 
Dictionary  of  his  Contemporaries.  Even 
now,  his  ingenious  labors,  between  1805  and 
1806,  as  the  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Museum,  are  forgotten  by  the  world  at  large, 
almost  as  entirely  as  his  assiduous  applica- 
tion subsequently  in  the  office  of  M.  de  F<mi- 
tanes,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  University, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  whose  department 
he  occupied  for  twelve  years  the  position  of 
sub-6ecretar}%  or  rather  the  minor  post  of 
commis-exp^ditionnaire. 

B^ranger,  we  repeat,  was  fully  conscious, 
immediately  after  the  occasion  of  his  earlier 
successes,  that  the  one  fruitful  toil  of  his 
life  was  that  adventured  upon  by  him  simply 
in  his  character  as  a  Chansonnier.  "My 
songs,"  said  he,  "  are  myself**  (Mes  chansons, 
c*est  moi).  And  as  attestations  of  his  really 
national  importance  as  a  song-writer,  twice 
we  find  him  subjected,  in  that  capacity,  to 
fine  and  incarceration.  First  of  all,  in  1821, 
whA  he  was  mulcted  of  five  hundred  francs 
and  imprisoned  for  three  months  in  Sain 
Pelagic.  Secondly,  in  1829,  when  he  was  in 
durance  for  as  many  as  nine  months  at  La 
Force,  baring  incurred,  under  the  same  sen- 
tence, a  penalty  of  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
francs — a  sum  which  was  at  once  raised  (at 
the  suggestion  of  his  friend,  Lafitte,  the 
banker),  by  national  subscription.  "The 
happiness  of  mankind  has  been  the  dream  of 
my  life,"  wrote  Bdranger,  in  1833.  And 
strangely  enough,  it  was  the  destiny  of  that 
philanthropic  genius  to  watch  from  the  very 
commencement  the  momentous  struggle  of 
France  towards  that  day-dream,  ydth  a  view 
to  its  social  and  political  realization.  He 
who  remembered,  as  an  incident  of  yesterday, 
following  (when  himself  but  a  little  nine-year- 
old  gamin  of  the  Quarticr  des  Halles)  the 
tumultuous  mob  of  Parisians  on  the  renowned 
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fbnrteentli  of  July,  1789,  to  the  storming  of 
the  Bastille;  nearly  sixty  years  later  found 
himself  in  his  old  age  returned  by  two  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-one  votes  to  a  seat  in  the  National 
Assembly,  as  representative  of  the  Seine,  the 
eighth  upon  the  list  of  Popular  Favorites, 
his  name  coming  immediately  after  those  of 
the  leadiug  members  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  only,  however,  at  one 
single  sitting  of  that  Republican  Chamber 
that  the  resei-ved  and  simple-hearted  song- 
writer took  his  ])lace  among  the  chosen  leg- 
islators of  France  :  namely,  upon  Thursday, 
the  fourth  of  May,  1848,  the  day  upon  which 
the  National  Assembly  was  solemnly  inaugu- 
rated. Withdrawing  into  the  privacy  most 
congenial  to  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  char- 
acter, Beranger  there  survived,  in  uninter- 
rupted calm,  very  nearly  to  the  patriarchal 
age  of  an  octogenarian.  He  who  by  a  me- 
morable accident  was  almost  destroyed  in  his 
childhood  at  P^ronne  by  a  thunderbolt, 
breathed  his  last  peacefully,  on  Thursday,  the 
fifteenth  of  July,  1857  ;  expiring  from  the 
sheer  exhaustion  of  nature,  but  one  month 
short  of  his  seventy-seventh  anniversary. 
The  national  honors  subsequently  paid  to  his 


memory  in  France  are,  at  this  moment, 
freshly  in  the  general  remembrance.  The 
ceremonial  of  a  great  public  funeral  upon  the 
morrow  of  his  demise,  was  the  first  tribute 
offered  to  the  fame  of  the  poor  tailor's  grand- 
son of  the  Rue  Montorgueil  by  the  'People 
and  the  Government.  A  monument,  pro- 
vided by  the  latter,  is  to  be  raised  over  the 
grave  where  his  honored  remains  lie,  side  by 
side  with  those  of  his  old  friend  Manuel 
The  street  where  the  national  song-writer  ex- 
pired, is  henceforth  to  be  called  (no  longer 
the  Rue  de  Vcnd6mc  but)  the  Rue  de  Be- 
ranger. His  portrait,  moreover,  is  forthwith 
to  be  placed  in  the  galler}'  at  Versailles,  where 
are  already  grouped  the  efiigies  of  Moli^re, 
Comeille,  and  Lafontaine.  But  sorrowfully 
again  be  it  said,  the  group  has  at  length  but 
just  now  been  scattered,  of  which  the  Origi- 
nal of  that  Portrait  was  so  long  the  central 
figure,  the  group  so  well-knoM'n  and  so  hr 
miliar!  Beranger,  the  white-haired  and 
bald-headed — his  old  coat  and  slippers  clus- 
tered about  by  Fays  and  Cuj)ids — swallows 
circling  cheerily  at  his  open  lattice — a  cup  of 
wine  in  his  hand  and  a  song  upon  his  h'ps — 
the  wine  and  the  song  both  tributes  to  the 
love  and  beaut)'  of  Lisette. 


CuKwiKO  Tobacco. — I  have  not  said  any 
thing  in  the  course  of  this  paper  on  the  subject 
of  chewing;  but  as  this  extremely  unpleasant 
custom  cannot  with  propriety  be  excluded  from 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  tobacco,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  an  anecdote  shewing  that  the  habit, 
dirty  though  it  be,  is  not  unattended  with  ad- 
vantages. Commodore  Wilkes,  of  the  Exploring 
Expedition,  learned,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  an  intelligent  savage  of  the  Feejee 
Islands,  that  on  one  occasion,  a  vessel,  the  hull 
of  which  was  still  visible  on  the  beach,  had 
come  ashore  in  a  storm,  and  that  all  the  crew 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  islanders. 

**And  what  did  you  do  with  them?  **  asked 
Wilkes  anxiously. 

"  Killed  'em  all,*'  answered  the  savage. 

**  What  did  you  do  with  them  after  you  had 
killed  them?" 

**  Eat  'em — good,"  returned  the  anthropo- 
pbagos,  grinning  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
horrible  feast. 

••Did  you  eat  them  all?"  aske*!  the  com- 
modore, feeling  exceedingly  unwell. 

••  Yes,  we  eat  all  but  one." 

••  And  why  didn't  you  eat  him?  "  inquired 
the  explorer,  whose  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
his  horror. 

••  Cos  he  taste  too  much  like  tobacco.  Could- 
n't eat  him  no  how  !  " 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  individual  who 
proved  such  a  posthumous  puzzle  to  the  Feeji^t 
(jourmandst  owed  his  exemption  from  the  ikte 
of  his  comrades  entirely  to  his  partiality  for 
pigtail.  Enjoyers  of  the  ''quid,"  therefbre, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  joioes 
of  their  favorite  weed  so  completely  saturate  tiie 
tissues  of  their  bodies,  that,  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, they  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
ever  being  served  up  at  a  New  Zealand  dinner- 
party.—  Chambers'  Journal. 


FoBGE. — A  young  Cambridge  firiend,  specially 
qualified  to  take  a  high  honor  in  aquatics,  in- 
forms mc  that  he  cannot  suggest  any  meaning 
of  the  verb  **  to  forge,"  as  used  in  boat-races, 
save  that  in  use  at  sea.  He  therefore  under- 
stands the  word  as  signifying  *•  to  go  forward, 
to  asvance; "  as  when  one  ship  gradually  gains 
upon  another,  and  is  said  to  **  forge  ahead." 
In  this  sense  of  the  verb  •*  to  forge,"  I  would 
derive  it  from  one  or  other  of  the  many  Dutch 
and  German  words  compounded  with  roor  or 
vor  (before);  e.  y.,  •' vorziehen  "  (to  draw 
ahead),  *•  voorgaen  "  and  ••  Torgehen  "  to  go 
before).  The  last  seems  the  most  likely.  Tak- 
ing heed  to  pronounce  the  v  like/,  a8  usual  in 
German,  we  hhre  vorgehen ,  forgehen  ^-^forge^ 
JVbtof  and  Queries, 
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HICBOSOOPIC  PRSPARATIONS. 


From  Household  Words. 

MICROSCOPIC  PREPARATIONS. 
It  seems  probable,  from  many  symptoms, 
that  the  microscope  is  about  to  become  the 
idol  of  the  day ;  we  appear  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  a  mioroscope  mania.  For  some  time  past, 
that  fascinating  instrument  has  taken  its 
rank  as  an  indispensable  aid  to  science.  The 
geologist  confidently  appeals  to  its  evidence, 
when  he  asserts  that  coal  is  only  fossilised 
vegetable  substance;  that  chalk  and  other 
important  strata  are  in  great  part  composed 
of  shells  ;  that  a  minute  fragment  of  a  tooth 
belonged  to  a  reptile  and  not  to  a  fish  ;  that 
a  splinter  of  bone  had  traversed  the  air,  ages 
and  ages  ago,  in  the  body  of  a  fiying  lizard, 
and  not  in  that  of  a  bird.  For  the  anatomist, 
the  medical  man,  and  the  zoologist  in  general, 
the  microscope  is  not  an  instrument  which 
he  can  use  or  neglect  at  his  pleasure.  On 
the  contrar}%  the  objects  for  which  it  must  be 
employed  are  determinate.  It  is  destined  to 
teach  a  number  of  facts  and  exhibit  a  multi- 
tude of  organs,  which  can  be  studied  neither 
by  the  naked  eye,  nor  by  the  aid  of  any  other 
instrument.  Such  are,  the  textures  of  the 
tissues,  the  phenomena  attending  the  course 
of  the  blood,  the  vibrations  of  cilia  in  animal- 
cules, animals,  and  men ;  the  contractions  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  many  other  things 
of  the  highest  interest.  Besides  these  learned 
pursuits,  which  are  the  business  of  the  com- 
parative few,  the  microscope  ofiiers  an  inex- 
haustible treasur)'  of  amusement  to  crowds 
of  amateurs  who  aim  no  higher  than  to  obtain 
a  little  useful  infjprmation  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  ordinary  objects  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  and  are  content  to  admire 
beaut)'  and  variety  of  design,  even  when  they 
cannot  penetrate  to  final  causes.  To  the 
invalid  or  lame  person  confined  to  the  house, 
to  the  worn  man  of  business  whose  soul  is 
weary  of  affairs,  to  the  lonely  dweller  in  a 
country  residence  where  little  or  only  imcon- 
genial  society  is  to  be  had, — to  such  persons, 
and  to  many  others,  a  few  plants  and  minerals 
from  the  nearest  hedge  or  stone-heap,  a  box 
of  the  commonest  insects,  a  half-score  of 
wide-mouthed  bottles  containing  water-weeds 
— -«ome  from  any  neighboring  pool,  others 
from  the  seashore — will  supply  a  succession 
of  intertainment,  which  is  incredible  to  those 
who  have  not  made  the  experiment.  Nor  is 
is  this  the  occupation  of  a  trifler ;  for,  while 
thus  oocupyiDg  our  leisure,  we  tmconadously 
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Artificer's  wisdom  and  power. 

Microscopic  preparations  are  fast  increaaing 
in  importance,  as  an  article  of  commerce; 
they  are  one  of  the  many  battle-grounds  of 
competing  rivalries.  Rich  men,  as  amateurs, 
and  men  of  science,  as  students,  form  with 
these  their  microscopic  museums,  as  others 
keep  their  microscopic  menageries.  Collec- 
tion and  cabinets  of  microscopic  preparations 
are  to  be  purchased,  containing  from  a  dozen 
to  a  thousand  objects  and  upwards ;  and  lists 
and  catologues  are  published  from  which  the 
buyer  may  choose  the  articles  that  best  suit 
his  taste  or  illustrate  his  studies.  With  the 
aid  of  these  preparations,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  microscope  should  not  become  an 
instrument  of  drawing-room  recreation,  quite 
as  much  as  the  stereoscope,  over  which  it  has 
the  advantage  of  variety,  to  speak  of  nothing 
farther  or  higher.  For,  although  the  por- 
traits of  microscopic  objects,  drawn  and  en- 
graved and  colored  after  life,  are  often  very 
beautiful  and  wonderful  performances,  and  a 
volume  of  them  will  help  you  to  spend  an 
interesting  evening,  still  they  are  &int  and 
feeble  nothings  when  compared  with  the 
objects  themselves  as  seen  under  a  good  in- 
strument. Their  great  utility  lies  in  their 
helping  you  to  recognize  the  originals  them- 
selves, when  you  meet  with  them.  With  the 
solar  or  oxyhydrogen  microscopes  exhibited 
at  public  lectures,  you  only  see  the  shadow  of 
the  thing  displayed ;  but,  with  a  good  com- 
pound microscope  you  behold  the  thing  itself 
actually  and  bodily. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  manipulation  for 
the  production  of  good  preparations  will  be 
found  in  most  elementary  treatises  on  the 
microscope;  in  Carpenter,  Queckett,  Hogg, 
Beale,  and  others.  Nevertheless,  I  vrill  give 
a  few  supplemental  hints,  kindly  communi- 
cated by  an  expert  practitioner,  which  may  be 
useful  to  the  student,  and  even  to  those  who 
are  more  advanced. 

In  mounting  in  balsam,  if  your  object  be  an 
animal  preparation  or  any  other  liable  to  curl 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  first  evaporate 
your  balsam  on  the  slide  to  such  a  consistenoe 
that  it  will  harden  readily  on  cooling;  take 
it  from  the  source  of  heat,  suffer  it  nearly  to 
cool,  then  place  on  it  your  object,  and  then, 
upon  the  object,  your  glass  cover.  Heat  ii 
again  slowly.  The  heat,  equalized  by  the 
cover,  prevents  the  curling,  and  the  prepara- 
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tion  is  mounted  in  the  nmid  way  Idthout 
ftirther  difficulty. 

In  mounting  animal  preparations  in  bal- 
sam—or others  which  from  circumstances 
require  moistening  first  with  tiurpentine,  as 
fem-sporules,  foraminifera,  and  such  like— let 
the  balsam  be  afterwards  heated  very,  very 
gradually.  By  this  you  avoid  bubbles,  and 
evaporate  the  turpentine  completely,  so  as  to 
make  a  finer  and  clearer  preparation.  The 
sooner  balsam  preparations  are  cleaned  after 
being  mounted,  the  easier  it  is  to  do  it. 

In  preparing  diatomacece,*  either  fresh  or 
from  fossil  earth,  there  is  but  one  mode  of 
procuring  good  specimens.  Wash  your  earth 
thoroughly.  Having  prepared  five  or  six 
clean  cups,  pour  it  from  one  to  the  other, 
allowing  it  to  stand  one  minnte  in  the  first, 
two  minutes  in  the  second,  four  in  the  third, 
eight  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on  in  similar  pro- 
portions. Try  them  all  under  the  microscope, 
and  you  will  find  that  probably  only  one  will 
yield  good  specimens. 

All  saline  solutions,  being  slow  of  evapora- 
tion, are  easier  to  mount  in  than  spirit.  The 
only  art  of  mounting  in  flat  cells  consists  in 
the  drying  of  each  coat  of  varnish  (gold-size 
is  the  best)  before  the  next  is  applied.  In 
wet  weather,  three  days  should  elapse  between 
the  first  and  second  coats ;  in  dry  weather, 
one  is  enough.  When  the  second  coat  is  on, 
the  preparation  is  for  the  time  safe;  the 
third  and  fourth  may  be  applied  at  longer 
intervals.  Some  few  out  of  a  series  of  cell- 
preparations  will  always  spoil  j  but,  by  adopt- 
ing this  precaution,  our  experienced  practi- 
tioner has  been  successful  in  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  prepar- 
ations, over  and  over  again. 

Dry  preparations,  apparently  so  easy,  puz- 
zle beginners  most.  There  is  a  simple  way 
of  mounting  them ;  make  previously  a  sort 
of  cup  on  the  glass  slides  you  keep  in  store 
with  a  ring  of  gold-size  painted  on  them. 
The  longer  they  are  afterwards  kept  in  store, 
the  better.  When  wanted  for  use,  place  on 
them  your  object ;  slightly  heat  your  cleaned 
cover;  drop  it  on  the  circle  of  gold-size; 
press  it  down,  and  the  preparation  is  finished. 
If  not  thoroughly  and  completely  dry,  the 
size  will  run.  Difficult  scales  for  test-objects, 
as  those  of  the  lepisma  and  the  podura^,  are 
(I,  the  writer,  think)  better  mounted  dry 
than  in  balsam. 

*  See  Honsehold  Words,  voL  xiv.,  pages  293  and 
S94. 
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Most  infhsorial  animalcules,  as  soon  as  the 
water  in  which  they  swim  is  evaporated 
tumble  to  pieces,  or  burst,  even  "  going  off" 
gradually  and  regularly,  as  a  Catherine-wheel 
discharges  its  fire^works.  No  conservative 
fluid  keeps  them  well  enough  to  allow  them 
satisfactorily  to  be  offered  for  sale;  fbr 
private  examination  and  use,  five  grains  of 
rock-salt,  and  a  grain  of  alum,  to  the  ounce 
of  undistilled  water,  answer  best. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  brief  practical 
suggestions,  that  the  preparer's  art  is  no 
mere  mechanical  routine.  lie  must  have 
science  to  know  what  is  worth  preserving, 
taste  to  arrange  it  gracefully  and  accurately, 
and  skill  so  to  embalm  his  object  as  to  retain 
its  beauty  for  future  admirers.  He  must 
have  an  artistic  eye,  a  fine  touch,  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  Nature's  minutia*,  and  a 
hand  practised  in  the  manipulation  of  his 
business.  Hence,  it  is  no  day-dream  to  pre- 
dict, that,  before  long,  collections  of  micro- 
scopic objects  will  publicly  enter  the  lists 
with  other  articles  of  xirt^.  Choice  speci- 
mens of  invisibilities  will  rise  to  high  &ncy 
prices — especially  after,  their  preparers  are 
dead.  As  we  treasure  cabinet-pictures  by 
Teniers  or  the  Breughels,  so  shall  we  set  an 
exalted  value  on  charming  bits  of  still-life 
from  the  studios  of  Amadio  or  Stevens,  on 
insect-portraits  by  Topping,  on  botanical 
groups  by  Bourgogne  the  Elder,  and  on  other 
works  by  anon)inous  artists,  whose  names, 
though  not  their  productions,  still  remain 
unknown  to  fame.  We  shall  have  con- 
noisseurs, fanciers,  and  collectors  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
genus.  Indeed,  I  might  say  we  have  them 
abready  in  the  adolescent  stage  of  their 
growth.  But,  one  of  these  days,  as  my 
readers  who  live  long  enough  will  see,  beau- 
tiful preparations  by  first-rate  hands  will  pass 
through  the  same  course  of  destiny  as  illu- 
minated missals,  majolica  earthemware,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  carvings,  and  the  like.  Their 
multitude,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wiU  prevent  any 
artificial  reduction  of  their  numbers,  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  value  of  those  that  are 
left.  Dutchmen  with  whom  a  rare  tulip  has 
separated  into  a  couple  of  bulbs,  have  crushed 
one  of  them  beneath  their  heel  to  render  the 
other  a  solitary  specimen.  Bibliomaniacs 
have  made  a  copy  of  a  book  unique,  rjy  com- 
mitting rival  copies  to  the  flames.  The 
Arabs  are  grand  amateurs  of  red  and  white 
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piebald  horses.  *'When  yoa  see  a  piebald 
horse,"  they  say,  "  buy  it ;  if  you  cannot  buy 
it,  steal  it ;  if  you  cannot  steal  it,  kill  it."  To 
follow  out  the  system  (more  to  be  honored 
in  the  breach  than  the  obsenrance),  we 
shocdd  have  speculators  bu}ing  up  the 
diatoms  from  Ichaboe  guano,  and  'causing 
them  to  disappear  as  the  substance  itself 
grows  scarcer,  and  the  present  microscopic 
preparations  from  it  enter  the  list  of  works 
by  the  "  old  masters." 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
microscopic  objects  for  the  supply  of  the 
public,  very  soon  become  aware  of  a,  to  them, 
important  fact, — that  the  greatest  demand  is 
not,  as  might  be  supposed,  firom  begin- 
ners, and  those  to  whom  the  manipulation 
necessary  might  be  thought  too  difficult,  but 
that  their  best  customers  are  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  specimens,  and  with  the 
difficulty  of  so  arranging  them  as  most 
clearly  to  display  their  specific  form  or 
characteristics.  A  short  time  spent  by  an 
able  manipulator  will  suffice  to  arrange  three 
or  four  specimens  of  the  same  object,  when 
hours  and  hours  might  be  fruitlessly  wasted 
by  another  equally  or  better  qualified  to  ob- 
serve and  comment  upon  the  preparation 
when  accurately  arranged,  but  incapable, 
from  want  of  practice,  of  mounting  it  to  his 
satisfaction.  In  short,  here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
division  of  labor  is  expedient  for  the  public 
good.  An  able  microscopist  often  discovers 
that  his  time  is  better  spent  in  making  ob* 
servations,  and  in  recording  them,  than  in 
manipulation. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  a  real  and  earnest 
student,  the  aid  of  a  preparer  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  economize  time,  even 
supposing  you  have  the  skill  to  make  prepa- 
rations yourselfl  If  you  are  an  amateur, 
playing  with  the  microscope  principally  for 
your  amusement,  you  will  have  still  less 
time  to  dissect,  embalm,  and  mount  minute 
objects  on  the  rule  that  busy  people  always 
find  more  spare  time  for  extra  work  than 
comparatively  idle  ones.  One  motive,  too, 
for  sending  your  object  to  a  professional 
artist,  should  be  the  communication  to  other 
amateurs — the  publication,  as  it  were— of 
rarities  and  novelties,  by  the  agency  of  the 
preparer.  K  you  meet  with  any  thing  new 
and  good,  unless  you  are  selfish  and  jealous, 
you  will  send  what  you  can  spare  to  a  pro- 
fessional preparer.    You   may  fairly  expect 
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to  receive  similar  favors  in  return ;  and  a 
slice,  a  pinch,  or  a  tuft  of  a  diseovery,  ii 
enough  for  yourself  The  rest  will  serve  to 
give  pleasure  to  others.  It  is  true  that  Teiy 
many  objects  of  interest,  which  only  require 
to  be  placed  dry  and  uninjured  between  two 
plates  of  glass,  you  may  collect  and  mount 
for  yourself  with  perfect  success,  temporarily. 
The  scales  and  hairs  of  insects  are  compiked 
in  this  class ;  gossamer  threads,  such  as  flotl 
in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  furnish  you,  under 
the  microscope,  with  a  tangled  skein  of  silk 
which  would  take  a  lifetime  to  unravel.  But 
objects  stored  without  due  and  regular 
preparation  will  not  keep;  they  will  shake 
out  from  between  your  glasses,  or  the 
dust  will  shake  in,  or  they  will  be  overrun 
with  threads  of  minute  mouldiness.  By 
trusting  the  choicest  to  a  skilled  preparer, 
you  will  preserve  them  indefinitely. 

Anatomical  preparations  take  high  rank 
among  those  sold  for  the  microscope.  Fcf^ 
haps  the  most  interesting  anatomical  phe- 
nomenon the  microscope  has  to  show,  is  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body  of  a 
living  animal ;  next  to  that  wondrous  sight, 
is  the  intricate  course  and  minute  sub- 
division of  the  capillary  vessels  which  per- 
meate the  several  organs  of  living  creatures. 
To  show  these  more  visibly,  they  are  injected 
with  coloring-matter  reduced  to  the  finest 
possible  state  of  division,  which  is  mixed 
with  and  suspended  in,  a  smooth  size  or 
gelatine.  A  brass  syringe,  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  is  the  forcing-pump  employed  to 
cause  the  coloring-matter  to  penetrate  the 
vessels.  Many  precautions  have  to  be  taken. 
Only  a  gentle  force  must  be  applied  to  the 
piston  at  first,  to  be  gradually  increased  as 
the  vessels  become  filled.  A  simple,  mechan- 
ical arrangement  has  been  contrived,  by 
which  the  operator  is  saved  the  fatigue  of 
maintaining  vnth  his  hand  this  regulated 
pressure.  A  sheep's  or  a  pig's  kidney  is  a 
convenient  organ  for  a  beginner  to  try  his 
hand  on.  In  small  animals,  such  as  mice, 
bats,  and  frogs,  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
system  may  be  injected  from  the  aorta,  and 
the  pulmonary  vessels  from  the  pulmonary 
arter}'.  But,  amateurs  who  do  not  follow 
medical  science  as  a  profession,  will  purchase 
better  specimens  of  professional  preparers 
than  they  are  likely  to  produce.  If  several 
sets  of  vessels  in  the  same  preparation  (as 
the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  the  gland-ducts), 


are  required  to  be  displayed  by  injection,  di^ 
fercntly  colored  substancee  are  employed. 
A  white  injection  is  prepared  from  the  cai> 
bonate  of  lead.  Blue  injections  do  not  an- 
swer well,  because  they  reflect  light  badly ; 
to  avoid  that  inconTenience,  Prusaian-blue  is 
sometimes  largely  mixed  with  white,  and  so 
is  vermihon  also.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  these  preparations  arc  mostly  viewed 
as  opaque  objects,  and  not  by  transmitted 
light.  Small  i}ortion8  of  the  injected  organ 
are  mounted  iu  cells,  either  dry  or  in  fluid, 
according  as  circumstances  allow.  Still,  thin 
sectiouH  of  organs  in  which  the  capillaries 
are  imperfectly  injected,  may  be  mounted  as 
transparent  objects,  when  they  are  better 
seen  than  such  as  have  been  completely 
filled.  In  general  anatomy,  the  main  point 
is  to  fill  the  Capillaries,  and  to  try  and  make 
the  injections  in  such  a  way  as  that  tlie  sev- 
eral  coloring  matters  may  be  seen  forced 
into  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  touching  each 
other,  and  more  or  less  mingled  in  the  finest 
parts  of  the  organic  network. 

Injected  preparations  are  the  dearest  to 
purchase,  the  most  difficult  to  make,  and 
the  most  difficult  to  study  and  interpret. 
They  demand  the  skilful  exercise  of  the  an- 
atomists art ;  but,  those  who  turn  out  good 
injections  arc  wrong  in  fancying,  as  some 
seem  to  fancy,  that  nobody  else  can  produce 
equally  good  ones.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  secrets  of  the  composition  of  the 
matter  injected.  With  the  precautions  which 
experience  alone  can  teach,  the  practitioner 
will  succeed  in  making  good  injections  with 
whatever  coloring-matter  he  habitually  uses 
in  preference  to  others.  The  main  point  of 
success  is  to  employ  the  amount  of  time  and 
patience  which  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  work  require.  Whatever  be  the  organ 
injected,,  an  hour  and  a-half  or  two  hours 
must  be  allowed  to  each  set  of  vessels.  By 
hurr>'uig  the  work,  either  the  injection  fails 
to  have  the  several  coloring-matters  in  con- 
tact V.  ith  each  other  in  the  capilkuries,  or  rup- 
tures lake  place.  The  dissection  of  injec- 
tions intended  for  microscopic  observation, 
like  ahno  t  all  dissections  eficcted  by  the  aid 
of  thai  instrument,  are  performed  under  wa- 
ter. The  exceptions  are,  such  tissues  as  are 
afiected  by  the  action  of  water;  thus  the 
retina  is  rendered  white  and  opaque  by  the 
action  of  water,  instead  of  semi-transparent ; 
also  tissues,  as  that  of  the  placenta  andcer- 
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tain  glands,  which  ought  to  be  examined 
while  charged  with  blood.  It  requires  a 
lengthened  study  of  an  injection  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  succeeded  or  no ;  and  several 
injections  of  the  same  tissue  must  also  be  in- 
spected. As  in  the  study  of  the  anatomical 
elements  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  an 
observer  must  g^  through  a  certain  course  of 
education  before  he  can  distinguish  in  an  in* 
jection  what  is  of  importance  from  what  is  of 
none.  Practice  alone  will  enable  the  learner 
to  recognize  the  bundles  of  the  tissues,  the 
foUicles  or  Httle  bags  of  the  glands,  and  the 
distribution  and  windings  of  the  vessels  whidi 
accompany  or  cover  them.  The  same  of  the 
mucous  membranes;  the  undulations  and 
anastomoses  or  inter-communications  of  the 
capillaries,  their  distribution  around  the 
glandular  orifices;  and  these  orifices  them- 
selves cannot  be  properly  studied  without 
devoting  several  hours,  sometimes  several 
days,  to  their  examination.  Consequently, 
injections  shown  to  passing  obsen-ers  are  rare* 
ly  well  interpreted,  unless  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  exhibited  are  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  olgects  so  prepared.  It  is  rare  that  they 
remember  more  than  a  general  idea  of  an 
elegant  piece  of  colored  network. 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  attending  to  such 
minutiffi  ?  '^  an  inexperienced  reader  may  ask. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  briefly  the  full  appli- 
cation of  such  elementary  studies ;  but  one 
instance  may  be  cited.  That  dreadful  dis- 
ease, cancer,  is  knoi^ii  to  mo^t  by  name. 
Now,  there  are  other  diseases  of  less  gravity, 
which  resemble  cancer  so  nearly,  that  the 
practitioner  cannot  decide  whether  to  operate 
or  not.  The  microscope  distinguishes  true 
cancer  from  false,  easily  and  infallibly. 

Interesting  anatomical  preparations  are 
the  pigment-cells  from  the  iris  of  the  eye— 
the  pigment-cells  from  a  negro's  skin,  re- 
sembling those  in  the  tail  of  a  tadpole; 
transverse  sections  of  hairs,  human  and 
others,  sliced  like  a  cucumber,  to  show  their 
internal  structure;  transvlrse  and  perpen- 
dicular sections  of  teeth,  comprising  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  great  group  in  zoology; 
fibrous  membranes,  commencing  with  those 
of  egg-shells ;  muscular  fibre  separated  into 
fibrillar;  the  capillaries  in  various  organs; 
sections  of  bone;  preparations  of  morbid 
tissues,  for  comparison  with  healthy  ones; 
and  many  others,  which  virill  naturally  pre- 
sent themsehes  to  the  student.    One  ol^eet 
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recommended  for  stady  will  startle  many. 
Dr.  Carpenter  philosophically  tella  us,  '*  The 
nerve-fibres  are  readily  seen  in  the  fungi- 
.  Ibrm  papillae  of  the  tongue,  to  each  of  which 
aeveral  of  them  proceed.  These  bodies, 
^Hiich  are  very  transparent,  may  be  well 
Been  by  snipping  off  minute  portions  of  the 
tongue  of  the  frog,  or  by  snipping  off  the 
papillse  themselves  from  the  surface  of  the 
fiving  human  tongue,  which  can  be  readily 
done  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  curved  scis- 
lors,  with  no  more  pain  than  the  prick  of  a 
pin  would  give.  The  transparency  of  any  of 
these  papillae  is  increased  by  treating  them 
with  a  solution  of  soda."  This  is  enough  to 
make  a  nervous  patient  afraid  to  show  his 
tongue  to  a  microscopically-inclined  doctor. 

Anatomical  preparations,  therefore,  are  the 
dearest,  in  consequence  of  the  pains  required 
to  make  them  perfect.  But,  as  far  as  price 
Is  concerned,  all  the  microscopic  preparations 
in  the  market  are,  generally  speaking,  and  at 
present,  wonderfully  cheap.  Only  try  and 
produce  a  few  at  the  same  price  yourself,  and 
you  will  see.  They  are  not  mechanical  pro- 
ductions, like  nails  and  buttons,  that  can  be 
turned  off  by  the  gross ;  every  one  must 
have  the  touch  of  the  master  g^ven  to  it 
before  it  can  pass  into  the  scientific  market ; 
and  such  things  cannot  be  done  by  deputy 
any  more  than  statues  and  pictures  can.  Our 
preparers  (one  would  think)  must  be  actu- 
ated quite  as  much  by  the  love  of  art  as  •by 
the  love  of  gain.  Suppose  a  man  can  turn 
off  thirty  successful  preparations  a-day  for 
five  days  in  the  week  all  the  year  round,  he 
has  not  made  a  large  income  at  the  highest 
rate  of  payment.  But,  those  who  have  to 
study  for,  and  collect,  and  prepare  their  ma- 
terials for  any  pursuit  that  comes  within  the 
range  of  art,  well  know  that  five  days  a 
week  of  productive  labor  is  more  than  they 
can  accomplish  continually,  even  with  the 
division  of  labor  brought  about  by  the  aid  of 
sons  or  pupils. 

To  come  to  ^nancial  particulars.  Mr. 
Samuel  Stevens,  the  well-known  natural- 
history  agent,  of  Bloomsbury  Street,  has  on 
sale  good  preparations  elegantly  mounted  and 
packed  in  neat  boxes  containing  one  or  two 
doien,  at  half-a-guinea  per  dozen.  His  pub- 
lished list  offers  a  choice  of  more  than  two 
hundred  numbered  objects  of  great  variety. 
To  point  out  a  few ;  the  palates  of  snails  and 
of  freshwater  and  marine  moUusks  are  rei^ 


remarkable.  When  we  see  a  soft  snail  eat- 
ing a  hard  cabbage-leaf  or  carrot — if  we  re- 
flected on  the  operation — we  must  conclude 
that  it  cannot  be  performed  without  the 
agency  of  teeth.  The  microscope  shows  us, 
in  a  well-prepared  palate  from  a  land  or  wa- 
ter-snail, rows  upon  rows  of  teeth,  contain- 
ing altogether  himdreds  and  hundreds  of 
molars.  The  shark  devours  animal  food,  and 
so  does  the  whelk.  But,  talk  of  a  shark's 
rows  of  teeth !  they  are  nothing  to  the  wea- 
pons that  line  the  mouth  of  a  whelk, — ^half-a- 
dozen  in  each  row  in  the  middle,  with  a  che- 
vaux-de-firise  of  tusks  on  either  side.  Are  a 
dozen  different  mollusk  palates — ^ready  for 
comparison  and  study— dear  at  half-a-guinea  ? 
Simply  think  of  the  time  and  cost,  requisite 
to  produce  them  as  home-made  articles. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  noAiing  superior 
to  the  immense  variety  of  objects  supplied, 
at  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  shillings  per  dozen 
by  Amadio,  of  Throgmorton  Street.  The 
sections  of  wood  are  very  perfect,  resembling 
exquisite  crochet^work  or  lace,  and  display- 
ing even  greater  beauty  imder  high  powers 
than  under  low,  which  is  a  test  of  their  excel- 
lence. Sponge  and  gorgonia  spicules  form 
another  set  of  lovely  minutiae  which  are  dif- 
ferent in  each  respective  species  of  zoophyte. 
Some  are  like  yeUow  Hercules'  clubs  of 
sugar-candy,  which  would  attract  wonderfully 
in  a  confectioner's  window;  others  are  cut- 
glass  billiard-cues  intermixed  with  crystal 
stars.  Objects  of  unusual  rarity,  or  difficulty 
or  unpleasantness,  are  dearer  everyi^here,  as 
it  is  only  reasonable.  That  charming  crea- 
ture, the  itch-insect, — a  discourse  has  been 
written  setting  forth  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  itch-disease — costs  four  shil- 
lings ;  the  bed-bug  is  a  less  expensive  luxur}*, 
though  more  so  than  the  ordinary  run  of  ob- 
jects. In  all  these,  the  microscope  illustrates 
the  wonders  of  creation ;  but  there  are  also 
preparations  wherein  the  art  of  man  is  ren- 
dered visible.  Upon  a  small  circle  of  glass 
is  a  dim  grey  spot  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  letter  U  at  the  beginning  of  this  sen- 
tence. To  the  naked  eye,  it  is  unmeaning 
and  indistinct.  Viewed  with  a  sufficient 
power,  it  displays  a  mural  monument,  on  the 
face  of  which  is  an  inscription,  in  nineteen 
lines  of  capital  letters,  "  In  Memory  of  Wil- 
liam Sturgeon  " — ^with  a  longer  biographical 
notice  than  I  have  room  for  here,  and  all 
within  considerably  less  than  the  limits  of 
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this  letter  U.  It  is  not,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, the  manual  result  of  patient  toil  and 
eye-straining;  nor  is  the  feat  accomplished 
by  clever  mechanical  arrangements ;  it  is  an 
application  of  the  photographic  art.  Not 
only  are  n&icroscopio  photographs  taken  from 
fixed  and  inanimate  objects,  like  the  above 
mural  monument,  but  also  from  living  per- 
sonages, and  even  groups  from  life. 

First,  an  ordinary  photograph  is  taken, 
say  four  and  a-quarter  inches,  by  three  and 
a-quarter.  The  picture  so  obtained  is  gradu- 
ally reduced  by  using  lenses  of  a  short  focal 
length.  When  an  engraving  or  a  monumen- 
tal tablet  has  to  be  reduced,  the  photographic 
picture  may  be  taken  much  smaller  in  the 
first  instance  ;  but  when  a  group  of  figures 
from  life  or  an  individual  portrait  is  required, 
a  lens  of  comparatively  greater  focal  length 
must  be  used.  It  is  impossible  to  get  from 
life,  a  very  small  picture  at  the  first  step ; 
because  the  various  portions  of  the  group 
would  not  all  be  distinctly  in  the  focus.  Mi- 
croscopic photographs  are  sold  at  four  and 
sixpence  each.  Loyal  or  loving  persons  can 
thus  carry  about  with  them,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
the  portrait  of  their  sovereign  or  their  sweet- 
heart, packed  in  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass. By  similar  means,  secret  correspon- 
dence can  be  carried  on.  A  microscopic 
message  photographed  on  glass,  might  pass 
through  a  multitude  of  hostile  hands,  without 
its  import  being  even  suspected.  Timid 
suitors  might  save  their  blushes  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  to  be  perused,  not 
under  the  rose,  but  under  the  microscope. 
But,  in  short,  without  being  nice  as  to  a  six- 
pence or  a  shilling,  it  is  convenient  to  be 
able  to  order  microscopic  preparations  of 
objects  that  incite  your  attention.  Thus,  I 
am  awaiting  the  mouth  of  a  medicinal  leech, 
to  be  better  enabled  to  inspect  its  lancets 
and  pump  ;  and,  having  discovered  for  myself 
what  others,  no  doubt,  have  discovered  be- 
fore— namely,  that  the  mouth  of  the  tadpole 
is  not  only  armed  with  cutting  teeth,  but  has 
two  or  three  rows  of  lips  outside,  that  are 
garnished  with  a  fringe  of  tooth-like  mous- 
taches— 1  have  requested  a  preparation  to  be 
made,  regardless  of  expense,  for  the  better 
examination  of  my  tadpole's  gimis. 

Amongst  continental  preparers,  Joseph 
Bourgogne,  of  Kue  Notre-Dame,  Paris,  stands 
preeminent.  He  is  a  man  whose  whole  soul 
is  in  his  art,  and  he  naturally  speaks  of  mi- 


crosoopic  preparation  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aids  to  science.  He  has  had  the 
great  advantage  of  constant  commtmication 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  Paris,  who 
have  aided  him  in  their  several  departments. 
From  Robin,  he  has  had  lessons  in  anatomy; 
from  Thuret,  in  the  structure  of  alga*.  Of 
late,  his  hiealth  has  become  impaired  in  con- 
sequence of  severe  application,  while  fab 
business  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  He  pro- 
poses, therefore,  to  divide  his  giand  micro- 
scopic empire  into  three  kingdoms — the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal— one 
of  which  he  vrill  bequeath  to  each  of  his  three 
sons.  M.  Bourgogne  discovered  the  male  of 
the  human  itch-insect,  which  discovery  made 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  not  having  been 
seen  before.  It  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pletely unknown  until  1840,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  never  found  in  the  furrow»  -of 
the  skin,  as  the  female  always  is.  Nobody 
then  suspected  that  the  male  lived  constantly 
on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis ;  being  also 
smaller  than  the  female,  it  escaped  observa- 
tion. Ten  years  afterwards,  amongst  three 
hundred  of  these  insects,  which  Monsieur  B. 
had  received  in  several  lots,  he  recognized  a 
single  male  by  its  agility,  and  by  its  fourth 
pair  of  paws,  which  had  suckers  at  their 
tips,  instead  of  long  bristles,  like  the  female. 
He  valued  the  precious  acarus  as  a  rarity, 
and  it  formed  part  of  his  collection  at  the 
London  exhibition  in  '52.  But,  Dr.  Bour- 
guignon  had  the  indiscretion  and  the  hardi- 
hood to  publish  a  pamphlet  denying  the 
existence  of  this  male  acarus,  as  well  as  o 
the  acarus  of  the  rabbit,  and  others.  M. 
Bourgogne,  urged  by  his  friends,  started  for 
London,  and  established  the  truth  of  the  fact 
by  bringing  back  the  treasured  object,  and 
having  a  drawing  made  from  it,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Annales  des  Maladies  de  la 
Peau.  And  then,  visiting  the  hospital  of  St. 
Louis,  he  captured  several  males  on  the  skin 
of  patients,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Hardy 
and  sundry  medical  studcbts.  The  question 
was  of  considerable  theoretical  and  physio- 
logical importance — touching,  as  it  did,  sjMn- 
taneous  generation  and  the  reproduction  of 
parasites  in  general.  M.  Bourgogne  proved 
that  itch-insects  are  males  and  females. 

'  \L  Bourgogne^s  best  preparations  are  excel- 
lent, with  the  merit  of  being  determined  and 
named ;  his  inferior  preparations  are  very  in- 
^iflerent,  lull  of  bubbles  and  dirt    For  in- 
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spection  by  persons  who  have  had  a  certain 
experience,  some  of  these  cheap  French  prep- 
arations arc  useful ;  but,  as  articles  of  luxury 
and  ornamental  art,  the  English  are  superior. 
M*Bourgognc  classes  his  productions  into 
first,  second,  and  third-choice  specimens. 
When  Beau  Brummel's  valet  came  down- 
stairs from  dressing  his  master  for  pinner,  he 
generally  brought  with  him  an  armful  of  dis- 
carded white  cravats.  "  These,"  he  explained, 
"  are  our  failures."  Just  so  we  may  suppose 
that  M.  Bourgogne's  third^hoice  prepara- 
tions— some  of  them  as  low  as  threepence- 
half|>enny  each  (what  can  you  expect  for 
threepence-halfpenny  ?)  are,  what  he  is  too 
prudent,  as  well  as  too  honest,  to  sell  at 
higher  prices  ;  "  our  failures,"  in  short.  And, 
as  good  French  preparations  are  costly, 
while  bad  ones  are  not  cheap,  an  English  col- 
lector has  no  motive  to  go  out  of  his  own 
countr}',  unless  perhaps  it  be  for  some  nov- 
elty in  the  way  of  morbid  anatomy,  or  other 
exceptional  cases. 

A  microscopic  museum  should  be  formed 
on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  a  picture 
gallery.  First,  there  should  be  nothing  but 
what  is  good ;  secondly,  there  should  be  va- 
riety, with  several  samples  of  all  the  great 
masters.  Preparers  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  during  several  years,  have 
each  of  them,  probably,  in  his  secret  store- 
house, some  treasure  whose  native  habitat, 
or  source  has  baffled  the  research  of  compet- 
ing collectors.  To  some,  the  superiority  of 
certain  instruments,  or  special  adroitness, 
may  give  the  superiority  in  certain  classes  of 
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objects.  The  microscopist  will  profit  by  all 
these  in  turn.  The  field  of  nature  ia  so  vast, 
that  every  student  may  gratify  his  own  pecu- 
liar taste.  It  is  desirable  to  have  some 
sequence  and  connection  in  the  objects  col- 
lected. Thus,  we  may  have  preparations  of 
the  principal  organs  of  the  domestic  fly,  to 
illustrate  its  economy ;  the  eye,  the  proboscis, 
the  foot,  the  spiracle,  and  other  parts  of  its 
bodily  frame.  The  scales  of  butterflies  and 
other  insects  aflbrd  ample  subjects  for  com- 
parison ;  the  cuticles  of  plants,  showing  their 
stomata,  or  perspiring  holes ;  sections  of 
bones  and  teeth;  starches  from  various 
plants ;  feathers,  hairs,  and  innumerable 
other  things  will  suggest  themselves.  A 
good  selection  of  the  spiracles,  or  breathing- 
holes  in  the  sides  of  different  larva)  and  in- 
sects would  afford  a  series  of  objects  to  which 
there  is  nothing  similar  in  birds  and  beasts. 
A  friend  to  whom  I  showed  the  spiracle  of 
the  house-fly,  exclaimed  in  astonishment  that 
nature  had  taken  more  pains  with  those  in- 
significant creatures  than  with  us. 

One  great  merit  of  modem  microscopes  is 
their  portability ;  if  the  reader  wish  to  test 
their  attractiveness,  let  him  arrive  some  rainy 
day  at  a  country  house  full  of  company, 
when  the  guests  are  prevented  from  enjoy- 
ing out-door  amusements.  Let  him  there 
produce  one  of  Amadio*s  forty-guinea  instru- 
ments, with  the  polarizing  and  dark-ground 
apparatus  complete,  accompanied  by  a  box- 
full  of  good  preparations,  and  he  will  work 
wonders. 


Philanthropy  in  Wine. — The  vine-disease  | 
has  injured  so  much  the  production  of  wine  in  j 
Portugal,  that  last  year'^  vintage,  as  we  learn  j 
from  Ridley  &  Co.'s  monthly  circular,  was ' 
virtually  lost  for  commercial  purposes,  only  i 
4000  pipes  having  been  made.  This  state  of  j 
things  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  project,  half- 

Shilanthropy,  half-business  speculation.  Baron 
e  Forrester  has  offered  to  take  the  vineyards  of 
a  parish  in  the  Douro  under  his  protection,  on 
terms  so  favorable  to  the  vine-farmers,  that  at 
first  sight  one  is  apt  to  regard  him  as  a  Quixotic 
enthusiast  in  good  works.  He  offers  to  be  at 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  applying  certain 
remedies  to  the  plants,  without  demanding  any 
return  for  his  capital  and  labor,  unless  the 
vintage  should  be  more  than  double  that  of  last 
vear;  and  even  then,  to  be  satisfied  with  one- 
half  of  the  grapes  gathered  above  that  double 
quantity,  and  to  l^  at  the  cost  of  gathering 


them  himself.  Should  the  proprietor  prefer 
paying  the  expenses  himself,  the  baron  under- 
takes to  furnish  him  with  the  remedy  at  cost- 
price,  and  to  manage  personally  the  operations, 
for  one-tenth  part  of  the  wine  made  in  excess  of 
double  last  year's  produce.  He  likewise  claims 
the  preference  in  the  purchase  of  whatever  wine 
the  proprietor  may  have  to  dispose  of  at  the 
market-price.  Notwithstanding  all  this  liberal- 
ity, it  is  said  that  the  native  farmers  have  no 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  sulphur,  which  is  proba- 
bly the  chief  part  of  the  proposed  remedies; 
while  the  English  intend  applying  the  antidote 
with  the  greatest  vigor.  Messrs  Ridley  &  Co. 
are  of  opinion  that  if  Baron  de  Forrester's 
overtures  are  listened  to  by  the  parish  he  has 
addressed,  it  will  be  the  meana  of  oonferring 
extensive  mutual  benefits^— CAam^ers'  Jour" 
nal. 


m 
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From  Ghambcn'  Journal. 
TOE  SOFT-HEARTED  POSTMAN. 

Very  true,  sir,  as  you  say ;  there  are  many 
more  young  lads  employed  as  postmen  than 
a  few  years  ago.  But  how  can  you  wonder 
at  it,  when  you  consider  how  the  business  has 
been  degraded,  sir!  How  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  men  like  me,  who  for  years  have 
token  an  interest  in  their  business,  should  be 
content  to  shove  letters  into  boxes  at  the  very 
doors  that  used  to  open  so  briskly  to  them  ! 
No,  sir,  it  was  more  than  my  human  nature, 
at  any  rate,  could  stand ;  and,  bad  as  trade  is, 
I'd  fifty  times  rather  die  selling  greens  and 
new-laid  eggs — when  I've  got  them — than  go 
rat-tatting  down  the  street  putting  letters 
into  boxes ! 

Well,  «ir,  /  can't  see  the  sa\'ing  of  time, 
always  excepting  the  houses  of  the  haristo- 
cracy,  and  pretty  nigh  all  them  had  boxes 
before  the  general  order  was  issued.  But  I 
don't  mean  them.  Where  I  felt  the  injur}' 
of  the  boxes,  was  in  the  comfortable  easy- 
going kind  of  houses  as  in  the  four  delivery-a- 
day  districts ;  pretty  houses  that  kept  their  two 
or  three  ser^'ants,  yet  where  the  young  ladies 
weren't  too  high  to  rush  to  the  door  before 
the  servant  could  come  and  take  the  letters. 
Bless  you,  sir,  boxes  ain't  no  convenience  at 
such  houses ;  /  was  never  kept  waiting ;  and 
youll  see  the  difference  of  putting  letters  into 
a  pretty  white  hand,  which  often  belonged  to 
a  sweet  face,  and  shoving  them  into  a  hole. 
Ugh !  no  wonder  I  couldn't  stand  it ! 

Yes,  sir,  I  thought  you'd  understand  the 
feeling.  Besides,  when  a  man  has  been  long 
on  one  beat,  he  soon  gets  to  know  the  sort  of 
letters  that  are  liked  best,  those  that  one 
doesn't  care  for,  and  those  blue,  thin,  com- 
mon papery  ones  that  people  would  much 
rather  be  without  A  man  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  his  letters  even  gets  to  know  certain 
handwritings ;  and  when  I  was  a  young  chap 
— not  bad-looking  either — many's  the  turn 
I've  given  the  pretty  faces  watching  me  round 
a  square.  If  I  got  in  my  sorting  a  letter,  the 
very  brother  to  lots  I  had  been  delivering  at 
one  house  for  a  month  past — bold  A«e  writ- 
ing, but  with  a  loving  touch  about  the  name, 
always  Miss,  and  a  fine  firm  seal — I  used  to 
put  it  last  in  my  packet,  and  go  past  the 
houAe  where  a  pretty  face  was  watching  me 
behind  the  blind,  and  so  right  round  the 
square.  When  I  got  back,  the  pretty  face 
was  atill  watching  me,  only  with  tn  anxious 
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clouded  look ;  and  then  I'd  give  a  start,  and 
run  up  the  steps,  as  though  I  had  just  dis- 
covered it;  and  the  door  would  open  sud- 
denly before  I  reached  it,  and — O,  how  I  did 
long  to  stop  and  see  her  read  it !  But  one 
grows  softer-hearted  as  one  grows  older ;  at 
least  I  did. 

Oh,  of  course,  sir,  we  are  not  ^ways  wel- 
come ;  and  many  a  time  I  have  seen  calm 
faces  that  did  not  seem  expecting  any  thing, 
change  to  such  a  deadly  pale,  when  I  handed 
in  a  black-edged  letter.  I  had  a  habit  of 
touching  my  hat  at  such  times  ;  they  didn't 
often  see  it ;  but  it  did  no  one  any  harm,  and 
used  to  do  me  good,  I  think'.  Then,  as  I 
grew  older,  and  saw  a  face  at  the  window 
that  couldn't  bear  much  waiting,  that  looked 
real  anxious,  I  got  into  a  way  of  not  looking 
at  her  if  I  had  letters  for  the  house,  and  not 
the  one.  If  I  did  not  look  at  her,  I  had  to 
wait  till  the  servant  came ;  but  if  I  looked 
up  quick,  I  used  to  hear  the  little  feet  come 
through  the  hall ;  and  sometimes  I  got  what 
I've  heard  called  a  grateful  look — and  yet  / 
didn't  write  the  letters.  Of  course  they 
weren't  all  so  kind  as  that.  Some  used  to 
take  the  letters  as  though  they  were  pieces  of 
wood.  Fve  heard  the  feet  come  fljing  along 
the  hall,  and  then  the  door  would  open 
slowly,  and  the  letter  be  received  as  if  it  were 
no  manner  of  consequence.  Well,  of  course, 
I  had  my  laugh  at  that  when  I  had  got  away. 
No,  the  only  boxes  I  knew  at  such  houses 
were  Christmas-boxes,  and  capital  ones  they 
were,  and  given  cheerfully  too.  I  suppose 
grand  people  are  too  high  to  care  for  their 
letters  like  that,  or  else  how  they  can  bear  to 
have  them  commented  upon,  and  handed 
about  from  one  servant  to  another,  and  at 
last  served  up  all  stale  on  a  silver  waiter,  I 
can't  think.  I  know  their  wavs  from  a  sister 
of  mine  who  has  lived  in  high  families. 
Why,  letters  treated  like  that,  ain't  no  better 
than  my  greens  when  they've  been  handled 
all  day — they  lose  all  their  crispness. 

Well,  sir,  I  can't  wholly  agree  with  you 
there  :  there  was  interest  in  the  citv  business, 
and  a  fearful  one  sometimes.  Not  so  much 
of  the  softer  kind;  though  I  have  seen 
young  chaps  fire  up  red-hot  when  I  handed 
in  a  dainty  little  white  note  along  with  the 
blue  ones.  But  I've  seen  merchants  set 
their  teeth,  and  draw  their  breath  hard,  as 
they  tore  open  letters  that  were  to  carry  life 
or  death,  as  ruin  or  success  followed  their 
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ventures.  Ah,  IVe  seen  many  a  sad  scene  in 
tlie  city ;  because  it's  easy  to  guess  what  you 
don't  see,  from  what  you  do.  I  remember 
well  a  house  in  one  of  the  narrow  city-lanes, 
where  the  office  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
the  rest  was  a  priTate  house — a  small  one, 
altogether  not  more  than  ten  rooms,  I  should 
say ;  but  there  were  only  five  people,  a  gen- 
tleman and  his  daughter,  and  three  servants. 
The  clerks — there  were  four  of  them — had 
nothing  to  do  with  upstairs.  The  young  lady 
uxts  a  lady,  and  no  mistake ;  rather  small, 
with  beautiful  fair  hair,  and  dark  blue  eyes, 
with  such  a  mouth — ah,  she  was  pretty — and 
always  dressed  in  such  light  pretty  muslins, 
that  I  rcntember  I  used  to  wonder  how  she 
kept  them  so  clean  in  the  smoky  city.  I  used 
to  wonder,  too,  why  she  lived  there,  instead 
of  in  her  proi)er  place  out  in  the  country,  for 
they  were  rich  enough  then  for  that ;  but  I 
heard  from  an  old  crony,  that  she  was  the 
last  of  a  large  family,  and  had  left  a  nice 
place  they  had  in  Surrey,  to  come  and  live  in 
the  city,  that  she  might  be  more  with  her 
father.  Of  course,  I  did  not  like  her  the  less 
for  that.  How  I  got  to  see  her,  was  in  this 
way.  I  came  at  last  to  go  up  the  first  pair 
of  stairs  pretty  regular  every  day,  with  one 
of  those  letters  I've  been  talking  of,  only 
somehow,  I  never  quite  liked  the  writing : 
there  was  a  stroke  now  and  then  slipped  out 
in  the  direction,  more  than  in  the  name,  that 
used  to  make  me  think  him  a  hard  one ;  and 
the  sweet  lady,  like  many  another,  soon  got  a 
habit  of  opening  the  door  for  me.  I  went  on 
in  this  way  pretty  nigh  three  months,  and 
had  noticed  during  that  time  the  old  gentle- 
man looking  paler  and  more  anxious  than 
usual ;  when  one  day,  I  handed  him  in  his 
letters,  and  then  began  my  usual  tramp  up 
stairs.  As  I  came  down  again,  I  happened 
to  look  through  the  glass  door,  when  I  saw 
the  poor  gentleman  had  fallen  back  in  his 
chair,  with  the  blood  gushing  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  a  letter,  that  had  fallen  from  his  hand, 
lying  open  on  the  floor.  All  the  clerks 
seemed  out,  for  he  was  alone,  so  I  went  in ; 
and  before  I  called  any  one  from  up-stairs,  I 
UKk  the  letter,  folded  it  up,  and  as  his  desk 
was  locked,  put  it  in  my  pocket  It  was  a 
bold  thing  to  do,  certainly ;  but  the  feeling 
came  strong  over  me  that  the  crash  had  come, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  none  of  the  clerks 
should  see  that  letter.  Then  I  went  up-stairs, 
and  with  a  single  knock,  that  sounded  queer 
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to  me  then,  told  the  servant,  who,  I  suppose, 
told  her  mistress  as  well  as  she  could.  Of 
course  there  was  great  confusion  and  sending 
for  doctors,  and  I  could  not  get  a  minute  to 
give  the  letter  to  the  poor  young  lady ;  be- 
sides, I  dare  not  stay  longer,  for  I  had  half 
my  letters  to  deliver ;  so  away  I  went  with 
the  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  many  a  sour 
look,  and  word  too,  I  got  for  being  so  late 
that  morning. 

You  may  suppose,  sir,  I  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable till  I  had  done,  for  I  thought  if  the 
old  gentleman  came  to  his  senses,  and  asked 
for  the  letter,  and  they  knew  nothing  about 
it,  it  would  spoil  all,  and  make  him  worse. 
As  soon  as  I  could  get  done,  I  went  and 
asked  to  see  the  young  lady,  for  I  was  deter- 
mined to  give  it  only  to  her.  They  seemed 
to  think  it  strange ;  but  at  last  she  came, 
looking  so  grave  but  very  quiet ;  and  I  told 
her,  poor  dear,  as  well  as  I  could,  as  I  gave 
her  the  letter,  and  said  where  I  had  found  it, 
that  I  was  afraid  the  news  contained  in  it  had 
made  her  father  break  the  blood-vessel,  and 
inquired  if  he  had  asked  for  it  She  said  no : 
he  was  not  allowed  to  speak ;  but  he  seemed 
very  anxious  about  something,  and  kept  en- 
treating her  with  his  eyes.  So  I  told  her,  if 
I  might  make  so  bold,  I  thought  she  had 
better  say  to  him  she  had  the  letter  safe,  and 
no  one  had  seen  it.  She  asked,  in  a  sort  of 
maze,  what  did  I  think  could  be  in  the  letter 
to  make  him  ill,  and  why  I  had  taken  it 
Well,  I  saw  she  had  not  a  suspicion  of  what 
was  coming  on  her,  and  so  I  just  said  that 
business  sometimes  went  wrong,  and  per- 
haps something  had  happened  to  trouble  the 
old  gentleman ;  and  she  seemed  so  forlorn- 
like,  that  I  could  not  help  asking  Kt  if  she 
hadn't  better  write  and  ask  some  aunt  or 
cousin  to  come  and  stay  with  her.  It  was  a 
great  liberty,  and  I  often  wondered  how  I 
could  do  it ;  but  she  seemed  to  take  it  quite 
naturally,  and  said  no  ;  there  was  no  one  she 
could  ask,  and  she  could  manage  ver>'  well; 
she — and  she  hesitated  a  little — had  a  kind 
friend.  Well,  sir,  the  news  of  the  failure 
did  not  get  abroad  for  a  week,  and  I  think 
that  week  of  quiet  saved  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man ;  and  for  that  week  I  still  went  regu- 
larly up-stairs  with  the  letter  to  comfort  the 
young  lady ;  but  the  day  of  the  failure  I 
went  up  as  usual  from  habit,  and  not  till  my 
hand  was  on  the  knocker  did  I  see  there  was 
no  letter.    I  snatched  my  hand  away,  as  if 
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the  nocker  were  fire,  and  slunk  down  the 
stairs  as  soitly  as  I  could,  for  it  came  upon 
me  all  at  once.  I  knew  then,  for  certain, 
that  he  teas  a  hard  one,  and  was  so  ashamed 
of  him,  that  I  could  not  bear  all  that  day  to 
think  of  the  young  lady.  Next  morning, 
though  I  was  almost  sure  how  it  would  be,  I 
looked  quite  anxiously  for  a  letter,  and,  as  I 
expected  there  was  none.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  as  I  was  sorting,  I  came  on  a  great 
thick  packet  in  his  writing,  and  then  I  saw  it 
was  indeed  all  over.  They  were  her  letters 
— pretty  loving  ones,  I  am  sure — ^which  the 
scoundrel  had  sent  her  back.  Well,  sir,  I 
was  getting  old  then,  as  I  said  before,  and  I 
was  such  a  fool,  that  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  take  them  that  de- 
livery. However,  I  found  waiting  only  made 
bad  worse,  besides  it  was  against  the  rules ; 
so  the  next  time  I  went  and  gave,  Tm  afraid. 
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a  very  poor  knock,  for  I  was  dreading  she 
might  come,  as  I  had  heard  the  old  gentle- 
man was  better.  And  there  sl^  was  when 
the  door  opened ;  and  when  I  tried  to  hold 
out  the  packet  as  if  it  were  nothing,  she — I 
shall  never  so  long  as  I  live  forget  her  face- 
took  them  more  steadily  than  I  gave  them, 
and  quietly  shut  the  door ;  but,  poor  dear,  I 
heard  the  sob  for  all  that.  I  never  saw  her 
after :  they  went  away  out  of  my  beat ;  and 
though  I  have  often  asked,  I  never  could  get 
news  of  them. 

Yes,  sir,  it's  very  true,  postmen  used  to  see 
something  of  life,  but  that's  all  over  now,  I 
don't  suppose  I  could  do  much  for  you  in  the 
greenery  line ;  but  if  you'd  patronize  my  new- 
laid  eggs,  I've  got  some  Cochin-Chinas  that  I 
expect  will  lay  regular  all  the  winter,  and  111 
be  proud  to  supply  you,  sir. 


Douglas  Jekrold's  WimcisMs. — Jerrold 
was,  beyund  all  doubt,  the  prince  of  English 
wits  in  his  day.  His  witticisms  were  gcuerally 
made  on  the  prompting  of  the  occasion ,  and 
surpriscil  every  one  by  the  quickness  with 
which  they  were  conceived  and  uttered.  What 
made  their  freedom  from  premeditation  the 
more  certain,  they  very  often  consisted  of  some 
clause  of  a  sentence— perhaps  of  but  a  single 
word — which  only  was  sense  as  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  some  other  person  had  just  said. 
Jerrold,  who  was  a  little  spare  man, with  an  oval, 
pallid  face,  a  keen  gray  eye,  and  resolute  mouth ; 
usually  sat  somewhat  aside  from  what  might 
be  called  the  current  of  conversjition,  and  only 
opened  his  mouth  when  he  could  cap  something 
with  a  ton  mot.  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  such  good  things,  when  put  in  print,  fall 
greatly  ^hort  of  the  imprestfiou  they  made  when 
first  uttere<i  by  their  author;  ncvertheUgs,  the 
few  which  here  follow,  taken  down  some  years 
ago,  will  perhaps  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  style 
of  the  man. 

At  a  dinner  of  a  society  connected  with  the 
fine  arts,  where  a  queen's  counsel  happened  to 
be  present,  the  Law  was  unexpectedly  toasted, 
out  of  compliment  to  him.  The  learned  gentle- 
man blundered  out  a  few  sentences,  stating  that 
he  did  n(>t  sec  how  the  law  could  be  considered 

as  one  of  the  artt •*  Black  !  "  rapped  out 

Jerrold,  like  a  dart  from  a  bow. 

On  a  literary  friend  producing  a  volume  of 
miBcellanies  under  the  title  of  Prot€  and  Verse, 
Jerrold  bantered  him  about  it>  as  "  Prose  and 
Worse.'' 


A  tedious  old  gentleman,  meeting  Jerrold  in 
Regent  Street,  and  having  stopped  him,  posed 
himself  into  button-holding  attitude,  while  pre- 
paring to  grapple.  **  Well,  Jerrold,  my  dear 
boy,  what  is  going  on  7  '*  •*  I  am,"  quoth  the 
wit,  instantly  shooting  off  along  the  pavement. 

A  dull  foreigner  was  indulging  in  a  raptur- 
ous description  of  the  beauties  of  the  Prodigue, 
**As  to  one  song  in  particular  (naming  the 
song),  I  was  quite  carried  away."  **  Is  there 
anybwly  here  that  can  sing  it?  **  said  Jerrold. 

8omebo<ly  told  Jerrold  that  George  Robbina, 
the  auctioneer,  was  dead;  **  and,  of  course,** 
%dd(Kl  the  gentleman,  **  his  business  will  go  to 
the  devil."  **  Oh,  then  he'll  get  it  again," 
said  the  wit. 

A  friend  was  telling,  one  evening,  where  he 
had  been  dining,  and  what  he  got  to  eat. 
**  There  was  one  article  I  never  saw  before; 
none  of  you  could  guess  what  it  was — it  was  % 
soup  made  of  calves*  tails."  **  Extremes 
meet,*' was  Jerrold's  remark. 

A  literary  friend,  who  had  set  up  a  neat  ba- 
rouche with  a  pair  of  grays,  drove  Jerrold  out 
one  day  into  the  country.  As  they  passed 
through  a  village,  the  people  came  to  their 
doors  to  behold  the  pretty  equipage.  *'  I  think 
they're  rather  struck  with  our  grays,"  re- 
marked the  charioteer.  **  I  wonder  what  thcj 
would  say  of  our  duns  T  '*  quoth  Jerrold. 

He  had  a  theory  in  the  spirit  of  the  Caudle 
lectures,  that  women  rather  likbd  that  their 
husbands  should  stay  out  late  occasionally — *'  it 
gives  them  a  wrong,'* 
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From  Th«  Xrvnlng  Poet. 
HOOPS,  BONNETS  AND   OTHER  THINGS. 

BY  JOHN  SMITH. 

Time  waa  when  the  American  people  were 
charged  with  prudery,  and  our  friends  across 
the  great  ferrj'  scoffed  at  our  squeamishness 
about  talking  of  things  and  calling  them  by 
their  right  names.  There  may  have  been 
reason  for  this,  once,  but  we  have  gotten 
bravely  over  it,  and  the  time  seems  to  have 
come,  spoken  of  in  a  book  not  too  much  read, 
when  there  is  nothing  secret  that  shall  not 
be  made  known,  nor  hid  that  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed, and  when  what  is  spoken  in  the  ear 
in  closets  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house- 
tops. 

Still,  enough  of  our  prudery  remains  to 
cause  many  to  question  whether  the  re-action 
may  not  have  carried  us  too  far,  and  whether 
there  be  not  many  things  proclaimed  in 
public  prints  that  were  just  as  well  left  out 
of  print  altogether. 

Time  was  when  the  particulars  of  female 
apparel  were  quietly  veiled  from  public  view, 
and  when  no  one  was  supposed  to  know 
more  than  was  revealed  on  the  outside ;  but 
now  there  is  no  such  refierve.  Patterns  of 
the  most  recJurche  garments  are  set  forth  in 
our  magazines,  and  the  garments  themselves 
paraded  for  inspection  in  the  shop  windows, 
while  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  forms,  and  va- 
rious instruments  of  torture  (apparently) 
are  spread  forth  to  view  in  very  trans- 
parent glass  cases.  Nay,  to  her  own  sex' 
alone  is  not  confined  the  sale  of  these  ar- 
ticles, but  men  profess  to  tell  what  will  fit 
and  what  will  suit  the  shape ;  and  if  a  woman 
does  but  quietly  glance  at  a  skirt  lying  in 
her  way,  up  starts  clerk  or  principal,  to  de- 
claim upon  its  merits,  as  the  newest  and 
latest;  and  to  assure  her  that  this  or  that  is 
transcendant  in  its  perfection,  and  cannot  fail 
to  be  precisely  what  she  wants ! 

Pray,  how  should  they  know  ?  And  yet,  I 
suppose  they  do.  "  Mr.  Draper,"  said  the 
amiable  Mrs.  \V,  in  my  hearing,  "  in  those 
flounced  skirts,  are  the  flounces  of  the  same 
material  as  the  skirts  ?  "    **  Yes,  Madame." 

"And   how  much  does  it   take?"    " 

yards,  Madame,  for  you,  I  should  think,"  and 
Mr.  D.  blushed,  if  the  lady  did  not 

Volumes  have  been  vnitten  on  the  vexed 
question  of  hoops,  and  yet,  so  long  as  they 
are  a  fashion,  they  will  roll,  and  when  they 
cease  to  be  a  fashion  they  will  be— rid^:u- 


louB.  Like  all  foolish  things,  they  have  their 
advantages.  All  agree  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  walk  in  them  than  with  long,  heavy  skirts 
swinging  about  their  feet ;  but,  because  they 
are  convenient  so  far,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  have  been  carried  to  so  out- 
rageous an  extreme.  Moderation  would  do 
away  with  all  the  disadvantages,  if  such  a 
thing  as  moderation  were  but  known  here. 

As  a  relief  from  the  heavy,  sweeping  flow 
of  skirts  which  fashion  prescribed  before  their 
day,  hoops  are  a  positive  blessing.  Words 
cannot  express  the  mischief  and  evil  of  those 
things,  and  the  utter  abomination  they  were. 
One  principle  has  been  entirely  forgotten,  or 
considered  only  as  regards  men— that  the 
shoulders  seem  to  have  been  made  to  hang 
clothes  on.  In  these  days  they  are  quite  re- 
lieved from  this  or  any  other  burden— eman- 
cipated, in  fact — and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  garments  hangs  at  the  waist,  where  there 
are  f^w  or  no  bones  to  resist  the  pressure, 
and  where,  of  course,  the  strongest  has  the 
best  of  it.  If  bands  and  tapes  and  whale- 
bones have  the  day,  the  poor  ribs  sink  in  and 
yield ;  hence  the  wasp^waist  and  the  hour- 
glass form. 

A  very  simple  remedy  for  all  this  is  easily 
found,  and  may  as  well  go  into  the  papers, 
with  other  particulars.  A  body  fitting  the 
figure  and  shoulders  like  a  low-necked  dress, 
and  on  the  waist  or  belt,  buttons  to  which  the 
skirts  may  be  fastened  by  button-holes  or 
loops. 

This  is  the  grand  remedy.  Won't  some- 
body try  it  P  Won't  somebody  put  one  in 
among  the  fashion-plates,  and  call  it  the 
"  Eureka,"  or  some  high-sounding  name  ? 

If  hoops  were  only  just  right !  But  only  now 
and  then  one  is  so ;  the  most  of  them  have 
an  ungraceful  "  swag,"  which  is  so  common 
it  is  becoming  the  type  of  elegance. 

Not  long  ago  I  spied  from  a  neighboring 
area  two  colored  nymphs,  in  all  the  beauties 
of  pink  and  yellow  and  blue  adornments,  and 
plenty  of  lace  and  flowers.  As  they  set  out, 
one,  a  little  in  advance,  says  to  the  other, 
"Sally,  look  at  me  and  see  if  I  squirm 
enough."  ( 

As  in  my  daily  walks  to  my  business  I  ob- 
serve the  daily  walks  of  my  hooped  friends, 
I  conclude  this  is  no  caricature. 


«  0  Wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  ourseli, '  * &c. 

But  we  should  have  little  comparatively 


to  \ 
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say  about  fashions,  if  they  were  not  hurtful, 
and  little  charge  of  this  kind  has  been  made 
against  the  ridiculously  small  bonnets,  save 
the  theory  of  some  learned  M.  D.  in  Europe, 
who  thought  neuralgia  had  increased  from 
the  exposure  of  the  head.  Nonsense !  What, 
then,  would  become  of  the  Dutch  sisters  who 
land  every  day  on  our  shores,  and  who  never 
had  a  bonnet  on  their  heads? 

No,  there  is  a  new  theory,  and  it  is  at  least 
safe  to  say  "  there  is  something  in  it." 

Bonnets,  now-a-days,  seem  to  have  been 
made  on  the  sliding  scale,  and  you  have  only 
to  look  at  the  distressed  faces  under  them — 
I  beg  pardon,  before  them — and  the  ungrace- 
ful movements  of  the  head,  now  thrown  back 
to  push  on  by  the  shoulders,  now  strained  up 
to  hold  them  in  their  place,  to  be  convinced 
mat  they  arc  unnatural  and  uncomfortable, 
and  a  sad  trial  of  patience. 

But  the  secret  of  the  headaches  lies  further. 
Bonnets  must  be  tied  very  tightly  to  stay  on 
at  all,  and  it  is  only  by  a  constant  effort  of 
the  muscles  under  the  chin  that  they  can  be 
kept  in  their  places.  This  causes  pressure  on 
the  nerves,  hinders  the  circulation,  and  is,  in 


fact,  much  like — a  tight  cravat.  Hence  the 
headache,  of  course.  It  is  truth  and  experi- 
ence. I  know  from  those  who  have  tried  it. 
My  wife,  who  tells  me  all  these  things,  wears 
her  bonnets  on  her  head.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  /  insist  on. 

When  we  were  married,  we  mutually  agreed 
that  I  was  to  settle  all  important  questions, 
and  she  all  that  were  unimportant !  This  is 
the  only  important  question,  that  has  come 
up  in  all  these  ten  years,  this  bonnet  ques- 
tion, and  here  I  fancy  her  common  sense 
goes  with  me. 

One  day  she  wore  one  of  these  abomina- 
tions and  came  home  with  a  doleful  face  and 
a  headache.  We  speculated  on  the  cause. 
Suspecting  the  "  love  of  a  bonnet,"  she  tried 
it  again  the  next  day,  with  the  same  result ; 
she  described  the  choking  sensation,  the  con- 
stant effort  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  a  continual 
consciousness  of  bonnet,  and  her  surprise 
when  she  came  home  to  find,  after  all  her  ex- 
ertions, that  it  was  hanging  around  her 
neck. 

She  had  it  made  oyer  and  hot  a  headache 
since.  Q.  £.  D. 


GoLD-DtOQiNQ  Scene.  —  Twenty  thousand 
people,  at  least,  were  all  scuffling  togellaT  like 
ants  in  an  ant's  nest,  or  tadpoles  in  a  pool. 
The  whole  valley,  through  which  ran  the  creek 
or  brook,  for  several  miles  was  in  the  act  of  be- 
ing  turned  upside  down.  Close  as  the  crowd 
could  press  upon  each  other  so  as  to  leave  the 
prescribed  number  of  feet  for  each  party,  they 
were  digging,  deWing,  throwing  up  earth,  car- 
rying away  bags  of  it,  supposed  to  contain  the 
gold,  to  the  creek,  and  there  delivering  it  to 
other  crowds,  who,  at  a  long  line  of  cradles, 
were  in  as  great  a  bustle,  throwing  in  the 
earth,  rocking  it  to  and  fro  under  deluges  of 
water  from  tin  dippers.  There  was  an  inces- 
sant noise  of  rattling  cradles  and  shouting 
voices.  Strange  figures,  all  yellow  with  clay, 
and  disguised  in  bushy  beards,  and  veils  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  seemed  too  desperately  busy 
to  have  time  to  breathe.  It  was  all  one  agitated 
scene  of  elbowing,  swearing,  hacking,  hewing, 
and  shoveling.  Not  a  tree  was  left  standing 
over  the  whole  great  space,  and  the  sun  flamed 
down  on  unsheltered  heaps  and  holes  of  gravel, 
with  a  burning,  sweltering  force. — HowiiVs 
Tallangetta. 


hard-faced  bankers  and  bureaucrats,  have  been 
aggravated  by  finding  in  that  most  secret  drawer, 
which  ought  to  have  held  a  codicil,  or  a  jewel — 
a  tress,  a  glove,  a  flower  ?  The  searcher  looks 
at  the  object  for  a  moment,  and  then  throws  it 
into  the  rubbish-basket;  with  a  laugh  if  he  is 
good  natured,  with  a  curse  if  he  is  vicious  or  dis- 
appointed. Let  it  lie  thero^though  the  dead 
miser  valued  it  above  all  his  bank  stock,  and 
kissed  it  oftener  than  he  did  his  living  and  law- 
ful wife  and  children — what  is  it  worth  now  ? 
Say,  as  the  grim  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  wrote  on 
his  love-token.  **  Only  a  woman's  hair.'*— 
Guy  Livingstone. 


Tales  in  Secret  Drawers. — I  wonder  how 
often  the  executors  of  old  college  fellows,  or  of 


Norwegian  Putsiqce. — The  Norwegians  are 
big  enough  and  strong  enough,  to  be  sure,  but 
their  carriage  is  awkward,  and  their  faces  not 
only  plain,  but  ugly.  The  country  women  we 
saw  were  remarkable  in  this  latter  respect,  bat 
nothing  could  exceed  their  development  of 
waist,  bosom  and  arms.  Here  is  the  stuff  of 
which  Vikings  were  made,  I  thought,  but  there 
has  been  no  refining  or  ennobling  since  those 
times.  These  ard  the  rough  primitive  formations 
of  the  human  race — ihe  bare  granite  and  eneiss, 
from  which  sprouts  no  luxuriant  foliage;  out  ut 
best  a  few  simple  and  hardy  flowers. — Bayard 
Taylor  in  Northern  Europe, 
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From  ChAinben'  JoumaL 
DESIGNEE'S  ATELIERS  IN  PABIS. 


There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  Paris-lifi 
social,  political,  industrial,  artistic,  fashionable, 
or  gastronomic— which  is  not  familiar  to 
general  readers.  All  its  picturesque  duster 
of  social  grades,  from  the  i&ded  regime  that 
lingers  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  to  the 
chifibnnier  population  that  studs  the  sloping 
pavement  of  the  Mont  Ste.  Genevieve,  have 
been  sketched,  caricatured,  and  moralized 
upon,  in  every  possible  aspect.  Events,  some 
of  them  gloomy,  some  pleasant,  have  famil- 
iarized that  class  of  sHppered  and  fireside 
travellers,  who,  as  Cowper  says,  "  run  the 
great  circle,  and  are  still  at  home,"  with  most 
of  the  celebrated  spots  and  edifices  of  this 
beautiful  city.  Notre  Dame  and  the  Madeline 
are  as  well  known  to  most  of  them  as  the 
cathedrals  of  Lincoln  and  Durham,  or  as  the 
streets  and  squares  of  the  nearest  county 
town.  The  double  belt  of  Boulevards,  the 
Champs  Elys^e — with  palaces  and  the  noblest 
square  in  Europe  at  one  end,  crowned  at  the 
other  with  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  "  Gate 
of  the  Star" — create  no  stranger  feeling 
than  connects  itself  with  the  mention  of 
Kotten  Row  or  the  green  slopes  of  Kensing- 
ton. Amongst  numerous  word-photographs, 
however,  of  the  different  industrial  classes  of 
Paris,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
detailed  reference  to  the  designers  for  textile 
fabrics — a  class  of  workmen-artists  who  help 
very  materially  to  sustain  the  reputation  of 
this  city  in  all  that  relates  to  taste,  novelty, 
and  fashion.  Under  the  present  imperial 
sway,  graced  by  a  lady  whose  beauty  loses 
nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  Jose- 
phine or  Marie  Antoinette,  Paris  does  not 
seem  likely  to  resign  ita  long-standing  privi- 
lege as  the  dispenser  of  fashions.  Paradoxical 
as  it  seems,  amid  all  other  changes,  Paris,  in 
its  most  changeful  character,  remains  un- 
changed. The  repeated  storms  of  revolution 
that  have  cleared  away  dynasties  and  time- 
honored  institutions,  have  left  untouched  the 
subtile  despotism — h  iyran  des  femmes  et,' 
dtsfats — that  yet  dictates  to  every'  comer  of 
civilized  Europe  the  code  of  ribbons,  pat- 
terns, feathers,  and  flounces.  The  same 
source  from  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  we  were  supplied  with  patches, 
periwigs,  and  poetry,  still  furnishes  our  man- 
ufjEUJturers  with  designs,  and  our  metropolitan 
theatres  with  fiarces.     Sceptres  have   been 


shivered  and  thrones  shattered,  but  the  wand 
of  fashion's  *'  fickle  queen  **  is  as  potent  as 
ever,  most  honored  when  most  capricious, 
most  venerated  when  most  ridiculous.  There 
she  continues  to  sit  in  undisputed  honor, 
"  with  quips  and  cranks  and  wreathed 
smiles ;  "  fearless  of  powers  either  monarchial 
republican,  or  imperial;  with  the  fragments 
of  countless  and  once-worshiped  fancies  scat- 
tered at  her  feet,  thick  as  autumnal  leaves 
that  strew  the  brooks  of  Vallombrosa. 

Few  better  illustrations  can  be  supplied  of 
this  state  of  things  than  those  to  which  we 
are  about  to  refer.  The  Parisian  establish- 
ments for  industrial  design — ^those  at  least 
in  connection  with  the  printing  of  textile 
fabrics — are  principally  supported  by  their 
transactions  with  English  manufacturers. 
After  all  the  encouragement  which  has  been 
given  to  the  introduction  and  establishment 
of  schools  of  design  in  our  country,  with  a 
view  to  raising  up  a  superior  class  of  native 
art-workmen,  English  printers  continue  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  skill,  and  the  trade  in 
France  for  the  exportation  of  Parisian 
designs  is  manifestly  flourishing  and  increas- 
ing. Several  new  atehers  have  sprung  up 
very  recently,  chiefly  dependent  upon  that 
miracle-working  agency,  British  capital.  The 
continuance  of  such  a  system  is,  of  course, 
variously  accounted  for ;  some  asserting  that 
our  art-education,  as  applied  to  manufactures, 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  display  its  results : 
others,  that  the  too  direct  and  meddlesome 
interference  of  the  potentates  of  Marlborough 
House  with  trade  interests,  has  tended  to 
retard  the  bud  it  should  have  more  gently 
helped  into  flower ;  whilst  another  party  of 
tolerably  resigned  temperament,  accepts  the 
fact  of  our  obligations  to  French  taste  and 
invention  as  neither  disennobling  nor  humili- 
ating, insomuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  represent 
a  feature  of  that  mutual  national  dep^idence 
which  knits  together  the  difierent  parts  of 
modem  civilization. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  birds  of  passage  are 
not  more  punctual  in  their  migrations  than 
Enghsh  and  Scotch  printers  in  their  peren- 
nial pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  fashion. 
The  agreea!}Ie  relaxation  from  the  dull  routine 
of  commercial  life'  which  such  a  custom 
afibrds,  thus  combining  both  pleasure  and 
profit,  contributes  no  doubt  to  its  perpetua- 
tion. As  the  spring  or  autumnal  season 
approaches,  a  few  of  the  bolder  and  more 
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adventurous  leaders  of  tlie  trade  give  the 
first  signals  of  departure;  the  reward  of 
whose  more  forward  and  speculative  spirit 
consists  in  catching  the  budding  novelty — the 
"  feeling  "  of  the  season — in  all  its  virgin 
freshness,  ere  it  has  become  multiplied  in  a 
thousand  inferior  ways,  and  whilst  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  nascent  bloom  and  attractiveness 
which  belongs  to  an  unhackneyed  fashion. 
In  the  wake  of  these,  come  the  timid  and 
numerous  progeny  that  exist  and  flourish 
upon  the  second-hand  and  half-exhausted  fan- 
cies of  the  more  courageous  magnates  of  the 
market ;  and  yet,  wonderful  indeed  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  individuals  of  this  class 
push  their  claims  to  all  the  honors  and  merits 
of  invention  and  originality.  But  the  most 
pitiful  era  in  the  onward  and  downward  his- 
tory of  the  characteristic  ideas  of  any  partic- 
ular season,  is  when  they  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  "low-priced  men"  and  "jobbers." 
These  men  are  content  to  possess  themselves 
in  patience  at  Home,  till  well  and  woof,  and 
block  and  cylinder,  have  brought  the  hard- 
won  noveltj- — upon  the  original  production 
of  which  so  much  wit  and  money  have  been 
expended — into  the  form  of  merchandise, 
already  started  upon  its  long  journey  to 
remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  Then  com- 
mences their  unenviable,  though  often  money- 
making  vocation.  Pitiable  are  the  transform- 
ations which  many  good  things  are  destined 
to  undergo  when  they  reach  such  ruthless 
hands!  The  eagerness  of  these  individuals 
to  popularize  and  cheapen  the  ideas  and 
labors  of  others,  is  as  amazing  as  it  is  uncon- 
scientious. If  some  aspiring  "high-art" 
printer  were  to  bring  out  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael  at  6d.  per  yard,  we  J^ave  not  the 
least  doubt  that  one  or  more  of  this  forward 
race  would  rest  neither  day  nor  night  till  they 
had  transferred  the  designs  to  inferior  cloth, 
"  «ftd  put  you  them  in "'  at  3|d. !  Some 
slight  alteration  of  course  would  be  made, 
suflBcient  to  escape  the  mere  letter  of  the 
law,  and  render  the  genius  of  the  "  great 
master"  still  more  questionable  than  has 
been  already  done  by  the  criticisms  of  Rus- 
kin.  With  this  brief  tribute  to  such  merits, 
revenons  a  nos  montons. 

Several  of  the  leading  design-ateliers  in 
Paris  consist  of  from  forty  to  fifty  workmen, 
though  they  generally  dwindle  down  to  about 
half  the  number  during  the  morte  saisons. 
These  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  two 


annua]  seasons,  after  the  demand  for  the  light 
or  dark  styles  has  been  nearly  exhausted. 
To  those  designers  who  are  in  employment, 
the  morte  saison  is  frequently  a  time  of 
wearisome  attempts  at  creating,  anticipating, 
and  guessing  the  taste  of  the  next  busy 
period.  No  farmer  feels  greater  anxiety  at 
the  approach  of  seed-time  or  harvest— -no 
philosopher  is  more  bewildered  in  attempting 
to  predict  from  the  "  signs  of  the  times  " — no 
premier  is  more  "at  sea"  during  a  recess, 
than  these  caterers  to  novelty  when  the 
fashions  are  in  a  kind  of  transitional  or  chry- 
saline  stage.  There  is  more  order  and 
sequence,  however,  in  the  successions  of  the 
styles  associated  with  textile  fabrics,  than 
some  grave  people  imagine :  of  this  philoso* 
phy,  the  French  designers  are  rcmarkablv 
cognizant;  though  the  practical  application 
of  it  dunng  such  times  as  those  we  have 
referred  to,  is  attended  with  an  unknown 
degree  of  uncertainty  and  embarrassment. 

The  hours  of  labor  to  which  these  work- 
men are  accustomed  are  somewhat  long,  cod« 
sideriug  the  artistic  and  sedentary  character 
of  their  occupations,  which  may  very  fairly  be 
said  to  be  of  those 

**  Which  waste  the  marrow  and  consume  the 
brain." 

In  this  respect,  they  are  much  less  favored 
than  the  designers  employed  in  the  print 
firms  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The  ordi- 
nary hours  of  the  French  designers,  in  such 
establishments  as  are  under  our  notice — very 
few  of  this  class  in  Paris  being  in  the  exclusive 
employ  of  the  printers — are  from  seven  a.m. 
to  six  P.M. ;  though  very  often,  when  crowds 
of  English  customers  are  in  Paris,  waitingjto 
return  homo  with  the  products  of  Parisian 
skill,  these  workmen  toil  on,  hand  and  brain, 
for  weeks  together,  till  late  every  night,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  generally  over  a 
portion  of  the  Sunday.  Their  intensity  and 
capacity  for  close  application,  would  be  thought 
incredible  by  those  who  only  know  the  French 
as  they  have  seen  them  strolling  along  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiensor  the  Champs  Elys^; 
who  measured  their  endurance  by  the  patience 
and  good-manners  they  display  in  waiting  at 
the  doors  of  a  theatre,  or  the  untiring  energy 
they  devote  to  the  mad  frolics  of  a  bal  masque 
at  the  Opera  Comique. 

We  have  seea  a  great  amount  of  exaggera- 
tion and  misstatement  respecting  the  remun- 
eration of  French  designers.     Since  manu- 
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&cturer8,  instead  of  employing  a  staff  of 
designers,  each  according  to  his  requirements, 
^ave  begun  to  depend  upon  large  ateliers  for 
tneir  supply  of  designs,  the  rate  of  wages  has 
gradually  sunk.  A  chef  (V atelier  may  occa- 
ionally  receive  six  or  seven  thousand  francs 
per  annum,  though  an  ordinary  workman 
would  cousider  himself  handsomely  remun- 
erated a^  half  such  a  sum. 

The  facilities  which  Paris  offers  to  the 
attainment  of  varied  excellence  in  design, 
and  the  temptations  it  offers  in  so  many  other 
•aspects,  help  to  give  a  very  motley  aspect  to 
the  groups  that  compose  these  workshops. 
In  the  national,  provincial,  and  individual 
varieties  of  which  they  ai'c  made  up,  they 
present  faithful  epitomes  of  the  similarly 
diversified  world  of  Paris  itself.  The  princi- 
pal supply  of  workmen  is  from  the  city  and 
surrounding  district  of  Miilhausen,  in  Upper 
Alsace,  where  the  printing  of  textile  fabrics 
—excluding  silks — is  carried  on  to  a  greater 
extent  and  to  greater  perfection  than  in  any 
other  part  of  France.  Here  they  become 
acquainted  with  the  practical  operations  and 
executive  conditions  of  their  art,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  which  is  as  necessary  to  the 
industrial  designer  as  artistic  excellence  and 
taste.  Though  exceedingly  skilful  in  all  that 
directly  relates  to  their  business,  these  Alsa- 
cians  are  not  remarkable  either  for  intelli- 
gence or  refinement.  Situated  on  the  borders 
of  two  great  empires,  and  ceded  to  France 
only  near  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  Alsace  possesses  neither  the  nation- 
ality nor  the  language  of  either  its  former  or 
present  rulers.  Its  inhabitants  speak  a  Ger- 
man that  would  be  as  useless  as  Greek  to  a 
Berliner,  and  a  French  that  is  a  sore  riddle 
wO  Parisians.  Switzerland  also  supplies  its 
quota  to  these  ateliers,  of  whom  we  may  just 
as  well  observe,  that  they  generally  seem  to 
manifest  a  much  heartier  love  of  the  "  beau- 
ties of  nature  ^  which  are  to  be  found  within 
the  Parisian  frontier^  than  ever  they  enter- 
tained for  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  their 
native  land.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few 
Frenchmen  from  different  provinces,  a  sprink- 
ling of  Germans,  Dutch,  Flemings,  seldom 
more  than  one  or  two  Parisians,  and  perhaps 
a  solitary  Englishman.  After  this  general 
introduction,  wc  may  set  the  reader  at  once 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  singularly  mis- 
cellaneous laboratories  of  design. 

There  is  a  young  fellow  in  a  color-be- 


smeared blouse,  and  a  pointed  imperial  and 
beard — indicative,  we  suppose,  of  a  certun 
political  school — angrily  defending  some  sus- 
pected  policy  of  Girardin  against  the  insinua- 
tions of  an  opposite  party ;  and  yet,  amid 
argument  and  sarcasm,  the  rich  and  elaborate 
cashmere  upon  which  he  is  engaged  keeps 
growing  more  finished  and  beautiful;  color 
after  color,  and  form  after  form,  are  being 
swiftly  dashed  in,  as  though  there  were  some 
latent  sympathy  between  the  progressing 
design  and  the  articles  of  the  "  thunderer  *' 
of  La  Presse.  Another,  busy  with  the  deli- 
cate hues  and  gracefully  trailing  forms  of  a 
composition  for  muslin,  is  at  the  same  time 
relating  some  mad  fireak  of  the  previous  night 
at  a  cheap  masquerade ;  and  yet,  here  again, 
the  work  both  of  speakers  and  listeners  goes 
gaily  on.  A  group  of  more  critical  character 
are  commenting  upon  the  last  drama  of 
Ponsard,  or  the  last  attraction  at  the  Vari^^^s ; 
undisturbed  by  the  proximity  of  a  few  other 
shopmates,^  who,  amidst  mingled  humming 
and  whistling,  are  trying  to  make  out  some 
half-remembered  air  from  //  Trovatore. 
Two  or  three,  whose  phlegmatic  aspects 
letray  their  nationality,  are  indulging  in  odd 
vocal  reminiscen'^es  of  Vaderland;  and»  as 
though  there  should  be  some  proof  that  fog- 
land  as  well  as  cloud-land  is  duly  represented 
here,  another  workman  who  stammers  out  his 
French  with  a  genuine  British  accent,  is 
boldly  denying  the  assertion  of  a  hero-wor- 
shipping Parisian  that  Hudson  Lowe  had 
empoisonne  notre  grand  homme.  Working 
away  in  silence — almost  the  only  oi;e  who  is 
domg  so — wc  note  a  middle-aged  individual, 
of  a  rather  saddened  and  thoughtful  look. 
His  history  is  not  a  cheerful,  though  a  com- 
mon one.  In  his  youth,  he  dreamed  of  be- 
coming a  great  artist;  later,  spent  many 
years  at  Rome,  Florence,  Venice;  returned 
to  France,  failed  in  his  endeavorsy  ^met 
poverty  face  to  face,  and  here  he  is,  perpe- 
trating silly  fancies  for  a  Manchester  calior 
printer,  instead  of  embodying  immortal  im 
aginations  on  canvas !  Another  characteris- 
tic personage  ought  scarcely  to  be  passed 
over — an  unshaven  fellow  in  a  coarse  blue 
blouse,  who  is  grinding  away  on  a  large  glass 
slab  at  a  mass  of  ultramarine,  an  operation 
which  he  considers  settles  his  claim  to  be 
ranked  vi'iiYi, messieurs  les  artistes.  In  litera« 
truth,  howler,  he  is  simply  gargon  of  the 
establishment,  to  the  duties  of  which  humble 
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position  he  gratuitously  adds  those  of  chief 
jester.  On  gastronomic  themes  he  is  almost 
as  eloquent  as  the  writer  of  the  celebrated 
essay  on  Roast  Pig,  to  credit  which,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  hear  him  expatiate  upon  the  flavor 
of  some  smoked  ham,  which  he  managed  to 
convey  to  Mont  Pamasse  from  the  cellars  of 
the  royal  palace,  just  after  the  "  citizen  king  " 
had  taken  French  leave.  Unpatriotic  gour- 
mand! 

The  foregoing  sketch — true  to  facts  so  far 
as  it  extends — may  afford  some  idea  of  the 
confused  conflux  of  national  and  provincial 
peculiarities,  sentiments,  creeds,  and  opinions 
which  frequently  characterize  the  design- 
ateliers  of  Paris.  The  discordant  tapage  of 
dialects  and  jargons  in  which  all  his  material 
seeks  and  finds  utterance,  is  certainly  more  em- 
harassing  than  auxiliary  to  a  novice  in  the 
French  language.  Fortunately,  in  this  respect 
at  least,  the  writer — who  was  a  practical 
designer  in  one  of  these  ateliers  for  a  long 
period — sat  next  to  a  young  Parisian.  Here, 
at  least,  was  some  chance  of  getting  to  hear 
a  little  undefilcd  Fj-ench.  But  our  rown, 
though  beardless,  was  deep  in  socialism ;  and 
would  have  babbled  all  day  long  in  defence  and 
explanation  of  phalansterianism,  Fourierism, 
and  other  ingenious  systems,  had  we  not 
hinted  to  him  now  and  then,  as  gently  as  pos> 
ible,  that  he  was  a  thorough  "  bore." 
Whether  in  silence,  however,  or  in  noisy  con- 
fusion— the  latter  Bcems  to  act  as  a  stimulus 
rather  than  a  hindrance — the  varied  kinds  of 
design  upon  which  these  workmen  are  en- 
g^ed  are  actively,  steadily,  and  earnestly 
going  on  ;  novelties  are  being  generated  in 
swift  succession ;  the  tastes  of  civilized  and 
uncivilized  peoples  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Ganges,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Brazils, 
are  being  thoroughly  and  cleverly  catered  to. 
Nowhere  do  workmen  go  through  their  aj)- 


It  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  the 
work  in  which  French  designers  are  engaged, 
and  in  which  they  so  undeniably  excel ;  but 
a  few  observations  upon  the  character  of  in- 
dustrial design  in  general,  as  relating  to  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  our  commercial 
enterprise,  may  npt  be  uninteresting. 

To  make  any  thing  like  a  classification  of 
the  styles  associated  with  designing  for 
printed  fabrics,  would  be  a  task  from  which 
a  Linnoeus  might  shrink.  We  may  count 
upon  our  finger-ends  all  the  recognized 
"  orders  "  of  architecture  j  but  it  would  be  a 
far  more  intricate  task  to  number  all  the 
orders  and  dis-orders  of  modem  garment- 
printing.  Look  patiently  at  a  few  of  the 
displays  of  some  of  the  principal  drapery  es- 
tablishments in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  or  Ox- 
ford Street ;  and  you  will  soon  find  that  tht 
home-trade  patterns  and  styles,  for  a  single 
season  only,  are  bewildering  both  in  nimiber 
and  character.  Twenty  millions  of  pieces,  it 
has  been  estimated,  are  printed  annually  in 
Great  Britain  ;  scarcely  a  fourth,  however,  of 
this  vast  quantity  are  required  for  home 
consumption.  "What  a  vast  commercial 
supply !  "  some  one  may  exclaim ;  "  what  im- 
portant applications  of  art  and  science !  what 
a  prodigious  outlay  both  of  mo^y,  wit,  and 
labor,  merely  to  cater  to  caprice  ^  And  yet, 
the  first  mechanicians  and  chemists  of  Eng- 
land and  the  continent  have  been  proud  to 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  calico-printing. 
No  branch  of  trade  has  availed  itself  to  a 
more  varied  extent  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
science.  Many  can  easily  remember  when  a 
pattern  of  two  or  three  colors  was  printed 
slowly  by  hand,  with  wooden  blocks,  and  sold 
at  3s.  per  yard ;  now,  a  pattern  of  a  much 
more  complicated  character,  and  far  more 
beautiful  both  in  design  and  execution,  is 
pointed  labor  with  more  cheerfulness  and  I  thrown  off  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  of  calico  in 
good-will,  or  with  more  ease  and  greater  j  an  hour,  and  sold  at — 3s.  per  dress !  Tore- 
manipulative  skill.  The  facility  with  which  j  turn :  different  nations  have  tastes  as  widely 
they  pass  from  one  class  of  tastes  to  another  differing  '  from  each  other  as  their  laws, 
is  really  surprising.  At  one  time  they  will :  creeds,  or  climates.  An  acquaintance  with 
dash  off  a  design  which,  for  gaudiness  of .  the  history  of  the  styles  executed  in  a  singW 
color  and  uncouthness  of  form,  is  precisely  i  Parisian  ateUer,  would  afford  a  very  fair  in- 
calculated  to  throw  the  veriest  "  Villikins  and  dex  of  the  stationary,  progressive,  or  chang- 
his  Dinah  "  into  raptures;  and  then  immedi- !  ing  character  of  the  countries  for  which  they 
ately  proceed  to  the  execution  of  another,  in  !  are  intended.  Most  of  those  exported — that 
every  respect  so  entirely  the  reverse,  that  the  is,  in  the  form  of  printed  goods — to  China, 
most  fastidious  British  matron  could  take  no  some  parts  of  British  India,  South  America, 
exception  to  it.  |  and  many  other   remote   quarters   of  tht 
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globe,  have  scarcely  undergone  any  change 
or  modification  since  the  time  vhen  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel  con- 
ducted one  of  the  first  print-works  intro- 
duced into  North  Lancashire.  A  new  com- 
bination of  forms  or  colors,  or  a  new  class  of 
designs,  would  be  as  great  a  shock  to  the 
conservatism  of  the  Chinese,  as  an  attempt 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  adopt  household  suf- 
frage. 

The  most  striking  modifications  and  im- 
provements in  these  respects  in  connection 
with  any  of  the  places  to  which  printed  fab- 
rics are  exported,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
states  and  countries  Fupplied  through  the 
Levantine  market.  The  old  yellow-ground 
and  fantastic  cashmere  forms — far  inferior  to, 
though  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  .cash- 
meres of  India — which  not  long  ago  consti- 
tuted the  only  style  patronized  in  this  mar- 
ket, now  hold  company  with  many  others  of 
a  totally  diflerent  class — some  of  them  such 
as  are  successful  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
English  home-trade.  The  most  complete 
manifestation,  however,  of  these  tendencies  is 
to  be  found  among  the  less  passive  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
;)opulations  of  North  America.  Here,  soci- 
ety is  undergoing  continual  transformations, 
submitting  itself  to  new  influences,  casting 
off  old  tastes  and  preferences,  or,  rather, 
never  allowing  any  to  become  old.  Change 
is  sought,  novelty  demanded,  not  because 
they  always  involve  progression,  but  simply 
for  their  own  sake.  Fashion,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  truest  characteristics  of  modern  civiliz- 
ation— an  unquestionable  result  though  a 
questionable  auxiliary.  It  acknowledges  no 
authority  itself,  though  it  obtains  uncondi- 
tional allegiance.  In  the  very  heart  and  cen- 
tre of  the  most  refined  and  intelligent  com- 
munities, it  plays  its  least  pardonable  freaks, 
and  passes  from  caprice  to  caprice  with  a 
most  abandoned  and  unshackled  disregard  of 
the  criticism  to  which  it  may  be.  subjected. 
We  will  close  this  article  by  noticing  one  of 
the  absurdities  which  it  sanctioned  in  refer- 
ence to  printed  fabrics,  though  instances  for 
more  striking,  perhaps,  might  be  brought 
forward  from  other  departments  over  which 
iltfhion  exercises  an  equally  powerful  influ- 
ence. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  a  harder  task  than 
some  lords  of  creation  think,  to  tell  where 
this  influence  is  not  exercised.    We  have  a 


theory — a  crotchet,  if  you  will — ^not  to  be 
entered  into  at  present,  which  inclines  us  to 
believe  that  fashion  has  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  last  new  novel  from  Mudie's,  be  it 
romance,  history,  poetry,  criticism,  or  even 
metaphysics,  as  with  the  last  new  robe  from 

Madame  de ,  though  it  be  le  jupon  h 

tube  d'air.  To  our  story,  however.  A  few 
seasons  ago,  a  great  novelty,  or  what  was 
considered  such,  appeared  in  the  French  fur- 
niture and  paper-hangings.  It  consisted  in 
the  introduction  of  landscape  forms  and  ef- 
fects, generally  in  large  isolated  masses,* 
which,  repeating  along  Uie  piece  at  regular 
intervals,  presented  the  appearance  of  so 
many  islands — in  fact,  a  complete  archipelago. 
Without  any  consideration  of  its  inappropri- 
ateness,  and  simply  for  the  sake  of  a  Uttle 
novelty,  this  idea  of  *•  gems  of  the  sea"  was 
applied  to  garments,  under  the  fascinating 
title — in  which  matters  the  Parisians  are 
thorough  adepts — of  Les  Isles  d^Amour. 
Dresses  of  every  variety  of  material  were  to 
be  seen  dotted  over  with  trees,  lakes,  valleys, 
and  mountains,  which — excepting  of  course 
the  fair  wearers — were*  pitiably  unbewitching 
to  behold.  Sometimes  the  fancy  of  the  de- 
signer led  him  to  depict  various  little  Arca- 
dian scenes  and  h>7)othetical  Edens,  where 
there  was  no  end  of  terraces,  vases  of  flowers, 
shady  recesses,  leafy  arches,  fountains,  y<;ii 
d'artificesj  and  all  the  usual  el^ant  pretti- 
nesses  which  complete  the  Parisuin  concep- 
tion of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  huddled, 
jostled,  and  broken  appearance  which  such 
compositions  presentea  when .  seen  not  on  a 
flat  surface,  but  in  the  changing  folds  of  a 
dress  with  two  or  three  flounces,  was  more 
than  a  weak  vision  could  long  sustain  with- 
out feeling  as  though  terra  firma  was  becom- 
ing unusually  insecure.  A  little  later  on, 
this  extravagance  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
peroration,  which,  however  it  may  claim  to 
have  been  suggested  by  patriotic  feelings, 
was  an  equal  burlesque  of  taste.  Shawls 
I  were  selected  as  the  medium  of  this  grand 
finale.  Over  their  broad  surfaces — which 
undoubtedly  admitted  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sible display — ^were  scattered  faithful  delinea- 
tions of  various  edifices,  citadels,  and  strong- 
holds of  war,  but  more  particularly  of 
Russian  fortresses.  Of  these  latter,  a  face- 
tious contemporar)*  observed,  that  they  were 
not  only  "  taken,"  but  "  walked  off"  with  in 
a  style  that  must  vastly  have  humiliated  our 
then  brave  defenders  in  the  east.  In  justice, 
we  ought  to  state  that,  except  in  paper-hang- 
ines,  to  which  such  applications  were  most 
suited,  these  ludicrous  manifestations  of  taste 
were  not  transferred  to  this  comitry. 
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Trom  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Oommerce,  8  Sept.  "  The  object  before  US  now  IS  One  of  na- 

THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY.  tional  interest,  one  of  universal  bencTolence, 

Throughout  tbe  Canadas  the  people  arc  opening  an  uncultivated  portion  of  the  new 

in  a  ferment  with  reference  to  the  continu-  S?'^^  ^"^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^l""^  ^"  countries  under 

ance  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Hudson's  p^^*^"'  ^^  ^'l^'  °°  ^  ^"PJ'y  ^"^  independent 

oiiuc  MJL  luv  l^M^,u^,y^,xJ  ^  y v/jr «.«  wjr  i,«^  *  u  homc,  swcepmg  Bway  thc  last  survivor  of 

Bay  Company  under   their  present  charter,  ^^^^^^  ^j^  exclusive  monopolies  that  formerly 

which   has  now  nearly  expired.      On    the  deformed  the  British  commercial  policy.    We 

one  hand,  the  pressure  of  American  popu-  have  had  in  our  hands  the  peUtion  of  the 

lation  in  the  Extreme  North-Westem  States  people  of  Red  River,  who  told  us  of  the  suf- 

and  Territories,  adjoining  the  British  domain,  brings  they  endured  under  the  baneful  domi. 

and  on  the  other,  the  blighting  effect  of  the  n*j!°,°  «/  ^^«  Company,  and  that  a  foraer 

.  - ,,     ^           °              •*•      u  *i.  petition  to  the  Sovereign  was  spumed  from 

supremacy  of  the  Company,  are  exciUng  both  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^{^^  Secretary. 

•the  apprehension   and  the  jealousy  of  our  ^y^  j^ave  a  proposition  made  by  the  Com- 

Canadian  neighbors.    Hitherto  this  mammoth  mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 

corporation  has  scrupulously  reserved  the  vast  they  kindly  offer  us  the  lands  which  are  our 

domain   under   their  jurisdiction — equal    in  own,  stipulating  that  we  shall  first  show  that 

extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe— for  the  ex-  ^e  we  able  to  govern  them.    But  if  we  were 

elusive  occupancy  of  wild  animals  and  Indian  able  to  govern  that  country  frona  1763  down 

.                 T       •      «.•     I.     u       J'              J  to  1814,  when  the  population  of  all  Canada 

trappers.    Immigration  has  been  discouraged,  ^^^  ^^^  ^  j          ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

roads  and  other  facihties  for  commumcaUon  Toronto,  ought  we  not  to  be  supposed  equally 
have  not  been  provided,  and  the  whole  region  capable  of  governing  it  now  better  than  the 
continues  in  its  primeval  state.  Animated  six  or  seven  people  who  form  a  trading  Corn- 
by  a  different  spirit,  and  pursuing  another  pany  in  the  city  of  London  ?  It  is  an  insult 
policv,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  to  the  people  of  Canada  to  make  such  a  pro- 
pushk  the  bomids  of  civilization  close  to  the  Po«ition»  and  I  trust  there  is  not  a  Canadian 
i„  ^.  rw^  n  •  .  1  J  J  •  1-  that  will  not  spurn  it  If  we  accept  it,  we 
frontier.  The  welkin  already  resounds  with  ^jn  virtually  admit  the  claims  of  the  Com- 
the  woodman's  axe,  and  the  shnek  of  the  p^ny,  and  give  theta  a  right  to  claim  some- 
locomotive  has  superseded  the  Indian  war-  thing  more  in  future.  They  propose,  also,  to 
whoop.  The  contrast  thus  created  is  too  contmue  the  exclusive  privileges  of  trade, 
glaring  to  escape  observation.  Moreover,  Now  if  they  attempt  to  ao  that,  they  sow  the 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  side  of  the  line  seeds  of  rebelUon,  forwf  cannot  suppose  that 
are  beginning  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Amer-  "^-t"  i«l^«nting  rights  by  a  free  constitution, 
P  °  ,  .  •.  J  .  will  permit  anythmg  to  deprive  them  of  those 
lean  pioneer,-are  becoming  united  m  a  com-  ^j  j^^^^    ^^^  ^{^  Labouchere  and  the  Hudson's 

mon  interest  and  sjmpathy.     Canadians  feel  g^y  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 

the  necessity  of  counteracting  this  tendency,  have  preferred  the  interests  of  a  few  rat  skin 

and  are  clamorous  for  the  inauguration  of  a  traders  as  of  more  importance  than  the  wel- 

policy  quite  the  reverse  of  that  which  has  fare  of  the  people  of  Canada,  the  interests  of 

heretofore  actuated  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com-  civilization,  the  emancipaUon  of  the  Indian 

pany.     In  furtherance  of  this  object,  a  pubHc  ^"^^^^;  ^^^  Bntish  ppulation  that  they  inadt 

.•             L  ij  •    rr        *        i\.    of-.u    u  and  the  empire  that  they  betray.      A  free 

meeting  was  held  m  Toronto  on  the  25th  ult,  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^j,  ^^ 

at  which  the  Mayor  presided,  and  addresses  not  long  remain  as  they  are.    They  will  seek 

were  delivered  by  Allan  McDonnell,  George  protection  under  some  other  standard  than 

Bro^-n,  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  and  that  which  thev  have  always  loved  and  revered, 

others.    The  proceedings  were  quite  stormy,  under  which  tlieir  forefathers  have  trampted 

One  or  two  who  attempted  a  defence  of  the  "P<5"  ^^^  ^ag  of  France— not  in  the  cause  of 

Company,  were  speedily  hissed  into  silence,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  in  the  cauK 

w     \r  i\        11    u        J  .1-    o  1     •  1  o  of  the  Crown  of  England,  and  the  sons  of 

Mr.  McDonnell  charged  the  Colonial  Secrc-  jj^I^Jq  ♦» 

tar}',  Mr.  Labouchere,  with  lending  his  in-  xc     xt  -n        n           .  j  .i.  * 

0          4^         •  ♦  •    «            1    •                  I  Mr.  McDonnell  asserted  that,  contrary  to 

fluence  to  maintain  "  an  exclusive  monopoly  .,                   ^  ,.         *  .i.     tt    t>    n 

-     ^,     ,       c*     r      r     *    J          X.        ',  the  representations  of  the  H.  B.  Company, 

for  the  benent  of  a  few  traders,  whose  doc-  ^,     ^     .,       .           ,.       ,,  ,        i    .     *      I 

..            ,      .     .  ,                      j\      11    1  the  temtor\' m  question  "  abounds  m  forests 

tnnes  and  pnnciples  are  opposed  to  all  those  #   ^i.     /.    '      ..    i            j       .        i      ,  ^i. 

.,       .         1  •  u   . u                       *     r  T^     1     J  of   the  finest  timber,  and   minerals  of   the 

theones  wliich  the  government  of  England  .    .      i         -.u          -i  n..  j  .          j 

,             u*r               *u''^        .••  greatest  value,  with  a  sou  fitted  to  produce 

has  sought  for  years  to  bnng  mto  action  m  ?     ,        ., ,           r       ^  r    j              • 

.u           *    r  *L          1 J  »»     J            J  J  mexhaustible  supplies  of  food,  posse^^mg  un- 

every  other  part  of  the  world,"  and  proceeded  n  i  j  r   -i-^     r     •  i     j        •    .•          j 

-,,          Vi,        .     .«      /    „    .'^     ,     ,,  paralleled  facihues  for  inland- navigation  and 

as  foliowG,  with  a  significant  allusion  to  thc  '^      .  i      # .   •           j              ^ 

flag  of  the  United  Bute. :  c«i»ble  of  being  made  a  country  un.urpMMa 
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by  any  other  in  the  world — posaesBing  prairies  1 
and  vitd  landa  that  the  ploughshare  has ' 
never  touched ;  it  is  a  vast  solitude  waiting 
for  itd  pn|)ulntion."  Another  speaker  said  I 
Uie  land  in  the  occupation  of  the  Company  i 
vat  equal  to  3,500,000  square  miles,  or  seventy 
times   (frealer   than   the   province  of  upper  ] 

"  South  of  the  line  49°,  the  Missouri  and 
Mississijipi  drain  the  continent ;  north  of  it  ' 
the  Mckenae  River  drains  it  into  the  Arctic  , 
Seas,  and  between  the  head  lands  of  thetc 
great  streams  lies  (he  most  fertile  and  valu- 
able tract  of  arable   land  on  the  continent.  ' 
It   is  watered   by  the   Saskatchewan,  whjdi  j 
drains  a  surface  of  360,S00  square  miles.     If  j 
i  were  to  say  that  the  tract  is  comprised 
the  richest  arable  soil,  that  it  has  been  coi 
pared  in  its  producliona  to  the  tropic  zoi 
that  it  is  callable  of  producing,  and  lias  pi 
duced  forty  bushels  of  wheal  to  the  acre,  y 
would  think,  probably,  that  I  was  dealing  .^ 
misrepresentations,  or  reljing  on  the  testi- 
mony of  some  anti-Hudson's   Bay  Company 
monopolist ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  is  thr 
language  of  Sir  George   Simpson  himself,  1 
think  you  will  admit  that  he  is  a  ivitness  wc 
arc  not  called  on  to  discredit." 

Then  in  reference  to  (he  facilities  for  intern  iil 
navigation,  it  was  stated  thai  a  vessel  comin;; 
in  by  Hudson's  Boy  may  pass  through  it  by 
way  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  then  to  tlir 
Saskalclicwan,  from  whence  the  rivers  arc 
navigable  to  the  north  and  south.  Thu 
country  was  niso  said  to  be  rich  m  mineral 
resources.  The  debate  was  continued  at  mucli 
length,  and  a  resolution  adopted,  amon;; 
others,  that  "  the  period  has  arrived  whin 
every  part  of  that  vast  portion  of  the  Ameii- 
can  continent  which  is  held  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  cor]>oration,  should  be  wholly  enfran- 
chised from  the  iron  sway  of  that  Company, 
and  thrown  open  to  commercial  enterprise, 
traffic,  and  trade  in  as  free  and  unrestricted  a 
manner  as  any  other  portion  of  the  Briiish 
dominions."  It  was  recommended  ifiatvigor- 
ous  steps  should  at  once  be  taiicn  to  secure 
an  object  so  greatly  Co  be  desired. 

A  short  lime  ago,  the  Liverjiool  Financial 
Reform  Association  issued  a  pamphlet  advo- 
cating (lie  abolition  of  ihc  Company's  mono- 
poly.    In  this  document  it  is  stated  (hat  (he 


cargoes  not  exceeding  £70,000  to  £90,000 
annually.  Of  this  amount  not  more  tbu 
£1S,00()  goes  to  the  Indians,  and  it  ii  esti- 
mated that  the  entire  trade  of  (he  Comptny 
does  not  exceed  at  this  moment,  ezcludui| 
supplies  to  its  own  servants,  £20,000  ae- 
nunlly. 

The  Toronto  Leader  publishes  a  letter  6mn 
C»pl.  Kennedy,  dated  Red  River  Coleoj, 
June  8th,  1857,  in  vrhich  bitter  complaints 
are  made  respecting  the  treatment  reeeited 
from  the  H.  D.  Company.  The  following  ii 
an  extract : 

"  If  the  Colonists  find  that  in  their  piesenl 
efforts  to  take  a  constitutional  step  to  ria 
themselves  of  a  deeply  hated  rule,  they  tit 
again  to  be  defeated,  they  declare  that  it  wDl 
be  with  clear  consciences  that  ikey  mlt  takt 
steps  to  lite  under  the  form  of  goeentmaU 
that  they  consider  the  next  but  to  that  vitdtr 
which  they  have  so  long  desired  to  exist,  btd 
in  vain!  The  expressions  1  use  in  conveying 
their  feeling  are  not  those  of  my  own  choot- 
ing,  but  those  they  have  themselves  em- 
ploj'edi  so  let  them  not  lie  given  as  coming 
iroai  me,  but  From  (be  colonists.  Amerieu 
predilections  being  already  pretty  strong  here, 
the  Gavernment  at  home  will  be  wise  to  UM 
their  bei^l  endeavors  towards  preveniing  the 
feelinps  of  llie  people  from  being  loo  greatly 
taxed,  lest  they  should  be  driven  to  declare 
for  the  Ameiicoiis.  To  this  end  the  Colonist* 
are  receiving  every  possible  encouragement, 
especially  from  Minnesota.  Itoads  are  opened 
out  by  which  the  Assiuiboines  con  reach  the 
American  market,  and  already  an  appropria- 
tion of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  doilars  has 
been  made  for  the  conttrvelion  offortijiea- 
lions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stayaitie^ 

Upon  these  representations  the  Toronto 
I.endor  takes  occasion  to  express  a  "  fear  that 
matiy  of  the  Red  River  Colonista  are  in 
danger  of  losing  thetr  British  sympathy,  and 
looking  to  the  United  States  as  their  only 
hD]ie  of  deliverance.  A  blow  struck  at  that 
extremity  of  the  British  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica, might  be  attended  by  more  fatal  conse- 
quences than  is  generally  supposed."  It  b 
erident  that  public  sentiment  in  Canada  is 


about  £400,000.  The  gross  value  of  skins 
imported  varies  from  £200,000  to  £250,000. 
At  the  half  yearly  sale  last  April  the  proceeds 
were  £230,000.  The  Company  sends  out 
four  or  five  veueb  every  year,  the  grots 


?  strongly  arrayed  against  the  Company, 
that  no  efTort  will  be  spared  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  its  charier  and  the  contmuance 
of  its  sway  in  the  British  territories^  The 
prosperity  of  their  American  neighbors  in  the 
territory  contiguous,  is  fomenting  discontent 
One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Toronto  meeting 
said, — "  at  one  place  on  the  American  frontier 
lots  are  selling  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  piece, 
and  no  less  than  four  citiet  are  laid  out  be- 
tween Red  River  and  "  Crow  Wing."  Prop- 
erty susceptible  of  such  improvement  cannot 
be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  lew 
traders  in  sktni  and  peha. 


A  GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SBBVAMT. 


from  Chtmbcars*  Journal. 
A  GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANI. 
Seasons  of  war,  of  civil  strife,  and  of 
public  tumult,  often  draw  forth  the  best,  as 
well  as  the  worst  qualities  of  human  nature. 
The  names  of  heroes  who  have  borne  a  prom- 
inent part  in  this  world's  struggles,  who  have 
shed  theli-  life-blood  in  their  country's  cause, 
or  have  dared  to  raise  their  voice  in  behalf  of 
a  sovereign  doomed  to  death  by  his  people, 
have  been  handed  down  with  honor  to  pos- 
terity ;  and  well  it  is  that  names  such  as  tliese 
shoidd  be  immortalized.  But  in  life's  more 
hidden  paths,  how  many  a  noble  deed  has 
been  aclieved,  how  many  an  act  of  self-sacri- 
fice silently  performed,  which  will  never  be 
known  until  that  day  when  every  hidden 
thbg  shall  be  made  manifest !  It  is  one  of 
these  unknown  or  long-forgotten  heroes 
whom  we  are  now  about  to  introduce  to  our 
readers,  in  the  hope  that  his  brief  but  event- 
ful history  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Amongst  the  attendants  of  the  hapless 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  there  was  one 
named  Valentin.  In  her  service  he  began 
the  career  of  self-devotion  which  he  pursued 
through  life.  At  the  Tuileries,  on  the  fatal 
21st  of  June  1791,  he  fought  in  defence  of  his 
sovereign,  and  was  carried,  wounded,  from  the 
palace.  Time  passed  on,and  Valentin,  recov- 
ered from  his  wounds,  sought  another  service. 
He  offered  himself  to  the  Marquis  of  Car- 
accioli,  formerly  Neapolitan  ambassador  to 
the  French  court,  but  now  a  ruined  man. 
The  Marquis  at  first  declined  his  services,  as- 
suring him  that  his  broken  fortunes  would 
not  admit  of  his  keeping  a  valet ;  but  Val- 
entin seemed  to  feel  a  singular  attraction 
towards  this  Neapolitan  nobleman,  and  well- 
nigh  insisted  on  attaching  himself  to  his  for- 
tunes. Evil  days,  however,  were  in  store  for 
the  once  wealthy  and  popular  ambassador. 
Compelled  by  poverty  to  live  in  one  of  the 
most  crowded  streets  of  Paris,  he  fell  into 
ill  health,  and  during  this  time  of  sickness, 
was  unable  to  procure  the  most  ordinary 
comforts  and  even  necessaries  of  life. 

The  faithful  Valentin,  who  in  his  earher 
years  had  been  a  turner  by  profession,  caused 
the  Marquis  to  be  removed  to  an  airy  apart- 
ment belonging  to  a  chair-maker  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine.  Here  he  not  only  paid 
the  rent  of  the  room  by  working  for  the 
landlord,  but  also  earned  enough  to  maintain 
his  suffering  master. 
Day  by  day,  howeyer,  the  iUness  of  the 
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marquis  assumed  a  more  serious  character ; 
increased  care  and  more  abundant  nourish* 
ment  were  required  by  the  invaHd.  Poor 
Valentin,  with  a  mistaken,  perchance,  yet 
generous  pride,  would  not  make  known  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  marquis  to  any 
amongst  his  former  wealthy  friends ;  but 
when  his  own  earnings  proved  insufficient,  he 
appealed  to  the  government  of  the  day  for 
help ;  his  application,  however,  proved  fruit- 
less, and  Caraccioli  died  in  penury  aud  want 

When  Valentin  stood  by  his  master's 
corpse,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  never  till  then 
known  how  dear  Caraccioli  was  to  his 
heart.  He  could  not  endure  the  thought 
that  this  noble  man,  of  illustrious  name  and 
ancient  Uneage,  should*  be  committed  to  a 
pauper's  grave.  He  accordingly  hastened  to 
a  notary,  sold,  for  the  sum  of  L.  12,  a  small 
property  which  he  had  purchased  with  the 
saving  of  his  earlier  j-ears,  discharged  the 
few  debts  contracted  during  the  illness  of 
Caraccioli,  and  with  the  remainder  of  this 
sum,  paid  for  the  unpretending  funeral  of  the 
once  honored  amoassador  of  Naples. 

About  this  time,  Madame  Junot,  Duchess 
of  Abrantes,  was  setting  up  her  establish- 
ment on  her  return  from  Lisbon,  whither  she 
had  accompanied  her  husband  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Portuguese  court.  A  good  old  abb<§ 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  Valentin, 
and  knew  the  generous  self-devotion  he  had 
manifested  towards  his  late  master,  mentioned 
the  circumstances  of  his  past  history  to 
Madame  d'Abrantes,  and  the  very  next  day 
he  was  engaged  in  her  service. 

The  heart  of  the  faithful  6er\ant  was 
quickly  won  by  the  sympathizing  interest 
with  which  his  new  mistress  listened  to  his 
recital  of  the  wrongs  and  misfortunes  of  the 
marquis,  and  his  gratitude  knew  no  bounds 
when  she  erected  a  monument  over  his  mas- 
ter's tomb. 

In  this  happy  servitude,  time  passea 
quickly  with  Valentin,  until,  in  the  year 
1804,  he  inherited  a  small  property  in  his 
native  province.  He  was  then  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  and  Madame  Junot,  on  learning 
his  unexpected  good-fortune,  congratulated 
him  on  being  now  in  a  position  to  retire  firom 
service,  and  settle  in  a  house  of  his  own,  with 
a  modest  competence. 

♦•  Do  you,  then,  intend  to  dismiss  me  from 
your  service,  madame  P  "  exclaimed  Valentin 
in  a  sorrowful  tone. 

«Diimi88  you!     My  poor  Valentin,  why. 
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what  on  earth  could  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  head  ?  "  exclaimed  Madame  Junot. 
**I  thought  my  lady  spoke  of  my  going 

away." 

"  1  only  congratulated  you  on  the  prospect 
of  being  henceforth  your  own  master,"  re- 
joined the  duchess ;  **  but  if  you  are  not  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  your  liberty,  that  is  no  business 
of  mine,  and  certainly,  if  you  wait  for  me  to 
dismiss  you,  you  will  remain  with  me  forever." 

Not  long  after  this  conversation,  Junot, 
having  incurred  the  Emperor's  displeasure, 
was  superseded  as  governor  of  Paris,  and 
sent  to  command  at  Arras.  This  change  of 
position  of  course  involved  some  alteration  in 
domestic  arrangements,  and  many  attend- 
ants were  dismissed  fr6m  the  service  of  the 
duke.  To  Valentin,  however,  was  deputed 
the  confidential  post  of  superintending  the 
establishment  which  Madame  d'Abrantes  still 
maintained  in  Paris.  He  was  chosen  for  this 
post  as  being  one  in  whose  integrity  the  most 
absolute  trust  might  be  reposed.  Madame 
d'Abrantcs  was  therefore  much  surprised,  on 
the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Arras,  to  see 
Valentin  enter  the  apartment  with  an  air  of 
deep  agitation.  His  countenance  was  pale 
as  death,  and  when  he  attempted  to  speak, 
his  voice  faltered,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he 
could  not  utter  a  word.  Unable  to  conceive 
the  cause  of  his  distress,  Madame  d'Abrantes 
said,  in  a  soothing  tone :  **  I  hope,  Valentin, 
you  are  not  vexed  at  being  left  behind  here 
in  Paris :  you  know  it  cannot  be  helped :  the 
duke  and  I  chose  you  for  this  post  on  account 
of  the  unbounded  confidence  we  place  in  your 
integrity." 

"  O  no,  madame,  it  is  not  that,"  faltered 
forth  the  poor  man ;  ♦*  I  know  that  it  is  right 
I  should  stay ;  indeed,  I  should  have  asked 
icave  to  stay,  even  if  your  grace  had  not 
commanded  me  to  do  so.  It  is  not  that ;  it 
is  that  pcoi)le  say  my  lord  and  lady  are  in 
disgrace  with  the  First  Consul,  just  as  my  poor 
'>ld  master  was  in  disgrace  with  the  Neapoli- 
tan court — and  my  lord  and  lady  are  going  to 
take  the  children  with  them :  it  will  be  an  ex- 
pensive journey  ;  and  just  at  this  moment  the 
general  has  had  such  heavy  expenses,  this  must 
take  him  by  surprise.  In  short,  madame,  for- 
give me,  buti  have  been  to  M.  Tricard,  the  no- 
tary, and  I  asked  him  for  my  money,  without 
telling  him  my  reason  for  wanting  it ;  and  here 
it  is.  If  my  lord  and  lady  will  only  be  so  good 
as  to  use  it  just  as  though  it  were  their  own." 
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**  Never,"  exclaims  Madame  Junot  in  her 
memoirs — **  never  can  I  forget  this  moment: 
it  is  graven  upon  my  heart  rather  than  upon 
my  memory,  and  time  can  never  efface  it 
Had  I  needed  the  money,  the  recollection 
that  Valentin  was  my  own  servant,  would  not 
have  caused  me  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
accepting  nis  generous  offer.  I  felt  that  his 
noble  conduct  through  life  had  raised  him  to 
an  equality  with  myself — ^to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  social  scale." 

Junot  himself  had  entered  the  apartment 
while  this  conversation  was  going  on  between 
the  faithful  Valentin  and  his  mistress.  He 
listened  in  silence  to  the  generous  offer  of 
this  noble-hearted  man,  who  was  not  even 
aware  of  his  presence.  But  when  Valentin 
laid  upon  the  table  the  four  bags,  containing 
his  3700  francs—his  little  earthly  all— the 
kind-hearted  general  could  no  longer  contain 
himself,  but  stepping  forward,  clasped  the 
worthy  valet  to  his  heart,  as  though  he  had 
been  his  own  brother.  To  Valentin's  great 
sorrow,  however,  M.  and  Madame  d'Abrantes 
declined  the  proffered  sum,  of  which,  in  fact, 
they  did  not  in  the  shghtest  degree  stand  in 
need.  He  seemed,  however,  so  deeply  pained 
by  their  refusal  of  his  offer,  that  at  last  Junot 
exclaimed :  "  Well,  Valentin,  I  will  take  your 
money,  but  only  on  one  condition — ^my  man 
of  business  shall  pay  you  10  per  cent,  ^r  it  so 
long  as  you  live." 

This  condition  was  faithfully  fulfilled ;  but 
upon  the  death  of  the  duke,  Valentin,  know- 
ing his  master's  property  to  be  cumbered 
with  debts,  insisted  upon  not  receiving  more 
than  5  per  cent  interest  for  .his  money. 
Madame  d'Abrantcs  knew  him  too  well  to 
grieve  his  feithful  heart  by  pressing  the 
matter  any  further  in  this  her  own  hour  of  dis- 
tress ;  but,  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
she  told  his  history  to  the  Duchess  of  Aoi- 
goulcme,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension 
of  L.  50  a  year,  in  consideration  of  the  sei^ 
vice  he  had  rendered  to  the  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  in  1791. 

About  this  time  Valentin's  health  becomdig 
enfeebled,  he  retired  from  the  service  of 
Madame  d'Abrantes,  and  settled  at  BelleTiDe. 
Here  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  haT- 
ing  nobly  earned,  in  the  course  of  his  event- 
ful life,  the  honorable  title  of  a  *'  good  and 
faithful  servant" 
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From  l^e  N&tkmal  £». 
THE  WITCH'S  DAUGHTER. 

It  was  the  pleasant  harvest  time, 
When  cellar-bins  are  closely  stowed. 
And  garrets  bend  beneath  their  load, 

And  the  old;  swallow-haunted  barns — 
Brown-gabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams 
Through  which  the  moted  sunlight  streams. 

And  winds  blew  freshly  in,  to  shake 
The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cooks. 
And  the  loose  hay-mow's  scented  locks- 
Are  filled  with  summer's  ripened  stores. 
Its  odorous  grass  and  grained  sheaTes, 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  their  eayes. 

On  Esek  Harden 's  oaken  floor. 
With  many  an  autumn  threshing  worn. 
Lay  the  heaped  ears  of  unhusked  com. 

And  thither  came  young  men  and  maids. 
Beneath  a  moon  that,  large  and  low. 
Lit  that  sweet  eve  of  long  ago. 

They  took  their  places;  some  by  chance. 
And  others  by  a  merry  voice 
Or  sweet  smile  guided  to  their  choice. 

How  pleasantly  the  rising  moon. 
Between  the  shadow  of  the  mows. 
Looked  on    them    through    the   great   elm 
boughs! — 

On  sturdy  boyhood  sun-embrowned. 
On  girlhood  with  its  solid  curves 
Of  healthful  strength  and  painless  nerves! 

And  jests  went  round,  and  laughter  made 
The  house-dog  answer  with  his  howl. 
And  kept  astir  the  barn-yard  fowl; 

And  quaint,  old  songs  their  fathers  sang, 
In  Derby  dales  and  Yorkshire  moors. 
Ere  Norman  William  trod  their  shores; 

And  tales,  whose  merry  license  shook 
The  fat  sides  of  the  Saxon  thane, 
Forgetful  of  the  hovering  Dane! 

But  still  the  sweetest  voice  was  mute. 
That  river  valley  ever  heard. 
From  lip  of  maid  or  throat  of  bird ; 

For  Mabel  Martin  sat  apart. 
And  let  the  hay-mow's  shadow  fall 
Upon  the  loveliest  face  of  all. 

She  sat  apart,  as  one  forbid. 

Who  knew  that  none  would  condescend 
To  own  the  Witch's  child  a  friend. 

The  seasons  scarce  had  gone  their  round. 
Since  curious  thousands  thronged  to  see 
Her  mother  on  the  gallows-tree; 

And  mocked  the  palsied  limbs  of  age. 
That  faltered  on  the  fatal  stairs. 
And  wan  lip  trembling  with  its  prayers! 

Few  questioned  of  the  sorrowing  child. 
Or,  when  they  saw  the  mother  die. 
Dreamed  of  the  daughter's  agony. 

They  went  up  to  their  homes  that  day. 
As  men  and  Christians  justified: 
God  willed  it,  and  the  wretch  had  died! 


Dear  God  and  Father  of  us  all, 
ForgiTe  oar  faith  in  cruel  lies. 
Forgive  the  blindness  that  denies! 

Forgive  Thy  creature  when  he  takes. 
For  the  all-perfect  love  Thou  art. 
Some  grim  creation  of  his  heart. 

Cast  down  our  idols,  overturn 
Our  bloody  altars;  let  us  see 
Thyself  in  Thy  humanity! 

Poor  Mabel  from  her  mother's  grave 
Crept  to  her  desolate  hearth-stone. 
And  wrestled  with  her  fate  alone; 

With  love  and  anger  and  despair. 
The  phantoms  of  disordered  sense. 
The  awful  doubts  of  Providence! 

The  school  boys  jeered  her  as  they  passed. 
And,  when  she  sought  the  house  of  prayer, 
Her  mother's  curse  pursued  her  there. 

And  still  o'er  many  a  neighboring  door. 
She  saw  the  horseshoe's  curved  charm. 
To  guard  against  her  mother's  harm — 

That  mother,  poor  and  sick  and  lame. 
Who,  daily,  by  the  old  arm  chair. 
Folded  her  withered  hands  in  prayer — 

Who  turned,  in  Salem's  dreary  jail. 
Her  worn  old  Bible  o'er  and  o'er. 
When  her  dim  eyes  could  zead  no  morel 

Sore  tried  and  pained,  the  poor  girl  kept 
Her  faith,  and  trusted  that  her  way. 
So  dark,  would  somewhere  meet  the  day.. 

And  still  her  weary  wheel  went  round 
Day  after  day,  with  no  relief; 
Small  leisure  have  the  poor  for  grlet 

So  in  the  shadow  Mabel  sits ; 
Untouched  by  mirth  she  sees  and  hears. 
Her  smUe  is  sadder  than  her  tears. 

But  cruel  eyes  have  found  her  out. 
And  cruel  lips  repeat  her  name. 
And  taunt  her  with  her  mother's  shame. 

She  answered  not  with  railing  words. 
But  drew  her  apron  o'er  her  face. 
And,  sobbing,  glided  from  the  place. 

And,  only  pausing  at  the  door. 
Her  sad  eyes  met  the  troubled  gaze 
Of  one  who,  in  her  better  days. 

Had  been  her  warm  and  steady  friend. 
Ere  yet  her  mother's  doom  had  made 
Even  Esek  Harden  half  afraid. 

He  felt  that  mute  appeal  of  tears. 
And,  starting,  with  an  angry  frown 
Hushed  all  the  wicked  murmurs  down. 

**  Good  neighbors  mine,"  he  sternly  said, 
**  This  pasMS  harmless  mirth  or  jest; 
I  brook  no  insult  to  my  guest. 

**  She  is  indeed  her  mother's  child; 
But  God's  sweet  pity  ministers 
Unto  no  whiter  soul  than  hers. 


« 


Let  Goody  Martin  jrest  in  peace; 

I  nerer  Imew  her  h&rm  a  fly. 

And  witoh  or  not,  God  knows — not  I. 
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**  I  know  who  swore  her  life  away; 
And,  as  God  lives,  I'd  DOt«condemn 
An  Indian  dog  on  word  of  them." 

The  b/oadest  lands  in  all  the  town. 
The  skill  to  guide,  and  power  to  awe. 
Were  Harden's;  and  his  word  was  law- 

None  dared  withstand  him  to  his  face. 
Bat  one  sly  maiden  spake  aside: 
"  The  little  witch  is  evil  eyed! 

**  Her  mother  only  killed  a  cow. 
Or  witched  a  churn  or  dairy  pan, 
But  she,  forsooth,  must  charm  a  man!  '* 

Poor  Mabel,  in  her  lonely  home, 
Sat  by  the  window's  narrow  pane. 
White  in  the  moonlight's  silver  rain. 

The  river,  on  its  pebbled  rim. 

Made  music  such  as  childhood  knew ; 
The  door-yard  tree  was  whispered  through 

By  Toices,  such  as  childhood's  ear 
Had  heard  in  moonlights  long  ago; 
And,  through  the  willow  boughs  below. 

She  saw  the  rippled  water  shine; 
Beyond,  in  waves  of  shade  and  light. 
The  hills  rolled  off  into  the  night. 

Sweet  sounds  and  pictures,  mocking  so 
The  sadness  of  h^r  human  lot. 
She  saw  and  heard,  but  heeded  not. 

She  strove  to  drown  her  sense  of  wrong. 
And,  in  her  old  and  simple  way, 
To  teach  her  bitter  heart  to  pray. 

Poor  child!  the  prayen,  begun  in  faith. 
Grew  to  a  low,  despairing  cry. 
Of  utter  misery:  •*  Let  me  die! 

**  Oh!  take  me  from  the  scornful  eyes. 
And  hide  mc  where  the  cruel  speech 
And  mocking  finger  may  not  reach! 

**  I  dare  not  breathe  my  mother's  name; 
A  daughter's  right  I  dare  not  crave. 
To  weep  above  her  unblest  grave! 

*'  Let  me  not  live  until  my  heart. 
With  few  to  pity,  and  with  none 
To  love  me,  hardens  into  stone. 

**  Oh  God!  have  mercy  on  Thy  child, 
Whose  faith  in  Thee  grows  weak  and  small. 
And  take  me  ere  I  lose  it  all!  " 

A  shadow  on  the  moonlight  fell, 
And  murmuring  wind  and  wave  became 
A  voice  whose  burden  was  her  name. 

Had  then  God  heard  her  ?    Had  He  sent 
His  angel  down  ?    In  flesh  and  blood. 
Before  her  £sek  Harden  stood ! 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm: 
**  Dear  Mabel,  this  no  more  shall  be, 
Who  scofis  at  you,  must  scoff  at  me. 

' '  You  know  rough  Esek  Harden  well ; 
And  if  he  seems  no  suitor  gay. 
And  if  his  hair  is  touchedf with  grey, 


**  The  maiden  grown  shall  never  find 
His  heart  less  warm  than  when  she  smiled. 
Upon  his  knees,  a  little  child!  *' 

Her  tears  of  grief  were  tears  of  joy, 
As,  folded  in  his  strong  embrace. 
She  looked  in  Esek  Harden 's  face. 

"Oh,  truest  friend  of  all!  "  she  said, 
**  God  bless  you  for  your  kindly  thoaght. 
And  make  me  worthy  of  my  lot!  " 

He  led  her  through  his  dewy  fields. 
To  where  the  swinging  lanterns  glowed. 
And  through  the  doors  the  buskers  showed. 

**  Good  friends  and  neighbors!  **  Esek  said, 
**  I'm  weary  of  this  lonely  life; 
In  Mabel  see  my  chosen  wife! 

"  She  greets  you  kindly,  one  and  all; 
The  past  is  past,  and  all  offence 
Falls  harmless  from  her  innocence. 

**  Henceforth  she  stands  no  more  alone; 
You  know  what  Esek  Harden  is — 
He  brooks  no  wrong  to  him  or  his." 

Now  let  the  merriest  tales  be  told. 
And  let  the  sweetest  songs  be  sung. 
That  ever  made  the  old  heart  young! 

For  now  the  lost  has  found  a  home; 
And  a  lone  hearth  shall  brighter  bam. 
As  all  its  household  joys  return! 

Oh,  pleasantly  the  harvest  moon. 
Between  the  shadow  of  the  mows. 
Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm 
boughs! 

On  Mabel's  curls  of  golden  hair. 
On  Esek's  shaggy  strength  it  fell; 
And  the  wind  whispered,  **  It  is  well! " 


THE  BOTTLEHOLDER  ON  BUSSOBAH. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez  it's  no  use  to  gabble  on. 
The  way  is  by  Belis,  and  Bagdad,  and  Babylon. 
While  there's  ships  in  the  Euxine,  and  sfcdpe  at 

Marseilles, 
,  Confound  water-transit — we'll  stick  to  theraili. 
I  No  pilot,  not  even  the  great  Mb.  Bulph 
(Mb.  Cbuhmles'  landlord)  shall  steer  for  the 

Gulf: 
But  a  railway  bang  down  to  Bassorah  we'll 

take. 
And  its  Sleepers  shall  prove  that  old  Pam  was 

awake. 
What,  give  Russia  or  France  such  a  chance,  in 

a  shindy. 
As  a  start  for  their  fleets,  down  the  Bed  Sea,  to 

Indy? 
Not  I,  if  I  knows  it;  and  floored  efery  Jew  is 
Who's  dabbled  in  shares  in  the  project  fiur  Sues. 
Them  there  is  my  sentiments — look   at    this 

biceps: 
I  think  that  would  bother  a  bigger  than  LnsBPs. 

[He  $quare$  scientific  ally  ^  punehet  the  t'oi- 
aginary  head  of  a  hypothkieed  Frenchman^ 
bonnets  Mb.  Wilson,  and  ixU  cheerfully. 

— Punch, 
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Viom  GhMBbAn'  Jonnul. 
MODERN  LEPROSY. 

The  great  diseases  of  the  middle  ages, 
such  as  the  sweating  sickness,  the  various 
forms  of  plague,  the  dancing  mania,  and 
other  epidemics,  have  had  this  much  in  com- 
mon, that,  although  they  exhibited  for  a  long 
period  a  disposition  to  break  out  afresh  under 
favorable  circumstances,  they  at  length  so 
completely  disappeared,  that  mankind  have 
come  to  regard  them  more  in  the  light  of 
medical  curiosities  than  as  great  afflictions 
which  devastated  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous regions  of  the  earth.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  malady— endemic  all  over  Europe 
from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  not 
characterized,  like  epidemics,  by  rapidity  of 
attack  or  excessive  mortality,  yet  regarded, 
if  possible,  with  still  greater  alarm.  This 
disease,  the  leprosy,  long  supposed  to  have 
become  extinct,  has  suddenly  of  late  years 
assumed  a  fresh  activity ;  and  as  many  dis- 
tinguished physicians  maintain  that  a  general 
outbreak  is  now  imminent,  some  account  of 
its  nature,  mode  of  development,  and  results, 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  old  lepros) ,  made  familiar  to  us  from 
the  important  position  it  occupies  in  the 
hygienic  code  of  the  Jews,  prevailed  for 
more  than  500  years  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland.  Its 
treatment  forms  rather  an  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  In  many  coun- 
tries, the  unhappy  subjects  of  the  disease 
were  looked  upon  with  extreme  .  aversion. 
Their  affliction  was  considered  the  effect  of  an 
especial  vengeance  of  God,  for  grievous  sins 
committed  by  themselves  or  their  forefathers ; 
and  oftencr  than  once,  during  the  existence 
of  a  panic,  attendant  upon  a  violent  epi- 
demic, large  numbers  of  helpless  lepers,  on  a 
charge  of  having  poisoned  the  wells,  were 
barbarously  put  to  death.  In  other  coun- 
tries, again,  a  treatment  the  very  opposite 
was  pursued.  Kings  thought  it  a  privilege  to 
wash  their  sores,  and  no  gift  was  considered 
more  expiatory  of  sin  before  Heaven,  than 
bequeathing  a  munificent  gift  to  a  leper-hos- 
pital. 

The  condition  of  the  leper,  even  in  the 
most  civilized  countries,  was  extremely  sad. 
In  addition  to  tlie  inconvenience  of  his  loath- 
some and  incural)!e  maLdy,  he  was  pre- 
vented using  any  means  for  his  own  support : 
such  property  as  he  might  have  owned  was 
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taken  from  him ;  the  law  classed  him  with 
idiots  and  lunatics ;  and  a  belief  in  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  his  malady,  led  to  his  per- 
petual seclusion.  The  hospitals  or  leper- 
houses  provided  for  their  retreat  were  very 
numerous ;  there  was  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
size  without  an  establishment  of  this  sort. 
Some,  richly  endowed,  were  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  leprous,  and  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  special  officers ;  others,  agaii^ 
were  attached  to  monasteries,  and  subject  to  ^ 
ecclesiastical  supervisions.  Lazar-houses  of 
both  kinds  abounded  in  Scotland :  there  was 
one  at  Aldneston,  in  Lauderdale,  superintended 
by  thft  monks  of  Melrose ;  there  were  similar 
institutions  at  Elgin,  Ayr,  and  Aberdeen* 
a  leper-hospital  was  raised  at  Glasgow  in  the 
reign  of  King  David  II. ;  while  one  was 
erected  at  Greenside,  so  late  as  1589,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
These,  as  well  as  the  large  establishments  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  fell  gradually 
into  disuse,  and  their  revenues  were  appropri- 
ated to  other  charitable  purposes,  or  not  un- 
frequently  seized  upon  by  a  rapacious  court 
favorite. 

Leprosy,  however,  as  we  have  said,  has 
begun  to  develop  itself  anew.  It  exists  at 
this  moment  in*  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  Norway.  Out  of  the  comparatively 
small  population  of  Norway,  there  are  upr 
wards  of  2000  lepers.  Occasional  cases  make 
their  appearance  nearer  home. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  modem  or 
existing  disease — the  tubercular,  and  the 
anaesthetic  or  joint  form.  The  former  is 
much  jfiore  common,  and  unfortunately  al- 
most hopelessly  incurable.  It  presents  the 
most  characteristic  type  of  the  disease,  giving 
that  painful  appearance  to  the  countenance 
which  has  in  all  ages  made  "  the  hoar 
leprosy  "  so  repulsive.  The  spots  generally 
show  themselves  first  on  the  face,,  but  by  no 
means  uniformly  there.  Their  color  varies 
frt}m  a  glistening  white  to  a  dark  blue.  As 
the  disease  advances,  and  the  peculiar  morbid 
deposit  enters  more  extensively  into  the 
system,  the  beard^  eyebrows,  and  eyelids  fall 
out,  the  voice  grows  affected,  and  the  sight 
becomes  seriously  impaired.  These  s}Tnp- 
toms  are  constantly  aggravated  by  depression 
of  spirits,  until  at  length,  after  the  invasion  of 
different  important  internal  organs,  death 
releases  the  sufferer.    The  average  duration 
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of  this  form  of  leprosy  is  aibotit  ten  years — a 
prolongation  of  life  we  may  probably  ascribe 
to  the  immunity  of  the  bones  from  the  dis- 
ease, an  immunity  that  among  other  advan- 
tages permits  mastication,  and  in  consequence 
80  far  leaves  the  function  of  digestion  unim- 
paired. 

The  other,  or  anaesthetic  variety,  affects  the 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  is  character- 
ized by  a  numbness  of  those  parts.  Not 
♦  tmfrequently,  if  the  disease  be  about  to 
develop  itself  in  the  upper  extremity,  the 
patient  complains  of  a  cold  feeling,  extend- 
ing from  the  elbow  downwards.  Wasting  of 
the  affected  muscles  ensues,  and  the  patient 
becomes  unable  to  put  on  a  glove  or  to  use 
a  needle.  The  disease  speedily  attacks  the 
osseous  texture  below,  and  a  joint  is  often 
removed  with  the  neatness  of  a  surgical 
operation.  Very  frequently  this  form  of 
leprosy  is  arrested  in  its  progress,  and  the 
patient  recovers  with  a  maimed  foot  or  hand. 
In  other  cases,  again,  the  disease  goes  on  to 
•     develop  itself  in  more  vital  parts. 

There  is  no  especial  age  at  which  either 
variety  shows  a  tendency  to  appear.  The 
disease  has  been  noticed  alike  in  childhood 
and  at  advanced  age.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  white  population  is  much  less  liable  to  it 
than  the  natives  or  the  Jews.  Women 
also  seem  to  possess  a  greater  immunity  than 
nen. 

Leprosy  is  a  disease  essentially  dependent 
upon  a  blood-poison,  belonging  to  the  large 
class  of  which  scrofula,  cancer,  and  rheumat- 
ism are  representatives.  It  unfortunately 
further  resembles  these  in  the  difficulty  of  its 
cure.  Almost  every  article  of  the  pharma- 
.  copoeta  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 


yet  a  specific  remains  to  be  discovered.  But 
although  incurable,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be 
assured  that  the  great  source  of  terror  in 
earlier  ages — namely,  dread  of  its  communi- 
cation by  contagion  —  is  completely  ground- 
less. Repeated  observations  have  estab- 
lished this  important  fact.  At  the  same 
time,  the  hereditary  character,  or  as  medical 
men  say,  the  hereditary  tendency  to  the 
disease  is  not  denied.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  to  pass  over  one  generation, 
re'appearing  with  fresh  vigor  in  the  next. 

We  are  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  causes  of 
leprosy  as  of  its  treatment.  With  respect  to 
other  diseases,  whose  cure  frequently  baffles 
medical  science,  we  have  almost  Invariably 
some  acquaintance  with  their  predisposing 
causes.  We  know  that  exposure  to  infection, 
deficiency  of  certain  articles  of  food,  breath- 
ing a  polluted  atmosphere,  predispose  re- 
spectively to  t}'phus  fever,  scurv)-,  and 
cholera.  But  no  peculiarity  of  climate,  at- 
mosphere, or  diet  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
the  decay  in  one  age  or  the  development  in 
another  of  the  leprous  poison. 

That  this  disease,  like  all  others,  has  its 
own  natural  laws  which,  thou-li  undiscovered, 
we  cannot  regard  as  capricious,  is  undoubted ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  increasing  attention  to 
it  now  excited  among  medical  men  and 
physiologists,  may  lead  to  an  early  discovery 
of  them.  Meanwhile,  with  all  our  uncer- 
tainty, we  may  confidently  assert,  that  atten- 
tion to  the  general  principles  of  hygiene  will 
be  found 'by  communities  and  individuals  the 
most  effectual  preventives,  should  the  appre- 
hended outbreak  of  this  disease  imhappily 
occur. 


SiKOULAR  Icebergs. — Here,  at  all  events, 
was  honest  blue  salt  water  frozen  solid;  and 
when,  as  we  proceeded,  the  scattered  fragments 
thickened,  and  passed  like  silver  argosies  on 
either  hand,  until  at  last  wo  found  ourselves 
enveloped  in  an  innumerable  fleet  of  bergs,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  could  never  be  weary  of  admir- 
ing a  sight  so  strange  and  beautiful.  It  was 
rather  iu.  form  and  color  than  in  size  that  these 
ice-islets .  were  remarkable.  In  quaintness  of 
form,  and  in  brilliancy  of  colors,  these  wonder- 
fal  masaea surpassed  everything  I  bad  imagined ; 
And  we  tend  endleas  amuaement  in  watching 


their  fantastic  procession.  At  one  time,  it  was 
a  knight  on  horseback,  clad  in  sapphire  mail,  a 
white  plume  above  his  casque;  or  a  cathedral- 
window,  with  shafts  of  chrysoprase,  new  pow- 
dered by  a  snow-storm ;  or  a  smooth  sheer  cliff 
of  lapis  lazuli;  or  a  banyan-tree,  with  roots 
descending  from,  its  branches,  and  a  foliage  as 
delicate  as  the  efBorescence  of  molten  metal;  or 
a  fiiiry  dragon,  that  breasted  the  water  in  scales 
of  emerald ;  or  anything  else  that  your  fancy 
chose  to  conjure  up. — Lord  Duffer  in* »  Letten 
from  High  Latitudes, 


LA  FBEMS  AUX  POMIOEBB. 


Fram  TIm  Sfttordfty  Beritw. 
LA  FERME  ACX  POMMIERS.* 
Though  French  novels  are  certainly  much 
read  in  England  now,  there  is,  in  the  minds 
of  many  respectable  people,  a  decided  preju- 
dice against  them,  and  a  strong  opinion  that 
they  are  dangerous  works  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  persons.  The  sources  of 
this  feeling  are  yarious.  Some — and  these 
are  chiefly  our  older  firiends — believe  in  the 
middy's  assertion  that  "  the  French  are  all 
infidels,  and  wear  wooden  shoes/'  and  con- 
sider their  Uterature  to  be  deeply  tainted  with 
irreligion.  Others,  again— chiefly  curates  in 
remote  agricultural  districts,  spinsters  of  a 
certain  age,  and  country  gentlemen  of  strong 
conservative  views — live  in  extreme  dread  of 
the  political  principles  of  our  lively  neighbors, 
and  consider  the  harmless-looking  little  yel- 
low paper  books  with  which  our  libraries  are 
filled,  OS  80  many  gunpowder  plots  in  minia- 
ture, ready  on  the  shortest,  notice  to  blow  up 
the  Queen,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
English  constitution.  Another  class,  again, 
are  those  who  object  to  the  tone  of  morality 
inculcated  in  these  fictions,  and  who  are 
rather  shocked  at  the  playfiil  way  in  which 
they  treat  breaches  of  all  the  command- 
ments, especially  of  the  sixth  and  seventh. 
These  are  all  grave  accusations,  and  deserve 
to  be  well  considered.  To  the  objections  of 
those  whom  we  have  enumerated  in  our  sec- 
ond class  wc  can  only  bow  in  silent  respect, 
well  knowing  that  those  worthy  folks  are 
apt  to  look  on  argument  as  an  ofience,  and 
on  any  attempt  to  change  their  minds  on  any 
point  as  an  invention  of  the  evil  one.  But 
to  our  other  friends  we  have  to  announce  a 
discovcr}\  In  our  researches  in  foreign 
book  shops  we  have  found  a  French,  religious 
novel  It  is  written  by  a  lady,  Madame  Joly, 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  not  hitherto  had 
the  pleasure  of  making,  but  who  is  doubtless 
a  kind  of  Parisian  Miss  SewcU  or  Miss 
Yonge.  Her  works  are,  we  suppose,  the  de- 
light of  all  those  strictly  brought  up  young 
French  ladies  whose  parents  object  to  the 
more  highly  colored  fictions  of  Dumas  and 
Eugene  Sue,  and  contain  what  is  beKeved 
across  the  water  to  be  the  highest  tone  of 
morality,  illustrated  by  such  pictures  of  life 
as  are  fitting  to  write  and  edifying  to  read. 

*  La  Fertne  aiuc  Pommiert,  Par  Madame 
Marie  Joly.  Brnxelles  et  Leipsig:  Auff.  Schnee  et 
Compagnie.    Bale:  Henri  Georg.    1867. 
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We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  Frenok 
sinners  lately — let  us  now  through  the  me- 
dium of  Za  Ferme  aux  Pommiers,  introduce 
our  readers  to  a  few  French  saints.  The 
scene  opens  with  a  delightful  picture  of  rural 
felicity  in  the  operatic  style — haymaking 
"  classic  petticoats,"  well-turned  ankles,  bhady 
trees,  bergers  and  bergeres — out  of  which 
charming  but  somewhat  confused  assemblage 
of  ideas  and  objects  we  gradually  disentangle 
our  heroine,  Sylvia.  But  let  us  begin  at  the 
beginning,  as  children  say,  and  tell  our 
readers  who  Sylvia  is,  and  all  the  story.  La 
Ferme  aux  Pommiers  ia  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
ductive little  estate  belonging  to  Monsieur 
Robert,  an^  estimable  widower,  with  one 
daughter.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  ir- 
reproachable character,  who  had  lost  his  wife 
at  the  birth  of  his  only  child,  Jeanne.  When 
Jeanne  is  old  enough,  he  marries  her  to  a 
firiend  of  his  own  age,  also  a  farmer ;  and, 
leaving  the  care  of  the  land  to  the  newly 
marritd  couple,  retires  to  a  small  house  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Brussels.  He  takes 
there  no  servants  except  a  housekee]^r,  and 
for  this  office  he  selects  a  certain  Marie,  the 
daughter  of  an  old  servant  of  the  famUy, 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  the  farm  as  a 
kind  of  companion  to  Mademoiselle  Jeanne. 
After  two  or  three  years,  Marie  returns  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption,  to  die  in  her 
mother's  arms,  and  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  husband  of  Jeanne  be- 
ing killed  by  an  accident,  she  is  left  alone, 
and  begs  her  father  to  return  to  his  old  home. 
He  does  so,  but  appears  to  have  become 
slightly  soured  in  temper  by  his  residence  in 
Brussels,  and  to  have  lost  his  interest  in 
farming.  With  these  slight  exceptions  he  is 
as  burning  and  shining  a  light  as  ever.  The 
old  nurse,  Simonne,  now  suddenly  goes  away 
for  a  few  days,  and  returns  with  a  lovely 
child  of  a  year  or  two  old,  which  she  says 
she  has  taken  from  the  Foundling  Hospital 
out  of  charity.  Jeanne  takes  a  great  fancy 
to  the  little  Sylvia,  and  so  does  her  father, 
and  it  ends  by  her  being  adapted  by  them. 
On  his  death-bed  Monsieur  Robert  solemnly 
adjures  his  daughter  never  to  abandon  the 
orphan,  and  he  then  leaves  this  world  in  a 
most  holy  manner.  It  is  painful  to  record 
that  the  worldly  aflairs  of  this  excellent  man 
are  left  in  a  state  of  some  confusion ;  but  so 
it  is,  and  in  order  to  set  them  to  rights,  there 
arrives  from    Paris   Monsieur   Bernard,   a 
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nephew  of  Jeanae't  late  htuband.  He  ia  a 
j'ear  or  two  younger  than  his  aunt,  and 
afflicted  by  a  piofound  melancholy,  the  cause 
of  which  is  unknown,  but  wliich  of  course 
makes   him   very   fascinating.     AfiCT 


LA.   FIRUB   AUX  POMUIEBB. 


tween  the  former  anA  Bernard.  Meantiiiie 
the  coneumptive  wife,  who  te  also  an  ei- 
tremely  high -principled  and  religious  woman, 
in  spile  of  those  slight  eccentridties  of  cca- 
duct  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  die*. 


days  he   begins   to   flirt  tremendously  with  Her   death-bed   is,  naturally  moat   edi^ii^. 

Jeanne,  and   tells  her  that  but  for  some  ob-  We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  scene,  calliag 

stacle  which  he  hopes  soon  to  oTercome  he  the  attention  of  our  readers  especially  to  the 

would  marry  her.     The  fact  of  her  bemg  the  consoling  eshortations  of  the  priest ; — 

■widow  of  his  uncle  docs  not  appear  to  strike  '■  Then  this  poor  village  priest,  this  humble 

either  of  them,  or  the  authoress,  as  any  ob-  pastor,  who  guided,  far  from  the  tempests  of 

the  arrangement.    One  day  they  the  world,  the  little  flock  confided  to  ' ' 


jection 

go  to  a  hall,  accompanied  by  Sylt 
described  as  a  lovely  maiden  of 
"supple  and  wavy  as  a  silk  ribbon, 
tration  peculiarly  quaUficd,  no  doubt,  to 


found   language   eloquent  with  divine 

love,  lo  restore  calm  to  this  soul  abaken  by 

.,,       I  passion.      .And     while    his     unctuous     ana 

illus-   fatiieriy  words  taught  her  to  forget  the  mis- 

'  """  of  this  world  and  revealed  the  u 


vey   the  idea  of  beauty  to  young  ladies  dc-   alleled  splendors  of  heaven,  Julia,  who  had 


voted  to  the   art  of  dress.     At  the  ball 
ivalid  lady  has  a  little  talk  with  Syh 


bowed  her  head  to  receive  his  final  absolu- 
raised  it,  radiant  with  ioy,  and  contem- 


informs  her  that  she  U  the  wife  of  Bernard,  pi'l^^./t^lT!'!''!.''.!,"?*^.  "^  *"*''  "  ''"' 
and  that  she  had  run  away  from  that  worthy 
man  on  account  of  the  attentions  he  paid  to 
other  ladies ;  but  stilt  she  was  in  love  with 
him  all  the  time,  and  now  was  dying  of 


term  of  her  1     ^ 

"  '  Be  strong,'  ^aid  the  priest,  in  conclusion, 
'he  strong  at  the  partiug  moment.  You 
are  quitting,  my  daughter,  it  is  true  your 
loves  (ros  amovra)  in  this  world ;  hut  yor 


sumption,   consequent  on   a  cold  caught  by   will  find   them   again  one  day  above,  in  the 
watching  him  through   a  window.    Not  c   '  *"  "  —  «  ..  ~  -«  ™ 

t  the  obstacle  to  his  marriage  with  Jea 


onlj 


a  of  Him  who  is  all  love.     Go  in 
J  that  heavenly  Father.    Carry  t 


thus  explained,  but  we  also  gather  from  his   f  ^"  *™"*'  "^^  P^™  ^  J?™  ^^°  ""^^ 
luuo  c*i,iQui™,  UKA-     c     <™  (5        .        ui^         jjj^  ^^^  ^  benediction  aid  you  to 


letters   to   a   friend  that  he 

ately  devoted  to  the  runaway ;  and  the  way 


life  with  her  is  depicted 
liarly  French  that  we  must  quote  the 
in  the  original — "  Je  ne  pouvais  me  persuader 
que  Julia   ctait  ma   femme  :  elle   etait    ma 
maitresse   pasaionnte,   adorable."    This   un- 
conquercd  attachment  does  not  prevent  him 
at   all  from   continuing    to    make    love    to'ilycoi.i 
Jeanne,  and   to  give  good  advice  to  Sylvia,  ]  of  Syh 
the   latter   of  whom  keeps  the  wife' 
for  some   time.     Then  Jei 
ous  of  Sylvia,  and  to  cure  her  the  old  nui 
informs  her  that  they  are  sisters,  Sylvia  being 
the  daughter  of  that  blameless  man  the  late 
Monsieur   Bobert.   and   also   of   Marie,   his 
saint-like  housekeeper.     All  thcRe    startling 
revelations  dffnot  appear  to  alter  the  author- 
ess' view  of  the   piety   of  these   individuols. 
Monsieur  Robert  is  spoken  of  by  the 
of  Klarie  aa  "  a  man  with  an 
free  to  give  his  love  to  thi 
chosen,"  and  Marie  receives  much  pralie  also. 
There  follows  much  pious  conversation  be- 
tween Jeanne  and  the  old  nurse,  and  the  lat- 
ter promises  that  Sylvia  shall  not  stand  be- 


frail  earthly  tabernacle.  And  n 
3  to  receive  the  last  succor  and 
benefit  ofiered  to  you  by  omr  holy  reh'gion." 


Perhaps  our  readers  will  agree  with  u 
thinking  that  there  is  not  too  much  asceti- 
cism in  this  view  of  repentance.    The  death 
of  the   intereeting  and  pious  Julia  naturally 
leaves  Bernard  inconsolable.     But  he  spccd- 
iforts  himself  by  gaining  the  affections 
ria,   through   the   medium    of   united 
prayers  and  gentle  caresses  at  his  tale  wife's 
bccomei  jcal-  [  tomb.     Jeanne,  mean  time,  is  very  unhappy, 
and  breaka  her  heart  for  her  holy,  but  erratic, 
nephew,   who,   aOer   sonie   months,   marriet 
Sylvia.     The  hook  ends  with  a  touching  des- 
cription of  domestic  happioeas,  well  deserved 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  Bernard  and  his 
wife,  while   poor  Aunt  Jeanne  weeps  lean 
"which  will  be'changed  in  heaven  into  pre. 
cioua  pearls,   and  will   form    the   crown  rc- 
lUent  heart,    served  for  martyrdom — for  sacrifice."     Per- 
nan  he  had  ;  haps  it  may  he  considered  as  a  new  view  of 
martyrdom  to  represent  it  as  the  pain  n  lady 
feels  on  discovering  that  her  nephew  prefers 
to  marry   another  person  than  herself.     On 
the  whole,  however,  the  most   remarkable 


u  nam  adx  pouuixbs. 


part  of  the  work,  theologically  ipealuDg,  U 
the  broad  distinction  apparently  drawn  in  it 
between  Mih  and  good  work*.  Tbe  old  and 
pemicioua  tnaiim,  "  the  greater  tbe  Moner, 
the  greater  the  aaint,"  aeems  to  be  never  lost 
ugbt  of.  All  tbe  Tery  godly  people  whose 
fortunes  we  follow  in  these  pages  break  tbe  i 
whole  moral  law  continually,  and  yet  live 
piously  and  die  happily,  according  to  Mad- ' 
ame  Joly — whose  religious  opinions  appEor 
to  unite  skilfully  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  Popery  and  Exeter  HalL 

Whether  her  works  will  be  considered  as 
edifying  on  this  aide  tbe  water  as  they  are 
in  her  own  country  may   be  doubled.     We 
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certainly  ehould  not  feel  justified  in  intro- 
ducing them  into  any  achocd-Toon)  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. We  fear,  indeed,  that  an  impar- 
tial consideration  of  this  religious  French 
novel  will  do  more  to  justify  that  class  of  ob- 
jectors whose  enmity  to  those  compositions  ia 
founded  on  morel  considerations,  than  even 
.  the  perusal  of  any  of  the  worka  of  more 
worldly  writers  of  fiction  in  that  countrj. 
From  them,  we  know,  at  least,  what  we  may 
expect,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  mistaking 
good  for  evil ;  but  our  tchole  notions  of  right 
I  and  wrong  are  confuaed  by  the  pictures  of 
saintly  sinners  and  virtuous  vice  with  which 
I  the  pages  of  Madame  Joly  are  adorned. 


Tb«  Old  Sebpknt  Moiino. — The  old  dark 
■pirit  of  HeBthen-dDm,  the  mighly  power  which 
has  brooJed  over  tbe  norld  for  thoasaacis 
upon  tliuusands  of  years,  is  coviiing;  and  the 
old  gerpcnt  gathers  himself  for  a  last  fearful 
coil  all  OTer  (he  Esst.  Among  the  millions  of 
those  who  hold  the  ancient  Daddblst  faith — a 
failh  which,  at  this  day,  counts  more  followers 
than  there  are  Cbristiana  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — there  has  been  of  late  a  great  revival  of 
ftejng.  Old  prapheeies  and  dark  sayings,  with 
which  its  theology  abonods,  are  being  circu- 
lated again,  and  IJie  whole  East,  from  Canton 
to  the  Persian  Oulf,  or  perhaps,  to  Constantino- 
ple, is  lucking  forward  to  a  grand  slmgc'c  and 
(he  banishment  of  tbe  Christian.  Kd  one 
dreams  for  an  instant  bnt  that  Christianity  or 
civilisation  will  eventaalty  be  triumphant.  But 
we  have  learned  of  late  a  bitter  lesson ,  which  is 
that  (ho  (imo  has  not  yet  come  when  mere 
moral  action  and  quiet  progresa  will  be  all  suf- 
ficient. Those  countries  which  are  centuries 
behind  others  mnit  pass,  it  seems,  through  the 
same  terr'ble  slruggiea  and  the  same  political 
convulsions  which  the  more  advanced  experi- 
enced in  their  time- 
Suffering,  keen  anguish  of  spirit,  at  least,  is 
the  tax  which  intellect  or  intelligence,  or  ad-  ' 
vanced  menial  culture  must  always  pay  for  iti 
gains  in  the  individual;  and  nations  are  like 
men,  the;  must  endure  mach  and  go  through 
bitter  trials  ere  the;  can  advance. 
"  Who  ne'er  his  liread  in  sorrow  ate. 
Who  ne'er  the  silent  midnight  honrs 
Weeping  npOD  his  bed  has  aatc. 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers." 
But  it  must  all  come  with.time,  and  every 
delay  in  the  consummation  only  reveals  and 
slrenglhcnE,  after  all,  the  great  laws  on  which 
modern  human  progress  is  based.  Perhaps 
the  speedy  Europenniiation  of  the  East,  though 
gratifying  to  n$,  would  have  been  of  a  most 
unsound  and  iDcongmous  character.  India 
has  been  so  tanny  thousand  years  in  forming, 
that  her  populatlcu  must  neoeefrily  be  the 


iliSicnIt  of  alt  to  wean  from  oldcostom. 
I>j|  u  movement  and  a  struggle  has  taken 
lu  tliB  last  strongbold,  we  may  at  teaat 
iit  nt' know  definitely  what  ia  to  l)e  done. 


Jlivfll^d's  Gold. — This  term  is  applied  to 
nlliiyq  <;f  giild,  uaed  for  trinketa  and  inftrior 
nitiLl"  iif  jewelry,  ranging  from  three  or  four 
t'liiof'  liiii'  upwards,  or  which  are  too  inferior 
I..  r<H  t'lvt'  tlie  Hall  mark.  The  lowest  alloy  of 
itii<  1 1, 1-"  i".  formed  of  copper,  16  parts;  silver, 
I  !■,  1  l-i:  part;  gold,  2  to  8  parts;  melted  to- 
KCiW.  'ibie  is  worth  only  from  Ss.  6d.  to  Qa. 
Ijd-  the  ounce.  "  It  baa  recently  been  fonnd 
that  gold  of  the  quality  of  12  carets  or  leas,  if 
alloyed  with  line  instead  of  tbe  proper  quan- 
tity of  silver,  presents  a  color  very  nearly  equal 


-rora 


•T  lOs.  ai 


;naeqnenoa  has  been,  that  a  large 

innlily  of  jewelry  has  been  made  of  gold 

liyi'din  lliia  manner;  and  the  same  has  beea 

irtLn^pi]  liy  some  shopkeepers,  very  much  t* 

I'ir  ',vi[i  liiH,  as  well  as  that  of  the  publio,  in- 

mucb  u-'   *  galvanic  action  Is  produced,  after 

. ..  time,  upon  gold  so  alloyed;   by  means  of 

I  which  tbe  metal  is  split  into  separate  pieces, 

I  and   the  artioles   rendered    perfectly   uaelee*. 

Oold  ebvns,  peooil-cases,  thimbles,  and  looketa 

are  the  articles  of  which  the  publio  and  the 

shopkeepers  will  do  well   to  take  heed,  aa  theae 

have,  among  some  other  things,  been  lately  so 

constmcted." — Walheritcn't  JrlofJitayinf. 


race  between  a  night-mai«  and  a  olothea 
came  off  last  week.    The  man  who  entered  the 
mare  wasn't  wide  awake,  so  the  horee  took  the 

This  eaaa  reminds  na  of  the  editor  who  waa 
short  of  travelling  funds,  and  tat  upon  a  aaw- 
harae  for  an  imaginary  joaruej  into  the  eoan- 
Iryi  and  wrote  letters  home  for  his  paper. 
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From  Chamber^s  Joornal. 
A   PARISIAN  LITTERATECJR. 

The  voluminous  antobiography  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas  is  in  many  respects  a  ver}- 
noticeable  work,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in 
the  minuteness  of  detail  with  which  it  depicts 
the  career  of  a  Parisian  litterateur.  If  this 
detail  were  unmixed  with  extraneous  matter, 
it  would  be  all  the  more  acceptable.  Dumas 
has  been  the  contemporary  of  many  remark- 
able literary  men  and  artists — with  all  of 
them  he  has  been  personally  acquainted; 
with  many  he  has  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy ; 
and  if  he  had  chosen  to  confine  within  rea- 
sonable ITmits  an  account  of  his  relations  with 
these  men,  his  impressions  of  their  works, 
with  the  anecdotes  and  information  current 
in  the  literary,  artistic,  musical,  and  theatrical 
circles  of  Paris  from  the  death  of  Louis 
XVin.  to  the  revolution  of  1848— when  the 
break-up  took  place — he  would  have  produced 
a  book  not  only  amusing  to  his  contemporaries 
at  home,  and  instructive  to  the  public  of  Eu- 
rope at  large,  but  a  valuable  contribution  to 
social  history. 

Instead  of  confining  himself  to  this,  Alex- 
andre Dumas  has  been  seized  with  the  unfor- 
tunate idea  of  incorporating  in  his  personal 
memoirs  the  general  political  and  diplomatic 
history  of  Europe,  which  we  have  already 
had  in  newspapers  and  blue-books,  and  which 
we  are  in  course  of  having  crystallized  in  the 
works  of  those  professed  historians  whose 
business  is  politics,  and  who  employ  their 
leisure  on  subjects  within  their  speciality. 
Nothing  more  dreary  than  the  political  his- 
tory of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  dramatized 
with  its  startling  points  and  denouements ;  it 
is  like  reading  his  own  Louis  XIV,  after  lay- 
ing down  Mezeray,  or  possessing  a  coupon  of 
Koyal  British  Bank  Stock  compared  with 
one  of  the  Bank  of  England;  but  in  the 
other  part  of  his  work  we  feel  that  he  stands 
on  his  own  ground,  and  that  he  is  there 
indeed  a  master.  Like  an  oasis  after  a 
desert  journey,  nothing  can  be  more  agreea- 
ble than  to  go  out  of  the  hazy  sandy  atmos- 
phere of  politics  to  the  verdant  regions  of 
art.  A  new  poem  of  Hugo,  a  rehearsal  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin  or  the  Odcon,  a  squab- 
ble with  the  critics,  a  soirde  of  artists ;  all 
such  form  the  pleasant  parts  of  the  book. 

The  life  of  Alexandre  Dumas  commenced 
with  the  century ;  his  father,  whom  he  lost 
early,  had  rapidly  risen  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
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tentant-general  in  the  republican  annies ;  and 


we  find,  in  the  early  part  of  the  son's 
a  meritorious  struggle  on  the  part  of  both 
widow  and  orphan  to  make  ends  meet    At 
length  the  ardent  genius  of  the  son,  impa- 
tient of  a  residence  in  a  provincial  town,  in- 
vited him  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Paris,  fht 
mother  havmg  been  compelled  to  sell  her 
house  and  farm.    His  first  hnpulse  was  to 
look  up  to  the  friends  of  his  father — ^MaFshal 
Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno ;  Marshal  Jourdanj 
and  Marshal,  then  General,  Sebastiani.    He 
was  admitted  to  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  im- 
agined that  the  father  whom  he  had  believed 
dead  was  paying  him  a  visit.    But  he  had 
never  heard  that  he  had  a  son  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  young  Dumas  could  say,  he  was 
dismissed  in    a  few    minutes,  wiUiout  the 
marshal  being  satisfied  of  his  identity,  or  dis- 
posed to  commence   acquaintance.    But  he 
was  more  successfiil  with  General  Foy,  the 
French  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
the  most  impressive  of  the  orators  of  the 
opposition  in  1823.    General  Foy  Hved  in 
the  Hue  Mont  Blanc,  and  Dumas  found  him 
working  at  his  Spanish  military  history.    Ho 
wrote  standing  at  one  of  those  tables  that 
may  be  raised  or    lowered    at  wilL      All 
around    him,  on  chairs    and  sofas,   was  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  printer's  proofe,  maps, 
books,  and  newspapers.    The  general  h^n- 
self  was  a  man  of  fifty,  thin,  small,  with  his 
hair  growing  gray,  a  brow  like  the  hemi- 
sphere of  a  cannon-ball,  an  aquline  nose, 
and  a  bilious  complexion.    He  carried  his 
head  erect,  his  language  was  brie(  and  his 
gesticulation  imperious. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he, "  are  you  the  son  of  the 
General  Dumas  who  was  in  the  army  of  the 
Alps  ? ''  to  which  an  affirmative  answer  was 
given,  with  the  presentation  of  a  letter  of 
introduction.  "  But  before  I  can  be  of  use 
to  you,"  said  the  general,  '*  I  must  first  know 
what  you  are  good  for.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  of  mathematics? — algebra? — geome- 
try ? — natural  philosophy  ? — ^Latin  P — Greek? 
—or  book-keeping  ?  "  To  each  of  these  in- 
terrogatories, enounced  slowly  by  the  generst, 
a  negative  answer  was  given — ^the  face  of  the 
aspirant  youth  reddening  into  the  deepest 
scarlet,  and  the  perspiration  dropping  from 
his  brow.  At  last  the  general  asked  for  his 
address,  with  some  commiseration  ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  written  his  name,  when  the 
general  said :  "  We  are  saved !    You  have  a 
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beautiful  hand^'writrng."  Dumas  was  not 
delighted  in  having  a  copying  clerkship 
pointed  out  for  his  destination ;  but  General 
Foy  continued,  saying :  "  I  dine  to-day  at  the 
Palais  Royal;  I  will  speak  of  you  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  you  into  his  office." 

A  petition  was  written  out  by  the  future 
dramatic  poet.  The  leader  of  the  opposition 
—dining  with  the  future  king  of  the  French, 
in  the  palace  built  by  liichelieu — spoke  of 
the  son  of  the  republican  general ;  and  the 
end  of  it  was  the  appointment  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  to  a  place  of  L.48  a  year,  in  the 
office  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  :  for  his  prop- 
erty was  80  vast  as  to  require  a  formal  ad- 
ministration, like  a  small  government  de- 
partment. Here  the  dramatist  passed  the 
first  years  of  his  residence  in  Paris,  working 
during  the  day  on  the  details  of  the  forest 
cuttings  of  Viilars-Cotterets,  or  the  rents  of 
the  Palais  Koyal ;  and  at  night  visiting  the 
tlicatres,  reading  translations  of  Schiller  and 
Shakspeire,  and  casting  about  for  the  mate- 
rials of  a  drama  of  his  own. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  many  droll 
stories  which  he  gives  of  this  period  of  his 
life— one  of  the  best  of  which  is  his  account 
of  a  first  visit  to  a  theatre,  when  he  paid  for 
a  place  in  the  queucy  and  being  obstreperous 
upon  having  to  pay  at  the  bureau  again,  was 
turned  out  of  the  theatre.  At  this  period, 
Dumas  made  the  acquaintance  of  Frederic 
Souli^,  and.  he  gives  his  opinion  of  this  re- 
markable but  unequal  genius  :  he  considers 
that  Souli^  had  something  obscure  in  his 
brain ;  his  thoughts  being  like  the  world, 
lighted  only  on  one  side,  the  antipodes  of  the 
illuminated  side  being  plunged  in  darkness; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  scenes  of  ex- 
traordinary power  he  has  produced,  he  never 
knew  how  to  begin  or  end  a  drama  or  a 
romance.  Souli^  began  timidly,  and  exposed 
his  action  painfully,  so  that  his  fine  scenes 
were  arrived  at  after  a  disagreeable  appren- 
ticeship of  the  reader's  or  spectator's  pa- 
tience. He  lived  on  a  small  pension  which 
his  father  allowed  him,  in  a  modest  apart- 
ment in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  among  the 
furniture  of  which  was  ^  piano,  on  which  he 
used  to  piny.  Afterwards  he  became  a  man 
of  business,  engaged  in  a  mechanical  sawing 
establishment,  and  died  some  years  ago,  well 
off,  his  time  divided  between  Apollo  and 
Mercury. 
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The  theatrical  experiences  of  Dumas  are 
the  clearest  portions  of  the  memoirs.  Talma 
was  still  on  the  stage,  and  its  acknowledged 
monarch ;  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  at  the 
height  of  her  reputation  and  power.  We 
have  all  the  quarrels  of  the  old  classical 
authors  with  the  rising  dramatists  of  the  new 
school,  who  were  declared  to  be  not  '*  sons  of 
France,  but  bastards  of  England  and  Ger- 
many.'' As  for  Dumas'  collaborations  and 
plagiarisms,  we  have  his  share  in  the  former 
stiffly  argued,  and  the  latter  freely  confessed. 
Our  deUberate  opinion — after  having  seen 
represented  or  haviftg  read  his  best  works,  as 
well  as  learned  the  opinion  entertained  of 
him  by  his  Parisian  colleagues — is,  that  he  is 
a  man  of  most  marvellous  powers  of  inven- 
tion, of  great  fertility  of  resource,  of  great 
skill  in  the  construction  of  dramas,  and  of 
great  capacity  for  labor,  in  addition  to  natural 
gaiety  of  style  and  facility  of  production. 
He  has  not  the  high  poetry  of  Lamartine  or 
Hugo ;  but  even  if  he  had  had  no  collabora- 
tion, he  is  still  the  man  to  have  outstripped 
all  others  in  abundance  of  effective  dramas. 
His  misfortune  has  been  habits  of  prodigality, 
which  have  injured  his  personal  fortunes  and 
literary  reputation.  From  the  first  he  showed 
great  powers  of  construction  and  animated 
dialogue — the  one  the  body,  the  other  the 
soul  of  the  drama — but  unfortunately  this 
necessity  for  the  requisites  of  a  profuse  hos- 
pitality has  com|)elled  him,  first  of  all,  to 
involve  himself  in  an  extensive  collaboration, 
and  at  last  to  lend  his  highly  popular  name 
to  many  works  in  which  he  had  no  hand 
whatever.  He  began  with  works  of  genius ; 
he  continued  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
raw  materials  of  others  with  masterly  skill; 
and  at  last  arrived  at  such  habits  of  labor  as 
to  be  able  to  work  firom  ten  to  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  year  after  year.  If  we  add  to  these 
enormous  labors  the  number  of  works  to 
which  he  lent  his  name  without  contributing 
a  thought,  his  princely  revenue  and  prodigal 
luxury  cease  to  be  a  marvel 

Talma  was  the  most  important  of  his  early 
theatrical  acquaintances.  This  distinguished 
artist  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1766.  His  fitther 
was  many  years  a  celebrated  dentist  in  Lon- 
don, who  had  among  his  patients  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  subsequently  George  IV. ;  and  the 
dibut  of  the  son  was  in  1787.  From  that 
time  he  retained  imdividcd  possession  of  the 
Paris  stage.      Talma   had    the  four  great 
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qualides  of  an  actor — penon,  expression  of 
countenance,  voice,  and  intellectual  capacity. 
Without  being  what  the  French  call  un 
homme  d^esprit  of  an  acute  and  lively  con- 
Tersation,  he  had  great  erudition  in  relation 
to  hifi  profession.  When  he  was  on  the  point 
of  creating  a  part,  he  grudged  no  historical 
research  that  might  throw  light  on  the  char- 
acter, the  transaction,  or  the  nature  of  the 
epoch.  In  short,  like  our  own  Garrick,  he 
appears  to  have  been  superior  to  all  his  pre- 
decessors and  successors. 

In  high  comedy.  Mademoiselle  Mars  seems 
to  have  attained  the  sam€  elevation.  Dumas 
pronounces  her  to  be  an  honest  woman, 
severely  exact  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  her  agree- 
ments, and  as  punctual  at  rehearsals  as  a 
post^flSce  clerk  at  his  bureau.  **  I  beg  par- 
don," said  she  on  the  single  occasion  of  her 
having  been  absent  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
**  but  I  have  just  lost  forty  thousand  francs. 
Vlte  commen9on8 ! " 

After  many  discussions,  Dumas  got  his 
play  of  Henri  III.  accepted  at  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais ;  but  his  entrance  into  the  temple 
of  Thespis  proved  to  be  his  exit  from  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  M.  de 
Broval,  the  director-general  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  gave  Dumas  politely  to 
understand  that  literature  and  bureaucracy 
were  two  enemies  who  could  not  live  together, 
and  that  he  must  choose  between  them. 

''  I  understand,"  said  the  poet,  ''  that  if  I 
pursue  my  vocation  of  man  of  letters,  I  am 
dismissed." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  baron — whom  the  author, 
with  a  grudge,  described  as  being  a  baron 
with  a  large  red  nose,  and  one  shoulder 
higher  than  another. 

"  Then  I  decide  for  the  career  of  letters," 
rejoined  the  poet. 

**And  how  will  you  support  your  mother  ?  " 
aaid  the  baron. 

''  O,  that  is  my  affiur,"  added  Dumas.  And 
thus  his  independent  career  commenced. 

But  although  no  longer  serving  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  an  economical  capacity,  he  was 
by  no  means  unwilling  to  have  him  for  a 
literary  patron.  He  therefore  determined  to 
ask  him  to  be  present  at  a  representation  of 
\m  piece.  The  future  Louis  Philippe  was  a 
handsome  man  of  fifty  at  that  time,  not  so 
Tery  £st  as  he  subsequently  became,  with  a 
lively,  intelligent  countenance,  and  affable 
manneray  but  which  never  went  so  far  as  to 


allow  people  to  forget  his  rank,  except  when 
he  had  to  do  with  some  very  vain  member  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  had  a  point  to  gain. 
His  voice  waS  agreeable  in  speaking,  but  he 
had  a  habit  in  his  familiar  moments  of  hum- 
ming mass-music  with  a  false  intonation. 

*'Ah,  Monsieur  Dumas,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  "  what  good  wind  brings  you  here  ?  " 

**  My  desire  that  your  royal  highness  should 
be  present  at  the  first  representation  of  Henri 

iiir 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  the  duke,  "  for  I 
have  to-morrow  twenty  or  thirty  people  to 
dine  with  me." 

'*  Ah,  that  is  easily  arranged,"  said  the  in- 
defatigable Dumas.  "  I  can  delay  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play  for  an  hour,  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  manager,  and,  if  your 
highness  can  advance  your  dinner  for  an 
hour,  my  object  is  gained." 

The  duke  consented.  The  proposed  ar- 
rangement was  entered  into  by  the  manager 
of  the  theatre ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
performance,  Dumas  was  congratulated  in  a 
letter  from  the  'baron  with  the  red  nose  and 
the  hump  shoulder.  But  after  a  day  or  two, 
the  play  was  forbidden,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  was  a  covert  allusion  to  Charles  X. 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  However,  the 
prohibition  was  removed,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  calling  Dumas  into  his  box,  said  : 

"You  have  nearly  brought  me  into  a 
scrape.  The  king  sent  for  me  yesterday 
toying  I  am  told  there  is  a  young  man  in 
your  bureaux  who  has  represented  me  as 
Henri  HI.,  and  you  as  the  I3uke  of  Guise." 

«  Your  highness,"  said  Dumas,  "  could  an- 
swer that  this  young  man  was  no  longer  in 
your  bureaux." 

"  No,"  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  "  I  pre- 
ferred another  answer,  for  I  rcjtain  you  in  my 
service.  *  Sire,'  said  I,  *  you  are  mistaken  ; 
for  I  do  not  beat  my  wife ;  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  is  not  unfaithful  to  me,  and  your 
majesty  has  not  a  more  faithful  subject  than 
myself.'"  'He  then  added:  "Come  to  the 
Palais  Royal  to-morrow  morning;  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  wishes  to  see  you."  In  short, 
Henri  III.  laid  the  foundation  of  Dumas' 
Uterary  fortunes  by  a  signal  success. 

Thus  launched  into  the  world  of  Paris 
society,  Dumas  became  a  diner-out  of  the 
first  lustre,  and  various  lion-hunters  sought 
his  acquaintance.  One  of  these  was  the  well- 
known  ex-director,  Count  Barras,  who,  after 
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all  the  moTisg  acoaents  of  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life,  saved  200,000  francs  a  year  out  of 
the  wreck  of  his  political  fortunes,  and  spent 
his  old  age  in  giving  literary  dinners.  He 
was  a  man  of  old  &mily;  and  before  the 
great  rise  of  prices  in  France,  this  sum 
enabled  him  to  live  in  a  luxurious  manner. 
Dumas  was  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Cabarrus, 
son  of  the  beautiful  Thcrese  Cabarrus,  sub- 
sequently known  by  the  name  of  Madame 
Tallien,  the  belle  of  the  Directorial  phase  of 
French  society,  who  married  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  for  her  third  husband.  Barras  re- 
ceived them  in  his  villa  at  Chaillot  sitting  in 
his  arm-chair,  wliich  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  never  quitted.  He  was  then  seventy- 
four  years  of  age  (1829),  and  a  fine-looking 
old  man .  He  wore  a  cap  on  his  head,  only  his 
face  and  his  hands  giving  signs  of  life ;  for  from 
time  to  time  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  as  if  he 
were  dying.  When  the  hour  of  dinner  came, 
the  folding-doors  opened,  and  Barras  was 
wheeled  to  his  place  at  table.  The  dinner 
was  sumptuous ;  but  Barras*  only  part  in  the 
entertainment  was  to  dip  his  bread  in  a  plate 
filled  with  juice  of  the  cuttings  of  a  leg  of 
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mutton.  This  was  the  extent  of  his  share  of 
the  feast. 

The  Princess  de  Chimay  was  of  the  party, 
but  styled  citizeness.  Her  husband  had  a 
familiar  valet-de-chambre  who  stood  behind 
him,  and,  as  in  old  plays,  took  part  in  the 
conversation,  and  on  one  occasion  tapped  a 
general  on  the  shoulder  with  the  apostrophe : 
"  G^n^ral,  je  vous  arrcte ; "  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  gen- 
eral, to  correct  his  memory  on  some  revoh^ 
tionary  fact  When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in 
Paris,  Barras  wished  to  see  him,  and  com- 
missioned Dr.  Cabarrus  to  invite  him  to 
dinner;  but  Scott  shook  his  head,  and  an- 
swered that  in  his  forthcoming  history  of 
Napoleon  he  intended  to  take  an  unfavorable 
view  of  the  character  of  Barras ;  and  that  if 
he  were  to  dine  with  him,  and  then  to  abuae 
him,  people  would  say,  when  he  went  back  to 
Scotland,  ^*  that  he  had  thrown  the  dinne>- 
plates  at  his  head." 

Such  as  these,  we  think,  present  amusing 
glimpses  of  the  life  of  a  Parisian  litterateur ; 
and  so  we  take  our  leave  of  Dumas. 


How  TO  IMPART  Odor  to  Flowebs. — Every 
day,  man  is  extending  his  empire  over  external 
nature.  Flowers,  more  especially,  spring  at 
his  bidding  in  fornis  and  colors  so  much  richer 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  original  type,  that 
he  D^ght  almost  boast  them  for  his  own.  He 
has  now  gone  a  step  further:  he  has  acquired 
the  art  of  imparting  order  to  the  most  scent- 
less— thus  constraining  those  beautiful  things 
to  delight  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  sight. 
A  florist  of  Aricia,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Emporio  ItalianOy  has  made  completely  suc- 
cessful experiments  of  this  kind  in  heaping 
over  the  roots  of  flowers  an  odoriferous  com- 

E>st,  and  th^s  producing  the  required  scent. 
y  means,  for  instance,  of  a  decoction  of  roses, 
he  has  given  to  the  rhododendron  the  perfect 
odor  of  the  rose.  '*  To  insure  success,  how- 
ever, the  seeds  themselves  of  the  plant  to  which 
it  is  desired  to  impart  fragrance  should  be 
acted  upon.  Let  them  be  immersed  for  two  or 
three  aays  in  any  essence  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred, and  then  thoroughly  dry  them  in  the 
shade,  and  shortly  after  sow  them.  This  ope- 
ration is  to  give  scent  to  those  plants  which 
have  none  whatever.  But  if  it  is  required  to 
aubstitute  one  scent  for  another  natural  to  the 
plant,  it  is  necessary  to  double  or  triple  the 
quantity  of  the  essence;  and  besides  preparing 
the  seed,  it  will  be  well  to  modify  the  nutritive 


substance.  In  or^er  to  retain  the  perfume,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  moistening  with 
the  odorous  substance  several  days  during  the 
spring-season,  for  two  or  three  consecutive 
years.  Fragrance  may  be  given  at  the  will  of 
the  horticulturist  to  any  plant  or  tree,  by  bor- 
ing a  hole  from  one  side  of  the  stem,  to 
the  other,  or  through  the  roots,  and  introdwv 
ing  the  odoriferous  ingredients  into  the  hole.— 
Chambers*  Journal. 


Blood  Stock. — A  stock  raiser  of  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  lost  eight  colts  one  season,  four  of 
them  thorough -breds,  and  four  of  them  com- 
mon scrub  stock.  He  amputated  the  legs  of  all 
of  them,  and  boiled  off  the  flesh,  cleaning  the 
bones  thoroughly,  to  learn,  by  examination, 
what  difference,  iu  respect  of  bone,  there  waa 
between  pure-blooded  and  common  ones.  On 
taking  the  bones  of4he  thorough-breds,  and 
holding  them  up  to  the  light,  he  noticed  thai 
they  were  almost  transparent,  as  much  so  as 
white  corn.  He  tried  the  same  experiment  with 
the  bones  of  the  inferior  stock.  They  wen 
opaque,  and  transmitted  light  no  more  than 
bufblo  horn.  He  then  tested  the  bones  bj 
weight,  and  found  the  thorough-bred' by  flur 
the  heavier,  showing  their  superior  subetanoe 
and  solidity.  They  were  hard  and  dense  aa 
ivory.— A^aiAviWe  Union,  October  1. 
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Trom  Tht  Emntiw. 

{ilKoflnini;.    SaVie  et  tei  (Euerw.    Puis, 

Didier,  1857. 

This  is  the  second  life  of  the  eminent 
American  writer  and  divine  which  has  aji- 
peared  in  France,  The  preface,  by  M. 
Charles  de  Rcmueat,  informs  us  that  the 
Tolnme  before  us  comes  fi-om  the  pen  of  an 
Englishwoman  "qui  ne  Tent  ni  qu'on  la 
nommc,  ni  qu'on  la  loue."  It  is  easier,  how- 
ever, to  refiain  from  naming  the  author,  than 
to  withhold  the  praise  to  which  her  work  is 
most  justly  entitled,  not  merely  as  a  singu- 
larly successful  composition  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  but  as  a  clever  and  citremely  inter- 
esting piece  of  biography.  The  life  of  Chaii- 
ning,  by  M.  Laboulay  was  certainly  very  for 
from  exhausting  the  subject.  It  was  in  truth 
more  a  character,  or  a  crilieism,  than  a  bio- 
graphy, and  required  the  animating  supple- 
ment of  incident  and  detail  to  complete  the 
view  of  the  philosopher  and  the  moralipf, 
with  the  portrait  of  the  man.  The  writer  of 
the  present  volume,  while  she  acknowledges 
the  truth  of  M.  Laboulay's  remark,  that  tlie 
main  interest  of  Channing'a  life  consists  "in 
the  ideas  which  he  propagated  and  de- 
fended," justly  observes,  in  her  "  avant-pT>'- 
pos,"  that  , 

"Channiug  was,  nevertheless,  neither  a  phil- 
gaopher  speakinf;  to  the  world  from  the  bosom 
of  a  peaceful  retirement,  nor  a  pastor  eichi- 
nvolv  occupied  with  the  feeding  of  his  Socl^, 
Hia  life,  which,  owing  to  the  serenity  of  hi.i 
fine  intellect,  produces  such  a  calm  impres- 
•ioa  on  those  who  study  it,  was  mingled  witli 
all  the  eventa  of  the  day ;  and  his  domestic 
existence,  though  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
banpiest,  was  not  without  its  share  of  tiu' 
s  and  trials  which  are  the  ordinary  lot  of 


.\mcrican  known  in  France,  had,  it  seems 
occujiicd  the  author's  mind,  and  even  her  pen, 
from  the  period  when  H.  I^botday  first  dnw 

tilt'  allention  of  his  countrymen  to  Channing's 
nntinRi  in  the  Journal  da  Debats.  She  bad 
3  sliMiig  feeling  that  those  writings  were  cal- 
eiikicil  to  be  useful  in  France  i  and  accord- 
jii;:;!)-  l;cnevolently  undertook  to  reproduce  in 
the  I'rench  language  a  series  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages,  with  the  special  object, 
on  iihlch  she  tells%s  her  heart  was  set,  "  de 
fiiiiv  tntendre  aus  ouvriers  Fran^ais  cette 
coi^  c]ui  avait  su  toucher  si  heureusemcnt 
Icuri  I'r^res  d'Angleterre  et  d'Amerique." 

'i'ht'i'e  is  no  work  so  difficult  to  quote  with 
tlic  view  of  giving  any  thing  like  a  fair  speci- 
men of  its  ability  as  a  well-written  biography. 
We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  make  our  few 
citatinne  almost  at  random,  premising  that 
the  biiok  is  not  of  the  number  of  those  to  be 
judged  by  extracts,  or  to  be  "read  by 
deiiuly."  Here  ia  what  is  said  of  Channing's 
bciii'volent  interest  in  the  laboring  classes, 
and  the  exertions  for  their  welfare  and  eleva- 
tion, which  made  no  small  part  of  the  busi- 
ue^f  '.'t  hia  life.  The  author  dwells  on  these 
l>olr>ts  the  more,  aa  it  is  this  side  of  his  char- 
nclL^r  -he  proposes  to  present  most  distinctly 
til  lici  French  readers,  among  whom  we  sin- 
ctTt'ly  hope  she  may  find  many  of  the  same 
tliLSK,  to  which  she  is  herself  so  sincere  and 
.uo  jiiiliciouaa  friend. 

■■  Of  all  classes  of  society,"  she  says, 

-  T]ie  workinK  class  was  that  which  most 

Incited  both  nis  sympathies  and  hia  hopes. 

fJllicrs  might  write  sublimer  treatises,  pro- 

doqnent  sermons,  or  display  a 
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"Those,"  she  modestly  proceeds  to  say, 
"Who  arc  already  acquainted  with  the  sul>- 

etof  this  memoir  throujjh  the  medium  df 
writings,  and  who  desire  to  know  how  li<' 
pracliMd  the  doctrines  of  which  he  was  i~<> 
persuasive  an  aiiostlc,  li'ill  read  this  sketch 
with  indulgence. 

It  ia  for  us  to  adil,  that  they  will  read  ii 
'nther  with  thelivehest  interest,  the  materia Ih ' 
iMiog  most  attractive  in  themselves,  and 
tamed  to  the  best  account  by  skill  b  tiif 
ntnation,  graceful  writing,  and  an  enthu^i- 
■am  in  the  subject,  without  which  the  mo^t 
careliil  biographies  are  cold  and  lifeless. 
The  design  of  making  the  distinguished. 


1  Channing  did.  That  was  in  truUi  his 
:rM  work.  Take,  for  example,  his  diacouiae 
>ii  Self-culture,'  addressed  to  Ae  artiians  of 
n-t'iii.  What  a  deep  and  salutary  irapres- 
fiii  those  words,  so  simple  and  so  heaotifbl, 
;ivt'  l«hindtbem.  There  is  no  vague  phrasc- 
ii^N.  no  idle  flattery,  no  mysticism,  no  mere 
iiiTJse  of  wit,  or  play  of  fancy.  Channing 
.>i-ihe  working  man  no  counsel  which  he 
!>;  not  maturely  pondered ;  he  excites  not  a 
ii/[i'  hope  incapable  of  realiMlion.  He 
Ills  !it  divesting  labor  of  every  thing  alavish 
III  humiliating,  to  make  it  even  a  source  of 
iinliirt  and  means  of  perfection.  But  while 
L'  limiored  toil,  he  not  the  less  deplored  its 
I  iiiir-qual  distribution  in  modem  societies. 
\U  ilream  was  the  union  of  labor,  even 
■iiri'  labor,  with  education,  and  the  taste 
>r  intellectual  thingii  and  he  bailed  every 
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advance  in  science,  or  invention  in  the  arts,  as 
a  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  ultimate 
object.  His  hope  was  that  the  march  of 
scientific  and  economical  discovery  would 
tend  to  diminish,  more  and  more,  the  hours 
necessarily  devoted  to  manual  labor,  in  order 
to  leave  the  workman  more  freedom  to  culti- 
vate his  understanding,  and  time  to  enjoy  the 
life  of  the  aflFections." 

There  is  no  socialism,  it  will  be  observed, 
in  this ;  Channing's  objects  were  the  reverse 
of  socialism ;  if  he  was  in  any  sense  a  level- 
ler,, his  design  was  to  level  by  exalting  the 
valley,  not  by  lowering  the  hUl.  He  some- 
times avowed  himself  a  leveller  afler  this 
godlike  fashion.  "  I  am  a  leveller,"  he  would 
say,  '^  but  I  would  accomplish  my  design  by 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
society."  And  he  maintained,  that  all  social 
institutions  are  defective  when  there  is  no 
tendency  in  them  to  raise  the  inferior  to  the 
level  of  the  superior  strata,  by  dint  of  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement.  As  to  wealth, 
it  entered  verj'  little  into  his  speculations. 
His  aim  was  not  to  make  the  poor  rich,  not 
indeed  to  increase  their  store  at  all,  save  as 
hr  as  increase  of  wealth  might  come  of  in- 
crease of  those  better  things  on  which  his 
own  heart  was  set,  and  to  which  he  wished  to 
direct  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  public. 
Here  again  his  ideas  of  regenerating  society' 
were  as  far  &om  those  of  the  Socialists  as 
pole  from  pole.  And  there  was  yet  another 
principle  in  which  he  was  equally  a  dissenter 
from  that  sordid  sect.  No  man  taught  the 
doctrine  of  self-dependence  more  earnestly; 
he  drew  the  line  broadly  and  clearly  between 
the  functions  of  government  and  the  sphere 
of  indiWdual  exertions.  He  left  government 
enough  to  do,  but  he  held  that  the  chief  in- 
terests of  society,  and  their  advancement, 
were  infinitely  more  personal  concerns  than 
afiairs  of  state. 

Our  readers  will  now  perceive  upou  what 
just  grounds  the  author  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Channing's  philosophy  was 
eminently  calculated  to  be  of  use  in  France, 
where  the  false  philosophy,  to  which  his  is  an 
admirable  antidote,  has  still  so  many  ai)ostles, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  so  many  disciples. 

From  the  philanthropist  we  pass  to  the 
divine ;  here  we  have  in  a  few  words  a  clear 
view  of  Channing's  theology,  and  of  the  rea- 
sonings and  feelings  out  of  which  it  R])rang. 

**  Examining  the  history  and  doctrines  of 
the  different  Christian  communUies,  Channing 
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observed  that  men  of  sublime  worth  bad 
adorned  them  all  in  turn;  that  each  bad 
contributed  its  share  to  the  progress  of  man- 
kind ;  that  F^nelon,  Pascal,  Milton,  Newton, 
and  others,  whom  he  loved  to  name,  had 
been  the  ^lory  of  different  churches;  that 
the  more  virtuous,  in  fact,  a  man  became,  the 
more  he  disengaged  himself  from  each  par- 
ticular communion,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  vast  universal  church  of  Christ.  But 
while  he  recognized  with  joy  the  holv  influ- 
ences exercised  by  Christianity  in  all  its  out- 
ward forms,  he  felt  that  none  of  them  «re 
exempt  from  the  portion  of  error  which  ia 
inseparable  from  every  thing  human.  Infal- 
Ubihty,  in  his  view,  could  not  possibly  belong 
to  any  religious  sect ;  to  which  conviction  he 
joined  another,  that  God,  in  giving  Christian- 
ity to  men,  had  addressed  it  to  his  reason  as 
much  as  to  his  heart ;  that  its  ubjeat  ia 
the  growth  and  development  of  all  uie  hu- 
man faculties,  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
moral ;  a  development  impracticable,  except 
on  the  condition  of  every  man  possessing  tne 
fullest  liberty  both  of  faith  and  practice,  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  liis  heart  tmd 
understanding.  He  regarded,  therefore,  aa 
the  grossest  violation  of  the  Divine  laws  the 
efforts  of  religious  communities  to  impose 
upon  men  their  several  creeds  and  observ- 
ances as  essential  to  salvation.  He  repro- 
bated especially  in  the  Protestants  that  spirit- 
ual t}Tanny  which  they  themselves  condemned 
in  the  Church  of  Home." 

Personal  details,  however,  are  of  all  biog- 
raphies the  portions  that  are  read  with  moat 
avidit)'.  Here  is  a  characteristic  anecdote. 
It  may  help  to  explain  the  continued  demand 
in  France  for  works  illustrative  of  Channing's 
life  and  genius.  It  is  only  the  repayment  o/ 
the  intense  interest  he  never  ceased  to  take 
in  French  Uberty  and  progress. 

"  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  firstptrt 
of  this  memoir,  how  deeply  interested  Chan- 
ning was  in  the  affairs  and  fortunes  of 
France.  The  revolution  of  1830  gave  his 
enthusiasm  a  fresh  impulse.  An  inddenl  is 
related,  connected  with  that  event,  which 
shows  the  vivacity  and  youthfulness  of  his 
mind.  When  the  news  of  the  great  days  of 
July  reached  America,  Channing  was  at 
Newport  The  event  which  seemed  to  open 
a  new  career  of  progress  and  liberty  to 
France,  filled  him  with  joy ;  and  he  thought 
he  could  never  return  soon  enough  to  Boston 
to  share  his  emotion  with  his  friends,  and 
give  full  vent  to  his  satisfaction  from  the 
pulpt.  The  part  taken  by  the  General  La 
Fayette  in  the  revolution  appeared  to  him 
especially  of  the  best  augury.  But  what 
was  his  vexation  when  he  perceived  that  the 
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people  of  Boston,  absorbed  in    trade  and  well  as  his  sorrows  for  the  losses  of  sevefal 

fiieir  material  interests,  felt  no  concern  in  old  and  beloved  friends ;  among  others  Noah 

what  had  taken  place,  and  that,  amongst  the  Worcester,  "  the  apostle  of  peace,"  and  Mr. 

young  especially,  all  generous  ardor  seamed  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  miserable  an  end  by  tfat 
extinct.    So  great  vtaa  his  disappomtinent,         ,.       ,  ,.     ^  •      t.'i.i. 

that  he  said  one  day  in  a  tone  6A  some  bit.  explosion  of  the  steamer  m  which  he  was  n> 

temess,  to  a  student  who  called  on  him,—  turning  to  New  York. 
•  "Vou,  too,  Sir, — are  you  like  the  rest  of  the       "  We  might  well  pardon  Channing  "  mji 

voung  men  here,  so  old  and  so  wise  as  to  his  amiable  and  eloquent  biographer^ — 

have  no  sj-mpathy  to  bestow  on  the  heroes  of  „ .-  .     , .     i„»,„„  .„  j  „„•„,*„  ».^«.  k-  l.j 

the  Poh-tecl^ic  School    at   Paris? '-'Too  "'f'"   •»»  letten  and  pnrate  paw-w  he  had 

true,'  replied  the  stripling,  -you  are  the  only  «"nehmes  allowed  the  accents  of  bittenie» 

™«^-,  „»!,„,„  !.„.,«  fr>  n^of;;„  '    <v^>™J»S  w><l  despondency  to  escape  him,  at  seeing 

young  man  we  have  in  Boston.-  Yes,  cned  ^^  j^  bereaved,  one  by  one,  of  the  fitoa£ 

SlTvS„nTwh"i  tj^^^.Lr^L'^^  'to  had  animated  and  sLtained  him  in  the 

always  young  when  freedom  is  m  quesUon.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^  jj^^.  j,^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

Doubtless,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  piety,  that  both  grief  and  joy,  health  and 

art  of  preserving  the  youth  and  freshness  of  sufifering,  all  served  to  nounsh  his  faith  in 

the  mind,  the  habitual  or  frequent  consorting  heaven  and    immortality.     Years,  as    thgr 

with  childhood  must  be  one  of  his  funda-  multipUed  on  him,  only  rendered    his   life 

memal  rules.    We  are  told  that   in  Chan-  moreWtiful  and  more  precious ;  and  steeped 

ning's  daily  saunterings  in  the  parks  and  pub-  ^  ^  ^'  ^^^"  °^^^"  ^^"P^^  "^  ^^^^ 
lie  gardens  of  Boston,  his  greatest  pleasure       As  far  as  there  is  any  use  in  recommending 

was  to  stop  and  contemplate  the  children  at  to  English  readers  a  book  in  a  foreign  lan- 

their  sports.    "  He  loved   both  to  witness  guage,  we  strongly  recommend  this,  for  its 

and  join  in  the  pastimes  of  infancy."    And  specific  merits   as  a  biography.    Wo  have 

his  parental  example  shows  that  youth  had  here  for  the  first  time,  in  a  small  compass,  a 

no  wiser  instructor.     His   eldest    son    left  picture  of  a  man  who   deservedly  holds  a 

home  for  college,  '*  taking  with  him  counsels  high  place  among  the  philanthropists  of  the 

of  austere  tenderness,"  which  will  always  de-  present  century,  and  of  whom  America  is 

serve  to  be  cited  as  models  of  the  simplest  justly  proud,  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  the 

and  noblest  instructions.  expansiveness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  beauty 

Among  many  other  specimens  of  the  daily  and  fervor  of  his  writings.    Our  only  appre- 

beauty  of  Channing's  life,  with  which  the  au-  hension  is,  that  we  have  very  inadequately 

thor  has  adorned  and  enriched  her  pages,  rendered  back  into  our  native  tongue  what 

she  relates  with  great  truth  and  tenderness  the  author  has  said  with  so  much  felicity  and 

his  a£9iction  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  as  eloquence  in  a  foreign  one. 


Perseverance. — Among  the  graduating  class 
at  the  lost  commencement  at  Williams  College, 
was  one  by  the  name  of  Condit,  from  New  Jer- 
sey.    The  gentleman  is  a  shoemaker,  married, 

and  has  a  family  of  four  children.    Six  years   sional  assistance  from  other  sources,  he  was 
ago,  becoming  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  an   enabled  to  go  through  the  college  coiirse,  and 


He  brought  his  bench  and  his  tools,  and  Us 
books  with  him.  The  students  supplied  Um 
with  work;  the  faculty  assisted  him;  and  with 
the  fund  for  indigent  students,  and  some 


education,  ho  commenced  learning  the  simple  j  at  the  same  time  support  his  family.  He  _ 
branches,  such  as  are  taught  in  our  primary !  duated  on  his  birth-day,  aged  thirty-two.  He 
schools.  One  by  one,  he  mastered  grammar,  j  stood  high  in  his  class,  and  received  a  part  at 
arithmetic,  geography,  &c.,  with  some  occa-  |  Commencement,  but  declined.  At  the  fkrewell 
sional  assistance  from  his  fellow-workmen.  At  |  meeting  of  the  class,  in  consideration  of  lus 
this  time  he  determined  to  obtain  a  collegiate  I  perseverance,  talents,  and  Christian  character, 
education.  'Without  means,  and  viiih  a  large  '  they  presented  him  with  an  elegant  set  of  silver 
family  depending  on  him  for  support,  he  com-  \  spoons,  tea  and  table,  each  Dandsomelj  en- 
menced  and  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  '  graved  with  an  appropriate  inscription, 
evenings  after  his  day*s  work  was  over,  under  j  Mr.  Condit  will  now  enter  the  Theological 
the  direction  of  a  friend,  and  after  the  lapse  of  '  Seminary  at  New  York,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
a  year  and  a  half,  prepared  himself,  and  en-  make  a  faithful  and  popular  miniiter. — Spring^ 
tered  the  Sophomore  class  at  Williams  College.   \  field  Republican, 
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GERMAN  LTTBRATURE. 

Among  the  many  phenomena  of  our  age, 
few  are  more  remarkable  than  the  second 
blossoming  of  Jewish  literary  culture.  With 
the  relaxation  of  political  restrictions  and  the 
gradual  liberalizing  of  the  public  mind,  a 
sort  of  Indian  summer  began*  for  the  most 
unfortunate  of  races.  Long  repressed  im- 
pulses were  yielded  to ;  and,  in  more  than 
one  European  country,  great  scholars  have 
arisen  to  wipe  ofif  from  their  co-religionists 
the  reproach  of  being  capable  of  success  only 
as  usurers  or  tradesmen.  The  au^or  of  the 
▼olume  which  we  put  at  the  head  9  the  Ger- 
man books  of  the  month,*  has  his  place  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  Jewish  scholars.  His 
present  work  is  a  history  of  Judaism — ^by 
which  he  means  the  Jewish  religion  and 
spirit  which  first  meets  us  in  history  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  soul,  as  it 
were,  of  the  nation  was  freed  from  its  bondage 
to  the  body,  that  is  to  say  the  State.  He 
begins  with  the  eventful  year  B.  c.  536,  and 
the  first  volume  g^s  down  to  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  foundation  of  the 
work  is  Dr.  Jost's  own  previous  book  on  the 
same  subject;  but  he  has  used  freely  the 
helps  which  contemporary  scholars  have  af- 
forded him,  and  has  not  scrupled  to  make  cor- 
rections wherever  he  has  seen  himself  in 
error.  On  turning  to  the  chapters  in  which 
the  rise  of  Christianity  is  described,  we  find 
great  moderation  and  fairncRs  of  tone.  Dr. 
Jost  writes,  of  course, -of  that  momentous 
event  from  his  own  *  point  of  view ;  but  his 
expressions  will  offend  no  one.  Even  in  the 
part  now  published  there  is  much  that  will  be 
new  even  to  well-read  Biblical  students ;  but 
the  volumes  which  are  to  come  will  travel 
into  regions  which  so  few  have  trod,  that  we 
sincerely  hope  we  may  ere  long  be  able  to 
welcome  an  English  translation  of  a  book 
which  must  be  pronounced  one  of  first-rate 
importance. 

A  third  edition  of  NaturstudUtit^  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Masius,  has  just  appeared  at  Leip- 
zi;(.  li  is  very  handsomely  got  up,  and  care- 
fully, if  r.ot  successfully,  illustrated.  Amongst 
the  works  of  art  which  it  contains,  there  is 

♦  Gtschiihte  da  Judenthum$  und  $einer  Stcten, 
Von  Dr.  J.  M.  Jost  Erete  Abtheilang.  Leipzig: 
DdrfSing,    London:  Williams  and  Norgatc.    1857. 

t  Natwrttvdun.  Von  Dr.  H.  Masius.  Dritte 
Auflage.  Leipzig!::  Brandstetter.  London:  Wil- 
liam* and  Noijsate.    1667. 
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one  unlucky  camel,  which,  we  think,  must  be 
the  identical  animal  which  the  celebrated 
German  professor  evoked  out  Df  his  inner 
consciousness.  The  letterpress  consists  of  a 
series  of  sketches,  somewhat  after  the  feshion 
of  Humboldt's  incomparable  Aspects  of  N<h 
ture.  We  have,  for  instance,  "  The  Heath," 
"  The  Pinewood,"  "  The  Trees  of  North  Ger- 
many," as  also  "  The  Cat,**  "  The  Whale,* 
and  many  other  animals.  The  notes,  whidi 
are  numerous,  are  full  of  curious  learning  and 
pleasant  information,  and  the  whole  effect  of 
the  book  is  to  make  us  wish  to  follow  the 
advice  which  the  author  gives  us  in  some 
opening  lines : 

**  Komm  mit,  verlass  das  Marktgeschrei, 
Verlass  den  Qualm,  der  sich  dir's  ballt 
Um's  Hers,  und  athme  wieder  frei, 
Komm  mit  mir  in  den  grunen  Wald." 

That  passion  for  the  sea  which  succeeded  a 
year  or  two  ago  to  the  Pteridomania  then 
raging  in  England,  has  now  crossed  the 
Chaimel,  and  has  led  to  the  composition  of  a 
very  respectable  work  in  German.:^  The  au- 
thor is  a  physician  of  Ostend,  and  glad  are 
we  to  believe  that  the  human  intellect  can  put 
forth  vigorous  shoots  in  that  wonderfully 
drear}'  city.  Dr.  Hartwig's  book  is  more  am- 
bitious both  in  size  and  in  range  than  most 
of  its  English  brethren.  It  is  divided  into 
three  great  sections. — 1.  The  Physical  Geo^ 
raphy  of  the  Sea.  IL  The  luhabitants  of 
the  Sea.  UI.  The  History  of  Voyages  of 
Discovery.  For  the  purposes  of  a  student  of 
marine  zoology,  it  is  not  much  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  but  it  is  full  of  information  very 
pleasantly  put  together ;  and  if  we  were 
starting  for  Kligen  or  Heligoland,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  a  place  in  our  portmanteau. 

The  present  year  has  witnessed  the  publi- 
cation of  a  large  collection  of  Herder's  let- 
ters, which  various  causes  long  kept  back 
from  the  light,  although  the  great  author's 
family  wished  to  give  them  to  the  world  soon 
after  his  death.  They  appear  under  the 
title,  Aus  Herder's  Is^achlass*  and  occupy 
three  volumes.  There  are  letters  from  and 
to  Jacobi,  Goethe,  Schiller,  the  unhappy 
Lenz,  the  fontastic  Levator,  the  clear-thinking 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  manv  other  ccle- 
brated  men.    One  volume  is  occu]>ied  by  the 

I  Das  Leben  d€$  Mttrts.  Von  Dr.  (J.  Hartwig. 
Zweito  Aufiage.  Finnkiori:  MeidiiigfT.  London: 
Williams  and  Norgnte.     Ifc67. 

e  AfU  JIerdt.r*$  SachUi$$.  Franklort:  Meidin- 
ger.    London :  Williums  uud  Norgatc.    1667. 
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correspondence  of  Herder  with  Caroline 
Hachsland,  who  eventually  became  his  wife. 

A  work  on  the  Statistics  of  Dalmatian  is 
little  suggestive  of  romance,  and  yet  the  life 
of  its  author  is  full  of  the  strangest  and  sad- 
dest incident.  Franz  Fetter  was  born  in 
Lower  Austria,  in  thtf  year  1798.  After  many 
years  of  curiously  chequered  fortune,  a.id  of 
a  literary  actinty  extending  over  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  from  botany  to  book-keeping,  and 
from  poetry  to  letters  on  calligraphy,  he 
became  Frofessor  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  in  the  Imperial  Gymnasium  at 
Spalato.  While  there,  he  devoted  his  leisure 
time  to  collecting  plants,  and  journeyed  dur- 
ing his  vacations  over  the  whole  of  Dalmatia. 
Disagreeable  circumstances  in  his  private  life 
rendered  him  extremely  anxious  to  remove 
to  some  other  part  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions ;  and  he  was  looking  forward  to  the  end 
of  his  period  of  service,  when  his  wife  was 
knocked  down  and  killed  by  a  runaway  horse, 
and  he  himself  met  with  an  accident  on  board 
ship,  which  ultimately  proved  fataL  His 
active  mind,  constantly  employed  in  amassing 
knowledge,  accumulated  during  a  course  of 
years  vast  information  upon  Dalmatia;  and 
the  book  before  us  is  likely  for  some  time  to 
be  the  leading  work  upon  its  subject.  It  is 
divided  into— 1.  The  Geography  of  Dalma- 
tia, including  notices  of  its  Natural  History. 
2.  Ethnography.  3.  Governmental  arrange- 
ments. 4.  Topography.  To  this  is  added  a 
chapter  on  travelling  in  Dalmatia,  which  it 
would  appear  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter. 
We  advise  no  one  who  proposes  to  leave  the 
coast  line  of  the  Adriatic,  to  go  into  Dalmatia 
miprovided  with  this  most  usejful  and  by  no 
means  cumbrous  book. 

Erde  und  Ewigkeit,X  is  the  production  of 
a  writer  who,  although  he  is  devoted  to  natu- 
ral science,  has  yet  "  a  lithe  side  "  to  poetrj^ 
4  and  metaphysics.  He  is  an  opponent  of 
those  philosophers  who  love  to  imagine,  in 
the  geological  history  of  the  world,  frequent 
periods  of  convulsion  and  catastrophe.  His 
dreams  are  all  of  slow  change  and  gradual 
progression — life  creeping  to  death,  and  death 
lifting  slowly  into  new  existence.  Those  who 
are  not  converted  to  his  views  will    learn 

t  Dabnatien  in  seinen  venchiedenen  Beziekunaen. 
Von  F.  Fetter.  Gotha:  Justus  Perthes.  Lonuon: 
Williams  and  Norgate.    1867, 

I  Erde  and  LwigktiL  Von  G.  H.  0.  Volger. 
Frankfort:  Meidinger.  London:  Williams  and 
Norgate.   1857. 


from  his  pages  some  facts  which  may  repay 
the  trouble  of  perusal. 

The  correspondence  of  Gen^z  and  Adam 
Miiller,§  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  just  been  edited  by  some  one 
who  conceals  his  name,  but  professes  to  have 
been  mtimately  acquainted  with  both  these 
remarkable  men.  The  volume  is  very  curi- 
ous. The  two  Mends,  closely  united  in  polit- 
ical sentiment,  were  very  unlike  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  minds,  and  in  many  of  their 
opinions.  Gentz  was  a  practical  statesman 
and  drawer  of  protocols,  cold,  hard,  and  scep- 
tical. Miiller  was  a  mystical  philosopher, 
who,  bom  amidst  the  Illuminism  of  Berlin, 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  at  six-and-twenty, 
and  was  ever  seeking  for  new  points  of  con- 
nection between  theology  and  pohtics.  The 
first  letter  of  the  series  is  diated  1800,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  Gentz.  It  informs  his  cor- 
respondent of  the  death  of  Su:  Kalph  Aber- 
crombie,  and  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Egypt. 
The  last  letter  was  being  read  aloud  to  Adam 
Miiller,  when  he  fell  down,  and  died  of  apo- 
plexy. This  circumstance  is  so  strange,  when 
looked  at  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  communication,  that  we  quote  the  letter 
entire: 

"  17th  Jan.  1829. 

"  SchlegePs  death  has  certainly  affected 
me ;  but  a  blow  of  quite  a  different  character 
has  just  followed  it.  The  Frincess  Mctternich 
has  expired  of  a  puerperal  fever,  which  at- 
tacked her  head.  This  is  an  event  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences. 

*^  I  find  myself  in  a  sort  of  stagnation  of 
thought,  and  it  seems  a%  if  my  sight  could  not 
extend  across  the  snow-field  which  I  sec  bo- 
fore  my  window." 

"  Gentz.** 

Aus  und  aber  ItalienJi\  a  work  of  which 
the  first  volume  only  is  before  us,  consists  of 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  a  Freundin — 
one  of  those  comfortable  creatures  who  have 
called  forth  so  much  that  is  agreeable  in  Ger- 
man writing.  It  belongs  to  the  Tourisien- 
litteraiur,  and  is  a  pleasant  specimen  of  its 
very  pleasant  class.  Our  English  scribbling 
tourist  is  generally  a  very  odious  person. 
His  information  is  slender,  his  imagination 
dull,  and  his  style  without  merit.    The  Ger- 

\  Britfvechsel  atitchen  F.  Gepte  vnd  A.  If, 
MaSer,  Stuttgardt:  Cotta.  London:  WUliams 
and  Norgate.    1857. 

y  AuMundabfr  JtaHen,  Briefe  an  eino  Freun- 
din, von  R.  Schliiter.  Enter  Band.  Hannover: 
Rttmpler.    London:  F.Tbinmi.    1867 
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man  who  adds  another  book  to  the  hundreds 
which  exist  about  the  beaten  routes  of  Eu- 
rope, has  generally  some  excuse  for  doing  so. 
Either  he  sees  things  with  the  eye  of  a  poet 
-—or  he  has  a  minute  knowledge  of  art— or 
he  remains  long  in  the  districts  which  he 
describes,  and  goes  into  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners, whence  he  brings  back  qcw  and  curious 
matter.  The  imblushing  dullard  who  pub- 
lishes a  Simpldon^s  Sojourn  in  Salzhury^ 
or  some  such  alliterative  treasure,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  his  tour,  is  at  present  one  of  our 
exc  lusively  national  institutions.  M.  Schlliter, 
the  author  of  the  book  which  lies  on  our 
table,  starts  from  Coblentz,  but  thirty  pages 
suffice  for  the  description  of  his  journey  to 
Venice :  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  this 
▼olume,  which  we  have  found  extremely  in- 
teresting wherever  we  have  dipped  into  it,  is 
taken  up  by  an  account  of  hLs  residence  in 
that  city.  A  pleasanter  inanimate  companion 
for  the  gondola  we  have  never  chanced  to 
meet  with. 

A  Berlin  publisher  is  now  bringing  out  a 
new  edition  of  the  voluminous  works  of  Albert 
Bitzius,*  the  Swiss,  better  known  by  his  nom 
de  plumej  Jeremias  Gotthelf.  This  author 
who  has  frequently  been  compared  to  Auer- 
bach,  but  whose  Cladius-like  tone  and  less 
ambitious  drawing  make  a  wide  distinction 

♦  Albert  Bitzitu^  gein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften. 
Von  Dr.  C.  Manuel  Berlin:  Springer.  Loudon: 
Williams  and  Norgatc.    1857. 
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between  him  and  that  writer,  was  bom  at 
Murten,  in  Switzerland,  in  1797.  He  was 
educated  partly  in  his  native  country,  and 
partly  at  Gottingen — ^then  became  a  cleigyr 
man,  and  settled  in  the  qiiiet  Emmenthal  of 
Berne,  a  district  whose  soft  and  Engluli 
beauty  contrasts  strongly  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  Oberland.  Here  he  passed  his  traih> 
quil  life,  engaged  in  active  benevolence  and 
in  the  composition  of  his  works.  Amongit 
these  may  be  mentioned  KCiihi^  die  Oraa^ 
mutter,  Leiden  und  Freuden  eines  Schtil' 
meisterg,  Die  Armennoihf  and  Zeitgeist  und 
Bemergeist.  He  died,  after  a  short  iilnesa, 
in  1854.  The  volume  which  we  now  notice 
contains  his  life,  and  is  intended  to  be  giyea 
gratis  to  all  purchasers  of  his  collected  works, 
along  with  a  glossary  of  the  numerous  pro- 
vincial words  which  occur  in  them.  It  h 
written  by  a  Dr.  Manuel,  who  shares  the  con- 
servative tendencies  of  the  subject  of  his 
biographic  zeal,  and  is  in  all  respects  his 
warm  admirer.  His  criticisms  on  the  writings 
of  Bitzius  are  very  full,  and  occupy,  indeed, 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  work.  A  picture 
of  Bitzius  ornaments  the  volume.  It  is  a 
large,  healthy,  round  face,  with  abundant 
humor  about  the  eyes  and  mouth,  a  broad, 
well-developed  forehead,  and  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  strength,  such  as  we  can  well 
believe  was  really  possessed  by  one  who  had 
something  in  him  of  Voss  and  Franklin,  as 
well  as  of  Jean  Paul  Richter. 


Concomitance  op  high  Civilization  and 
BAD  Teeth. — It  is  remarkable  that  this  preva- 
lence of  disease  of  the  teeth  occurs  to  such  an 
extent  only  on  the  race  of  mankind  to  which  we 
belong.     In  the  other  branches  of  the  human 
family,  the  disposition  of  the  teeth  to  decay 
does  not  exist,  or,  where  present,  does  not  pre- 
vail to  such  an  extent.     It  would  appear,  in- 
deed,  as  if  a  faulty  structure  of  the  teeth  were 
an  attribute  of  superior  civilization,  and  that 
the  more  savage  man  becomes,  the  more  perfect 
and  impervious  to  decay  are  his  teeth.    In  the 
negro  and  similar  races,caries  of  the  teeth  seldom  ; 
occurs.    There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the 
habits  and  customs  which  attend  the  advance ' 
of  society  in  luxury  and  refinement  are  injur!-  i 
oas  to  the  teeth.    Still,  these  can  be  looked  | 
upon  only  as  very  uninfluential  causes,  and  are 
quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  evident  pre- 


disposition of  the  teeth  to  decay,  by  which  the 
civilized  races  are  characterized.  It  would 
form  much  too  abstruse  a  subject  for  these 
pages  to  inquire  into  the  probable  dependence 
which  exists  between  the  greater  cerebral  de- 
velopment which  is  the  undeniable  result  of 
civilization,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  bonj 
structure  of  the  teeth — which  dependence  we 
have  little  doubt  will  yet  be  recognized  as  form- 
ing the  principle  cause  of  the  defective  teeth  of 
the  more  civilized  races  of  mankind. — ^isbtVi 
Digestion  and  the  Teeth, 


Gallon  of  Bread. — Is  this  measure  for 
bread  common  throughout  England?  It  pre- 
vails in  Wiltshire,  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  it  used  elsewhere. — Nolet  and 
Queriet, 
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SMITH  THE  POET. 

Ail  readern  or  poetry  must  be  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  Atheincuni  for  its  elabontc 
exposure  of  the  plagiarismB  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Smith.  .  The'  noble  perseverance  whli 
which  every  phraae  of  Mr.  Smith's  has  been 
OTsihauled,  aad  the  stores  of  collected  Uiil 
reoollected  learning,  whicli  have  been  adduced 
to  demonstrate  the  hard's  want  of  ortKinality, 
■K  UDpreccdented  in  the  annals  of  lEe  liter- 
I  tBj  police.  Mr.  Smith  is  left  without  tlii' 
;  ftuntest  rag;  of  reputation,  end  for  our  own 
I  put,  thanks  to  the  Alhensum,  we  do  not 
i  believe  that  he  is  capable  of  uttering  the 
'  humblest  sentiment  of  ordinary  life  withoi}! 
'  borrowing  both  thought  and  words  fromBomi.' 
j  predecessor. 

j  We  are  firmly  coniinced  that  if  he  had  In 
:  denre  a  domestic  to  unfaritcn  one  of  his^ — 
'  Smith's — boots,  heiTOuld  steal  his  exprcesio]! 
.  from  Shakspearc,  and  say,  "  Undo  this  biit- 
:  too."  [K.  Lear,  Act  V.,  Scene  IIL].  It  is  I 
I  almost  supererogation  to  help  a  case  ^< 
clearly  made  out,  but,  as  in  the  course  of  M  r 
Punch's  own  reading,  he  has  chanced  to  lieli 
.  upon  a  few  paitsnges  wliich  Mr.  Smith  n^ 


"  JiflgKt,  mnd  the  moon  mbove." 
Lstin  DUeotus. 

JVox  ent,  lunoqna  flilgebat" 


Mr.  E 


lith. 


Earth  gives  hi 
Old  Hundredth  Psalm. 

"With  one  content  \kK  all  the  Earth." 
Mr.  Smith. 

"  And  itlanit   in  the  lustrous   Orecian 

Lord  BvroD. 

"  The    hlei    of    Gritee,    the    Ules    of 

Mr.  Bmith. 

"Behersfon^jewBofAappiiMK  and  peace, 

The  Sovereign  of  our  heut." 
National  Anthem. 

"  Send  her  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Lonij  to  reign  over  oa, 

Ood  s&vs  the  Qutes." 


r,  Mr.  Punch  will  compli 
vork  by  subjoining  them. 

The  plagiarisms,  in  the  following  cases,  aj'i' 
even  more  apparent  than  the  majority  ot 
those  exposed  by  the  Athensum,  and  haM' 
the  additional  feature  of  being  the  fruit  -"1 

Elunder  from  books  which  it  is  rather  prah:i- 
le  Mr.  Smith  may  have  seen,  and  not  ^om 
•ntiqiiated  and  forgotten  rubbish,  which  in 
ill  likelihood  he  never  came  across,  and  which 
nobody  but  a  bookworm,  with  a  motive,  ii 
ever  likely  to  come  across  twice.  At  tin- 
•ame  time,  Mr.  Punch  assures  Mr.  Smith  thut 
this  exposure  is  msde  in  all  kindness  of  feel- 
ing, and  in  the  earnest  hope  that  by  provinjr 
to  a  young  poet  that  he  ia  utterly  nitbom 
merit  of  any  kind,  he  may  be  excited  to  cul- 
tivate his  genius,  prune  his  irregularities. 
and  emulate  the  immortals. 
In  Mr.  Smith's  City  Poems,  ha  says, 

**  And  btti  are  tuiif  in  the  yeUow  hive." 
What  says  Dr.  Watts.* 

"How  doth  the  Auty,  iuiy.  bti." 
M.-.  Smith. 

"  The  age  dtmandt  her  htro." 
Lord  Byron. 

"  I  toonf  a  hero,  an  uncommon  want." 
Ur.  Smith. 

"  And  these  be  mj  tail  vordi." 
Bit  Waller  Scott. 

"  Were  (he  last  wordi  at  Uarmion." 
Hr.  Smith. 

"  A  tigh  and  curie  together." 
Kr  Waller  Scott. 

"  And  dram  fata  laat  106  b/  the  ride  of  his 


Mr.  Smith. 

"  The  brttsi  is  prosperous,  mark  the  sirel- 
ling  lail." 
Mrs.  Barney  Williams. 

"  The  wind  it  is  ready,  and  the  tail  it  is 
set." 
Mr.  Smith. 

"  Each  ttar  that  luiinkting  ia  the  sky." 
Original  Poems  for  lufant  Minds, 

"  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star." 
Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  look  not  farwanl  unto  darker  dayt." 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 

"  There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys." 


Mr.  B 


itb. 


Now,  loiittd  trumptti." 
Altrti  Tennyson. 

"  Blow,  bnglii,  bloa,  Set  the  Wild  echoes 
flying." 
Mr.  Bmith. 

"  Cradled  ojt  yonder  lofly  pint." 
NorwiT  Bong. 

"  Hush'a-bj  baby  on  Iht  tree-lop. 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will 

Mr.  Smith. 

"  No    character     that     servant-uKnnan 
ashed." 
Pope, 

"  Most  women  have  no  characttri  at  all." 
But  enough.  The  same  process  by  which 
the  AtheniEum  has  been  enabled  to  accumu- 
late nroofe  of  Jlr.  Smith's  dishonesty  would 
equally  aid  .Mr.  Punch,  but  the  work  bos  now 
been  done  by  the  Twin  Critics — done,  too, 
in  kindred  spirit,  and  the  public,  despite  its 
weak  admiration  for  Mr,  Alexander  Smith's 
fresluiess,  pathos,  and  rigor,  may  take  the 
solemn  assurance  of  the  Atfaenirum  and  of 
Punch,  that  there  ia  no  single  word  in  all  Mr. 
Smith's  poetry  that  has  not  been  previously 
uted  by  somebody  eUe. — Punch. 
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The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,    By  Mrs. 
OaskelL  ^th,  Elder,  &  Co.,  Cornhill. 

It  used  to  be  thought  the  reviewers'  duty 
and  office  to  be  caterers  for  the  world  of 
readers,  to  be  leaders  of  taste,  to  direct 
public  attention  into  certain  channels,  to  rec- 
ommend books,  or  to  dissuade  from  them, 
to  take  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  a 
first  perusal;  and  there  was  at  least  the 
theory  that  the  public  was  a  very  docile 
pupil,  who  liked  guidance,  and  waited  for  di- 
rection. But  who  has  waited  for  the  critic's 
dictum  to  read  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  ? 
Can  we  hop9to  be  beforehand  with  the  most 
remote  subscriber  to  Mudie's  or  his  own  slug^ 
gish  country  library,  so  as  to  indoctrinate 
him  with  our  views,  before  he  has  formed  his 
own,  of  th^  book  of  the  season — the  one  book 
that  all  the  world  has  read  and  talked  about — 
and  what  is  much  more,  that  all  readers  have, 
according  to  their  capacity,  thought  overvrith 
some  real  effort  to  understand  its  problem, 
and  learn  its  lesson  ?  And  what  is  this  book 
which  has  awakened  such  general  interest — 
what  is  the  life  which  has  struck  the  universal 
chord  of  feeling?  It  is  the  very  quietest 
life  that  was  ever  lived  through,  if  we  are  to 
make  variety  and  action  our  estimate  of  liv- 
ing ;  and  this  still,  uneventful,  obsciure  exist- 
ence, was  lived  by  a  plain,  diminutive  woman, 
poor,  shy,  and  unattractive. 

The  contrast  between  this  outer  life  and 
the  inner  life  which  accompanied  it,  consti- 
tutes the  interest  of  this  remarkable  biogra- 
phy. It  supplies  an  Ulustration  of  the  divine 
axiom  that  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth. 
These  words,  in  their  fullest  sense,  apply  to  a 
nobler  life  and  higher  aims  than  are  recorded 
here ;  but  they  must  also  apply  to  that  gift 
of  life  which  Ood  gives  to  all  his  intelligent 
creatures — that  glorious  gift  of  being,  sensa- 
tion, and  consciousness.  Here  is  truly  a  life. 
Charlotte  Bronte  lived  with  a  reality  and 
clearness  which  throw  busier  careers  into  mist 
and  shade ;  here  was  thought,  feeling,  pas- 
sion, the  more  intense  (though  not  the  better, 
or  the  happier)  for  being  confined  in  the  na]> 
rowest  range — ^in  the  sphere,  ta  it  would  at 
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first  sight  appear,  least  congenial  with  our 
intenser  emotions.  And  we  learn  what  small 
external  aids  are  needed  to  develop  this  gift, 
to  expand  thought,  to  concentrate  feeling,  to 
intensify  emotion :  a  narrow,  ascetic,  silent 
home,  a  few  wild  moors,  an  expanse  of  sky 
reflecting  the  season's  changes,  'an  occasionid 
glimpse  of  the  sea,  one  or  two  friends,  a  few 
rough  neighbors,  the  roll  and  murmur  of  the 
distant  world  caught  through  the  journals 
which  reached  her  remote  Yorkshire  solitude. 
Once  a  sojourn  in  a  foreign  school;  now  and 
then,  at  distant  intervals,  a  journey  within 
the  range  of  the  one  village  conveyance ;  a 
short,  sad  experience  of  governess  life ;  fewer 
adventures  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  monot- 
onous existences ;  fewer  incidents  than  excite 
most  slaves  to  a  mechanical  employment— 
these  furnished  training  enough  for  the  acute 
intellect,  taught  the  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  and  fed  the  vivid  imagination — ^the  £»>• 
ulty  which  glorifies-  every  great  idea,  stamps 
every  congenial  fact  indelibly  on  the  braiUf. 
and  gives  significance  to  every  encotmter  with: 
the  outer  world. 

There  is  indeed  a  solemn  contrast  between  • 
such  a  life  of  external  calm,  so  tenacious  oC 
first  impressions,  where  each  event  stands  out 
distinct  and  tells  upon  the  mind-^  history, 
quiet  in  its  intensity,  sad  in  its  gravity,  sell- 
consiuning  in  its  resolute  purpose,  tragic  kk 
its  life-long  devotion  to  its  own  se&seof  duty, 
with  scarce  a  break  or  relief  to-  the  brooding^ 
constitutional  melancholy — and  the  whirl  of 
gay  existence  in  life^  so  called:  where  no 
thought  can  be  pursued  in  the  perpetual 
analysis  of  transient  and  trivial  sensations; 
where  one  emotion  drives  out  another: 
where  incident  chases  incident,  and  event, 
event;  where  every  fresh  study  obliterates 
the  influence  of  the  last ;  where  new  loves 
make  the  old  cold ;  where  no  impression  lasts 
long  enough  to  nx>uld  the  character  and 
leave  its  own  trace  behind.  The  most 
thou^tless  reader  must  feel  this  contrast, 
and  find  his  interest  and  curiosity  stimukted, 
and  his  reason  stirred,  to  discover  the  iniln- 
ences  for  good  and  evil  m  so  exceptional  a 
career  as  is  here  presented  to  him.  It  wKf^ 
at  least,  make  him  ^predate  the  hupff 
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cheerfulness  of  ordinary  life,  to  learn,  as  we 
are  taught  here — 

*'  how  existence  may  be  cherished, 
Strengthened,  and  fed,  without  the  aid  of  joy.*' 

It  b  the  impressive  seriousness  of  this  life 
that  first  strikes  us ;  it  indeed  demands  atten- 
tion, and  claims  our  respect,  and  even  admi- 
ration. It  reveals  such  earnestness,  such 
truth  according  to  its  own  standard,  such 
conscientiousness  as  far  as  the  perception  of 
duty  extends,  such  habitual  self-sacrifice ;  while 
side  by  side  with  these  noble  qualities,  are 
defects  of  equal  magnitude,  and  a  result 
which  upsets  all  previous  expectation,  and 
overthrows  half  our  theories.  For  what  is 
the  end  of  this  seemingly  chastened  will,  this 
abiding  sense  of  a  divine  presence,  this  sub- 
jugation of  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  in- 
tellect to  homely  duties,  this  renunciation  of 
the  gay  trifles  which  make  up  the  existence 
of  so  many  of  her  sex  ?  Not  serenity,  not 
purity,  not  contentment,  not  hope,  not  a  judg- 
ment skilled  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil;  not  a  progress  from  strength  to 
strength,  not  faith,  nor  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving— but  dimness  and  deadness  to  spirit- 
lud  things,  and  a  clinging  to  time  and  sense, 
and  ignorance  of  the  highest  purpose  of  ex- 
istence, and  a  low  standard  of  excellence  in 
others,  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  narrow  sym- 
pathies, and  harsh  judgments.  Such  at  least 
are  the  misgivings  left  on  our  minds  after  the 
perusal  of  this  biography,  such  the  doubts 
and  regrets ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that 
things  may  be  left  untold,  unknown  even  to 
the  biographer,  known  only  to  the  nearest 
and  dearest,  which  might  clear  up  the  gloom 
and  throw  a  parting  gleam  over  thia  sad, 
heav}',  and  clouded  day. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  Charlotte  Bronte's  character, 
we  would  impress  upon  our  readers  that  she 
waa  one  of  a  class  who  have  a  peculiar  claim 
for  consideration  and  indulgence — those  whose 
minds  and  bodies  are  not  in  harmony,  where 
there  is  a  lasting  discrepancy  between  the 
spirit  and  the  mortal  frame  in  which  it  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  imprisoned.  When  these 
do  not  Jit — ^when  the  mind  is  masculine,  vig- 
orous, active,  keen,  and  daring,  and  the  body 
feeble,  nervous,  suffering  under  exertion,  and 
sinking  always  towards  its  fidl — the  want  of 
balance  is  apt  to  play  strange  tricks  with  the 
whole  economy.  The  mind,  unsupported, 
no^  alloired  to  IbUow  out  its  snggeitiona  and 


impulses  by  physical  weakness,  and  thus  con- 
demned to  a  forced  inactivity,  becomes  often 
morbid,  capricious,  or  reckless  in  its  work* 
ings ;  for  the  mind  cannot  think  properly,  or 
use  its  functions  as  mere  spirit.  The  body 
in  its  turn  suffers  under  the  vagaries  of  its 
strong,  rebellious,  irresponsible  tenant ;  it  is 
racked  by  pains  or  prostrated  by  ineffectual 
powerless  efforts  to  obey— or  it  throws  off 
the  yoke  altogether,  and  refuses  to  act  as  in- 
terpreter any  long^,  and  sits  down  in  the 
stolid  imbedlity  of  extreme  shyness  and  re- 
serve, a  rigid  mould,  out  of  which  the  fiery 
tenant  cannot  make  itself  seen  or  felt,  and  so 
revenges  itself  by  all  the  more  Ikense  in  its 
own  imthwarted  sphere,  or  settles  down  into 
dreams  and  fancies,  preying  upon  itsel£ 
Now,  we  know  that  this  great  trial,  wherever 
it  is  found,  is  an  appointed  one ;  that  there  is 
a  way  to  escape  from  its  temptations,  and  to 
turn  them  into  a  blessing ;  but  it  is  not  less 
a  duty  in  all  who  know  no  such  anguish,  who 
experience  no  internal  strife,  whose  system  is 
in  harmony,  who  know  not  what  this  conflict 
of  uncongenial  elements  means — ^to  pity  those 
who  have  all  their  life  to  bear  the  burden 
and  heat  of  this  oppressive  day.  It  behoves 
them,  while  thankfiil  for  their  happier  lot,  to 
hfi  indulgent,  tender,  sympathizing,  considerate 
for  those — and  they  are  often  the  most  highly 
gifted — who  are  the  subjects  of  a  severer 
dispensation  ;  to  make  allowances,  to  be  slow 
to  blame,  ready  to  forgive,  patient  of  seeming 
injustice,  tolerant  of  eccentricity,  caprice,  and 
we  might  almost  say,  of  error^-not  of  error 
in  itself,  but  in  them. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  present  biography,  which  would  have 
had  no  common  interest  had  its  subject  been 
hitherto  unknown ;  but  this  is  of  course  in- 
definitely enhanced  by  the  startling  juxtapo- 
sition in  which  it  stands,  to  ordinary  readers, 
with  the  preconceived  conception  of  what 
the  author  of  **  Jane  Eyre  **  must  be.  The 
genius,  and  audacity  of  the  story ;  the  shrink- 
ing timidity  of  the  vrriter;  the  decorous, 
uneventful  simplicity  of  the  life ;  the  bold 
plunge  into  the  whirl  of  passion  in  the  novel ; 
the  rustic  ignorance  of  the  world  the  one 
presents ;  the  deep  knowledge  of  man's  na- 
ture-—original,  rough,  coarse  man's  nature — 
in  those  scenes  and  interests  which  remove 
them  farthest  from  woman's  sympathy  and 
obeervation,  found  in  her  works — what  every 
reader  seeks  to  do^  is  to  reconcile  this  seem* 
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ing  contradiction  an'd  unraTcl  the  mystery 
how  can  so  bashftil  ii  woman  be  so  imbashful 
a  writer  ? — and  so  on. 

In  the  first  place,  the  book  proves  that 
those  who  know  least  of  the  world  do  not 
always  know  its  best  part  The  boy  at  a 
private  tutor's,  amongst  his  two  or  three  com- 
panions may  find  as  much  bad  as  in  the  five 
hundred  boys  of  a  public  school ;  perhaps  he 
may  find  more:  and  Charlotte  Bronte's 
small  glimpse  of  the  world  showed  her  but 
an  indifierent  part  of  it,  and  her  home  held 
a  monster  whom  the  strong  ties  of  an  inordi- 
nate family  affection  constrained  her  to  love 
and  care  for  and  find  excuses  for.  Whatever 
extenuation  can  be  found  for  want  of  refine- 
ment— for  grosser  outrages  on  propriety 
than  this  expression  indicates — the  home  and 
the  neighborhood  o/  Charlotte  Bronte  cer- 
tainly furnish  ;  she  wrote  in  ignorance  of  of- 
fending public  opinion.  She  thought  men 
habitually  talked  before  women  in  the  way 
she  makes  one  of  them  talk ;  she  thought 
men  generally  were  like,  in  their  principles, 
practice,  and  manners,  the  men  she  describes. 
As  her  eyes  were  opened  her  standard  rises, 
till  in  her  last  portrait,  the  eccentric  M.  Paul, 
she  gives  us  something  really  noble  and  high 
principled,  though  in  as  odd  a  shape  as  these 
fine  qualities  were  ever  embodied. 

For  practical  purposes  she  lived  in  a  less 
refined  age  than  our  own.  Her  early  experi- 
ence is  drawn  from  a  society  a  hundred  years 
behindhand  in  these  matters.  People  talked 
ver>'  differently  in  the  da)*s  of  Richardson 
firom  what  they  do  now.  He  was  then  re- 
garded as  a  moralist.  Men  would  justly  hes- 
itate to  accord  that  praise  if  he  wrote  the 
same  things  in  our  day.  She  did  not  know 
this ;  and  she  had  a  Lovelace  in  the  house 
with  her,  in  the  person  of  her  brother  Bran- 
welL  So  that  while  she  hated  low  vice  for 
its  own  sake,  and  suffered  miserably  for  its 
consequences,  she  was  sadly  and  grievously 
familiar  with  it,  and  knew  so  much  worse  than 
she  wrote,  that  she  had  no  conception  of  of- 
fending the  delicacy  of  her  readers. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  it  must  be  confessed 
that  her  sympathies  were  more  with  human 
nature  as  she  saw  it  than  either  with  ideal 
perfection  or  with  the  same  hwnan  nature  dis- 
ciplined and  held  in  check  by  stem  principle. 

She  naturally  estimated  menhj  their  qucUitiesA  lipa.    Of  the  Deity  as  a  fate  to  be  feared,  a 
not  their  principles ;  and  this  may  be  traced  Power  to   be  propitiated,  a  Master  to  be 
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to  a  certain  inherent  and  never-remedied 
defect  of  nature  and  temperament  Her 
character  was  essentially  unspirituaL  No 
merely  natural  qualities  have  any  merit  in 
them;  an  abstract  admiration  of  the  ideal 
and  perfect  may  leave  the  mere  admirer  no 
better  than  his  neighbor ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  a  want  of  this  appreciation  of 
an  elevated  form  of  goodness  is  an  eviL  And 
this  void  is  felt  alike  in  Charlotte  Bronte's 
religion  and  imagination — ^it  influences  at 
once  her  life  and  works. 

As  far  as  it  is  shown  to  us  in  Mrs.  Oaskell's 
Memoir,  her  actuating  religion  was  natural 
religion.  Not  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  were,  as  far  as  we  see,  ever  questioned 
by  her.  Her  external  lifb  showed  a  formal 
submission  to  them,  which  we  would  be  the 
last  to  undervalue.  She  went  constantly  to 
church — there  were  family  prayers,  at  which 
she  punctually  assisted.  She  was  conscien- 
tious, often  to  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure  and 
convenience,  in  her  attendance  at  the  Sunday- 
school.  No  duty  of  the  clergyman's  daughter 
was  omitted.  She  had  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  of  Scripture — ^its 
words  were  constantly  on  her  lips,  or  rather 
her  pen.  But  all  that  teaching  which  con- 
nects the  Christian's  life  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  shows  us  that  we  are  one  with 
Him,  hidden  with  Him,  bought  with  a  price, 
and  therefore  no  longer  our  own;  that  we 
are  risen  with  Him,  and  must  seek  the  things 
above — the  second  birth — ^the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit — ^mysteries — sacraments — all  these 
heavenly  things,  as  far  as  the  Biography 
shows  us  (we  arc  aware  that  there  may  not 
have  been  any  diligent  search  for  them,  or 
quick  apprehension  of  a  transient  leaning 
towards  the  higher  spiritual  truths),  are  a 
dead  letter.  We  do  not  find  that  the  con- 
ception of  them  ever  flurly  took  hold  of  her 
mind,  though  at  one  period  nervous  despond- 
ency assumed  the  religious  aspect  it  firequently 
does ;  but  we  meet  with  no  aspirations  after 
somcthbg  above  human  nature — no  liiUng 
up  of  the  soul  to  the  Infipite.  A  sense  of 
divine  presence  we  do  find— of  a  need  of 
God's  help,  and  dependence  on  Him  as  of 
the  dread  Power  on  whom  our  happiness 
depends,  because  His  awful  irresponsible  will 
may  at  any  moment  dash  the  cup  firom  our 
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in  life  and  woiks ;  Beldom  surely  as  a  Father 
and  a  Friend.  And  this  feeble  and  low 
estimate  of  the  Divine  nature  may  explain 
her  very  defective  notions  of  the  eidls  of  sin. 
She  seems  to  view  sin  only  on  the  side  of  its 
injury  to  man;  not  mainly  as  an  offence 
against  God — God  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity.  It  is  only,  indeed,  through 
the  revelation  of  the  Gospel,  that  sin  becomes 
exceeding  sinful — ^withdrawn  from  that  search- 
ing light,  it  must  necessarily  be  hated  solely 
for  the  mischief  that  it  does,  and  the  misery 
it  causes.  Thus,  outrages  against  God,  such 
aa  avowed  atheism,  excite  no  sense  in  her  of 
personal  wrong.  She  is  seriously  grieved 
when  her  friend.  Miss  Martineau,  published 
her  infidel  book ;  such  speculations  depressed 
her,  and  made  her  imhappy.  But  there  is  no 
indignation — she  thinks  the  feeling  out  of 
place,  and  censures  it  in  others.  She  feels, 
on  the  contrary,  the  general  outcry  an  occa- 
sion for  showing  fidelity  in  friendship.  She 
regards  Miss  Martineau  as  under  persecution, 
because  people  are  angry  with  her  book. 
She  has  no  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  God. 
It  may  be  said,  "  Wherein  does  she  differ  in 
all  this  from  most  writers  of  fiction  ?  "  Our 
novelists  are  not,  as  a  class,  remarkable  for 
their  spiritual  views  of  Christianity ;  we  are 
generally  content  with  something  far  short  of 
this.  But  Miss  Bronte  is  no  ordinary  writer. 
There  is  nothing  vague  or  imdefined  about 
her — all  her  actuating  principles  influenced 
her  works.  She  and  her  works  are  identical 
Her  talent  lies  in  analysis,  in  looking  deep 
down  into  the  heart ;  and  therefore,  all  wants 
and  omissions  are  felt  to  bear  friiit.  In  &ct, 
a  powerfiil  mind  shows  its  wants  more  than 
weaker  ones ;  the  void  is  feh  in  proportion  to 
its  vigor  and  fulness  in  other  directions. 

The  natural  affections  are  her  true  inspira- 
tion— they  absorbed  all  the  feeling  of  her 
nature :  and  this  again,  it  may  be  said,  is  no 
unusual  idolatry,  that  we  should  lay  it  to  the 
special  charge  of  Miss  Bronte.  But  with 
her,  as  we  see  it  in  her  life,  it  was  no  com- 
mon, self-mdulgent  creed.  Those  who  knew 
only  her  works  might  so  misunderstand  her. 
She  has  been  so  misunderstood.  But,  in 
hxitf  it  was  a  worship  that  demanded  con« 
tinoal  sacrifices  and  the  sternest  self-denial — 
the  dedication  of  the  whole  being.  What 
grim  idol  was  ever  more  inexorable  than  her 
oold,  damp,  dreary  home,  bare,  gray,  and 
desolatCi  with  its  choxchyard  nuasmas  and 
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cheerless  bleak  solitudes.  And  her  worship 
of  it  was  much  after  the  servile  fashion  oi 
idol-worship— if  it  began  in  love  it  ended  in 
fear.  She  knew  it  vras  a  prison— she  often 
shuddered  over  its  memories,  but  she  never 
dreamed  of  escaping  its  chains,  even  when  it 
held  her  frt)m  all  that  her  nature  most  needed 
for  refreshment  and  renewal.  She  regarded 
the  call  as  a  temptation.  Her  devotion  to 
her  father  is  beyond  all  praise.  We  can 
give  no  ill  names  to  even  an  excess  of  filial 
virtue.  Her  love,  d^ity,  obedience,  and  sacri- 
fice of  her  whole  being  to  him,  are  indeed 
the  example  of  the  book ;  and  sh6  had  the 
reward  of  making  his  happiness,  and  con- 
stituting, whUe  she  lived,  the  joy  and  pride  of 
his  old  age.  But  her  love  for  her  brother 
brought  nothing  but  misery  and  disgrace; 
yet,  the  anguish  of  disappointed  hopes,  the 
intolerable  load  of  shame,  the  perpetual  dis- 
gust and  degradation,^never  weaned  her  a£fe^ 
tion  fix>m  him — at  least,  never  so  far  as  to 
suggest  the  thought  of  ridding  herself  of  a 
burden  which  most  minds  of  any  power 
would  in  some  way  have  delivered  themselves 
from,  and  cast  off,  as  Samson  his  green 
withes.  Even  her  sisters,  with  whom  there 
was  congeniality  of  taste  and  feeling — ^where 
the  keen,  passionate,  almost  morbid  affection 
was  mutual — ^how  strange  and  comfortless  it 
sounds  in  the  descriptkm-— how  little  did 
Emily,  in  her  pagan  selfisfaneeSy  reward  the 
love  centred  upon  her.  How  cantious  had 
Charlotte  to  be — how  fearfbl  of  offending 
that  incomprehensible,  but  half  human,  tem- 
per. How  patiently  she  yielded  to  her  over- 
bearing will;  how  she  submitted  without 
irritation  to  her  sinful  folly  in  illness.  How 
tenderly  she  held  her  in  memory  after  death, 
shutting  her  eyes  to  her  faults,  and  dressing 
her  up  in  all  manner  of  fictitious  virtues  and 
graces,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  round  the 
world  to  her  own  high  estimate.  How  she 
longed  for  her,  and  bled  for  her  with  inward 
wounds  that  never  healed.  Her  nature  had 
not  in  it  the  element  of  change;  even  the 
servant  who  had  once  found  a  place  in  the 
inner  sanctum  of  her  heart  must  hold  it,  and 
be  tenderly  considered  and  humored,  at  un- 
heard-of sacrifices  of  time  and  convenience. 
On  such  questions  she  could  not  reason — 
instinct  and  a  blind  sense  of  duty,  with  some- 
thing of  the  fatalist's  resignation,  were  her 
guides. 
The  moat  engroniDg  of  all  human  a£bo- 
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tions  was  known  only  to  her  imagination  (as 
far,  that  is,  as  (he  reader  is  concerned);  for 
her  engagement  and  marriage  occurred  at 
the  close  of  her  history ;  it  formed  the  in- 
terest, not  of  her  actual  life,  but  of  that  part  of 
it  which  we  see  in  her  books.  There  she 
threw  herself  into  it  with  characteristic  in- 
tensity. Ordinary  readers  were  led  to  suspect 
from  the  daring  with  which  the  subject  is 
treated,  «hat  her  own  heart  was  susceptible ; 
but  we  believe  that  experience  would  have 
checked  the  audacity  of  her  invention,  if  not 
stopped  it  altogether;  for,  in  fact,  none  of 
the  relations  which  absorbed  and  filled  her 
heart  are  represented  in  her  books.  Her 
heroines,  those  whose  inner  sanctuary  of  feel- 
ing is  laid  bare,  are  in  two  cases  homeless, 
and  in  all  fatherless  and  sisterless :  waift  and 
strays  of  society  with  no  ties  of  famUy  or 
locality.  It  would  seem  as  if  each  scene 'of 
human  feeling  must  be  lived  through,  either 
in  life  or  imagination.  She  was  indeed  al- 
most willing  to  confess  that  the  love  of  children 
was  not  in  her;  but  this  probably  was  because 
it  was  as  yet  a  mere  abstract  idea  to  her.  It 
might  have  been  awakened  to  tragic  power, 
but  it  was  not  the  Divine  Will  that  the 
mother's  joys  or  sorrows  should  be  hers,  or 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  it,  like  the  rest, 
would  have  been  a  passion  self-devoted,  blind, 
idolizing.  Friendship  stands  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent basis  in  her  mind  horn  these  natural 
ties.  Though  very  capable  of  a  strong  at- 
tachment, she  had  a  singular  mistrust  of  it, 
lest  its  blandishments  should  withdraw  her 
from  her  just  allegiance.  When  intercourse 
with  some  congenial  mind  was  absolutely 
needed  for  health  of  mind  and  body,  she 
would  voluntarily  refuse  it,  from  the  instinc- 
tive fear  that  it  jnight  shake  the  supremacy 
of  home ;  her  instincts  were  always  afraid  of 
it,  lest  this  new  influence  should  attempt  to 
supersede  their  tyranny.  Still  it  was  an  in- 
fluence: between  her  friends  and  the  world 
at  large  there  was  a  mighty  gulf;  they  were 
removed  from  the  region  of  abstraction  and 
admitted  to  be  parts  of  herself;  and  all 
things  not  received  in  some  way  into  herself 
were  either  nothing  to  her  or  held  in  antipa- 
thy. Abstract  ideas  were  a  mere  blank; 
masses  of  men  and  their  great  interests  were 
such  to  her.  Things  and  persons  must  have 
entered  into  her  brain  through  her  heart, 
feelings,  and  sympathies,  and  been  thus  in- 
corporated into  her  own  beings  §n  her  to 
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have  a  judgment  upon  them,  or,  we  may  add, 
a  conscience  about  them. 

There  is  a  perfect  fitness  between  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  present  memoir  and  her  luo- 
grapher.  Mrs.  Oaskell  has  done  her  best, 
and  spared  no  pains  to  draw  a  fiiithful  and 
true  portrait  of  her  friend ;  using  no  more 
artifices  or  flattering  appliances  than  are  fiux 
in  all  friendly  portrait  painting,  and  which 
consist  in  giving  prominence  to  the  good 
points  and  casting  a  discreet  shade  over  the 
weak  and  faulty  ones.  In  some  respects,  it 
is  indeed  a  model  of  biography.  She  haft 
caught  the  spirit  of  her  subject;  all  the 
accessories  are  in  keeping.  The  time  and 
labor  she  has  bestowed  on  the  locality  teD 
with  striking  eflect  We  feel  these  strange 
sisters  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  wild  scene,  so 
vividly  brought  before  us ;  and  her  heroine's 
genius  and  virtues  gain  originality  and  dignity, 
and  her  faults  find  their  readiest  excuse  in 
the  picturesque  peculiarities  of  her  home  and 
training.  In  spite  of  an  evident  desire  to 
sustain  a  certain  romantic  tone-*to  have  all 
in  good  keeping — ^we  see  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion any  statement  of  fiict  where  she  has 
depended  on  her  own  judgment.  But  the 
case  is  altogether  different  where  she  has 
implicitly  relied  on  the  statements  of  others 
in  a  case  where  their  own  wounded  feelings 
were  most  deeply  concerned ;  there  the  wish 
to  make  the  world  realize  her  friend's  sorrows 
and  trials  has  quite  upset  her  sense  of  justice. 
We  cannot  suppose  any  personal  feeling  has 
led  Mrs.  Gaskell  into  the  great  sin  and  rtdn- 
ous  blunder  of  her  book.  We  believe  ii 
rather  to  be  the  fancied  duty  of  using  no 
reserves  which  could  interfere  with  a  full 
revelation  of  her  heroine's  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  she  holds  to  be  the  cause 
of  all  that  was  faulty  in  herself  or  her  writ- 
ings ;  a  fiilse  principle  which  in  one  case  has 
led  her  to  be  as  regardless  of  other  reputa- 
tions as  though  the  persons  her  story  comes 
in  contact  with,  were  mere  creatures  of  the 
brain.  We  must  believe  she  has  been  misled 
by  Miss  Bronte's  own  private  account,  and 
trusted  her  erroneous  impression,  and  pub- 
lished it  to  the  world  (in  a  case  where  such 
partial  a£kction  as  hers  must  necessarily  warp 
her  judgment)  so  rashly  and  blindly,  as  not 
to  take  the  commonest,  simplest,  and  easiest 
means  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  unpar- 
alleled charges  she  was  bringing.  Even  if 
the  stnuige  reTolting  story  ooold  haTe  beem 
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proved  in  erery  particular,  we  should  have 
felt  the  impropriety  of  Uus  gratuitous  attack. 
It  sounded,  at  the  first  reading,  something 
Tindictive  and  revengeful;  nn  unprecedented 
outrage  on  feeling  and  custom,  for  nhich 
there  was  no  sufficient  motive.  When  CTery 
word  has  been  retracted  on  the  threat  of 
legal  proceedings,  when  we  find  that  such 
GboTges  could  be  brought  by  one  woman 
against  another  without  due  precaution  or 
adequate  Inquiry,  our  confidence  in  Miss 
Bronte's  biographer  has  received  a  permaneat 
ehock.  She  has  lost  ground  which  she  can 
never  regain.  We  can  no  longer  take  any 
thing  for  granted  j  we  mubt  test  it  by  our 
own  sense  of  probability,  and  form  our  own 
independent  inferences. 

It  does  not  commonly  conduce  to  emi- 
oence  or  distinction  in  life,  of  any  sort,  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  crotchets  in  child- 
hood. Moat  peraons  of  genius  have  had  an 
ordinary  edtication  according  to  their  class ; 
but  Charlotte  Bronte  stands,  at  first  sight,  a 
signal  exception  to  this  rule.  She  was 
brought  up  on  what  is  called  a  system.  Her 
fether  took  it  into  hia  head  to  train  his  chil- 
dren on  the  principles  of  Day,  Rousseau,  and 
those  new  lighla.  But  when  we  analyze  this 
system  we  find  its  real  basis  to  be  neglect. 
His  children  were,  to  a  most  unusual  degree, 
left  to  themselves.  Mr.  Bronte,  on  principle, 
fed  his  children  cxcluuvely  on  potatoi 
burnt  their  pretty  red  shoes,  and  cut  his 
wife's  silk  gown  into  strips, — and  therefore 
takes  phice  amongst  the  theorists  and  phil- 
osophers :  but  never  waa  reputation  earned 
at  iesB  expense  of  time  and  trouble.  He  had 
a  plan  of  his  own  for  training  children  and 
weaning  them  from  the  frivolities  of  life ;  but 
having  given  his  orders  w 
furthci  interference.  Thc;ir  mother  suffered 
in  licr  long  illness  alone,  or  in  her  husband' 
company.  He  dined  aD  bis  life  by  himself: 
tlie  six  children  ate  their  poIftUes  by  them- 
selves, and  either  sat  in  their  '•sHidy  " (they 
never  had  a  nursery),  where  the 
se*'en  years  old,  read  the  newspupe 
gleaned  l!ie  jjoUlical  btelllgciicc, 
wandered  liand-b-band  to  spend  bou; 
tlic  moors.  Their  bodies  were  played 
with,  but  not  their  mbds.  There,  w 
tampering  with  the  intellect— that  was  left  to 
dei'elop  OS  it  might,  under  nature's  infiucnees. 
Feeble  health  made  thctn  precoclousj  each 
child  was  a  phenomenon.    They  had  no  nolion 


of  play;  ibcy  never  made  a  noise;  their 
amusements  were  Intellectual  speculation; 
their  interests  those  of  the  great  outer 
world,  WOTS  and  politics,  warriors  and  stotes- 
m.    It  wss  an  education,  so  to  call  it,  fatal 

that  just  balance  of  powers  which  consti- 
tutes happiness,  and  dangerous  to  princijJe; 
but,  considering  their  peculiar  organization, 
fostering  the  intellact.  Nourishing  food,  ten- 
der maternal  watchfulness,  the  attentions  and 
of  tlie  nursery,  plenty  of  playihiugs, 
and  the  little  lessons  said  as  a.task  cacli  day, 
would  have  made  happier  and  better  women ; 
they  could  afterwards  have  taken  Ihelr  place 

life  without  shyness  or  reserve ;  and  the 
brother  might  have  grown  into  s  man,  not 
sunk,  aJler  a  boyhood  of  estiaordinary  pro- 
brute.  But  on  the  mere  question 
of  genius  we  should  hne  miased  some  of 
Currer  Belt's  most  vivid  scenes ;  there  proba- 
bly would  have  been  no  Currer  Bell;  nor 
should  we  have  had  in  their  infancy  uz  little 
sages  rivoUing  their  seven  predecessors  of 
Greece.  We  believe  in  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  following  replies,  though  they  may 
have  received  a  Uttle  finish  and  point  in  the 
recording.  The  inddent  of  the  mssk  is 
surely  prophetio  of  the  disguise  under  which 
the  three  sisters  spoke  their  utterances  to  the 
world,  and  which  was  really  necessary  to 
their  powers  of  exprCMion.  We  extract 
&om  a  letter  of  Hr.  Brmte : — 

When  my  children  were  teiy  young, 
when,  as  far  aa  I  can  remember,  the  oldest 
was  about  ten  jean  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
about  four,  thinking  that  they  knew  more 
than  I  hsd  yet  discovered,  in  order  to  make 
them  spcik  with  less  timidity,  I  deemed  that 
if  they  lure  put  imder  a  sort  of  cover  1 
might  g II [ I',  my  end;  and  happomiK  to  bare 
a  mask  ill  tbe  house,  I  told  Ueto  all  to  stand 
and  s|ieuk  boldly  from  nnder  cover  of  the 

"  I  began  with  the  youneest  (Anne,  after- 
vrards  Aclon  Bell),  and  takei  what  a  child 
like  her  moat  wanted;  she  answered,  'Age 
and  experience.'  I  asked  the  next  (Eml^, 
afterwards  EUis  Bell),  what  I  had  best  do 
yrih  her  lirother  Bronwell,  who  was  some- 
times a  nunghty  boy;  she  answered, '  Reason 
with  him,  mid  when  he  won't  listen  to  reason, 
whip  him.'  I  asked  Branwell  what  was  the 
'  ■  of  knowing  the  diflercnce  between 
Iti'ds  of  man  and  woman ;  he  on- 
iwered,  '  Vy  considering  the  difiertmcc  be- 
n  thitii  as  tfl  their  bodies.'  I  then  asked 
■lollo  whrt  was  the  best  book  in  the 
'     The  Bible.'    And 


what  was  the  next  best ;  she  answeredi  *  The 
Book  of  Nature.'  I  then  asked  the  next 
what  was  the  best  mode  of  education  for  a 
woman ;  she  answered,  '  That  which  would 
make  her  rule  her  house  well.'  Lastly,  I 
asked  the  oldest  what  was  the  best  mode  of 
spending  time ;  she  answered,  *  By  laying  it 
out  in  preparation  for  a  happy  eternity.  I 
may  not  have  given  precisely  their  words, 
but  I  have  nearly  done  so,  as  they  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 
The  substance,  however,  was  exactly  what  I 
have  stated.** — Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte^  voL 
I  pp.  59,  60. 

These  pretematurally  sagacious  answers 
emanated  from  a  semi-cultivation.  These 
girls,  so  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  demure,  as  we 
find  them  in  early  youth,  were  in  their  secret 
inner  nature  untamed,  and  their  cold  formal 
stone-flagged  home,  where  they  did  house- 
work and  obeyed  orders,  represented  their 
merely  bodily  docility;  the  uninclosed,  un- 
tilled  heathery  moors,  with  their  becks  and 
hollows,  figure  the  freedom,  independence, 
and  wild  self-culture  of  their  minds,  thinking 
their  own  thoughts,  forming  their  own  theo- 
ries, constructing  their  own  creeds.  They 
were  as  much  the  ofibpring  of  this  locality  as 
the  nyniphs  and  dryads  of  mythology,  and 
the  hunting  fairies  of  a  later  age,  of  whom 
they  constantly  remind  us  in  the  union  of  two 
apparently  opposite  elements— «  sympathy 
with  rude  humanity,  its  homely  labors,  coarse 
pleasures  and  passions,  and  an  intense  cling- 
ing identification  of  self  with  the  purer,  more 
evanescent  aspects  of  nature,  cloud  and  moon- 
beam, rainbow  and  mountain ;  but  while  firom 
this  preternatural  affinity,  seemingly  io  pow- 
erful and  free,  never  really  rising  beyond 
earth's  attraction,  and  always  himtmg  the 
same  spot  Charlotte  had  feelings  which 
connected  her  with  her  kind,  but  we  can 
never  think  of  Emily  in  life  or  death  as  a 
piece  of  ordinary  humanity ;  her  vehement 
home-sickness,  the  inability  to  exist  away 
firom  her  moors,  her  deftness  at  household 
labors,  her  savage  picture  of  life  in  her  book, 
her  mastery  over  brute  creatures,  her  wild 
unapproachable  reserve,  her  unwillingness  to 
die,  as  though  this  life  were  all,  give  all  the 
same  weird  impression.  The  disembodied 
i^irit,  in  our  fancy,  lingers  about  the  scene 
to  which  it  so  passionately  clung  $  it  still  sobs 
in  the  winds  and  shrieks  in  the  driving  win- 
tery  rains  of  those  dreary  heights. 

But  our  main  business  is  with  Charlotte ; 


JMiUJITJBi. 


HOT. 


aiid  the  subject  of  eduoanohf  phdhly  treatJbd, 
brings  us  to  llie  deliciiLte  and  much  disputed 
question  of  the  Cowan  Bridge  Scfaool,  to 
which  she  was  sent  at  eight  yean  oM,  fbii  a 
brief  period,  and  of  whi(£  she  has  recorded 
such  bitter  experiences  as  Jane  Ejnre.  At 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  her  habits  of  obser- 
vation had  no  doubt  set  in.  She  could  fbrm 
a  decided  opinion,  though  not  a  just  judg- 
ment, on  what  slie  saw  f  and  that  opinion 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  an  unfavorable 
and  prejudiced  one.  After  her  peculiar 
home-training,  w^'do  not  doubt  that  restridnt 
would  be  irksome,  and  the  presence  of  nmn- 
bers  overwhelming.  Then  the  very  simplicity 
of  her  home  diet  nugtxt  render  her  appetite 
fkstidious  to  school  &re  and  the  rough  cook- 
ing with  which  it  is  'often  served.  'There 
seems  also  no  doubt  that  her  elder  sister,  the 
object  of  her  waria  afibction  and  even  rever- 
ence, was  unkindly  treated  by  one  of  the 
teachers ;  Maria  Bronte  was  not  in  a  state  of 
health  to  be  sent  to  school  at  all,  and  fitults, 
the  consequence  of  bodily  languor,  were  ptin- 
ished  with  undisceming  severity.  The  scenes 
recorded  by  Mrs.  Oaskell,  of  which  others 
were  witness,  would  rankle  in  any  sister^s 
memory;  in  Charlortte  Bronte  they  would 
make  an  indelible  impression  and  cry  for 
vengeance.  She  found  herself  in  a  scene  of 
dresoriness  and  privation,  her  soul  boiled  over 
at  what  she  thought  her  sister's  ill  treatment ; 
the  chOd  was  not  then  in  a  istate  to  estimate 
Mr.  Carixs  Wilson^  resiUy  benevolent  efRnrts, 
and  the  good  intentions  and  self-sacrifice, 
which  would  atone  for  mistakes  to  lookers- 
To  her  he  was  the  head  and  front  of 


on. 


offending ;  they  were  his  rules  which  pressed 
so  hardly  on  her,  the  teacher  who  tyrannised 
over  her  sister  acted  under  his  authority.  To 
her  he  was  the  veritable  **  blaidL  marble  dei^ 
gyman"  she  subsequently  sculptured  fbrth. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  it  needs  not  only  good 
intentions,  but  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and 
practical  knowledge  of  children,  to  be  able  to 
serve  them  and  do  them  good ;  it  is  hardly 
fhir  to  demand  their  gratitude  for  pursuhig  a 
bad  system  towards  them,  however  well 
meant ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  in 
the  short  period  between  the  esteblishment 
of  th<f  school,  and  its  re-construction  after 
the  flever,  the  period  with  which  alone  Char- 
lotte Bronte  is  concerned,  the  system  was 
hanh  and  the  practical  management  ill  eon- 
dueled;  probably  little  allowanee  wasindde 
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for  difference  of  characteryand  all  ivere  under 
one  stem  mechanical  rule.  But  time  should 
at  least  soften  resentments,  if  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  gratitude  from  the  sensitive,  keen 
nature  that  writhed  under  this  rule ;  twenty 
years  sliould  not  have  passed  only  to  find  the 
rancour  more  poignant,  the  understanding 
should  not  have  gained  strength  only  to  give 
iorce  to  retaliation,  the  imagination  should 
not  have  developed  only  to  invent  the  most 
tolling  weapon  with  which  to  inflict  a  blow ; 
for  no  direct  charge  or  accusation  could  have 
|nx>duced  the  same  effect  as  this  irresponsible 
aatire.  The  author  of  Jane  Eyre  wrote  under 
a  feigned  name,  ignorant  who  would  read 
her  book,  how  far  it  would  reach,  or  if  it 
would  ever  be  taken  for  earnest — not  tied 
down*  to  fact,  and  with  no  other  guide  or 
judge  but  her  own  impression,  to  which  we 
folly  believe  she  desired  to  be  faithful.  But 
m  Uiis  assumed  freedom  she  felt  at  liberty  to 
interpret  every  action  that  displeased  her,  to 
give  the  thoughts  that  had  prompted  every 
supercilious  word,  or  harsh  tone ;  to  ascribe 
the  motives  in  words  for  every  austere  direc- 
tion. No  one,  not  she  herself,  or  contempo- 
rary pupils,  ever  heard  Mr.  Cams  Wilson  say 
the  things  attributed  to  Mr.  Brocklehurst; 
but  she  did  not  think  herself  unfair  so  long 
as  she  gave  what  she  believed  the  time  inter- 
pretation, and  put  thought  and  action  into 
tlie  language  which  they  must  have  assumed 
if  reduced  to  words  at  all.  This  is  always 
her  phm  in  writing.  Thus  if  Mr.  Wilson 
e?en  objected  to  her  **  hearing  "  to  a  substi- 
tute being  provided  for  an  ill-cooked  break- 
last,  her  conscience  would  feel  justified  in  re- 
cording his  supposed  principles  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  conclude  a  long  harangue. 

"O,  Madam,  when  you  put  bread  and 
eheese  instead  of  burnt  pomdge  into  these 
ohUdren's  mouths,  you  mav  feed  their  vile 
bodies,  but  you  Httle  think  how  you  starve 
their  immortal  souls ! " — Jane  Eyre,  p.  60. 

If  ever  she  witnessed,  which  we  have  little 
•  doubt  she  did,  the  contrast  between  her 
aehoolfellows'  enforced  plainness  of  apparel 
••-enforced  on  religious  grounds — and  tbe  air 
of  foshion  in  their  censor's  own  family,  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  bring  precept  and  prac- 
tise In  rather  startling  juxtaposition,  as  in  the 
Avowing  little  scene,  which  comes  at  the 
o«ose  of  a  lecture  against  conformity  to  the 
world,  and  an  order  for  cutting  short  the  hair 
«f  all  the  gkls. 


<*  Madam,"  he  pursued '^  I  have  a  Master 
to  serve,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world; 
my  mission  is  to  mortify  in  these  girls  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  teach  them  to  clothe 
themselves  with  shame-facedness  and  sobri- 
ety, not  with  braided  hair  and  costly  apparel ; 
and  each  of  the  young  persons  before  us  has 
a  string  of  hair  twisted  in  plaits  which  vanity 
itself  might  have  woven  :  these,  I  repeat,  must 
be  cut  off;  think  of  the  time  wasted,  of" — 

"Mr.  Brocklehurst  was  here  interrupted. 
Three  other  visitors,  ladies,  entered  the  room. 
They  ought  to  have  come  a  little  sooner  to 
have  heard  his  lecture  on  dress,  for  thev  were 
splendedly  attired  in  velvet,  silk,  and  fiirs. 
Ihe  two  younger  of  the  trio  (fine  girls  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen)  had  grey  beaver  hats, 
then  in  fashion,  shaded  with  ostrich  plumes, 
and  from  under  the  rim  of  this  gracefiu  head- 
dress fell  a  profusion  of  light  tresses,  elab- 
orately curled.  The  elder  lady  was  envel- 
oped in  a  costly  velvet  shawl,  trimmed  with 
ermine,  and  she  wore  a  false  front  of  French 
curls. 

**  These  ladies  were  deferentially  received 
by  Miss  Temple  as  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Brocklehurst,  and  conducted  to  seats  of  honor 
at  the  top  of  the  room." — Ibid,  p.  61. 

If  exposure  and  public  denunciation  was  a 
favorite  form  of  punishment,  one  indeed 
most  ill  suited  for  the  moral  training  of  girls, 
and  terrible  to  a  nervous  temperament  to 
endure  or  even  to  witness,  she  would  not  hes- 
itate to  illustrate  the  system  in  that  ruthless 
scene,  where  the  hapless  child  is  set  on  a 
stool  and  proclaimed  a  liar,  or  to  enhance 
its  cruelty  by  the  exquisite  contrast  of  pity 
and  sympathy,  delineated  in  her  own  sister 
Maria ;  thus  exhibiting  in  harshest  and  most 
painful  force  a  hard  unfeeling  system  brought 
to  bear  on  a  noble  character.  Just  so  far, 
and  no  further,  we  believe  this  to  be  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Cowan  bridge ;  that  is,  we  believe  the  faults 
she  exposes  did  all  exist  in  a  modified  form ; 
her  penetration  saw  what  some  others  did 
not  see,  but  what  was  really  there.  But  the 
unfairness  consists  not  only  in  dramatic  ex- 
aggeration, but  in  the  suppression  or  ignoring 
of  all  redeeming  points. 

In  all  this,  Charlotte  Bronte  did  not  feel 
the  responsibilities  of  authorship,  or  realize 
that,  while  relieving  her  own  feelings  and 
avenging  her  sister's  wrongs,  by  telling  the 
tale  her  own  way,  she  was  retaliating  by  the 
same  plan  of  irresponsible  denunciation  she 
had  been  exposing  in  her  book*  Minds  so 
waiped  by  moxhid  foaaily  affBctwn  as  hers 
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amnot  be  fair  in  judging  between  their  own 
belongings  and  BtrangerB,  besides  that  her 
tense  of  justice  was  not  as  much  on  the  alert 
as  it  would  have  been  in  making  a  plain 
statement.    Mrs.    Gaskell  says — 

**  Miss  Bronte  more  than  once  said  to  me, 
that  she  should  not  have  written  what  she 
did  of  Lowood  in  *  Jane  Eyre/  if  she  had 
thouffht  the  place  would  have  been  so  imme- 
diately identified  with  Cowan's  Bridge,  al- 
though there  was  not  a  word  in  her  account 
of  the  institution  but  what  was  true  at  the 
time  when  she  knew  it ;  she  also  said  that 
she  had  not  considered  it  necessary,  in  a 
work  of  fiction,  to  state  every  particular  with 
the  impartiality  that  might  oe  required  in  a 
oourt  of  justice,  nor  to  seek  out  motives,  and 
laQttke  allowances  for  human  failings,  as  she 
might  have  done,  if  dispassionately  analyzing 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  the  superin- 
tendancc  of  the  institution.  I  believe  she 
herself  would  have  been  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  the  over-strons^  impression 
which  was  made  upon  the  puolic  mind  by 
her  vivid  picture,  though  even  she,  suffering 
her  whole  life  long,  both  in  heart  and  body, 
firom  the  consequences  of  what  happened 
there,  might  have  been  apt,  to  the  last,  to 
take  her  deep  belief  in  facts  for  the  facts 
themselves — her  conception  of  truth  for  the 
absolute  truth." — Life  of  Charlotte  BrorUep 
Tol.  L  pp.  64,  65. 

The  apology  for  unfairness,  the  excuse,  as 
fiur  aA  one  can  be  given,  for  lasting  indiscrim- 
inating  rancor,  lies  in  such  scenes  as  these, 
for  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  the  authority  of  a 
fellow  pupil. 

''One  of  their  fellow-pupils,  among  other 
statements  even  worse,  gives  me  the  follow- 
ing : — The  dormitory  in  which  Maria  slept 
was  a  long  room,  holding  a  row  of  narrow 
little  beds  on  each  side,  occupied  by  the 
pupils ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  dormitory 
there  was  a  small  bed-chamber  opening  out 
of  it,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Miss  Scat- 
cherd.  Maria's  bed  stood  nearest  to  the 
door  of  this  room.  One  morning,  after  she 
had  become  so  seriously  unwell  as  to  have 
had  a  blister  applied  to  her  side  (the  sore 
from  which  was  not  perfectly  healed),  when 
the  getting-up  bell  was  heard,  poor  Maria 
moaned  out  that  she  was  so  ill,  so  very  ill, 
she  wished  she  might  stop  in  bed ;  and  some 
of  the  girls  urged  her  to  do  so,  and  said  they 
would  explain  it  all  to  Miss  Temple,  the 
■uperintendent  But  Miss  Scatchard  was 
dose  at  hand,  and  her  ancer  would  have  to 
be  fiiced  before  Miss  Temple's  kind  thought- 
fulness  could  interfere;  so  the  sidk  coild 
began  to  dreat,  thiyering  with  eoldy  m,  witfah 


out  leaving  her  bed,  she  slowly  put  on  her 
black  worsted  stocking*  over  her  thin  white 
legs  (my  informant  spoke  as  if  she  saw  it  vett 
and  ner  whole  face  flashed  out  undying  indig- 
nation). Just  then  Miss  Scatchard  issuod 
from  her  room,  and  without  asking  for  a 
word  of  explanation  from  the  sick  and  firight- 
ened  girl,  she  took  her  by  the  arm,  on  the 
side  to  which  the  blister  had  been  applied* 
and  by  one  vigorous  movement  whirlea  her 
out  into  the  middle  of  th^  floor,  abusing  her 
all  the  time  for  dirty  and  untidy  luibits. 
There  she  lefl  her.  My  informant  saya, 
Maria  hardly  spoke,  except  to  beg  some  of 
the  more  indignant  girls  to  be  calm ;  but,  in 
slow,  treqibling  movements,  with  many  a 
pause,  she  went  down  stairs  at  last, — and 
was  punished  for  being  late.** — Ibid,  yoL  i 
pp.  73,  74. 

It  is  rather  a  startling  &ct,  that  this  poor 
child  was  almost  at  the  point  of  death  beibre 
her  father  was  informed  of  her  illness.  The 
shock  was  great  when  he  saw  her  state;  he 
took  her  home  at  once,  where  she  died  in  a 
very  few  days. 

The  Miss  Temple  of  Jane  Eyre  still  fiyae, 
and  barely  remembers  Charlotte  Bronte  aa  a 
bright,  clever  little  child ;  the  only  period  of 
her  life  her  biographer  thinks,  in  which  the 
epithet  '^ bright"  could  be  applied  to  her. 
She  was  taken  from  the  school  soon  afte« 
nine  years  old — a  standing  viraming  to  aL 
concerned  with  children,  to  take  care  what 
they  do  before  the  youngest  and  smaUeat: 
who  knows  what  tenacious  memories,  what 
keen  sense  of  injustice,  what  power  and 
thirst  for  vengeance,  lie  there  in  the  germ, 
hid  out  of  sight  or  thought,  to  start  into  Hfi 
some  day. 

At  tUs  age,  the  death  of  her  two  elder 
sisters  made  her  the  head  of  the  fiunily,  and 
constituted  her  the  guardian  of  the  two  re- 
maining girls,  Emily  and  Anne,  the  Ellis 
and  Acton  Bell  of  later  times.  An  aunt, 
their  mother's  sister,  taught  them  what  she 
knew  herself,  and  the  father  told  them  the 
news,  and  kept  them  informed  in  all  public 
events.  Mr.  Bronte's  plans  of  education 
were  certainly  singular,  for  while  he  sent  km 
girls  to  school  at  one  time,  his  only  son  he 
preferred  to  keep  at  home  under  his  own  in- 
struction, and  dependent  for  amusement  on 
such  intercourse  and  companionship  as  he 
could  make  for  himself  in  the  village;  where 
he  soon  became  so  acceptable,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  landlord  of  the  public  hoow 
to  tend  for  **  Patrick,"  aa  they  called  him  to 
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entertain  every  new  arrival.    After  this  we  mon.    O,  those  six  months,  from  the  time  of 

need  not  talk  of  systems  of  education.    The  the  King's  speech  to  the  end!    Nobody  could 

result  surpasses  in  mischief  what  might  have  ^"'^,  think,  or  speak  on  any  subject  about 

been  expected    from  it.    But    in   boyhood  the  Cathohc  auesbon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

ry         11     1.      J  V      •  ♦^^.f  r*      -.    ♦    ^^  lington,  and  Mr.  Peel.    I  remember  the  day 

Branwell  shared  his  sisters'  hterary  tastes  ^^^^  ^^^  Intelligence  Extraordinary  came 

and  aspirations.    They  wrote  tales,  dramas,  ^jt^  ^r.  PeePs  speech  in  it,  containing  the 

and  poems  together.     At  the  age  of  nineteen  terms  on  which  the  Catholics  were  to  be  let 

he  sent  one  of  the  latter  to  Wordsworth,  in  !    With  what  eagerness  Papa  tore  off  the 

with  a  request  for  hia  judgment  expressed  in  cover,  and  how  we  all  gathered  round  him, 

really  eloquent  terms,  and  conveying  at  once  ^^^  ^^^h  what  breathless  anxiety  we  listened, 

a  sense  of  his  own  powers,  and  a  modest  def-  ^«  ?"^,^y  <>?«  they  were  disclosed,  and  ex- 

^    ,,            /      .»           J     V  *         's.  plained,  and  argued  upon  so  ably,  and  so 

erence  to  the  great  poets  award,  whatever  it  ^^m  ^^^  then%hen  \t  was  all  out,  how 

might  be,  which  make  us  gneve  the  more  Aunt  said  that  she  thought  it  was  excellent, 

for  the  wreck  of  his  later  years.    The  seclu-  and  that  the  Catholics    could  do  no  harm 

sion  of  their  life  had  an  exactly  opposite  ef-  with  such  good  security !    I  remember  also 

feet  on  the  brother    and    his  sisters ;  they  the  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  pass  the 

grew  preposterously  shy  and  bound  to  home ;  ^^use  of  Lords,  and  the  prophecies  that  it 

he  longed  for  the  world  he  was  shut  out  ^^"^^  not ;  and  when  the  papcT  came  which 

- ^.,             .     t          •       1.         *     II  ^^  to  accide  the  question,  the  anxiety  was 

from  with  a  sort  of   manm ;    he    actuaUy  ^,^^,^  dreadful  with  which  we  listened  to 

■tudied  the  map  of  London,  till  he  knew  his  the  whole  affair:  the  oponing  of  the  doors ; 

way  through  its  labyrinths  better  than  any  the  hush ;  the  royal  dukes  in  thehr  robes,  and 

cockney.  the  great  duke  in  green  sash  and  waistcoat; 

One  of  the  curiosif ies  of  the  book  is  a  fee-  the  risin j?  of  all  the  peeresses  when  he  rose ; 

■fanile  of  Charlotte's  handwriting  in  this  first  the  reading  of  his  speech— Pana  saying  that 

period  of  composition,  distressing    to  look  his  worcb  were  like  precious  gold ;  and  lastly, 

*^*         .^V.             .*              J*  the  majority  of  one  to  four  (sic)  m  favor  of 

upon  from  Its  extreme  mmuteness  and  torn  ^^e  Bill.    But  this  is  a  digression."  &c.  &c 

the  rmnous  effect  it  must  have  had  on  her  Jbid,  p.  92. 

tight,    which    was  always  weak.    There  is  in  the  midst  of  this  intellectual  activity 

something  characteristic  in  this,  and  in  her  ghe  was  a  busy  little  housewife,  sweeping  the 

notion  of  learning  to  draw  by  close  imita-  rooms,  assisting  in  the  cooking,  and  by  turns, 

lion  of  line  engraving.    We  trace  something  playfellow  and  monitress    of  her   younger 

of  the  same  minuteness  in  her  style,  and  in  sisters  and  brother ;  such  occupations  being, 

the  labor  she  bestows  on  the  description  of  a  no  doubt,  of  hifinite  value  as  a  check  to  mere 

passing    expression,  a   frown,  a   glance,  a  bram  work,  which  must  have  been  going  on 

smile.    She  was  feeling  her  way  in  the  darii  amongst  them  all  to  a  very  dangerous  extent 

to  her  own  especial  forte.    By  fourteen  she  in  a  year  or  two's  time  we  find  her  with  feil- 

had  written  twenty  volumes  in  this  micro-  ing  spirits  and  a  tone  of  melancholy,  very 

soopic  penmanship,  of  a  quality  which  Mrs.  gad  in  the  dawn  of  womanhood.    It  is  at  this 

Gaskell  answers  for  as  being   of  singular  age  that  we  first  have  a  description  of  her 

merit  for  that  age.    The  variety  of  subject  personal  appearance — a  point  of  great  im- 

implies  an  immense  range  of  thought  and  in-  portance  in  the  formation  of  all  character, 

terest,  and  a  considerable  hero-worship.    The  and  which  greatly  influenced   hers ;  for  she 

Dnke  of  Wellington  was  her  t}'pe  and.  ideal  was    painfully  and    morbidly   conscious    of 

of  all    that   was    great    and    noble.    Her  plahmess  of  feature,  so  much  so  as  to  suppose 

thoughts,  her  stories,  her  fencies,  all  centred  herself  Sn  object  disagreeable  to  the  eyes  of 

round  him.    She  was  a  keen  politician,  a  strangers :  an  unfortunate  impression  which, 

Tory,  and  a  church-woman,  in  her  way.    The  no  doubt,  (added  to  the  quaint,  homely  style 

following  passage  from  one  of  her  stories,  of  dress  it  was  the  fether's  will  to  choose  for 

written  to  account  for  its  slow  progress,  must  his  daughters),  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 

surely  be  remaikable  writing  fer  the  age  of  her  shyness.    People  seldom  take  up  such 

tftorteen.  notions  without  some  foundation;  otherwise 

« Parliament  was  opened,  and  the  great  Mrs.  Gaskell's  friendly  description  supported 

Catholic  question  was  brought  forward,  and  by  Richmond's  very  interesting   and  inteQi* 

the  Duke^B  measures  were  disclosed,  and  all  gent  portrait,  would  lead  us  to  disregard  it 

mh  slander,  tfolcnce,  party-spirit,  and  oonfii-  altogether.    Bat  feces  wluch  depend  upon 
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intelligeiice  and  expieHum  for  theu-  fj 
look*  are  never  won  to  advuitage  hy  t 
poMCRBora. 

"  This  it  peiti«p«  k  flttine  time  to  giviv- 
penonal   dmcription   of   Hin   Bronti'. 
1831,  ihe  wu  ■  quiet,  thoughtful   girl. 
aearl]'  fifteen   yean   of  age,   very  soiill 
figure — 'itunted'  «m  the  word  she  ftM.li 
to  henelfi — but  a*  her  limbs  aod  hear  I  \t  i 
injutt  proportiot)  to  the  slight,  thigile  !«  > 
no  word  in  ever  ao  slight  a  d^ree  BugL'i   ri 
of  defarmity  could   properly  De   appLi  >' 
her)  with  loft,  thick.  Drown  hair,  and  p>  >  ..! 
eyet,  of  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  givi 
tcription,  as  they  appeared  to  me  in  be  <  I  r 
file.       They   were   large   and   well   ah-.iy.v 
thrir  color  a  rediih  brown  ;  but  if  tlio  i 
WR*  closely  examined,  it  appeared  to  bi'  cii 
pOMd  of  a  great  variety  of  tints.     The  u=i 
expresaion  was  of  quiet,  listening  iutelliL-i>: 
but  DOW  and  then,  on  some  just  occasi  <<: 
vivid   interest   or  wholesome   ini^ignai    :,, 
light  would  shine  out,  as  if  some  si . : 

lunp  had  been  kindled,  which  glowed  ' 

these  eipressive  orba,     I  never  saw  thf   li 
in  any  othet  human  creature.    Aa  for  t 
rest  of  her  features,  they  were  plain,  hit; 
and  ill  set:  but.unlesi  you  began  tocat:i|r:;; 
thera,  you  were  hardly  aware  of  the  t..c:, 
the  eyes  and  power  of  the  coooteiianc-  .  . 
balanced  every  physical  defect;  the  c:.>  r: 
mouth  and  the  large  noaeirere  forgotti :.,  i 
the  whole  face  arrested  the  Bttentio  . 
presently  attracted  all  those  whom  she    i   ' 
would  have  cared  to  attract.    Her  hui  : 
leetwere  the  smallest  1  ever  saw;  wh   :. 
of  the  former  was  placed  in  mine,  it  w 
the  soft  lovch  of  a  bird  in  the  juiddle  <  '   i 


reason  whjr  all  her  handiwork,  of  win: i 
kind — wiitmg,  sewing,  knitting — wai  to  rl 
in  its  minuteness.    She  was  remRikabl)>  n 
in  her  whole  pemmal  ttdtv ;  but  slie  i 
dainty  aa  to  the  fit  of  bei  ahoea  and  gli^w^ 
"lean  well  imagine  that  the  grave  -<  mi 
composure,  wbicb,  when   I  knew  hei ,  ■_■ 
her  face  the  dignity  of  an  old  Veneta.: 
trait,  was  no  acquisition  of  later  yea-  . 
dated  &om  that  early  Age  when  she   i 
herself  in  the  position  of  an  elder  sii   - 
motherless  children.     But  in  a  girl  01 
entered  on  her  teens,  such  an  eip 
would  be  called  (to  use  a  country  ] 
■old-ftshioned ; '  and  in  1831,  the  pe:  '  : 
which  1  now  write,  we  most  think  or  h  ' 
littie,  set,    antiquated   girl,   very  qi  > ' 
manners,  and  very  quaint  m  drus;  '.■'■. 
sides  the  influence  exerted   by  her   : 
ideas  concerning  the  simplid^  of  att. 
fittmg  the  wife  and  dauf^ten  of  a  1 
de^ynun  (as  evinced  in  hit  dettncinii 


MB 

ond  I  ihe  cokxed  boots  and  silk  gown),  her  anal, 

1,,;, :  iin  nhom  the  dutr  of  drmung  her  nieoM 

I  prindpally  devolvea,  had  never  been  in  society 

iiince  she  left  Penance,  eight  or  nme  jean 

'"'''  before,  and  the  Penzance  fashions  of  that  day 

'".  were  still  dear  to  her  heart." — Ibid.  pp.  99— 

■  "'  1 101. 

Ii,.l  '     In  1831  (she  was  bon  in  1816)  ahe  ww 
"  - '  '  tent  again  to  school  at  Roe  Head,  betwav 
'}'.      Leeds  and  Hudderafield,  under  the  chaige  sf 
' ' ' '     Miss  Wooler,  who  remained  her  warm  fkioid 
I    1    through  life.    There,  too,  she  formed  a  last- 
ng  friendship  with  two  of  her  schoolfellow^ 
,',  I    ^d  In  vieiting  them  at  their  homes  somewhat 
H-i] :  '  enlarged  the  sphere'  of  her  observation.     Th« 
ii''^ :  Lraditioni  of  Boe  Head   and  these  fami^ 
'"^~  ]  nsits   furnish   amongst   them   the   plot  and 
''J^     many  of  the  characters  of  "  Shirley,"  wher«, 
,  ,!    )ur  readers  will  remember,  there  figure  many 
■idh  and  original  specimens  of  Yorkshire  lib. 
,    Scarcely  any   of   her  charactera  are  umply 
ideal;  she  hadareal model  formostofthemj 
md  the  family  of  one  of  these  schoolfellowi 
teems  to    have  been  reproduced  entire,  u 
■'  the  Yorke  Family  "  in  "  Shirley,"  not  at  tl^ 
IS  far  as  we  are  led  to  judge,  to  their  aaaaj- 
ante.     In  an  interval  between  being  a  pupil 
ind  returning  as  a  teacher  to  Misa  WooleiX 
we  fiod  her  a  young  instructress  of  her  younger 
listers,  speni^g  the  day  in  what  she  calls  n 
jclightful,    though    somewhat    monotonona 
[^urse  of  lessons,  reading,  drawing,  needle> 
work,   and   household   duties.     Th«r   walks 
always — except  when  diverted  to  the  drculat- 
ing  library,  four  miles  off — in  the  same  direc- 
tion,  upwards   towards   "  the   pmple    black 
moors ; "  for  theii  shyness  kept  them  aloof 
from  the  village.    "  They  were  shy,"  we  an 
told,  "  of  meeting  even  &miliar  faces,  and 
scrupulous  about  entering  the  hoose  of  the 
poorest  uninvited.     They  were  steady  teachers 
.    in  the  Sonday-school,  a  habit  which  Chorlotti 
kept  up  very  faithfully;"    but  they  never 
'    bced  their  kind  voluntarily,  and  always  pr*> 
'    ferred  the  solitude  and  freedom  of  the  mooi& 
The  school  fiiend,  whose  correspondenoe 
furnishes  most  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  eai}jr 
,   letters,  records  hei  first  visit  to  Uawoith, 
,1   and  (he  impression  this  singular  family  made 
.1  'dn  her.    All  were  very  clever,  original,  and 
I  I  utterly  different  from  any  people  or  family  Aa 
.'   had  ever  seen  befbre.     There  was  individuality 
in  the  whole  group,  even  to  Tabby  the  servant 
.    fideli^  towards  whom  cost  our  heroine  suoh 
„  ,  ooMtaiit  nciificeB.    She  was  struck  with  ths 
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extraordinary  Bhyness  of  the  sisters,  and 
especially  Emily's  extreme  reserve.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  discriminates  between  these  two  affeo- 
tions,  saying  that  the  one — shyness — ^would 
please  if  it  knew  how,  whereas  reserve  is  in- 
different whether  it  pleases  or  not  We 
think,  however,  the  quality  was  the  same  in 
kind,  though  different  in  degree.  Charlotte 
did  not  care  to  be  agreeable  to  any  but  con- 
genial spirits;  while  Emily  found  no  con- 
genial spirits  out  of  her  own  confined  circle. 
Carried  to  the  excess  which  we  see  it,  in  both 
these  sisters,  it  is  scarcely  compatible  with  an 
amiable  disposition.  It  belonged  to  a  nature 
which  could  not  be  softened  by  mere  social 
intercourse  apart  from  direct  congeniality. 
Charlotte  never  fraternised  with  general  soci- 
ety, or  felt  under  obligations  to  it,  or  hesitated 
to  make  a  simple  business-like  use  of  it 
She  could  even  lampoon  the  guests  at  her 
&ther's  house,  as  in  the  notable  case  of  the 
curates  who  figure  in  "  Shirley,"  and  who  are 
avowedly  real  men,  moving  in  her  own  circle 
of  acquaintance,  as  far  as  she  had  one.  No 
open,  frank,  cordial  nature  could  have  done 
this-— one  that  welcomes  the  guest  because  he 
is  a  neighbor,  and  feels  the  force  of  that 
gentle  tie.  Mere  inevitable  acquaintanceship 
was  no  tie  to  this  at  once  repellant  and  ob- 
servant intellect,  which  treated  men  as  pic- 
tures, holding  them  at  arm's  length  to  study 
them  the  better.  With  such  feelings  towardis 
her  species,  no  wonder  she  mistrusted  them 
in  return,  and  looked  for  criticism,  and  feared 
harsh  construction,  and  felt  timid,  awkward, 
and  constrained  in  their  presence.  It  is  true 
that  of  society,  such  as  it  is  understood  in 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  she  had 
■mail  experience,  and  the  rough  manners  and 
tempers  Mrs.  Gaskell  describes  as  indigenous 
to  that  district  may  have  inflicted  some  rude 
shocks  on  her  young,  sensitive  mind,  and 
thrown  it  back  upon  itself.  But  all  the 
aisters  were  more  or  less  impervious  to  new 
impressions,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  the 
slaves  of  association,  which  we  suppose  is  one 
characteristic  of  reserve.  Perhaps  under  any 
education  their  minds  would  have  shown  re- 
mariLable  tenacity  to  early  habit,  and  resist; 
•noe  to  new  influences;  but,  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  retirement,  natural  peculiar- 
ity gained  strength,  and  became  a  tyrant 
The  contrast  we  have  before  noted,  the 
antagonism,  so  to  say,  between  mind  and 
bodji  is  oertMA  to  have  ministered  to  their 
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reserve  or  shyness:  the  consciousness  that 
externals  did  not  do  them  justice,  that  their 
minds  spoke  through  unworthy  forms.  We 
do  not  mean  mere  want  of  beauty,  but  cir- 
cumstances were  all  against  a  gracious  expan- 
sion of  nature.  Their  life  had  no  spring,  no 
sweet  budding  time  of  hope  and  joy.  The 
sap  that  shotdd  have  blossomed  in  leaf  and 
flower  formed  into  knots  and  excrescences 
strong  and  enduring,  but  presenting  no  fair 
show.  For  .this  cause  they  were,  perhaps, 
thrown  unwholesomely  upon  each  other  for 
love  and  sympathy. 

The  subject  of  reserve  naturally  leads  us 
to  meditate  on  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
family  affection,  and  the  ties  of  blood.  Every 
affection  with  which  we  are  endowed  has  a 
use,  and  tends  to  the  general  good.  They 
are  all  designed  for  the  common  weal;  the 
closest,  most  secret,  and  intimate  domestic 
relation  has,  we  need  not  say,  a  public  end. 
If  it  does  not  serve  some  public  use,  it  is  a 
failure.  If  a  husband's  love  for  his  wife  does 
not  make  him  a  better  cidseny  it  does  him 
harm,  and  is  a  perverted  gift.  Now,  there  is 
a  sort  of  family  affection  that  chills  men's 
wider  sympathies,  and  blindis  them  to  their 
affinity  with  the  great  human  iGunily.  Our 
fathers  and  mothers,  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
are  given  us  to  teach  us  a  universal  sense  of 
kindred  and  benevolence.  Where  we  find, 
instead  of  this  lesson,  an  opposite  impulse  is 
induced — an  impulse  of  separation  and  ex- 
clusion— then  we  may  be  sure  that  family 
affection  haff  been  warped  by  some  selfish 
and  injurious  influence,  and  has  ^ed  in  the 
work  it  was  designed  to  do.  Now  the  mu- 
tual affection  of  the  Bronte  fitmily  was  of 
this  sort  We  would  wish  to  speak  indul- 
gently, respectfully,  and  even  admiringly,  of 
the  rare  example  of  sisterly  love  which  this 
book  exhibits ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  there 
was  error  in  its  exclusiveness,  which  pro- 
duced as  all  error  will,  bitter  fruit  Emily 
seems  to  have  embodied  in  herself  the  ex- 
treme evil  of  whatever  was  wrong  in  this 
sentiment  In  this  great  world  of  fellow- 
creatures,  sprung  from  the  same  source, 
bound  to  the  same  goal,  guided  by  the  same 
hopes  and  fears,  influenced  by  the  same  great 
motives,  instincts,  and  passions,  she  could  en- 
dure the  companionship  of  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  living  things ;  all  beside  were  intoler- 
able to  her.  So  fiur  from  giving  others  her 
cooildMice  and  sympathy,  she  could  not  bear 
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dieir  pretraca.  Except  her  two  liiten,  her 
frthei,  her  abominabls  brothn,  the  old 
household  semnt,  and  the  dog,  she  had 
no  Toluntuy  inteicoane  with  liviiig  thing ; 
ud  even  with  these  f*Tored  few,  though  ehe 
-  could  not  eu(t  away  from  them,  though  the 
right  and  sound  of  them  wm,  in  aome  wa;, 
u  neceuuy  to  her  being  as  the  air  ihe 
breathed,  yet  she  neither  seems  to  have 
■tudied  their  comfort,  nor  returned  their  con- 
fldoice;  this  mighty  cravitig  love  ended  in 
ntter  dogged  rejection  of  eveD  th«r  sympa- 
thy. Because  it  vas  perverted  from  its 
proper  end  it  recoiied  upoD  ittelH  Of 
this  is  a  monstrous  extreme ;  but  the  ti 
k  degree,  la  no  UDCommon  one,  and  the 
of  extremes  is  to  frimish  pointed  lessons. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  however,  could  sdd 
tKendship  U>  this  absorbing  feeling,  as  her 
letters  ^how,  though  they  eihibit  a  strange 
mistrust  for  one  so  young  in  the  stability  of 


sar 

tiMSe  nippadtiotu.    I  was  greatly  amused  at 

the  tone  of  nonchalance  which  you  assumed, 

treating  of  London  and  its  wonders. 


you  not  feel   awed  while  gating  at  St. 
Is   and  Westminster  Abbey  ?     Had  yoa 


Did 

Paul's 

no  feeling  of  intense  and  ardent  interea^ 
when  in  St.  Jamea'  you  saw  the  palace  whera 
BO  many  of  England's  kings  have  held  thrir 
courts,  and  beheld  the  representations  of 
their  persons  on  the  walls?  You  should  not 
be  too  much  afiajd  of  appearing  country- 
bred  ;  the  magnificence  of  Loodon  has  drawn 
eicUmations  of  astonishment  &oro  troTelled 
men,  experienced  in  the  world,  its  wonders 
and  beauties.  Have  you  vet  seen  anythiiw 
of  the  great  personages  wnom  the  sitting  m 
but  the  &ult,  in  I  Parliament  now  detains  in  London— the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Kabert  Peel,  Earl 
Grey,  Mr.  SlanleT,  Mr.  O'Connell?  If  1 
were  you,  I  woula  not  be  too  anxious  to 
time  in  reading  whilst  in  town."* — 
135,  136. 


spend  my  tune  ii 
Ibid,  ■voll  pp.  I 


**■  j'i*';   u^'^l,"  "  r'.  '"j*  T"  "'""'"■  u^PJ*'  I  l"te  "  we  find  it  ascribed  to  the  selfish  school 


of  the  faculty  of  hearty  surprise 
ign  with  her  of  a  weak  chi 


Vil 


and  felt  herself  so  little  in  harmony  with  the 

world,  iis  pleasures,  its  bustle,  its  splend 

that  any  contact  with  it  she  expected 

alienate  from  herself.    In  truth,  the  distant  tf,"an'she  ■  a  weak 

life  of  stirring  incident,  grand  spectacles,  and  ,  ,i,e  knew  of  the  amratio'n  of 

historical  associations,  had   a  powerful  influ-       When  the  friend  n 


'  [  girl.  "  who  must  have  had  good  blood  u 
'   Teina,  for  ne»er  was  any  duchess  more  per- 
fectly,  radically,    un affectedly,    nonckaltatte 


n  her  imagination  and  intellect, though  I;,  irreeted  ' 

,»     >A.>;.1      nf   i*      ^riA      AiU      liawair    mil    nit  I      .      ? 


ith  c 


■he  was  afraid  of  it,  and  felt  herself  

from  it.    In  the  midst  of  her  shyness,  we  see  I  gio^ng'thM  theVsbit  of' 

an  unusual  confidence  in  her  own  judgment'  -     - 

U  to  what  was  worthy  of  her  curiosity.     She 

had  no  false  shame,  such  as  rusticity  often 

feela — she  warns  her  friend  on  her  first  visit 

to  London  against  it.    The  girl  of  seventeen 

or  e^hteen  writes : 

"Haworth,  Feb.  20,  1834. 
"  Your  letter  gave  me  real  and  heartfelt 
pleasure,  mingled  with  no  small  share  of  as- 
tonishment. Mary  had  previously  informed 
me  of  your  departure  for  London,  and  I  had 
not  ventured  to  calculate  on  any  communica- 
tion from  you  while  surrounded  by  the  splen- 
^-^ond  novelties  of  that  great  city,  which 


igratulations   at   her  tm- 


thoughc   that   a  Tittle  V>untrT   girl,  for   the 

»ell  calculated  to 


first  time  in  a  ntuaticai 

excite  ciiriositv,  and 
would   lose   all 


least,   of  distant  and   fruniliar   olgecta,   and   j  ^^  ^^^  m_  ^^^  , 
"ive  herself  "p  entirely  to  the  fescination  of  ^^  ^^^  ^f  j^j^  ^^j 


shtJun  constancy ;    the  letter   i 

■  '  ■  igobserra- 
I  the  basis 
of  her  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  not  only 
that  unreasoning  instinct  which  enables  men 
to  act  in  society,  but  careful  study,  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  free  personal  inter- 
course, but  without  which  there  can  be  no 
Buccessflii  delineation  of  character. 

"  June  19th. 

"  My  Oien  DEAR  E., 

"  I  may  rightfully  and  truly  call  yon  eo 
now.  You  have  returned  or  ars  retuming 
fi«m  London — from  the  great  city  which  is 
to  me  as  apocryphal  as  Baoylon,  or  Nineveh, 
ient  Itome.  You  are  withdrawing  frrom 
irld  (as  it  is  called),  and  ' 
if  your  letters  enable  i 
correct  judgment — a  heart  as  unsophisticated, 
as  nati^,  as  true,  as  that  you  carried  there. 
I  am  slow,  eery  slow,  to  believe  the  protesta- 
of  Hiother;  I  know  mv  own  sentiments, 


give 
thosf 


',,,.,  ,  uit;  rest  yi  uiou  aiiu  buuiqu  iujlu  aic  uj  viD 

Which   were  then  presented  to   ,^gj  mjlumes,  hieroglyphical  acrolU,  which 


Your  kind,  interesting, 

ireleome  epistle  showed  me,  however,  that  I 

lud  been  both  mistakoi  and  rachuitable  in 


ily  cither  unseal  or  decipher. 
,  careM  study,  long  acquaintance, 
most  difficulties  t  and,  in  your  caae 


^8 


lub  of  charlotte  BBoms. 


I  think  thev  haye  sticceeded  well  in  bringing 
to  light  ana  construing  that  hidden  language, 
whose  turnings,  windings,  inconsistencies,  and 
obscurities,  so  frequently  baffle  the  researches 
of  the  honest  observer  of  human  nature.  .  .  . 
1  am  truly  grateful  for  your  mindfulness  of  so 
obscure  a  person  as  myself,  and  I  hope  the 
pleasure  is  not  altogether  selfish ;  I  trust  it  is 
partly  deriTed  from  the  consciousness  that 
my  friend's  character  is  of  a  higher,  a  more 
steadfiist  order  than  I  was  once  perfectly 
aware  of.  Few  girls  would  have  done  as  you 
haye  done — would  have  beheld  the  glare,  and 
fflitter,  and  dazzling  display  of  London  with 
diapositions  so  unchanged,  heart  so  uncon- 
taminated.  I  see  no  affectation  in  your  letters, 
no  trifling,  no  frivolous  contempt  of  plain, 
and  weak  admiration  of  showy  persons  and 
things."— /61W.  vol.  L  pp.  137,  138. 

At  this  period,  by  the  way,  we  observe  a 
propensity  to  the  use  of  long  words ;  no  bad 
sign  in  youth  and  inexperience,  whatever  it 
may  be  afterwards.  Long  words  are  a  stage 
which  we  fancy  every  good  style  has  passed 
through.  After  an  interval  of  home  she  be- 
came teacher  in  Miss  Wooler's  school ;  Emily 
Bronte  undertook  a  similar  situation  amongst 
strangers,  and  suffered  frightfully  in  the  un- 
congenial labor,  which,  after  a  few  months, 
was  discontinued.  Poor  Charlotte,  on  her 
side,  sank  into  low  spirits,  and  became  a 
victim  to  nervous  terrors,  imder  which  it  was 
sad  to  see  her  pursuing  her  labor,  with  a 
morbid  perseverance  which  would  not  permit 
her  to  accept  of  relaxation.  She  writes  peni- 
tential letters  to  her  friend  about  her  misera- 
ble touchiness  of  character ;  and  is  evidently 
paaaing  through  another  stage  of  those  trials 
by  which  her  intellect  was  forming  itself  for 
its  work,  at  the  cost  of  all  the  light-hearted- 
ness  of  youth. 

Whatever  reb'gious  experiences  are  com- 
municated to  the  reader  belong  to  this  period 
of  life,  and  are  met  with  in  her  correspondence 
with  this  schoolfellow,  who,  we  presume, 
sought  to  lead  her  mind  in  its  distress  to 
seek  rest  in  religion.  Charlotte's  replies  are 
in  a  strain  which  seem  to  tell  of  some  tem- 
porary excitement  with  which  her  state  of 
nerves  had  probably  to  do.  It  stands  not 
only  apart,  but  at  variance  with  the  tone  of 
later  Ufe.  We  meet  with  no  recurrence  of 
thoughts  like  these;  the  impression  seemed 
to  pass  away  and  leave  no  trace;  and  yet 
they  are  impassioned  and  striking  words  from 
such  a  source,  and  awaken  pity  and  sympathy. 


«  May  10, 1886. 
**  I  was  struck  with  the  note  you  sent  me 
with  the  umbrella;  it  showed  a  degree  dT 
interest  in  my  concerns  which  I  have  no  right 
to  expect  from  any  earthly  creature.  I  won't 
play  the  hypocrite ;  I  won't  answer  your  kind* 
gentle,  fnendly  questions  in  the  way  ^oa 
wish  me  to.  Don't  deceive  yourself  by  ma- 
a^ninfi^  I  have  a  bit  of  real  goodness  about 
me.  My  darling,  if  I  were  like  you,  I  should 
have  my  face  Zion-ward,  though  prejudice 
and  error  might  occasionally  fling  a  mist  over 
the  glorious  vision  before  me— but  I  am  not 
like  you.  If  you  knew  my  thoughts,  the 
dreams  that  absorb  me,  and  the  fiery  imagin- 
ation that  at  times  eats  me  up,  and  makes  me 
feel  society,  as  it  is,  wretchedly  insipid,  you 
would  pity  and  I  dare  say  despise  me.  But 
I  know  tne  treasures  of  the  Bible ;  I  love 
and  adore  them.  I  can  8ee  the  Well  of  Life 
in  all  its  clearness  and  brightness ;  but  when 
I  stoop  down  to  drink  of  the  pure  waters 
they  fly  from  my  lips  as  if  I  were  Tantalus." 
— Ibia,  voL  L  p.  164. 

And  again, — 

**  <  My  dear  dear  £. — ^I  am  at  this  moment 
trembling  all  over  with  excitement,  after 
reading  your  note;  it  is  what  I  never  re- 
ceived before — ^it  is  the  unrestrained  pouring 
out  of  a  warm,  gentle,  generous  heart  .  .  . 
I  thank  you  with  energy  for  this  kindness.  I 
will  no  longer  shrink  finom  answering  your 

Questions.  1  do  wish  to  be  better  than  I  am. 
pray  fervently  sometimes  to  be  so.  I  have 
stings  of  conscience,  visitings  of  remorse, 
glimpses  of  holy,  of  inexpressible  things, 
whicn  formerly  I  used  to  be  a  stranger  to; 
it  may  all  die  away,  and  I  may  be  m  utter 
midnight,  but  I  implore  a  merciful  Redeemer, 
that,  £r  this  be  the  dawn  of  the  gospel,  it  may 
still  brighten  to  perfect  day.  Do  not  mis- 
take me — do  not  think  I  am  good ;  I  only 
wish  to  be  so.  I  only  hate  my  former  flip- 
pancy and  forwardness.  0 !  I  am.  no  better 
than  ever  I  was.  I  am  in  that  state  of  hor- 
rid, gloomy  uncertainty  that,  at  this  moment, 
I  would  submit  to  be  old,  sray- haired,  to  have 
passed  all  my  youUiful  aays  of  enjoyment 
and  to  be  settling  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
if  I  could  only  thereby  ensure  the  prospect 
of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  redemption 
through  his  Son's  merits.  I  never  was  ex- 
actly careless  in  these  matters,  but  I  have 
always  taken  a  clouded  and  repulsive  view  of 
them ;  and  now,  if  possible,  tne  clouds  are 
gathering  darker,  and  a  more  oppressive  des- 
pondency weighs  on  my  sjpirita.  You  have 
cheered  me,  my  darling ;  wr  one  moment, 
for  an  atom  of  time,  I  thoi^ht  I  might  call 
you  my  own  sister  in  the  sptrit ;  but  the  ex- 
citement is  pasty  tod  I  $m  now  as  wretohed 


un  oiF  chablohb  bbobrk 


and  hopeleu  as  eyer.    Tliu  very  night  I  will 

Eray  as  you  wish  me.  May  the  Almighty 
ear  me  compassioDately!  anal  hmnbly  hope 
he  will,  for  you  will  strengthen  my  pol- 
luted petitions  with  your  own  pure  requests. 
All  is  bustle  and  confusion  round  me,  the 
ladies  pressing  with  their  sums  and  their 

lessons If  you  love  me,  do^  do,  do 

come  on  Friday :  I  shall  watch  and  wait  for 
you,  and  if  you  disappoint  me  I  shall  weep." 
—IbH  vol.  I  p.  156—157. 

At  this  time,  too,  she  reads  religious  biogra- 
phies, is  *'  fascinated  "  by  Legh  Richmond's 
domestic  portraiture,  and  exhorts  her  firiend 
to  read  the  life  of  Wilberforce  by  his  sons. 
A  little  further  on  we  come  again  to  the  same 
despondency. 

"  If  I  could  always  live  with  you,  and  daily 
read  the  Bible  with  you — ^if  your  lips  and 
mine  could  at  the  same  time  dnnk  the  same 
draught,  from  the  same  pure  fountain  of 
mere}' — 1  ho))e,  I  trust,  I  might  one  day  be- 
come better,  far  better  than  my  evil,  wander- 
ing thoughts,  my  comipt  heart,  cold  to  the 
spuit  anu  warm  to  the  flesh,  will  now  permit 
me  to  be.  I  often  plan  the  pleasant  life 
which  we  might  lead  together,  strengthening 
each  other  in  that  power  of  self-denial,  that 
hallowed  and  growmg  devotion,  which  the 
first  saints  of  God  often  attained  to.  My 
eyes  fill  with  tears  when  I  contrast  the  bliss 
of  such  a  state,  brightened  by  hopes  of  the 
future,  with  the  melancholy  state  1  now  live 
in,  uncertain  that  I  ever  felt  true  contrition, 
wandering  in  thought  and  deed,  longing  for 
holiness,  which  I  shall  never  never  obtain, 
smitten  at  times  to  the  heart  with  the  convic- 
tion that  ghastly  Calvinistic  doctrines  are  true 
—darkened,  in  short,  by  the  very  shadows  of 
spiritual  death. — If  Christian  perfection  be 
necessary  to  salvation,  I  shall  never  be  saved ; 
my  heart  is  a  verv  hot-bed  for  sinful  thoughts, 
and  when  I  decide  on  an  action  I  scarcely*  re- 
member to  look  to  my  Redeemer  for  direc- 
tion. I  know  not  how  to  pray;  I  cannot 
bend  my  life  to  the  grand  end  of  ioins  good; 
I  go  on  constantly  seeking  my  own  pleasure, 

fursuing  the  gratification  of  my  own  desires, 
forget  God,  and  will  not  God  forget  me  ? 
And,  meantime,  I  know  the  greatness  of  Je- 
hovah ;  I  acknowledge  the  perfection  of  His 
word ;  I  adore  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
faith ;  my  theory  is  nght,  my  practice  horri- 
bly wrong."— ifttd.  voL  L  pp.  177,  17a. 

We  would  not  throw  any  doubt  on  the  lan- 
guage of  true  contrition ;  but  here,  surely,  it 
is  the  nerves  rather  than  the  unezcited  heart 
or  conscience  that  speak. 

It  might  be  guessed  befordiaiid  that  these 
aiaten  would  be  indifierently  fitted  by  dispo- 
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sition  and  habit  for  the  position  of  governess. 
Charlotte  tried  it  with  ill  enough  success ;  an 
her  experience  is  added  to  that  of  some 
score  others,  proving  the  vulgar  selfishness 
of  wealth,  and  that  dark  side  of  respectable 
human  nature  which,  she  says,  only  a  gover- 
ness can  realize.  We  own  we  do  not  attach 
much  weight  to  her  gloomy  picture  of  this 
state  of  existence.  When  she  says,  writing 
to  Emily  Bronte,  *'You  may  imagine  the 
miseries  of  a  reserved  wretch  like  me,  thrown 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  large  family — 
proud  as  peacocks  and  wealthy  as  Jews — at 
a  time  when  they  were  particularly  gay— - 
when  the  house  was  filled  with  company— -all 
strangers,  whose  faces  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore ! "  We  can  guess  all  the  rest.  A  mu- 
tual dislike  would  spring  up  on  the  s])Ot ;  It 
is  the  nature  of  reserved  (which  are,  as  we 
have  said,  exclusive)  minds  to  take  unfair 
views  of  persons  outside  themselves ;  those 
whom  they  admit  into  their  inner  sanctum 
are  tmduly  exalted ;  because  a  certain  selfish- 
ness pleases  itself  in  setting  up  the  object  of 
their  love  on  an  undue  eminence,  while  those 
outside  this  paradise  are  cold,  dull,  stupid, 
vulgar,  or  whatever  is  the  last  form  of  degra- 
dation  and  disparagement  in  their  mindi. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Miss  Bronte  was  re- 
pulsive to  the  ladies  in  whose  house  shfc 
served.  The  cold,  re8er>'cd,  victim-like  way 
in  which  she  would  perform'  her  duties  would 
be  irritating.  The  very  sa}ing,  "What,  love 
the  governess,  my  dear ! " — which  will  possi- 
bly pass  into  a  by-word  of  that  cruelty  and 
want  of  feeling  of  which  a  woman  may  be 
giulty — may  admit  of  a  difierent  interpreta- 
tion. It  may  not  have  expressed  contempt 
of  a  dependent  condition,  of  intellect  and 
cultivation  condemned  to  serve  wealth  for 
hire ;  but  simply  that  the  good  lady  had  not 
the  manners  to  repress  her  astonishment 
that  her  child  should  love  any  thing  so  un- 
lovable as  the  governess  showed  herself  to 
her.  We  are  not  sa}ing  that  the  position  of 
governess,  in  many  instances,  is  not  most 
trying  to  health,  spirits,  and  temper,  but 
that  in  Miss  Bronte's  case  there  were  faults 
in  herself  which  would  certainly  aggravate 
the  evil  indefinitely,  and  separate  her  case 
firom  ordinary  experience.  The  state  of  her 
own  feelings  is  well  described  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  which  we  think,  throws  some 
light  upon  the  real  state  of  things. 
" '  I  have  striven  hard  to  be  pleased  with 
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my  ttev  utuatton.  The  couotij,  the  houw, 
and  the  grounds  are,  aa  I  have  said,  dirine; 
but,  aleck-B-day !  there  h  such  a  thing  aa 
aeeing  all  beautiliil  around  you — pleasant 
woodi,  while  pathe,  greea  lawns,  and  blue 
■iiDihmy  sky — and  not  having  a  &ee  moment 
<w  a  free  thought  left  to  enjoy  them.  The 
children  are  constantly  irich  me.  As  for  cor- 
recting them,  I  quickly  found  that  was  out  of 
the  question  ;  Ihey  are  to  do  as  they  like.  A 
complaint  to  the  mother  only  brings  black 
looka  on  myself,  and  unjust,  partial  eicuses 
toacreen  the  children.  1  have  tried  that  plan 
once,  and  succeeded  so  notably,  I  shall  try  no 

more.     I  said  in  my  last  letter  that  Mrs. 

did  not  knon>  me.  1  noiv  begin  to  gnd  she 
does  not  intend  to  know  me;  that  she  cares 
nothing  about  mc,  except  to  contrive  how  the 
greatest  possible  quanlily  of  labor  may  be  got 
out  of  me;  and  to  that  end  she  overwhelms 
me  with  oceans  of  nccdlcnoik ;  yards  of 
cambric  to  hem,  muslin  nightcaps  to  make, 
and,  above  all  things,  dolls  U>  dress.  I  do  not 
thinjt  she  likes  me  at  all,  because  I  can't  help 
being  shy  in  such  an  entirely  novel  scene, 
■unounded  as  1  have  hitherto  been  by  strange 

and  consuinlly  changing  faces I  used 

to  think  I  slioilld  Hie  to  be  in  the  stir  of 
grand  folks'  society;  but  I  have  had  enough 
of  it — it  is  dreary  work  lo  look  on  and  listen. 
I  see  more  clearly  ihon  1  have  ever  done 
before,  that  a  iirivaCe  govemeas  has  no  exist- 
ence, is  not  considered  a«  a  living  rational 
being,  except  as  connecUd  with  the  wearisome 
duties  she  has  to  fulfih" — Jbid.  voL  i.  pp.  191, 
192. 

Wherever  the  fault  lay,  it  is  clear  abe  never 
onca  let  her  heart  go  out  towards  these  peo- 
plC)  she  suffered  at  the  time  and  pondered 
over  her  wrongs,  some  of  which  at  least  reed 
like  real  ones,  studied  her  oppressors  and  im- 
paled them  all  in  her  books.  The  "gay  com- 
pany" arc,  no  doubt,  that  swan-like  bevy  of 
fine  ladies  whose  entrance  is  so  well  pictured 
in '  Jane  Kyre.'  The  mother  of  her  pupils  we 
might  &ncy  Mm.  Itced,  aggravated  in  her  de- 
fbrmityashe,  uriuving  portraits  always  ore 
— and  her  OH  [1  fL^'inj^s  through  it  all  arc  Jane 
Eyre's.  Under  iin  kin  tin  ess,  we  can  well  foncy 
'  naginatiun  would  bdemnily  itself 
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by  picturing 
brighten  up  so  dreary 
the  neglected  govern 
interests  of  her 


which  might 
and  give 
play  and 
bright  and 


flattering  than  those  she  witnessed.  It  was 
a  part  of  her  life  which,  though  lasting  but  a 
little  while,  strengthened  and  gave  direction 
I  her  powers.  Though  her  heart  slept 
■tnngers,  her  obwmtion  kindled 


in  the  new  field,  and  her  imagination  vn» 
Btimulated  to  frame  iteelf  a  bone  for  away 
ftom  the  disagreeable  present,  though  aug- 
geated  by  iL  While  we  cannot  but  reflect 
upon  thia  babit  of  making  her  social  experi- 
ences minL'-ter  with  so  little  disguise  to  the 
demands  of  her  genius,  we  must  not  forget  to 
admire  the  voluntary  self-sacrifice  in  under- 
taking such  irksome  employment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  family  purse  and  aiding 
in  the  establishment  of  her  brother — consid- 
erations all  powerful  with  Charlotte,  and 
duties  from  which  ahe  never  shrank.  Emily 
Bronte  really  tried  to  do  the  same ;  having 
once  failed  to  endure  school  existence  as  a 
pupil,  she  tried  it  again  as  teacher,  with  the 

"  Emily — that  free,  wild,  untameable  spirit, 
never  happy  nor  well  but  on  the  sweeping 
moon  that  gathered  round  her  home — that 
hater  of  strangers,  doomed  to  live  amongst 
them,  and  not  merely  to  live  but  to  slave  in 
their  service — wliat  Charlotte  could  have 
home  patiently  for  herself,  she  could  not  bear 
for  her  sister.'— J6id.  vol.  i.  pp.  160,  161. 

It  would  not  do.  It  was  settled  that  Emily 
must  be  the  one  to  stay  at  home,  where  she 
shrank  from  no  labor,  made  all  the  bread  for 
the  family,  and  learnt  German  in  the  kitchen 
while  it  rose. 

Coming  in  amidst  these  school  and  gover- 
ness experiences  we  have  some  characteristic 
home  aeenea.  While  all  the  sisters  happened 
to  be  at  home,  Tabby,  th .  old  servant,  broke 
her  leg.  She  was  at  this  time  nearer  seventy 
than  aixty,  and  the  prudent  aunt  urged  on 
Mr,  Bronte  the  wiadom  of  remonng  her  to 
her  sister's  in  the  village,  attending  upon  her 
there,  and  finding  a  substitute  more  helpful 
and  vigorous,  lliere  would  have  been  no 
hardship  in  this,  for  Tabby  had  saved  a  com- 
petency for  her  rank  of  life.  It  was  clearly 
the  thing  to  do — the  best  for  all  parties.  But 
the  sisters  in  their  narrow,  short-sighted  sense 
of  duty  thought  otherwise. 

"  Miss  Branwell  urged  her  views  upon  Mr. 
Bronte  as  soon  as  the  itnmediate  danger  to 
the  old  servant's  life  was  over.  He  refused 
at  first  to  listen  to  the  careful  advice;  it  was 
repugnant  to  his  liberal  nature.  But  Miss 
Branwell  persevered;  urged  economical  mo- 
tives; pressed  on  his  love  for  his  daughters. 
He  gave  way.  Tabby  was  to  be  removed  to 
her  sister's,  and  there  nursed  and  cared  for, 
Mr.  Bronte  coming  in  with  his  aid  when  her 
own  resonrcea  fell  short  This  decision  was 
tlw  girla.     There  w«n 
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SmptoinB  of  a  quiet,  but  iturdv  reli 
M  winter  aflemoon,  in  tlie  Hmall  pr'i.jiiri~ 

of  Hawoith  Fanonage.     Tbe;  niai!< ' 

unanimousanditiffreraoOBtrance.  Tahlii  I:  iii 
tended  them  in  childhood;  they,  and  ll<^ll^ 
oUier,  ahould  tend  hei  in  her  mfinnii\  ii^i 
age.  At  tea-tinie,  they  were  ead  and  ~',[vu\, 
and  the  meal  went  away  untouched  by  ;iiiy  i>l 
the  three.  So  it  was  at  breakfast;  they  ill  J 
not  waste  many  words  on  the  subjei'i,  bur, 
each  word  thtj  did  utter  was  weighty,  Tln'v 
"•tnult''  eating  till  the  resolution  W3s  rc- 
aciiided,and  Tabby  was  allowed  to  Tetuim  n 
belplSMinvalid  entirely  dependent  upon  Iticm. 
Herein  was  a  strong  feeling  of  Duty   bcli)" 

C mount  to  Pleasure,  which  lay  ni  the 
dation  of  Charlotte's  character,  mnde 
moat  apparent;  for  we  have  seen  how  nhe 
.  yeameo  foi  her  friends  company;  but  it  was 
lobe  obtained  only  by  shrinking  from  what 
the  esteemed  right,  and  that  she  never  iliil, 
whatever  might  be  the  saciifioe." — Ibtif.  vol. 
i.  pp.  ISl,  182. 

Of  course  it  was  not  really  right,  thoij|>)i 
wo  reapect  the  scruple  that  thought  it  nn  iit 
the  expense  of  a  pteaaure.  But  it  waa  Hieir 
characteristic  to  drire  a  /etc  dutica  intu  ex- 
tremea,  which  can  neier  be  done  kIiIiduI 
casting  all  (he  rest  into  shade  and  dMM"!I. 
This  "  Tabby,"  in  the  end,  became  one  <<l  tlj< 
shadows  of  the  house,  because  she  was  !:i  ii<  r 
wrong  place.  In  the  village,  a«  a  btjMl<:<' 
friend  to  be  nsiied,  she  would  havu  Ll-l'u 
awful.  The  habEt  of  attention  to  her  woi.kl 
have  loosened  the  terrible  coil  of  icscrvf 
which  bound  and  reKtricted  them  all.  In 
the  house  she  was  an  unmi^ated  cill.  till- 
ing an  office  for  which  she  grew  more  nnci 
more  unfit;  troublenme,  jealous,  exactinj,' — 
fostering  their  moHt  unhappy  family  p< :  .'.'  v.  ■ 
iliea.  When  Charlotte  Bronte  found 
desolate  end  alone,  this  old  woman  of  ' } 

was  a  hindrance  to  congenial  society,  i'. 
time  was  taken  up  in  the  commonest 
ery,  secretly  supplying  her  deficienc.  < 
serrice,  lest  she  should  he  made  av  <  < 
the  truth  that  her  days  of  usefiil  kboi  u  i  h 
over.  She  had  to  take  her  out  upcin  lIiu 
moors  to  shoot  family  secrets  into  her  ears. 
because  she  resented  concealments,  aiid  wa$ 
too  deaf  for  confidences  within  walls.  Ami 
how  was  Tabby  the  better  for  all  tlii»  Kncii- 
fice  of  friends,  comfort,  cbeerTulness.  ihav, 
and  general  usefulness  in  her  exclusiM'  f-ti- 
vic«P  In  no  one  respect)  we  do  not  i1<>.jI>i 
it  did  her  a  greet  deal  of  barm.  It  :'  '.ti< 
oaeleaa,  fruitleu,  indolent,  telf-«aaiS<.  i  ■-  "'. 
thi*  lift  which  are  amongst  ita  moat  impur- 
Docan.    uTtNa  aoi.  tol.  xix.    20 


;  t«nt  lessons  and  w&mings.  We  aay  indo- 
,  lent,  because  they  were  made  in  obedience  to 
temperament  and  instinct,  and  b  despite  of 
reason.  But  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
this  head,  and  a  more  signal  example  to 
bring  forward. 

This  same  chapter  is  remarkable  for  two 
incidents  generally  thought  important  in  the 
life  of  a  young  lady,  and  characteriBticnIly 
treated  by  Alisa  Bronte.  In  spite  of  her  d^ 
ficiency  in  personal  beauty,  she  could  inspire 
both  admiration  and  attachment.  While 
visiting  at  the  house  of  her  friend  she  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  clei^- 
man,  which  she  thus  comments  upon.  She  is 
now  three-and-twenty: — 

"  March  12,  1839. 
.  ..."  I  had  a  kindly  leaning  towards  him, 
because  he  is  an  amiable  and  well-disposed 
man.  Yet  I  had  not,  and  could  not  have, 
tbat  intense  attachment  which  would  make 
me  willing  to  die  for  him ;  and  if  ever  I 
marry,  it  must  be  in  that  light  of  adoration 
that  I  will  regard  my  hutbond.  Ten  to  one 
I  shall  never  have  the  chance  again;  but 
n'itnportt.  Moreover,  I  was  aware  'that  he 
knew  so  little  of  me  be  could  hardly  be  con- 
scious lo  whom  he  was  writing.  Why !  it 
would  startle  him  to  see  me  in  my  natural 
home  character;  he  would  think  I  was  a 
wild,  romantic  enthusiast  indeed.  I  could 
not  sit  all  day  long  making  a  grave  face  be- 
fore my  husband.  I  would  laugh,  and  satir- 
ize, and  sa^  whatever  came  into  my  head 
first  And  if  he  were  a  clever  man,  and. 
loved  me,  the  whole  world,  weighed  in  the- 
balance  against  his  smallest  wish,  should  be 

''So  that  her  first  proposal  of  marrige  was 
;^uietly  declined  and  put  on  one  tide.  Mat- 
nmony  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  her 
life ;  but  good,  sound,  earnest  labor  ditL" — 
Hid.  p.  186. 

The  motives  which  influenced  her  refaction  - 
are  drawn  out  at  length  in  "  Jane  Eyre " 
with  the  truth  and  force  which  we  now  see 
were  the  fruits  of  experience.  It  is  often  sad 
to  see  a  woman's  nature  chedced  and  half  ita 
powers  wasted,  even  in  a  marriage  of  afleo- 
tion,  where  the  tastes  are  imoongenial.  This 
gentleman  and  the  incident  of  his  offer  sug- 
gests the  St  John  of  "  Jane  Eyre."  There 
was  probably  something  miimpasMoned  in 
his  manner  of  making  tbe  proposal  which 
fitmisfaed  food  for  speculation.     We  sec  that 

]  her  own  heart  would  not  interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  the  intellect  on  an  occauon . 

I  luoally  10  cftifoiing  and  embarrMtiDg.    Tbe 
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imagination  was  free  to  construct  a  character 
from  this  one  eidiibition.  She  had,  in  fact, 
an  ideal  which  no  reality  could  come  up  to, 
and  which  kept  her  cool.  Marriage  she  be- 
liered  ought  to  bring  the  highest  happiness. 
She  despised  every  thing  short  of  this ;  and 
the  considerations  which  influence  tenderer 
or  weaker  characters  were  powerless  with 
her.  Neither  sordid  temptations  nor  grati- 
tude weighed  with  her  one  feather.  The 
next  proposal  finds  her  equally  unimpression- 
able. It  came  from  one  of  the  race  of  curates 
who  began  at  that  time  to  **  revolve  around 
Haworth,"  and  was  the  consequence  of  one 
evening's  lively  conversation ;  for  she  explains 
to  her  friend  : — 

**  At  home,  you  know,  I  talk  with  ease,  and 
am  never  shy — never  weighed  down  and  op- 
pressed by  that  miserable  mauvaise  honte 
which  torments  and  constrains  me  elsewhere." 
—Ibid.  p.  198. 

She  seems  to  have  regarded  the  letter,  ex- 
pressed in  ardent  language  which  followed, 
as  a  piece  oi  impertinence,  which  it  probably 
was;  instead  of  moving  her  gratitude,  the 
circumstance  probably  enhanced  her  sense  of 
antagonism  against  the  whole  class.  This 
gentleman  also  went  down  in  her  books ;  at 
least  the  fact  of  his  being  an  Irishman,  and 
the  Malone  of  *'  Shirley,**  figuring  in  the 
character  of  suitor,  seems  to  identify  him — 
though  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  courtship 
and  matrimony  to  suppose  that  a  woman  caji 
really  be  so  cold-blooded,  so  little  sensible  to 
the  homage  paid  to  her  attractions,  as  to 
make  capital  (as  the  Americans  say)  of  her 
own  conquests,  and  turn  them  into  the  hard 
coin  of  rich  scenes  and  ridiculous  situations. 

Her  tendency,  we  always  observe,  is  to  ex- 
aggerate in  her  books  her  own  first  unfavor- 
able impression.  She  understood  her  art  too 
well  to  put  living  persons  as  they  stood  into 
her  books,  but  some  real  character  was  the 
germ,  and  recognizable  germ,  of  her  feigned 
ones ;  and,  if  her  prejudices  were  at  work, 
often  suffered  rudely  under  the  process.  Ex- 
aggeration is  in  this  case  her  only  attempt  at 
disguise.  The  feeling  settles,  hardens  with 
time,  and  develops  out  of  a  lively,  not  unin- 

•  dulgent  picture  of    peculiarities,  into  hard 
satire  and  unsjrmpathiiing  contempt    We 

•  can  hardly  recognize  her  first  notice  of  these 
worthies :  **  Mr.  W.,  delivering  a  noble,  elo- 

>  quent.  High  Church,  apostolical  discourse,  in 
'which  he  banged  the  dissenters  fearlessly  and 


unflinchingly  :  "  and  Mr.  C,  '*  who  did  not 
rant,  who  did  not  cant,  who  did  not  whine, 
who  did  not  sniggle,  but  who  just  got  up  and 
spoke  with  the  boldness  of  a  man  who  was 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  he  was 
sa}'ing,  whose  sermon  she  listened  to  for  an 
hour  and  yet  was  sorry  when  it  was  done" — 
for  the  Malone,  Donne,  and  Sweeting,  who 
make  so  conspicuous,  and  amusing,  and  ridic- 
ulous a  figure  in  <'  Shirley,"  with  whom  we 
are  told  we  must  identify  them.  Here,  while 
she  says  her  conscience  will  not  allow  her  to 
be  *'  Hookist  or  Puseyite,"  she  admires  the 
noble  integrity  which  dictated  a  fearless  oppo- 
sition to  a  strong  antagonist — in  her  book 
she  represents  them  as  incapable  of  thought 
on  any  subject — as  spending  theur  wl\ple  time 
in  an  absurd  round  of  visits  to  one  another — 
in  disputing  on  the  most  puerile  questions  of 
externals;  weak,  gossiping,  or  venomous 
triflers,  whose  interests  were  beneath  the 
inquiry  of  a  rational  being.  But  time  never 
softened  a  difference  or  a  prejudice  in  Miss 
Bronte ;  it  hardened  dislike  into  antipathy — 
opposition  into  rancor.  And  she  makes 
attack  on  these  gentlemen  in  <*  Shirley  "  quite 
deliberately;  she  even  expects  her  opening 
chapter  to  be  objected  to,  but  defends  it  as 
being  as  true  as  the  Bible.  She  never  denies 
that  her  three  notable  curates  are  her  living 
neighbors,  and  so  far  from  meeting  with 
apology  or  redress  from  herself  or  her  bio- 
grapher, Mrs.  Gaskell  contemns  these  gentle- 
men for  making  a  joke  of  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  Miss  Bronte  thinks  herself  ill-used 
because  they  avenged  themselves  for  her 
gratuitous  onslaught  by  jestingly  alluding  to 
her  attack  as  she  entertained  the  Bishop  and 
themselves  at  her  father's  table.  Of  course 
the  whole  aflair  sounds  odd  to  southern  ears, 
and  betrays  a  state  of  society  at  variance  with 
our  ideas. 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  period  of  au- 
thorship, which  at  this  time  was  not  a  fact 
but  an  aspiration.  These  sisters  had  early 
conceived  the  ambition  of  being  heard  and 
felt  beyond  their  own  narrow  circle.  Cut  ofi 
by  constitution  and  circumstances  from  the 
pleasures  and  distinctions  natural  to  their 
age,  and  yet  conscious  of  power — ^whicli  can- 
not be  felt  without  a  longing  for  its  exercise 
— to  invent,  to  write,  and  to  print,  were  in- 
eviUble  ideas.  The  habit  of  *<  making  out," 
as  they  called  it,  t.e.,  letting  the  imagination 
looce  to  devise  plots  and  scenes,  had  been 
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thrirt  from  efaSdhood.  They  had  Itmg  in- 
dulged theie  notioiu  ud  ditnnied  these 
fondea,  at  the  one  period  of  the  daj  whni, 
eaating  aude  hotudiold  cue*  uid  restrtunla, 
hey  usomed  their  own  wild  netuiea,  and 
thought  their  nattml  thoughtt. 

"  It  wu  the  houiehold  cuttom  among  theic 
nrU  to  MW  till  nine  o'clock  at  night.  At 
uat  Iwiir  MiM  Branwell  generally  went  to 
bed,  and  her  niece*'  dntiei  for  the  day  were 
accoanted  done^  They  put  away  thdr  work, 
and  bmn  to  pace  the  lOom  badcwarda  and 
Ibrwwdt)  np  and  down, — as  often  with  the 
caodiea  esUnguised,  for  econoniy'i  aake,  as 
not, — their  fi^ea  glaaciag  into  the  fire-light, 
I   ibe  abadow,   perpetually.     At 


.  trouble* ;  they  planned  for  the  future,  and 
coHKulled  each  oUier  ai  to  their  plana.  In 
after  veara  thii  was  the  time  for  diacuiung  | 
together  the  plots  of  their  novels.  And  { 
again,  still  later,  this  waa  the  time  for  the  hut 
iurviving  aiiter  to  walk  akme,  ftt>ni  old  ac- 
CUBtomed  hBbit,round  and  round  the  desolate 
room,  thbkinr  aadl)^  upon  the  '  days  that 
ttpn*  nft  mnrp.  *^ — TbiA.  n_  Ifil. 


—Ibid.  p.  161. 
Poetry  is  commonly  the  flnt  lerions  literary  ^ 
effort  of  young  minda.  There  it  something  , 
in  vene  which  covers  obvious  deScieacie*  and 
dictatei  a  mould  for  thought.  It  ia  a  dreM 
for  ihiTering,  doubting,  uncertain  bashftil 
ideas.  These  aiiteis  therefore  wrote  poetry,  I 
and  had  a  "modest  confidence"  that  they 
had  achieved  tuccest,  but  feared  to  trust  each 
Other's  partial  pnise.  In  this  mixture  of 
confidence  and  misgiving,  Charlotte  coneeiTcd 
'  the  bold  idea  of  writing  to  Southey,  and  ask-  ' 
ing  his  ojunion.  Her  letter  is  not  in  b«ng, 
but  bis  answer,  which  came  weeks  after  all 
hope  for  one  waa  relinquished,  is  a  model  of 
kind  and  good  advice  on  the  general  queslion 
of  female  authorship.  He  answers  her  as  a 
writer  of  tolerabU  verses.  lie  could  not 
foresee  her  peculiar  power  in  another  depart- 
ment of  literature,  or  he  would  have  applied 
himself  rather  to  the  right  direction  than  to 
thesuppressionof  her  gift  It  is  a  question — 
in  women  as  well  as  m«n — of  power.  Facil- 
ity many  a  woman  haa  (he  gives  Charlotte 
Bronte  credit  for  this,  and  no  more),  and  it  ia  , 
well  to  discourage  an  amintion  prompted  \ 
merely  by  use  in  writing  and  rapid  flow  of 
ordinary  ideas.  To  such  it  is  well  to  say, ' 
"Literature  cannot  be  the  bnnneta  of  wo-| 
manV  life,  and  it  ought  not  to  be;"  but  a 
vivid  imagination  and  a  foidble  style — be 
they  gift  of  man  or  woman— w«  ijrcn  them  | 
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Ibr  use.  lliey  are  responiibilitiea  which  an 
alike  abused  by  misuse  or  slothful  neglect) 
therefbro,  while  we  commend  the  letter,  we 
excuse  Miss  Bronte  for  not  eventually  acting 
upon  it  Her  first  impulse  was  absolute 
acquiescence.  She  replied  at  once  in  a  grate- 
ful strain  ;  gives  him  a  little  sketch  of  her 
life  and  education,  and  concludes, — 

"  Once  more  allow  me  to  thank  you  with 
aincere  eratitude.  I  trust  I  shall  never  more 
feel  amoilious  to  see  my  name  in  print — if 
the  wish  should  rise  111  look  at  Southey** 
letter,  and  suppress  It  It  is  honor  enoi^h 
for  me  that  1  have  written  to  him,  and  re- 
ceived an  answer.  That  letter  is  eonsecreted  i 
no  one  shall  ever  see  it  but  papa  and  my 
brother  and  sisters.  Again  I  thank  vou. 
This  incident,  I  suppose,  will  be  renewed  no 
more;  if  I  live  to  be  an  old  woman,  1  shall 
remember  it  thirty  years  hence  as  a  bright 
dream.  The  signature  which  you  suspected 
of  being  fictitious  is  my  real  name.  Again, 
therefore,  I  must  sifrn  myself,  C.  Bbontb." 
—Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  17i. 

Southey  replies  by  giving  her  a  friendly  ii^ 
Station,  should  she  ever  virit  the  Lakes. 
Tears  after,  when  she  <fid  visit  them,  she  waa 
an  acknowledged  authoress,  in  the  society  of 
another  equally  well  known  and  successful, 
her  firiend  and  biographer  i  but  Southey  no 
longer  lived  to  compare  the  abstract  wisdom 
of  hia  counsels  irith  their  adaptation  to  the 
particular  instance  in  point  To  both  ladies 
he  might  have  offered  some  stringent  criti- 
cisms ;  to  neither  of  them  would  he  have 
shown  such  blindness  and  disregard  to  genius, 
~  write  at  all ;  your  sphere 

of  duty  lies  elsewhere."  For  a  little  while 
Charlotte  had  no  other  thought  but  submit 
sion.  She  resigned  herself  to  governess  life, 
■*  which  she  hatea  and  abhors ; "  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  feels  herself  in  paradise  "  so  long 
as  she  can  black-lead  the  stores,  make  the 
beds,  and  sweep  the  floors  at  home,  which 
she  prefers  to  living  a  fine  lady  anywhere 

These  rugged  houaehold  labors,  uninviting 
aa  they  sound,  no  doubt  supplied  the  place 
of  relaxation  to  these  sisters.  As  childrent 
they  could  not  play;  aa  women,  they  were 
alike  alienated  by  taste  and  drcumstancea 
from  the  amusements  of  lodety.  What  are 
called  trillea  found  no  entrance  into  their 
minds.  Their  father  tupped  these  vanities  in 
the  bud,  and  with  it  the  cheeiftd  power,  whidi 
lice  in  womon^  nature,  of  extractiog  and  is* 
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parting  pleasure  from  little  things — exercis- 
ing wit  and  ingenuity  on  airy  nothings — and 
surrounding  themselves  with  an  atmosphere 
of  cheerfulness,  which  can  be  felt  and  en- 
joyed, but  not  analyzed.  All  this  was  out  of 
their  sphere ;  they  could  play  and  sport  no 
more  now  than  as  little  girls.  But  no  minds 
can  always  work  and  **  make  out; "  and  when 
wearied  with  such  efforts  any  exercise  for  the 
body  would  be  welcome. 

She  presently  resigns  herself  to  the  dreaded 
necessity,  and  enters  on  another  situation, 
where  she  realizes  that,  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  such  a  life  is  not  tolerable 
to  her.  The  perpetual  small  occupations,  the 
never-ending  calls  on  her  time,  the  constant 
subjection  to  another's  will,  and,  above  all, 
the  want  of  leisure  to  pursue  any  trajn  of 
thought,  and  the  consequent  languishing  of 
the  imagination  made  up  a  life  of  perpetual 
strain  and  resistance  to  the  demands  of  her 
nature.  Moreover,  she  knew  nothing  of 
children.  She  had  never  been  a  child  herself 
— she  could  not  sympathize  with  her  charges ; 
and  added  to  all  this,  was  the  having  to  "  live 
in  other  people's  houses,"  which  to  her  was 
the  ascending  "  altrui  sccUCf**  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  Dante's  banishment  She  grew  anx- 
ious, and  with  too  much  reason,  about  her 
youngest  pet  sister  Anne's  health,  and  longed 
to  be  with  her.  These  things,  together,  led 
to  the  determination  to  attempt  a  school  on 
their  own  account ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  plan  with  success,  it  was  resolved  that 
she  and  Emily  should  place  themselves  at  a 
school  in  Brussels,  to  perfect  themselves  in 
French.  The  first  part  of  the  scheme  was 
carried  out ;  its  purpose  and  object  fell  to  the 
ground,  or  rather  changed  into  furnishing 
materials  and  groimdwork  for  her  subsequent 
third  and  last  novel,  "  Villette."  The  sisters 
seem  to  have  made  a  sensation  in  the^  school 
by  their  industry  and  ready  talent;  and 
Emily,  while  she  stayed,  not  less  by  her  sullen 
reserve.  M.  H^ger,  husband  of  the  lady  at 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  whom  we 
suspect  to  be  the  gentf  of  M,  Paul  Emanuel, 
observing  Charlotte's  capacity,  gave,  in  the 
course  of  his  systematic  instruction  in  French 
composition,  very  valuable  lessons  in  the  art 
of  composition  in  any  language,  by  which  we 
have  no  doubt  her  style  profited.  But  the 
banishment  from  country  and  home  brought 
on  unusual  depression.  She  endured,  in  the 
grandes  vaeances,  ivui  such  nervous  miseries 
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as  are  described  in  her  novel  She  was 
haunted  by  bad  news  from  home  (by  which 
might  generally  be  understood '  the  excesses 
of  her  brother  Branwell),  and  her  father  had 
fears  of  becoming  blind.  No  discouraging 
reports,  however,  could  allay  the  thirst  for 
old  haunts  and  familiar  faces.  She  writes  to 
EmUy,  who  is  at  home  again : 

"  Dec.  1, 1843. 
"This  is  Sunday  morning.  They  are  at 
their  idolatrous  '  messe,'  and  I  am  here,  that 
is,  in  the  Refectoire.  I  should  like  uncom- 
monly to  be  in  the  dining-room  at  home,  or 
in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  back  kitchen.  I 
should  like  even  to  be  cutting  up  the  hash, 
with  the  clerk  and  some  reguster  people  at 
the  other  table,  and  you  standing  by,  watch- 
ing that  I  put  enouffh  flour,  not  too  much 
pepper,  and,  above  ful,  that  I  save  the  beet 
pieces  of  the  leg  of  mutton  for  Tiger  and 
Keeper,  the  first  of  which  personages  would 
be  lumping  about  the  dish  and  carving-knife, 
ana  the  latter  standing  like  a  devouring  flame 
on  the  kitchen-floor.  To  complete  the  pic- 
ture, Tabby  blowing  the  fire,  in  order  to  Doil 
^e  potatoes  to  a  sort  of  vegetable  glue  I 
How  divine  are  these  recollections  to  me  at 
this  moment !  .  .  .  .  Tell  me  whether  papa 
really  wants  me  very  much  to  come  home, 
and  whether  you  do  likewise.  I  have  an  idea 
that  I  should  be  of  no  use  there — a  sort  of 
aged  person  upon  the  parish.  I  pray  with 
heart  and  soul,  that  all  may  continue  well  at 
Haworth ;  above  all  in  our  grey  half-inhabited 
house.  God  bless  the  walls  thereof!  Safety., 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  you^ 
papa,  and  Tabby."— /did  pp.  302—304. 

Not  long  after  this  she  leaves  Brussels, 
where  she  latterly  acted  as  teacher,  parting 
with  great  kindness  from  M.  H^ger.  With 
Madame  H.  she  had  differences,  which  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  she  also  may  be  repro- 
duced in  <*  Villette ; "  but  all  was  smoothed 
over  at  the  last,  and  her  pupils  expressed  a 
regret  at  losing  her,  which  took  her  by  sur- 
prise, but  it  did  not,  it  seems,  alter  the  delib- 
erate opinion  she  had  formed  of  foreign  girl- 
hood so  far  as  to  withhold  another  portrait  of 
Belgic  character  more  candid  than  flattering. 

She  returns  home  again,  but  the  scheme 
for  keeping  school  falls  through,  for  one 
main  reason,  that  Branwcll's  home,  whenever 
he  chose  to  return  to  it,  was  no  fit  place  for 
girls.  For  a  long  time  the  nsters  seem  to 
have  shut  their  £yes  to  his  failiDgSy  or  sought 
the  consolation  so  fatal  to  elevation  and 
refinement  of  character,  of  involving  all  men 
in  the  same  sinfl;  it  wai  to  the  interest  of 
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their  btind  affection  to  believe  that  he 
only  like  other  men  of  "  any  strength  of 
character  ; "  they  fell,  Mrs.  Gaskell  saye,  intc 
the  U8ua]  error  of  confaunding  strong  pas- 
sions nith  strong  character — a  notion  at  the 
bottom  of  what  ia  blameable  in  all    their 

We  have  already  questioned  the  nature 
and  quality  of  their  intense  exclusive  family 
affection  j  whether  it  was  possible  to  be 
devoted  to  Branwell  to  the  very  last,  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  clear  he  was  their  hope 
and  pride  long  after  he  should  have  been 
their  shame,  and  that  they  tolerated  his 
society,  and  sacrificed  every  consideration 
to  him,  when  intercourse  was  contamiDation. 
He  was  idle ;  he  drank ;  he  degraded  himself 
with  vice ;  he  insulted  thtir  ears  by  infamous 
coufessLons,  and  made  them  familiar  with  the 
foulest  blasphemies;  be  stupiiied  himself  with 
opium  J  they  lived  in  terror  of  their  lives, 
from  his  threatened  violence ;  tlieir  home 
was  miserable,  their  nerves  nnd  healtl) 
Bhaken;  and  yet  they  endured  his  presence, 
not  in  hope  of  Teolaiming  him,  but  in  sim- 
ple endurance,  without,  it  seems,  a  wish  or 
thought  of  emancipation.  We  know  not 
where  the  fault  lay,  or  who  was  chiefly  an- 
swerable for  this  state  of  things ;  but-  we  wish 
to  say  that  such  endurance  man  a  fai^]t  and 
not  a  merit.  It  is,  we  know,  a  difficult  ques- 
tion (for  he  bore  their  name  and  was  of  their 
blood),  and  self-sacrifice  is  not  too  common 
and  easy  a  virtue  that  we  should  disparage  it, 
or  treat  slightingly  its  manifestations.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  there  was  the  indulgence  of 
a  weak  affection  to  counterbalance  the  suffer- 
ing; and  next,  it  is  certain  that  a  senile, 
heavy,  dead,  unreflecting  self-denial  —  the 
acquiescence  in  pain  or  degradation  as  if 
they  were  our  Jate — never  can  be  a.  virtue 

For  after  all,  people  have  to  choose  be- 
tween one  form  of  self-devotion  and  another ! 
we  cannot  nourish  and  cherish  a  brother 
Branwell  and  do  our  duty  to  society  at  large. 
This  monster  took  all,  consumed  their  means 
which  they  could  have  applied  usefully,  their 
time  which  might  have  benefited  others,  their 
friendship  which  could  have  cheered  better 
natures ;  all  happiness,  credit,  iovc,  friend- 
ship, purity  of  mind,  innocence  of  evil,  all 
were  laid  upon  this  altar. 

Unhappiness  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
beneficial ;  we  ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  it 
for  ourselves,  if  a  way  of  escape  or  relief 
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offers  itself,  without  very  clearly  satisfying 
ourselves  that  it  is  right  to  endure.  Misery 
and  difigrace,  borne  stolidly,  do  not  point  the 
mind  heavenwards,  it  needs  soijie  spring  and 
cheerfulness  to  lilt  the  mind  so  high.  Self 
love  is  a  divine  instinct  under  proper  bounds, 
and  so  b  self-respect.  There  are  sufferings 
in  their  nature  elevating;  pain,  poverty, 
bereavement,  all  may  be  turned  to  noblest 
uses,  but  not  constant  farced  intercourse  for 
years  with  shameless  vice.  If  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  worth  of  the  sacrifiee  by  its 
fruits,  we  can  be  at  no  pains  to  decide.  All 
the  sisters,  in  some  degree,  suffered  in  moral 
tone  from  this  familiarity  with  evil;  "  like  the 
dyers'  hand"  their  own  minds  became  tinged 
by  the  habitual  soil  In  the  two  younger, 
Emily  and  Anne,  the  result,  to  judge  by 
their  books,  was  frigbtfiil ;  all  the  wickedness 
of  the  world  seems  to  be  at  their  fingers' 
ends,  and  they  have  no  perception  that  society 
at  large  has  not  been  subject  to  the  same 
contamination  with  theroselves.  Not  that 
they  manifest  any  love  for  vice,  which  is  the 
reason  most  people  write  about  it)  the  tone 
towards  it  is  cold,  moral,  and  misanthropical 
— but  there  it  is  unblushing  and  rampant, 
because  as  such  they  saw  it  in  the  only  man 
(eicept  their  father)  with  whom  they  were 
brought  into  close  contact — whose  mind  they 
could  read.  "We  have  no  means  of  judging 
who  was  the  main  cause  of  this  incubus  not 
being  removed,  but  even  if  it  was  the  father's 
wish,  the  daughters'  submission  was  ill  timed; 
they  would  have  done  well  to  remonstrate 
id  urge  their  claim  to  consideration.  But 
probably  the  question  was  never  mooted,  and 
occurred  to  any  of  them  as  a 
question;  for  the  Brontes  had  the  most  ex- 
traordinary way  of  enduring  evils  that  might 
have  been  remedied.  There  is  a  notable 
unanimity  in  this  respect.  To  begin  with 
Mr.  Bronte  :  he  sends  four  daughters  to  one 
school ;  two  of  them  die  from  causes  con- 
nected wilh  tiie  climate  and  diet  of  the 
school;  he  goes  on  sending  the  other  two — 
to  him  to  diongc  his  plan ; 
the  authorities  of  the  school  have  to  decline 
the  charge,  Ilis  house  and  its  situation 
prove  unhealthy,  there  is  no  thought  of  a 
change;  his  servant  becomes  mcap able,  hut 
replaced.  He  begins  to  dine 
alone,  and  dines  alone  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
until,  poor  man,  there  is  no  one  to  share  bis 
meals.    Branwell  embitters  their  existence. 
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destroys  the  health  of  body  and  mind  of  his 
sisters — they  bear  with  him ;  no  one  thinks 
of  placing  him  under  salutary  restraint  and 
privation  elsewhere.  Finally  the  daughters 
die  one  hy  one,  in  consequence,  as  it  really 
seems,  of  this  system  of  blind  acquiescence — 
one  at  least  rejecting  every  attempt  to  avert 
the  danger,  clinging  to  the  routine  of  exist- 
ence to  the  last  moment.  The  remaining 
daughter  struggles  on  in  loneliness  and  de- 
pression, her  instinct  is  to  reject  alleviation  ; 
•he  feels  herself  under  a  fate :  finally  comes 
a  lover  offering  to  cheer  her  existence,  and 
the  father  violently  opposes  himself,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  a  threatened 
change — as  if  the  resolute  pursuit  of  one  un- 


"  *  Whenr  I  last  saw  Charlotte  ^Jan.  1845), 
she  told  me  she  had  quite  decided  to  stay  at 
home.  She  owned  she  did  not  like  it.  Her 
health  was  weak.  She  said  she  should  like 
any  change  at  first,  as  she  had  liked  Brussels 
at  first,  and  she  thought  that  there  must  be 
some  possibility  for  some  people  of  having  a 
life  of  more  variety  and  more  communion 
with  human  kind,  but  she  saw  none  for  her. 
I  told  her  very  warmly,  that  she  ought  not  to 
stay  at  home ;  that  to  spend  the  next  five 
years  at  home,  in  solitude  and  weak  health, 
would  ruin  her ;  that  she  would  never  recover 
it.  Such  a  dark  shadow  came  over  her  face 
when  I  said,  '*  Think  of  what  youll  be  five 
years  hence!"  that  I  stopped,  and  said, 
"  Don't  cry,  Charlotte !  "  Sne  did  not  cry, 
but  went  on  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 


carving    course  had  answered.    In  fact  they '«nd  *S^„'".?  ^^'i'?,''^*^®A  "^^«L^  "^^®°^  ^^ 

we/e  a  sort  of  zoophyte,  at  once  rooted  and  "^^^  W  ""-^btd.  pp.  319,  320. 
sensitive ;    their  habits  were  scarcely  under       And  in  a  few  weeks  after,  Charlotte  writes : 
the  influence  of  reason,  but  of  a  blind  neces-       **  *  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  time  gets  on 

^ty — and  the  result,  a  singular  mixture  of  at  Haworth.    There  is  no  event  whatever  to 

apathy  and  self-will,  conspicuous  in  all,  but  mwk    its    progress.      One    dav    resembles 

modified  in  our  heroine  by  some  practical  another;  and  all  have  heavy,  Ufelessphysiog. 

^  ^uA  ^  «k   ««  I     ^  •      *•  nomies.     Sunday,  bakmg-day,  and  Saturday, 

common  sense  and  much  real  resignaUon  ^^^^^^  only  oni  that  W  any  distinctive 

and  reasonable,  not  simply  bhnd  and  stolid  „„j,^    Meantime,  life  wears  away.    I  shall 

patience  and  submission.       Here  is  a  sad  ^oon  be  thirty ;  and  I  have  done  nothing  yet. 

picture  of  dejection  caused  by  this  brother.  Sometimes  I  get  melancholy  at  the  prospect 

About  this  time,  when  they  were  giving  up  before  and  behind  me.    Yet  it  is  wrong  and 

hope,  she  had  been  visitmg  her  friend  Mary,  Polish  to  repine.      Undoubtedly,  my  duty 

and  writes  • directs  me  to  stay  at  home  for  the  present. 

,  -     .*  .      ,      ,  ,  1.   «  There  was  a  time  when  Haworth  was  a  very 

« ;  I  begm  to  perceive  that  I  have  too  httle  pleasant  pkce  to  me ;  it  is  not  so  now.    I  feel 

hfe  m  me,  now-a-days,  to  be  fit  company  for  3.  jf  we  were  all  buried  here.    I  long  to 

any  except  very  qmet  people.    Is  it  age,  or  ty^vel  j  to  work ;  to  Uve  a  life  of  action.    Ex- 

what  else,  that  changes  me  so?  cuse  me,  dear,  for  troubUng  you  with  my 

;« Alas  I  she  hiurdly  needed  to  have  asked  fruitless  wishes.    I  wUl  putby  the  rest,  and 

this  quesUon.    How  could  she  be  otherwise  n^^  trouble  you  with  them.    You  must  write 

tiian  ^  flat^gufited,**  "a  poor  compamon,"  and  ^^  ^^^    jf  y^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  welcome  your  let- 

ild  write 

mly  messengers 

away,  crumoiea  10  asnes ;  aiier  aii  ner  pre-  ^uter  world  bejond  our  moors  j  and  very 

pactions,  not  a  ppil  had  offered  herself;  welcome  messengers  they  are.'"— /&iU  pp. 

and,  mstead  of  being  sorry  that  this  wish  of  320  321. 

many  years  could  not  be  realized,  she  had  '  *  ,  .  n  #  •»  n 
reason  to  be  glad.  Her  poor  fether,  nearlv  To  return  to  the  influence  of  BranweU  on 
sightless,  depended  upon  her  cares  in  his  her  general  estimate  of  human  nature  and 
l^d  helplessness ;  but  this  was  a  sacred  manners.  In  spite  of  the  familiarity  with 
pious  charge,  the  duties  of  which  she  was  evil,  which  we  are  led  to  suppose  the  un- 
blessed in  fiilfilling.  The  black  gloom  hung  restrained  tone  of  conversation  amongst  the 
ojCT  what  hadonce  been  the  brightest  hope  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j,^,  acquaintance  brought  upon 
of  the  famuy— over  Branwell,  and  the  mys-  ,  .^ .  ^.  #  *  \  u  j  v  *  J^ 
toy  in  which  his  wayward  conduct  was  en-  ^®''  »^  "  satisfactory  to  find  an  honest  repug- 
vetoped.  Somehow  and  sometime,  he  would  ^^»^  ^  iu  open  professors.  In  speakmg  of 
hftve  to  turn  to  his  home  as  a  hiding  place  ft  bad  man — a  curate — whose  wife  brought 
for  shame;  such  was  the  sad  foreboding  of  complaints  of  him  to  her  father,  she  says: — 
his  sisters." — Ibid,  pp.  318, 319.  <i « gj^g  expressed  great  disgust  and  con- 
*'  Mary,"  who  was  then  going  to  Australia,  tempt  towards  him,  and  did  not  dfect  to  have 
says —  ft  ■bftdow  of  regard  in  ftoy  way.    I  do  not 
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woDder  at  this,  but  I  do  wonder  the  should 
ever  marry  a  man  towards  whom  her  feelings 
must  always  have  been  pretty  much  the  same 
as  they  are  now.  I  am  morally  certain  no 
decent  woman  could  experience  any  thing  t>ut 

aversion  towards  such  a  man  as  Mr. . 

Before  I  knew,  or  suspected  his  character, 
and  when  I  rather  wondered  at  his  versatile 
talents,  I  felt  it  in  an  uncontrollable  degree. 
I  hated  to  talk  with  him — hated  to  look  at 
him ;  though  as  I  was  not  certain  that  there 
was  substantial  reason  for  such  a  dislike,  and 
thought  it  absurd  to  trust  to  mere  instinct,  I 
both  concealed  and  repressed  the  feeling  as 
mnch  as  I  could ;  and,  on  all  occasions,  treated 
bim  with  as  much  civility  as  I  was  mistress  of. 
I  was  stnick  with  Mary's  eipression  of  a 
aimilar  feeling  at  first  signt ;  she  said,  when 
we  left  him,  '  lliat  is  a  nideous  man,  Char- 
lotte!' I  thought  <he  is  indeed.'"— i^tU 
pp.  222,  223. 

These  feelings  she  never  lost  in  contact 
with  actual  mischief-working,  misery-causing 
evil;  she  was  severe  on  the  great  satirist 
whom  she  so  intensely  reverenced  and  admired, 
because  she  thought  him  too  lenient  to  Field- 
ing's course  of  life ;  she  shuddered  because 
she  remembered  Branwell;  but  something 
warped  her  judgment,  where  sin  is  seen  in  a 
more  subtle  shape;  mere  speculative  devia- 
tions from  the  moral  law  do  not  outrage  her 
in  the  same  manner.  It  it  the  way  a  man 
has  erred  that  revolts  her  more  than  the  sin 
itself;  thus  George  Sand's  novels  do  not 
ofiend  her  as  they  ought,  though  of  course 
she  does  make  some  protest;  but  the  situ- 
ations are  too  ideal  to  reach  her  resentments. 
And  where  she  sees  a  sort  of  apology  for  Mr. 
Bochester  in  h^^  unhappy  marriage,  her  prin- 
dplea  are  not  shocked,  or  her  sense  of  (we 
must  say)  decency  outraged,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary confidence  he  imparts  to  Jane  Eyre. 
Mrs.  Gaakell  says  that  in  girlhood  she  had 
been  used  to  hear  that  sort  of  language  her- 
self;  female  ears  did  not  enjoy  the  immunity 
they  do  now  in  all  but  the  most  unprincipled 
society;  and  Branwell  had  confidences  and 
pretended  confidences  which  would  throw  Mr. 
Bochester  into  the  shade.  The  long  habit  of 
finding  excuses  fbr  him  before  he  reached  his 
latest  degradation  had  lowered  her  standard ; 
she  did  not  want  to  beKeve  in  perfection.  It 
is  a  noticeable  fact  that  **Jane  Eyre"  was 
composed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  poignant 
distresses  caused  by  BranweU,  and  while  she 
was,  by  her  contact  with  him,  aiDtt  hardened 
to  the  free  dtscoHion  of  immonlity— tufieziiig 
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from  it — bitter  against  it,  but  with  the  sulject 
necessarily  always  uppermost 

For  now  the  notion  of  composition,  with 
the  ultimate  end  of  publishing,  was  assuming 
a  settled  form  in  the  sisters'  minds.  The 
discovery  of  a  MS.  volume  of  Emily's  verses 
led  to  a  critical  inspection  of  their  joint  stores 
and  then  followed  a  determination  to  print 
at  their  own  risk.  Charlotte  was  right,  we 
think,  in  giving  the  first  place  to  Emily; 
some  of  her  poems  convey  an  impression  of 
remarkable  force  and  vigor.  The  whole  vol- 
ume, indeed,  exhibits  thought,  fancy,  and 
power  of  versification  of  no  common  order. 
We  wonder  it  made  so  little  impression  on 
the  public  mind ;  but  the  crudities  and  pro- 
lixities of  young  authors  are  drawbacks  to  ac- 
count for  any  neglect  of  what  is  so  little  likely 
to  excite  attention  as  a  volume  of  poetry  with 
unknown  signatures  (for  here  they  first  as- 
sumed the  names  of  Currer,  Elhs,  and  Acton 
Bell,  at  once  preserving  their  initials  and 
concealing  their  sex);  and  the  subjects,  in 
many  cases  harsh  in  themselves  or  m  their 
mode  of  treatment,  would  awaken  little  sym- 
pathy. However,  the  volume  was  printed 
and  scrupulously  paid  for,  and  the  sisters 
then  began  to  foel  their  way  in  prose ;  ali 
writing  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
same  impulse,  but  with  very  different  ultimate 
success,  though  Charlotte's  first  great  experi- 
ment could  little  prepare  her  for  her  future 
triumph.  Her  novel,  **The  Professor,"  was 
offered  to  all  the  world  of  publishers  in  vain. 
The  public  is  promised  the  opportunity  of 
judging  how  far  this  universal  rejection  was 
merited,  for  *'  The  Professor  "  is  now  in  the 
press.  ''Wuthering  Heights"  and  "Agnes 
Grey,"  by  Emily  and  Anne,  found  a  publisher. 
In  contrast  with  Emily's  strange  story,  we 
approach  **  Jane  Eyre  "  with  respect  There 
we  see  the  purifying  infiuence  of  genius, 
which  can  discriminate  between  power  and 
brutality — which  knows  what  to  choose  and 
what  to  reject — which,  under  every  dispar- 
agement and  hindrance,  has  an  intuitive 
sense  of  beauty,  grace  and  fitness— which 
can  clothe  intensity  of  feeling  in  reasonable 
language— which  can  shake  even  a  rode 
heart  to  its  foundations,  and  reveal  its  hu- 
man passion,  not  its  veriest  dregs.  After 
tasting  her  sister's  **  fierce  ragouts,"  we  do 
not  wonder  that  she  could  not  understand 
what  people  meant  by  charging  her  story 
with  coanenesa.    WiUi  such  specimena  in 
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her  own  family  of  utter  unscrupulousness  of 
diction  on  paper,  or  vivd  voce^  she  must  have 
been  rather  conscious  in  herself  of  a  guarded 
scrupulosity  of  decorum.  Our  readers  must 
not  suspect  us  of  approving  of  Mr.  Roches- 
ter, either  in  his  conduct  or  tone  of  conver- 
sation, hut  these  strange  revelations  extenu- 
ate some  points.  The  woman  who  drew 
such  a  character  had  not  to  go  out  of  the  way 
for  his  worst  features.  She  thought  real 
men  were  all  that  sort  of  thing, — selfish, 
somewhat  grovelling,  with  no  guiding  princi- 
ple, but  redeemable  through  their  purer  af- 
fections. She  gives  her  heroine  these  senti- 
ments. Resolute  and  unyielding  in  her  own 
sense  of  duty,  such  as  it  js,  her  heart  is  not 
repelled  by  the  act  of  treachery  her  lover  all 
but  carried  out  against  her.  His  affection 
was  an  extenuation  at  the  time  when  she  ful- 
filled the  '*  intolerable  duty  "  of  leaving  him ; 
it  was  a  claim,  not  for  a  moment  to  be  dis- 
puted when  the  barrier  against  their  union 
was  removed. 

'*  Jane  Eyre  "  was  begun  under  the  addi- 
tional anxiety  of  her  father's  threatened 
blindness.  She  had  accompanied  him  to 
Manchester,  where  the  operation  for  cataract 
was  successfully  performed;  and  here,  in 
spite  of  the  discouragement  of  her  first  story 
being  returned  upon  her  hands,  she  set  about 
proving  the  view  she  had  recently  laid  down 
to  her  sisters,  that  it  was  a  mistdce  to  make 

heroine  always  handsome.  "  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  you  are  wrong ;  I  will  show  you  a 
iieroine  as  plain  and  as  small  as  myself,  who 
shall  be  as  interesting  as  any  of  yours.** 
When  once  in  the  train  of  the  story  she 
wrote  continuously;  we  are  not  surprised 
that  by  the  time  she  had  effected  her  hero- 
ine's escape  from  Thomfield  she  had  wrought 
herself  into  a  fever.  Certainly  it  was  a  daz- 
zling power  to  find  herself  possessed  ot 
What  masculine  force  of  style — ^what  vivid 
life  in  the  scenes — what  daring  originality  in 
the  situations — what  a  grasp  of  detail !  The 
whole  course  of  that  abortive  wedding-day  is 
a  masterpiece  of  bold  and  powerful  writing. 
This  time  she  had  no  repulse  to  complain  of. 
She  sent  her  book  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  El- 
der. The  nrm  seem  successively  to  have  sat 
up  all  night  reading  the  MS. ; — it  was  ac- 
cepted, and  published  within  two  months,  and 
"Currer  Beir*  was  famous.  But  who  was 
"  Ciurer  Bell?"  The  name  and  style  were 
masculine,  and  yet,  looking  at  it  now,  we 


cannot  but  wonder  how  there  could  be  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  as  to  the  sex  of  the  writer. 
The  scenes  are  all  seen  through  woman's 
eyes ;  there  is  an  identification  of  the  author 
vriih  the  heroine  which  could  not  be  assumed. 
These  considerations,  as  we  look  at  them 
now,  outweigh  the  difficulties  presented  by 
either  vigor  of  style  or  unscrupulousness  of 
expression  and  execution.  But  then  the 
publishers  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the 
world  at  large.  Difficulties  began  to  beset 
the  sisters,  who  were  charged  with  being  one 
and  the  same ;  a  more  stupid  mistake  '^  the 
public,"  or  any  portion  of  it,  never  fell  into ; 
and  Mrs.  Gaskell  makes  a  very  pretty  ro- 
mance out  of  the  two  sisters' — Charlotte  and 
Anne's — sudden  journey  to  London  to  prove 
that  they  were  two.  Their  arrival  at  the 
Chapter  Coffee-house, — their  short  walk  to 
the  publishers,  prolonged  to  an  hour's  length 
by  their  fear  of  the  crossings.  Mr.  Smith's 
astonishment — 

"  When  Charlotte  put  his  own  letter  into 
his  hands ;  the  same  letter  which  had  excited 
so  much  disturbance  at  Uaworth  Parsonage 
only  twenty-four  hours  before.  *  Where  did 
you  get  this  ? '  said  he, — as  if  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  two  young  ladies  dressed  in 
black,  of  slight  figure  and  diminutive  stature, 
looking  pleased  yet  agitated,  could  be  the 
embodiea  Currer  and  Acton  Bell,  for  whom 
curiosity  had  been  hunting  so  eagearly  in 
vain." — Ibid.  vol.  iL  p.  68. 

Their  shy  rgection  of  his  hospitable  invi- 
tations, and  determination  to  remain  un 
known,  which  also  influenced  their  rclusal  to 
meet  well-known  names — their  visit  to  the 
Opera  in  their  country-shaped  dresses — the 
firightful  headache,  the  consequence  of  so 
much  excitement — the  return  home, "gray 
and  very  old,"  as  she  describes  herself — all 
this  would  have  answered  to  nobody's  ideas 
of  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre : "  as  little 
would  the  patient  return  to  her  dreary  home 
after  this  brilliant  episode : — 

"  Branwell  is  the  same  in  conduct  as  ever. 
His  constitution  seems  much  shattered. — 
Papa,  and  sometime  all  of  us,  have  sad  nights 
wim  him.  He  sleeps  most  of  the  day,  and 
consequently  will  lie  awake  at  night.  But  has 
not  ever}'  house  its  trial  ?" — Ibi3»  vol  iL  p.  75. 

Two  months  later,  after  three  years  of  out- 
rageous conduct,  during  which  all  respect 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  aside,  he  died. 
She  records  that — 

"His  mind  had  undergone  the  peculiar 
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change  which  frequently  precedes  death,  two 
day*  preTiouBly ;  the  calm  of  better  feelings 
filled  It;  a  return  of  natural  affection  marked 
his  last  moments.  He  is  in  God's  hands 
now;  and  the  All-Powerful  is  likewise  the 
All-Merciful.  A  deep  conviction  that  he  rests 
at  last — rests  well  after  his  brief,  erring,  suf- 
fering, feverish  life — fills  and  quiets  my  mind 
now."— ifeW.  p.  77. 

This  too  ill-founded  consolation  is  derived, 
not  from  temporar}'  feeling,  but  from  a  per- 
suasion early  established  amongst  these  sis- 
ters against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. We  meet  with  it  in  "Jane  Ejtc," 
where  Helen  Bums  (her  sister  Maria)  enun- 
ciates it.    And  also  in  Anne's  novel. 

Within  a  few  months  in  the  same  year  a 
fiur  heavier  blow  fell  on  Charlotte — Emily's 
health  failed,  and  she  sank  rapidly  before 
their  eyes,  her  extraordinary  temper  showing 
itself  in  its  utmost  exaggeration  as  bodily 
disease  gained  upon  her.  She  rejected  their 
sympathy  and  all  medical  assistance ;  the  sis- 
ters dared  not  notice  her  ^ling  limbs  and 
panting  breath ;  she  would  receive  help  from 
none.     The  day  of  her  death — 

"  One  Tuesday  morning  in  December,  she 
arose  and  dressed  herself  as  usual,  making 
many  a  pause,  but  doing  every  thing  for  her- 
self, and  even  endeavoring  to  take  up  her 
employment  of  sewing :  the  servants  looked 
on,  and  knew  what  the  catching,  rattling 
breath,  and  the  glazing  of  the  eye  too  surely 
foretold;  but  she  kept  at  her  work;  and 
Charlotte  and  Anne,  tnou^h  full  of  unspeaka- 
ble dread,  had  still  the  faintest  spark  ot  hope. 
On  that  morning  Charlotte  wrote  thus, — 
probably  in  the  very  presence  of  her  dying 
sister ; — 

"  Tuesday. 

**  I  should  have  written  to  you  before,  if  I 
nad  had  one  word  of  hope  to  say ;  but  I  have 
not.  She  grows  daily  weaker.  The  physi- 
cian's opinion  was  expressed  too  obscurely  to 
be  of  use.  He  sent  some  medicine,  wnich 
she  would  not  take.  Moments  so  dark  as 
these  1  have  never  known.  I  pray  for  God's 
support  to  us  all.    Hitherto  He  has  granted  it. 

"  The  morning  drew  on  to  noon.  Emily 
was  worse :  she  could  only  whisper  in  gasps. 
Now,  when  it  was  too  late,  she  said  to  Char- 
lotte, *  If  you  will  send  for  a  doctor,  I  will 
see  him  now.'  About  two  o'clock  she  died." 
— Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  83,  84. 

Months  after  Charlotte  writes: — "  I  cannot 
forget  Emily's  death-day;  it  becomes  a  more 
fixed,  a  darker,  a  more  frequently  recmrring 
idea  than  ever.  It  was  very  terrible.  She 
was  torn  conscious,  panting,  relnetint,  though 


resolute,  out  of  a  happy  life."  What  a  pow- 
erful and  terrible  picture  of  a  death,  as  fiir 
as  we  are  told,  without  a  thought  beyond ! 
There  are  some  lines  by  Ellis  Bell  (Emily 
Bronte),  which  sadly  bear  out  the  same  im- 
pression. A  girl  addresses  her  dying  lover, 
and  implores  him  not  to  cross  the  Eternal 
Sea: — 

**  I  hear  its  billows  roar, 

I  see  them  foaming  bifirh ; 
Bat  no  glimpse  of  a  further  shore 
Has  blest  my  straining  eye. 

**  Believe  not  what  they  arge 
Of  Eden  isles  beyond ; 
Turn  back  from  that  tempestuous  surge 
To  thy  own  native  land. 

<*  It  is  not  death,  but  pain 

That  struggles  in  thy  breast; 
Nay,  rally,  Edward — rouse  again — 
I  can  not  let  thee  rest ! " 

Emily  Bronte  is  altogether  an  enigma. 
We  perceive  a  power  about  her  which  could 
not  find  reasonable  vent  or  utterance,  so  shut 
in  was  it  by  her  repulsive  and  unsocial  quali- 
ties. The  intense  love  of  life  is  as  strange  a 
feature  as  any.  Why  should  she  care  for 
life,  who  would  not  endure  intercourse  with 
her  fellow-creatures — ^who  would  receive  do 
influence  or  impressions  even  from  her  sis- 
ters P  Her  leanings  and  affinities  were  all  of 
a  weird  character;  the  wild  hold  of  her  affec- 
tions on  the  locality  of  her  home, — the  strange 
sympathy  with  the  brute  creation,  so  that 
one  who  knew  her  said,  **  she  never  showed 
regard  for  any  human  creature,  all  her  love 
was  reserved  for  animals : "  the  knowledge 
of  their  nature,  which  gave  a  magic  power 
over  them,  as  we  are  to  judge  by  her  manage- 
ment of  her  bull-dog  **  Keeper,"  whom  we 
regard  as  her  familiar.    It  is  thus  reported : 

"  Keeper  was  faithful  to  the  depths  of  his 
nature  as  lon^  as  he  was  with  friends ;  but  he 
who  struck  hun  with  a  stick  or  whip,  roused 
the  relentless  nature  of  the  brute,  who  flew 
at  his  throat  forthwith,  and  held  him  there 
till  one  or  the  other  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  Now  Keeper's  household  fault  was 
this.  He  loved  to  steal  up-stairs,  and  stretch 
his  square,  tawny  limbs,  on  the  comfortable 
beds,  covered  over  with  delicate  white  coun- 
terpanes. But  the  cleanliness  of  the  parsonage 
arrangements  was  perfect ;  and  this  habit  of 
Keeper's  was  so  objectionable,  that  Emily,  in 
reply  to  Tabby's  remonstrances,  declared 
that,  if  he  was  round  again  transgressing,  she 
herself,  in  defiance  of  warning  and  his  well- 
known  ferocity  of  nature,  would  beat  him  so 
seff erely  that  he  would  never  offend  again* 
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In  the  gathering  dusk  of  an  autumn  evening, 
Tabby  came,  half  triumphantly,  half  trem- 
blingly, but  in  great  wratn,  to  tell  Emily  that 
Keeper  was  lying  on  the  best  bed,  in  drowsy 
Toluptuousness.  Charlotte  saw  Emily's  whi- 
tening fece,  and  set  mouth,  but  dared  not 
gp^  to  interfere ;  no  one  dared  when  Emily's 
eyes  glowed  in  that  manner  out  of  the  pale- 
ness of  her  face,  and  her  lips  were  so  com- 
pressed into  stone.  She  went  up-stairs,  and 
Tabby  and  Charlotte  stood  in  the  gloomy 
passage  below,  full  of  the  dark  shadows  of 
coming  night.  Down-stairs  came  Emily, 
dragging  alter  her  the  unwilling  Keeper,  his 
hind  legs  set  in  a  heavy  attitude  of  resist- 
ance, held  by  tho  '  scuh  of  his  neck,'  but 
growling  low  and  savagely  all  the  time.  The 
watchers  would  fain  have  spoken,  but  durst 
not,  for  fear  of  taking  off  Emily's  attention, 
and  causing  her  to  avert  her  head  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  enraged  brute.  She  let  him 
go,  planted  in  a  dark  comer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs ;  no  time  was  there  to  fetch  stick 
Of  rod,  for  fear  of  the  strangling  clutch  at  her 
throat — her  bare  clenched  fist  struck  against 
his  red  fierce  eyes,  before  he  had  time  to 
make  Jiis  spring,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
turf,  she  '  punished  him '  till  his  eves  were 
swelled  up,  and  the  half-blind,  stupified  beast 
"was  led  to  his  accustomed  lair,  to  have  his 
swollen  head  fomented  and  cared  for  by  the 
very  Emily  herself.  The  generous  dog  owed 
her  no  grudge;  he  lovea  her  dearly  ever 
after ;  he  walked  first  among  the  mourners  to 
her  fimeral ;  he  slept  moaning  for  nights  at 
the  door  of  her  empW  room,  and  never,  so 
to  speak,  rejoiced,  dog  fashion,  after  her 
death."— i6id.  vol.  L  pp.  309,  310. 

But  strange  as  everything  is  about  Emily 
Bronte,  the  strangest  thing  by  far  is  her 
book  over  which  such  passages  as  these  throw 
a  certain  light.  We  cannot  read  many  pages 
of"  Wuthering  Heights,  without  being  driven 
to  construct  a  theory.  Without  such  a 
reftige  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  be- 
yond the  first  chapter.  But  philosophers  are 
never  revolted  or  disgusted;  what  shocks 
plain  incurious  natures,  stimulates  the  analy- 
ler  of  causes  and  motives.  And  here  her 
sympathy  with  aninuUs,  and  utter  want  of 
sympathy  with  human  nature,  together  with 
certain  animal  qualities  in  herself,  as  for  in- 
stance, a  dogged  temper^  supply  a  solution  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  impenetrable 
mystery — how  a  quiet,  reserved,  as  far  as  we 
aie  informed,  steady  and  well-conducted 
yomig  woman,  a  clergyman^  daughter,  living 
all  her  life  in  a  remote  parsonage,  and  seeing 
nobody,  could  have  conceived  sudi  scenes,  or 


couched  her  conceptions  in  such  language. 
With  this  fresh  scent,  as  it  were,  we  can  pur- 
sue the  story  to  the  end,  not  without  amuse- 
ment, for  the  language  is  vigorous,  and  the 
scenes  energetic 

If  the  respectable  bull-dog  Keeper  could 
have  been  endowed  with  the  ambition  and 
the  power  to  describe  graphically  the  pas- 
sions of  his  race — ^if  you  could  put  a  pen  in 
his  hand  and  tell  him  to  delineate  the  springs 
and  impulses  which  prompt  the  displays  of 
dog  nature,  with  the  outer  workings  of  which 
we  are  alone  familiar— if  he  could  tell  us  the 
secret  causes  of  every  yelp,  bark  and  snarl, 
and  spring,  and  bite,  which  we  know  now 
only  in  their  effects — ^he  would  write  pre- 
cisely such  a  book  as  "  Wuthering  Heights ; " 
and  as  '*  Life  in  the  Kennel,"  it  would  be  a 
very  striking  and  clever  performance.  Just 
such  instinctive,  soulless,  savage  creatures  as 
compose  a  pack  of  hounds,  form  the  drama- 
tis personcB  of  this  unique  story.  A  vicious 
dog,  if  he  were  endowed  with  human  organs, 
would  no  doubt  swear  as  well  as  growl,  and 
shoot  and  stab  as  well  as  bite,  if  he  under- 
stood the  use  of  weapons.  And  because  they 
are  called  men  and  women,  and  are  invested 
with  human  attributes,  these  accomplishments 
are  added  in  the  story  to  their  canine  powers 
of  ofience  and  annoyance.  But  the  disguise 
of  humanity  is,  after  all,  but  feebly  assumed, 
and  constantly  disappears  altogether;  the 
whole  company  drop  on  all  fours  as  the  au- 
thoress warms  with  her  subject.  Her  hero- 
ines scratch,  and  tear,  and  bite,  and  slap ; 
their  likings  are  merely  instinctive,  without 
a  thought  of  reason  or  moral  feeling  ,*  their 
mutual  rivalries  and  triumphs,  antipathies 
and  hatreds,  are  brutal  (we  use  the  word  in 
its  merely  literal  sense)  in  the  most  extreme 
degree ;  that  is,  they  are  impossible  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  natural  to  brutes.  The  men 
are  even  more  furious  and  inhuman  in  their 
dog-nature.  We  see  that  it  is  in  them  all ; 
the  idea  of  change  or  reform  is  out  of  the 
question ;  they  roll,  and  grapple,  and  strug- 
gle, and  throttle,  and  clutch,  and  tear,  and 
trample,  not  metaphorically,  but  with  hands, 
and  feet,  and  teeth.  The  thought  of  murder 
is  habitual  to  them,  the  idea  of  conscience 
never  interferes  vrith  their  revenges.  Their 
love  is  as  vicious  and  cruel  as  their  hate,  they 
will  strike  the  oljects  of  their  affection,  and 
the  spaniels  do  not  nsent  it,  and  curse  them 
in  lifb  and  in  deatht  nd  are  savage  in  their 
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grief.  Thar  tenor*  and  fean  are  anini:i1 
•hudderingt;  tbej  uj  of  tbcoMelTea  th:ii 
tbfi]*  hft*e  no  pi^;  Uie  one  MUury  deed  iit 
kindncM  bi  the  book  i*  the  cutting  down  :i 
dog  that  if  b^ng  hnnged ;  they  liken  one  an- 
other to  dc^;  the;  act  "the  dog  in  thi 
manlier ; "  tbey  turn  tail.  We  meet  wiili 
such  pbraiei  aa  "  bit  nonUi  watered  to  teiir 
him  with  hi*  taeth  " — "  ihe  ground  her  teeili 
into  apiiaiar*  " — not  here  and  there,  but  in 
every  eh^ur.  Finaily,  their  ncala  are  do^-- 
neabt  if  tbey  begin  with  the  thin  diiguiae  n' 
tea  and  cake,  tbey  degenerate  quickly  inL< 
porridge  and  bones.  They  ipill,  and  wattir 
and  "  alobher,"  and  marl  over  their  food,  and 
grudge  if  they  be  not  aatitfled. 

Our  reader  will  think  thi*  a  atrong  pic- 
ture i  let  him  read  ibr  himieif  if  he  will,  aii<! 
judge  if  we  hare  not  fumjihed  the  key  ii> 
thit  phenomenon.  Inaamnch  a*  our  interpri- 
tation  throws  the  bad  language  into  the  back- 
ground, the  oath*  and  execrationa  we  haiL- 
given  only  too  favor^le  a  report,  and  mi-- 
judged  the  animal  creation,  in  rejveaentLi^* 
Ihe  Miul  of  a  d(^  aa  poiaeaaing  thi*  turbiil 
and  Bullen  human  nature,  and  u«ing  ita  gil:'l> 
to  his  own  purposea.  Olandng  OTer  Emilv'?- 
poem*  aAer  (be  pemad  of  thi*  moD*troiis 
performance,  we  the  more  regret  that  this 
^aae  of  her  nature  ahould  ever  have  tbunJ 
eapreidon.  Verie  was  her  real  utteranci  ; 
here  we  find  her  ■*  clothed  and  in  her  rigl^r 
mind."  If  *he  were  our  main  aubjcot,  v.f 
would  give  our  readers  the  opportunity  •'!' 
judging  of  what  we  cannot  but  think  tlu  i 
unuBuol  merit.  Daring  and  queationabli 
thougfata  there  are,  but  alleriated  by  tendt-r 
human  feeling,  and  set  off  by  dear  vifiil 
imagery,  in  flowing  faennonious  numbera. 

This  singular  young  woman,  the  object  of 
her  nster's  devoted  and  somewhat  unaccount- 
able attachment,  had  no  aoooer  paiaed  away. 
than  the  youngest,  Anne,  began  to  shou 
symptoms  of  disease,  whidi  rajadly  developeil 
into  cofMumptioB.  Here,  however,  there  wjs 
the  comfort  id  nuning  and  tender  attention. 
Anne  was  not  Minatmal  i  the  whole  histori 
of  her  illneas  is  interesting,  and  impresses  H' 
moat  favorably.  Charlotte  divided  her  car<  ~ 
between  her  father  and  the  sinking  invalii I. 
and  ahowed  the  highest  4}i»litie*  of  hi  i- 
nature— all  its  love,  intensity,  and  serupulone 
sacrifice  of  inclination  to  duty-~io  those  fen 
nonths  of  anguish  which  preceded  the  layiiig 
her  laat  aincr  in  the  gi*v^  not  baddt  Emily, 


I  but  at  Scarborough,  where  she  went  actually 
I  dying,  without  either  Chsrlolte  or  henelf 
'  being  aware  how  near  the  end  was.  It  was 
illuminated  by  the  Chrielian'g  peace  and  hope ; 
'  a  remarksble  calm  pervaded  her  lust  hour* ; 
'  nhe  would  have  nothing  go  on  differently  be- 
I  sauie  she  was  dying.  She  urged  ujjon  her 
'  kind  attendants  that  they  should  attend 
I  divine  service  as  usual.  8he  wished,  if  it  had 
;  been  possible,  to  go  herself.  8be  placed  her 
I  fiill,  dehberate  trust  in  her  Redeemer's 
merits,  and  bade  her  weeping  sister  "talte 
^courage"  and  commended  her  to  the  kind 
)  offices  of  her  fsithfiil  friend. 
I  "  Ere  long  the  reBtlei*neas  of  approaching 
;  death  appeared,  and  she  was  borne  to  the 
'  sofo.  Oa  being  asked  if  she  were  easier,  she 
I  looked  gratefullv  at  her  quenlioner,  and  said, 
,  *  It  is  not  yoa  vbo  can  give  me  ea»e,  but  soon 
i  nil  will  be  well,  through  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer.'  Shortly  iJler  this,  seeing  that 
her  sister  eotild  heroly  restrain  her  grief,  she 
said,  'Take  conrage,  Charlotte;  t^e  cour- 
age.* Her  faith  never  failed,  and  her  eye 
never  dimmed  till  about  two  o'clock,  when 
she  eatmiy  and  without  a  sigh  passed  fron: 
the  temporal  to  the  eternal  So  still  and  ao 
hallowed  were  her  laat  hours  and  momenta. 
There  wa*  no  thought  of  assistance  or  of 
ilread.  The  doctor  came  and  went  two  or 
three  time*.  The  hostess  knew  that  death 
was  near,  yet  so  little  wa*  the  hou*e  disturhed 
by  the  presence  of  the  dying,  and  the  sorrow 
of  those  so  nearly  bereavei^  that  dinner  was 
announced  aa  ready,  through  the  halT-opened 
door,  as  the  hving  sister  wa*  clo*ing  the  eye* 
,  of  the  dead  one.  She  could  now  no  more 
I  stay  the  welled-up  grief  of  her  aister  with 
'  her  emphatic  and  dt'tng  '  Take  courage,'  and 
it  burst  forth  in  brief  but  agonizing  strength.' 
— f  Wd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  109,110. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  we  should  dwell  on 
details  like  these,  and  find  comfort  in  theffl, 
and  contemplate  them  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  eccentricities  of  her  authorship,  which 
would  be  very  astounding  indeed,  if  Emily's 
was  not  more  so.  Not  that  the  "  Tenant  of 
Wmdfell  HalPsuggesta  the  same  ideal  M 
her  sister's ;  we  are  amongst  men  and  wo- 
men, such  aa  they  are — but  such  a  tetl 
Anne  set  it  before  her  a*  a  conscimtiona 
duty,  to  represent  the  progress  from  bad  to 
worse  of  vice.  Nothing  should  deter  her 
from  thi*  mission,  which  she  seemed  to  think 
her  own  droumatanees  imposed  upon  her. 
The  book  is  not  so  clever  as  "Wutheriag 
Hei^ta ; "  there  is  not  the  same  f(»ca  or 
■wing)  but,  inatmd,  •  deliberate,  cueftd. 
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step  by  step  delineation  of  what  only  a  very 
morbid  conscience  could  think  it  to  the  inter- 
ests of  society  to  delineate.  We  are  led  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  has  something  to  do  to 
reconcile  these  rough,  coarse  details  of  her 
subject  with  the  refined  tone — ^the  shadow  of 
interesting  melancholy — she  would  willingly 
throw  over  her  picture,  to  understand  that  this 
book  docs  really  represent  Anne's  experience 
of  life,  particularly  of  life  seen  in  her  brother 
BranweU*s.  And  such  a  record  of  ruffianism 
surely  no  woman  ever  undertook  to  chronicle. 
The  coarseness  of  manners  and  unfathomable 
vulgarity  of  tone,  the  brutality  of  the  men 
and  general  offensiveness  of  the  women,  the 
atmosphere  of  low  society  that  pervades  every 
scene,  make  the  story  unique  as  a  moral  one. 
On  this  point  it  forms  a  marked  distinction 
from  Emily's,  who  sets  no  such  task  before 
her:  but  here  there  is  a  very  serious  and 
moral  strain  maintained  throughout  All  the 
villanies  are  recorded  with  the  good  inten- 
tion of  disgusting  us  with  vice,  and  showing 
sin  in  its  native  deformity.  If  we  wanted  an 
Argument  against  the  fancied  duty  of  keeping 
such  a  fellow  as  Branwell  in  free  intercourse 
with  his  unhappy  sisters,  we  should  find  it  in 
the  evidence  of  stam  and  contamination  this 
book  furnishes.  Anne  Bronte  grew  used  to 
the  idea  of  men,  as  suchf  being  vain  and  un- 
feeling in  their  manner,  and  insolent  md  un- 
blushing in  their  vices.  We  presume  she 
means  her  reader  to  feel  interest  in  the  two 
principal  personages  of  her  story — we  will 
not  call  them  hero  and  heroine — the  latter  of 
whom,  by  her  imprudent  marriage,  furnishes 
the  lesson  of  the  book.  This  young  woman 
is  positively  represented  as  listening  before 
marriage  to  her  brutal  lover's  stories  of  his 
past  dissipation, told  not  in  sorrow,but  in  tri- 
umph, and  with  an  accumulation  of  aggra- 
vating circumstances  which  it  is  a  wonder  a 
Vfoman  could  become  acquainted  with. 

The  author  has  apparently  no  taste — at 
any  rate  no  conception  of  a  man  of  decent 
behavior  and  principles-for  the  young  far- 
mer  who  succeeds  to  this  monster  in  the 
lady's  affections  is  hardly  more  to  our  taste 
than  himself.  Violent  in  his  temper,  rude  in 
his  impuhies,  fickle  in  his  attachments,  un- 
grateful, sullen,  vain»and  loutish — ^thia  picture 
of  what  she  thinks  attractive  gives  us  a  more 
dreary  picture  of  the  destitution  of  all  thmgs 
lovely  and  of  good  report  in  which  she  lived, 
than  even  tiw  more  gloiring  atrocities  to 


which  these  qualities  form  a  contrast.  She 
clearly  thinks  it  an  interesting  tiait,an  exam- 
ple of  noble,  vigorous  nature,  that  in  a  fit  of 
unreasonable  and  impertinent  jealousy  he 
should  strike  his  firiend  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  whip,  and  leave  him  for  dead  on  the  road; 
and  not  even  be  moved  or  softened  by  the 
sight  of  the  mischief  he  had  done ;  while  the 
way  he  treats  a  poor  girl  whom  he  had  flirted 
into  a  liking  of  himself,  would  conbtitute  him 
the  viUain  of  any  well-trained  young  lady's 
novel.  Her  gentle  imagination  could  hardly 
have  conceived  any  thing  so  bad  as  Anne 
Bronte's  best.  Not  that  any  thing  will  make 
us  believe  that  any  state  of  English  society 
is  represented  by  such  unmixed  repulsiveness. 
But  it  needs  imagination,  which  Anne  had 
not,  to  reproduce  the  world  a  writer  lives  in. 
A  mere  matter  of  fact  transcript  of  certain 
errors  and  crimes  and  a  certain  &lse  tone  of 
morals,  is  sure  to  make  things  worse  than 
they  are,  for  all  the  redeeming  points  are 
forgotten,  and  the  deformities  stand  out  as 
they  can  hardly  do  in  real  life.  But  these 
sisters  seem  to  have  had  an  eye  for  defects. 
Great  sins  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  them, 
notfirom  the  smallest  desire  to  participate, 
but  because  activity  and  vigor  in  wrong  doing 
offered  an  exciting  contrast  to  their  own  ex- 
istence. It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  they 
had  sometimes  seen  a  gentleman  (we  speak 
more  especially  of  Emily  and  Anne),  though 
how  far  they  would  have  been  aoeesible  to  his 
refining  influence,  or  appreciated  his  refine- 
ment, we  cannot  guess.  They  never  seem  to 
have  been  sensible  of  a  want  in  this  respect. 
There  are  no  elegant  disguisea  in  their  novels ; 
they  speak  of  life  exactly  as  they  see  it  The 
kitchen  is  the  scene  of  half  the  events.  Very 
comfortable  its  homely  cheerfidness  feels  in 
**  Shirley ; "  we  do  not  at  all  object  to  it  there ; 
but  somehow  Anne's  and  Emily's  kitchens 
are  low  and  tell  a  tale,  It  is  no  wonder  to 
find  afterwards  that  Charlotte  felt  the  task  of 
revismg  these  tales  for  another  edition  "  ex- 
quisitely painful  and  depressing,"  and  that 
Uiere  is  a  hint  of  regret,  in  vague  language- 
all,  no  doubt,  that  she  dare  express  even  then 
— that  nothing  would  make  Emily  conscious 
that  every  page  was  **  surcharged  with  a  sort 
of  moral  electricity."  But  we  ought  to  apol- 
ogiie  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  what  only 
indirectly  concerns  our  main  subject 

After  her  sisters'  deatha,  Charlotte's  life 
aatumei  a  new  aspect}  it  beoomet  a  literary, 
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and  u  auch,  a  pnblk  one.  That  ia,  her  inif  r- 
eita  were  mainly  with  her  booka,  and,  follow- 
iog  on  their  prt^reH  and  snccea»,with  thi' 
friendshipa  into  which  ttiii  publicity  led  h(;r. 
Not  that  her  own  nature  or  habita  chan^-cd. 
She  lired  with  her  father,  haunted  by  fears 
for  his  health  and  her  own,  in  a  aoliiuik' 
which  aometimes  became  frightful  to  her,  bui 
which  ahe  could  aeldoro  be  prevailed  on  ic 
leave.  It  waa  aome  relief  to  teU  these  fi'cl- 
ingslo  her  friend,  it  made  them  more  endur- 
able. She  thus  pathetically  describes  btr  tir^t 
return  to  her  desolate  home.  It  ia  and  lo 
find  that  vigorous  pen  expressing  ei  forcilily 
her  owu  keen  anguish  as  the  scenes  oJ'  licr 
imagination. 

"July,  1&I!I. 

"  I  blended  to  have  written  a  kne  lo  you 
to-day,  if  1  had  not  received  yours.  Vi:  ftid 
indeed  part  suddenly ;  it  made  my  heari  nclie 
that  we  were  severed  without  the  time  to  c\- 
ehange  a  word ;  and  yet  perhaps  it  u-iL^ 
better.  I  cot  here  a  little  before  eight  o'(hi<k. 
All  was  clean  and  bright,  waiting  for  i^i' 
Papa  and  the  servants  were  well;  andiiii  j'>- 
ceived  me  with  an  affection  which  should  li.i'.'. 
consoled.  The  dogi  seemed  in  slr.itiL;!' 
ecstasy.  I  am  certain  they  regarded  iriL-  !!>■ 
the  harbinger  of  otheia.  llieaiimbcretiLiiro 
tbouffhi  that  as  I  was  retomed,  thoai'  whn 
had  been  so  long  absent  were  not  far  b<'lii[>il. 

"  I  left  Papa  soon,  and  went  into  thi  liin- 1 
ing-room:  I  shut  thedoor— I  tried  tobi  i!  l<I 
that  I  was  come  hame — 1  have  always  l^ui 
glad  before — except  once — eveti  then    1  u . 


cheered.    Hut  this  time  joy 
sensation,  I  felt  that  the  bou 
the  rooms  were  em^ty. 
the  three  were   laiif— i 

dwellingn — I 


to  I...  1 

eilsilu.i 

I  remembered  ^>l:' 

1  what   narrow  <! : 

retippear  o 


So  the  sense  of  desolation  and  bittemesK  !< 
pouession  of  me.     The  agony  that  wot  :  ■ 


I  nat  t 


dded, , 


on.    I  underwent  it  and  passed  a  tli 
evening  and  night,  and  a  mournful  mojTuw : 
lo-daj- 1  am  belter. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  life  will  pass,  but  I 
certainly  do  feel  confidence  in  Him  who  h.i.H 
upheld  me  hitherto.  Solitude  may  becfai  <  red, 
and  made  endurable  beyond  what  1  cu:i  ix- 
lieve.  The  great  trial  is  when  evening  i  in..* 
and  night  approachea.  At  that  hocr.  n<. 
used  to  assemble  in  tlte  dining-rooni — 1>' 
oaed  to  ulk.  Now  I  ait  by  myaelf  neci-'Si- 
rily  I  am  silent.  I  cannot  help  thinkiTi;^  nl 
their  last  days,  remembering  their  suft-nii;-'-. 
and  what  they  said  and  i£d, and  how  tLiy 
looked  in  morlal  affliction.  Pwihapa  all  tliiu 
will  become  lest  poiguaot  in  lintB."— /^iii. 
vol  iL  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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And,  soon  after,  ahe  mites : 

"My  life  ia  what  I  expected  it  to  be. 
Sometimes  when  I  wake  in  the  morning,  and 
know  that  Solitude,  Remembrance,  and  Long- 
ing are  to  be  almost  m^  sole  companions  all 
day  through — that  at  nifht  I  shall  go  to  bed 
with  them,  that  they  will  long  keep  me  sleep- 
less— that  next  morning  I  shall  woke  lo  them 
r'n, — sometimes,  NeO,  I  have  a  heavy  heart 
it.  But  crushed  I  am  not,  yet;  nor 
robbed  of  elasticity,  nor  of  hope,  nor  quite  of 
endeavor.  I  haie  some  strength  to  light  the 
battle  of  life  I  am  aware,  and  can  acknow.- 
edge,  I  btve  many  comforts,  many  mercies. 
StOl  J  can  get  on.  But  I  do  hope  and  pray, 
that  never  may  you,  or  any  one  I  love,  be 
placed  as  I  am.  To  sit  in  a  lonely  room — 
the  clock  ticking  loud  through  a  still  houae — 
and  have  open  before  the  mind's  eye  the 
record  of  the  last  year,  with  its  shocks,  suSer- 
inga,  losses — Is  a  triaL" — Ibid,  vol  li.  p.  1 13, 

In  the  midst  of  gloom  like  this  she  began 
"  Shirley," — which  in  parts  expresses  the  sad- 
ness of  the  period ;  and  found  the  employ* 
menl  the  only  alleviation  to  mental  disireas. 
It  was  one  feature  of  her  literary  character  to 
desire  lo  know  nery  thing  that  was  said  of 
her  booka.  She  lived  in  two  spheres,  that  of 
the  woman,  and  the  author ;  as  the  one  nar- 
rowed the  other  expanded — and  in  the  au- 
thor's world,  criticism  and  the  opinions  of  tbe 
press  were  her  society.  She  could  nevn 
bring  herself  to  talk  &eely  with  etrangerf, 
however  interesting  to  her  by  reputation  and 
character,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  such 
contact  as  she  could  have — the  world's  judg- 
ment, sympathy,  and  even  censure — any  com* 
ment  that  could  reach  her  without  invading 
her  reserve — would  have  a  peculiar  interest 
and  weight,  not  knoa^  to  writers  who  can 
take  their  part  in  the  stir  and  buatle  of  life. 
The  first  criticism  of  which  we  read  as  afiecb- 
ing  her,  is  a  sharp  attack  on  "  Jane  Eyre,"  in 
the  "  Quarterly,"  of  which  ahe  writes : 

*'  Margaret  Hall  called  '  Jane  Eyre '  « 
'  wicked  book,*  on  the  authority  of  the  '  Quar- 
'  teriv ;  *  an  expression  which  coming  from  her, 
1 1  will  here  confess,  struck  somewhat  deep. 
It  opened  my  eyes  to  the  harm  the  '  Quar- 
ter!^ bad  done.  Margaret  would  not  han 
called  it  'wicked,'  if  she  had  not  been  told  so. 

"  No  matter, — whether  known  or  imknowtl 
— miqudged,  or  the  contrary, — I  am  resolved 
not  to  wnte  otherwise.  I  shall  bend  as  my 
'  powers  tend.  Tbe  two  human  beinga  who 
'  undentood  me,  and  whom  I  understood,  are 
I  gone :  I  have  some  that  tove  me  yet,  and 
I  wbcmi  I  love,  without  expeetinK,  or  having  a 
I  right  to  expect,  that  they  ahall         '    ' 
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underst&nd  me.  I  am  satisfied :  but  I  must 
have  my  own  way  in  the  matter  of  writing. 
The  I088  of  what  we  possess  nearest  and 
dearest  to  us  in  this  world,  produces  an  effect 
unon  the  character ;  we  search  out  what  we 
have  yet  left  that  can  support,  and,  when 
found,  we  cling  to  it  with  a  hold  of  new-strung 
tenacity.  The  faculty  of  imagination  lifted 
me  when  I  was  sinking,  three  months  ago ; 
its  active  exercise  has  kept  my  head  above 
water  since ;  its  results  cheer  me  now,  for  I 
feel  that  they  have  enabled  me  to  give  pleas- 
ure to  others.  I  am  thankful  to  God,  who 
gave  me  the  faculty ;  and  it  is  for  me  a  part 
of  my  religion  to  defend  this  gift,  and  to 
profit  by  its  possession.** — Ibid.  vol.  iL  pp. 
121,  122. 

It  in  curious  to  contrast  with  the  public 
triumphs  and  reverses  of  this  time,  her  home 
employments  and  interests,  which  were  at- 
tendance on  Tabby  and  Tabby's  assistant, 
during  the  illness  of  both,  and  performing  all 
the  household  work  herself — a  state  of  things 
which  would  not  a  little  have  surprised  the 
Reviewer,  who  had  probably  anything  but  a 
domestic  notion  of  his  victim. 

Her  future  friendships  were  formed  on 
purely  Hterary  grounds.  A  friendly  criticism, 
a  warm,  discriminating  letter  of  commenda- 
tion, opened  her  heart  The  principles  of 
her  correspondents,  the  part  they  took  in 
controversy,  the  line  in  religion  or  irreligion, 
would  not  come  in  question,  and  would 
enter  little  into  her  consideration,  even  when 
the  bare  knowledge  of  their  opinions  reached 
her.  The  sympathy  she  received  was  from 
the  ultra-liberal  party,  and  therefore  from 
that  time  she  fraternized  with  them,  and  with 
Miss  Martineau  at  their  head,  without  any 
real  agreement  with  abstract  aceptkism.  The 
tone  of  "Shirley"  is  not  at  all  this.  There 
is  a  refreshing  flavor  of  the  old  church  and 
king  school  in  Helstone;  and  her  spirited 
account  of  a  Sunday-school  flSte,  the  proces- 
sions meeting  in  the  narrow  lane,  and  the 
victory  over  the  dissenters,  would  wake  no 
echo  in  her  new  allies.  But  somethmg  m 
"Jane  Eyre"  did;  not  only  its  remarkable 
genius,  but  a  certain  laxity  in  viewing  moral 
questions,  a  defiance  of  restraints  to  the  free 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  showed  an  affinity 
with  their  party  which  in  act  she  could  never 
have  carried  out. 

She  was  very  sensitive  of  criticism  on  moral 
points,  and  indeed  showed  a  general  soreness 
and  susceptibility  for  which  we  letpect  her. 


though  we  think  it  inconsistent  with  her  own 
method  of  impaling  living  persona,  obnoxious 
to  her  feelings  or  taste,  in  her  own  woHls. 
How  she  could  have  the  fiioe  to  resent  any* 
thing,  after  her  beha^r  to  so  many  of  her 
own  neighbors  and  acquaintance,  we  do  not 
see.  It  proceeds  from  the  same  short-sighted- 
ness which  allowed  her  to  be  sensitively 
nervous  in  concealing  her  authorship,  while 
she  betrayed  herself  in  every  chapter  by  her 
portraits  from  the  liib.  It  was  this  custom  of 
hers  of  writing  from  the  life — a  practice 
evident  f^m  the  style  (though  the  circum- 
stances and  persons  were  all,  we  are  assured, 
unknown,  down  to  the  author  berseff) — which* 
we  believe,  led  the  writer  of  an  article  on 
"  Villette,"  whkh  appeared  in  this  Review,  to 
use  the  offensive  word  "  alien  "  as  appHed  to 
her.*  No  person,  living  on  friendly,  cordial 
terms  with  those  about  her,  could,  it  was 
assumed,  have  adopted  such  a  style  of  writing. 
And  reserve  did  alienate  her.  No  perscm 
living  out  of  her  exceedingly  narrow  circle 
had  the  sli^test  hold  on  her  tenderness  or 
sympathy ;  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  reserve. 
But  the  word  alien  might  have  another  mean- 
ing, and  as  such,  she  complains  of  it  in  the 
following  pathetic  letter,  which  we  are  sure 
will  interest  our  readers.  Any  one  taking 
the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  article  in  question, 
will  see  that  no  such  interpretation  as  she 
says  some  persons  (not  herself)  drew  from 
the  words,  could  fhirly  be  given,  but  that  it 
was  so  understood  by  any,  and  thus  caused 
her  undesigned  pain,  is  subject  of  regret : 

«« To  the  Editor  of  the  Chrittian  Bemem- 

braneer. 

^  Haworth,  near  Keighley,  Yorkshiie,  July  18, 1868. 

**  SiBr— I  think  I  cannot  be  doing  wrong  in 
addressing  you  a  few  remarks  respecting  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  *  Christian  Re- 
Remembrancer  '  for  last  April.  I  mean  an 
article  noticing '  Villette.' 

<'  When  first  I  read  that  article  I  thought 
only  of  its  ability,  which  seemed  to  me  con- 
siderable, of  its  acumen,  which  I  felt  to  be 
penetrating ;  an  occasional  misconception 
passed  scuroed  notk^,  and  I  smiled  at  cer- 
tain passages  firom  whidi  evils  have  once  risen 
so  heavy  as  to  ob^e  me  to  revert  seriously 
to  their  origin.  Conscious  myself,  that  the 
import  of  these  insinuations  was  fiur  indeed 
from  truth,  I  forsot  to  eaknUate  how  they 
might  appear  to  that  great  Piiblio  which  per- 
sonally Old  not  know  me. 

«  ChritHtm  RemtwArtmeer^  April,  1868,  vol. 
XXV.  p.  428. 
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"  The  pauiage  to  wUcIi  I  particularlf  alludi 
chsracteriiei  me  by  a  ttrong  expreuion.  I 
am  Rpoken  of  a«  an  oltot, — it  might  tetir, 
from  toeiety,  emd  wwwwWa  to  none  of  ih 


"  The  '  Q '  nempaper  save  b  notice  in' 

tlie  aaffle  spiriL  The  '  £~-~.'  culled  uolaKd 
extracts  from  your  review,  and  presented  them 
in  a  concentrated  form  ai  ooe  paragniph  of 
unqualified  condemnstion. 

"  The  retult  of  rbese  combined  attacks,  u]  1 
to  one  efiect'— ail  insinuating  some  disadraii- 
tageoua  occult  motive  for  a  retired  life — h:i' 
been  iuch,  that  at  length  I  feel  it  adviiab)eii> 
speak  a  few  words  of  temperate  explBiiatitiii 
in  the  quarter  that  leema  to  me  moat  wortiiy 
to  be  thus  addreased,  and  the  moat  likely  v> 
undersUnd  rishtly  my  intention.  Who  mi 
reviewer  may  be  1  know  not,  but  1  am  con- 
vinced he  is  no  nanov-minded 
unjust  thinker. 

"To  him  I  would  aav  no  etuM 
tuch  B«  he  would  imply  baa  ever  come 
my  thou|;ht«,  deed*,  or  life.    It  haa  noi  eii 
tered  my  experience.    It  bai  not  crowed  aii 
observation. 

"Providence  so  regulated  my  destiny  thn 
I  waa  bom  and  have  been  reared  in  thesecln 
■ion  of  a  country  partonage.  I  liave  neve, 
been  rich  enough  to  go  out  into  the  world  a- 
'a  gaieties,  though  it 


refrain  hit  hand  a  moment  t 
idered  conaequencei  to  the  wounded,  and 
recalled  the  ■  golden  rulei.' 
"  I  am,  Sir,  youra  reapectfutlyi 
"C.  1 


Though  oriticiam  wai  never  more  needed 

than  in  the  case  of  Currer  Bell,  yet  thii  b 

inevitably  a  sad  book  for  critic*.    We  do  not 

blame  ourselves  for  what  has  been  said  in  out 

pagea  of  the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre."    We 

could  not  do  otherwise  than  cenaure  vhat  was 

cen«urable.     Where  would  bookt  get  that 

dceerta,  how  could  judgment  be  given,  if 

private  conaiderationt  had  weight  to  rettiaiD 

independent  public  opinion  P    Critica  would' 

then  be  no  better  than  partial  friends.    But 

such  revelation*  a*  this  book  girea  us  are  ■ 

lesaon  to  weigh  worda.    We  should  never 

•echisior]   fbrget  that  the  miknown  author  has  a  known 

Bidej  that  be   is  not  an   abstraction.     And 

here  we  are  taught  that  the  private  side  of  a 

character  may  be  in  strong  contrast   to  Ita 

public  mauifeatalion ;  that  it  need*  rare  dia- 

cemment  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  a  writar 

from  his  works ;  and  that  the  boldeat,  nuMt 

fearless  style,  may  emanate  from  a  natnie 

a  parucipaior  in  lU  gaieties.  Uiough  it  early  ,iuch  ha*  iu  sansiiive,  ahrinklng,  timid  nde, 

be^e   m^  duty   to   leave   home   m   ord.r :  ^^^  ,„j^,^^  u^j  ^  the  critica  thought  they 

partly  to  diminuh  the  manycallaon  a  Umite-J   ,._,      .  ,      ,.,  .  j    ,     . .' 

C^-      n^-  m,»me  U  l&htnri  of  cl.in,.   "f*  ■  '"'"•"!'  '°^'' ."'«"  "  ''"l  "». 


r  naturally 


That  income  is  hgL..^^.  w  ^..^^.~ 
another  sense  now,  lor  ofa  family  of  six  1 '  "''  *'^^^ 


sugar  the  bitta 
am  the  only  survivor.  '  I  disught  in  this  instance ;  and  when  a  vromaa 

"Hy  father  is  now  in  bis  seventy-seventh  I  assumed  a  masculine  tone,  wrote  as  well  or 
^ear)  nis  mind  ia  clear  a*  it  ever  was,  and  ho  I  better  than  any  man  amongat  them,  and 
19  not  infim,  but  he  suffers  from  mrlial  pri-  :  ghowed  herielf  afraid  of  nothing,  that  gal- 
valion  and  threatened  low  of  aightj  aa  hi,  ,.„j,^  ,„d  ptroniiing  tendemei.  wUch  is 
general  health   u  also  delicate,  he  cannot  |i.  '     ,    ."^  -— -^ 


left  often  or  long ;  my  place  consequently 
at  home.  These  are  reasons  which  maku 
retirement  a  plain  duty)  but  were  no  sued 
reasons  in  existence,  were  I  bound  by  nu 
such  ties,  it  is  very  possible  that  sedusion 
might  stil!  appear  to  me,  on  the  whole,  moi^ 
congenial  than  publicity;  the  brief  and  rai'< 
glimpses  t  have  had  of  the  world  do  nil 
incline  me  to  think  I  shrild  seek  ila  circli- 
viith  very  keen  zest — nor  can  I  consider  sucli 
disinclination  a  just  subject  fat  reproach. 


"Thij  is  the  truth.    The  c 


than   _  _    

have,  it  seems,  widely  spread  another  imj.. 
sion.  It  would  be  weak  to  complain,  bu 
feel  that  it  ta  only  right  to  place  ^e  real 
oppontion  to  the  unMaL 

"  Will  you  kindly  ahow  tld*  note  to  mv 
viewer  P  Perhaps  ho  aanoot  now  flna 
antidote  for  the  poison  into  wUoh  he  dipi 
that  shaft  he  shot  at  "  Cumr  Bdl,*  bat  wl 


ily  bestowed  upon  women  waa  changed 
to  galL  And  now  the  sdminiatratora  of  tbe 
potion  have  to  reflect  on  the  private  most 
feminine  sorrows  of  this  Amazon ;  of  a  patient 
life  of  monotonous  duty;  of  the  pasaionale 
hold  the  purest  domeatic  affections  had  cm 
her  character  j  and  which  amongst  them,  if 
he  could  rewrite  his  criticism,  would  not  now 
and  then  erase  an  epithet,  apare  a  sarcasm, 
modify  a  swee^g  condemnation  P  We  own 
wounds  our  tendereat  feelings  to  know  her 


lalcvolent    iniinuatiana  of  reviewers  sensitiveneas  to  such  atta^ ;  and  when  she 


'  I  sheds  teara  over  the  Timet  critique — of  all 
things  in  the  world  to  weep  over — our  heart 
bleed*  indeed. 
But  besides  the  judgment  of  the  press,  she 

I  had  IHendly  oiticism  more  to  her  taste  to 
reply  to.  Hr.  Lewea  had  commended  Mjss 
Auclen  to  her  as  a  model,  and  she  answers— 
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*■  Why  do  you  like  MIm  Aiuten  to   very  |  ciiefiil  Dot  to  aoQ  hi*  Bhoei  in  bis  leareh  of 
much  P    I  am  puzzled  on  thst  pobt.    ^Vbal  <  the  picturesque  ud  aubliilie,  ag  to  refuse  it 


I   say   that  tou 
'Pride  ana    Prejudice,' 


- 1  the  author  of  "  Permiuion,"   because    her 
,_         ,         ,   ,,  r   ^v  - -m-        ,";  characters   are   aU   well-behayed    nentiemen 

'Tom    Jones,'   than   any   of   the   WaTcrlcv     _.   i  j-         u      ■        ■     ^       11. 
Ttf  „,.  (,  '  'I  and  ladies.     Her  imagiiiRtioQ  knew  ho» 


it  Been  '  Pride  and  Prqudioe '  till 


,  work  in  such  decorous,  yeiled  excitement  as 


I  read  that  sentence  of  yoms,  and  then  I  pot ' "  society  "  pyu  room  for.     The  happy 


the  book.  And  what  did  I 
rata  daguerreotyjjod  portrait  of  a  connimii- 
placefoce;  acarefully-feiiced,highly-cultiv.jiLJ 
nrden,  with  neat  borders  and  delicate  flov^  trs ; 
bat  no  glance  of  a  bright  vivid  physiognnmy, 
no  open  country,  no  fresh  air,  no  blue  hill,  no 
bomiy  beck.  I  should  hardly  like  to  live  ivith 
her  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  in  their  elegant  but 
coofined  houHCs.  These  obserraCions  will 
probably  irritate  you,  but  I  shall  run  the 
riik." — Ibid.  vol.  li.  pp.  S3,  C4. 

And  again : — 

"What  a  strange  lecture  comes  nest  in 
your  letter !  You  say  1  mutt  ftmiliariio  my 
nund  with  the  fact,  that  '  Miss  Austen  h  iint 
a  poetess  has  no."  sentiment "  (you  Bcomfuily 
enclose  the  word  in  inverted  commas),  no 
eloquence,  none  of  the  ravisbinK  entbutiaRm 
of  poetry,' — and  then  you  add,  1  muit  '  learn 
to  acknowledge  her  as  one  of  the  grrattat 
ariUU,  of  the  ffreatetl  painters  of  ftuwian 
character,  and  one  of  the  writers  with  the 
nicest  sense  of  means  to  an  end  that  evei 
lired.'  ....  Miss  Austen  bebg,  as  you  say, 
irithoot '  sentiment,'  without  poetry,  maybe  in 
aensibie,  real  {more  real  than  true),  but  the 
cannot  be  great."— ifiii  voL  a.  pp.  OS,  66. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Charlotte  Brnntt 
could  not  enter  into  Miss  Auitco.  With 
certain  powers  in  common,  th^  ecluca- 
tion,  training, .  and  experience  of  life  were 
so  absolutely  different,  that  no  chord  in 
harmony  could  be  struck  between  them. 
Miss  Austen  described  life  as  she  saw  il, 
genteel,  decorous,  every-day  domestic  life. 
Her  disciplined  mind  and  easy  temper  Siiw  in 
this  aspect  of  existence  all  that  Batisflecl  ilu 
wanta  of  her  nature.  She  could  take  Ik  : 
part  in  it  well.  Herself  fortunate  in  a  ].li.Mi- 
ing  person,  agreeable  address,  and  frienil.i  iu 
the  sphere  of  society  she  depicts,  what  ^Iil' 
drew  she  shared  in.  She  knew  perft>c;ly 
how  people  acted  in  the  intercourse  of  I'vtry 
day;  she  had  insight  into  deeper  curreniN  o( 
feeling,  as  experienced  by  the  society  tu  the 
delineation  of  which  she  dcTotes  her  pouors. 
For,  we  must  assure  Mr.  Lewes  and  Mihs 
Bronte,  Miss  Austen  tea*  a  poeL  It  noulil 
be  jnst  as  reasonable  to  denvthe  titlo  to 
Ony,  because  be  was  precise  in  his  drev, 


domestic  lore,  the  thrill  of  a  reciprocal  paa- 
sion,  the  trials  of  unrequited  tenderness  in  a 
chastened,  well-regulated  nature — all  this,  aa 
disciplined  by  the  will  or  by  the  convention- 
alities of  society,  she  drew  aa  no  one  else  can 
do.    She  wrote  of  human  natiu%  precisely 

she  heard  and  saw  it  She  never  at- 
tempted what  she  had  no  pattern  for,  and 
Miss  Bronte's  rough  and  ready  apecimena 
never  came  in  ber  way.  She  would  not  have 
taken  to  them  as  Miss  Bronte  did  if  they  had 
presented  themselves. 

technically  ao  called. 
Miss   Bronte   had   no   insight,   because   she 

>i  saw  it,  never  was  in  it,  and  knew  noth- 

about  it    Men  and  women  never  were 

viewed  by  her  as  united  by  one  social  bond, 

acting  upon  one  another  in  a  certain  ac- 
knowledged and  received  relation.  The  per- 
in  contact  irith  under  her 
guidance  are  in  no  such  connection  ;  they  are 
independent  of  any  social  code.  They  expa- 
tiate in  a  freedom  which  persona  once  feeling 
themselves  members  of  a  body  cannot  attain 
Mareorer  of  theae  she  saw  but  little, 
and  conversed  with  them  still  less.  There 
was  little  active  companionship)  they  were 
studies  rather  than  acquuntance.  Shyness 
and  aelf-conscioutness  kept  her  apart  from 
her  fellows.  Again  we  cannot  doubt  that 
curiosity  (such  as  she  attributes  to  that  clever 
boy  Martin  Yorke,  in  "Shirley '0  infiuenced 
her  intercourse  with  others  rather  than  good 
fellowship.  She  was  so  much  an  artist,  that 
her  liking  was  fbr  whatever  would  make  a 
good  picture  and  tdL  She  waa  lenient 
therefore  to  picturesque  vices  g  they  were  so 
many  books  given  bet  to  study.  She  mused 
over  them,  she  pondered,  she  looked  ana- 
tomically into  their  construction.  She  en- 
tered into  their  motives :  and  what  we  can 
sympathiie  with  and  enter  into,  we  are  lenient 
with.  All  this  in  contrast  to  her  rival,  if  we 
may  call  her  ao.  But  to  go  on :  her  life 
was  a  silent  one,  an  asoMio  and  recluse  one. 
She  did  not  see  enough  of  life,  so  called,  or 
hear  its  speech,  to  know  how  It  talked  in  its 
cmlwa,  common^lan  moods.    Her  study 
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of  the  heart,  her  interest  in  its  deeper  emo- 
tions, made  her  know  how  it  would  act  when 
stirred;  she  put  the  excitement  into  words, 
and  the  reader,  recognizing  as  true  ihefedr 
ing  in  that  utterance,  does  not  trouble  him- 
self to  consider  whether  it  is  true  as  spoken. 
When  she  says  Miss  Austen  is  more  re€U 
than  truet  she  expresses  this  difference  be- 
tween them ;  the  one  tells  us  what  people 
say  on  any  given  occasion,  the  other,  what 
they  think.  The  distmction  is  carefully  noted 
and  acted  upon  by  Miss  Austen,  and  totally 
disregarded  by  Miss  Bronte.  Hear  Mr. 
Knightly,  in  «  Emma,''  on  this  point : 

**  Another  thing  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, too— Mrs.  Elton  does  not  talk  to 
Miss  Fairfax  as  she  speaks  of  her.  We  aU 
know  the  difference  between  tne  pronouns  he, 
or  she,  and  thou,  the  plainest  spo&en  amonffst 
us ;  we  all  feel  the  influences  of  a  somethmg 
beyond  common  civility  in  our  personal  in- 
t^ercourse  with  each  other — a  something  more 
early  implanted.  We  cannot  give  any  body 
the  disagreeable  hints  that  we  may  have  been 
very  fulTof  the  hour  before.  We  feel  things 
very  differently."— ^mma,  p.  225. 

This  most  true  distinction  never  seems  to 
have  entered  Miss  Bronte's  mind.  The 
things,  for  example,  that  people  say  to  one 
another  in  "  Shirley  "  are  perfectly  out  of  the 
question  from  one  human  being  to  another, 
though  so  precisely  what  they  would  think, 
that  the  reader  is  hardly  aware  of  the  impos- 
sibility. They  are  the  mute  responses,  the 
solitary  revenges  the  mind  indulges  in :  bit- 
ter musmgs,  unspoken  reflections  of  a  spite- 
ful, an  angry,  or  an  eloquent  heart  As  so- 
liloquies on  the  one  hand,  and  the  answers  of 
the  heart  to  provocation  on  the  other,  they 
could  not  be  better ;  but  no  living  being  could 
reaUy  dream  of  giving  either  utterance  in 
words.  There  are  occasions,  rare  in  each 
man's  life,  when  all  the  barriers  of  custom 
break  down ;  then  the  heart  speaks  out  re- 
gardless of  the  chains  of  habit.  These  occa- 
sions are  Miss  Bronte's  opportunity.  There 
is  hardly  any  analogy  between  ordinary  life 
and  such  moments.  Experience  of  the 
measured  movements  of  society  may  even 
hamper  the  imagination,  from  penetrating,  as 
it  otherwise  would,  the  eccentricities,  the  gro- 
tesqueness,  the  rude  power  of  a  nature  stand- 
ing free  from  every  restraint,  and  speaking 
out  from  wounded  feeling,  injured  pride,  or 
awakened  passion.  This  certain]^  is  not 
Miss  Austen's  sphere.    The  aigmntnt  carries 
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us  fhrther.  Without  bdng  misunderstood^ 
may  we  not  say  that  there  are  things  that 
may  be  thought  of  which  should  not  be  writ- 
ten or  talked  about  P  The  mind  flies  on  to 
consequences.  There  are  subjects  which,  n» 
the  nature  of  things,  pass  through  the  mind, 
which  it  is  not  fitting  should  pass  the  lips, 
except  on  rare  and  compulsory  occasions.  It 
is  the  peculiarity  of  Miss  Bronte,  that  she 
never  knew,  owing  to  her  share  in  the  almost 
insane  family  reserve  which  shut  them  out' 
from  all  general  conversation,  the  boundaij 
line  which  separates  thought— the  musuigt 
and  reasonings  of  the  heart — ^from  what 
passes  the  lips.  Moreover  the  exceeding  en* 
riosity  we  have  noticed  to  look  into  the  hu- 
man heart  may  not  be  compatible  vrith  scm- 
pulous  feminine  delicacy.  Women  generally 
portray  best  what  they  hear— either  society 
as  it  is,  or  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be,  AT 
men  were  influenced  by  higher  motives  and 
a  larger  and  more  spiritual  view  of  life.  But 
Miss  Bronte  liked  men  best  as  she  knew 
them;  she  liked  their  roughnesses,  and  wO 
lock  into  their  hearts,  and  divine  what  their 
undisciplmed  natures  vrould  lead  them  te^ 
under  trial  and  temptations.  She  disdains, 
any  attempt  at  a  perfection.  She  recoile 
from  a  perfect  character  as  vee  do  from  a. 
ghost,  and  fbr  the  same  reason,  the  predom-- 
inance  of  the  spiritual  element  Humanity>,% 
even  in  its  most  vulgar  temptations — even  to^ 
its  love  of  money — she  can  allow  for;,  she 
sees  in  &ct  they  are  inseparable  from 
the  men  she  knows  of:  she  likes  what  she  ie 
used  to,  whatever  it  is,  better  than  a«y  wnfrK 
miliar  amendment  She  likes  breeses  aaA 
storms,  and  rough  scenes,  ov  whatever  shows 
nature's  strength :  and  because  Mbs  Austeiii 
is  not  at  home  in  them  she  will  not  care  for 
her  works. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  thait  Miss 
Bronte  was  a  deliberate  vmter;  whatever 
fault  may  be  found  vrith  the  matter,  the  man- 
ner deserves  unalloyed  praise.  She  was 
conscienttotts  in  always  domg  her  best ;  even 
with  applause  sounding  in  her  ears  and  every 
motive  stimulating  to  antborship,  she  would 
always  bide  her  time.  She  kaew  her  own 
strei^:th  and  weakness;  she  felt  that  she  had 
not  a  large  experience  to  draw  upon,  and  she 
would  not  exhaust  herself  by  rapidity.  Her 
writings  are  from  imagination,  not  devemess, . 
which  is  a  perennial  spring,  and  vrill  bear  a 
greater  drain  than  any  but  the  most  proGfift: 
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genius.  Mrs.  Oaskell  calli  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  her  excellent  choice  of  words. 
Few  women  have  attained  to  Buch  precision 
and  force  of  style ;  few  so  absolutely  express 
what  they  mean.  It  is  interesting,  then,  to 
know  how  she  attained  to  this  excellence ; 
and  we  find  what  we  suspect  is  the  case  with 
aU  clear,  exact,  luminous  styles,  that  she  took 
her  time — she  waited  for  the  right  thing  to 
say — she  waited  for  the  right  word  to  say  it 
in. 

"  Any  one  who  has  studied  her  writings, — 
whether  in  print  or  in  her  letters ;  any  one 
who  has  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  hsten- 
ing  to  her  talk,  must  have  noticed  her  singu- 
lar felicity  in  the  choice  of  words.  She  her- 
self, in  writing  her  books,  was  solicitous  on 
this  point  One  set  of  words  was  the  truthiul 
mirror  of  her  thoughts ;  no  others,  however 
apparently  identical  in  meaning,  would  do. 
Sne  had  that  strong  practical  regard  for  the 
simple  holy  truth  of  expression,  which  Mr. 
Trench  has  enforced,  as  a  duty  too  often 
neglected.  She  would  wait  patiently,  search- 
ing for  the  right  term,  until  it  presented  itself 
to  ner.  It  might  be  provincial,  it  might  be 
derived  from  the  Latin ;  so  that  it  accurately 
represented  her  idea,  she  did  not  mind 
whence  it  came ;  but  this  care  makes  her 
style  present  the  finish  of  a  piece  of  mosaic. 
Each  component  part,  however  small,  has 
been  dropped  into  tne  right  place.  She  never 
wrote  down  a  sentence  until  she  clearly 
understood  what  she  wanted  to  say,  had 
deliberately  chosen  the  words,  and  arranged 
them  in  their  right  order.  Hence  it  comes 
that,  in  the  scraps  of  paper  covered  with  her 
pencil  writing  which  I  nave  seen,  there  will 
occasionally  be  a  sentence  scored  out,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  a  word  or  an  expression. 
She  wrote  on  these  bits  of  paper  in  a  minute 
hand,  holding  each  against  a  piece  of  board, 
such  as  is  used  in  binding  books,  for  a  desk. 
This  plan  was  necessary  for  one  so  short- 
sighted as  she  was ;  and,  besides,  it  enabled 
her  to  use  pencil  and  paper,  as  she  sat  near 
the  fire  in  the  twilight  hours,  or  if  (as  was  too 
often  the  case)  she  was  wakeful  for  hours  in 
the  night.  Her  finished  manuscripts  were 
copied  from  these  pencil  scraps,  in  clear, 
legible,  delicate  traced  writing,  almost  as  easy 
to  read  as  print** — Ibid,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10. 

When  publishers  urge  haste,  and  desire  to 
press  forward  her  labors,  she  answers : — 

« It  is  not  at  all  likely,"  (she  says)  **  that 
my  book  will  be  ready  at  the  time  you  men- 
tion. If  my  health  is  spared,  I  shall  get  on 
with  it  as  fast  as  is  consistent  with  its  being 
done,  if  not  wdlf  yet  as  well  as  I  can  do  it 
Not  one  whit  fatter.    When  the  mood  leaves 


me  (it  has  left  me  now,  without  vouchsafing 
so  much  as  a  word  or  a  message  when  it  wiu 
return)  I  put  by  the  MS.  and  wait  till  ft 
comes  back  again.  God  knows,  I  sometimes 
have  to  wait  long— «ery  long  it  teems  to  me.* 
-^Ibid.  vol  ii.  p.  287. 

She  felt  herself  almost  superstitiously 
under  the  influences  of  her  genius.  To  Mn. 
Gaskell— 

**  She  said,  that  it  was  not  every  day  that 
she  could  write.  Sometimes  weeks,  or  eveo 
months,  elansed  before  she  felt  she  had  any 
thinff  to  aad  to  that  portion  of  her  stoxj 
which  vras  ahready  written.  Then,  some 
morning  she  would  waken  up,  and  the  pr»- 

fress  of  her  tale  lay  clear  and  bri^hi.  before 
er,  in  distinct  vision.    When  this  is  the  case, 
aU  her  care  was  to  discharge  her  household 
and  filial  duties,  so  as  to  obtain  Idsure  to  sit 
down  and  write  out  the  incidents  and  conse- 
quent thoughts,  which  were,  in  fact,  more 
present  to  her  mind  at  such  times  than  her 
actual  life  itself.    Yet  notwithstanding  this 
'  possession '  (as  it  were),  those  who  survivedi 
or  her  daily  and  household  companions,  are 
clear  in  their  testimony,  that  never  was  the 
claim  of  duty,  never  was  the  call  of  another 
for  help,  neglected  for  an  instant    It  had  be- 
come necessary  to  give  Tabby — ^now  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  the  assistance  of  a  girl. 
Tabby  relinquished  any  of  her  work  ytiHh 
jealous  reluctance,  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
reminded,  though  ever  so  delicately,  that  the 
acuteness  of  her  senses  was  dulled  by  a^.. 
The  other  servant  might  not  interilnre  with 
what  she  chose  to  consider   her  exdnsive 
work.    Among  other  things  she  reaerved  tec 
herself  the  right  of  peeling  the  poti^s  for 
dinner;  but  as  she  was  growing  blind, she 
often  left  in  those  black  specks,  which  we  in 
the  North  call  the  *eje8*  of  the  potato. 
Miss  Bronte  w&s  too  dainty  a  housekeeper  to 
put  up  with  this ;  yet  she  could  not  bear  to 
nurt  the  fiiithful  old  servant,  )iy  biddu^f  the 
younger  maiden  go  over  the  potatoes  again, 
and  so  reminding  Tabby  that  her  work  waa 
less  efiectual  than  formerly.     Accordingly 
she  would  steal  into  the  Idtchen,  and  qnuietly 
carry  of   the  bowl  of  vegetables,  without 
Taboy's  bein^  aware,  and  breaking  off  in  the 
full  flow  of  mterest  and  inspiration  in  her 
writing,  carefuUy  cut  out  the  specks  in  the 
potatoes,  and  noiselessly  carry  them  back  to 
their  place.    This  little  proceeding  may  show 
how  orderly  and  fully  she  accomplished  her 
duties,  even  at  those  times  when  tne  '  posses- 
sion' was  upon  her." — Ibid.  voL  iL  pp.  8,  9. 

We  doubt  this  "  possession"  in  the  distinct 
marked  way  in  which  she  pots  it  Beyond 
the  bare  fact  that  she  wu  some  days  in  better 
cue  for  composition  thim  others^  we  think  the 
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notion  luperstitioiis.  Sucli  an  impresdon 
always  gi^et  a  writer  an  undue  confidence  in 
tlie  efibrts  of  hia  brain— as  though  he  himself 
were  not  responsible  under  the  divine  afflaUu 
— ^which  approaches  to  a  belief  in  his  own 
inspiration.  Our  perceptions,  at  least  of  right 
and  wnngi  truth  and  error,  do  not  depend 
on  times  and  seasons,  and  happy  moments; 
and  yet  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  she  made 
them  do  so»  and  justifies  herself  under  mis- 
coostmction  by  the  feeling  of  haying  obeyed 
an  impulse  which  her  conscience  dared  not 
resist  But  she  was  too  real  and  strong  a 
character  for  conceit  There  is  no  vanity  of 
successful  authorship.  She  never  for  a  mo- 
ment loses  her  head.  Old  associations,  and 
afiections,  and  friendships,  lose  nothing  of 
their  sway.  When  fame  comes,  and  she  is 
sought  out  and  pointed  at  and  courted,  her 
home  and  her  father  are  still  the  most  potent 
influences.  After  being  made  a  lion  in  Lon- 
don, and  men  of  note  and  distinction,  in  their 
several  ways,  pressing  their  acquaintance  upon 
her ;  after,  as  fiur  as  her  shy  timid  nature  and 
weak  health  allowed,  she  had  tasted  the 
charm  of  literary  intercourse  and  brilliant 
society ;  after  having  conversed  with  her  hero 
— ^her  Titan — ^Thackeray,  and  breakfasted  with 
Rogers;  after  sdentifio  men  had  shown  her 
the  Cr}'8tal  Palace,  and  artists  had  shown  her 
pictures,  and  fellow  authoresses  had  sought 
her  intimacy,  here  is  still  the  picture  of  her 
oppressively  quiet  home  life.  We  give  some 
sentences  from  Mrs.  GaskelFs  report  of  her 
visit  to  Haworth : 

**  I  went  round  the  house  to  the  front  door, 
looking  to  the  church; — moors  everywhere 
beyona  and  above.  The  crowded  grave-yard 
surrounds  the  house  and  small  grass  enclosure 
for  drying  clothes. 

'*  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  spot  more 
exquisitely  clean ;  the  most  dainty  place  for 
that  I  ever  saw.  To  be  sure,  the  life  is  like 
clock-work.  No  one  comes  to  the  house; 
nothing  disturbs  the  deep  repose ;  hardly  a 
voice  IS  heard ;  you  catch  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  buzzing  of  a  fly 
in  the  ^lor,  all  over  the  house.  Miss 
Bronte  sits  alone  in  her  parlor ;  breakfasting 
with  her  father  in  lus  study  at  nine  o'clocL 
8he  helps  in  the  housework ;  for  one  of  their 
servants.  Tabby,  is  nearlv  ninety,  and  the 
other  only  a  girl.  Then  I  accompanied  her 
in  her  walks  on  the  swee|nng  moors :  the 
heather4)loom  had  been  bbghted  by  a  thun- 
der-storm a  day  or  two  before^  and  was  all  of 
a  livid  brown  color,  instead  of  the  blaze  of 


purple  ^lory  it  ought  to  have  been.  O!  those 
nigh,  wild,  desolate  moors,  up  above  the  whole 
world,  and  the  very  realms  or  silence !  Home 
to  dinner  at  two.  Mr.  Bronte  has  lus  dinner 
sent  into  him.  All  the  small  table  arrange- 
ments had  the  same  dainty  simplicity  about 

them I  soon  observe  that  her  habits 

of  order  were  such  that  she  could  not  go  on 
with  the  conversation  if  a  chair  was  out  of  its 
place ;  everything  was  arranged  with  delicate 
regularity.  We  talked  over  the  old  times  dT 
her  childnood ;  of  her  elder  sister's  (Maria's) 
death,--just  like  that  of  Helen  Bums  in 
<  Jane  £yre ; '  of  those  strange,  starved  daya 
at  school ;  of  the  desire  (almost  amounting 
to  illness)  of  expressing  herself  in  some  way» 
— writing  or  drawing ;  of  her  weakened  e^e* 
sight,  which  prevented  her  doing  anythmg 
for  two  years,  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to 

nineteen ;  of  her  being  a  governess 

We  have  generally  had  another  walk  before 
tea,  which  is  at  six ;  at  half-past  eight,  prayers; 
and  by  nine,  all  the  household  are  in  oea,  ex« 
cept  ourselves.  We  sit  up  together  till  ten, 
or  past ;  and  after  I  go,  I  hear  Miss  Bronte 
come  down  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
for  an  hour  or  so." — Ibid.  vol.  iL  pp.  297— 
300. 

This  was  the  aspect  of  her  home  when 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  a  congenial 
friend ;  but  that  was  not  often ;  and  we  read 
admissions  ''  of  solitude  fearfully  aggravating 
other  erils ; "  of  a  craving  for  support  and 
companionship,  such  as  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed ;  "  of  sitting  day  after  day  in  her 
chair,  saddest  memories  her  only  company ;" 
allowing  her  mind  to  range  over  immoral  or 
sceptical  literature  as  a  change  for  her  own 
thoughts ;  and  yet  resolved  to  stay,  refusing 
every  kind  solicitation  of  friendship ;  restrict- 
ing herself  even  in  the  pleasures  of  corres- 
pondence, lest  letters  should  interfere  with 
the  exclusive  claims  of  home,  from  a  mingled 
sense  of  duty  and  fatalism.  We  cannot 
judge  depression  and  lowness  of  spirits,  other- 
wise we  should  say  that  what  she  now  wanted 
was  an  object  of  faith  out  of  herself;  her 
rigid,  restricted,  partial  notion  of  duty  was  a 
sort  of  heathen  god  to  her  and  held  her 
down.  Her  mind  needed  to  be  taken  up- 
wards, away  and  £sr  above  perpetual  self- 
questioning.  Temptations  came  with  soli- 
tude, in  the  shape  of  gloomy  earth-bom 
musings,  standing  alike  in  the  light  of  human 
and  divine  comfort.  How  true  is  it  that 
extraordinary  gifts  are  a  gift  to  the  world  and 
not  to  their  possessor ;  and  that  those  who 
amuse,  rouse,  and  divert  others  often  sink  for 
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the  want  of  their  own  iiimuknta  I  So  poor 
Charlotte  Bronte  ut  at  home,  alone,  late, 
late  into  the  night,  conTeraing  with  the  apirita 
of  the  dead,  and  longing  for  them,  till  their 
Toicea  teemed  to  reach  her  eari  in  the  wild 
■lormi  of  wmd  that  raged  around.  She  had 
such  fanciet  g  when  some  one  objected  to  the 
iDpemstural  rommona  in  "  Jane  Eyre,"  where 
Bocheater  calls  her  milea  awa;,  ahe  rephed 
in  a  low  Toice,  and  drawing  her  breath, 
■*  But  it  ia  a  true  thing ;  it  reallj  happened." 
All  her  life  ahe  had  ahuddered  at  death.  She 
thought  of  it  on]]'  ai  "cold  obatruction." 
Though  living  in  a  churchyard,  she  could  not, 
aa  a  girl,  walk  over  a  grsTe  unawares  without 
taming  faint  The  low  of  an  acquaintance 
made  a  ghastly  Toid  which  ahe  feared  to 
think  of.  Her  realizing  power  was  her  tyrant 
— for  auch  a  nature  and  temperament  as  heia, 
aoHtude  was  terrible. 

But  now  came  a  real  legitimate  direrBion 
from  loneliness  and  gloom — not  in  &me  and 
auecess,  which  only  brought  a  transient  and 
fitful  relief,  but  in  a  straightforward  proposal 
of  m'lrriage,  made,  not  in  admiration  of  her 
genius,  but  herself.  In  her  heart  ahe  did  not 
care  for  being  thought  clever — she  thought 
the  term  meant  "  a  shrewd,  very  ugly,  med- 
dling, talking  woman ;"  but  here  waa  one 
who  loved  her  for  herself,  at  an  age  when 
women  value  and  are  more  grateful  for  at- 
tachment than  in  youth.  However,  Mr. 
Bronte  liked  thing*  to  go  on  as  they  had 
done.  He  objected  to  his  curate's  marrying 
his  daughter;  and  the  exemplary  daughter 
of  thirty-seven  subnutted  to  lus  decision,  and 
dismissed  her  lover.  She  could  not  vex  Mm 
by  her  opposiUon  to  whom  she  had  ahown 
implicit  obedience  her  whole  lift.  We  are 
not  told  how,  after  some  months,  the  subject 
WHS  revived,  and  the  father's  consent  ob- 
tained, not  for  his  daughter  to  leave  him,  but 
for  ber  husband  to  share  her  charge — a  charge 
i^hich  he  felt  so  binding,  that  when  subse- 
quently he  was  offered  a  living  he  declined  it, 
aa  feeling  bound  to  Haworth  while  Mr.  Bronte 
lived.  In  brief  terms  we  are  told  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  wedding-day,  the  only  vrit- 
nesaee  her  two  oldest  friends.  Miss  Woolei 
and  £.,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much. 
The  bther  bad  a  conutent  return  of  reluc- 
tance at  the  last  moment,  which  made  him, 
we  have  no  doubt  charsctoistically  enough, 
refuse  to  b«  pmenL  So  Miss  Wooler,  in 
the  emergen^,  had  to  give  het  bithlld  friend 


tnd  pvpil  away.  It  is  one  of  Charlotte's  best 
truta,  her  keeping  up  a  lasting  steady  dend- 
ihip  with  this  good  lady.  She  was  married 
June  29, 1864.  Then  follow  the  simple  men- 
tion of  months  of  great  happineia  and  re-. 
maHuble  contrast  to  a  life  of  trial  and  de- 
pression, too  soon  brought  to  an  end  by  some 
Imprudence  of  OTer^«xertion. 

"  Soon  after  her  return,  she  vraa  attacked 
by  new  senaationi  of  perpetual  nausea,  and 
ever-recurring  faintneea.  After  this  state  of 
things  had  lasted  fbr  some  time,  she  yielded 
to  Mr.  Nicholls'  wish  that  a  doctor  should  be 
lent  for.  He  came,  and  asmgned  a  natural 
cause  for  her  miaexable  indispontioni  a  little 
patience  and  all  would  go  right.  She,  who 
was  ever  patient  m  illnesa,  tried  hard  to  bear 
up  and  bear  on.  But  the  dreadftd  ndtness 
increased  and  increased,  till  the  very  nght  of 
food  occasioned  nausea.  'A  wren  would 
have  starred  on  what  she  ate  during  those 
last  six  weeks,'  says  one.  Tabby's  health  had 
suddenlv  and  utterly  given  way,  and  she  died 
in  this  time  of  distrea*  and  anxiety  respectinK 
the  last  dauahtei  of  thehoiueshe  had  served 
so  long.  Martha  tenderlj[  waited  on  her 
mistress,  and  from  time  to  time  tried  to  cheer 
her  with  the  thought  of  the  baby  that  was 
coming.  <  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  glad  some- 
time,' she  would  aay ;  '  but  I  am  so  ill  —so 

weary *    Then  she  took  to  her  bed,  too 

week  to  sit  up."— Jbtd.  vol  iL  pp.  321,  322. 

Two  last  letters  are  given  to  her  fiiend 

E and  a  Bmsaela  schoolfellow.    In  the 

last  she  speaks  of  her  father — "  of  course  I 
could  not  leave  tum," — and  her  husband, 
"  No  better,  fonder  husband  than  mine  it 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  in  the  world — "  I 
do  not  want  now  for  companionship  in  health 
and  the  tenderest  nursing  in  sickness ; "  and 
then  m  a  very  few  weeks  the  end  came. 
I  "  About  the  third  week  b  March  there  was 
I  a  change  g  a  low  wandering  delirium  came 
on;  andtnitsfaebeggedconatantlyforfbodand 
I  even  fbr  stimulant*.  She  swallowed  eagerly 
now;  but  it  was  too  late.  Wakening  for  an 
instant  from  this  stupor  of  intelligence,  she 
j  saw  her  husband's  woe-worn  face,  and  caught 
the  sound  of  some  murmured  words  of  prayer 
'  that  Qod  would  spare  her.    '  Oh  1  *  she  whis- 

Ered  forth, '  I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  I P 
9  will  not  separate  us,  we  have  been  so 

I  **  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  March  31st, 
,  the  solemn  tolling  of  Hawoilh  church-bell 
spoke  forth  the  fact  of  her  death  to  the  vil- 
laser*  who  had  known  her  from  a  child,  and 
whoae  hearts  shivered  within  them  as  they 
thought  of  the  two  sitting  desolate  and  alone 
in  the  old  grey  house."— -ibid.  voL  ii.  pp.  324. 
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Who  can  sum  up  such  a  character  P  who 
can  reconcile  ita  contradictions,  account  for  its 
eccentricities,  nicely  discriminate  and  mark 
out  its  good  and  eril,  bring  the  whole  nature 
into  harmony  P  We  have  not  attempted  the 
task*  A  strong  original  character  riridly 
portrayed  has  its  lesson,  whether  we  ftdly 
understand  and  master  it  or  not  If  to  some 
we  have  seemed  over-lenient  to  certain  grave 
errors  it  discloses,  to  them  we  would  protest 
that  our  tenderness  has  not  been  won  by 
mere  admiration  for  strength  of  intellect ; 
but  we  cannot  realize  the  contrast  and  almost 
antagonism  between  mind  and  temperament, 
without  perceiving  a  force  of  temptation  and 
trial  to  which  few  are  exposed,  and  respect- 
ing, and  even  reverencing  accordingly,  that 
sense  of  duty,  dim  and  narrow  as  it  often 
was,  which  directed  her  daily  steps  and  influ- 
enced her  whole  existence.  How  can  we  do 
otherwise  than  pity  that  life  of  "  labor  and 
pain,"  where  duty  was  a  harsh  master,  and 
gave  so  few  rewards ;  and  trust  that  in  the 
period  of  Jate  happiness  which  preceded  her 
end,  she  may  have  been  guided  to  the  easy 
yoke  and  light  burden  which  should  have 
been  her  service  in  the  heat  of  her  dreary 
day. 

We  have  already  commented  on  the  one 
great  blot  and  failure  on  Mrs.  Oaskell's  part. 
As  a  work  of  art,  this  biography  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  When  we  consider  how 
her  task  must  have  appeared  to  herself  at  its 
commencement,  what  small  store  of  incident 
lay  before  her  out  of  which  to  frame  a  nar- 
rative, how  uneventful  and  externally  insig- 
nificant was  the  life  given  her  to  portray,  we 
own  we  wonder  at  her  courage  and  success. 
When  some  local  worthy  passes  from  the 
scene,  prominent,  almost  necessary,  in  his 
own  sphere,  and  his  friends  contemplate  the 
gap  and  loss,  it  is  a  universal  impulse  to  write 
his  life.  One  so  important,  so  loved,  so 
missed,  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  world 
must  certainly  be  told  of  his  excellencies,  and 
learn  to  know  him.  So  Mr.  So-and-so  is  d^ 
pnted  to  write  a  biography.  If  this  gentle- 
man is  a  dull  man,  he  probably  accomplishes 
bis  task*  and  does  not  know  that  he  has 


failed.  Our  readers  may  guess  how  Miss 
Bronte  would  fare  under  his  hands.  If  he 
has  taste,  experience,  and  discernment,  he 
presently  becomes  aware  that  this  life,  so  im- 
pressive in  its  sphere,  presents,  under  his 
handling,  no  points  sufficiently  distinguishing 
to  awake  new  interest  Peculiar  traits  so 
pleasing  to  friends  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
strangers.  The  good  deeds  are  common- 
place where  the  face,  and  form,  and  voice 
that  set  them  off,  are  away.  He  feels  that  so 
fiir  from  doing  honor  to  the  dead,  he  would 
be  committing  the  injustice  of  exposing  him 
to  an  unfair  ordeal,  of  parading  him  where  he 
was  not  understood  or  cared  for.  And  after 
weighing  and  deliberating  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  men's  lives  are  to  be  witnessed, 
not  recorded ;  that  their  example  is  for  their 
own  generation,  not  a  future  one.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  understood  her  work  better,  and 
realized  from  the  first  what  she  had  to  do- 
not  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  recording 
events,  but  delineating  a  character  without 
the  aids  which  incidents  and  adventure  always 
fumiBh.  Impressed  by  her  subject,  she  was 
roused  rather  than  repelled  by  its  difficulties. 
Her  fellow-feeling  as  an  authoress,  her  ten- 
derness as  a  friend,  sympathy  and  admiration, 
pity,  resentment,  all  stimulated  her  to  the 
effort^for  an  effort  it  must  have  been— of 
presenting  this  various,  contradictory,  yet 
strong,  interesting  and  remarkable  woman, 
to  the  world.  The  wants  and  voids  of  that 
mind  she  could  not  feel  as  we  must  feel  them. 
Therefore  she  is  sustained  throughout  by  un- 
doubted reliance  on  the  intrinsic  excellence 
as  well  as  genius  of  her  subject,  and  rejoices 
to  bring  all  her  own  powers  to  her  task. 
And  admirably  suited  they  are  to  the  purpose 
— her  pathos,  her  romance,  her  graphic  de- 
scriptions, h.er  skill  in  drawing  character,  her 
singular  felicity  of  arrangement  and  combi- 
nation, all  join  to  produce  a  picture  harmoni- 
ous, thrilling,  impressive ;  which,  if  it  rouses 
criticism,  demands  attention,  and  compels  in- 
terest, and  forms,  as  every  forcible  history  of 
an  original  mind  must  do,  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  world's  experience. 
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PART  IV.— CHAPTER  XV. 

The  stony  street,  the  bitter  north-east  wind 
and  darkness — and  in  the  midst  of  them  a 
tender  woman  thrust  out  from  her  husband's 
home  in  her  thin  night-dress,  the  harsh  wind 
cutting  her  naked  feet,  and  driving  her  long 
hair  away  from  her  half-clad  bosom,  where 
the  poor  heart  is  crushed  with  anguish  and 
despaur. 

The  drowning  man,  urged  by  the  supreme 
agony,  lives  in  an  instant  through  all  his 
happy  and  unhappy  past:  when  the  daik 
flood  has  fiillen  like  a  curtain,  memory,  in  a 
aingle  moment,  sees  the  drama  acted  oyer 
again.  And  even  in  those  earlier  crises, 
which  are  but  types  of  death — when  we  are 
cut  off  abruptly  from  the  life  tre  have  known, 
when  we  can  no  longer  expect  to-morrow  to 
resemble  yesterday,  and  find  ourselves  by 
some  sudden  shock  on  the  confines  of  the 
moknown — there  is  often  the  same  sort  of 
liglitning-flash  through  the  dark  and  unfre- 
quented chambers  of  memory. 

When  Janet  sat  down  shivering  on  the 
door-stone,  vrith  the  door  shut  upon  her  past 
life,  and  the  futiure  black  and  unshapcn  before 
her  as  the  night,  the  scenes  of  her  childhood, 
her  youth,  and  her  painful  womanhood, 
rushed  back  upon  her  consciousness,  and 
made  one  picture  with  her  present  desolation. 
The  petted  child  taking  her  newest  toy  to  bed 
with,  her — the  young  girl,  proud  in  strength 
and  beauty,  dreaming  that  life  was  an  easy 
thing,  and  that  it  was  a  pitiful  weakness  to  be 
nnhappy — the  bride,  passing  with  trembling 
joy  from  the  outer  court  to  the  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  woman's  life — the  wifb,  begin- 
ning her  initiation  into  sorrow,  wounded, 
resenting,  yet  still  hoping  and  forgiving — ^the 
poor  bruised  woman,  seeking  through  weary 
years  the  one  refuge  of  despair,  oblivion : — 
Janet  seemed  to  herself  all  these  in  the  same 
moment  that  she  was  conscious  of  being 
seated  on  the  cold  stone  under  the  shock  of 
a  new  misery.  All  her  early  gladness,  all  her 
bright  hopes  and  illusions,  all  her  gifts  of 
beauty  and  affection,  served  only  to  darken 
the  riddle  of  her  life :  they  were  the  betray- 
ing promises  of  a  cruel  destiny  which  had 
brought  out  those  sweet  blossoms  only  that 
the  winds  and  the  storms  might  have  a 
greater  work  of  desolation,  which  had  nursed 
her  like  a  pet  fewn  into  tenderness  and  fond 
expectation,  only  that  she  might  feel  a  keener 
terror  in  the  clutch  of  the  panther.    Her 


mother  had  sometimes  said  that  troubles  were 
sent  to  make  us  better  and  draw  us  nearer  to 
Ood.  What  mockery  that  seemed  to  Janet! 
Her  troubles  had  been  sinking  her  lower 
from  year  to  year,  pressing  upon  her  like 
heavy  fever-laden  vapors,  and  perverting  the 
very  plentitude  of  her  nature  into  a  deeper 
source  of  disease.  Her  wretchedness  had 
been  a  perpetually  tightening  instrument  of 
torture,  which  had  gradually  absorbed  all  the 
other  sensibilities  of  her  nature  into  the  sense 
of  pain  and  the  maddened  craving  for  relief. 
O,  if  some  ray  of  hope,  of  pity,  of  consola- 
tion, would  pierce  through  the  horrible 
gloom,  she  might  believe  then  in  a  Divine 
love — in  a  heavenly  Father  who  cared  for 
His  children !  But  now  she  had  no  faith,  no 
trust  There  was  nothing  she  could  lean  on 
in  the  vride  world,  for  her  mother  vras  only  a 
fellow-sufferer  in  her  own  lot  The  poor 
patient  woman  could  do  little  more  than 
mourn  with  her  daughter :  she  had  humble 
resignation  enough  to  sustain  her  own  soul, 
but  she  could  no  more  give  comfort  and  forti- 
tude to  Janet,  than  the  withered  ivy-covered 
trunk  can  bear  up  its  strong,  full-boughed 
off-spring  crashing  down  under  an  Alpine 
storm.  Janet  felt  she  was  alone :  no  human 
soul  had  measured  her  anguish,  had  under- 
stood her  self-despair,  had  entered  Into  her 
sorrows  and  her  sins  with  that  deep-sighted 
sympathy  which  is  wiser  than  all  blame, 
more  potent  than  all  reproof— sudi  sympathy 
as  had  swelled  her  own  heart  fbr  many  a  suf- 
ferer. And  if  there  was  any  Divine  Pity,  she 
could  not  feel  it :  it  kept  aloof  ftom  her,  it 
poured  no  balm  into  her  wounds,  it  stretched 
out  no  hand  to  bear  up  her  weak  resolve,  to 
fortify  her  feinting  courage. 

Now,  in  her  utmost  loneliness,  she  shed  no 
tear :  she  sat  staring  fixedly  into  the  darkness, 
while  inwardly  she  gased  at  her  own  past, 
almost  losing  the  senae  that  it  was  her  own, 
or  that  she  was  any  thing  more  than  a  spec- 
tator at  a  strange  and  dreadful  play. 

The  loud  sound  of  the  church  clock  strik- 
hig  one,  startled  her.  She  had  not  been  there 
more  tiian  half  an  hour,  then?  And  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  there  half 
the  night  She  was  getting  benumbed  with 
cold.  With  that  strong  instinctive  dread  of 
pain  and  death  which  had  made  her  recoil 
frcnn  suicide,  she  started  up,  and  the  disagree- 
able sensation  of  resting  on  her  benumbed 
fbet  helped  to  xeoall  ha  completely  lo  the 
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•enfle  of  the  present  The  wind  was  begin- 
ning to  make  rents  in  the  clouds,  and  there 
came  every  now  and  then  a  dim  light  of  stars 
that  frightened  her  more  than  the  darkness ; 
it  was  like  a  cruel  finger  pointing  her  out  in 
her  wretchedness  and  humiliation ;  it  r^.ade 
her  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  morning 
twilight  What  could  she  do?  Not  go  to 
her  mother — not  rouse  her  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  tell  her  this.  Her  mother  would 
think  she  was  n  spectre ;  it  would  be  enough 
to  kill  her  with  horror.  And  the  way  there 
was  so  long  ...  if  she  should  meet  some 
one  .  .  .  yet  she  must  seek  some  shelter, 
•omewhere  to  hide  herself.  Five  doors  off 
there  was  Mrs.  Pettifer*s ;  that  kind  woman 
would  take  her  in.  It  was  of  no  use  now  to 
be  proud  and  mind  about  the  world's  know- 
ing :  she  had  nothing  to  wish  for,  nothing  to 
care  about :  only  she  could  not  help  shud- 
dering at  the  thought  of  braving  the  morning 
light  there  in  the  street — she  was  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  spending  long  hours  in  the 
cold.  Life  might  mean  anguish,  might  mean 
despair ;  but — O,  she  must  clutch  it,  though 
with  bleeding  fingers :  her  feet  must  cling  to 
the  firm  earth  that  the  sun-light  would  revisit, 
not  sh'p  into  the  untried  abyss,  where  she 
might  long  even  for  familiar  pains. 

Janet  trod  slowly  with  her  naked  feet  on 
the  rough  pavement,  trembling  at  the  fitful 
gleams  of  star-light,  and  supporting  herself 
by  the  wall,  fis  the  gusts  of  wind  drove  right 
against  her.  The  very  wind  was  cruel :  it 
tried  to  push  her  back  from  the  door  where 
the  wanted  to  go  and  knock  and  ask  for  pity. 

Mrs.  Pettifer^s  house  did  not  look  into 
Orchard  Street :  it  stood  a  little  way  up  a 
wide  passage  which  opened  into  the  street 
through  an  archway.  Janet  turned  up  the 
archway,  and  saw  a  faint  light  coming  firom 
Mrs.  Pettifer*s  bedroom  window.  The  glim- 
mer of  a  rushlight  firom  a  room  where  a 
firiend  was  lying,  was  like  a  ray  of  mercy  to 
Janet,  after  that  long,  long  time  of  darkness 
and  loneliness ;  it  would  not  be  so  dreadful 
to  awake  Mrs.  Pettifer  as  she  had  thought 
Yet  she  Imgered  some  minutes  at  the  door 
before  she  gathered  courage  to  knock ;  she 
felt  as  if  the  sound  must  betray  her  to  others 
besides  Mrs.  Pettifer,  though  there  was  no 
other  dwelling  that  opened  into  the  passage 
—only  warehouses  and  outbuildings.  There 
was  no  gravel  for  her  to  throw  up  at  the 
window,  nothing  but  heavy  ptvemeni;  there 


was  no  door-bell ;  she  must  knock.  Her  first 
rap  was  very  timid— o.\e  feeble  fall  of  the 
knocker ;  and  then  she  stood  still  again  for 
many  minutes ;  but  presently  she  rallied  her 
courage  and  knocked  several  times  together, 
not  loudly,  but  rapidly,  so  that  Mrs.  Pettifer 
if  she  only  heard  the  sound  could  not  mL 
take  it  And  she  had  heard  it,  for  by-and-by 
the  casement  of  her  vrindow  was  opened, 
and  Janet  perceived  that  she  was  bending 
out  to  try  and  discern  who  was  at  the  door, 

**  It  is  I,  Mrs.  Pettifer ;  it  is  Janet  Demp- 
ster.   Take  me  in,  for  pity's  sake." 

"  Mercifid  God !  what  has  happened  P  " 

"  Robert  has  turned  me  out  I  have  been 
in  the  cold  a  long  while." 

Mrs.  Pettifer  said  no  more,  but  hurried 
away  from  the  window,  and  was  soon  at  the 
door  vrith  a  light  in  her  hand. 

"  Come  in  my  poor  dear,  come  in,"  said  the 
the  good  woman  in  a  tremulous  voice,  draw- 
ing Janet  within  the  door.  "  Come  into  my 
warm  bed,  and  may  Obd  in  heaven  save  and 
comfort  you." 

The  pitying  eyes,  the  tender  voice,  the 
warm  touch,  caused  a  rush  of  new  feeling  in 
Janet  Her  heart  swelled,  and  she  burst  out 
suddenly,  like  a  child,  into  loud,,  passionate 
sobs.  Mrs.  Pettifer  could  not  help  crying 
with  her,  but  she  said  *'  Come  up-stairs,  my 
dear,  come.    Don't  linger  in  the  cold." 

She  drew  the  poor,  sobbing  thing  gently 
up-stairs,  and  persuaded  her  to  get  into  the 
warm  bed.  But  it  was  long  before  Janet 
could  lie  down.  She  sat  leaning  her  head 
on  her  knees,  convulsed  by  sobs,  while  the 
motherly  woman  covered  her  with  clothes 
and  held  her  arms  round  her  to  comfort  her 
'with  warmth.  At  last  the  hysterical  passion 
had  exhausted  itself,  and  she  fell  back  on 
the  pillow ;  but  her  throat  was  still  agitated 
by  ]iteous  .after-sobs,  such  as  shake  a  little 
child  even  when  it  has  found  refuge  firom  its 
alarms  on  its  mother's  lap. 

Now  Janet  was  getting  qtdeter,  Mrs.  Pet- 
tifer determined  to  go  down  and  make  a  cup 
of  tea,  the  first  thing  a  kind  old  woman 
thinks  of  as  a  solace  and  restorative  under 
all  calamities.  Happily  there  was  no  dang  r 
of  awaking  her  servant,  a  heavy  girl  of  six- 
teen, who  was  snoring  blissftiUy  in  the  attic, 
and  might  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  way  in 
which  Birs.  Dempster  had  come  in.  So  Mrs. 
Pettifer  busied  herself  with  rousing  Ae 
hitched  fire,  which  was  kept  in  under  a  hm 
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**  raker  ** — a  possibility  by  which  the  coal  of 
the  midland  counties  atones  for  all  its  slow- 
ness and  white  ashes. 

When  she  carried  up  the  tea,  Janet  was 
lying  quite  still ;  the  spasmodic  agitation  had 
ceased,  and  she  seemed  lost  in  thought  $  her 
eyes  were  fixed  vacantly  on  the  rushlight 
shade,  and  all  the  lines  of  sorrow  were  deep- 
ened in  her  face. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  "  let 
me  persuade  you  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  youll 
find  it  warm  you  and  soothe  you  very  much. 
Why,  dear  heart,  your  feet  are  like  ice  still. 
Now,  do  drink  this  tea,  and  Fll  wrap  'em  up 
in  fiannel,  and  then  they'll  get  warm." 

Janet  turned  her  dark  eyes  on  her  old 
fiiend  and  stretched  out  her  arms.  She  was 
too  much  oppressed  to  say  anything;  her 
suffering  lay  like  a  heavy  weight  on  her 
power  of  speech  ;  but  she  wanted  to  kiss  the 
good,  kind  woman.  Mrs.  Pettifer,  setting 
down  the  cup,  bent  towards  the  sad,  beautiful 
fikce,  and  Janet  kissed  her  with  earnest  sac- 
ramental kisses — such  kisses  as  seal  a  new 
and  closer  bond  between  the  helper  and  the 
helped. 

She  drank  the  tea  obediently.  **  It  does 
arm  me,"  she  said.  *'  But  now  you  will  get 
into  bed.    I  shall  lie  still  now." 

Mrs.  Pettifer  felt  it  was  the  best  thing  she 
could  do  to  lie  down  quietly,  and  say  no  more. 
She  hoped  Janet  might  go  to  sleep.  As  for 
herself,  with  that  tendency  to  wakefulness 
common  to  advanced  years,  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  compose  herself  to  sleep  again 
after  this  agitating  surprise.  She  lay  listen- 
ing to  the  clock,  wondering  what  had  led  to 
this  new  outrage  of  Dempster's,  praying  for  the 
poor  thing  at  her  side,  and  pitying  the  mother 
who  would  have  to  hear  it  all  to-morrow. 

CHAPTEB    XVL 

Janet  lay  still,  as  she  had  promised ;  but 
the  tea,  which  had  warmed  her  and  given  her 
a  sense  of  greater  bodily  ease,  had  only 
heightened  the  previous  excitement  of  her 
brain.  Her  ideas  had  a  new  vividness,  which 
made  her  feel  as  if  she  had  only  seen  life 
through  a  dim  haze  before;  her  thoughts, 
instead  of  springing  firom  the  action  of  her 
own  mind,  were  external  existences,  that 
thrust  themselves  imperiously  upon  her  like 
haunting  visions.  The  future  took  shape 
after  shape  of  misery  before  her,  always  end- 
ing in  her  bemg  dragged  back  again  to  her 
old  life  of  terror,  and  stupor,  and  feveiod 


despair.  Her  husband  had  so  long  overshad- 
owed her  life  that  her  imagination  could  not 
keep  hold  of  a  condiUon  in  which  that  great 
dread  was  absent;  and  even  his  absence — 
what  was  it  P  only  a  dreary,  vacant  fiat,  where 
where  there  was  nothing  to  strive  after,  noth- 
ing to  long  for. 

At  last,  the  light  of  morning  quenched 
the  rushlight,  and  Janet's  thoughts  became 
more  and  more  firagmentary  and  confused. 
She  was  every  moment  slipping  off  the  level 
on  which  she  lay  thinking,  down,  down  into 
some  depth  from  which  she  tried  to  rise 
again  with  a  start  Slumber  was  stealing 
over  her  weary  brain:  that  uneasy  slumber 
which  is  only  better  than  wretched  waking, 
because  the  life  we  seem  to  live  in  it  deter- 
mines no  wretched  future,  because  the  things 
we  do  and  suffer  in  it  are  but  hateful  shad- 
ows, and  leave  no  impress  that  petrifies  into 
an  irrevocable  past 

She  had  scarcely  been  asleep  an  hour  when 
her  movements  became  more  violent,  her 
mutterings  more  frequent  and  agitated,  till  at 
last  she  started  up  with  a  smothered. cry,  and 
looked  wildly  round  her  shaking  with  terron. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  dear  Mrs.  Demp- 
ster," said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  who  was  up  and 
dressing,  ^  you  are  with  me,  your  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Pettifer.    Nothing  will  harm  you." 

Janet  sank  back  again  on  her  pillow,  still 
trembling.  After  lying  silent  a  little  while, 
she  said,  **  It  was  a  horrible  dream.  Dear 
Mrs.  Pettifler  don't  let  any  one  know  I  am 
here.  Keep  it  a  secret  If  he  finds  out  he 
will  come  and  drag  me  back  again." 

*'  No,  my  dear,  depend  on  me.  Pre  just 
thought,  I  shall  send  the  servant  home  on  a 
holiday — I've  promised  her  a  good  while. 
rU  send  her  away  as  soon  as  she's  had  her 
break&st,  and  she'll  have  no  occasion  to 
know  you're  here.  There's  no  holding  ser- 
vants' tongues,  if  you  let  'em  know  any 
thing.  What  they  don't  know,  they  won't 
tell ;  you  may  trust  'em  so  far.  But  should- 
n't you  like  me  to  go  and  fetch  your  mother?" 

**  No,  not  yet,  not  yet  I  can't  bear  to  see 
her  yet" 

"  Well,  it  shall  be  just  as  you  like.  Now 
try  and  get  to  sleep  again.  I  shall  leave 
you  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  send  off  Phoebe, 
and  then  bring  you  some  break&st  111 
lock  the  door  behind  me,  so  as  the  girl  may- 
n't oome  in  by  chance." 

The  daylight  changes  the  aspect  of  misery 
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to  QB,  as  of  ererj  thing  elie.  In  the  night  it 
presses  on  our  imagination — the  forms  it 
takes  are  false,  fitful,  exaggerated ;  in  broad 
day  it  sickens  our  sense  with  the  dreary  per- 
sistence of  definite  measurable  reality.  The 
man  who  looks  with  ghastly  horror  on  all  his 
property  aflame  in  the  dead  of  night,  has  not 
half  the  sense  of  destitution  he  will  have  in 
the  morning,  when  he  walks  oTer  the  ruins 
lying  blackened  in  the  pitiless  sunshine. 
That  moment  of  intensest  depression  had 
oome  to  Janet,  when  the  daylight  which 
showed  her  the  walls,  and  chairs,  and  tables, 
and  all  the  commonplace  reality  that  sur- 
rounded her,  seemed  to  lay  bare  the  future 
too,  and  bring  out  into  oppressive  distinctness 
all  the  details  of  a  weary  life  to  be  lived 
firom  day  to  day,  with  no  hope  to  strengthen 
her  against  that  evil  habit,  which  she  loathed 
in  retrospect  and  yet  was  powerless  to  resist 
Her  husband  would  never  consent  to  her  liv- 
ing away  from  him :  she  was  become  neces- 
sary to  his  tyranny ;  he  would  never  willingly 
loosen  his  grasp  on  her.  She  had  a  vague 
notion  of  some  protection  the  law  might 
give  her,  if  she  could  prove  her  life  in  danger 
firom  him ;  but  she  shrank  utterly,  as  she  had 
always  done,  firom  any  active,  public  resist- 
ance or  vengeance :  she  felt  too  crushed,  too 
&ulty,  too  liable  to  reproach,  to  have  the 
oourage,  even  if  she  had  had  the  wish,  to 
put  herself  openly  in  the  position  of  a 
wronged  woman  seeking  redress.  She  had 
no  strength  to  sustain  her  in  a  course  of  self- 
defence  and  independence:  there  was  a 
darker  shadow  over  her  life  than  the  dread 
of  her  husband — ^it  was  the  shadow  of  self- 
despair.  The  easiest  thing  would  be  to  go 
away  and  hide  herself  firom  him.  But  then 
there  was  her  mother:  Robert  had  all  her 
little  property  in  his  hands,  and  that  little 
was  scarcely  enough  to  keep  her  in  comfort 
without  his  aid.  If  Janet  went  away  alone, 
he  would  be  sure  to  persecute  her  mother ; 
and  if  she  did  go  away — ^what  then  P  She 
must  work  to  maintain  herself,  she  must  exert 
herself,  weary  and  hopeless  as  she  was,  to  begin 
life  afresh.  How  hard  that  seemed  to  her! 
Janet's  nature  did  not  belie  her  grand  &ce  and 
fbrm  :  there  was  energy,  there  was  strength  in 
it;  but  it  was  the  strength  of  the  vine,  which 
must  have  its  broad  leaves  and  rich  clusters 
borne  up  by  a  firm  stay.  And  now  she  had 
nothing  to  rest  on — ^no  faith,  no  love.  If 
her  mother  had  been  very  Ibeble,  aged,  or 


sickly,  Janet's  deep  pity  and  tenderness 
might  have  made  a  daughter's  duties  an  in- 
terest and  a  solace;  but  Mrs.  Raynor  had 
never  needed  tendance ;  she  had  always  been 
giving  help  to  her  daughter ;  she  had  always 
been  a  sort  of  humble,  ministering  spirit; 
and  it  was  one  of  Janet's  bitter  pangs  of 
memory,  that  instead  of  being  her  mother's 
comfort,  she  h&d  been  her  mother's  triaL 
Everywhere  the  same  sadness!  Her  life 
was  a  sundried,  barren  track,  where  there 
was  no  shadow,  and  where  all  the  waten 
were  bitter. 

No!  She  suddenly  thought — and  the 
thought — ^was  like  an  electric  shock — there 
was  one  spot  in  her  memory  which  seemed 
to  promise  her  an  untried  spring,  where 
the  waters  might  be  sweet  That  short 
interview  with  Mr.  Tryan  had  come  back 
upon  her — ^hls  voice,  his  words,  his  look, 
which  told  her  that  he  knew  sorrow.  His 
words  had  implied  that  he  thonght  his 
death  was  near ;  yet  he  had  a  faith  which 
enabled  him  to  labor — enabled  him  to  givie 
comfort  to  others.  That  look  of  his  came  back 
on  her  with  a  vividness  greater  than  it  had 
had  for  her  in  reality :  surely  he  knew  more 
of  the  secrets  of  sorrow  than  other  men ; 
perhaps  he  had  some  message  of  comfort, 
different  from  the  feeble  words  she  had  been 
used  to  hear  firom  others.  She  was  tired,  she 
was  sick  of  that  barren  exhortation — ^Do 
right,  and  keep  a  clear  conscience,  and  God 
will  reward  you,  and  your  troubles  will  be 
easier  to  bear.  She  wanted  strength  to  do 
right — she  wanted  something  to  rely  on  be- 
sides her  own  resolutions ;  for  was  not  tfaa 
path  behind  her  all  strewn  with  broken  remh 
lutionsP  How  could  she  trust  in  new  ones? 
She  had  often  heard  Mr,  Tryan  laughed  at 
for  being  fond  of  great  sinners.  She  began 
to  see  a  new  meaning  in  those  words ;  bft 
would  perhaps  understand  her  helplessness, 
her  wants.  If  she  could  pour  out  her  heait 
to  him !  if  she  could  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  tmlock  all  the  chambers  of  her  soul ! 

The  impulse  to  confession  almost  always 
requires  the  presence  of  a  firesh  ear  and  a 
flresh  heart;  and  in  our  moments  of  spiritual 
need,  the  man  to  whom  we  have  no  tie  but 
our  common  nature,  seems  nearer  to  us  than 
mother,  brother,  or  firiend.  Our  daily  fkmilr 
iar  life  is  but  a  hiding  of  ourselves  from  each 
other  behmd  a  screen  of  trivial  words  and 
deeds,  and  those  who  sit  with  us  at  the  sam* 
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hearth,  arc  often  the  farthest  off  from  the 
deep  human  Roul  within  us,  fall  of  unBp<dten 
tmi  and  unacted  good. 

When  Mrs.  Pettifer  came  back  to  her, 
tmming  the  key  and  opening  the  door  very 
gently,  Janet,  instead  of  being  asleep,  as  her 
good  friend  hod  hoped,  was  intensely  occupied 
with  her  new  thought.  She  longed  to  Bxk 
Mrs.  Pettifer  if  she  could  see  Mr.  Tryan ;  but 
she  was  arrested  by  doubts  and  timidity. 
He  might  not  feel  for  her— he  might  be 
shocked  at  her  confession — he  might  talk  to 
her  of  doctrines  she  could  not  understand 
or  believe.  She  could  not  make  up  her  mmd 
yet;  but  she  was  too  restless  under  this 
mental  struggle  to  remain  in  bed. 

"  Mrs.  Pettifer,"  she  said,  "  I  can't  Ke  here 
any  longer ;  I  must  get  up.  "Will  you  lend 
me  some  clothes  ?  " 

Wrapt  in  such  drapery  as  Mrs.  Pettifer 
could  find  for  her  tall  figure,  Janet  went 
down  into  the  little  parlor,  and  tried  to  take 
some  of  the  breakfast  her  friend  had  pre- 
pared for  her.  But  her  effort  was  not  a  snc- 
cessful  one ;  her  cup  of  tea  and  bit  of  toast 
were  only  half  finished.  The  leaden  weight 
of  discouragement  pressed  upon  her  more 
and  more  heavily.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and 
a  drizzling  rain  had  come  on ;  there  was  no 
prospect  from  Mrs.  Pettifer's  parlor  but  a 
blank  wall ;  and  as  Janet  looked  out  at  the 
window,  the  rain  and  the  smoke-blackened 
bricks  seemed  to  blend  themselves  in  sicken- 
ing identity  with  her  desolation  of  sphrit  and 
the  headachy  weariness  of  her  body. 

Mrs.  Pettifer  got  through  her  household 
work  as  soon  as  she  could,  and  sat  down 
with  her  sewing,  hoping  that  Janet  would 
perhaps  be  able  to  talk  a  little  of  what  had 
passed,  and  find  some  relief  by  unbosoming 
herself  in  that  way.  But  Janet  could  not 
apeak  to  her ;  she  was  importuned  with  the 
longing  to  see  Mr.  Tr^-an,  and  yet  hesitating 
to  express  it 

Two  hours  passed  in  this  way.  The  rain 
went  on  drizzling,  and  Janet  sat  still,  leaning 
her  aching  head  on  her  hand,  and  looking 
alternately  at  the  fire  and  out  of  the  window. 
She  felt  this  could  not  last — this  motionless, 
Tacant  misery.  She  must  determine  on 
something,  she  must  take  some  step;  and 
yet  every  thing  was  so  difficult. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Pettifer  rose 
from  her  seat,  saying, "  I  muit  go  and  see 
about  dinner." 


The  movement  and  the  sound  startled 
Janet  from  her  reverie.  It  seemed  as  if  an 
opportunity  were  escaping  her,  and  she  said 
hastily,  "  Is  Mr.  Tryan  in  the  town  to-day, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  should  think  not,  being  Saturday, 
you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer,  her  face  light- 
ing up  with  pleasure ;  ^  but  he  would  come, 
if  he  was  sent  for.  I  can  send  Jesson's  boy 
with  a  note  to  him  any  time.  Should  you 
hke  to  se  him  P  " 

«  Yes,  I  think  I  should." 

•*Then  I'll  send  for  hhn  this  mstant." 
CHAXTEEXVn. 

When  Dempster  awoke  in  the  morning, 
he  was  at  no  loss  to  account  to  himself  for 
the  fact  that  Janet  was  not  by  his  side.  His 
hours  of  drunkenness  were  not  cut  off  from 
his  other  hours  by  any  blank  wall  of  oblivion ; 
he  remembered  what  Janet  had  done  to 
offend  him  the  evening  before,  he  remem- 
bered what  he  had  dode  to  her  at  midnight, 
jtist  as  he  would  have  remembered  if  he  had 
been  consulted  about  a  right  of  road. 

The  remembrance  gave  him  a  definite 
ground  for  the  extra  ill-humor  which  had  at^ 
tended  his  waking  every  morning  this  week, 
but  he  would  not  admit  to  himself  that  it 
cost  him  any  anxiety.  **  Pooh,"  he  said  in- 
wardly, ''she  would  go  straight  to  her 
mother's.  She's  as  timid  as  a  hare;  and 
she'll  never  let  anybody  know  about  it  She'll 
be  back  again  before  night" 

But  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  servants 
not  to  know  any  thing  of  the  affair ;  so  ha 
collected  the  clothes  she  had  taken  off  the 
night  before,  and  threw  them  into  a  fire- 
proof closet  of  which  he  always  kept  the 
key  in  his  pocket  When  he  went  down 
stairs  he  said  to  the  housemaid,  ''Mrs. 
Dempster  is  gone  to  her  mother's ;  bring  in 
the  breakfast" 

The  servants,  accustomed  to  hear  domes^ 
broils,  and  to  see  their  mistress  put  on  her 
bonnet  hastily  and  go  to  her  mother's,  thought 
it  only  something  a  little  worse  than  usual  that 
she  should  have  gone  thither  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  quarrel,  either  at  midnight,  or  in 
the  early  morning  before  they  were  up.  The 
housemaid  told  the  cook  what  she  supposed 
had  happened ;  the  cook  shook  her  head  and 
taid,"£h,  dear,  dear!"  but  they  both  ex- 
pected to  see  their  mistress  back  again  in  an 
hour  or  two. 

Dempeter,  on  his  return  home  the  erenbig 
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before,  had  ordered  his  man,  i¥ho  liyed  away 
from  the  house,  to  bring  up  his  horse  and  gig 
from  the  stables  at  ten.  After  breakfast  he 
•aid  to  the  hoosemaid, "  No  one  need  sit  up 
fbr  me  tOHHight;  I  shall  not  be  at  home  till 
to-morrow  evemng ; "  and  then  he  walked  to 
the  office  to  gife  some  orders,  expecting,  as 
he  returned,  to  see  the  man  waiting  with  his 
gig.  But  though  the  church  clock  had  struck 
ten,  no  gig  was  there.  In  Dempster^B  mood 
this  was  more  than  enough  to  exasperate 
him.  He  went  in  to  take  his  accustomed 
glass  of  brandy  before  setting  out,  promising 
himself  the  satisfiEK^tion  of  presently  thunder- 
ing at  Dawes  for  being  a  few  minutes  behind 
Ih  time.  An  outln*eak  of  temper  towards 
fais  man  was  not  common  with  him ;  for 
Dempster,  like  most  tyrannous  people,  had 
that  dastardly  kind  of  self-restraint  which 
enabled  him  to  control  his  temper  where  it 
suited  his  own  convenience  to  do  so;  and 
filing  the  value  of  Dawetf,  a  steady  punctual 
fellow,  he  not  only  gave  him  high  wages,  but 
usually  treated  him  with  exceptional  civility. 
This  morning,  however,  ill-humor  got  the 
better  of  prudence,  and  Dempster  was  deter- 
mined to  rate  him  soundly ;  a  resolution  for 
which  Dawes  gave  him  much  better  ground 
than  he  expected.  Five  minutes,  ten  minutes, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  had  passed,  and  Demp- 
ster was  setting  off  to  the  stables  in  a  back 
street  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
when  Dawes  appeared  with  the  gig. 

^  What  the  devil  do  you  keep  me  here 
for  P "  thundered  Dempster,  **  kidung  my 
heels  like  a  beggarly  tailor  waiting  for  a 
carrier's  cart?  I  ordered  you  to  be  here  at 
ten.  We  might  have  driven  to  Whitlow  by 
thk  time." 

•*  Why,  one  o'  the  traces  was  welly  i'  two, 
an'  I  had  to  tek  it  to  Brady's  to  be  mended, 
an'  he  didn't  get  it  done  i'  time." 

*'  Then  why  didnt  yon  take  it  to  him  last 
night  P  Because  of  your  danmed  laziness,  1 
suppose.  Do  you  think  I  give  you  wages  for 
you  to  choose  your  own  hours,  and  come 
dandling  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my 
Jme?" 

"Come,  give  me  good  words, will  yer?" 
said  Dawes,  sulkily.  *  Hn  not  lazy,  nor  no 
man  shall  call  me  lazy.  1  know  well  anuff 
iriiat  you  give  me  wages  fbr ;  it^  for  doin* 
what  yer  won't  find  many  meh  as  'idl  do.* 

"What,  yon  impud^t  seomidieV  said 
Dempster,  getting  into  the  gig»  ^yoa  think 


you  are  necessary  to  me,  do  you  P  As  if  a 
beastly  bucket  carrying  idiot  like  you  wasn't 
to  be  got  any  day.  Look  out  for  a  new 
master,  then,  wholl  pay  you  for  not  doing  as 
you're  bid." 

Dawes'  blood  was  now  fairly  up.  "Fll 
look  out  for  a  master  as  has  got  a  better 
charicter  nor  a  lyin,  bletherin'  drunkard,  an' 
I  shouldn't  have  to  go  fur." 

Dempster,  furious,  snatched  the  whip  from 
the  socket,  and  gave  Dawes  a  cut,  which  he 
meant  to  fall  across  his  shoulders,  sapng 
"  Take  that,  sir,  and  go  to  hell  with  you ! " 

Dawes  was  in  the  act  of  turning  with  the 
reins  in  his  hand  when  the  lash  fell,  and  the 
cut  went  across  his  face.  With  white  Hps,  he 
said,  '*  ni  hev  the  law  on  yer  for  that,  lawyer 
as  yer  are,"  and  threw  the  reins  on  the  hone's 
back. 

Dempster  leaned  forward,  seized  the  reins, 
and  drove  off. 

"  Why,  there's  your  friend  Dempster  driv- 
ing out  without  his  man  again,"  said  Mr.  Luke 
Byles,  who  Was  chatting  with  Mr.  Budd  in 
the  Bridge  Way.  "  What  a  fool  he  is  to  drive 
that  two-wheeled  thing!  hell  get  pitched  on 
his  head  one  of  these  days.". 

"Not  he,"  said  Mr.  Budd,  nodding  to 
Dempster  as  he  passed ;  "  he's  got  nine  lives, 
Dempster  has." 

CHAPTER  XYm. 

It  was  dusk  and  the  candles  were  lighted 
before  Mr.  Tryan  knocked  at  Mrs.  Pettifer's 
door.  Her  messenger  had  brought  back 
word  that  he  was  not  at  home,  and  all  the 
afternoon  Janet  had  been  agita^d  by  the  fear 
that  he  would  not  come ;  but  as  soon  as  that 
anxiety  was  removed  by  the  knock  at  the 
door,  she  felt  a  sudden  rush  of  doubt  and 
timidity :  she  trembled  and  turned  cold. 

Mrs.  Pettifer  went  to  open  the  door,  and 
told  Mr.  Tryan,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
what  had  happened  in  the  night  As  he  laid 
down  his  hat  and  prepared  to  enter  the  par- 
lor, she  said,  "  I  won't  go  in  with  you,  for  I 
think  perhaps  she  would  rather  see  you  go  in 
alone." 

Janet,  wrapped  i^  in  a  large  white  shawl 
which  threw  her  dark  face  into  startling  relief 
was  seated  with  her  eyes  turned  anxiously 
towards  the  door  when  Mr.  Trjan  entered. 
He  had  not  seen  her  since  their  interview 
at  Sally  Martin's  long  months  ago;  and 
he  felt  a  strong  movement  of  compassion  at 
the  idght  of  the  pain-stricken  face  which 
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seemed  to  bear  written  on  it  the  signs  of  all 
Janet's  intervening  misery.  Her  heart  gave 
a  great  leap,  as  her  eyes  met  his  once  more. 
No !  she  had  not  deceived  herself;  there  was 
all  the  sincerity,  all  the  sadness,  all  the  deep 
pity  in  them  her  memory  had  told  her  of; 
more  than  it  had  told  her,  for  in  proportion 
as  his  face  had  become  thinner  and  more 
worn,  his  eyes  appeared  to  have  gathered  in* 
tensity. 

He  came  forward,  and,  putting  out  his  hand, 
said,  <'  I  am  so  glad  you  sent  for  me — ^I  am 
so  thankful  you  thought  I  could  be  any  com- 
fort to  you."  Janet  took  his  hand  in  silence. 
She  was  unable  to  utter  any  words  of  mere 
politeness,  or  even  of  gratitude ;  her  heart 
was  too  full  of  other  words  that  had  welled 
up  the  moment  she  met  his  pitying  glance, 
and  felt  her  doubts  &11  away. 

They  sat  down  opposite  each  other,  and 
she  said  in  a  low  voice,  while  slow  difficult 
tears  gathered  in  her  aching  eyes  :— 

**  I  want  to  tell  you  how  unhappy  I  am— > 
how  weak  and  wicked.  I  feel  no  strength  to 
live  or  die.  I  thought  you  could  tell  me 
something  that  would  help  me."    She  paused. 

"  Perhaps  I  can,"  Mr.  Tryan  said,  "  for  in 
speaking  to  me*you  are  speaking  to  a  fellow- 
sinner  who  has  needed  just  the  comfort  and 
help  you  are  needing." 

"And  you  did  find  it?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  trust  you  will  find  it." 

*'  O,  I  should  like  to  be  good  and  to  do 
right,"  Janet  burst  forth, "  but  indeed,  indeed, 
my  lot  has  been  a  very  hard  one.  I  loved 
my  husband  very  dearly  when  we  were  mar- 
ried, and  I  meant  to  make  him  happy — ^I 
wanted  nothing  else.    But  he  began  to  be 

angry  with  me  for  little  things  and 

I  don't  want  to  accuse  him but  he 

drank  and  got  more  and  more  unkind  to  me, 
and  then  very  cruel,  and  he  beat  me.  And 
that  cut  me  to  the  heart.  It  made  me  almost 
mad  sometimes  to  think  all  our  love  had  come 

to  that I  couldn't  bear  up  against  it. 

I  had  never  been  used  to  drink  any  thing  but 
water.  I  hated  wine  and  spirits  because 
Robert  drank  them  so ;  but  one  day  when  I 
was  very  wretched,  and  the  wine  was  standing 

on  the  table,  I  suddenly I  can  hardly 

remember  how  I  came  to  do  it I 

poured  some  wine  into  a  large  glass  and  drank 
it  It  blunted  my  feelings,  and  made  me 
more  indiifiBrent  After  that,  the  temptation 
was  always  eomingt  and  it  got  stroiiger  and 


stronger.  I  was  ashamed,  and  I  hated  what 
I  did ;  but  almost  while  the  thought  was  pas- 
sing  through  my  mind  that  I  would  never  do 
it  again,  I  did  it  It  seemed  as  if  there  was 
a  demon  in  me  always  making  me  rush  to  do 
what  I  longed  not  to  do.  And  I  thought  all 
the  more  that  Ood  was  cruel ;  for  if  He  had 
not  sent  me  that  dreadful  trial,  so  much  worse 
than  other  women  have  to  bear,  I  should  not 
have  done  wrong  in  that  wi^.   I  suppose  it  is 

wicked  to  think  so I  feel  as  if  there 

mnst  be  goodness  and  right  above  us,  but  I 
can't  see  it,  I  can't  trust  in  it  And  I  have 
gone  on  in  that  way  for  years  and  years.  At 
one  time  it  used  to  be  better  now  and  then, 
but  everything  has  got  worse  lately;  I  felt 
sure  it  must  soon  end  some  time.    And  last 

night  he  turned  me  out  of  doors. I 

don't  know  what  to  do.  I  will  never  go  back 
to  that  life  again  if  I  can  help  it ;  and  yet 
everything  else  seems  so  miserable.  I  feel 
sure  that  demon  will  be  always  urging  me  to 
satisfy  the  craving  that  comes  upon  me,  and 
the  days  will  go  on  as  they  have  done  through 
all  those  miserable  years.  I  shall  always  be 
doing  wrong,  and  hating  myself  after— sinking 
lower  and  lower,  and  knowing  that  I  am 
sinking.  O  can  you  tell  me  any  way  of  get- 
ting strength?  Have  you  ever  known  any 
one  like  me  that  got  peace  of  mind  and  power 
to  do  right  P  Can  you  give  me  any  comfort 
— any  hope?" 

"While  Janet  was  8peaking,she  had  forgotten 
everything  but  her  misery  and  her  yearning 
for  comfort  Her  voice  had  risen  from  the 
low  tone  of  timid  distress  to  an  intense  pitch 
of  imploring  anguish.  She  clasped  her  hands 
tightly,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Tryan  with  eager 
questioning  eyes,  with  parted,  trembling  lips, 
with  the  deep  horiiontd  lines  of  overmaster- 
ing pain  on  her  brow.  In  this  artifical  life  of 
ours,  it  is  not  often  we  see  a  human  fiice  with 
all  a  heart's  agony  in  it,  unoontroUed  by  self- 
consciousness  ;  when  we  do  see  it,  it  startles 
us  as  if  we  had  suddenly  waked  into  the  real 
world  of  which  this  every  day  one  is  but  a 
puppet-show  copy.  For  some  moments  Mr. 
Tryan  was  too  deeply  moved  to  speak. 

''Yes,  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,"  he  said  at 
last,  *'  there  is  comfort,  there  is  hope  for  you. 
Believe  me  there  is,  for  I  speak  from  my  own 
deep  and  hard  experience."  He  paused,  as 
if  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  utter  the 
words  that  were  urging  themselves  to  his 
UfBd   FteseDtly  he  oontinoed,  ''Ten  yean 
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ago,  I  felt  as  wretched  as  you  do.  I  thmk 
my  wretchednefls  was  eren  i^one  than  yours, 
for  I  had  a  heavier  sm  on  my  conscience.  I 
had  suffered  no  wrong  from  others  as  you 
hare,  and  I  had  injured  another  irreparably 
in  body  and  souL  The  image  of  the  wrong  I 
had  done  pursued  me  everywhere,  and  I 
seemed  on  the  brink  of  madness.  I  hated 
my  life,  for  I  thought,  just  as  you  do,  that  I 
should  go  on  foiling  into  temptation  and 
doing  more  harm  in  the  world ;  and  I  dreaded 
death,  for  with  that  sense  of  guilt  on  my 
soul,  I  felt  that  whatever  state  I  entered  on 
must  be  one  of  misery.  But  a  dear  friend  to 
whom  I  opened  my  mind  showed  me  it  was 
Just  such  as  I — ^the  helpless  who  feel  them- 
sehrea  helpless — ^that  God  specially  invites  to 
come  to  Him,  and  offers  all  the  riches  of  His 
salvation:  not  forgiveness  only;  forgiveness 
would  be  worth  little  if  it  left  us  under  the 
powers  of  our  evil  passions;  but  strength — 
that  strength  which  enables  us  to  conquer 
sin." 

"  But,"  said  Janet,  '^  I  can  feel  no  trust  in 
Ood.  He  seems  always  to  have  left  me  to 
mysel£  I  have  sometimes  prayed  to  Him  to 
help  me,  and  yet  everything  has  been  just 
the  same  as  before.  If  you  felt  like  me,  how 
did  you  come  to  have  hope  and  trust  P  " 

"  Do  not  believe  that  Ood  has  left  you  to 
yourself.  How  can  you  tell  but  that  the 
hardest  trials  you  have  known  have  been  only 
the  road  by  which  He  was  leading  you  to 
that  complete  sense  of  your  own  sin  and  help- 
lessness, without  which  you  would  never  have 
renounced  all  other  hopes,  and  trusted  in  His 
love  alone  ?  I  know,  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  I 
know  it  is  hard  to  bear.  I  would  not  speak 
lightly  of  your  sorrows.  I  feel  that  the 
mystery  of  our  life  is  great,  and  at  one  time 
it  seemed  as  dark  to  me  as  it  does  to  you." 
Mr.  Tryan  hesitated  again.  He  saw  that  the 
first  thbg  Janet  needed  was  to  be  assured  of 
sympathy.  She  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
her  angidsh  was  not  strange  to  him ;  that  he 
entered  into  the  only  half-expressed  secrets 
of  her  spiritual  weakness,  before  any  other 
message  of  consolation  could  find  its  way  to 
her  heart  The  tale  of  the  divino  pity  was 
never  yet  believed  from  lips  that  were  not 
foil  to  be  moved  by  human  pity,  and  Janet's 
anguish  was  not  strange  to  yLt.  Tryan.  He 
had  never  been  in  the  pretence  of  a  sorrow 
and  a  sel^despair  that  had  loit  so  strong  a 
thrill  through  all  the  leoeitet  of  hia  aaddett 


experience;  and  it  is  because  sympathy  is 
but  a  living  again  through  our  own  past  in  a 
new  form,  that  confession  often  prompts  a 
response  of  confession.  Mr.  Tryan  felt  this 
prompting,  and  his  judgment  too  told  him 
that  in  obeying  it  he  would  be  taking  the  beat 
means  of  administering  comfort  to  Janet 
Yet  he  hesitated,  as  we  tremble  to  let  in  tha 
daylight  on  a  chamber  of  relics  which  we  • 
have  never  visited  except  in  curtained  silence. 
But  the  first  impulse  triumphed,  and  he  went 
on.  *'  I  had  lived  all  my  life  at  a  distance 
from  God.  My  youth  was  spent  in  thought* 
less  self-indulgence,  and  all  my  hopes  were  of 
a  vain  worldly  kind.  I  had  no  thought  of 
entering  the  Church ;  I  looked  forward  to  a 
political  career,  for  my  fother  was  private 
secretary  to  a  man  high  in  the  Whig  Ministry, 
and  had  been  promised  strong  interest  in  my 
behalf.  At  college  I  lived  in  intimacy  with 
the  gayest  men,  even  adopting  follies  and 
vices  for  which  I  had  no  taste,  out  of  mere 
pliancy  and  the  love  of  standing  well  with  my 
companions.  You  see,  I  was  more  guil^ 
even  then  than  you  have  been,  for  I  threw 
away  all  the  rich  blessings  of  untroubled 
youth  and  health ;  I  had  no  excuse  in  my 
outward  lot  But  while  I  was  at  college  that 
event  in  my  life  occurred,  which  in  the  end 
brought  on  the  state  of  mind  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you — ^the  state  of  self-reproach  and 
despair,  which  enables  me  to  understand  to 
the  full  what  you  are  suffering;  and  I  tell 
you  the  focts,  because  I  want  you  to  be  assured 
that  I  am  not  uttering  mere  vague  wordf 
when  I  say  that  I  have  been  raised  from  ai 
low  a  depth  of  sin  and  sorrow  as  that  in 
which  you  feel  yourself  to  be.  At  college  I 
had  an  attachment  to  a  lovely  girl  of  seven- 
teen :  she  was  very  much  below  my  own 
station  in  life,  and  I  never  contemplated 
marrying  her ;  but  I  induced  her  to  leave  her 
fother's  house.  I  did  not  mean  to  forsake 
her  when  I  left  college,  and  I  quieted  all 
scruples  of  conscience  by  promising  myself 
that  I  would  always  take  care  of  poor  Lucy. 
But  on  my  return  firom  a  vacation  spent  in 
travelling,  I  found  that  Luey  was  gone— gone 
away  with  a  gentleman,  her  neighbors  said. 
I  was  a  good  deal  distressed,  but  I  tried  to 
persuade  myself  that  no  harm  would  come  to 
her.  Soon  afterwards  I  had  an  illness  which 
left  my  health  delicate,  and  made  all  dissipa- 
tion distasteftd  to  me.  Life  seemed  very 
wearisome  and  empty,  and  I  looked  widi 
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envy  on  every  one  who  had  some  gretX  and 
absorbing  object — even  on  my  cousin  who 
was  preparing  to  go  out  as  a  missionary!  and 
whom  I  had  been  used  to  think  a  dismal, 
tedious  person,  because  he  was  constantly 
urging  religious  subjects  upon  me.  We  were 
living  in  London  then ;  it  was  three  years 
since  I  had  lost  sight  of  Lucy;  and  one 
summer  evening  about  nine  o'clock,  as  I  was 
^  walking  along  Oower  Street,  I  saw  a  knot  of 
people  on  the  causeway  before  me.  As  I 
came  up  to  them,  I  heard  one  woman  say, 
*  I  tell  you,  she's  dead.'  This  awakened  my 
interest,  and  I  pushed  my  way  within  the 
circle.  The  body  of  a  woman,  dressed  in 
fine  clothes,  was  lying  against  a  door-step. 
Her  head  was  bent  on  one  side,  and  the  long 
curls  had  £allen  over  her  cheek.  A  tremor 
seized  me  when  I  saw  the  hair :  it  was  light 
chestnut — the  color  of  Lucy's.  I  knelt  down 
and  turned  aside  the  hair ;  it  was  Lucy-r-dead 
— ^with  paint  on  her  chedLs.  I  found  out 
afterwards  that  she  had  taken  poison — that 
she  was  in  the  power  of  a  wicked  woman — 
that  the  very  clothes  on  her  back  were  not 
her  own.  It  was  then  that  my  past  life  burst 
upon  me  in  all  its  hideousness.  I  wished  I 
had  never  been  bom.  I  couldn't  look  into 
the  future.  Lucy's  dead  painted  face  would 
follow  me  there,  as  it  did  when  I  looked  back 
into  the  past — as  it  did  when  I  sat  down  to 
table  with  my  friends,  when  I  lay  down  in 
my  bed,  and  when  I  rose  up.  There  was 
only  one  thing  that  could  make  life  tolerable 
to  me ;  that  was,  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  it  in 
trying  to  save  others  from  the  ruin  I  had 
brought  on  one.  But  how  was  that  possible 
for  me  P  I  had  no  comfort,  no  strength,  no 
wisdom  in  my  own  soul ;  how  could  I  give 
them  to  others  ?  My  mind  was  dark,  rebel- 
lious, at  war  with  itself  and  with  God." 

Mr.  Tryan  had  been  looking  away  from 
Janet  His  face  was  towards  the  fire,  and 
he  was  absorbed  in  the  images  his  memory 
was  recalling.  But  now  he  turned  his  eyes 
on  her,  and  they  met  hers,  fixed  on  him  with 
the  look  of  rapt  expectation  with  which  one 
clinging  to  a  slippery  summit  of  rock,  while 
the  waves  are  rising  higher  and  higher, 
watches  the  boat  that  has  put  from  shore  to 
his  rescue. 

**  You  see,  Mrs.  Dempster,  how  deep  my 
need  was.  I  went  on  in  this  way  for  months. 
I  was  convinced  that  if  I  ever  got  help  and 
comfort^  it  must  be  from  religioBu    I  went  to 


hear  celebrated  preachers,  and  I  read  reli* 
gious  books.  But  I  found  nothing  that  fitted 
my  own  need.  The  faith  which  puts  the 
sinner  in  possession  of  salvation  seemed,  as  I 
understood  it,  to  be  quite  out  of  my  reach. 
I  had  no  faith;  I  only  felt  utterly  wretched, 
under  the  power  of  habits  and  dispositions 
which  had  wrought  hideous  eviL  At  last,  as 
I  told  you,  I  found  a  friend  to  whom  I  opened 
all  my  feelings — ^to  whom  I  confessed  every- 
thing. He  was  a  man  who  had  gone  through 
very  deep  experience,  and  could  understand 
the  di£ferent  wants  of  different  minds.  He 
made  it  dear  to  me  that  the  only  preparation 
for  coming  to  Christ  and  partaking  of  His 
salvation,  was  that  very  sense  of  guilt  and 
helplessness  which  was  weighing  me  down. 
He  said.  You  are  weary  and  heavy  laden; 
well,  it  is  you  Christ  invites  to  come  to  Him 
and  find  rest  He  asks  you  to  cling  tfi  Him, 
to  lean  on  Him ;  He  does  not  command  you 
to  walk  alone  without  stumbling.  He  does 
not  tell  you,  as  your  fellow-men  do,  that  you 
must  first  merit  His  love ;  He  neither  con- 
demns nor  reproaches  you  for  the  past.  He 
only  bids  you  come  to  Him  that  you  may 
have  life:  He  bids  you  stretdi  out  your 
hands,  and  take  of  the  fulness  of  His  love. 
You  have  only  to  rest  on  Him  as  a  child  rests 
on  its  mother's  arms,  and  you  will  be  upborne 
by  His  divme  strengtL  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  faith.  Your  evil  habits,  you  feel, 
are  too  strong  for  you;  you  are  unable  to 
wrestle  vrith  them ;  you  know  beforehand  you 
shall  fall  But  when  once  we  feel  our  help- 
lessness in  that  way,  and  go  to  Christ,  desiring 
to  be  freed  from  the  power  as  well  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  we  are  no  longer  left  to 
our  own  strength.  As  long  as  we  live  in 
rebellion  against  Ood,  desiring  to  have  our 
own  will,  seeking  happiness  in  the  things  of 
this  world,  it  is  as  if  we  shut  ourselves  up  in 
a  crowded  stifling  room,  where  we  breathe 
only  poisoned  air;  but  we  have  only  to  walk 
out  under  the  infinite  heavens,  and  we  breathe 
the  pure  free  air  that  gives  us  health,  and 
strength,  and  gladness.  It  is  just  so  with 
God's  Spirit :  as  soon  as  we  submit  ourselves 
to  His  will,  as  soon  as  we  desire  to  be  united 
to  Him,  and  made  pure  and  holy,  it  is  as  if 
the  walls  had  fidlen  down  that  shut  us  out 
from  God,  and  we  are  fed  with  His  Spirit 
which  gives  us  new  strength." 

<«  That  is  what  I  want,"  said  Janet    «I 
have  left  off  mindiiif  about  pleasure.     I 
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think  I  could  be  contented  in  the  midst  of  nothing  of  the  councils  that  determine  the 

hardship,  if  I  felt  that  Ood  cared  for  me,  and  course  of  the  great  battle  he  is  in,  hears 

would  give  me  strength  to  lead  a  pure  life,  plainly  enough  the  word  of  command  which 

But  tell  me,  did  you  soon  find  peace  and  he  must  himself  obey.    I  know,  dear  Mra. 

strength?^  Dempster,  I  know  it  is  hard — the  hardest 

**  Not  perfect  peace  for  a  long  while,  but  thing  of  all,  perhaps — to  flesh  and  blood, 

hope  and  trust,  which  is  strength.    No  sense  But  carry  that  difficulty  to  Christ  along  with 

of  pardon  for  myself  could  do  away  with  the  all  your  other  sins  and  weaknesses,  and  ask 

pain  I  had  in  thinking  what  I  had  helped  to  Him  to  pour  into  yoii  a  spirit  of  submission, 

bring  on  another.    My  friend  used  to  urge  He  enters  into  your  struggles ;  He  has  drunk 

upon  me  that  my  sin  against  God  was  greater  the  cup  of  our  suffering  to  the  dregs  $  He 

than  my  sin  against  her ;   but— it  may  be  knows  the  hard  wrestling  it  costs  us  to  say, 

from  want  of  deeper  spiritual  feeling — that  *  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.* " 

has   remained   to  this  hour  the  sin  which  "  Pray  with  me,"  said  Janet — "  pray  now 

causes  me  the  bitterest  pang.    I  could  never  that  I  may.have  light  and  strength.'' 

rescue  Lucy ;  but  by  God's  blessing  I  might  chapter  yttc. 

rescue  other  weak  and  falling  souls ;  and  that  _            »      .       t          -^^     ^ 

was  why  I  entered  the  Church.    I  asked  for  ^  Before  leavmg  Janet,  Mr.  Tryan  urged 

nothing  through  the  rest  of  my  life  but  that  '^^^  strongly  to  send  for  her  mother. 

I  might  be  devoted  to  God's  work,  without  "  ^®  °^*  ^^^^  ^®''"  ^^  «^^^'  "  ^y  «^^ 

■werving  in  search  of  pleasure  either  to  the  ^«  ^^^  ^""^  ^y  ^^^^^'^  ^^^™  y^"*"  troubles, 

right  hand  or  to  the  left    It  has  been  often  a  ^^  is  right  that  you  should  be  with  her." 

hard  struggle-but  God  has  been  with  me  "  Yes,  I  will  send  for  her,"  said  Janet 

-and  perhaps  it  may  not  last  much  longer."  "  ^ut  I  would  rather  not  go  to  my  mother's 

Mr.  Tr>an  paused.    For  a  moment  he  had  y^t,  because  my  husband  is  sure  to  think  I 

forgotten  Janet,  and  for  a  moment  she  had  ^^  ^^*  ^\^^  ^^f^^^  ^^™®  ^"^  "^^^  ^^' 

forgotten  her  own  sorrows.    When  she  re-  ^  ^^'^  go  back  to  him at  least,  not 

ourred  to  herself  it  was  with  *new  feeling.  yet.    Ought  I  to  go  back  to  him  ?  " 

"  Ah,  what  a  difference  between  our  lives !  "  ^o,  certamly  not,  at  present    Somethmg 

you  have  been  choosing  pain,  and  working,  J^^^^  ^  ?«"%^  secure  you  from  violence, 

and  denjing  yourself  j  and  I  have  been  think-  Yow^  mother,  I  think,  should  consult  some 

ing  only  of  myself.    I  was  only  angry  and  co^denbal  friend,  some  man  of  character 

discontented  because  I  had  pain  to  bear.  "^<*  expenence,  who  might  mediate  between 

You  never  had  that  wicked  feeUng  that  I  you  Mid  your  husband." 

have  had  so  often,  did  you?  that  Ood  was  "  Yes,  I  will  send  for  my  mothw  directly 

cruel  to  send  me  trials  and  temptations  worse  ^^^  ^  ^,  "^7  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"-  ^^^^^''  ^" 
than  others  have  "  '   something  has  been  done.    I  want  no  one  to 

"Yes,  I  had;"  I  had  very  blasphemous  ^«^^^  "^^^^  ?„ «™'  ^^^^^^^  y^"-     You^U 

thoughts,  and  I  know  that  spirit  of  rebellion  ^^™^  *«^',-'?!J  y*""  °^^'  ^''''  "^  """^  ^^"^ 

must  have  made  the  worst  part  of  your  lot  me  to  myself?"                              ,,     ^  ^  . 

You  did  not  feel  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  ."  You  will  not  be  left  to  yourself.    God  is 

to  judge  rightly  of  God's  dealings,  and  you  ^^^  y«";    ^  \  ^/^  been  abb  to  give  you 

opposed  yourself  to  His  will    But  what  do  *"y  ^"^^'^  »*  *»  ^?V*^  ^  P^^^'  "^^  ^^^ 

we  know  P    We  cannot  foreteU  the  workings  '^^^^  ^^  P>^°,*  ^*?  "»•    ®"^  \  ""  ^^7 

of  the  smallest  event  in  our  own  lot:  how  thankful  that  he  has  chosen  to  work  through 

can  we  presume  to  judge  of  things  that  are  ™®-    ^  *^^  ^^  y°"  ^^  to-morrow— not 

so  much  too  high  for  us  P    There  is  nothing  ^^'^  evemng,  for  it  will  be  Sunday,  yon 

that  becomes  us  but  entire  submission,  per-  ^°^^5  but  after  the  evening  lecture  I  shaU  be 

feet  resignation.     As  long  as  we  set  up  our  *^  ^^^^^'    You  will  be  m  my  prayers  till 

own  will  and  our  own  wisdom  agamst  God's,  ^^^^'    ^  ^^  ^^^  ^®'  ^®*^  ^^"-  ^™P" 

we  make  that  waU  between  us  and  His  love  «^'  ®I^  y*^  ^*"^  *"  ^"^^  as  you  can  to 

which  I  have  spoken  of  just  now.    But  as  y*'"'  ™^**^  ^^  Mrs.  Pettifer.    Cast  away 

soon  as  we  lay  ourselves  entirely  at  His  feet,  *^*^  y®"  "*®  P"^^  ^**  ^^^  "*  **'™* 

we  have  enough  light  given  us  to  guide  our  ^^  acknowledging  our  weakness  to  our 

own  steps;    as  the  foot-soldier  who  hears  ««^    Ask  them  to  help  you  m  guarding 
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yourself  from  the  least  approach  of  the  sin 
you  most  dread.  DepriTe  yourself  as  &r  as 
possihle  of  the  very  means  and  opportunity 
of  committing  it.  Every  effort  of  that  kind 
made  in  humility  and  dependence  is  a  prayer. 
Promise  me  you  will  do  this." 

**  Yes,  I  promise  you.  I  know  I  have  al- 
ways heen  too  proud ;  I  could  iever  bear  to 
speak  to  any  one  about  myself.  I  have  been 
proud  towards  my  mother,  even ;  it  has  al- 
ways made  me  angry  when  she  has  seemed 
to  take  notice  of  my  faults." 

"  Ah|  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  you  will  never 
•ay  again  that  life  is  blank,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  to  live  for,  will  you  P  See  l^hat  work 
there  is  to  be  done  in  life,  both  in  our  own 
aouls  and  for  others.  Surely  it  matters  little 
whether  we  have  more  or  less  of  this  world's 
oomfort  in  these  short  years.  When  God  is 
training  us  for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  His 
love.  Keep  that  great  end  of  life  before  you, 
and  your  troubles  here  will  seem  only  the 
•mall  hardships  of  a  journey.    Now  I  must 

go." 
Mr.  Tryan  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 

Janet  took  it  and  said,  **  God  has  been  very 

good  to  me  in  sending  you  to  me.    I  will 

trust  in  Him.    I  will  try  and  do  every  thing 

you  tell  me." 

Blessed  influence  of  one  true  loving  human 
•oul  on  another.  Not  calculable  by  algebra, 
not  deducible  by  logic,  but  mysterious,  effect- 
ual, mighty  as  the  hidden  process  by  which 
the  tiny  seed  is  quickened,  and  bursts  forth 
into  tall  stem  and  broad  leaf,  and  glowing 
taaselled  flower.  Ideas  are  often  poor  ghosts ; 
our  sun-filled  eyes  cannot  discern  them ;  they 
pass  athwart  us  in  thin  vapor,  and  cannot 
make  themselves  felt.  But  sometimes  they 
are  made  flesh ;  they  breathe  upon  us  with 
warm  breath,  they  touch  us  with  soft  respon- 
sive hands,  they  look  at  us  with  sad  sincere 
^es,  and  speak  to  us  in  appealing  tones; 
they  are  clothed  in  a  living  human  soul,  with 
all  its  conflicts,  its  faith,  and  its  love.  Then 
their  presence  is  a  power,  then  they  shake  us 
like  a  passion,  and  we  are  drawn  after  them 
with  gentle  compulsion,  as  flame  is  drawn  to 
flame. 

Janet's  dark  grand  face,  still  fatigued,  had 
become  quite  caLn,  and  looked  up,  as  she  sat, 
with  a  humble  childlike  expression  at  the 
thin  blond  face  and  slightly  sunken  grey  eyes 
which  now  shone  with  hectic  brightness. 
She    *ght  have  been  taken  for  an  iiQSge  of 


passionate  strength,  beaten  and  worn  wfth 
conflict ;  and  he  for  an  image  of  the  self-re- 
nouncing faith  which  has  soothed  that  con- 
flict into  rest.  As  he  looked  at  the  sweet 
submissive  fi&ce,  he  remembered  its  look  of 
despairing  anguish,  and  his  heart  was  very 
full  as  he  turned  away  from  her.  "  Let  ms 
only  live  to  see  this  work  confirmed,  and 
then " 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  Mr.  Tryan 
left,  but  Janet  was  bent  on  sending  for  her 
mother;  so  Mrs.  Pettifer,as  the  readiest  plan 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  went  herself  to  fetch 
Mrs.  Raynor.  The  mother  had  been  to 
long  used  to  expect  that  every  fresh  week 
would  be  more  painful  than  the  last,  for 
Mrs.  Pettifer's  news  to  come  upon  her 
with  the  shock  of  a  surprise.  Quietly,  with- 
out any  show  of  distress,  she  made  up  a 
bundle  of  clothes,  and,  telling  her  little  maid 
that  she  should  not  return  home  that  night, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Pettifer  back  in  silence. 

When  they  entered  the  parlor,  Janet, 
wearied  out,  had  sunk  to  sleep  in  the  larga 
chair,  which  stood  with  its  back  to  the  door. 
The  noise  of  the  opening  door  disturbed  hei, 
and  she  was  looking  round  wonderingly, 
when  Mrs.  Raynor  came  up  to  her  chur,  and 
said,  **  It's  your  mother,  Janet." 

**  Mother,  dear  mother ! "  Janet  cried,  clasp- 
ing her  closely.  '*  I  have  not  been  a  good 
tender  child  to  you,  but  I  wiU  be — I  will  not 
grieve  you  any  more." 

The  calmness  which  had  withstood  a  new 
sorrow  was  overcome  by  a  new  joy,  and  ths 
mother  burst  into  tears. 

CHAPTER.  XX. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  rain  had  ceased, 
and  Janet,  looking  out  of  the  bedroom  win- 
dow, saw,  above  the  house-tops,  a  shining 
mass  of  white  cloud  rolling  under  the  far- 
away blue  sky.  It  was  going  to  be  a  lovely 
April  day.  The  fresh  sky,  left  clear  and  calm 
after  the  long  vexation  of  wind  and  rain, 
mingled  its  mild  influence  with  Janet's  new 
thoughts  and  prospects.  She  felt  a  buoyant 
courage  that  surprised  herself,  after  the  cold 
crushing  weight  of  despondency  which  had 
oppressed  her  the  day  before:  she  could 
thhik  even  of  her  husband's  rage  without  the 
old  overpowering  dread.  For  a  delicious 
hope— the  hope  of  purification  and  inward 
peace— had  entered  into  Janet's  soul,  and 
made  it  spring-time  there  as  well  as  in  the 
outer  world. 
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While  her  mother  was  brushiDg  and  coil- 
ing up  her  thick  black  hair — a  favorite  task, 
because  it  seemed  to  renew  the  days  of  her 
•  daughter's  girlhood — Janet  told  how  she 
came  to  send  for  Mr.  Tryan,  how  she  had  re- 
membered their  meeting  at  Sally  Martin's  in 
the  autumn,  and  had  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  see  him,  and  tell  him  her  sins  and  her 
troubles. 

"I  see  God's  goodness  now,  mother,  in 
ordering  it  so  that  we  should  meet  in  that 
way,  to  overcome  my  prejudice  against  him, 
and  make  me  feel  that  he  was  good,  and 
then  bringing  it  back  to  my  mind  in  the  depth 
of  my  trouble.  You  know  what  foolish 
things  I  used  to  say  about  him,  knowing 
nothing  of  him  all  the  while.  And  yet  he 
was  the  man  who  was  to  give  me  comfort  and 
help  when  every  thing  else  failed  me.  It  is 
wonderful  how  I  feel  able  to  speak  to  him  as 
I  never  have  done  to  any  one  before ;  and 
how  every  word  he  says  to  me  enters  my 
heart,  and  has  a  new  meaning  for  me.  I 
think  it  must  be  because  he  has  felt  life  more 
deeply  than  others,  and  has  a  deeper  faith. 
I  believe  every  thing  he  says  at  once.  His 
words  come  to  me  like  rain  on  the  parched 
ground.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  before 
as  if  I  could  see  beMnd  people's  words,  as 
one  sees  behind  a  screen.  But  in  Mr.  Tryan 
it  is  his  very  soul  that  speaks." 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,  I  love  and  bless  him 
for  your  sake,  if  he  has  given  you  any  com- 
fort. I  never  believed  the  harm  people  said 
of  him,  though  I  had  no  desire  to  go  and 
hear  him,  for  I  am  contented  with  old-fash- 
ioned ways.  I  find  more  good  teaching 
than  I  can  practise  in  reading  my  Bible  at 
home,  and  hearing  Mr.  Crewe  at  church. 
But  your  wants  are  different,  my  dear,  and 
we  are  not  all  led  by  the  same  road.  That 
was  certainly  good  advice  of  Mr.  Tryan's  you 
told  me  of  last  night — that  we  should  con- 
sult some  one  that  may  interfere  for  you  with 
your  husband ;  and  I've  been  turning  it  over 
in  my  mind  while  I've  been  lying  awake  in 
the  night.  I  think  no  body  will  do  so  well 
as  Mr.  Benjamin  Landor,  for  we  must  have 
a  man  that  knows  the  law,  and  that  Robert 
is  rather  afraid  of.  And  perhaps  he  could 
bring  about  an  agreement  for  you  to  Uve 
apart.  Your  husband's  bound  to  maintain 
you,  you  know ;  and,  if  you  liked,  we  could 
move  away  from  Millby  and  live  somewhere 
else." 
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**  O,  mother,  we  must  do  nothing  yet :  I 
must  think  about  it  a  little  longer.  I  have 
a  different  feeling  this  morning  from  what  I 
had  yesterday.  Something  seems  to  tell 
me  that  I  must  go  back  to  Robert  some- 
time— after  a  little  while.  I  loved  him  onoe 
better  than  all  the  world,  and  I  have  never 
had  any  children  to  love.  There  were  things 
in  me  that  were  T»:ong,  and  I  should  like  to 
make  up  for  them  if  I  can." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  won't  persuade  yon. 
Think  of  it  a  little  longer.  But  something 
must  be  done  soon." 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  my  bonnet,  and  shawl, 
and  black  gown  here ! "  said  Janet,  after  a 
few  minutes'  silence.  ''I  should  like  to  go 
to  Paddiford  church  and  hear  Mr.  Tryan. 
There  would  be  no  fear  of  my  meeting  Rob- 
ert, for  he  never  goes  out  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  go 

to  the  house  and  fetch  your  clothes,"  said 
Mrs.  Raynor. 

"  O  no,  no !  I  must  stay  quietly  here  while 
you  two  go  to  church.  I  will  be  Mrs.  Petti- 
fer's  maid,  and  get  the  dinner  ready  for  her 
by  the  time  she  comes  back.  Dear  good 
woman !  She  was  so  tender  to  me  when  she 
took  me  in,  in  the  night,  mother,  and  all  the 
next  day,  when  I  couldn't  speak  a  word  to 
her,  to  thank  her." 

CHAPTER    XXT. 

The  servants  at  Dempster's  felt  some  sur- 
prise when  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
of  Saturday  had  passed,  and  still  their  mis- 
tress did  not  reappear. 

"  It's  very  odd,"  said  Kitty,  the  housemaid, 
as  she  trimmed  her  next  week's  cap,  while 
Betty,  the  middle-aged  cook,  looked  on  with 
folded  arms.  "  Do  you  think  as  Mrs.  Ray- 
nor was  ill  and  sent  for  the  missis  afore  we 
was  up  ?  " 

« 0,"  said  Betty,  "  if  it  had  been  that, 
she'd  ha'  been  back'ards  an'  for'ards  three  or 
four  times  afore  now;  leastways,  she'd  ha, 
sent  little  Ann  to  let  us  know." 

"There's  summat  up  more  nor  usal  be- 
tween her  an'  the  master,  thai  you  may  depend 
on,"  said  Kitty.  "  I  know  those  clothes  as 
was  lyin'  i'  the  drawing-room  yesterday,  when 
the  company  was  come,  meant  summat  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  that  was  what  they've 
had  a  fresh  row  about  She's  p'raps  gone 
away,  an's  made  up  her  mind  not  to  come 
backagain.'* 
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An'  i'  the  right  on't  too,"  said  Betty.  "  Td 
ha'  pverrun  him  long  afore  now,  if  it  had 
been  me.  I  wouldn't  stan'  bein'  mauled  as 
she  is  by  no  husband,  not  if  he  was  the  big- 
gest lord  i'  the  land.  It's  poor  work  bein'  a 
wife  at  that  price :  Td  sooner  be  a  cook  wi- 
out  pcrkises,  an'  hev  roast,  an'  boil,  an'  fry, 
an'  bake,  all  to  mind  at  once.  She  may  well 
do  as  she  does.  I  know  I'm  glad  enough  of 
a  drop  o'  summat  myself  when  I'm  plagued. 
I  feel  very  low,  like,  to-night ;  I  think  I  shall 
put  my  beer  i'  the  saucepan  an'  warm  it." 

"What  a  one  you  are  for  warmin'  your 
beer,  Betty !  I  couldn't  abide  it — nasty  bitter 
stuff! " 

"  It's  fine  talkin';  if  you  was  a  cook  you'd 
know  what  belongs  to  bein'  a  cook.  It's  none 
so  nice  to  hev  a  sinkin'at  your  stomach,  I  can 
tell  you.  You  wouldn't  think  so  much  o'  fine 
ribbins  i'  your  cap  then." 

"  Well,  well,  Betty,  don't  be  grumpy.  Liza 
Thomson,  as  is  at  Phipps',  said  to  me  last 
Sunday,  'I  wonder  you'll  stay  at  Dempster's,' 
she  says,  *  such  goins  on  as  there  is.'  But  I 
says,  *  There's  things  to  put  up  wi'  in  ivery 
place,  an'  you  may  change,  an'  change,  an' 
not  better  yourself  when  all's  said  an'  done.' 
Lors!  why,  Liza  told  me  herself  as  Mrs. 
Phipps  was  as  skinny  as  skinny  i'  the  kitchen, 
Sot  all  they  keep  so  much  company ;  and  as 
for  follyers,  she's  as  cross  as  a  turkey-cock  if 
.slie  finds  'em  out  There's  nothin'  of  that 
sort  i'  the  missis.  How  pretty  she  come  an' 
spoke  to  Job  last  Sunday !  There  isn't  a  good- 
natur'der  woman  i'  the  world,  that's  my  belief 
— an'  hansome  too.  I  al'ys  think  there's 
nobody  looks  half  so  well  as  the  missis  when 
she's  got  her  'air  done  nice.  Lors !  I  wish 
Fd  got  long  'air  like  her — my  'air's  a-comin' 
off  dreadful" 

"There'll  be  fine  work  to-morrow,  I  ex- 
pect," said  Betty,  "  when  the  master  comes 
home,  an'  Dawes  a-swearin'  as  he'll  niver  do 
a  stroke  o'  work  for  him  again.  It'll  be  good 
fun  if  he  sets  the  justice  on  him  for  cut  tin' 
him  wi'  the  whip;  the  master  '11  p'raps  get 
his  comb  cut  for  once  in  his  life ! " 

**  Why,  he  was  in  a  temper  like  a  fi-end  this 
morning,"  said  Kitty.  **  I  dare  say  it  was 
along  o'  what  had  happened  wi'  the  missis. 
We  shall  have  a  pretty  house  wi'  him  if  she 
doesn't  come  back— hell  want  to  be  leatherin' 
us,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  He  must  hev  some- 
'.thin'  t'  ill-use  when  he's  in  a  passion." 

'^  Fd  tek  care  he  didn't  leather  me— no,  not 


if  he  was  my  husban'  ten  time  o'er ;  Fd  pour 
hot  drippin'  on  him  sooner.  But  the  missis 
hesn't  a  sperrit  like  me.  Hell  mek  her  come 
back,  you'll  see ;  he'll  come  round  her  some-  4 
how.  There's  no  likelihood  of  her  coming 
back  to-night  though ;  so  I  should  think  we 
might  fasten  the  doors  and  go  to  bed  when 
we  like." 

On  Sunday  morning,  however,  Kitty's  mind 
became  disturbed  by  more  definite  and  alarm- 
ing conjectures  about  her  mistress.  While 
Betty,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  un- 
wonted leisure,  was  sitting  down  to  continue 
a  letter  which  had  long  lain  unfinished  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  her  Bible,  Kitty  came 
running  into  the  kitchen  and  said, 

''  Lor !  Betty,  I'm  all  of  a  tremble ;  you 
might  knock  me  down  wi'  a  feather.  I've* 
just  looked  into  the  missis's  wardrobe,  an' 
there's  both  her  bonnets.  She  must  ha'  gone 
wi'out  her  bonnet.  An'  then  I  remember  as 
her  night-clothes  wasn't  on  the  bed  yisterday 
momin' ;  I  thought  she'd  put  'em  away  to  be 
washed ;  but  she  hedn't,  for  I've  been  lookin.' 
It's  my  belief  he's  murdered  her,  and  shut 
her  up  i'  that  closet  as  he  keeps  locked  al'ys. 
He's  capible  on't." 

"  Lors-ha'-massy,  why  you'd  better  run  to 
Mrs.  Ra)iior*s  an'  see  iJP  she's  there,  arter  alL 
It  was  p'raps  all  a  lie." 

Mrs.  Raynor  had  returned  home  to  give 
directions  to  her  little  maiden,  when  Kitty, 
with  the  elaborate  manifestation  of  alarm 
which  servants  delight  in,  rushed  in  without 
knocking,  and  holding  her  hands  on  her  heart 
as  if  the  consequences  to  that  organ  were 
likely  to  be  very  serious,  said, 

"  If  you  please  'm,  is  the  missis  here  ?  " 

**  No,  Kitty ;  why  are  you  come  to  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  'm,  she's  niver  been  at  home  since 
yesterday  momin',  since  afore  we  was  up ;  an' 
we  thought  somethin'  must  ha'  happened  to 
her." 

"No,  don't  be  frightened,  Kitty.  Your 
mistress  is  quite  safe ;  I  know  where  she  is. 
Is  your  master  at  home  P  " 

"  No  'm  ;  he  went  out  yesterday  momin', 
an'  said  he  shouldn't  be  back  afore  to-night" 

"  Well,  Kitty,  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  mistress.  You  needn't  say  any 
thing  to  any  one  about  her  being  away  from 
home.  I  shall  call  presently,  and  fetch  her 
gown  and  bonnet  She  wants  them  to  put 
on." 

Kitty,  perceiving  there  was  a  mystery  she 
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was  not  to  inquire  into,  returned  to  Orchard 
Street,  really  glad  to  know  that  her  mistress 
was  safe,  but  disappointed  nevertheless  at 
^  being  told  that  she  was  not  to  be  frightened. 
She  was  soon  followed  by  Mrs.  Raynor  in 
quest  of  the  gown  and  bonnet.  The  good 
mother,  on  learning  that  Dempster  was  not 
at  home,  had  at  once  thought  that  she  could 
gratify  Janet's  wish  to  go  to  Paddiford  church. 

"  See,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  she  entered 
Mrs.  Pettifer's  parlor ;  "  IVe  brought  you  your 
black  clothes.  Robert's  not  at  home,  and  is 
not  coming  till  this  evening.  I  couldn't  find 
your  best  black  gown,  but  this  will  do.  I 
wouldn't  bring  any  thing  else,  you  know; 
but  there  can't  be  any  objection  to  my  fetching 
clothes  to  cover  you.  You  can  go  to  Paddi- 
ford church  now,  if  you  likej;  and  I  will  go 
with  you." 

"  That's  a  dear  mother !  Then  well  all 
three  go  together.  Come  and  help  me  to 
get  ready.  Good  little  Mrs.  Crewe !  It  will 
Tex  her  sadly  that  I  should  go  to  hear  Mr. 
Tr}'an.  But  I  must  kiss  her,  and  make  it  up 
with  her." 

Many  eyes  were  turned  on  Janet  with  a 
look  of  surprise  as  she  walked  up  the  aisle  of 
Paddiford  church.  She  felt  a  little  tremor  at 
the  notice  she  knew  she  was  exciting,  but  it 
was  a  strong  satisfaction  to  her  that  she  had 
been  able  at  once  to  take  a  step  that  would 
let  her  neighbors  know  her  change  of  feeling 
towards  Mr.  Trj^an :  she  had  left  herself  now 
no  room  for  proud  reluctance  or  weak  hesita- 
tion. The  walk  through  the  sweet  spring  air 
had  stimulated  all  her  fresh  hopes,  all  her 
yearning  desires  after  purity,  strength,  and 
peace.  She  thought  she  should  find  a  new 
meaning  in  the  prayers  this  morning;  her 
full  heart,  like  an  overflowing  river,  wanted 
those  ready-made  channels  to  pour  itself 
into ;  and  then  she  should  hear  Mr.  Tryan 
again,  and  his  words  would  fall  on  her  like 
precious  balm,  as  they  had  done  last  night. 
There  was  a  liquid  brightness  in  her  eyes  as 
they  rested  on  the  mere  walls,  the  pews,  the 
weavers  and  colliers  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 
The  commonest  things  seemed  to  touch  the 
spring  of  love  within  her,  just  as,  when  we 
are  suddenly  released  from  an  acute  absorbing 
bodily  pain,  our  heart  and  senses  leap  out 
in  new  freedom ;  we  think  even  the  noise  of 
streets  harmonious,  and  are  ready  to  hug  the 
tradesman  who  is  wrapping  up  our  change. 


A  door  had  been  opened  in  Janet's  cold  dark 
prison  of  self-despair,  and  the  golden  light 
of  morning  was  pouring  in  its  slanting  beams 
through  the  blessed  opening.  There  was 
simlight  in  the  world;  there  was  a  divine 
love  caring  for  her ,  it  had  given  her  an  ear- 
nest of  good  things ;  it  had  been  preparing 
comfort  for  her  in  the  very  moment  when  she 
had  thought  herself  most  forsaken. 

Mr.  Tryan  might  well  rejoice  when  his  eye 
rested  on  her  as  he  enured  his  desk ;  but  he 
rejoiced  with  trembling.  He  could  not  look 
at  the  sweet  hopeful  face  without  remember- 
ing its  yesterday's  look  of  agony  ;  and  there 
was  the  possibility  that  that  look  might 
return. 

Janet's  appearance  at  chiurch  was  greeted 
not  only  by  wondering  eyes,  but  by  kind 
hearts,  and  after  the  service  several  of  Mr. 
Tryan's  hearers  with  whom  she  had  been  on 
cold  terms  of  late,  contrived  to  come  up  to 
her  and  take  her  by  the  hand. 

**  Mother,"  said  Miss  Linnet,  "  do  let  us  go 
and  speak  to  Mrs.  Dempster.  Fm  sure  there's 
a  great  change  in  her  mind  towards  Mr. 
Tryan.  I  noticed  how  eagerly  she  listened  to 
the  sermon,  and  she's  come  with  Mrs.  Pettifer, 
you  see.  We  ought  to  go  and  give  her  a 
welcome  among  us. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  we've  never  spoke  friendly 
these  five  year.  You  know  she's  been  as 
haughty  as  any  thing  since  I  quarrelled  with 
her  husband.  However,  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones :  Fve  no  grudge  agin'  the  poor  thing, 
more  particular  as  she  must  ha'  flew  in  her 
husband's  face  to  come  an'  hear  Mr.  Tryan. 
Yis,  let  us  go  an'  speak  to  her." 

The  friendly  words  and  looks  touched  Janet 
a  h'ttle  too  keenly,  and  Mrs.  Pettifer  wisely 
hurried  her  home  by  the  least  frequented 
road.  When  they  reached  home,  a  violent 
fit  of  weeping,  followed  by  continual  lassi- 
tude, showed  that  the  emotions  of  the  morn- 
ing had  overstrained  her  nerves.  She  was 
suflering,  too,  from  the  absence  of  the  long- 
accustomed  stimulus  which  she  had  promised 
Mr.  Tr}'an  not  to  touch  again.  The  poor 
thing  was  conscious  of  this,  and  dreaded  her 
own  weakness,  as  the  victipi  of  intermittent 
insanity  dreads  the  on-coming  of  the  old  il- 
lusion. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  when  Mrs. 
Raynor  mrged  her  to  lie  down  and!  rest  all 
the  afternoon,  that  she  might  be  the  better 
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prepared  to  see  Mr.  Tryan  in  the  eyening — 
'<  mother  don't  let  me  have  any  thing  if  I  ask 
for  it" 

In  the  mother's  mind  there  was  the  same 
anxiety,  and  in^her  it  was  mingled  with  an- 
other fear — the  fear  lest  Janet,  in  her  present 
excited  state  of  mind,  should  take  some  pre- 
mature step  in  relation  to  her  husband, 
which  might  lead  back  to  all  the  former 
troubles.  The  hint  she  had  thrown  out  in 
the  morning  of  her  wish  to  return  to  him 
after  a  time,  showed  a\iew  eagerness  for  dif- 
ficult duties,  that  only  made  the  long-sad- 
dened, sober  mother  tremble. 

But  as  evening  approached  Janet's  morn- 
ing heroism  all  forsook  her :  her  imagination 
influenced  by  physical  depression  as  well  as 
by  mental  habits,  was  haunted  by  the  vision 
of  her  husband's  return  home,  and  she  began 
to  shudder  with  the  yesterday's  dread.  She 
heard  him  calling  her,  she  saw  him  going 
to  her  mother's  to  look  for  her,  she  felt  sure 
he  would  find  her  out,  and  burst  in  upon  her. 

"  Pray,  pray,  don't  leave  me,  don't  go  to 


church,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Pettifer.  "Yctfi 
and  mother  both  stay  with  me  till  Mr.  Tryan 
comes." 

At  twenty  minutes  past  six  the  church  belk 
were  ringing  for  the  eyening  service,  and 
soon  the  congregation  were  streaming  along 
Orchard  Street  in  the  mellow  sunset.  The 
street  opened  toward  the  west.  The  redy 
half-sunken  sun  shed  a  solemn  splendor  on 
the  every  day  houses,  and  crimsoned  the  win- 
dows   of  Dempster's  projecting  upper  story. 

Suddenly  a  loud  murmur  arose  and  spread 
along  the  stream  of  church-goers,  and  one 
group  after  another  paused  and  looked  back 
ward.  At  the  fax  end  of  the  street,  men, 
accompanied  by  a  miscellaneous  group  ou 
on-lookers,  are  slowly  carrying  something — a 
body  stretched  on  a  door.  Slowly  they  pass 
along  the  middle  of  the  street,  lined  all  the 
way  with  awe-struck  faces,  till  they  turn 
aside  and  pause  in  the  red  smilight  before 
!  Dempster's  door. 

i  It  is  Dempster's  body.  No  one  knows 
.  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead. 


Gavtion  as  to  Loftt  Buildings. — Towers, 
spures,  and  obelisks  of  extravagantly  great 
height  are  occasionally  erected  in  Lngland,  with 
apparently  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  {tie  dan- 
.get  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  earthquakes. 
Tremors  of  the  surface  are  happily  rare  with 
OS,  insomuch  that  one  or  two  generations  some- 
times pass  without  the  experience  of  any  such 
phenomena;  but  it  should  bo  kept  in  mind  that 
they  have  occurred,  of  such  severity  as  to  en- 
danger lofty  buildings,  and  therefore  may  occur 
again.  I  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  ask  if  it 
was  wise  to  build  the  Victoria  Tower  of  the 
new  palace  at  Westminster  to  so  great  an  eleva- 
tion as  three  hundred  feet,  with  a  great  arch- 
way passing  through  the  base,  for  no  longer 
ago  than  February  1750,  there  was  a  shock  so 
much  felt  at  that  spot  as  to  make  the  counsel- 
lors in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  believe  that  the  building  over  their 
heads  was  about  to  fall.  The  shake  of  Novem- 
ber 1755,  moreover,  agitated  many  lakes  in  our 
Island;  and  that  of  August  1816  twisted  a 
steeple  at  Inverness,  which  long  remained  a 
striking  monument  of  a  power  in  nature  which 
in  our  country  we  are  but  too  apt  to  overlook 
and  slight. —  Corxjupondent  of  Chambert* 
Journal. 


aged  to  see  more  objects  of  interest  than  man/ 
less  observant  persons  would  have  seen  in  as 
many  months,  or  perhaps  years,  and  she  con- 
veys her  useful  information  to  her  less  fortu- 
nate friends  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  little  books  for  young 
people  that  has  been  recently  published  in  this 
city. — Journal  of  Commerce, 

We  desire  to  add  our  commendation  to  that  o« 
the  Journal  of  Commerce.  This  book  will  be 
interesting  to  old  readers  as  well  as  to  the 
young. 

It  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  present 
state  of  Herculuneum  and  PompeiL^-Ztvif^ 
^ge. 


"Mary  Brown  at  Pompeii,  in  Italy,*'  is 
the  unpretending  title  of  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting little  book,  just  published  by  Kiggins  & 
£ellogg,  of  this  city.  jOuring  a  week's  visit  to 
Naples  and  its  neighborhood,  the  writer  man- 


Pat  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown.— An  arti- 
cle in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  ike 
Statistical  Society  treats  of  this  suliject  in  a 
way  that  will  be  new  to  many.  The  principal 
ministers  of  state  should  enjoy  incomes  eonalto 
that  of  the  highest  class  of  professional  men. 
A  successful  barrister,  for  instance,  makes  a 
large  income  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  middle 
life;  the  bench  is  then  ready  to  reoeife  the 
judge;  and  when  the  powers  of  the  judge  foil, 
he  may  retire  on  a  pension  of  £8500  or  £5000 
a  year.  A  cabinet  minister,  on  the  other  hand 
— ^with  the  exception  of  the  Lord  Chancellor^ 
has  a  most  precarious  income  of  from  £2000  to 
£5000  a  year,  during  his  nncsrtain  tenure  oi 
office,  and  then  retires  upon  a  pendon  ranging 
from  £1000  to  £2000  a  year.— CAastders^ 
Journal, 


THE  MIKD   OF  THB  BIUTINT  AND  ITS  PBESKKT  ATTITUDI. 

From  The  Economitt  19  Sept. 

THE  MINTD  OF  THE  MUTINY  AND  ITS 
PPJcSENT  ATTITUDE. 

The  assured  confidence  with  which  all  Eng* 
lishmcn  look  to  the  result  of  our  present  In- 
dian calamities  only  renders  the  suspenae 
more  painful  and  exciting  in  which  we  await 
the  first  fruits  of  our  remedial  measures.  In 
the  meantime  we  scan  with  intense  eager- 
ness every  new  feature  of  this  strange  and 
terrible  revolt,  to  see  if  we  can  decipher  the 
sudden  meaning  it  bears,  and  reach  the  real 
state  of  intellect  and  feeling  in  the  native 
army  of  Bengal  from  which  it  has  proceeded. 
The  chequered  news  of  the  last  mail  throws 
many  gleams  of  light  upon  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  mutineers.  We  will  briefly  recount 
it,  and  draw  attention  to  the  features  which 
strike  us  as  giving  the  most  vivid  insight  into 
the  character  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
The  worst,  though  scarcely  the  most  instruc- 
tive and  remarkable  details  of  the  present 
mail  are  from  the  Lower  Ganges,  firom  the 
neighborhood  of  Dinapore,  and  the  province 
of  Behar.  The  last  date  here  is  the  10th  of 
August.  The  Supreme  Government  of  Cal- 
cutta had  at  last  wisely  adopted  the  measure 
of  disarming  the  Governor-General's  body 
g^rd.  As  the  Chinese  troops  (accompanied 
we  hear,  by  Lord  Elgin  himself)  were  arriv- 
ing in  the  Ganges,  it  was,  we  suppose,  no 
longer  in  any  way  needful  to  trust  any  sec- 
tion of  the  untrustworthy  Bengal  army.  And 
as  the  wavering  fire  of  insurrection,  after  ap- 
pearing for  a  time  half-subdued  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Presidency,  was  beginning  to 
break  out  again,  it  was  a  measure  of  common 
precaution  to  cut  off  the  danger  of  contagion 
in  the  capital  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Lord  Canning's  prudence  in  so  long  trusting 
his  guard,  no  one  can  dispute  the  presence  of 
mind  and  gallantry  he  has  shown,  and  it  is  a 
relief  to  feel  he  is  now  under  the  protection 
of  European  troops  alone.  The  firesh  dis- 
turbances in  the  Presidency  and  its  neighbor- 
hood are  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  this 
great  revolt.  The  original  excitement  first 
began  in  Calcutta.  It  was  allayed  and  sup- 
pressed by  the  energy  of  the  Government. 
Then  it  just  smouldered,  overawed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Euroj)ean  energy,  and  the.  terror 
of  European  arms.  Some  regiments  of  na- 
tive troops  were  even  conspicuously  faithful. 
The  Mahometan  city  of  Patna  had  been  kept 
in  check  by  the  fidelity  of  the  1th,  Sth,  and 
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40th  regiments  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 
It  appears  that  at  last  the  intoxicating  excite- 
ment o?  BO  general  and  long-continued  an  in- 
surrection overcame  their  habitual  reverence 
for  their  English  masters,  and  rendered  them 
unable  to  keep  steady  in  their  duty.  On  the 
23rd  July,  they  mutinied  with  the  12th  Irre- 
gular Cavalry  at  Dinapore  (at  the  junction  of 
the  Gogra  and  the  Ganges),  and  were  driven 
out  mth  much  loss  by  Her  Majesty's  10th 
Foot  Till  the  eleventh  hour  they  were  faith- 
ful, then  being  able  to  resist  the  stream  of  ex- 
citement no  longer,  they  abandoned  themselves 
to  its  current.  They  were  not  alone  in  this  sin- 
gular and  Oriental  line  of  conduct.  The  14th 
Bengal  Infantry  resisted  the  order  to  disarm 
at  Jhelum,  and  has  been  cut  to  pieces  by  a 
detachment  of  Europeans.  All  up  the  course 
of  the  Lower  Ganges,  the  smouldering  ex- 
citement breaks  out  in  wavering  irregpular 
flames.  A  plot  to  murder  the  Europeans  at 
Jessore  and  Benares  had  been  discovered  at 
Midnapore  in  the  Presidency,  and  foiled. 
Moorshedabad  and  Patna,  both  Mahometan 
cities,  are  anxiously  watched  as  the  Mahome- 
tan festival  of  the  Mohurrum  approaches. 
Fortunately,  our  rapidly  arriving  troops  must 
have  restored  tranquility  here  before  this 
time:  but  in  the  meantime  the  mutiny  at 
Dinapore  had  imfortunately  disturbed  the 
rear  of  General  Havelock's  victorious  force, 
and  rendered  it  much  less  likely  that  he  could 
receive  immediate  reinforcements.  Benares 
was  in  danger  from  the  mutineers.  A  de- 
tachment of  our  10th  Foot  had  been  foiled 
in  a  night  attack  on  Arrah,  near  Dinapore, 
where  the  mutineers  had  taken  refuge,  and 
lost  200  men,  two- thirds  of  their  number. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Behar,  and,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  Sir  James  Outram  appointed 
to  the  command  there.  Great  fears  must  be 
entertained  for  the  large  indigo  and  opium 
manufactories  of  that  province — the  '*  Garden 
of  India,"  as  it  is  called ;  for  if  the  mutineers 
spread  over  it,  the  loss  of  property  will  be 
enormous.  The  main  feature  of  these  fresh 
disturbances,  as  concerns  the  character  of  the 
mutiny,  is  the  flickering  resolve,  the  long- 
wavering  mind  of  the  mutineers,  who,  never- 
theless, when  once  in  revolt,  show  that  they 
abandon  themselves  utterly  and  frantically  to 
the  cruel  motiveSf  vrithout  any  evidence  of  the 
heat,  of  passion.  We  see  here  the  features 
of  the  mutiny  in  its  Jirst  stage :  as  we  ad- 
vance up  the  river  we  shall  see  it  in  its  more 
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THB  HIND   0?  THB  MUTIinr  AND  ITS  PRBSSNT  ATTITUDB. 


terrible  deyelopments,  when  all  attempt  at 
self-government  or  obedience  is  drowned  in 
.the  tumultuous  rush  of  the  old  Hindoo  craft 
and  ferocity  to  the  surface  of  their  life.  We 
must  not  forget  that  there  is  not  an  Anglo- 
Indian  now  in  this  country  who  has  not  till 
now  regarded  these  Bengal  Sepoys  as  a  mild 
and  almost  refined  class  of  men, — ^in  short, 
as  "  nature's  gentlemen."  Yet  the  grain  of 
the  real  character,  subdued,  not  by  voluntary 
self-discipline,  but  by  involuntary  respect  for 
English  rule,  comes  out  broadly  and  strongly 
BO  soon  as  the  shadow  of  that  rule  is  re- 
moved. Like  a  long-bent  spring  suffered  to 
recoil,  it  springs  with  accumulated  violence 
against  the  hand  that  has  so  long  kept  it  un- 
der. Involuntary  awe  and  submission  are 
ever  transient  in  their  influence,  and  liable  to 
strong  reaction.  Only  free  and  voluntary  sdf- 
discipline  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  charac- 
ter— and  this  course  we  could  not  give  to  the 
Hindoo. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
great  disaster,  which  we  see  in  Oude  and  the 
North- West  Thence  our  accounts  are  almost 
completely  cheering,  if  anything  can  be  called 
cheering  in  any  way  associated  with  tragedy 
so  horrible  and  black.  Under  General  Have- 
lock,  the  78th  Highlanders  have  renewed  the 
glory  they  won  at  Assaye  when  commanded 
by  a  still  greater  generaL  Between  the  8th 
and  the  30th  of  July,  with  at  most  1,300 
men,  this  intrepid  commander,  ably  aided  by 
General  Neill  with  his  few  Madras  Fusileers, 
has  marched  a  direct  distance  of  considerably 
more  than  150  miles,  three  times  defeated 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  mutineers,  13,000 
in  number,  and  re-occupied  Cawnpore,  too 
late  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  the  recent  mas- 
sacre; he  had  left  that  city  to  march  on 
Bithoor,  which  he  found  abandoned,  had  a 
fourth  time  defeated  a  powerful  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  in  full  march  on  Lucknow 
when  cholera  broke  out  amongst  his  men, 
and  compelled  a  retreat  to  Cawnpore  to  leave 
the  sick  and  to  await  reinforcements.  We  do 
not  greatly  fear  that  this  delay  will  endanger 
Lucknow.  A  Ghoorka  force  was  expected 
to  relieve  the  city ;  and  within  a  very  few 
days  reinforcement,  in  spite  of  the  Dinapore 
mutinies,  would,  probably  reach  General 
Havelock  from  the  Presidency,  and  enable 
him  to  proceed.  It  was  on  or  about  the  30th 
of  July,  apparently,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Cawnpore.     All  his  moTementa 


show  that  a  trifling  reinforcement,  sufficient 
only  to  replace  the  victims  of  disease  in  his 
small  force,  would  enable  this  resolute  com- 
mander to  relieve  Lucknow,  which  is  within 
50  miles  of  Cawnpore.  And  we  cannot 
doubt  that  forces  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
were  even  then  on  their  route  up  the  river, 
and  available  for  this  purpose,  unless  the  dis- 
turbances in  Bahar  should  have  detained 
them. 

The  insight  given  into  the  character  of  the 
mutineers  by  the  fuller  news  from  this  portion 
of  the  revolted  districts  is  painful  enough. 
We  see  the  great  predominance  of  ferocious 
motives  over  ferocious  imtinctt  which  make 
so  striking  a  contrast  between  the  Oriental 
and  the  European.  English  soldiers  have 
shown  themselves  ferocious  and  passionate 
and  licentious  enough,  when  they  have  had 
their  unbridled  way,  as  in  the  storming  of 
many  a  town.  But  theirs  is  the  ferocity  of  a 
savage  beast  The  Sepoy  seems  to  give  a 
coiQplete  loose  to  his  ferocious  wishes  without 
being  impelled  to  passionate  or  fiery  action. 
Their  caution  and  calmness  remain.  Nena 
Sahib  gives  food  for  two  days  to  the  garrison 
of  Cawnpore ;  he  offers  them  boats  for  their 
escape;  in  the  meantime  he  is  erecting 
masked  batteries  on  the  shore  for  the  express 
purpose  of  destro)ing  the  fugitives  comforta- 
bly without  risk  of  a  last  conflict,  as  soon  as 
they  are  embarked  on  the  Ganges.  He  sends 
boatmen  of  his  own  with  them ;  at  a  given 
signal  the  boatmen  jump  out  and  swim  to  the 
shore,  and  the  masked  batteries  open  on  the 
defenceless  English.  What  cool  and  rational 
cruelty  is  this !  It  is  not  brutality^ — ^it  is  not 
the  action  of  the  Bengal  tiger :  it  is  an  intel- 
lectualized  and  timid  tiger  with  tiger-motive 
and  human  plan.  The  cruelty  to  the  ladies, 
too,  seems  to  haive  been  of  the  same  horrible 
kind ;  not  lust,  but  an  intellectual  desire  to 
revenge  the  sense  of  a  race's  long  subordina- 
tion. What  a  fearful  and  vivid  picture  those 
words  call  up  in  which  one  of  the  victorious 
force  describe  the  room  that  was  the  scene  of 
the  massacre: — ^''Long  tresses  of  hair — 
dresses  covered  with  blood — here  and  there 
a  work-box  or  a  bonnet"  These  traces  of 
everyday  domestic  life  give  a  terrible  pathos 
to  the,  tragic  reality. 

Passmg  on  to  the  news  from  Delhi,  we 
have  again  to  record  accounts  on  the  whole 
cheering.  At  Agra  there  had  been  success. 
The  Kotah  contingent  and  other  rebeb  had 
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been  entirely  dispersed.  Brigadier-General 
Nicholson,  after  completely  and  finally  rout- 
ing the  Sealkote  mutineers  was  marching  to 
relieve  the  force  before  Delhi.  General  Keid, 
incapacitated  by  illness,  had  given  place  to 
Brigadier  Wilson  in  command  of  the  besieging 
army — a  man,  we  understand,  in  every  way 
equal  to  his  task,^-cool,  keen,  and  courage- 
ous. Reinforcements  from  the  Pimjab,— 
thanks  to  Major  Edwardes*  wisdom  and  influ- 
ence— were  pouring  in.  The  sallies  of  the 
mutineers  had  been  uniformly  repelled  with 
heavy  loss.  We  have  a  glimpse  too  of  life 
within  the  walls  of  Delhi,  which  is  very 
graphic  and  impressive.  The  Sepoys  plun- 
dered and  oppressed  the  city.  The  Sepoys 
who  had  appropriated  the  first  booty  were 
constantly  quarrelling  with  the  poorer  Sepoys 
who  had  joined  them  since.  The  former  did 
not  like  to  fight  lest  they  should  lose  their 
wealth ;  and  were  bitterly  reproached  on  this 
account  by  the  latter.  The  puppet  King  had 
little  power.  The  Princes  had  none;  but 
while  professedly  in  command  of  the  troops, 
were  ridiculed  by  the  Sepoys  for  their  cow- 
ardice and  ignorance  of  military  rules.  But 
the  strangest  glimpse  of  the  Asiatic  tempera- 
ment of  the  mutineers  is  contained  in  the 
words :  "  The  King  send  sweetmeats  for  the 
forces  on  the  field,  and  the  guard  at  the  door 
of  the  city  plunder  it  like  the  property  of  an 
enemy."  Nothing  could  throw  a  more  strik- 
ing light  on  the  childish  pleasure-loving,  law- 
less nature  of  men  who  are  fighting  in  a 
hopeless  conflict  for  so  fearful  a  stake.  It 
reads  like  a  passage  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

From  Bombay  the  news  is  less  remarkable 
and  perhaps  more  gloomy.  A  single  regi- 
ment, the  27th  Native  Infantry,  has  mutinied 
at  Kolapore.  Something  of  the  kind  was 
anticipated  in  England.'  By  the  last  mail  it 
had  been  heard  that  the  curious  "cake" 
(dopatta)  mystery  had  appeared  there.  Our 
readers  know  that  before  the  revolt  at  Meerut 
mysterious  cakes  had  been  widely  distributed 
in  many  villages  of  the  neighboring  districts, 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Euro- 
peans, without  however  leading  to  any  expla- 
nation. The  difficulty  felt  was  that  the  cakes 
were  chiefly  distributed  where  no  mutiny 
eventually  broke  out.  Still  the  thing  was 
noted,  and  when  the  same  phenomenon  hap- 
pened in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  anticipa- 
tions were  formed  of  some  spread  of  the 
revolt.    The  worst  feature  id  the  Kolapore 


mutiny  is  that  it  is  an  outbreak  at  an  entirely 
new  point  Kolapore  is  far  South  of  Poonah, 
and  not  in  any  proximity  to  the  districts 
hitherto  disturbed.  The  irritating  cause  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  as  usual,  Mahometan. 
Fortunately,  European  forces  were  arriving 
from  the  Maiuitius.  The  immortal  33rd  and 
a  company  of  the  Royal  Artillery  had  ar- 
rived in  Bombay,  and  they  would  bring  with 
them,  we  trust,  the  fortune  of  their  former 
great  commander.  Some  alarm  in  neighbor- 
ing districts  had  been  felt,  but  seemed  to  sub- 
side with  the  presence  of  a  strong  European 
force.  Lord  Elphinstone's  presence  of  mind 
and  large  sagacity  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  emergency,  Mahometan  plotters,  whose 
letters  were  fortunately  intercepted,  had  been 
arrested.  And  confidence  was  completely 
restored  in  Bombay. 

The  dopatta,  or  cake  mystery,  to  which  we 
have  referred  above,  represents  most  strik- 
ingly the  utter  ignorance  of  native  thoughts 
and  purposes  in  which  the  Europeans  may 
live  in  the  midst  of  their  Indian  subjects. 
From  first  to  last  we  have  obtained  scarcely 
any  information  from  native  sources  as  to 
their  aims,  motives,  or  plans.  Yet  the  char- 
acter of  the  mutiny  is  not  so  obscure.  Hesi- 
tatmg,  guided  at  first  by  calculations  of  result, 
afterwards  by  the  mere  infection  of  restless 
excitement,  the  ambition  of  regiment  after 
regiment  has  been  fanned  into  flame.  This 
course  once  taken,  they  have  felt  all  return 
hopeless ;  and  yet  the  same  timid  and  cautious 
conduct  has  been  combined  with  the  most 
unbridled  license  given  to  motives  of  revenge ; 
the  old  childishness  and  love  of  pleasure 
remains  amidst  the  thirst  for  gain  and  blood ; 
their  cruelty  is  cold,  and  their  panics  alone 
are  passionate;  but  over  all  these  lies  the 
impenetrable  reserve  of  an  alien  race.  We 
can  never  seemingly  count  upon  their  practi- 
cal course,  so  much  does  it  wind  about  with 
the  windings  of  excitement  and  fear;  but 
the  true  grain  of  their  nature  in  every  course 
of  conduct  we  probably  understand  even 
better  than  they  understand  it  themselves. 

From  The  Economist  Sept.  19. 
WHAT  IS  CERTAIN  AND  WHAT  IS  DOUBT 
FUL.  IN  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
A  CONSIDERABLE  time  must  elapse  before 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  assign  with  confi- 
dence, or  to  enumerate  with  any  approach  to 
completeness,  all  the  causes  which  have  com- 
bined, to  produce  the  Indian  outbreak,  and  to 
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give  to  it  its  peculiar  features  of  treachery 
and  atrocity.  That  these  causes  have  been 
many  and  various  it  is  impossible  to  doubt : 
—several  of  them  may  be  still  undiscovered ; 
in  our  actual  state  of  ignorance  we  may  as- 
sign too  much  influence  to  some  and  too  lit- 
tle influence  to  others; — and  peace  must 
have  been  long  restored  and  passions  must 
have  been  quenched  in  the  satiety  of  ven- 
geance, or  must  have  had  time  to  subside  by 
natural  exhaustion,  before  knowledge  will 
bear  fruit  in  wisdom,  and  a  thorough  insight 
into  past  misconduct  or  mistakes  shall  enable 
tu  to  inaugurate  a  sounder  and  more  success- 
ful policy  for  the  future.  But  there  are  a 
few  points  which  are  already  clear  to  our 
own  minds,  and  which  two  or  three  state- 
ments and  suggestions  will,  we  think,  enable 
us  to  make  clear  to  our  readers  also. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  is  neither  the 
revolt  of  a  people  nor  the  mutiny  of  an  army 
against  personal  wrongs  or  intolerable  op- 
pressions. Towards  both  we  may  have  acted 
incautiously  and  injudiciously ;  towards  both 
we  may  have  come  short  of  the  full  measure 
of  our  duty ;  towards  both  we  may  have  sins 
of  omission  to  repair ;  in  the  eyes  of  both  we 
may  have  the  ineradicable  vices  of  a  foreign  or- 
igin, a  forcible  conquest,  and  an  incomprehen- 
sible and  repulsive  faith.  But  this  is  the  full  ex- 
tent to  which  the  most  self-accusing  candor  will 
allow  us  to  go  without  transgressing  notorious 
and  undisputed  truth.  To  the  people — 
by  jvhich  term  we  mean  the  masses  of  peas- 
ants, traders,  and  civilians, — all  in  fact  except 
the  nobles,  the  princes,  and  the  soldiers — 
we  have  uniformly  and  universally  for  a  long 
series  of  years  acted  with  a  justice  and  a  con- 
sideration to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
strangers.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
▼ery  systematic  and  penetrating  regpularity 
of  our  rule  may  in  some  quarters  have  been 
felt  as  a  grievance.  It  is  possible  that  some 
may  be  senseless  enough  to  prefer  the  chances 
of  ruinous  extortion  to  the  certainty  of  mod- 
erate but  unescapable  taxation.  It  is  even 
probable  that  in  districts  which  have  been 
long  under  our  steady  but  equitable  adminis- 
tntion,  the  horrors  of  the  past  from  which 
we  rescued  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  may  be 
forgotten,  and  the  felt  pressure  of  the  Pres- 
ent, mild  and  impartial  as  in  comparison  it 
is,  may  be  alone  remembered.  But  though 
our  rule  may  not  be  to  the  Hindoos  the  bless- 
ing which  it  might  have  been,  there  can  be 


no  doubt  that  is  a  blessing.  And  though  iti 
superiority  to  the  syiBtems  which  preceded  it 
may  not  be  felt  and  recognised  as  widely  or  as 
keenly  as  could  be  wished,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  is  felt  and  recognized  by  all  the 
industrious  and  well-disposed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  British  India.  Prop- 
erty is  secmre;  rights  are  respected,  life  is  pro- 
tected, justice  is  «done,  to  a  degree  which 
never  was  approached  und^r  any  native  Prince 
or  foreign  Conqueror  before.  Again :  The 
army^ — the  revolting  soldiery  that  is — ^had 
literally  not  the  shadow  of  a  grievance  to  al- 
lege against  us.  Their  pay  was  liberal; 
their  pensions  ample  and  secure ;  their  disci- 
pline mild  even  to  laxity;  the  toils  and  ef- 
forts exacted  from  them  moderate  in  the  ex- 
treme. Their  prejudices  were  respected  to 
the  very  verge — and  sometimes  even  beyond 
the  verge— of  prudence,  and  often  at  great 
inconvenience  to  ourselves,  and  at  considera- 
ble mischief  to  the  service.  Their  follies  and 
childish  discontents  were  borne  with,  hu- 
mored, and  soothed  away;  and,  what  was 
worse,  their  derelictions  of  duty  and  indi- 
cations of  mutinous  temper  were  passed  over 
and  hushed  up,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  are 
now  reaping  the  lamentable  but  natural  fruits. 
The  Sepoys  found  us  so  indulgent,  that  they 
concluded  we  must  be  either  soft  or  timid. 
They  found  us  so  enduring  and  so  forgiving, 
that  they  fancied  we  should  endure  and  for- 
give any  thing.  Neither  the  people  nor  the 
army,  then,  had  any  practical  grievance  to 
revolt  against,  or  any  individual  or  national 
wrongs  to  avenge.  None  have  been  allied, 
and  the  incidents  of  the  rebellion  point  to 
none. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Native  Princes 
and  nobility — ^with  the  Mahometan  rulers 
and  the  Hindoo  gentry — ^with  the  ministers 
and  political  intriguers  throughout  Hindos- 
tan.  The  Mahometan  conquerors  we  had 
superseded — the  native  Sovereigns  we  had 
reduced  to  insignificance  or  had  absorbed — the 
Hindoo  nobles  and  wealthy  patricians  who  as 
ministers  and  warriors  used  to  lead  armies 
and  govern  States,  to  wield  power  and  to 
gorge  themselves  with  plunder — all  these  we 
had  shorn  of  their  grandeur  and  deprived  of 
their  career.  The  Indian  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  station  who  used  to  command  regiments 
in  our  service,  or  in  that  of  our  enemies  or 
our  allies,  found  their  occupation  gone.  We 
no  longer  allowed  them  to  rise  to  high  com- 
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mand  in  our  own  armies ;  our  enemies  were 
all  conquered,  and  our  allies  had  in  many  in- 
stances the  troops  they  still  retained  officered 
by  Englishmen.  Every  fresh  State  we  con- 
quered or  annexed  added  inevitably  to  our 
secret  enemies  by  a  double  process : — the  sur 
perseded  Princes,  and  all  who  had  found 
pride,  or  profit,  or  ambition,  in  serving  them, 
found  a  common  interest  in  hating  us.  A 
plot  on  the  part  of  all  the  great  and  all  the 
mischievous  to  extirpate  the  British  intruders 
who  had  reduced  them  to  insignificance 
and  harmlessness,  and  under  whose  strong 
and  rigid  administration  their  misrule  could 
not  exist  or  raise  its  head, — Mas,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  natural  and  intrinsically 
probable  events; — and  the  rebellion  and  mu- 
tiny we  have  witnessed,  which  was  not  an  ef- 
fort to  avenge  wrongs  or  to  throw  off"  op- 
pression, waSf  beyond  question,  a  political 
conspiracy  engendered  by  jwincely  ambition 
and  ministerial  intrigue,  baffled  and  discon- 
tented, and  seeking  to  recover  a  position  and 
an  arena  for  activity. 

Nor  is  the  correctness  of  this  view  of  the 
case  at  all  impunged,  as  some  seem  to  im- 
agine, by  the  fact  that  Hindoos  and  Mahome- 
tans are  alike  implicated  in  the  plot,  and 
appear  to  have  acted  from  the  first  in  unison. 
It  is  true  that  these  races  are  mutually  hostile 
and  repellent.  They  stood  originally  in  the 
relations  of  victors  and  vanquished — relations 
which  are  rarely  amicable.  Their  religious 
creeds  and  afiections  are  diametrically  op- 
posed. But  they  have  long  sincer  been  fused 
into  an  unnatural  alliance  by  community  of 
defeat  and  community  of  disappointment. 
The  Mahometans  hate  Christianity  even  more 
than  they  despise  Brahminism;  and  the 
Hindoos  entertain  greater  dread  of  Christian- 
ity, the  mild  religion  of  their  present  masters, 
than  of  Islamism,  whose  fierce  methods  of 
conversion  they  have  probably  forgotten.  It 
is  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  both  should 
combine  against  a  common  conqueror  and  a 
common  master.  In  all  rebellions  and  con- 
spiracies, there  are  two  parties, — the  planners 
and  the  instruments,  the  agents  and  their 
tools,  the  deceivers  and  their  dupes,  the  fools 
who  do  the  work  and  the  knaves  who  profit 
by  the  spoil.  In  the  present  instance  every 
thing  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  deliber- 
ate and  widely  spread  plot  has  been  laid  by 
Mahometan  Princes  and  Ministers^  aided  by 
Hindoo  politicians  eminent  by  position  or 


ability,  for  the  entire,  sudden,  and  simultane- 
ous overthrow  of  the  British  dominion  and 
the  extirpation  or  expulsion  of  all  Europeans 
from  the  land.  That  the  Bengal  Army,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  Hindoos,  should  have  so 
readily  fallen  in  the  trap  and  have  made 
themselves  the  tools  of  their  wily  employers 
and  former  oppressors,  will  seem  less  strange 
if  we  consider  for  a  moment  how  these  men 
have  been  treated  by  us  and  what  are  the 
special  and  inherent  features  of  their  charac- 
ter. In  the  first  place,  we  have,  especially  of 
late,  treated  them  with  an  indulgence  and  a 
leniency  certain  to  be  misinterpreted  and 
abused  by  Orientals,  whose  peculiarity  it  is 
never  to  appreciate  generosity  or  mildness 
and  always  to  regard  forbearance  as  a  sign  of 
conscious  timidity  or  weakness.  The  con- 
sistent behavior  of  their  native  sovereigniB 
and  masters  from  immemorial  time  has  en- 
graven this  mode  of  reasoning  indelibly  upon 
their  minds.  So  that  while  we  fancied  we 
were  persuading  them  to  love  us,  we  were  in 
fact  only  imteaching  them  to  fear  us.  Before 
the  mutiny  broke  out,  the  control  of  a  whole- 
some terror  had  been  deplorably  weakened  or 
withdrawn. 

Then,  the  mass  of  Hindoos,  with  all  their 
artificial  and  perverse  civilization,  have  at  bot- 
tom many  of  the  characteristics  of  children 
and  of  savages.  They  are  ignorant ;  they  are 
superstitious ;  they  are  excitable.     Theirs  is 

<*  The  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage." 

Their  passions  are  readily  aroused  by  oratory 
or  by  taunts.  They  are  easily  persuaded  of 
the  most  monstrous  absurdities.  From  many 
corroborative  statements  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  both  through  public  and 
private  channels,  there  can,  we  think,  remain 
no  doubt  that  the  Hindoos  in  the  army  were 
persuaded  by  the  crafty  intriguers  who  were 
sent  among  them,  that  we  had  a  deliberate 
design  against  their  religion.  But  consider- 
able misapprehension  has  existed  here  as  to 
the  precise  nature  Of  their  fear  and  of  the 
design  they  thus  attributed  to  us.  It  was 
not  conversion  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word  that  they  dreaded.  It  was  not  the  per- 
suasion or  the  reasoning  of  our  missionaries. 
The  language  used  by  themselves  explains 
exactly  what  they  meant-— as  far  as  they 
allowed  thepselves  time  to  explain  it  to  their 
own  minds.  The  prisoners  who  have  beien 
questioned  as  to  the  causes  of  then:  motsiij 
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concur  in  declaring  that  they  were  told  *'  the 
Oovemment  was  going  to  take  away  their 
religion"  They  had,  as  a  rule,  they  said,  no 
complaint  against  the  officers  whom  they 
assailed,  except  that  they  had  concealed  and 
&Yored  this  black  and  incomprehensible 
design.  They  had  a  marvellous  impression 
of  our  mysterious  power.  The  electric  tele- 
graph and  the  railways  had  done  much  to 
deepen  and  perplex  this  impression.  They 
saw  that  whatever  we  resolved  to  do,  that 
ire  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  and  often  by 
means  incomprehensible  to  them.  And  they 
fimcied  we  were  going  to  "  take  away  their 
religion  "  by  some  magic  of  which  they  were 
to  be  the  helpless  victims.  They  imagined 
ire  could  "  take  away  **  their  religion  by  some 
process  similar  to  that  by  which  we  "  take 
away''  their  property;  and  that  by  some 
legerdemain  on  our  part  with  which  their 
foUl  or  consent  would  have  nothing  to  do, 
ihey  would  wake  some  morning  and  find 
themselves  Christians.  The  cartridges,  about 
irhich  so  much  misapprehension  existed  and 
so  many  lies  have  been  told,  they  were  per- 
suaded were  one  of  the  means  to  be  employed 
for  producing  this  result — a  result  which  they 
aeem  to  have  considered  as  rather  material 
than  moral  in  its  nature.  That  they  could 
be  led  to  entertain  this  strange  belief  serves 
to  show  the  sort  of  childish  minds  we  have  to 
deal  with. 

Other  points  of  certainty  and  doubt  we 
must  reserve  for  future  exposition. 

From  The  Eeonomist,  26  Sept. 
THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  PICTURR 
Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  be  graver  than  the 
eiisis  in  India  and  nothing  more  *' horrible 
and  heartrrending  **  than  the  details  of  many 
of  the  catastrophes  which  have  desolated  ^d 
disgraced  that  country.  A  few  thousand 
Europeans  scattered  among  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  Asiatics,  have  been  suddenly 
called  upon  to  fight  for  existence  and  for  em- 
]ure  i  and  they  have  had  to  defend  their  con- 
quests against  the  very  men  through  whose 
instrumentality  they  had  won  them.  A  man's 
foes  have  been  those  of  his  own  household : 
in  the  dead  of  night  we  have  been  treacher- 
cuily  assailed,  in  the  crisis  of  battle  we  have 
been  basely  deserted,  by  the  very  servants 
irho  had  eaten  our  salt,  by  the  |ery  soldiers 
irhom  we  had  led  to  victory.  And  we,  a 
people  in  the  fioremoet  lanka  of  European 


civilization,  accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries 
and  refinements  and  gentle  manners  and 
courteous  amenities  of  the  most  polished  and 
fkdle  existence,  have,  in  the  persons  of  our 
sons  and  daughters,  our  brethren  and  sisters, 
been  compelled  to  endure  brutalities  and  tor- 
tures at  the  very  thought  of  which  the  brain 
almost  gives  way — atrocities  such  as  no 
European  ferocity,  even  when  inspired  and 
sharpened  by  a  persecuting  superstition,  ever 
yet  dreamed  of  inflicting  on  its  victims. 

Yet  amid  all  these  horrors  and  these 
dangers— -of  which  every  fresh  mail  that 
arrives  from  the  East  brings  renewed  and 
aggravated  tidings — we  may  discern  some 
gleams  of  comfort  and  many  hints  of  warning 
and  instruction,  which  it  would  be  negligent 
and  foolish  not  to  collect  and  treasure  up, — 
some  rays  of  light  where  so  much  is  dark, — 
some  certainties  where  so  much  is  doubtfhL 
And  the  first  thing  which  we  notice,  and  from 
which  we  draw  hope  and  consolation,  is  this : 
— ^while  every  day  brings  us  fresh  proof  of 
the  extensive  character  of  the  rebellion,  of 
the  universality  of  its  prevalencer  through  the 
Bengal  army,  and  of  the  elaborate  and  well- 
planned  conspiracy  of  which  it  is  the  result 
and  outward  expression,  every  day  also  makes 
more  and  more  clear  and  certain  the  fact  that 
it  has  no  single  or  capable  head; — no  war- 
rior, or  Prince,  or  Statesman  has  appeared, 
to  combine  all  the  scattered  movements  into 
one,  to  concentrate  all  the  isolated  successes 
of  the  insurgents  towards  one  great  victory, 
and  to  direct  upon  one  point  and  to  one  end 
the  energies  which  are  now  barren  and  pro- 
fitless from  their  disjointed  character.  The 
Emperor  of  Delhi  or  the  King  of  Oude  may 
be  the  nominal  centre  of  the  plot,  but  these, 
as  we  know,  are  only  powerless  puppets ;  no 
leader,  civil  or  military,  has  stood  forth ;  no 
name  even  has  been  mentioned  as  the  sup- 
posed chief  of  the  insurgents.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  plan  ;  they  do  not  appear 
to  obey  any  general ;  each  man  fights  and 
plunders  for  his  own  profit  and  according  to 
his  own  good  pleasure ; — they  conspired  to 
mutiny  and  murder — there  is  no  indication 
that  they  can  conspire  to  conquer.  In  great 
national  convulsions,  even  where  the  original 
outbreak  proceeds  from  no  single  inspiring  or 
commanding  mind,  it  generally  happens  that 
some  such  natural  chief  is  elicited  by  the 
occasion,  or  created  by  the  emergency.  But 
tbere  k  not  the  aUghlett  appearance  of  thii 
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now;  and  without  this,  the  revolt  may  be 
terrible,  but  can  never  become  formidable. 
The  absence  of  this  is  of  itself  enough  to  quiet 
all  uneasiness  as  to  the  safety  of  our  Empire. 
Again :  the  crisis  through  which  we  are 
passing,  fearful  as  it  is,  is  probably  no  more 
than  was  necessary  to  arouse  us  from  our 
apathy.  The  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  requires  shocks  like  these.  Our 
normal  habit  is  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  we 
find  existing — to  fancy  that  the  actual  is  the 
natural  and  the  necessary — to  pursue  the  old 
system,  however  injudicious — ^to  disregard  all 
symtoms,  however  menacing — to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  exhortations  of  radical  change, 
however  influential  be  the  voice  that  utters 
them.  We  are  essentially  routinier  in  our 
nature.  When  faults  and  flaws  are  so  clearly 
pointed  out  and  so  indisputably  proved  that 
we  cannot  gainsay  them,  when  abuses  grow 
into  grievances,  and  when  danger  becomes  so 
obvious  and  so  instant  that  stupidity  itself 
can  no  longer  ignore  it,  we  introduce  some 
partial  amendment,  we  contrive  some  added 
seciudt)',  we  endeavor  to  perfect  or  modify  a 
bad  system  instead  of  replacing  it  by  a  good 
one.  Nothing  short  of  some  terrible  catas- 
trophe has  power  to  startle  and  energize  us 
into  searching  investigations  and  thorough 
reforms.  It  needed  a  Crimean  winter  to 
convince  us  of  the  defects  in  our  military  ad- 
ministration, and  a  universal  mutiny  with  its 
accompanying  horrors  to  open  our  eyes  to 
those  flagrant  errors  in  the  constitution  and 
discipline  of  the  Bengal  army  which  so  many 
able  and  experienced  men  had  for  years 
warned  us  of  in  vain.  It  is  sad  that  our 
lethargic  slumbers  can  only  be  broken  at  such 
a  fearful  cost,  but  so  it  is.  If  the  Sepoy 
regiments  had  merely  mutinied,  shot  a  few 
ofiicers  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fly,  we 
greatly  doubt  whether  English,  Statesmen 
would  have  been  roused  enough  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  or  whether  the  Eng- 
lish nation  would  have  been  interested  enough 
to  uphold  them  in  the  necessary  measures. 
In  all  likelihood,  in  such  a  case  Ministers 
would  have  been  content  with  palliatives  and 
anod}'nes,  and  beyond  all  doubt  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  Press  would  have 
hampered  and  opposed  them  with  all  sorts 
of  crude  notions  and  inapplicable  theories, 
and  would  have  done — what  now  only  one 
man  and  one  newspaper  have  stained  them- 
selves by  doing — viz.,  have  sought  to  turn  the 


calamity  to  the  base  ends  of  Party.  Bat 
when  our  very  Empire  in  the  East  has  for  a 
moment  been  shaken  to  its  foundation,  when 
our  countrymen  and  personal  friends  have 
been  massacred  and  tortured,  and  tender  and 
delicate  women  whom  we  knew  and  loved 
have  been  slain  under  circumstances  of 
atrocity  and  brutal  cruelty  which  the  pen 
refuses  to  describe,  then  at  length  we  are 
aroused  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
painful  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe,  and  of 
the  vastness  and  difSculty  of  the  problem 
with  which  we  have  to  .deal.  For  once  our 
intellect  has  become  so  vividly  excited  that 
ignorance  and  misrepresentation  will  have  no 
power  to  blind  or  to  mislead,  and  inveterate 
prejudice  and  interested  falsehood  will  be 
swept  away  like  cobwebs ;  while  at  the  same 
time  our  passions  are  strung  up  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  resolute  and  steady  tension  that  no 
difficulties,  natural  or  artificial,  will  be  suffered 
for  one  moment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
doing  whatever  is  decided  upon  as  fitting  to 
be  done. 

Moreover  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe  has 
made  our  path  clear  and  our  task  compara« 
tively  easy.  Our  Statesmen  in  India  have— 
what  so  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  Statesmen 
— carte  blanche — an  unencumbered  field* 
The  Bengal  army  is  gone — passed  away  into 
history,  with  all  its  defects,  all  its  obligations, 
all  its  claims.  It  might  have  been  very  diffi-t 
cult  to  reform  it — ^it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  re-construct  iL  The  moment  the 
principle  on  which  its  re-creation  is  to  pro- 
ceed  has  been  determined  on ; — ^the  moment 
we  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  those  errors 
in  its  former  constitution  which  rendered 
possible  its  late  crimes  and  dissolution, — ^we 
are  free  to  act  as  on  the  first  day  of  our  Im- 
perial existence ;  there  are  no  ruins  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  new  edifice  we  choose  to  build, 
no  embarrassing  legacies  of  the  past  to  ham* 
per  or  control  our  action.  If  we  are  not  suc- 
cessful now — if  we  do  not  create  a  new  armj, 
perfect  at  all  points,  adequate  to  our  necessi* 
ties  and  specially  adapted  to  our  oircunH 
stances — ^we  can  plead  no  want  of  means, 
or  experience,  or  golden  opportunity,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  our  failure.  Never  did  rulezs 
set  to  work  with  more  unfettered  hands. 

There  is  yet  another  **  jewel ''  of  inestimsr 
ble  price  to  be  found  in  this  <<  venemous  and 
ugly "  visitation,  if  we  have  but  the  wisdom 
to  extract  it.    It  will  aurely  compel  ua— we 
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shall  be  yery  senBelefls  and  very  guilty  if  it 
do  not  compel  ufl — ^to  study  thoroughly  and 
to  determine  distinctly  and  deliberately  the 
principles  on  which  our  entire  government  of 
Hindostan  shall  in  future  be  conducted,  so 
that  all  our  measures  shall  be  consistent  with 
each  other  and  convergent  to  one  point,  and 
80  that  for  once  and  in  one  quarter  of  the 
world,  British  policy  shall  be  systematic,  uni- 
form, and  persistent.  We  can  no  longer 
without  wilAil  folly  act  a  little  on  one  plan 
and  a  little  on  another ;  hesitate  between  two 
opposing  theories,  and  end  by  borrowing 
something  from  both,  or  trying  timidly  and 
inefficiently  each  in  turn  ;  allow  one  Gover- 
nor-General to  upset  or  neutralize  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  predecessor,  his  antipodes  in 
opinion  and  temperament ;  in  a  word,  leave 
one  of  the  grandest  Empires  ever  entrusted 
to  a  nation  at  the  mercy  of  that  feeble 
vacillation  which  is  the  invariable  result  of 
^a(/*-knowledge  and  A€E(/*-convictions.  The 
most  grave  and  anxious  questions  are  before 
us,  and  wc  con  neither  evade  them,  nor 
cushion  them,  nor  nibble  at  them,  nor  put 
them  aside  till  ^  a  more  convenient  season." 
We  must  now  decide — and  decide  after 
•earching  inquiry  and  patient  thought — 
decide  upon  that  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  matter  which  allows  of  no  retraced  con- 
oluflions  or  repented  steps — whether  in  future 
JndiA  is  to  be  governed  as  a  Colony  or  as  a 
Ctmqnest;  whether  native  agency  is  to  be 
welcomed  or  to  be  excluded ;  whether  we  are 
to  rule  our  Asiatic  subjects  with  strict  and 
generous  justice,  wisely  and  beneficently,  as 
their  natural  and  indefeasible  superiors,  by 
virtue  of  our  higher  civilization,  our  purer 
religion,  our  sterner  energies,  our  subtler 
intellect,  our  more  creative  faculties,  our 
more  commanding  and  indomitable  will ;— or 
whether — as  some  doctrinaires  preached  till 
recently,  and  will  preach  again  (we  hear  little 
d  their  theory  now) — whether  we  are  to 
regard  the  Uindoos  and  Mahometans  as  our 
equal  fellow-citizens,  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  functions  of  self-government,  ripe  (or  to 
be  ripened)  for  British  institutions,  likely  to 
qipreciate  the  blessings  of  our  rule,  and, 
therefore,  to  aid  us  in  perpetuating  it, — and, 
in  a  word,  to  be  gpradually  prepared,  as  our 
own  working  classes  are  preparing,  for  a  fiill 
participatton  in  the  privileges  of  representa- 
tive aasembUea,  trial  by  jury,  and  all  the 
other  palladia  of  EDgfiah  liberty.    We  have 


to  dedde,  moreover,  what  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  problem  ever  submitted  to 
Statesmen  for  practical  solution — via.,  how 
to  secure  to  the  Government  of  India  that  im- 
munity from  the  direct  influence  of  Parlia- 
mentary votes  and  Party  contests,  without 
which  our  noble  Empire  would  be  jeopar- 
dized every  hour^ — and  yet  to  retain  to  Par- 
liament that  substantial  control  in  ultimate 
resort  which  we  may  be  sure  the  English 
People  will  never  consent  to  surrender. 


Vrom  The  Sttuday  B«Ti«ir,  26.  Sept. 
WITHIN  DBLHL 

Intensely  interesting  as  are  the  accounts 
of  the  doings  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East, 
and  eagerly  as  we  peruse  the  records  of  their 
heroic  conduct  with  which  the  daily  Journals 
are  now  filled,  we  should,  nevertheless,  read 
with  avidity  a  bundle  of  Sepoy  letters  writ- 
ten from  within  Delhi,  or  from  the  **  Camp 
before  Lucknow."  In  the  present  posture  of 
affidrs,  such  a  correspondence  would  be  most 
important  and  useful;  for  the  mutiny  has 
just  reached  that  point  at  which  as  much  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  progress  of  internal 
decay,  as  from  our  own  culminating  efforts  to 
suppress  it  *'Time,  the  Avenger''  is  our 
steady  friend  and  cogent  ally.  To  us,  time 
will  give  health,  and  strength,  and  power ; 
but  to  the  enemy  it  can  be  productive  of 
nothing  but  weakness,  disease,  and  dissolu- 
tion. There  is  no  element  of  enduring  vital- 
ity in  such  a  movement  as  the  Sepoys  have 
begun ;  and  the  fiercer  its  spasms,  and  the 
more  violent  its  convulsions,  the  sooner  must 
it  exhaust  itself.  Then  comes  the  reaction 
and  that  prostration  from  which  there  can 
bo  no  second  birth  of  energy  and  power. 
Once  exhausted,  there  is  no  foreign  source 
from  which  the  Sepoys  can  recruit  them- 
selves ;  whilst  to  us  the  ^  something  beyond  ** 
is  of  almost  incalculable  magnitude  and 
strength. 

This  is  no  mere  theory.  Already  we  have 
some  glimpses  of  the  state  of  affairs  within 
Delhi  A  letter  from  a  native,  residing  there, 
has  been  translated  and  published  in  all  our 
Journals.  Bearing  on  every  sentence  the 
impresa  of  truth,  it  gives  a  Uvely  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  imperial  city,  and  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  rebel  army.  It  speaks  of  the 
terrible  oppression  exercised  by  the  Sepoys 
upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  **  They  plun* 
dcfed,"  lays  the  writert  **  every  rich  houae 
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and  shop  in  the  city.  They  took  erery  hone 
they  found  in  the  stables  of  the  citizens. 
They  killed  a  number  of  poor  shopkeepers 
for  asking  the  proper  prices  of  their  things.  ** 
Everywhere,  indeed,  the  rebellious  Sepoys 
have  been  the  dire  enemies  of  the  people. 
A  scourge  to  mankind,  wherever  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  has  asserted  itself,  these  lawless  men 
have  done  such  foul  wrong  to  their  own 
countrymen,  that  there  is  an  intense  desire  in 
all  the  disturbed  districts  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  order  and  peace.  When  the  day 
of  our  triumph  arrives,  we  shall  be  hailed 
as  deliverers  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
the  suffering  population.  Nay,  we  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  that  character.  Chur 
readers  will  have  observed,  in  the  admirable 
letter  descriptive  of  the  movements  of  Have- 
lock's  little  army  which  we  published  in  our 
last  number,  the  emphatic  statement  that  the 
arrival  of  the  British  force  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  our  supremacy  at  Cawnpore  had 
been  hailed  with  delight  and  enthusiasm  by 
a  people  harassed  and  oppressed  by  Nena 
Sahib  and  the  wretches  under  his  control 

Nor  is  it  only  that  the  Sepoyi  are  making 
war  against  their  countr)'men.  Already 
are  they  beginning  to  make  war  on  one  an- 
other. **  The  poor  regiments,"  says  the  na- 
tive writer  quoted  above,  "are  very  jealous  of 
those  who  are  rich  ;  as  the  rich  Sepoys  don*t 
wish  to  go  to  fight,  or  to  the  field  of  battle 
simply,  they  are  very  often  insulted  by  their 
poor  friends.  I  am  of  opinion  their  private 
feelings  will  compel  them  to  fight  with  each 
other,  some  day  or  other,  as  many  times  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Delhi  I  heard  there  was  very 
likely  to  be  a  quarrel  between  the  rich  and 
poor  regiments."  Firing,  indeed,  had  been 
heard  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  disunion  was  rapidly 
spreading  among  the  mutineers.  Mean- 
whilr.  i}>(y  u^ro  ^.•'•Vif^7  f'vit  OtC}  lirid  an- 
other eneniv  to  rt'iiMulNviih  within  the  walls 

* 

of  Delhi.  The  (joojurs,  who  had  aided  them 
as  poor  men,  are  turning  against  them  now 
that  they  are  rich.  Plunderers  themselves, 
the  Sepoys  are  becoming  objects  of  plunder. 
The  rabble  of  Delhi  appear  to  track  the 
Sepoys,  when  they  go  out  to  fight,  eager  as 
wohres  or  vultures  for  the  prey ;  and  if  there 
are  not  dead  bodies  enough  to  spoil,  they 
supply  more  for  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

The  native  writer  states  that,  on  the  night 
of  the  80th  of  June,  many  Sepoys  *'disap- 
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peared  forever  i  they  (others)  were  plundered 
and  beaten  by  Ooojurs,  and  did  not  bring  a 
£uthing  back  with  them."  These  Goojurs 
had  joined  in  the  massacre  of  our  people,  and 
in  the  pillage  of  our  property ;  and  they  are 
now,  with  laudable  impartiality,  as  well  dis- 
posed to  rob  their  own  countr)'men  as  to 
plunder  the  Feringhees.  And  so  the  inter- 
necine strife  is  kept  alive  in  DelhL  The 
Sepoys  plunder  the  bankers  and  shopkeepers, 
and  Uie  Goojiun  plunder  the  Sepoys.  Every 
man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbor,  and  oar 
battle  is  fighting  itself.  Even  the  sweetmeats  * 
(the  "  favorite  mehtoys ")  which  the  King 
sends  out  to  the  Sepoys,  are  stolen  at  the 
palace  gate.  **  The  guard  at  the  door  of  the 
city  "  (the  city  gate  of  the  palace),  says  the 
native  writer,  **  plunder  it  like  the  property 
of  an  enemy." 

**  Every  man  for  himself"  is,  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  Sepoys,  the  sole  principle  of 
action.  There  is  nothing  like  a  common 
cause.  They  do  not  rally  round  the  throne 
of  Delhi.  They  have  no  love  for  the  King, 
no  respect  for  the  Prince^ .  **  The  old  King,'' 
says  the  native  writer,  "is  very  seldcni 
obeyed;  the  Princes  never."  The  Sepoya 
fight  for  themselves,  and  plunder  for  them- 
selves. The  cement  of  a  great  national  object 
is  entirely  wanting.  "  The  Sepoys,"  we  are 
told,  ''plundered  every  treasury  in  the  city, 
and  put  the  money  in  their  own  pockets; 
they  did  not  give  a  farthing  out  of  this  to  the 
King."  The  Mogul  himself  would  fain  be 
divested  of  the  greatness  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  him ;  and  the  least  warlike  of 
men,  the  Shah-zadahs,  who  in  a  luckless  hour 
have  been  called  upon  to  command  the  rebel 
forces,  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
terror  —  ''their  hearts  palfutate  from  the 
firings  of  muskets  and  guns."  If  the  muti- 
neers can  get  hold  of  an  European  deserter, 
or  of  a  wretched  prisoner  who  has  not  the 
courage  to  die  like  a  hero  rather  than  serve 
against  his  country,  they  promote  him  to  high 
office,  make  him  a  Brigadier  of  Artillery,  and 
send  him  to  direct  the  fire  ot  their  guns.  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  master-spirit  among 
them — ^no  one  who  can  keep  together  the 
discordant  elements  of  the  rebel  army,  and 
elevate  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  at  its  head-qoarteni 
into  a  great  national  movement 

It  need  not  be  said  that  this  state  of  things 
must  necessarily  grow  worse  and  worse,  until 
Delhi  become  a  very  city  of  Satan.    The 
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great  aim  of  erery  one  is  money.  The  Sepoys 
are  intoxicated  with  rupees.  Every  man  is 
his  own  banker,  and  carries  his  coin  about 
him  in  his  girdle.  But  silver  is  heavy,  and 
gold  is  scarce;  and  so  the  money-dealers, 
having  sold  their  gold  at  a  profit  of  sixty  or 
seventy  per  oent,  are  now  palming  off  bright 
copper  for  good  gold.  The  end  will  be,  that 
the  money-dealers  will  get  all  the  coin  into 
their  possession;  and  that  the  Sepoys  will 
then  recommence  the  plunder  of  the  city, 
and  find,  in  all  probability,  that  the  money 
has  disappeared.  When  Delhi  at  last  falls 
into  our  hands,  we  shall  find  the  soil  sown 
with  rupees.  The  specie  will  of  course  be 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  there  will  be  "dig- 
gings "  for  our  soldiery  to  outrival  California 
in  its  palmiest  days.  And  this  day  of  triumph 
and  retribution  must  come,  and  we  hope  soon. 
We  may  be  short  of  men  and  short  of  am- 
munition in  our  camp  before  Delhi;  but  a 
few  loyal  men  are  better  than  legions  of 
traitors,  and  ammunition  when  it  fails  in 
Delhi  cannot  be  replaced.  The  failure  of 
copper  caps  alone,  if  due  precaution  is  exer- 
cised by  the  authorities,  must  be  fatal  in  the 
end  to  the  rebel  cause  all  over  the  country. 
Time,  indeed,  will  be  our  best  friend.  Al- 
ready we  see  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

From  The  TUnes  8.  Oct. 
NAPOLEON  AND  ALEXANDER. 

The  long-expected  interview  between  the 
Sovereigns  of  France  and  Russia  has  now 
taken  place.  The  details  have  been  read  by 
those  of  us  who  can  feel  an  interest  in  any 
thing  which  does  not  concern  the  position  of 
our  Indian  Empire.  Brilliant  equipages,  fine 
miiforms,  visits  to  the  Opera,  and  dinners  on 
a  magnificent  scale  have  delighted  the  assem- 
bled guests  at  Stuttgart;  but  the  meeting 
itself,  though  held  just  fifty  years  after  Tilsit 
and  on  the  aniversary  of  Erfurt,  will  hardly 
recall,  except  by  contrast,  those  celebrated 
interviews.  If  any  thing  were  required  to 
prove  the  advance  which  Europe  has  made 
in  intelligence  and  political  morality,  it  is  the 
small  results  which  follow  from  the  schemes 
and  purposes  of  even  the  most  powerful 
rulers.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
more  the  world  at  large  learns,  and  thinks, 
and  acts,  the  less  becomes  the  influence  of 
the  individual  statesman.  In  societies  where 
knowledge  is  confined  to  a  few  and  freedom 
possessed  by  none,  a  master  spirit  may  rise 


up  and  change  tha  course  of  a  nations's  des- 
tinies. The  warrior,  the  orator,  the  theorist, 
stands  high  above  his  fellows,  moulds  their 
habits,  directs  their  instincts,  and  descends  to 
posterity  with  a  vast  reputation.  But  as 
communities  advance  such  conmianding  emi- 
nence becomes  more  difficult  and  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  light  is  too  great  for  any 
man's  torch  sensibly  to  augment  it ;  the  tide 
is  too  broad  and  strong  to  be  diverted  into  a 
new  channel  by  any  ii^an's  effort.  Kings  be- 
come merely  the  representatives  of  their 
subjects'  nationality — ^Ministers  the  adminis- 
trators of  their  countrymen's  policy,  and  the 
interpreters  of  their  wishes.  In  England, 
where  this  principle  has  been  longest  and 
most  fully  at  work,  power  has  descended 
from  the  Crown  to  the  Cabinet,  from  the  Cab- 
inet to  Parliament,  until  the  real  debating 
and  resolving  on  great  measures  seem  at  last 
to  have  settled  in  the  people  at  large.  The 
nation  is  its  own  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  its  own  Prime  Minister. 
And  it  is  well  for  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world  that  it  should  be  so.  The  more 
great  political  acts  depend  on  the  imited 
opinion  of  large  bodies,  the  less  liable  will 
be  the  machine  of  State  to  be  influenced  by 
the  errors,  the  caprices,  or  the  crimes  of  in- 
dividuals. What  has  been  going  on  in  Eng- 
land has  had  its  counterpart  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  In  spite  of  Socialist  outbreaks 
and  despotic  reactions,  in  spite  of  subverted 
constitutions  and  censor-guarded  presses,  the 
people  of  France  and  Germany  are  in  no 
small  degree  the  arbiters  of  their  own  for- 
tunes. They  read,  and  talk,  and  think,  and 
mingle  in  all  the  concerns  of  life,  even  though 
the  Chambers  be  closed  and  the  press  gives 
but  an  uncertain  sound.  They  have  the 
book  of  history  open,  and  may  learn  what 
have  been  the  consequences  of  former  wars, 
whether  of  religion,  or  national  hatred,  or 
Royal  ambition.  They  have  also  before  their 
eyes  the  results  of  40  years  of  peace.  Rail- 
wa}'8  uniting  their  great  cities,  steamboats  on 
their  navigable  rivers,  ports  on  the  German 
Ocean  or  the  Mediterranean  doubling  their 
tonnage  and  growing  up  into  first-rate  cities, 
cotton  fitctories  and  silk  factories  dotted  about 
over  whole  provinces,  these  are  the  objects 
which  meet  them  on  every  side.  There  aie 
old  men  among  them  whose  lives  must  have 
been  dirided  into  two  periods  as  unlike  each 
other  as  the  deathVhetd  profile  is  from  the 
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Hying  profile  on  medicByal  carvings.  Such 
men  may  well  compare  the  year  of  Tilsit 
with  the  year  of  Stuttgart.  Their  youth  and 
prime  of  manhood  were  passed  amid  calami- 
ties of  which  their  grand-children  have  often 
heard  the  story.  On  both  sides  of  the  Rhine 
they  may  furnish  the  cottage  legends  of  in- 
vading armies  extending  for  scores  of  miles 
and  carr}'ing  off  every  thing  in  their  way; 
of  uncultivated  fields,  ruined  villages,  whole 
populations  of  women  ^pd  young  boys — the 
only  leavings  of  the  conscription — eating 
mouldy  bread  and  boiled  nettles  for  want  of 
better  food,  and  pursuing  every  traveller 
with  a  dismal  wail  of  supplication.  In  each 
country  they  may  preserve  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  military  rule, — the  hostile  garrisons, 
with  their  strange  language  and  lawless  hab- 
its, the  fierce  commandants  ever  hanging  and 
shooting  for  breach  of  regulations,  the  inse- 
curity of  female  honor,  the  paralysis  of  all 
honest  exertion,  the  mutual  suspicion,  the 
suspension  of  social  intercourse,  the  treachery, 
and  the  moral  degradation  of  that  gloomy 
time.  They  may  remember  their  captured 
capitals,  the  blowing  up  of  their  bridges,  the 
spoliations  of  their  museums,  and  all  the 
other  humiliations  of  the  conquered.  With 
8uch  memories  will  Tilsit  and  Erfurt  be  asso- 
ciated by  the  contemporaries  of  the  old  King 
who  has  been  the  host  at  Stuttgart.  When 
we  compare  the  lot  of  the  present  genera- 
tion with  all  that  has  been  suffered  by  the 
men  who  are  now  passing  away,  we  feel  that 
there  is  little  fear  that  Europe  should  be 
unable  to  judge  between  good  and  evil. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
meeting  of  potentates  should  in  the  present 
day  have  a  diminished  importance.  The  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  able  to  express  their 
opinions,  though  not  in  constitutional  forms ; 
and  the  most  striking  fact  of  the  age  is  the 
plain  and  unconcealed  predilection  of  the 
continental  nations  for  peace.  France  in 
1855  was  found,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
world,  to  have  no  appetite  for  glory.  The 
exploits  before  Sebastopol  created  actually 
less  enthusiasm  at  Paris  than  among  many 
distant  and  unconcerned  nations.  As  for 
Germany,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  she  will 
never  undertake  any  but  a  purely  defensive 
war.  Peace,  then,  being  for  the  future  the 
probable  condition  of  Europe,  the  schemes 
of  Sovereigns  must  be  bounded  by  a  very 
diminished  sphere.    They  may  agree  to  sup- 
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port  certain  Mimsten  in  certain  petty  States, 
to  repress  or  encourage  certain  ideas,  to 
tighten  or  relax  a  passport.system,  to  increase 
or  lesson  customs  and  duties  in  common ;  but 
beyond  their  own  subjects  and  the  subjects 
of  some  weak  States  their  influence  will  be 
but  limited ;  and  even  where  they  rule,  their 
power  is,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  not 
complete.  France  and  Germany,  and  even 
Russia,  must  move  in  obedience  to  laws  over 
which  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  has  controL 
The  highest  deliberations  of  £ings  and 
statesmen  must  now  relate  only  to  matters  of 
arrangement  and  detaiL 

While,  then,  we  must  regard  the  present 
and  all  similar  interviews  as  of  no  great  and 
durable  importance,  it  is  yet  undoubted  that 
the  personal  relations  of  the  rulers  may  be 
improved  by  them,  and  thus  a  more  cordial 
understanding  exist  between  the  Courts  of 
Europe.  Where  people  have  to  correspond 
it  is  certainly  an  advantage  that  they  should 
be  acquainted  and  know  something  of  each 
other's  characters  and  tempers.  We  may, 
doubtless,  expect  from  these  gatherings  of 
Sovereigns  a  facilitation  of  the  transaction  €i 
European  business  which  is  not  tmdesirable. 
This  result  will  also  probably  be  advanced  by 
the  ascendency  which  the  French  Emperor 
will  obtain  over  his  legitimate  brethren.  If 
the  accounts  we  receive  are  accurate.  Napo- 
leon m,  has  no  cause  to  regret  having  shown 
himself  on  neutral  ground  in  company  vnth 
his  Northern  rival.  In  genius,  in  manners, 
in  affability,  in  all  that  commands  respect  and 
conciliates  esteem,  the  French  Emperor  man- 
ifested his  superiority ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
the  Empress  of  Russia  condescended  to  de- 
ception in  order  to  put  a  slight  on  the  Con- 
sort of  Napoleon,  it  is  probable  that  the  inci- 
dent will  only  lessen  Muscovite  influence  mth 
all  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  German  roy- 
alty. The  position  of  the  French  Emperor 
is  now  one  by  which  any  ruler  might  be 
elated.  He  has  achieved  a  double  triumph ; 
he  has  extorted  fraternity  from  military  des- 
pots, and  conciliated  good-will  from  a  free 
people.  He  has  been  successful  in  war,  and 
yet  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  upholder  of 
peace.  Whatever  may  be  the  instincts  of  the 
old  race  of  Kings  they  have  been  one  by  one 
obliged  to  accept  him  as  an  equal,  and  any 
want  of  grace  in  the  act  has  only  added  to 
their  own  humiliation,  as  showing  that  their 
pride  has  been  unwillingly  sacrificed  to  their 
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interests.  It  is  as  the  final  triumph  of  Napo-  hateful  for  his  present  helpmate  to  enter  it 
leon  III,  that  the  Stuttgart  meeting  is  chiefly  by  his  side.  Such  personal  complications  in 
remarkable.  In  other  respects  it  is,  perhaps,  imperial  arrangements  are  not  unprecedented 
of  less  importance  than  the  interview  be-  in  the  biography  of  high  politics,  and  are 
tween  Alexander  and  Francis  Joseph.  Here  sufficiently  intell^^le.  Quite  as  intelligible 
indeed,  a  work  of  great  interest  may  be  ao-  aho  would  be  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety  at 
complished — the  reconciliation  of  ^  the  es-  the  fact  that  the  quondam  admirer  and  still 
tranged  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  beautiful  admiree  were  within  the  walls  of  the 
This  consummation  no  one  more  heartily  de-  same  city;  and  conjugal  anxiety  would  account 
aires  than  ourselves.  When  Turkey  is  secure  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Empress  broke 
and  the  Moldo-Wallachian  question  settled,  through  the  arrangements  for  her  absence, 
the  hostility  between  Russia  and  Austria  can  Another  explanation  is  that  the  "  strong- 
only  tend  to  impede  the  progress  of  both,  minded  **  Empress  was  fearful  of  a  difierent 
We  English  do  not  enter  into  all  the  nicities  seduction — a  new  subjugation  of  an  Alexander 
of  continental  politics,  we  see  things  from  a  by  a  Napoleon ;  which  the  common  mind  of 
distance  and  merely  in  the  gross ;  but  our  the  present  Alexander  and  the  superior  skill 
feeling  is  that  a  good  personal  understanding  of  the  present  Napoleon  rendered  possible, 
between  all  these  proud  and  punctilious  rulers  One  writer  asks,  why,  if  the  Czarina  was  too 
is  the  best  means  of  delivering  Europe  from  <<  unwell"  to  meet  the  Empress  of  France, 
the  incubus  of  armed  preparation  which  now  she  could  not  keep  up  her  indisposition  nntil 
presses  on  its  energies.  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  departed  ?  tu 

■  she  might  then  have  come  to  look  after  hflr 

THE  WOMEN.  husband  without  complicating  the  situation. 

Among  the  signs  which  appear  to  show  jjui;  ^^q  can  account  for  the  impatience  of 

that  Napoleon  of  France  did  not  exercise  ^oman  P     And  the  incident,  if  it  ia  true, 

the  paramount  influence  expected  for  him  at  p^j^ts  out  one  serious  objection  which  the 

the  Stuttgardt  conference,  is  a  flagrant  breach  Ruggian  Empress  might  have  entertained  to 

of  arrangement  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  ^he  idea  of  meeting  the  Empreta  En^iaie, 

Origmally  it  was  supposed  that  the  Empress  foj  ^^^  jg  ^^t  only  one  of  the  most  beautifbl 

Eugenie  would  accompany  her  husband,  but  ^omen  in  Europe  but  one  of  the  moat  engw- 

some  difficulty  was  started  in  the  North.    It  \j^„ 

appears  to  have  been  thought  that  if  the  ^  Napoleon  has  failed  in  the  intelligent 
"  parvenu "  Emperor  might  be  admitted  as  object  ascribed  to  him  at  Stuttgardt,  it  k 
the  peer  of  Imperial  potentates,  his  lady,  like  ^^^^^  probable  that  his  worst  obstacle!  iv» 
the  lady  of  a  bishop,  does  not  share  his  life-  motives  at  least  as  petty  as  these.  -He  hm 
patent  of  nobiUty.  The  Almanack  de  Ootha  risen  to  power  on  the  strength  of  aomeduag 
does  not  know  such  a  thing  as  "God  Al-  which  has  great  influence-^ ideas."  Inaome 
mighty's  gentility ; "  and  it  is  not  impossible  respects  he  may  be  considered  a  DiaraeU  viio 
that  a  princess  who  is  only  a  daughter  of  the  ^^8  had  the  fine  fortune  to  ascend  a  tlinne 
grandees  of  Spain  might  be  thought  unfit  to  g^t  h^^  difficult  it  would  be  for  even  a  Da- 
mix  with  princesses  of  Teutonic  sublimity.  raeli  to  make  his  ideas  intelHgible  to  the 

Perhaps  also  there  might  have  been  another  common  run  of  vulgar  kiV^rs  and  emperoia! 

reason  lurking  in  some  Imperial  minds ;  and  j^^w  difficult  to  teach  them  bow  if.  handle  the 

gossip,  who  has  a  tale  to  tell  about  them-  strange  and  fearful  objects !  Napoleon  showed 

tended  absence  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  his  capacity  for  departing  from  the  routine  of 

from  Stuttgardt  and  her  sudden  appearance,  commonplace,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  piodaim- 

points  out  one  manifest  objection  to  a  meeting  ^^  hhnKU  a  parvenu  and  raising  to  ait  by  hk 

with  the  Empress  Eugenie.    It  has  been  said  side  a  parvenue  Empress.    The  pwenoe  has 

that  the  Admiration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ^^t  been  appreciated  at  Stuttgaidt,  and  ideat 

once  centered  itself  in  a  fair  face  still  resident  ha^e  not  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  raw 

at  Stuttgardt,  and  that  a  certain  sentiment  of  material  of  legitimate  and  eatahliahed  ha- 

retrospective  jealousy  rendered  that  place  too  ^exiAlkaLSpectatar  Mi  Odobtr. 
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The  Atxanonofiie  Emperor  Nicholai  1. 


—^Vo»*ktMtvieaa  PrestoUmperaioTa Nik- 
olaya  i-]-     Drawn  up  by   Iff      "'"' 
nwid  by  Baron  Korfl;    Thi 


fmt  for  tbe  Public.  (SL  Petenburg.) 
"Thkhe  is  B&  yet,"  EBya  the  preface  to  the 
8nt  private  edition  of  this  work,  "  no  fiiU  and 
nSAetorj  narrative  of  cbe  memorable. 
ncnt*  which  diBtinguiRhed  the  period  that 
elapaed  from  the  receipt  of  the  newj  of  the 
decease  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the 
dote  of  the  14th  of  December,  18ZJI  (the 
26th  N.B.).  ForcL^crawho  apeak  of  Ruaaia 
an  often  in  error,  cTcn  when  Uiey  wiah  to  be 
correct,  and  Russian  vritera  are  hampered 
by  the  rules  of  the  censorahip,  which  ia  as 
iadispenseble  aa  it  ia  beDeflcisI  in  our  state  of 
aociety.  ....  To  place  facta  in  their  proper 
light,  and  to  fill  up  for  the  future  historian  of 
Ruuiit  so  important  a  blank  which  posterity 
would  never  forgive  us  for  leaving,  bis  Impe- 
iibI  HighneM  the  Crown-Prince  Alexander 
NieolBerich  condescended,  with  the  Imperial 
conamt,  to  enjoin  Baron  KorfT  to  draw  up  a 
circumstantial  narrative,  as  complete  as  poi-  ' 
■  Bible,  of  the  obove  events,  based  on  the  most ' 
anthentic  data.  This  work  is  now  accom-  ' 
plished.  It  is  not  a  history  which  is  only  pos- 
sible when  contemporaries  have  passed  away, 
but  a  faithfiil  chronicle  such  as  it  is  a  duty 
for  contemporaries  to  fbraiah.  A  chronicle 
should  show  what  took  place,  and  how;  a 
history  estimates  the  value  of  what  has  been  ' 
tiiBiacted,  and  pronounces  its  sentence ' 
thereon."  I 

Thia  ntfltcmcnt  of  ihc  nature  of  the  vol-  j 
ume  ia  immrdiatcly  follnwed  by  a  list  of  the 
iOuices  from  which  its  information  is  derived. 
The  first  of  these  is, "  A  circumstantial  me- 
moir, written  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  vrith 
fail  own  hand,  for  the  Imperial  family ";  the 
second,  "  Recollections  of  the  Orand-Duke 
Michael,  drawn  up  nnder  his  own  immediate 
superintendence ; "  and  a  host  of  other  doc- 
Dnenta  &om  members  (rf  the  Imperial  family 
and  high  offidals  concerned  in  the  events  are 
alio  appealed  to.  It  will  be  ■  matter  of  re- 
gi«t  to  the  historian  that  thew  original  doo- 
nmentt  were  not  given  to  the  pubEe  ia  place 
of  the  narrative  based  upon  them.    Even  the 
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circulation  of  the  narrative,  hoirever,  was,  in 

the  first  instance,  confined  within  narrow 
bounds.  The  Grond-Duchess  Olga,  when,  at 
the  close  of  1848,  she  heard  of  its  existence 
in  a  aingle  manuscript,  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest that  it  should  be  preserved  from  the 
risk  of  destruction  by  the  press,  and  a  small 
edition  of  twenty-five  copies  was  struck  ofl^ 
which  was  kept  strictly  private.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  though  he  had  carefully  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  narrative,  poBitiveljr 
refused  to  ollowit  to  be  made  public.  "  From 
the  course  and  connexion  of  the  events,  and 
the  nature  of  the  personal  acts  of  the  young 
monarch,  the  simple  and  naked  truth  aa- 
sumed,"  we  are  told,  "  the  appearance  of 
flattery,  and  modesty  is  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  true  greatneas."  A  second  editioiit- 
also,  of  twenty-five  cofues  only,  waa  atrucik 
off  in  hia  lifetime  in  1654,  but  k^t  aa  private 
aa  the  first.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Ibt 
lowed  soon  after.  "  Now,"  we  are  told  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  edition,  "  when  Ruaate 
and  Europe  have  received  the  full  particulan 
.  of  the  closing  day  of  that  illuitrious  life,  the 
Emperor,  now  happily  reigning,  has  esteemed 
it  of  service  for  the  memory  of  a  father  who 
can  never  be  forgotten, ta  make  public  tUb^ 
history  of  the  first  day  of  his  career  aa  a  so«- 

I  It  is  evident  fixim  thia  statement  that  the 
I  work  before  us,  though  not  actually  a  piece 
of  autobiography  from  the  pea  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
that  could  well  be  made.  It  is  based  upon 
statements  supplied  by  himself,  it  luu  been  re> 
vised  by  himself,  and  it  was  printed  itiih  hi* 
sanction.  We  have  seen  it  hinted,  bIm>,  that 
the  present  Emperor  Alexander  baa  a  greater 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  volume  than  the 
preface  would  assign  him,  and  there  are, in- 
deed, reasons,  if  the  case  be  so,  why  h<(m  tha- 
frequent  mention  of  his  own  name,  it  might  be 
conaidred  auitahle  to  attach  to  the  narrative 
the  name  of  some  one  else  as  the  author. 

With  these  extraordinary  points  rS  iotsD- 
eat  about  it,  the  work  has'already  made 
some  noiae  in  Enrope,  though  as  yet  it  baa 
miade  its  appsHuiee  in  the  Russian  language 
only.    Fnragnplu  in  the  newspapen  have 
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told  u8  that  it  was  creating  an  unparalleled  [ 
'  sensation  at  St  Petersburg.  Translations  of '. 
it  are  announced  in  French  and  German,  j 
One  in  English  is  to  appear  immediately  i 
from  the  same  great  publishing  house  which 
recently  gave  us  the  autobiographical  records 
of  an  English  Prime  Minister. 

The  European  public  is  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. It  will  not)  indeed,  find  the  dis-  j 
closures  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  so  dry  as  ■ 
the  disclosures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  elder 
— ^if  disclosures  they  are  to  be  called, — ^but 
there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  two. 
In  both  cases  not  only  the  main  outline,  but 
the  principal  features  of  the  events  are  already 
known :  the  main  outline  being  all  that 
many  will  care  to  know,  and  in  both  cases 
the  veil  is  only  imperfectly  removed  from  the 
rest.  The  Emperor  and  the  Premier  make 
no  confessions,  unless  it  be  a  confession  to 
acknowledge  to  all  the  virtues  under  the  sun, 
with  the  admission  that  any  apparent  error 
they  fell  into  was  owing  to  an  unusual  deli- 
cacy of  conscience  or  sense  of  honor.  Their 
statements  are  ex  parte  statements,  in  the 
nature  of  a  brief  on  their  own  side. 

The  most  glorious  day  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas'  reign  is  considered  to  be  that  in 
which  he  displayed  his  presence  of  mind  in 
crushing  a  mutiny — in  defeating  on  the 
principal  square  of  his  capital  his  own  insur- 
gent soldiers.  This  volume  is  a  history  of 
that  day,  and  an  explanation  of  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  principal  victor}'  of  a  Russian 
emperor,  whose  boast  is  in  the  unbounded 
loyalty  of  his  subject  millions,  was  gained 
over  Russians  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  cause  that  led  to  it  is  stated — in 
this  Imperial  narrative,  perhaps,  even  more 
distinctly  than  it  has  been  elsewhere — ^to 
have  been  a  misunderstanding  originating 
solely  and  exclusively  in  the  Imperial  family. 

The  three  sons  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  to 
whom  in  succession  the  title  of  tmperor  de- 
scended, Alexander,  Constantihe,  and  Nicho- 
las, were,  it  appears,  all  three  far  from  eager 
to  obtain  tliat  power  which  has  so  often  been 
the  object  of  the  ambition  of  those  not  bom 
to  it.  Alexander  already  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  before  his  accession  to  the  throne 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Prince  Kochubey, 
which  is  given  at  the  outset  of  the  narrative, 
in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
nouncing his  position  as  heir  to  the  empire, 
and  going  **  to  settle  with  his  wife  on  the 


banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  live  tranquilly  at  . 
private  person,  fixmg  his  happiness  in  the 
society  of  his  friends  and  the  study  of  na- 
ture." The  same  idea  pursued  him  through 
life,  and  in  the  summer  of  1819  he  surpzised 
his  brother  the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas,  by  the 
sudden  information  that  to  him  would  fiJl 
the  sceptre.  "I  have  talked  it  over  more 
than  once,''  he  said,  "  with  my  brother  Con- 
stantine,  but  he  being  of  about  the  same  age 
as  myself,  like  myself  without  children,  and 
also  with  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  throne,  is 
absolutely  resolved  not  to  succeed  me,  the 
more  so  as  we  both  see  that  you  have  a  mark  of 
the  Divine  favor  in  its  having  given  you  a  son. 
You  should  know  therefore  beforehand  that 
you  will  be  called  hereafter  to  the  Impenal 
dignity."  The  record  of  this  conversatian 
bears  evident  signs  of  the  reserve  and  reti- 
cence to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  mental  and 
moral  inferiority  of  Constantine,  which  was 
remarked  upon  by  all  Europe,  as  placing 
him  upon  a  level  with  his  father,  the  Emptor 
Paul,  should  not  have  beci)  alluded  to  in  a 
conversation  between  his  two  brothers  on  the 
question  of  his  not  succeeding  to^he  throne. 
It  is  here  implied  that  the  sole  reason  of  hia 
not  succeeding  lay  in  his  own  wish  to  that  ef- 
fect : — there  is  ample  proof  in  the  subsequent 
narrative  that  this,  at  all  events,  was  not  BU|h  . 
posed  to  be  the  case  by  those  who  knew  him 
best. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  did  not  speak  of 
his  abdication  as  a  measure  immediately  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Ten  years,  he  said,  in 
1819,  might  possibly  elapse  before  it,  and  he 
was  still  talking  of  it  when,  in  1825,  he  died. 
In  the  interval,  in  1822,  a  correspondence 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantine,  in  which  Constantine  formally 
renounced  his  right  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  Alexander  caused  an  o£BiciaL  doc- 
ument to  be  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  of  whiiA 
he  deposited  copies,  together  with  this  eor- 
respondence,  at  the  Council  of  State,  and  in 
the  public  offices,  in  sealed  packets,  with  thia 
inscription  in  lus  own  hand  and  with  his  a$^ 
nature,  **  To  be  kept  tiU  demanded  by  me ; 
and  in  the  case  of  my  decease,  to  be  opened 
at  once  before  proceeding  to  any  other  bua^ 
ness'  whatever."  It  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  dumb  submissiveness  of  the  highest  Hua- 
sian  circles,  and  the  dread  of  any  mention  of 
State  a£GBdrs,  that  the  existence   of  theae 
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paeketf,  sod  of  thii  offldtl  documeDt,  re- 
mained  mi  absolute  MCret  id  the  poenmsion 
of  80  few,  that  the  Orand-Duke  Nicholu 
faimKir  whom  the;  fbnnally  constituted  heir 
to  the  Rtutian  throne,  knew  nothing  of  them. 
The  Emperor  Alexander,  when  he  was  about 
to  start  on  the  journey  to  Taganrog,  from 
which  he  WBB  destined  never  to  return,  had  a 
long  coDTSraation  with  Nicholas,  in  which  he 
tpoke  of  a  Tsriet;  of  subjects,  but  said  noth- 
ing of  this.  The  motive  for  this  secretiTe- 
neM  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fathom ;  and  it  must,  perhaps,  be  re~ 
garded  at  exclusively  morbid.  It  is  obvious 
dut  in  the  caie  of  a  change  of  succcMioo, 
dte  surest  method  to  fereatall  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty is  to  make  it  a«  publie  aa  possible,  and 
the  retolt  of  an  opposite  line  of  conduct  in 
tbis  case,  was  that  it  lead  to  aerious  danger. 
It  so  happened  that  when  Alexander  died, 
almost  suddenly,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Constantine,  still  universally  regarded  as 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  at  Warsaw,  and 
.  Nicholas  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  news  was 
first  sent  to  Warsaw,  where  the  fourth  bro- 
ther, the  Orand-Duke  Michael,  chanced  to  be 
on, a  visit  to  ConslaDtine.  There  might  have 
been  a  very  reuonable  doubt  how  the  wild 
CoQStantinc  would  act  when  the  opportunity 
was  actually  presented  to  him  of  ascending 
the  throne.  He  bod  heard  the  news  of  Alex- 
ander's illness,  and  did  not  communicate  it  to 
>[ichacl ;  but  when  the  news  of  the  death  ai^ 
rived,  hie  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  sent  his 
brother  to  St.  Petersburg  with  a  idler  to 
Nicholas,  in  which,  "  throwing  himself  at  the 
fbet  of  his  Imperial  Majeaty,"  he  "  humbly 
implored "  him  to  carry  into  effect  the  ar- 
rangements that  had  been  made  with  Alex- 
ander. 

.  The  arrival  of  the  news  of  Alexander's 
death  at  8l  Petersburg  followed  very  fast  the 
news  of  his  illness,  which  assembled  the  Im- 
perial family  at  the  palace  chapel  at  prayers 
fcr  his  recovery.  Orders  had  been  given 
that  if  a  fresh  courier  arrived  from  Taganrog 
during  the  serrice,  the  Grand-Duke  Nichoba 
■hould  be  summoned  by  a  tap  on'  a  particu- 
lar door.  The  tap  was  heard,  and  on  leaving 
the  aaeristy,  in  which  he  was  attending  the 
Erapreia-M other,  he  wa*  told  that  all  was 
over.  A  description  of  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed is  given  in  the  narrative  from  the  pen  : 
<tf  the  celebrated  Ruoian  poet  Zfankonky,  j 
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''  On  a  sudden,  when,  after  the  burst  of  u- 
cri^d  melody  frvro  the  singers,  the  chapel  was 
Rirain  quiet,  and  nothi^  heard  but  the 
prnyers,  pronounced  in  a  low  tone  by  the  of- 
lie  I  :iting^  priest,  a  light  tap  was  heard  on  a 
ilfiof.  From  what  it  proceeded,  I  do  not 
kiiiiw ;  I  only  know  that  I  shuddered,  and 
'that  all  who  were  in  the  chapel  turned  thnr 
eycfl  with  uneasiness  to  the  door.  No  one 
(^nrcTed,  and  the  prayera  went  on;  but  they 
did  not  continue  long.  The  northern  doot 
ii\i9  opened,  and  from  the  altar  came  forth 
iht  Qrand-Duke  Nicholas,  deathly  pale.  He 
iDLiiie  a  sign  with  his  hand  for  silence.  All 
\\■||^  silent,  lost  in  perplexity;  and  then  at 
rinci:  all  comprehended  that  the  Emperor  wM 
111  more.  A  deep  sigh  ran  through  tha 
chnjtel.  In  a  minute  uterwards  all  was  ill 
ricriistion — everything  was  melted  into  the 
noise  of  cries  and  paasion ate  weeping.  Lit 
tic  Uj[  little  the  worshippers  dispersed,  and  I 
remained  alone.  In  the  confusion  of  my 
thonghts,  1  did  not  know  which  way  to  ^; 
iiijit  at  last  mechanically,  instead  of  leaving 
the  chape!  by  the  usual  entrance,  1  wentt^ 
tlip  northern  door  towards  the  altar.  Whtit 
dill  I  see  ?  the  door  into  a  side  apartment 
stood  open ;  there  the  Empress-Mother, 
Mnrin  Tneodorovna,  lay  almost  senseless  in 
lIil'  arms  of  the  Grand-Duke ;  before  her,  on 
lu'i'  knees,  was  the  Grand-Duchess,  Aleian- 
'li'.i  Theodorovna,  entrcnt^g  her  to  compose 
lit  rself.  '  Mother,  dear  mother,  for  God's 
fskf!  be  calm.'  At  this  moment,  the  priest 
look  frvim  the  altar  the  cross  and  moved  ta- 
in nrJs  the  door,  bearing  it  on  high.  Seeing 
llic  cross,  the  Empress  fell  before  it  on  the 
[;(i.'und,  pres^iing  her  forehead  to  the  floor 
.".liiioBt  at  the  feet  of  its  .bearer.  The  un- 
f.|ii[ikable  greatness  of  this  spectacle  struck 
nio  forciblv — almont  unconsciously  I  sank  on 
my  knees  Wore  liie  sacrcdness  of  maternal 
;;rii f,  before  the  bead  of  an  Empress  lying 
III  the  dust  beneath  the  crosa  of  a  suffering 
Siuior.  They  raised  the  Empress,  almost 
iiur'iinscious,  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and  carried 
licr  into  an  inner  apartment." 

Leaving  the  Empress-Mother  to  the  conso- 
];itiiin  of  his.  wife,  Nicholas  hastened  to  in- 
Ti'rm  the  guard  of  the  palace  that  the  Em- 
prr<ir  was  dead,  and  to  call  upon  them  to 
iiiki;  the  oalh  to  his  successor,  the  Oraodr 
lii;ke  Constantine.  In  the  chapel  in  whkh 
iliiL'  uene  described  bad  just  taken  place,  he 
liiiiiielf  first  took  the  oath,  and  was  fbllowed 
In  ;itl  the  military  and  civil  dignitaries  then 
(It  the  palace.  On  returning  to  his  mother, 
the  Empress    exclaimed,   in    coasiematioiv 

Nicholas,  what  have  you  done — do  you  not 

know,  then,  that  there  is  a  document  whidi 

jwu  ptctmnptiTClteirP"    Thiswuthe 
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first  certain  information  that  he  received  of  its 
existence.  "  If  there  is  one,"  he  replied,  **  I 
do  not  know  it,  nor  does  any  one  else ;  but 
this  we  all  know,  that  our  master,  our  legiti- 
mate sovereign  after  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
is  my  brother  Constantine ;  we  have  done  our 
duty,  therefore,  come  what  may." — "Then, 
began,"  says  Baron  Korff,  "  that  magnificent 
episode  in  our  history,  no  counterpart  to 
which  is  presented  in  the  annals  of  any  other, 
nation.  History,  we  may  well  say,  with  a 
great  author,  is  nothing  but  the  record  of  hu- 
man ambition.  To  obtain  power,  justly  or 
unjustly — to  preserve  or  extend  power,  when 
once  obtained — ^to  recover  it  when  lost — 
these  are  the  points  around  which  all  other 
historical  movements  revolve  as  their  centre. 
Among  us  alone  history  departed  from  its  es- 
tablished laws  and  presented  an  example  of 
a  contest  hitherto  unheard  of— a  contest  not 
to  obtain  power,  but  to  resign  it" 
■  There  is  much  in  these  observations  that 
commands  our  assent.  But  it  has  always 
been  felt,  we  believe,  in  reading  the  public 
correspondence  of  the  two  brothers,  Con- 
stantine and  Nicholas,  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  tone  was  pitched  too  high — that  it  did 
not  sound  sincere.^  We  have  now  access  to 
tome  of  their  private  correspondence  at  the 
same  period,  but  it  is  all  in  the  same  strain, 
and  cannot  pass  as  what  the  French  call 
their  *'  last  word."  It  is  now,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  Nicholas  prided  himself 
on  being  a  man  pf  honor  and  a  man  of  his 
word ;  and  that  he  made  it  a  point  that  no 
one  should  be  able  to  say  that  he  clutched  at 
the  sceptre,  or  encroached  one  inch  on  his 
brother's  rights  or  claims  without  not  only 
his  previous  consent,  but  his  previous  request. 
But  are  we  to  believe  that  he  was  sincerely 
anxious  that  Constantine,  the  weak  and  wild, 
-^that  one  of  the  family  who  in  mind  and 
person  most  resembled  the  Emperor  Paul, 
whose  reign  terminated  so  unhappily,  should 
mount  to  that  summit  of  power,  in  which,  as 
the  interior  fiunily  pictures  of  this  volume 
show  us,  the  Autocrat  tolerates  "  no  brother 
near  the  throne,"  to  know  his  intentions,  far 
•ess  to  share  his  authority  P  We  are  not  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  on  this  subject.  The 
correspondence  concluded  with  a  profession 
on  Nicholas'  part,  apparently  quite  as  sincere 
as  any  of  the  rest,  that  he  should  still  look 
up  to  Constantine  as  the  real  Emperor,  and 
be  guided  by  hit  wiihee>-it  ie  well  estab- 


lished that  he  utterly  disr^iorded  them,  and 
that  Constantine  sank  into  insignificance. 

This  punctilious  care  on  the  part  of  Ni- 
cholas to  avoid  the  appearance  of  usurpation 
unhappily  led,  in  the  sequel,  to  a  considerable 
loss  of  life, — to  the  very  outbreak  on  the  re- 
pression of  which  his  reputation  for  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  was  founded. 

The  blood  that  was  afterwards  shed  on  the 
day  of  his  accession  appears  to  have  flowed 
from  no  other  cause  than  the  singular  blindness 
of  the  three  Princes.  Alexander,  by  his  mor- 
bid concealment  of  the  transfer  of  the  right 
of  succession  threw  everything  and  every  one 
into  a  wrong  position.  Nicholas,  by  his  over- 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  inter- 
regnum, and  the  haste  with  which  he  took 
the  oath  to  Constantine,  though  he  at  all 
events  knew  enough  to  be  aware  that  his 
acceptance  was  doubtfiil,  led  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  into  a  sort  of  trap.  He  was  after- 
wards extremely  anxious  to  persuade  himself 
and  others  that  it  was  impossible  he  could 
have  acted  different,  and  that  it  was  the 
obstinacy  of  Constantine  in  not  coming  to 
St.  Petersburg  that  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
subsequent  outbreak ;  but  the  narrative  now 
given  to  the  world  a£R>rd8  the  strongest  prooft 
that  the  fiict  was  otherwise. 

The  administration  of  the  oath  to  Constan- 
tine as  Emperor  went  on  by  Nicholas'  orders 
throughout  Russia.  After  receiving  Constan- 
tine's  letter  of  abdication  from  Warsaw  he 
despatched  his  aide-de-camp,  Lazarev,  to 
Warsaw,  to  solicit  the  withdrawal  of  the  ab- 
dication; and  afterwards  sent  the  Grand- 
Duke  Michael  in  the  same  direction  on  the 
same  mission,  or  to  prevail  upon  Constantine, 
if  he  persisted  in  resigning  the  government, 
to  come  to  St  Petersburg  and  do  so  in 
person.  Before  Michael  had  gone  far  on  his 
journey  he  met  Lazarev  on  his  retxim  with  a 
letter,  in  which  Constantme  stigmatized  the 
taking  of  the  oath  to  himself  as  "irregular 
and  illegal,"  and  expressed  his  indignant 
surprise  that  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  not  been  better  respected 
after  his  death.  The  opposition  of  Nicholas 
could  not  be  prolonged  without  danger  to  the 
position  of  the  house  of  Romanov,  and  his 
decision  was  quickened  by  the  information 
which  he  received  from  the  generals,  who  had 
surrounded  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Tagan- 
rog, that  a  great  ooospincy  in  favor  of  a  oonr 
stitutioQ  had  been  disoorered  among  tiie 
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officers  of  the  anny : —a  jneee  of  inibnnatioii 
which  was  entirely  new  to  Nicholas. 

The  point  which  is  kept  in  the  background 
in  this  official  and  imperial  narrative,  the 
existence  of  a  donstitutional  party  in  the 
Russian  army,  is  of  much  higher  interest  to 
the  foreign  reader,  than  the  family  disputes, 
which  alone  had  interest  for  the  Russian  na- 
tion,— 

**  The  closing  period  of  the  life  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  [savs  Korff]  was  darkened 
with  discoveries  saddening  to  his  heart  So 
early  as  1816,  on  the  return  of  our  armies 
from  their  foreign  expedition,  some  of  the 
young  people  had  taken  up  the  idea  of 
eitabushing  among  us  something  similar  to 
the  secret  political  societies  which  then  existed 
in  Germany.  The  first  society  of  this  kind, 
originallv  founded  on  the  ideas  of  three  per- 
sons, haa  gradually  extended :  in  February, 
1817,  it  assumed  a  sort  of  regular  shape, 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Soyuz  Spasenia,'  or 
the  '  Union  to  Save.'  A  handful  of  senseless 
young  men,  unacquainted  either  with  the 
requisites  of  the  empire  or  with  the  spirit  and 
real  needs  of  the  people,  nourished  daring 
visions  of  a  transformation  of  the  whole  frame 
of  government,  and  soon  to  this  idea  was 
added  the  sacrilegious  project  of  regicide. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  a  part  of  these 
intentions  became  known  to  Alexander  in  the 
year  1818,  during  his  stay  at  Moscow,  when 
those  around  him  remarked  a  sudden  change 
of  disposition  and  a  peculiar  sadness,  such  as 
they  had  never  observed  before.  Afterwards, 
the  exterior  manifestation  of  the  grief  that 
weighed  upon  him  was  softened  down  in  some 
degree,  but  the  occasion  for  it  did  not  cease 
to  exist.  Through  the  influence  of  his  heart, 
always  much  more  inclined  to  mildness  than 
severity,  the  Emperor  looked  on  these  de- 
structive principles  with  a  spirit  of  magnan- 
imity, in  the  expectation  probably  that  time 
would  hea]  the  misguidea,  from  more  than 
one  of  whom  it  was  possible  to  hope — if  their 
talents  were  employed  in  a  difierent  spirit — 
real  services  to  the  empire.  He  kept  in  the 
deepest  secrecy  what  was  known  to  nim  and 
only  to  very  few  others,  confining  himself  to 
attentive  obiservation  only." 

NicholaflL  was  startled  to  hear  of  the  unim- 
agined  dangers  which  threatened  him,  and  the 
extent  of  which  seemed  to  augment  with 
every  day.  A  long  and  circumstantial  account 
is  given  in  the  narrative  of  an  interview  be- 
tween him  and  a  young  officer  of  the  name 
of  Rostovt^ov,  who,  hearing  from  a  friend  in 
the  army  language  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  lives  of  the  Imperial  fiunily,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  warn  Uie  Oraad-Duke  of  the 
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danger.  The  impetuous  gratitude  of  Nicholas 
at  the  warning  serves  as  a  measure  of  the 
depth  of  the  apprehension  that  had  been  ex- 
cited That  there  would  be  an  outburst  on 
the  occasion  of  administering  to  the  army  the 
new  oath  of  fidelity  to  Nicholas  as  Emperor 
was  the  main  information  that  could  be 
gathered  by  the  Government,  and  the  police 
of  St  Petersburg  was  utterly  at  fault  aa  to 
the  parties  from  whom  danger  was  to  be  a|h 
prehended.  When  under  these  circtimstancea 
Nicholas  determined  that  the  oath  should  be 
administered  on  the  14th  (26th)  of  December, 
he  vrrote  to  a  friend—^  On  the  r4th  I  shaU 
be  emperor  or  a  corpse.**  On  the  morning 
itself  he  said,  <*  If  I  am  emperor  only  tn 
an  hour  I  will  show  that  I  am  worthy  <^  it." 
The  26th  of  December  was  the  first,  and  k 
considered  the  most  glorious  day  of  Nichoka' 
thirty  years'  reign.  The  expected  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  morning,  and  was  crushed 
so  efiectuallji  in  the  afternoon  that  from  that 
day  it  gave  no  further  trouble.  The  friends 
of  liberty  may  well /egret  that  the  iron  des- 
potism of  the  Russian  state  continues  un- 
shaken ;  but  they  can  hardly  regret  that  that 
particular  attempt  to  overthrow  it  fkiled,  for 
in  the  place  of  despotism  it  seemed  likely  to 
introduce  nothing  but  anarchy.  There  is, 
however,  a  "  Russian  Free  Press."  in  London, 
established  in  defence  of  the  principles  of 
Socialism,  but  conducted  vrith  eminent  ability, 
— it  is  probable  that  it  may  have  remarks  to 
ofier  on  the  statements  of  this  official  snd 
imperial  narrative  which  may  elucidate  some 
of  the  points  it  leaves  in  convenient  obscurity. 
The  conspirators,  who  had  a  constitution  in 
riew,  it  is  generally  agreed,  feund  it  impos- 
sible  to  imbue  the  masses  whom  they  led 
into  insurrection  with  my  idea  of  what  a  co&> 
stitution  was.  The  soldiers  who  revolted,  re- 
volted  in  defence  of  the  supposed  rights  of 
Constantine,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  the 
oath  of  fidelity  a  few  days  before,  and  whom 
they  supposed  the  victim  of  the  ambitious 
projtets  of  his  brother.  The  word  **Con- 
stitutsya  **  has  in  Russian  a  feminine  termi- 
nation, and  it  is  said  that  the  mutinous  sol- 
diers who  shouted  for  it  had  an  idea  that  it 
was  the  name  of  Constantinc*s  wife.  The 
main  body  of  insurgents  were,  in  fact,  as  loyal 
in  their  own  way  to  the  house  of  Romanov  as 
the  soldiers  whom  they  encountered.  The 
one  party  defended  the  cause  of  Constantine, 
and  the  other  that  of  IHdiolsa. 


Among  the  incidents  of  that  day,  one  or 
two  are  of  particular  interest  A  body  of 
the  insurgents  had  gone  to  the  Winter  Palace, 
^here  the  officer  who  led  them  had  formed 
the  project  of  destroying  the  Imperial  family 
In  one  general  massacre.  The  intended 
crime  was  frustrated  by  the  combination  of  a 
few  insignificant  accidents,  and  the  insurgents 
an  they  marched  away  happened  to  meet  the 
Emperor. 

'<  The  Emperor  knowing  nothing  of  what 
had  occurred,"  says  Korff,  "  rode,  as  we  before 
observed,  back  to  the  Winter  palace.  Before 
the  building  of  the  General  Staff  the  crowd 
of  revolted  soldiers  met  him,  with  banners 
aloft,  but  without  officers,  and  in  complete 
disorder.  Perplexed  at  their  appearance, 
but  not  suspecting  the  truth,  he  determined 
to  stop  them,  and  dlraw  them  up  better.  To 
his  cfdl  of  *  Halt,'  they  replied,  <  We  are  for 
Constantine.' — '  If  so,  then  that  is  your  way,' 
cooly  replied  the  Emperor,  f^nd  pointing 
towards  the  Senate  Square,  commanded  his 
own  soldiers  to  open,  and  allow  the  mutineers 
to  pass.  They  rushed  past  him  on  both  sides 
of  his  horse,  and  soon  joined  themselves  to 
the  other  insurgents.  Providence  itself  must 
have  impressed  the  Emperor  with  this 
thought.  The  activity  of  the  mutineers  was 
diffiised  in  different  places,  and  had  nearly 
led  to  bloodshed  under  the  windows  of  the 
palace;  by  removing  the  mutineers  thence, 
and  concentrating  the  whole  body  on  one 
spot,  and  thus  facilitating  their  decisive 
defeat,  this  measure,  it  may  be  said,  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day."  This  incident  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  story, 
which  we  find  in  various  books  of  travels, 
that  the  Emperor  quelled  the  insurrection  by 
simply  presenting  himself  to  the  insurgents, 
and  commanding  them  to  kneel  and  ground 
their  arms. 

There  was  a  long  delay  to  attack  the  muti- 
neers, while  troops  were  being  collected  to 
overawe  them. — 

"  The  boldness  of  the  insurgents,  reinforced 
by  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Life  Guards,  in- 
creased still  more.  They  quickened  their 
irregular  firing,  and  the  bullets  began  to 
whistle  oround  the  Emperor.  He  was  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Benkendorf,  who  was 
not  far  from  him,  and  observine  that  he  was 
scolding  some  soldiers,  asked  the  reason,  and 
learning  that  it  was  because  they  ducked 
their  heads  out  of  the  way  of  the  shot,  he 
spurred  his  own  horse  till  it  carried  him 
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forward  among  the  bullets.  Now  and  be£bce^ 
the  rabble,  always  inclined  to  mischief  and 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  impimi^  on 
the  part  of  the  mutineers,  oegan  from  comers 
and  from  behind  the  hoards  of  scaffolding,  to 
throw  billels  of  wood  and  stones  at  the  sol- 
diers. Some  of  them,  bribed  with  money 
and  wine,  began  to  pass  over  openly  to  the 
insurgents.  At  one  of  the  vollies  pom  the 
latter,  the  Emperor's  horse  took  fright,  and 
leaped  on  one  side.  He  then  observed  that 
the  mob  around  him,  whom  at  first  he  could 
not  persuade  to  put  on  their  hats,  began  to 
put  tnem  on,  and  to  look  at  him  in  an  inso- 
lent manner.  'Hats  off!'  [Shapki  doloy], 
he  vociferated,  with  involuntary  sternness. 
In  a  moment  all  heads  were  bare,  end  the 
mob  was  scampering  off  The  place  was  clear 
without  further  delay,  and  piquets  of  cavalry 
were  stationed  at  the  entrances  of  the  streets 
to  allow  no  one  to  pass  to  the  square." 

For  four  hours  the  mutiny  continued  lai- 
shaken.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  artillery  was  all  in  readiness,  and  longer 
delay  was  thought  dangerous,  the  Emperar 
sent  General  Sukhozavet  to  summon  the  in- 
surgents to  surrender  on  a  promise  of  merey. 
It  was  a  service  of  danger,  for  Miloradovieh, 
the  military  governor  of  St  Petersburg,  had 
fallen  mortally  wounded  in  a  similar  attempt. 
Sukhozavet  returned  unsuccessfhl,  with  « 
volley  fired  after  him. 

'*  *  Your  Majesty,'  he  reported  on  his  return, 
'  the  madmen  shout  "  Constitution ! " '  1^ 
Emperor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven.  All  means  had  been 
tried  and  exhausted.  The  dedsive  moment 
was  come.  He  gave  the  order,  'Fire  the 
cannon  in  succession,  the  right  flank  com- 
mencing first.'  The  command,  repeated  by 
all  the  officers  in  order  of  seniority,  has  been 
uttered  bv  the  very  last,  Bakumni  when  the 
heart  of  the  Emperor  failed  bun.  The  order 
'  Stop '  came  in  time  to  prevent'  the  volley. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  same  process  was  re- 
poated.  At  length  the  Emperor  gave  orders 
for  the  third  Ume.  The  fatal '  Fure !' was 
a^ain  pronounced  by  Bakunin ;  but  remained 
without  effect  The  cannoneer,  who  had 
twice  heard  a  countermand,  was  in  no  hony 
to  execute  the  order.  In  an  instant,  Baku- 
nin sprang  from  his  horse,  rushed  to  the 
cannon,  and  demanded  of  the  cannoneer  why 
he  did  not  fire.  *  Were  I  myself  standing  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,'  he  cned,'and  oraers 
were  given  to  fire,  you  should  not  dare  to 
hesitate.'  The  cannoneer  obeyed.  The  first 
volley  struck  high  agidnst  the  Walls  of  ike 
Senate  House;  it  was  answered  with  wild 
cries  and  an  active  fire,    But  a  second  and 
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third  followed,  which  went  into  the  Tery  thick 
of  the  crowd,  and  threw  it  at  once  into  con- 
Ibftion." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  mutineers  had  taken 
to  flight,  and  the  victory  of  the  Emperor 
was  secure. 

Our  remarks  hare  extended  to  such  a 
length  that  we  have  only  room  to  add,  that 
whether  the  production  of  an  imperial  or  a 
baronial  pen,  the  style  of  the  narrative  has 
considerable  merit;  it  is  lucid  and  generally 


simple.  The  greateat  defect  is  an  overate 
tention  to  minute  particolara,  which  some* 
times  more  than  veigea  on  the  pedantic* 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  tlionght  to  point  out 
that  the  volume  really  belongs  to  its  nominal 
author,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Li* 
brary  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  chiefly  known 
as  a  bibliographer,  and  the  carefiil  repub* 
lisher  of  some  tracts  on  the  history  of  Hussia 
during  the  last  three  centuries. 


Hb.  Undsrhill,  a  ^ntleman  who  has  re- 
esntly  returned  ftom  visiting  the  missions  es- 
tablkrfied  by  the  Baptbt  Minionary  Society  in 
India,  fovored  an  audience  at  Leeds  with  his 
Tiews  CD  the  subject. 

Instruction  in  Bengalee,  he  said,  had  borne 
Terv  little  fruit;  while  in  £ngli8h  the  progress 
bad  been  most  remarkable.  There  was  a  rea- 
eon  for  this.  There  was  nothing  to  be  learnt 
from  tho  Bengalee^  literature  but  legends  which 
inculcated  lust,  licentiousness,  and  all  the 
worst  passions  of  human  nature.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  an  English  school  was 
opened,  the  people  flocked  to  it  with  their  ohil- 
dren,  although  fully  awaro  that  CTery  eflort 
would  be  made  to  convert  the  children  to  Chria- 
tiskhity.  Formerly  the  children  were  paid  for 
attending  the  schools;  but  so  eager  were  the 
people  to  have  their  children  educated,  that  a 
eehool-fee  was  now  charged,  and  the  change 
had  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  and  an  improTcment  in  the 
class  of  the  children  sent  to  school.  In  the 
Cbvemment  schools,  the  education  was  secular : 
the  Bible  was  prohibited,  and  every  word  was 
eapunged  from  the  class-books  which  would 
Imd  the  scholars  to  ask  any  question  relating 
to  Christianity;  indeed.  Lord  Elphinstone  as- 
certained when  examining  a  Government  school 
at  Bombay,  that  the  masters  had  been  directed 
to  refdse  to  answer  any  question,  which  bore 
open  the  subject  of  Christianity.  But  while 
Cnristianity — the  very  mention  of  Christianity 
— was  forbidden  in  the  Government  schools,  thu 
eeholars  in  them  were  constantly  bearing  reftr- 
eoees  to  Ilindooism,  Mahometanism,  and  klola- 
tiy.  Now ,  parents  knew  well  that  Christianity 
would  be  taught  the  children  in  Missionary 
achools,  and  yet  these  schools  were  in  greater 
ihvor  amongst  Hindoo  parents  than  were  the 

•ohools  of  the  Government Upon   the 

tal^ect  of  the  treatment  of  the  Missionaries  by 
the  people,  he  said  that  in  Bengal  there  had 
been  a  great  change,  within  the  last  few  years. 
Missionaries  are  rarely  insulted  now,  and  never 
insulted  by  the  Hindoos.  If  they  are  insulted 
at  all,  it  is  by  the  Blahometans;  the  feeling  of 
the  Hindoos  being  turned  in  Ikvor  of  Christians. 
^•Sptctator. 


Amokq  the  uses  of  a  vaoaUon  if  the  opportn- 
altj  which  it  givea  of  devoting  qnlei  attention 


to  the  questions  which  storm,  and  froth,  and 
bubble  during  the  Session  of  Parliament.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  very  desirable  that  all  the  ma- 
terials collected  by  Commissions,  Committeee, 
&c.,  sbouhl  be  published  as  soon  as  they  an 
printed.  From  all  we  can  learn,  we  are  moch 
afraid  that  this  wholsome  rule  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  case  of  the  Answers  to  the  Ques- 
tions on  decimal  coinage  proposed  by  Lord 
Overstone.  The  Answers  are  printed  and 
ready;  but  the  CommissionerB  give  them  nefr* 
ther  to  the  Crown,  nor  the  Parluimcnt,  uur  the 
People.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  these 
Questions  were  announced  with  some  flourish 
tmrn  a  portion  of  the  press.  They  were  lo 
change  the  whole  appearance  of  the  question; 
they  were  to  route  the  whole  phalanx  of  the 
decimalists.  They  have  been  answered :  and 
there  is  somewhere  or  other  a  disinclination  to 
let  the  public  see  the  Answers.  Now  this  back- 
wardness is  not  on  the  part  of  the  decimalists : 
it  must  then  be  on  the  part  of  those  wh^  would 
remain  an  we  are.  The  delav  itself  will  soon 
count  as  an  answer.  But  why  not  have  two 
answers  T  Why  does  not  the  Decimal  Assooin- 
tlon  collect  the  answers  from  the  respondents, 
and  publish  them  T  Surely  the  Crown  has  no 
copyright  in  them.  We  should  then  have,  first* 
the  answer  of  the  querist  himself  (for  Loid. 
Overstone  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  ds- 
lay)  contained  in  the  retention,  of  the  aetoal 
replies;  secondly,  the  very  replies  which  have 
thus  drawn  out  the  other  and  shorter  answer. 
At  the  head  of  the  questions  was  a  quotation 
from  the  Peel  Memoirs,  as  follows  : — **  The  best 
opportunity  is  thus  (by  written  memoranda) 
afibrded  for  a  mature  consideration  of  state- 
ments made  and  arguments  adduced 

an<]  the  most  effectual  precaution  taken  against 
misconstruction  and  hssty  inconsiderate  deci- 
sion.*' Now,  though  keeping  the  Answers 
piled  up  in  a  printer's  warehouse  is  certainly 
a  precaution  against  misconstruction  and  hasty 
decision,  we  put  it  with  all  respect  to  Lord 
Overstone  that  it  is  equally  a  precaution  against 
any  construction  and  decision.  How  then  can 
it  give  an  opportunity  for  mature  consideration  T 
So  ilitf  as  we  can  make  out,  only  one  page  of 
the  oppennost  copies  can  be  read,  and  that  oiilj 
by  the  people  who  belong  to  the  warehouse  Uk 
which  the  whole  Is  staeked.— wf  Mencvia. 
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Tron  Tbe  Speetetor. 

SNOW'S  TWO  TEARS  CRUISE  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  8EA&* 

Every  one  remembers  the  terrible  death 
by  Btarvalion  of  Captain  Gardiner  and  his 
companions  in  an  attempt  to  convert  the 
natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Their  fate  was 
enough  to  deter  any  one  from  following  in 
their  footsteps ;  but,  according  to  the  intima- 
tions of  Mr.  Snow,  the  special  Missionary 
Society  which  Captain  Gardiner  had  founded 
was  too  good  a  thing  to  let  drop.  The  sensa- 
tion caused  by  the  heroic  death  of  that  self- 
devoted  man  brought  in  subscriptions;  a 
vessel  was  built,  not  bought,  for  the  purpose 
of  further  ** action^;  and  permission  was 
obtained  from  Government  to  occupy  some 
portion  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  at  a  nominal 
rent  with  the  option  of  purchase.  The  scanty 
supplies  furnished  by  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and 
the  ill-will  if  not  hostility  of  the  natives,  for- 
bade the  idea  of  establishing  at  the  outset  a 
mission  among  the  Fuegians.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  form  a  sort  of  head-quarters  on  one  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  and  procure  natives,  who 
vrere  to  be  taught  the  arts  of  lif?,  educated  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  thus  accom- 
plished, sent  back  to  Christianize  and  civilize 
their  countr)'men.  A  difficulty,  however,  was 
found  in  getting  a  nautical  chief  for  the  ex- 
peditiqn  ,*  seamen  were  deterred  by  the  fSeite 
of  Captain  Gardiner,  and  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  mariner  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Horn  and  the  maxe  of  waters  that  are 
found  between  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 
that  Southern  extremity  of  America.  In  an 
evil  hour  for  himself,  Mr.  Parker  Snow  an- 
swered the  Society's  advertisement,  and  under- 
took the  command  of  the  ** Allen  Gardiner  ** ; 
for  the  post  involved  him  in  two  years'  trouble 
and  hot  water.  At  the  outset  he  was  com- 
pelled, against  his  own  representations,  to 
engage  a  crew  professing  piety ;  and  he  found 
them  much  more  disposed  to  preach  upon 
their  orders  than  to  obey  them ;  in  fact,  he 
seems  to  have  avoided  mutiny  by  abrogating 
his  authority  as  a  commander.  Tho  laymen 
on  board  brought  him  trouble.    The  surgeon 

*  A  Tico- Years  Crmte  off  Tierra  del  Fuego^  Vie 
Falkland  Islands,  PaiaoanUij  and  in  the  River 
Plate :  a  Narrative  of  Life  tn  the  Southern  Seas. 


Ik."     With  ChartB  and   lUiutrations.      In  two 
yolomes.    Published  by  Longmans  and  Co. 


was  weak  and  led  astray  by  the  eateeUtt, 
while  the  last-named,  not  only  assumed  the 
airs  of  superior  piety  at  sea,  but  whra  on 
shore  and  superintendent  of  the  colony  that 
was  to  be,  caused  the  captain  a  world  of 
anxiety,  besides  involving  him  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Falkland  Islands.  A  more 
substantial  cause  of  grief  was  a  deficiency  of 
the  needful :  having  got  the  captain  out,  the 
Society  left  him  to  pay  as  well  as  make  his 
way  about  Cape  Horn.  Interference,  tridL, 
espionage,  are  charged  upon  the  Society; 
finally  the  captain  was  superseded  by  a 
reverend  gentleman,  and,  demurring  to  the 
authority,  was  turned  out  of  his  ship  by  tome 
process  of  Falkland  Island  law,  whkh  the 
captain  maintains  was  not  law. 

The  representations  of  the  book  in  wludb 
these  things  are  set  forth  are  of  course  only 
one  side  of  the  story.  Told  in  nautical  fltjk 
by  the  skipper,  it  fbrms  a* very  pretty  griev- 
ance ;  but  there  is  hr  too  much  of  it,— espe- 
cially as  the  reader  cannot  but  suspect  that 
the  captain  went  somewhat  upon  juste  mHiea 
principles,  neither  rigidly  enforcing  his  powen 
as  commander  nor  thoroughly  carrying  oot 
the  practice  of  conciliation  and  influence.  In 
truth,  private  ships  are  not  fitted  for  expedi- 
tions of  this  kind,  where  settlement,  diplo- 
macy, and  discovery,  are  involved.  There  are 
too  many  masters,  too  lax  a  disdplme  fai 
many  things,  without  sufficient  power  to  en- 
force a  strict  one ;  and  we  fear  that  too  often 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  undertaking  are 
deficient  in  the  sense  of  subordination  if  not 
of  the  honor  which  characterizes  the  sernoe. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  first  officer  in 
a  Queen's  ship  reporting  to  his  captain  that 
"  all  hands  were  afraid  "  ?    (VoL  I.  p.  81«.) 

The  outward  voyage,  a  good  part  of  the 
navigation  abouUthe  Falkland  IslandSy  and  of 
the  voyages  between  them  and  Monte  IHdeOy 
are  open  to  the  same  remark  as  the  personal 
grievances:  there  is  too  much  of  it.  A 
Kobinson-Crusoe  style  of  narration  and  a  kind 
of  rough  and  picturesque  treatment,  sustui 
the  interest  of  the  nautical  descriptions  mora 
than  might  be  supposed ;  the  wild  and  violent 
weather  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  with  the 
dangers  of  their  navigation  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  river  Plate^  have  a  novelty 
beyond  the  common  run  of  voyaging.  Still 
the  dangers  of  channels  bordered  by  diflb 
and  studded  by  rocksi  heavy  gales,  and  the 
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•hoals  of  La  Plata  with  its  irregular  eurrentSy  frahftd  than  the  mind  supposes  can  be  the 

hayea  general  resemblanee,  which  when  often  case  in  'Herra  del  Fuego;   eTcn  the  spot 

repeated  becomes  tedious.  where  poor  Gardiner  perished,  with  its  omi« 

In  fact,  the  nanatiTO  should  have  been  nous  name  of  Starvation  Bay,  looks  green  and 

chiefly  confined  to  the  main  objects  of  the  agreeable  in  the  plate.    To  the  opinion  whidi 

voyage, — ^that  is»  the  formation  of  the  nucleus  Captain  Snow  seems  to  entertain  of  the  conn^ 

of  a  settlement  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  try's  capabilities  we  must  demur.    He  acw 

the  voyag6  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  examine  only,  bits  of  it,  and  that  in  the  spring-time 

the  region,  visit  the  gi^ves  of  Gardiner  and  analogous  to  our  May :  the  whole  region  is 

his  companions,  seek  an  interview  with  Jemmy  difficult  of  access  except  to  surveying  or  other 

Button,  a  man  whom  th6  present  Admiral  vessels  to  which  time  is  no  object,  and  which 

Fitnoy  took  to  England  and  after  a  three  can  pick  their  seasons.    Yet  even  in  the  most 

years  education  returned  to  his  native  place,  favorable  season  this  is  the  kind  of  weather 

end  to  try  in  an  intercourse  with  the  natives  to  be  met  with — Mr.  Snow  had  just  anchoved 

to  induce  some  of  them  to  volunteer  for  the  in  Middle  Cove,  Wollaston  Island, 
new  settlement.    From  the  demands  of  his      aj  had  but  time  to  make  all  secure  end 

nautical  employment  Captain  Snow  could  not  mug  in  this,  a  knoum  harbor,  when  the  gale 

observe  the  growth  of  the  settlement,  so  far  came  on  with  great  fbry.    As  the  day  ad- 

as  ill  management  permitted  it  to  grow ;  vanced,  the  strenffth  of  the  gale  increased  | 

when  at  the  Islands  he  was  chiefly  occupied  ^^  dusk  it  was  still  increasing ;  and  at  mid 

in  disputes  with  the  landsmen.    The  adven-  ^^^  I  was  obliged  to  turn  out  all  handa,  ir 

fiifAfl  in  Ti'a*^  ri^i  17...^.^  ••«  -^^^  :»*«.^»  "^®  midst  of  a  heavy  hail-storm,  and  let  go 

tures  m  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  very  interest-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  J^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

mg.  That  region  is  perhaps  the  most  extra-  end,  the  one  anchor  l^pving  ninety  fathoms  o. 
ordmary  in  the  world,  from  the  manner  in  chain  to  it.  Yet  even  with  this  I  fear^  she 
which  the  water  intersects  the  land,  It  is  would  not  hold,  for  the  gale  was  truly  teinlkk 
about  as  fresh  a  place  as  a  traveller  can  go  Indeed,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  walk  the 
to  J  for  except  Fitzroy  in  his  celebrated  sur-  deck.  A  short  sea  also  got  up,  though  ibr- 
Teying  voyage,  we  question  whether  any  one  ^•^^X  nothing  to  hurt ;  for,  had  there  been 
•  /  o-'o  1  ^t'^  much  sea  on.  I  think  I  must  have  slioDed  and 
has  gone  over  more  g^und-^r  rather  water  ^ove^o  outside,  fearing  we  should  p?^  ^ 
—than  our  author.  The  real  dangers  of  the  anchors.  To  be  prepwed  for  any  casualty,  I 
navigation  from  rocks,  shoals,  winds,  and  had  reeft  and  storm-sails  ready;  and  the 
winding  channels,  are  increased  to  the  im^  next  day,  flnding  the  gale  still  heavier,  I  was 
agination,  from  the  mistrust  whiclf  seamen  obliged  to  send  down  all  the  yards  and  top- 
have  ever  felt  for  those  waters,  since  the  first  mwts,  run  the  jib-boom  in,  and  have  nothing 
drcmnnavigator  passed  through  the  strait  Presented  to  the  wind  but  the  lower  mut^ 
V  V  L  t  •  1  %  J.  For  five  days  did  tiiia  irale — the  heaviest  1 
which  bears  his  name,  even  when  the  dis-  have  experienced  for^meJ^«H-<^r^^ 
covery  of  Magellan  was  superse^Jed  by  the  « On  one  occasion,  during  the  night  of  the 
doubling  of  Cape  Horn.  Nor  are  the  actual  third  day  of  its  prevalence,  I  was  on  dedi 
incidents  without  attraction.  The  little  Allen  when  a  furious  squall  of  hail  and  wind,  simi- 
Gardiner  encountered  much  rough  weather,  lar  to  a  tornado,  burst  upon  us  with  a  fixiee 
and  escaped  many  dangers.  Captain  Snow's  ^^  the  blow  of  an  enormous  sledge-hanmier. 
mtercourse  with  the  Fuegians  exhibiu  man  P®  ^^«  ship  trembled  again;  you  cmild 
:..  —  u-  *•  *  J  r  *  V  11  hear  every  part  of  her  move  under  that 
m  as  misophisticated  a  state  as  he  well  can  tremendoii  tlast,  and  I  might  easUv  fancy 
be  5  for  the  naUves  ef  aU  ages  and  sexes  her  a  Uving  thing  shuddering  with  the  appr^ 
were  quite  fitted  as  regards  costume  for  the  hension  of  the  wrath  and  power  of  thoae 
early  days  of  Paradise.  Jemmy  Button  him-  terrible  elements  she  was  calmly  striving  to 
•elf  was  discovered,  after  the  lapse  of  some  resist  On  that  wild  coast,  near  that  otA 
quarter  of  a  century,  retaining  a  knowledge  «\4  frowning  land,  during  that  inky  nisht 
of  English  words,  ai^embranceof^^^^^  TtSS?  TdT^X^^^^^^^ 
and  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  presence  hail  ^Iting  updone  lik^  showers  of  buUeto, 
of  ladies— Mrs.  Snow  was  on  board  j  but  was  j  coidd  not  but  feel  deeply  anxious;  but  by 
miwilling  to  go  back  to  England,  or  to  let  this  time  I  had  full  confidence  in  the  ship, 
any  one  else  go.  The  country,  as  well  in  the  and  in  the  anchors  and  cable,  but  above  all  m 
Captain's  descriptions  at  in  the  engravings  Him  who  ruleth  the  raging  of  the  seasi  and 
from  his  sketchei,  appears  mm  pkttMnt  and  whose  own  Uie  ship  waa," 
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There  are  many  such  pictures  of  tempests  really  commanded  my  esteem,  -while  it  oratr 

and  danger  met  in  a  seamanlike  way.    There  ted  in  me  something  of  astonishment.     *    • 

are  also  many  sketches  of  pleasant  places,  or  "  ^  showed  them  a  looking-glass;  but  they 

at  least  of  what  appeared  pleasant  to  eyes  did  not  lie  it,  nor  yet  ddls  or  %ures  of  any 

J  ^    ,,     .*^*          ^C    J  kind.    They  motioned  for  them  to  be  put 

accustomed  to  the  ocean  or  the  dreary  mono.  ^^^\^^   ^^^^  ^  ^   concertina   I 

tony  of  Falkland  Isles.    The  greatest  mter-  pi^yed  geemed  to  please  them  greatly.    Food 

eat,  however,  is  connected  with  the  Fuegians  they  would  not  partake  of,  though  receiving 

themselves.      From    the  description,  there  any  thing  we  ^ve  them,  and  putting  it  away 

would  seem  to  be  several  distinct  tribes,  some  after  pretending  to  "eat  it.    Some  toys  and 

more  warlike  than  others ;  the  first  encoun-  gilt  watches  I  had  bought  at  home  for  the 

tared  were  peaceable  enough.  purpose  were  eagerly  accepted.    They  had 

'^  ^  but  few  things  worth  bartenng  for  as  memo- 

«  There  were  three  men  and  two  women  in  rfals  of  our  visit :  bone  spears,  rush  baskets, 
the  canoe,  and  all  of  them  gesticulating  and  giingg,  a  skin  that  Daut^a-waie  had  with  fafan, 
shouting  with  great  vehemence,  except  one  of  n^^  put  on  when  he  came  on  board,  wore 
the  women  who  seemed  to  be  more  quiet  than  among  those  I  obtained.  They  were  yerj 
the  rest.  Frothing  at  the  mouth  and  making  f^  ^nd  honest  in  their  dealings  with  us ;  and 
rapid  motions  with  their  arms,  they  at  first  ^hen  in  the  canoe  they  invariably  handed  me 
appeared  as  if  they  were  savagely  indignant  the  article  I  made  them  uhderstand  I  wanted, 
at  our  having  violated  the  qmet  of  then:  ^^gn  giving  a  glass  necklace,  beads,  or  but- 
native  waters  ;  but  in  a  few  moments  we  had  t^^g  for  it  expressly.  They  first  received  the 
them  on  the  most  firiendly  terms,  laughmg  to  them  valuable  goods  firom  me,  and  thea 
and  mimickiner  whatever  we  did.  They  were  handed  me  up  what  was  expected  in  ea-' 
fine  powerful-looking  men,  each  in  a  state  of  change.  On  one  occasion  there  was  mii- 
aavage  nudity ;  and  thoueh  shaggy  as  regards  conception  about  an  article,  and  they  imme* 
their  uncombed  hair,  and  otherwise  repulsive,  Jiately  returned  to  me  what  I  had  just 
I  could  not  help  being  greatly  surprised  at  bestowed  5  which  of  course  I  again  gave 
finding  them  so  superior  to  what  I  had  been  them,  if  only  for  their  honorable  deafing. 
led  to  expect  the  Fuegians  really  were.  As  j^or  would  one  take  what  v^as.  intended  for 
regards  the  women,  I  was  particularly  struck  another;  but  if  a  button  or  trinket  was 
with  some  pecuharities  which  showed,  savage  ^eant  for  a  particular  person  it  was  passed 
and  degraded  as  they  otherwise  might  be,  a  ^^  to  him  or  her  without  delay.  All  these 
certem  degree  of  modesty  and  decorum  ex-  things  I  noticed  on  their  first  visit  to  us,  and 
ceedmgly  gratil>ing  to  witness ;  nor  had  I  ^t  gave  such  a  favorable  impression  of  them 
afterwards  occasion  to  lessen  this  ft^hng  of  that  I  could  not  help  feeling  greaUy  de- 
my mind  in  reference  to  them.  The  men,  lighted.  Towards  sunset  I  made  signs  that 
though  m  the  primitive  garb  I  have  described,  jt  was  tune  to  go  to  bed ;  and  sooneompre- 
had  no  notion  of  Its  being  repugnant  to  us,  or  hending  me,  they  departed,  with  many 
that  It  was  at  all  singular.             ^      ,        ^  fnendly  expressions  and  much  good  humor."' 

"  On  permission  being  given,  they  leaped  ,«.         ,  ,  ,        •    • 

on  board,  and  were  speedily  clothed  with       As  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  very  rarely  visited, 

some  old  apparel  belonging  to  us.    My  wife  the  existence  of  Jemmy  Button  was  of  coune 

gave  each  of  the  women  part  of  a  colored  a  problem.     Yet  it  was  a  problem  upon 

Shawl,  and  their  childish  expressions  of  delight  ^hich  it  was  supposed  that  much  depended; 

*^  T^^  w.^'^f.r  f  ♦!,    ♦  for  Jemmy  would  most  probably  serve  as  a 

*•  The  latter  [the  youneer  of  the  two  wo-  ,         ,    /  •    ^.       1.       .  r^  v 

men]  had  a  baby  at  the  breast,  and  frequently  ^^^"'^^^  ""^  communication,  he  might  even  be 

with  a  winning  smile  and  plaintive  voice,  ^  means  of  persuadmg  some  natives  to  go  to 

asked,  by  the  oft-repeated  words  <  Yamma  the  settlement.      All  that   could  be  done, 

scoona,'  for  something  for  the  '  pauca  ninne. '  however,  was  to  steer  for  his  last  known 

Bfrs.  Snow  gave  h^r  many  little  presente,  for  place  of  abode,  Woollya ;  and  as  Mr.  Snow 

which    she    returned    gratefiil    smiles,    and  approached  he  fell  upon  a  scheme  that  was 

«*  Cutta-cutta,  cutta-cutta,'  (apparently  *  many  gJjccessful 
thanks,')  over  and  over  agam.    Her  attach- 
ment to  the  child  was  evident ;  and  what  was       "  As  we  neored  Button  Islet,  several  other 

given  to  the  child  she  showed  she  understood  canoes  came  in  sight,  without  venturing  off  to 

was  for  that  purpose,  by  putting  it  immedi-  us.    Large  numbers  of  the  natives  were  also 

ately  around  its  neck  or  about  its  person.  observed  on  the  island ;  and  fires  in  one  or 

**  The  two  women  kept  themselves  squatted  two  places  were  lit,  either  as  signals  or  for 

in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  n<»r  did  Uiey  once  their  domestic  purposes.    Our  course  here 

attempt    to  rise.     Whenever   they  moved  waspast  all  these  isleta  and  to  the  Eastward  . 

their  position,  they  did  so  in  a  manner  that  —Woollya  being  about  five  miles  off;  bu^ 
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Meing  10  maDy  of  the  nati? es,  I  was  struc^ 
with  an  idea  that  perhaps  Jemmy  Button,  if 
diTe,  might  be  on  this  island  instead  of  at 
WooIIya ;  and  to  giye  him,  as  I  hoped,  some 
knowledge  of  who  and  what  we  were,  I  had 
the  British  colors  run  up  to  the  mast-head. 
No  sooner  were  they  displayed  and  floating  in 
the  air,  than  I  could  see  one  or  two  of  the 
canoes  hastily  paddling  towards  us,  while  at 
least  some  hundred  natiTes  were  clustered  in 
groups  aroimd  their  large  fires  upon  various 
eminences  in  a  bay  we  were  passmg.  I  was, 
as  may  be  supposed,  very  anxious.       *        * 

"  When,  therefore,  I  saw  the  two  canoes 
paddling  towards  us,  I  determined  to  haii 
uiem  and  make  inquiries;  but  I  did  not 
shorten  sail  until  one  of  U\p  canoes,  outstrip- 
ping the  other,  came  near.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, do  more  than  deaden  the  ship's  way,  as 
we  were  close  in-shore,  and  I  wanted  to 
reach  WooUya  before  dark ;  but,  standing  on 
the  raised  platform,  aft,  I  sang  out  to  the 
natives  interrogatively,  '  Jemmy  Button  P 
Jemmy  Button?'  To  my  amazement  and 
joy — almost  rendering  me  for  a  moment 
speechless — an  answer  came  from  one  of  the 
four  men  in  the  canoe, '  Yes,  yes ;  Jam-mes 
Button,  Jam-mes  Button !'  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  second  canoe,  which  had 
nearly  got  alongside.  To  down  with  the 
helm — throw  the  ship  up  in  the  wind  close 
under  the  high  mountainih--shorten  sail — call 
all  hands  u|>on  deck,  and  put  the  vessel's 
head  in  the  bay  towards  Button  Island — was 
but  the  work  of  an  instant;  and  for  that  in- 
stant, so  extraordinary  did  those  words  in 
English  sound  from  the  lips  of  a  native  Fue- 
gian,  I  was  unable  to  prevent  a  momentary 
confusion.  Mv  wife,  Uie  catechist,  and  the 
two  mates,  rushed  up  from  their  tea;  and,  so 
completely  astonished  were  we  all  at  such  a 
fudaen  realization  of  our  most  sanguine 
wishes,  and  here  instead  of  at  WooUya,  as  I 
had  expected,  that  I  believe  there  was  no  one 
on  board  but  felt  as  though  struck  dumb. 
But  voices  enough  were  soon  heard  from  all 
quarters,  on  board  and  alongside,  as  the  first 
canoe,  having  got  abreast  of  us,  remained  at 
a  small  distance  off,  while  the  second  canoe, 
vrith  a  stout,  wild,  and  shaggy-lookbg  man, 
standing  up  in  it,  came  close  to.  *  Jam-mes 
^Button,  me,  Jam-mes  Button,  me  I '  shouted 
'the  new  comer ;  '  Jam-mes  Button,  me — 
where  8  the  ladder  ?  *  And  the  next  moment 
Jemm>r  Button — the  very  man  himself— the 
protege  of  Captain  Fitzroy — tlie  one  upon 
whom  the  mission  rests  so  much  of  its  hopes 
—was  alongside,  well  and  hearty,  and  giving 
me  a  welcome  in  broken  words  of  my  own 
tongue! 

'vThere  being  no  accommodation-ladder 
ready,  not  deeming  we  should  want  one  m 
jiy  part  of  this  wim  region,  h0  repeated  the 


question  *  Where's  the  ladder?'  And  we 
had  to  throw  him  a  rope  to  mount  by,  getting 
the  ladder  rigged  immediately  afterwards. 
The  next  instant  he  had  cleverly  mounted, 
and  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Allen  Gardiner, 
shaking  hands  as  heartily  and  as  friendly  as 
if  he  had  known  us  for  years.        •        • 

*'  Directly  I  could  cease  from  attending  to 
the  ship,  I  turned  my  attention  to  Jemmy. 
He  was  easily  recognised  from  his  resem- 
blance to  the  account  given  of  him  in  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy's  narrative.  He  was,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  that  gentleman's  second  visit  in 
1834,  quite  naked,  having  his  hair  long  and 
matted  at  the  sidra,  cropped  in  front,  and  his 
eyes  affected  by  smoke.  The  same  words 
used  by  Captain  Fitzroy  to  describe  him  are 
applicable  now,  as  well  as  of  his  wife,  who 
was  also  (this  being  his  second  wife,  and  a 
very  youns  woman)  'good-looking,'  and 
seemea  to  oe  much  attached  to  Jemmy  and 
thechUdren.  • 

'*  One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  equip 
Jemmy  in  some  of  my  clothes ;  for,  strange 
to  say,  amongst  an  abundance  of  wearing 
apparel  of  a  not  ver}'  necessary  kind  for  wo- 
men,  nothing  had  been  put  on  board  except 
one  or  two  shirts  ibr  the  men.  I  therefore^ 
at  my  own  expense,  had  to  furnish  what  was 
requisite.  Indeed,  Jemmy,  directly  he  got 
on  Doard,  and  found  an '  Inghss  lady '  was  in 
the  cabin,  asked  me  for  '  clothes  to  put  on.* 
These  I  soon  gave  him ;  and  in  putUng  on 
the  trousers,  he  said,  '  want  braces,'  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  could  utter  the  words.  In  fSu^ 
he  appeared  suddenly  to  call  to  mind  many 
things.  His  tongue  was,  as  it  were,  loos- 
ened; and  words,  after  a  momcnt*s  thought, 
came  to  his  memory  expressive  of  what  he 
wished  to  say.  There  was  no  connected 
talk  from  him,  but  broken  sentences,  abrupt 
and  pithy.  Short  inquiries,  and  sometimes 
painful  efforts  to  explain  himself,  were  made^ 
with,  however,  an  evident  pleasure  in  being 
again  able  to  converse  with  some  one  in  the 
'  Ingliss  talk.'  That  he  must  have  been 
greatly  attached  to  it,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  omitted  to  teacb  his 
wife,  childj^pn,  and  relations.  I  could  hardly 
credit  my  senses,  whan  I  heard  Mrs.  Jemmy 
Button  from  the  canoe  calling  aloud  for  her 
husband  to  come  to  her.  She  seemed  most 
anxious  he  should  not  be  again  taken  awayi 
for,  when  he  had  been  on  board  some  little 
time,  and  was  with  me  down  in  the  cabin  out 
of  sight,  her  calls  for  Him  were  loud  and  fre- 
quent. 'Jamus,  Jamus,'  said  she,  at  the 
same  time  rapping  hard  against  the  ship's 
side  vrith  a  paddle ;  for  as  it  was  drawing 
towards  dusk,  I  had  not  then  invited  her  on 
board.  Poor  thing !  no  doubt  the  whole  hi^ 
tory  of  her  husband's  visit  to  the  fiiiryland  of 
the  strangers,  and  the '  conetree '  where  sudi 
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<  Tary  pretty  ladies '  lived,  had  often  been  told 
to  her ;  and  now  that  a  big  canoe  with  wings 
had  again  come  from  that '  Ingliss  conetree,' 
it  may  haTe-matly  alarmed  her,  lest  she 
should  be  suddenly  left  alone.  Jemmy,  how- 
ever, had  no  intention  of  this ;  nor  had  one 
amongst  them.  •  •  * 

"The  first  fhinfl;  I  did  after  his  coming 
down  was  to  put  rood  before  him.  Poor  fel- 
low !  there  was  evidently  the  germ  of  good 
qualities  and  a  refinement  of  manner  in  and 
aoout  him.  Seeing  my  wife,  he  hesitated; 
Beemed  abash^ ;  reflected  a  moment ;  and 
then — ^for  the  table  had  been  laid  with  every 
thing  for  my  tear— asked  for  *  knife  to  cut 
meat,  and,  and ' — ^but  he  could  get  no  fur- 
ther. Something  he  wanted  to  say  he  had 
not  the  memory  of  English  words  to  express. 
When  he  sat  dfown,  I  soon  saw  his  agitation 
and  excitement  were  too  ^reat,  and  I  rather 
think,  by  some  signs  in  his  eye,  that  his  heart 
was  too  fill],  to  let  him  eat  For  myself  I 
was  also  unable  to  eat  My  food  was  in 
contemplating  the  man  before  me ;  and  some 
fish  bought  from  the  natives  in  the  3eagle 
Channel  went  away  untasted.  I  now  be^an 
to  question  Jemmy;  and  to  try  and  draw 
him  out  But  he  was  so  confiised,  that  be- 
yond disjointed  sentences  I  obtained,  at  that 
time,  very  little  information  fVom  him.  One 
important  point,  however,  I  did  ascertain; 
and  this  was  as  to  the  language  of  his  people. 
Taking  from  my  book-shelves  Captain  Fitz- 
roy's  narrative,  I  went  over  several  words  in 
the  vocabulary,  and  found  that  the  Tekeenica 
column  was  correct  By  it,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
some  communication  can  be  held  with  the 
natives  in  these  parts,  though  not  with  those 
in  the  Beagle  Channel  or  at  Banner  Cove. 
The  portraits  of  himself  and  the  other  Fue- 
gians  made  him  laugh  and  Ipok  sad  alter- 
nately, as  the  two  cnaractcrs  he  was  repre- 
sented in,  savage  and  civilized,  came  before 
his  eye.  Perhaps  he  was  calling  to  mind  his 
combed  hair,  washed  fiice,  and  dandy  dress, 
with  the  polished  boots  it  is  said  he  so  much 
delighted  in ;  perhaps  he  was  asking  himself 
whidi,  after  all,  was  the  best — the  prim  and 
starch,  or  the  rough  and  shaggy  P  Which 
he  thought,  he  did  not  choose  to  say ;  but 
which  I  inferred  he  thought  was  gathered 
from  his  refusal  to  go  anywhere  again  with  us. 
Of  England,  he,  however,  spoke  with  much 
grateful  feeling.  *Yes:  me  know — Ingliss 
conetree:  vary  good — you  flag,  me  know 
(meaning  that  he  had  understood  the  Brit- 
ish ensign  that  I  had  hoisted. at  the  main); 
yes,  much  good — all  good  in  Ingliss  conetree 
— long  way — me  sick  in  hammock — very  bad 
—big  water  sea — me  know  Capen  Fitroy — 
Byno — Bonnet  — Walamstow — ^Wilson  —  In- 

fus^  lady,  you  wife  ? '  and  on  being  told  yes, 
e  added,  alluding  to  my  wife's  flresh^olored 
^untenance  and  at  that  time  healthy  appear- 


janoe,  *Ah,  Ingliss  ladies  varv  pretty!  vary 
prettjr!'  And  so  it  was  with  many  other 
things,  but  especially  our  canary,  a  splendid 
songster,  which  several  times  elicited  from 
him  *  Vary  nretty  bird !  * 

**  I  took  him  mto  my  library,  and  showed 
him  several  of  the  articles  arranged  there— 
wisely  I  cannot  now  say,  for  it  perhaps  le- 
callea  too  much  to  him ;  nevertheless  I  showed 
him  all  that  I  thought  might  bring  back  to 
his  mind  the  past — ^my  booKs— pictures — in- 
struments— ^fire-arms — toilet  materials  and 
ladies'  fancy  articles,  concerning  all  of  wiiioh 
he  kept  constantly  expressing  his  del^ht, 
and  naming  some  of  them  without  hesitation, 
and  others  after  a  slight  difficulty.  A  fine 
musical-box  gave  him  mtense  pleasure ;  and 
when  I  played  a  harmonium,  one  of  Alexan- 
dre's, he  stood  beside  me  as  if  entranced." 

Whether  the  following  passage  has  any 
further  meaning  than  the  words  directly 
taken  convey,  we  do  not  know.  With  the 
conclusion  as  to  the  impropriety  of  kidnap- 
ping natives  on  the  plea  of  converting  them, 
we  perfectly  agree.  Mr.  Snow's  questioiis, 
put  through  Jemmy,  referred  to  a  proposal  to 
accompany  him. 

"I  expressly  put  the  question  in  every 
possible  and  attractive  form,  both  as  regarded 
the  adults  and  the  younger  branches ;.  hut  a 
decided  and  positive  negative  was  the  reply 
from  one  ana  all.  Yet  the  reverse  has  been 
stated!  I  now  publicly  deny  it  To.  go 
amongst  them,  with  proper  means,  and  using 
the  results  of  practical  experience,  is  another 
thing ;  but  to  try  and  get  them  away  by  ony 
plan  or  cajolery  that  they  do  not  properly 
understand,  especially  after  what  I  leaned 
from  Jemmy  Button — against  this  I  protest 
It  may  be  glossed  over :  it  may  appear  hi 
letters  and  print  very  prettily;  out,  I  main- 
tain, it  is  not  right  until  the  poor  ereatoree 
can  be  made  to  comprehend  and  understand 
all  about  it  Facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Jemmy  Button  had  tasted  the  sweets,  or,  aa 
they  might  be  to  him,  the  bitters  ot  lu^h  civ- 
ilization; he  at  aU  events  knew  what  it  was, 
and  all  about  going  away ;  yet  what  was  hia 
answer,  when  I  and  the  catechist  asked  him 
if  he,  or  any  of  his  boys,  would  accompany 
us  only  a  little  way  P  Why,  a  pontive  nega- 
tive :  and  therefore,  if  I  were  to  hear  of  ten 
or  of  fifty  Fuegian  boys  as  being  at  the  Mis- 
sion station  in  the  Falklands,  I  would  never 
believe,  until  I  knew  that  the  Foegians  had 
learned  our  language,  that  those  poor  lada 
had  gone  there  as  only  a  religious  society 
ought  to  let  them  go,  namely,  with  a  full  and 
peifect  knowledge  of  what  it  was  for.  Evil 
must  not  be  done  that  good  may  perchance, 
and  only  perchance,  come." 
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[Thft  IbUowinff  potmwas  WTiHen  byJamw 
Hedd«nriok»  »  Soottish  poet,  little  known  in 
thia  conntry.  Who  thftt  ever  lost »  brother  or 
rioter  ooald  read  theee  lines  without  a  taXiet  in 
the  Toice  and  a  tear  in  the  eje  7] 

Tbst  tell  me,  ftrst  and  early  lore 

OatliTee  all  after-dreame; 
But  the  memory  of  a  first  great  grief 

To  me  more  Uitiog  seems. 

Hie  grief  that  marks  our  dawning  youth 

To  memory  OTer  clings; 
And  o'er  the  path  of  future  yean 

A  lengthened  shadow  flings. 

0!  oft  my  mind  recalls  the  hour 

When  to  my  &ther*8  home 
Death  came,  an  uninTited  guest. 

From  his  dwelling  in  the  tomb.  / 

I  had  not  seen  his  fkce  before, 
•  I  shuddered  at  the  sight; 
And  I  shudder  yet  to  think  upon 
The  anguish  of  that  night! 

A  yonthfiil  brow  and  ruddy  cheek 

Became  all  cold  and  wan ; 
An  eye  grew  dim  in  which  Uie  light 

Of  radiant  fiinoy  shone. 

Cold  was  the  cheek,  and  cold  the  brow. 

The  eye  was  fixed  and  dim; 
And  one  there  mourned  a  brother  dead. 

Who  would  have  died  for  him. 

I  know  not  if  'twas  summer  then, 

I  know  not  if  *twas  spring; 
But  if  the  birds  sang  in  the  trees 

I  did  not  hear  them  sing. 

If  flowers  came  forth  to  deck  the  earth, 

Their  bloom  I  did  not  see; 
I  looked  upon  one  withered  flower. 

And  none  else  bloomed  for  me! 

A  lad  and  silent  time  it  was 

Within  that  house  of  woe; 
All  eyes  were  dim  and  oreroast. 

And  every  Toice  was  low. 

And  from  each  cheek  at  interrals 

The  blood  appeared  to  start. 
As  if  recalled  in  sudden  haste 

To  aid  the  sinking  heart! 

Softly  we  trod,  as  if  afraid 

To  mar  the  sleeper's  sleep. 
And  stole  last  looks  of  bis  sad  fl^e 

For  memory  to  keep. 

With  him  the  agony  was  o'er. 

And  now  the  pain  was  ours; 
As  thoughts  of  his  sweet  childhood  rose. 

Like  odor  from  dead  flowers! 

And  when  at  last  he  was  borne  atkr 

From  the  world's  weary  strife; 
How  oft  ID  thought  did  we  again 

Lire  o'er  his  little  life. 

ffis  erery  look,  his  every  word, 

ffis  very  voice's  tone. 
Corns  back  to  us  like  things  whose  worth 

Is  odj  priisd  when  gone! 


That  crisf  hss  passed  with  yean  away. 

And  Joy  has  been  my  lot; 
But  the  one  is  long  remembered. 

And  the  other  soon  fi>rgot! 

The  gaysst  houn  trip  lightly  by, ' 

And  leave  the  fSiintest  trace; 
But  the  deep,  deep  trace  that  sorrow  wean 

No  time  can  e'er  effiuse! 


Trom  TIm  Efvning  Foil. 
SONG  OF  THE  STREET. 

BusBiso  'round   the   comers,  chasing  eTSlj 

friend. 
Plunging  into  banks,  nothing  there  to  lend; 
Piteously  be^Qging  of  every  man  you  meet. 
Bless  me  I  this  is  pleasant,  **  shinning  "  on  ikb 

street. 

Merchants  very  short,  ninnbg  neck  and  nsok^ 
Want  to  keep  a'soing,  praying  for  a  oheck; 
Dabblen  in  stocks,  blue  as  blue  can  be. 
Evidently  wishing  they  were  **  fluicy  free.*' 

All  our  splendid  railroads  got  such  dreadftd 

knocks. 
Twenty  thousand  Bulls  couldn't  ruse  thdr 

stocks; 
Biany  of  the  Bears,  in  the  trouble  sharing. 
Now  begin  to  ftel  they've  beexJ^^over-Beamg. 

fiisky  speculaton  tumbling  with  the  shook* 
Never  mind  stopping  more  than  any  clock : 
Still  they  give  Dig  dinnen,  smoke  and  orink 

and  sup. 
Going  all  the  better  for  a  winding  up. 

Banking  institutions,  companies  of  *<  trust,'* 
WiUi  o£er  people's  money  go  off  on  a  bust; 
Houses  of  long  standing  crumbling  in  a  night— 
With  80  many  **  smashes,"  no  wonder  money's 
tiffht. 

Gentlemen  of  means,  having|  lots  to  spend. 
Saving  little  sympathy,  notmng  have  to  lead; 
Gentlemen  in  .want,  willing  to  pay  double. 
Find  they  can  borrow  nothing  now  but  troabls. 

Half  our  men  of  business,  wanting  an 

sion, 
While  nearly  all  the  othen  oontemplate 

sion; 
Many  of  them,  though,  don't  appear  to  drsad 

it; 
Every  cent  they  owe  is  so  much  to  their  orsdii 

Broken  all  are  breaking'  credit  all  is  eraoked. 
Women  all  expanding  as  the  banks  contract. 
Panio  still  increasing;  where  will  the  trooUs 

end. 
While  all  hands  want  to  borrow,  and  nobody 

oan  lendT 

Running,   round   the  eomen,  trying  svsiy 

souroe; 
Asking  aS  the  banks;  nothing  there  of  coutm ; 
Mon^  getting  tighter,  misery  eomplete; 
Blsss  mei  this  is  plsasant  **  shinning  "  on  the 

strsst. 

WAuSzun. 
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Vioift  Bmllflf  *■  Ifltrtltoiii. 
THE  SLEDGE  DRIVE  TO  GHUBGH. 

A  TALE  OP  NOSWAT. 

What  a  strange  wild  country  ia  old  Nor- 
way !  The  brow  of  the  earth,  the  forehead 
of  the  world,  as  the  Scalds  of  eld  loved  to 
call  It  in  their  songs.  Even  in  the  map  how 
singular  is  that  jagged,  furrowed,  long  coast- 
line, stretching  above  a  thousand  miles,  from 
the  North  Cape  with  its  eternal  ice,  down  to 
a  genial  latitude  of  wheat  land  and  flowers. 
On  this  vast  seaboard,  water  and  land  seem 
to  have  been  struggling  for  the  mastery,  till 
at  last  all  was  amicably  settled  by  a  division 
of  the  territor}',  and  the  deep  fiords  run  miles 
inland,  and  the  steep  promontories  project 
far  out  into  the  ocean.  Truly  it  is  a  beautiful 
country,  with  its  great  bosses  of  snow-fields, 
the  long  windings  of  the  lake-like  fiords,  the 
loaring  Fobs,  and  the  endless  pine  forest 
Then,  too,  what  strange  sights  meet  fte  trav- 
eller :  the  midsummer  night's  sun  never  set- 
ting, the  months  of  darkness,  the  shepherd's 
life  in  the  Saeters,  the  wandering  nomade 
Laps  and  their  encampments,  the  bear  hunts, 
and  the  Old  World  superstitions  and  customs 
which  linger  in  the  secluded  valleys. 

Norway  has  still  other  and  more  important 
claims  to  notice ;  it  is  one  of  those  few  and 
fiivorcd  countries  where  freedom  is  enjoyed, 
and  the  hardy  prosperous  peasantiy  are 
hving  witnesses  of  the  worth  of  its  immemo- 
rial institutions.  Norway,  also,  was  among 
the  first  to  shake  ofi"  the  errors  of  Rome, 
and  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. It  IS  true  that  rationalism  and  indif- 
ference have  long  chilled  the  Christian  heart 
of  the  countr>',  but  now  it  is  throbbing  with 
increased  vigor,  and  sending  warm  streams 
of  life-blood  to  the  extremities  of  the  land. 

A  pleasant-looking  farm  that  of  Ravensdal, 
nestling  beneath  some  sheltering  rocks  in  an 
inland  valley  not  far  from  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  commodious  dwelling  was  of  blackened 
timber,  adorned  with  curious  carving,  and 
pious  sayings  cut  in  the  beams ;  while  cluster* 
ing  round  stood  the  cottages  of  the  peasants 
who  cultivated  the  soil.  In  all  the  province 
of  Norland  there  was  not  a  farmer  more  re- 
spected and  esteemed,  or  a  more  upright, 
honorable  man,  than  Andreas  Jansen,  the 
owner  of  RavensdaL 

It  was  early  one  Sunday  marnmg  in  mid- 
winter, and  the  Jansens  were  preparing  to 
start  for  churchi  a  drive  of  many  miles.    One 
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of  the  sledges  had  been  recently  disabled,  so 
hone  of  the  fturm*servants  were  able  to  go  with 
them.  Rather  a  large  party  got  into  the  re- 
maining sleigh,  which  though  a  roomy  one 
was  more  than  fidl;  but  when  the  former 
proposed  to  leave  the  two  boys  at  home, 
there  was  so  much  lamentation  that  he  re- 
lented. Andreaa  handed  his  comely-looking 
wife  Ingeborg  to  her  seat ;  she  was  followed 
by  her  sons,  Raoul  the  younger,  a  walking 
bundle  of  fur,  taking  his  place  on  his  mother's 
knees.  Ella,  the  pretty  only  daughter,  next 
stepped  in ;  and  kstly,  carrying  some  wrap 
for  his  lady-love,  came  Hugo,  Ella*^  betrothed, 
who  the  day  before  had  arrived  on  snow-shoes 
from  the  southward,  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Ravensdal.  Andreas  mounted  to  his  seat, 
gently  touched  with  the  whip  the  three 
horses,  harnessed  unicorn  fashion,  and  they 
started  at  a  smart  pace.  It  was  quite  early 
for  service  began  at  twelve,  and  as  the  dis- 
tance was  great  it  was  necessary  to  start 
betimes.  As  yet  there  was  no  glimmer  of 
daylight,  but  moon  and  stars  shone  with  a 
radiance  unknown  in  our  latitudes,  and  there 
was  abundance  of  light  for  the  journey. 
Buried  in  skins  and  fhrs,  the  party  did  not 
feel  the  cold,  which  though  great  was  not  ex- 
cessive— ^the  absence  of  a  breath  of  wind  and 
the  perfect  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  making 
it  much  more  endurable  than  the  same  de- 
pression of  the  thermometer  would  be  in 
England.  It  was  a  grand  event  this  journey 
to  church,  for  weeks  and  weeks  had  passed 
since  last  they  were  able  to  go.  True,  An- 
dreas had  every  Sunday  a  sort  of  prayer- 
meeting  at  Ravensdal  with  the  neighboring 
peasants,  but  this  did  not  compensate  for  the 
hick  of  the  public  services.  Then,  too,  the 
whole  family  thought  it  most  fortunate  that 
the  fairness  of  the  weather  should  enable 
them  to  go  on  this  especial  Sunday  of  all 
others,  for  it  was  what  they  call  an  altar-day, 
t.  e.  the  Sacrament  was  to  be  administered. 

There  was  an  eyrie  beauty  in  the  scene : 
the  solcnm  mountains  lifting  up  their  hoary 
heads  into  tho  star«prinkled  sky;  the  small 
tarn  with,  its  glittering  icy  surface,  the  stem 
old  pines,  whose  green  looked  almost  black 
contrasted  with  Uie  snow,  and  the  graceful 
birken  trees,  those  **  hulies  of  the  woods," 
dedied  out,  as  little  Raoul  said,  when  the 
first  rime  fell  that  winter,  in  their  white 
mantlet,  all  ready  fbr  aiatar  Elk's  wedding 
I  day.    The  stillness  WM  oniirdKen ;  dumbthf 
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ere  long  dancing  elT  (riirer),  where,  when  the 
valley  was  filled  with  tiie  eonnd  of  its  noisy 
music,  the  English  milords  had  caught  the 
salmon  with  those  marvellous  many-colored 
flies,  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood ;  silent 
and  deserted  the  picturesque  saw-mill,  which 
had  been  such  a  busy  animated  scene  in  the 
summer,  when  the  English  lady  had  sketched 
it,  half  deafened  by  the  whir  of  its  wheels. 
But  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  stillness 
elsewhere,  there  was  no  silence  in  the  sledge. 
Andreas  turned  round  to  address  his  wife,  or 
talked  to  his  horses,  in  that  brotherly  way  so 
characteristic  of  the  Norwegian,  who  always 
makes  friends  of  the  fouivfooted  creatures  in 
his  service,  and  particularly  of  his  horses. 
Obit  the  elder  boy,  who  was  perched  on 
Hugo's  knee,  after  some  vain  attempts  to 
,<rf)tain  his  attention,  turned  to  his  mother 
and  Raoul,  and  kept  up  with  them  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  question  and  remark ;  while 
Hugo  and  Ella,  leaning  back  in  one  comer, 
heeding  nobody  and  nothing  but  themselves, 
found  much  to  say  to  each  other  in  low,  happy 
tones.  And  the  tinkling  of  the  merry  sleigh 
bells,  as  they  jingled  round  the  horses'  collars, 
made  to  all  this  a  most  musical  accompani- 
ment. 

One  third  of  the  journey  was  over,  when, 
with  a  startled  exclamation,  Andreas  suddenly 
pulled  up  his  horftes.  At  a  turn  of  the  road 
there  lay,  extended  on  the  snow,  a  human 
form.  In  a  minute  the  farmer  had  confided 
the  reins  to  Olaf,  proud  of  the  charge,  and 
he  and  Hugo  jumping  down,  ran  to  give  as- 
sistance. The  pack  at  the  man's  side  told 
them  that  he  was  one  of  those  pedlers  who 
wander  from  farm-house  to  farm-house  all 
over  the  country.  Overpowered  by  the  cold, 
he  had  sunk  into  that  fainting,  deathlike  sleep 
firom  which  there  is  ofltimes  no  waking.  At 
first  all  efibrts  to  rouse  himi  failed,  but  life 
was  evidently  not  extinct ;  so  seeing  a  ch&lct 
close  at  hand,  which  in  the  summer  had  been 
used  as  a  covert  for  cattle,  and  now  was  a 
store  for  firewood,  they  carried  him  there, 
and  kindling  a  fire  on  the  outside,  they  rubbed 
his  limbs  till  some  warmth  returned,  and 
poured  some  com  brandy  (which  no  Norwe- 
gian travels  without)  down  his  throat,  and  he 
partially  revived.  All  this  occupied  some 
time,  and  now  they  were  quite  in  a  dilemma 
as  to  what  to  do  next  Leave  him  thev  could 
not»  to  take  him  on  with  them  was  impossi- 
ble} be  was  not  tuffiaeotly  recovered  to  bear 
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the  air,  even  if  they  could  make  room  ibr 
him  in  ^at  state.  To  turn  back  and  take 
him  home  was  almost  as  difficult,  and  if  so 
they  must  give  up  church  entirely.  Ella, 
who  had  alighted  to  assist  them,  at  last  said 
in  a  decided  tone,  **  There  is  but  one  thing, 
father,  that  we  can  do :  Hugo  roust  stay  wi^ 
the  poor  man." 

"  Yes,"  said  Hugo,  "  that  is  the  best  plan. 
You  drive  on  to  church,  and  take  us  up  m 
the  afternoon  as  you  return ;  by  that  time  he 
is  sure  to  be  all  right." 

"Well,"  said  Andreas,  "it  does  seem  the 
only  way ;  but  it  will  be  a  sad  disappointment 
for  you,  my  poor  girl." 

*'I  do  not  know  that,"  muttered  Hugo; 
**  she  was  the  first  to  propose  getting  rid  of 


me." 

"  Now  that  is  too  bad,"  said  Ella,  with  a 
face  rueful  enough  to  satisfy  her  lover,  **  when 
you  know  I  have  been  coimting  for  weeks 
and  weeks  upon  your  being  with  us  for  this 
altar  Sunday." 

It  clearly  was  the  most  feasible  plan,  and 
so  it  was  settled.  Ella  murmured  to  Hago 
as  he  helped  her  into  the  sledge  again : 

"  God  will  not  the  less  bless  our  engage- 
ment that  it  begins  with  an  act  of  self-denial." 

"  True,  Ella ;  you  remember  what  you  said 
last  night  about  being  almost  too  happy, 
every  thing  so  bright;  it  is  as  well  there 
should  be  a  little  cross." 

Some  provisions,  which  had  been  put  into 
the  sledge  ready  for  any  emergency,  were 
handed  out  to  Hugo,  and  ho  was  entreated 
to  take  care  of  himself  as  well  as  the  pedler, 
and  to  keep  up  a  good  fire. 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  no  fear  of  not  doing 
that ;  why  here  is  fire-wood  enough  to  roast 
half  a  dozen  oxen  whole.  You  are  sure  yon 
will  be  able  to  do  without  me,  Father  An- 
dreas?" 

**  Perfectly,  the  horses  are  quite  managea- 
ble, the  road  good,  and  the  weather  set  fair— - 
we  can  have  no  difficulty.** 

So  they  started  off  again,  Olaf  saucily  call« 
ing  out  to  Hugo,  that  now  he  was  gone  Etta 
would  be  of  some  use  to  other  people,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  party  would  gain,  not 
loee,  one  by  his  departure.  However,  Ella 
was  not  incfined  to  be  lively,  and  her  gravity 
infieoted  even  the  high  spirits  of  her  young 
brothers.  The  remainder  of  the  drive  wm 
rather  dull  for  all  parties,  and  every  one 
wu  glad  when  the  peaked  rooft  of  the  sbmJI 
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town  came  into  Bight  The  Jana^  droTe 
to  a  relation's  house,  put  up  the  horaea,  left 
thdr  outer  coyeringa  in  the  aledge,  and  then 
entered  the  church  aoon  after  aerrice  had 
commenced.  Dame  Ingeborg  and  Ella  todL 
their  places  on  the  north  side,  while  Andreaa 
and  hia  boys  went  to  the  south,  the  men's 
aide.  The  church  was  a  large  octagon 
wooden  building,  black  with  age,  and  of  pic- 
turesque construction,  the  interior  adorned 
with  quaint  carving  and  some  strange  fires- 
ooea  of  Scripture  subjects,  dating  firom  before 
the  Reformation.  It  was  well  filled  and  with 
«  congregation  as  picturesque  as  the  building. 
There  ^as  a  mixture  of  racea  and  dress,  the 
Norse  women  wearing  beneath  their  hoods 
the  '*lue,"  the  close-fitting,  black  cap,  and 
dark,  sober-colored  dress,  while  the  Fins 
were  decked  out  in  gaudy  colors  and  tinsel 
ornaments.  The  tall  forms  of  the  blue-eyed, 
fair-haired  descendants  of  the  Vikings,  con- 
trasted very  favorably  with  the  stunted  fig^ 
ures  and  dark,  sallow  faces  of  the  more 
northern  and  inferior  race.  The  pastor  was 
a  Tenerabie  old  man,  dressed  in  the  style  of 
our  English  divines  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  He  had  on  the  black  canoni- 
cals of  the  Lutheran  clergy;  a  thick,  white 
raff  round  his  neck,  his  long  white  hair 
floated  over  his  shoulders,  while,  on  account 
of  the  cold,  he  wore  a  black  velvet  skull-cap 
on  his  head. 

Prayers  and  singing  over,  he  commenced 
his  discourse  without  notes  of  any  kind,  and 
in  a  strain  of  simple,  fervid  eloquence,  which 
riveted  the  attention  of  his  auditors ;  he  ex- 
pounded the  sublime  precept  which  Christi- 
anity first  incidcated,  of  doing  to  others  what 
we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.  The 
aennon  over  some  christenings  followed,  and 
then  the  Communion.  The  service,  which 
had  lasted  more  than  three  hours,  at  length 
terminated,  and  they  emerged  firom  the 
chnrch.  Many  were  the  greetings  to  be  ex- 
changed between  firiends  and  neighbors  un- 
seen for  long,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  the 
Jansena  reached  the  relation'a  house,  where 
they  were  to  partake  of  the  mid-day  meaL 
This  over,  they  did  not  linger  long,  for  An- 
dreas had  promised  Hugo  they  would  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible.  As  they  were 
leaving  the  town,  they  were  stopped  near 
the  parsonage  by  the  pastor,  who  pressed 
them  to  come  in  and  see  the  ^rau  Pastorinn.  1 
Andreas  explained  the  reaaona  which  made  I 


them  anxious  to  be  ofi(  and  the  good  old 
man«  ahaking  him  heartily  by  the  hood,  aaid: 

^  So  aome  of  you  have  been  acting  what  I 
have  been  preaching,  playing  the  good  fiik 
maiitan.  Well,  well,  it  ahall  not  lack  ita  y»> 
ward.    Ood  bless  you,  firiend  Andreaa ! " 

The  ahort-lived,  northern  day  had  loBg 
waned  when,  leaving  the  clilstered,  wooden 
dwellings  surrounding  the  church  behind 
them,  the  Jansens  started  on  their  hom^ 
ward  route  to  RavensdaL  But  little  was  the 
daylight  missed,  for  the  glorious  northern 
lights  were  up,  streaming,  flickering  like  fiery 
banners  across  the  sky,  brighter  &r  than  the 
pale  Arctic  winter  sun,  "and  difiusing  aroond 
a  mild  beautifiil  radiance  neither  amahine 
nor  moonshine,  but  a  light  more  poetic^  OMee 
romantic,  than  that  of  common  day  or  nig^ 
Little  Kaoul  clapped  his  hands  vrith  del^liti 
as  horn  the  luminous  cloud  on  the  northern 
horiaon  streamers  of  green,  purple,  red,  and 
golden  light'  shot  up.  Andreaa  said  it  waa 
years  and  years  since  an  Aurora  so  apkndid 
had  been  aeen.  <<Look  at  that  blood-nd 
color:  our  forefathers  thought  it  ever  ibve- 
boded  death  or  misfortunes.  I  have  heard 
many  stories  of  the  terror  such  an  appear- 
ance occasioned.  How  happy  are  we  who 
have  learnt  to  trust  in  a-  Heavenly  Father, 
and  no  longer  fear  such  omens.* 

A  lonely  road  was  theit  way  home:  no 
habitations  except  a  few  fann-houaea  near 
the  town,  and  when  these  were  paaaed  a  long 
stretch  of  desolate  country-^wild,  roeky  val- 
leys, all  clad  in  their  snowy  garmenta,  wHh 
the  deserted  summer  chfilets  scattered  over 
item,  mocking  the  traveller  with  an  idea  of 
human  life ;  beneath,  firowning  predpieea  of 
black  rock,  where  the  snow  oonld  find  no 
restmg-place ;  through  pine  woods,  whose 
venerable  denizens  had  survived  many  gene* 
rations  of  mortals, 

*'  Moored  to  the  rifted  rook. 
Proof  to  the  tempest  dio^" 
The  children  were  asleep,  Raonl  in  Ua 
mother's  arms,  who  half  unconacioualy  wai 
humming  to  herself  a  hymn  of  praiae  m  die 
vnrapped  the  Uttle  nestling  warm  in  her  ftm. 
Olal,  after  repeated  declarations  that  he  wai 
not  in  the  leaat  sleepy,  had  been  glad  to  lean 
his  head  against  his  sister's  ahoolder;  hia 
eyea  aoon  closed,  and  he  waa  aa  aound  asleep 
aa  his  little  brother.  Ella  gave  herself  up  to 
a  dreamy  reverie  aa  she  thought  over  the 
solemn  commmuon  ssrvise,  the  sermon,  and 
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then  the  bright  future  before  her.  Pleasant 
thoughts  they  were :  in  her  life's  horison  it 
was  idl  blue  aky  behind  her,  and  she  saw  still 
more  before  her.  And  soon  these  thoughts 
were  woven  together,  and  bright  castles  in 
the  air  arose  which  made  her  smile  to  herself 
as  she  pictured  them  before  her  mind's  eye ; 
what  Hugo  and  she  would  do  when  they  had 
a  home  of  their  own,  how  they  would  wel- 
come the  wayfarer,  nurse  the  sick,  and  suc- 
cor the  distressed.  Then  higher  and  upwards 
flew  her  thoughts,  and  she  imagined  the  hour 
when  earth's  usefulness  should  cease,  earth's 
happiness  fade ;  when,  the  threshold  of  eter- 
ni^  passed,  they  should  hear  the  angelic 
songs  of  victory,  and  a  voice  from  the  throne 
saying,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

Lost  in  her  own  thoughts,  Ella  had  little 
heeded  a  noise  which  was  heard  from  time  to 
tii^e,  and  which  she  fiuicied  the  fall  of  ava- 
lanches from  crag  to  crag  in  the  mountains. 
But  now  on  all  of  a  sudden  she  remarked  that 
her  &ther  had  several  times  turned  his  head 
to  look  back,  and  that  his  fiu^  wore  a  trou" 
bled  expression.  *^  What  is  it,  father  P  **  she 
asked ;  "  is  there  anything  the  matter  P  " 

''Nothing,  nothing,"  he  answered,  in  a 
short,  stem  manner  not  at  all  usual  to  him — 
**  I  hope  nothing ; "  and  then  murmured  to 
hiokself,  in  a  lower  tone, "  God  grant  it  may 
benothing.**  • 

Her  uneasiness  by  no  means  lessened,  but, 
understanding  he  did  not  wish  to  be  ques- 
tioned, she  remained  silent,  but  with  her  at- 
tention on  the  alert  to  discover  the  cause  for 
anxiety.  The  dull  noise  in  the  rear  certainly 
increased,  and  was  heard  at  fitful  intervals, 
now  almost  swelling  into  a  note,  then  dying 
awa][,  and  was  decidedly  nearer  than  when 
first  she  had  remarked  it  The  horses,  too, 
seemed  by  some  wonderful  instinct  to  par^ 
take  her  father's  uneasiness.  Just  then  the 
noise  began  afresh,  and  now  an  unmistakable 
bowl  sent  a  flash  of  certainty  into  her  mind. 
Unable  longer  to  bear  the  suspense,  she  half 
rose,  and  gasped  out "  Oh,  fother,  is  it— is  it 
the  wolves  ?  " 

*  They  are  a  long  way  behind,"  said  An- 
dreas; *'we  shall  reach  home  well,  never 
lear." 

But  the  former's  fhce  ooatradicied  hia 
cheerful  words,  and  with  a  sinking  of  heart 
aa  if  its  action  had  been  atoppedt  sncl  then  a 
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tumultuous  rush  of  blood  through  her  vdns, 
Ella  sank  back  on  her  seat.  It  was  a  feaifbl 
revulsion  of  feeling  to  be  thus  suddenly  torn 
from  a  state  of  dreamy  reverie,  and  brougU 
foce  to  foce  vrith  a  great  danger.  The  foot- 
ing sensation  was  over  directly,  and  dodng 
her  eyes  for  a  moment  and  murmuring  a 
heartfelt  prayer,  her  natural  courage  re- 
turned. Ella  had  till  then  only  seen  dead 
wolves,  the  trophies  of  the  chase,  and  oooe 
or  twice  one  securely  munled  on  its  way  to 
some  foreign  menagerie;  but  too  many 
dreadful  wolf^tories  are  current  round  Nor- 
wegian hearths  in  the  winter  for  her  not  to 
divine  the  greatness  of  the  peril,  and  ^e 
tried  to  calculate  their  probable  distance  firom 
home,  and  the  cl^inbes  of  escape. 

Fraulngeborg  next  heard  the  howl,  and 
asked  the  same  terrified  question  as  her 
daughter.  '*  Oh,  God,  my  poor  children ! " 
was  her  only  exclamation;  and  then  she 
too,  was  calm  and  stilL  Nearer,  nearer  ia 
the  howling-*-faster  go  the  terrified  horaea, 
their  instinct  has  told  them  the  danger. 
Ella  gently  disengages  herself  from  the 
sleeping  Olaf,  and,  unbidden,  gets  out  the 
rifie  and  powder-flask,  and  in  silence  looks  to 
the  loading.  Andreas' eyes  fall  on  her;  he 
is  even  at  that  moment  pleased  to  see  the 
fruit  of  the  training  he  has  given  his  child,  in 
her  pale,  composed  face  and  steady  hand,  like 
a  brave  Norse  maiden  as  she  was.  Her  eyes 
are  now  strained  to  look  back  as  €Eur  aa  she 
can.  Ere  long,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  thej 
have  descended,  she  sees  a  black  moving  uum 
against  the  sky.  ''I  see  them,  father,  bat 
they  are  far  off  yet" 

A  groan  escapes  fiK>m  Andreas.    '^Ood 
help  us,  then!"   he   mutters.     Wife   and. 
daughter  read  his  face,  and  from  their  heaili^. 
too,  goes  up  that  agoniaed  prayer.    Ah !  i(pDi\ 
may  they  pray  it    On  come  the  pack,  som* 
half-hundred  gaunt,  hungry  wolves,  their  diK 
mal  howl  fre^ng  the  hfe-blood  of  the  Jaa» 
sens.    The  horses  bound  onwards  with  rad 
nostrils  and  panting  aides ;  they  go  hke  tht 
wind,  but  the  distanoe  ia  steadily  diminished. 
And  the  howl  of  the  wolves  sounds  like  a 
mocking  demon  cry, "  Ha,  ha  I  ye  go  feat,  wc 
fester;  ye  are  few, we  are  many;  it  is  oin 
turn  now;  ye  are  the  hunted,  we  the  htm- 
tera.    Ha,  ha!  how  like  ye  the  change ? " 

*«  Would  it  not  be  poa^le,"  said  EUa,  *^ip 
take.reflige  in  one  of  these  chilets  T  Ceokl 
V9 not banieada  (Noadrea  tbereP" 
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"It  would  be  only  quicker  death;  the 
Wolves  would  Boon  force  the  door;  there 
would  be  no  fitstenings  of  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  them.*^ 

They  looked  above,  around — ^neither  help 
Bor  hope  was  to  be  seen ;  the  pitiless  earth 
was  wrapped  in  one  vast  winding-sheet  of 
snow,  and  the  cold  glancing  lights  in  the  sky 
revealed  only  too  clearly  their  desperate  con- 
dition. A  cold  damp  stands  on  the  fkrmer's 
brow;  still  he  guides  his  horses  with  firm 
hand,  speaks  encouragingly  to  them,  and 
though  he,  knowing  the  peril  best,  has  given 
up  hope  first,  he  relaxes  no  efibrt.  It  was 
haid,  in  the  flush  of  manhood,  the  prime  of 
Hfe,  with  the  blood  coursing  through  every 
.  ein  in  strength  and  power,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  die.  As  he  looked  at  his  dear 
ones,  he  thought,  were  these  but  safe,  death 
Would  not  be  so  fearful :  and  then  the  image 
of  the  pleasant  home  at  Havensdal  rose  up 
before  him,  and  to  leave  all  this,  to  die  and 
leave  no  name,  no  heir  behind  him,  it  was 
hard!  Was  it  not  a  triumph  of  Christian 
fkith,  that  he,  thus  circumstanced,  could  bow 
kis  head  meekly  and  say,  '*Thy  will  be 
done  ?  "  Dame  Ingeborg  said  nothing,  but 
her  tears  fell  fast  over  the  nestling  Raoul  she 
was  straining  to  her  heart,  and  as  the  child 
started  at  the  noise,  she  hushed  him  off  to 
sleep  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  in  his 
little  bed  at  home,  thankful  that  one  at  least 

•  of  her  darlings  was  spared  the  anguish  of 
tthis  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.    And  yet 

'  to  her  arose  a  ray  of  light,  a  gleam  of  hap- 
]fines8,  as  she  thought  that  she  and  all  her 

^  dear  ones  would  cross  the  river  of  death  at 
the  same  time ;  no  widowhood,  no  orphanage, 
ik>  childlessness — the  parting  of  a  moment, 
iUfl  then  the  eternal  re-union  in  bliss.  Olaf, 
roused  by  his  sister's  rising,  had  awoke,  and 
seeing  the  wolves,  had  burst  into  terrified 

.  Ctjdng,  but  when  Ella  gently  bade  him  pray 

.  to  God  and  try  and  be  a  brave  boy,  he  caught 
the  infection  of  her  calmness.    Swallowing 

.  his  tears,  he  knelt  on  the  seat,  and  hiding  his 
fkcein  the  fur  wraps,  that  he  might  not  see 
the  objects  of  his  dread,  he  manfully  tried 
to  Btiifie  his  sobs,  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again  bis  simple  prayer,  "O  Lord  Jesus, 
please  drive  away  these  dreadfbl  wolves,  and 
let  us.  all  get  safe  home.**  Of  all,  Ella  was 
the  happiest,  for  one  great  comfbrt  was  hers, 
her  be«^beloved  was  lafb,  and,  as  she 
thoi^ht,  with  a  thiffl*  cf  Joy  that  seemed 


strange  at  such  an  instant,  through  an  act  Ot 
self-denial  to  which  she  had  urged  him,  and 
which  God  was  blessing  by  his  deliverance. 
The  wolves  were  gaining  fast;  they  could 
distinguish  the  fiery  eyes,  the  red  tongues 
hanging  out.  I^lla,  as  she  saw  one  in  ad- 
vance, quite  close  to  them,  cried  out  "  Father, 
father !  the  rifle." 

"  Then  take  the  reins  an  instant,''  said  he, 
as  he  took  the  weapon  firom  her  hand.  Ella 
obeyed,  the  horses  wanted  little  guidance, 
and  the  wolf  fell  dead  beneath  her  father^ 
sure  aim.  There  was  a  stop  of  the  whole 
pack,  and  the  Jansens  almost  dared  to  hope. 
Andreas'  fkce  was  gloomy  as  befbre.  "  Only 
a  check,"  murmiured  he;  "they  are  mad 
with  hunger.  The  one  I  have  killed  will  be 
devoured,  and  then " 

His  words  were  verified ;  in  five  minuteaP 
time  they  again  heard  the  baying  of  the  pad[f 
and  they  were  soon  in  sight,  their  appetite 
whetted  by  the  taste  of  blood,  on,  on,  with 
increased  ardor  for  the  chase.  Again  was 
one  shot  down — again  occurred  the  temporary 
lull,  and  then  afk^sh  began  that  ghastly 
himt 

'*  There  is  but  one  charge  more,  father," 
said  Ella. 

"We  will  save  it  as  long  as  we  can,"  was 
Andreas'  reply.  And  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  husky. 

We  left  Hugo  at  his  good  Samaritan  deed 
of  kindness  [towards  the  hawker.  The  man 
soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  sit  up,  and 
give  some  account  of  himself.  As  Andreas 
Jan  sen  had  supposed,  he  had  lost  his  way 
travelling  firom  one  fiirm-house  to  another, 
and  had  sunk  exhausted  into  the  deep  sltmi- 
ber  which  generally  subsides  into  death.  In 
answer  1#  his  inquiries  as  to  how  he  had  been 
found,  he  heard  about  the  intended  diive  to 
church,  and  discovered  the  self^lenial  Hugo 
had  practised  in  giving  up  the  expedition  to 
take  care  of  him. 

'*  I  owe  you  thanks,  young  man ;  you  have 
preferred  remaining  with  an  old  pedler  III 
difficulties  to  accompanying  your  betrothed. 
It  is  a  dull  exchange." 

'' Indeed,"  said  Hugo,  "I  am  quite  repaid 
by  seeing  you  all  right  again.  I  was  afraid, 
at  first,  it  was  all  over.  What  a  narrow 
escape !  Another  half  hoar  we  should  have 
been  too  late." 

''Yes,  another  leasb  of  life,"  said  the 
hawker^  gravely;  **  spared  a  little  longer  hf 
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the  HeaTenly  Friend  nAw  bts^  stood  t*  mf 
aide  io  many  dangers  during  a  toii^  lifi  ol 
wandering." 

<<Let  me  heatf  your  experiiB&oes.  HoW 
much  you  must  ha^e  seen!  It  Will  be^ honn 
before  my  friends  are  badt.  TaHdng  them 
over  will  help  while  away  the  time*" 

The  sketch  Eric  Peterman  gave  of  bis  EPe 
was  indeed  remarkable.  He  was  one  ol  those 
pious  men  not  unfreqently  met  Hrfth  m  Noi>> 
way,  who,  while  earning  their  Kv^fliood  by 
hawking,  are  at  the  same  time  bumble  mis^ 
sionaries,  Bible  and  tract  colporteur^  holdiqg 
prayer-meetings  in  the  riHages  wfaen«  they 
can  get  a  congregation,  and  in  an  u&eblhtsiTe 
way  often  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  Like 
most  of  his  brethren  he  was  a  man  of  Urn 
adyantages  of  education,  but  well  i^ened  m 
the  Scriptures,  and  possessing  nntihro  elo- 
quence, combined  with  the  nnftifing  attraetie<i 
of  a  soul  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  ennobled 
by  the  pursuit  of  a  lofty  and  disinttreirtid 
aim.  He  had  been  a  d^ple^  of  the  oele- 
brated  Hauge,  the  John  Wesley  of  the  Nortii, 
and  had  shared  some  of  his  ini]»isonment8  ai 
a  time  when  little  about  religions  toleration 
was  known  in  Norwajr.  Many  times  he  had 
traversed  the  country,  and  even  penetrated 
&r  into  Russian  Lapland.  One  whole  winter 
be  had  been  weather-bound  on  one  of  ^ 
Loffodens.  Strange  stories' could  he  tali  of 
perils  by  land  and  perils  by  watSer,  ship- 
wrecks, and  hair-breadth  escapes  from  robbers 
who  coveted  his  pack.  TUm  time  passed 
quickly  in  listening  to  soeh  naafradfes ;  the 
record  of  this  good  man's  lifb  was  like  a  living: 
sermon  to  Hugo,  the  exposition  of  OkMpel 
truth  in  a-  most  inviting  form,  the  example  of 
one  who  had  practised  all  he  taii^t  After 
SI  pause,  during  which  they  had  been  partak- 
iiig  of  the  contents  of  Dame  Ingeborg^bajdiety 
Eric  said,  rather  abruptly. 

*'  By-the-by,  I  heard  some  un|deasant  news 
at  the  farm  I  was  at  yesterday;  They  say  a 
large  pack  of  wolves  has  come  down  from  the 
fields  to  the  northward;  the  early  and  severe 
winter  this  season  is  supposed  to  h«ve  driten 
lliem  down.  Some  hunters  out  on  a  beat- 
chase  a  few  days  back  had  a  very  narrow 
escape ;  they  report  the  wolves  as  going  to 
the  south." 

^I  hope  not," said  HQgiar«they>bBd  faesaed 
nothing  about  it  at  Ravensdal-,  naitiore  had 
I,  but  thra  I  came  from  the  odttMfy  £reo* 
tioo.    I  hope  nol^  thuw^^  I  ahmM'^lifcett 


abcMretffnTftUngf  if  iii««tfML:»tiatir  a  ittang 
party  and  have  a?gooi  Iranti-buft  w^cto  art 
fuoM-hm  tti-tfiiet  unpcepn^* 

Undefined  apprciiekiqioM  be  «oulii  Mt 
sbaIbB  algfilled  thet]^d«ng.  manVtalhid^^ad 
after  trying  to  talk  of  other  thingli,  hecaali 
back  ta'the  wolveiB,:aBd  Io  speoaklaontf  ae.  to 
tfaiir  position  and  moftei^ti.  So  time  ^ei 
on,  and  he  paded  upaiid  dbwil  with:  a  |i  owing 
nneasiBeas'  he^  m'ViuD  told  himself  wtui  «»- 
grounded  and  absurd^  and'ke  longed  Unt  tlMi 
leCum  of  theriei^h  tbrtefoiinatt  these  seeral 
feanu  Erie  bod  beei»  Iktsning  infeenitly  te 
some  minntee,  and  all  at  ^onoe  catelainie^ 
''Ther^  now,!  hear  a  ]m>«L^' 

Hugto  thre«^  himself'  on-  liie  mtaW  to^lmr 
better,  and  cie  Itmg' beard  the  same  sound* 

<'Ilnr— I  fear  it  iBBoiit  is  feoftbutO^k 
the  same  direction  they  befe  taken." 

After  eome  momenta  of  intense  attenlm 
biatb  men  aatisfied'theaiidfea  that  it  waa  nei 
thr  howl  of  •  solitary  wolft  and  that  k  mr 
steadily  advattdng.  •   ^ 

''O,  tell  me  what  eao;  wfrdo/*  eried  Hvgoi 
«ii  is  Ob  tiie  track  wliicli  leads  tnm  Ite 
town^  jnat  Die  tiaae  whib  they  wonld  be  m 
the  road*    My  poor  Ella,  what  can  I  doP " 

**  Unanned  as  we  are,  it  Ib  only  by  remaiii* 
ing  here  we  can  be  of  any  service,  and  this  ii 
e  -position  wv  can  easily  defends  With,  titat 
afcnonnt  of  filrewood  at  onr  basit,  I  wonld  defy 
an  army  of  wolves.  Look!  the  cblLlet  standi 
in  a  recess  of  rock;  from  point  te  pobt  n 
can  make  a  rampi^  of  fiie.'^  So  saying,  be 
began  te  anraage  ftigete  in  a  line  fitMs  one 
p^rt  of  rodt  to  the  olber,  leaving-  an  opait 
space  m  the  centre.  ''I  thiid^  with  ywi 
young'  man,  that  your  friends  are  on  thefar 
road,  and  that  the- wfdves  ass  pnuauiog^  tbe^, 
dse  we  dioald  not  hear  tUat  oontihnooi 
howlteg- nearer  and  nearer;  I  am  leavfhg  tUs 
space  for  the  sledge  to  jMss;  the  wolves 
would  never  dare  to  attempt  to  fioUow  throm^ 
siioh  n  weH'of  tame  as-'wereilr  reiee.* 

^Histl  I  heei^  tlM^  gallb|i^lterse8^^  sail 
Hugo  kneeling  onfhe-snM; 

'<Then  set  fire  to  onrbanier^  it  may  be  e 
beaooit  to^  lhem,;aod  aboir  than  whete  «e 

Mpe.*'  .    .    i\ 

nds  war'sooA  dimt,  and  tfie^  ln%ht  piae- 
woed  Ittae  im  eie  Uiriig  JrtMuning  i^ 

<«19bw,''^siid  Brie^^iii«iefel49<Mi'>Hy, 
iS^yon'idid  rntMbcf>B!N^|^efc«d  de^elose^ijp 
]tiie  lieisageianidBeteli^dM'iliV^  is  tfri^^ 
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9HB  8LBD0B  DBIVB  1!0  -  OHUBOH. 


'  «  fiut  the  horsefl,"  8aid  Hugo,  **  will  they 
pass  hetween  two  such  fires  as  we  haye  here  P  " 

<<No  fear;  they  are  terrified  enough  to 
leap  OTer  a  predpioe  if  it  came  in  thdr  way 
—any  thing/  e^ery  thing — to  escape  those 
Aat  are  after  them.** 

A  few  minutes  passed  in  hreathless  sus- 
pense, during  which  the  noise  of  horses  and 
wolves  became  louder  and  louder. 

**  Ah !  there  they  are,"  cried  Hugo, "  and 
the  whole  pack  close  behind.  They  see  us ; 
Andreas  is  flogging  the  horses.  O,  God! 
there  is  a  great  wolf  close  upon  them--0,  I 
would  give  ten  years  of  my  l^e  for  a  rifle  for 
oile  instant.  Andreas  dares  not  leaye  the 
reins.  Ella  is  standing  up ;  she  has  the  rifle. 
Good  Heavens  the  wolf  will  spring  at  her. 
No,  she  has  fired — shot  him  down — my  brave 
Ella,  my  own  dear  girl ! " 

Another  second  and  the  sledge  was  in  the 
»iaven  of  refbge  provided  by  the  forethought 
of  the  pedler,  safe  from  the  ruthless  wolves, 
behind  the  barrier  of  flame.  The  exhausted 
horses  had  stopped  of  themselves ;  the  Jan- 
sens  were  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  ch&let, 
half  fjEunting,  scarcely  creditiog  their  Dreser- 


vation.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  the  fu^ 
met  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  **  Wife,  chil- 
dren, let  us  thank  God ; "  and  kneeling,  with 
the  tears  rolHng^down  his  hardy  cheeks,  in  a 
few  words  of  heartwarm  thankfiilnesa  he  re- 
turned thanks  for  their  delivehmce  from  a 
bloody  death. 

It  was  some  time  before  sufficient  compo- 
sure returned  to  relate  all  that  had  passed, 
and  when  that  had  been  dofie,  Andreas  said, 
**  Our  pastor  might  well  say,  *  It  shall  in  no 
vrise  lose  its  reward.*  If  you  "—tuxning  to 
the  pedler — **  had  ^not  reqidred  assistance,  if 
Hugo  had  not  remained^  we  muit  all  have 
perished." 

The  Jensens  had  to  stay  in  the  chUet  that 
night,  but  when  the  next  morning  dawned  the 
wolves  had  all  dispersed,  and  they  reached 
home  with  ease  and  safety.  A  few  days 
later,  Andreas  and  Hugo  had  the  satisfactioo 
of  exhibiting  some  wolf-skins  as  trophies  ol 
their  vanquished  enemies. 

The  story  of  the  memorable  aleigh  drive  to 
church  was  ever  preserved  at  Bavensdal,  and 
often  told  in  after  years  vrith  piooa  gratitude 
to  awe-struck  childbpen  and  grand  diildren. 


Thk  Emperor  Alexander,  at  his  recent  visit 
at  Warsaw,  has  done  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  Poland's  greatest  poets, 
which  may  truly  be  called  an  event  for  that 
countiy.  All  the  works  of  Adam  Mickiewics, 
as  Is  well  known,  were  hitherto  most  strictly 
prohibited  throughout  Poland  and  Russia,  so 
mueh  so  that  even  those  volnuee  which  had 
been  printed  before  the  Polish-Russian  war 
with  the  sanction  of  the  authorities^  were  not 
allowed  to  be  reprinted,  so  that  they  had  be:- 
eome  as  it  were,  bibliographic  curiosities.  Re- 
garding the  latter  works  of  Mickiewicz,  the 
vary  possession  of  them  was  ponishe^  as  a 
crime,  and  many  persons  had  to  languish  for 
years  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Warsaw  Citadd, 
many  had  to  wander  to  Siberia,  for  no  other 
reason  than  for  having  read  the  **  Thadaeus,'* 
or  the  *•  Dmdy  "  (Walpurgis)  of  the  exiled 
poet.  The  Emperor  Alexander  who,  when  a 
child,  received  instruction  in  tlft  Polish  lan- 
guage fh)m  Mickiewics,  living  at  that  time  at 
St  Petersburg,  has  now,  in  a  rescript  addressed 
t^  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  PoUmd 
M.  de  HuchanoWt  ordered  the  works  of  the 
poet  to  be  finee  for  print,  and  the  copyright  is 
to  be  the  sole  propotj  of  the  poet's  children, 
mp  to  their  being  St  age.  The  German  papers 
report  that  it  is  dilBmilt  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  happr  exdtement  which  this  news 
has  created  at  Warsaw.  The  publisher,  Herr 
Mfirsbach,  has  entered  at  once  into  negotiation 


with  the  trustees  of  Ifickiewioi's  bhfldren,  of 
fering  a  sum  of  6,000  silver  rooblee  for  a  fon* 
edition,  and  he  is  certain  to  reap  a  large  profit 
notwithstanding  that  high  figure.  The  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  in  his  letter  to  IL  de  Muoha- 
now,  represents  this  proof  of  UberaBty  (al- 
ways speakin^^  comparatively),  aa  an  act  of 
personal  piety  to  the  memory  of  hia  late 
teacher;  but  the  wisest  policy  could  not  have 
advised  him  better,  in  order  jpMrtly  to  reocooile 
the  hearts  of  much-tried  and  mucb-lB|Jtired  Po- 
land. We  only  regret  to  see,  by  a  ataleuent  in 
the  French  papers,  that  the  Buanui  Ooveim- 
ment  has  refrised  permission  to  the  daa^ters 
of  the  late  poet  to  return  to  Poland.  The  mod- 
eration and  conciliating  views  of  the  now  dead 
minstrel  should  have  earned  leas  omdl  treat- 
ment for  his  children. — Atk€iug%m. 

Tee  new  Berlin  edition  of  the  works  of  Fred- 
erick the  Qreat  has  been  broufdbt  to  a  clcaa. 
This  edition  Baa  been  publiahed  in  two  finrma: 
the  one  in  quarto  (of  which  only  two  handred 
copies  have  been  printed),  and  the  other  in  oo- 
tavo.  The  whole  comprises  thirtgr  vdomes,  hi 
five  sections,  of  which  seven  volamea  are  dedi- 
cated to  History,  two  to  Philoaopliy,  five  to  Pa- 
etry,  three  to  Militaiy  Btkm9$t  and  twelve  to 
theCSorrespondenoeof  tfcaKlBf.  The  laat  vol- 
ume contuna  a  chrondkideal  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  Frederick,  as  w9l  aa  a  critical  list  of 
the  writbgs  attribvlad  to  him.^-Atktnmwn. 


fiOM  Bn>IA,--«4iaBA0. 


r  ■  I 
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FBOM  nrou. 

**  The  blood  of  thy  bnMher  crieth  to  ma  from  Ihe 

•  grouod.** 

0,  BOX!  of  womeoi  hare  ye  hetrd  it  told. 
That  MT^e,  dismftl,  miserable  tale. 
And,  sluing  soft  thereafter » heard  no  wail 
Through  your  safe  elambers  eehoing  mani- 
fold •— 
That  wail  I  0  Heaven!    What  English  word 
oansaT 
How  the   blood  cries  from  that  unholy 
ground! 
Heard  ye  the  soandf 
Shrieking  and  sobbing  through  this  summer 

day, 
Such  agony  of  horror  and  of  fear — 
0  8on#of  women,  rise  and  hear! — 
Am  oentaries  oalm  haTe  hushed  from  man*s 
aflErighted  ear. . 

• 

Honor  and  fame,  the  triumph  of  our  raee. 
Ye  trumpet  tongues  of  war,  sound  forth 

the  call  ! 
0  tender  HeaTen,  0  friends,  if  thu  were 
all, 
And  hopefbl  ihrewell  grieft  filled  this  woe*s 

place! 
Then  might  w«  speak  and  weep,  and  yet  be 
cidm. 
€K>d  keep  those  sons  of  hope,  those  hitan  of 
fame, 
God  bless  each  dearest  name! 
Our  ^ery  tears  would  echo  like  a  psalm. 
0  motber-land,  deep-groaning  from  afkr 
To  where  thy  slaughtered  ohildren  are. 
This  dismal  fight  of  fiends,  this  eamage  is  not 
war! 

Wider  than  war,  more  deadly  ikr  than  death! 
0  warriors,   soldiers,   captains,    men   of 

might! 
Though  yours  be  still  the  guidance  of  the 
^ht. 
The  quarrel  is  of  all  who  draw  their  breath 
From  life  of  women.    O,  ye  mothers*  sons! 
Bise  up  and  hear  the  intolerable  cry 
Bending  this  purest  sky — 
Death-groans  of  all  those  tortured  tender 

ones. 
Fainting  *mid  horrors  worse  than  fire  or 
knifo. 
He  who  stands  calm,  I  swear,  and  sees  this 
strife, 
Nerer  loTcd  women  yet  in  all  his  barren  lifo! 

O  tender  blood,  loud  crying  from  that  shore! 
O  untold  agonjs  too  great  for  speech! 
0  perfect  death,  which  no  more  harm  can 
reach! 
Thank  Ood  that  nerer,  noTer,  never  more 
The   insulted  life  can  throb  within    those 
Teiiis; 
Thank  God  that  no  one  lives  to  tell  the 
Ule 
That  nothing  but  a  w^l 
Of  this,  which  is  unspeakable,  remains! 
0  women  slftin!  Otst  eaoh  tttdsr  head, 


WhUe  men  yow  Tengeance  dread. 
This  comfort  sore  we  tak»— thank  Heaten  tiMt 
ye  are  deadi 

Bui  if  in  God's  dark  mass  of  profidenoe 
Such  hour  of  dArtmess  should  appear 

agpdn, 
0  men,  if  ye  be  men! 
Kiss  them,  and  kill  them  in  th^r  innoeeaMt 
Was  there  not  one  among  your  hero  band 
Who,  in  the  blaie  of  toud  explosioat  gatt 
A  young  life,  true  and  brave. 
To  snatch  fell  weapons  from  the  muxderer^f 
hand  ? 
And  dare  ye  less  to  save 
That  sacred  nueleus  of  your  race,  wher^ 

As  in  a  shrine  your  honor  makes  abode? .. 
O  fothers,  husbands,  brothers,  think  no  ^mI 

But  out  of  horror,  out  of  Agony, 
With  your  swift  tender  bullets  tenderly 
Dismiss  them  to  the  keeping  of  their  CM* 

0  mother-land,  arise!    0  mothers*  sons! 
This  quarrel  heart  no  prelude  of  weik 

words. 
Speak  in  the  flashing  of  a  million  swordi. 
Speak  in  the  thunder  of  avenging  guns! 
Speak  as  loud  nature  speaks  in  sterm  tud 
flame! 
Quick  as  the  sudden  breath  we  draw, 
O  justice  and  the  law  ! 
Strike  as  the  lightning,  swift  and  suta  .of 

aim! — 
By  every  tortured  soul,  and  heart  that  bled. 
By  every  martyr  head, 
0  JusHoe,  bom  of  Heaven,  think  on  the  insulted 

dead! 
Bl^ektcoodi*  Magazine,  M.  0.  W.  0. 

STANZAS.         ^ 

Wemr  the  trees  were  green  in  iammett 
We  wandered  *neath  ueir  ehade; 
There  gleamed  a  lovelight  in  thine  eyes 
Serious  and  still,  whioh  made 
Hy  heart  beat  loud  and  foat  the  while. 
Half  pleased  and  half 


The  leaves  were  turning  red  and  sere. 

The  days  were  darkening  fluit. 

When  the  words  of  love  withheld  so  loaf 

Were  whispered  forth  at  last, 

Alid  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  to  heart, 

Tou  told  me  of  the  pAst. 

No  leaves  are  on  the  fiurest  trees. 
But  in  my  heart  the  whOe 
There  is  a  sunshane  oalm  and  |^, 
Sweeter  than  sununer*e  smile. 
And  that  sweet  sunshine  of  thy  love 
Can  every  grief  beguUe. 

The  flowers  will  blossom  soon  again,   • 

The  leaves  bud  forth  once  more. 

Summer  shall  dawn  upon  the  world 

In  beauty  as  before— 

And  summer  in  my  heart  of  hearts 

Shall  bloom  for  evetmokv. 

'CkambtTM*  Jourmoi.  M.  BL  & 
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3%«  /)r<t«r»  q^  JBbfMe  Walpdef  Saarl  of 
Oxfvrd.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham. 
Now  first  cfarooolo^cally  forranged.  In 
eight  volumes.    VoL  IV.    Bcntlej. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  set  has  just 
appeared.  The  letters  gain  veiy  much  in 
interest  by  chronological  arrangement^  and 
each  volume  of  them  seems  to  be  more 
valuable  than  its  predecessor.  In  the  first 
tohnne  the  number  of  the  new  letters  was 
small;  now,  however,  they  are  becoming 
numerous.  There  were  a  doien  in  the  third 
volume,  and  in  the  fourth  volume  there  are  a 
doien  and  a  half.  Some  ^  them  aie  brief 
notes  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Grosvenor 
Bedford,  his  deputy,  asking  him  to  act  as  his 
almoner  in  one  or  two  cases  that  had  excited 
hie  compassion.  One  is  a  note  describing 
the  sort  of  man-servant  he  wants^  and  asks  his 
friend  to  find  for  him  if  possible.  There  are 
Jtwo  plefuant  letters  to  the  Countess  Temple 
on  the  subject  of  her  poems,  printed  in  1764, 
at  Strawberry  Hill.    3lus  is  the  first  of  them : 

"  [January],  1764. 
"Mr.  Walpole  cannot  express  how  much 
he  is  obliged  and  honored  by  the  trust  Lady 
Temple  is  so  good  as  to  put  in  him,  nor  will 
her  Ladyship's  modesty  let  her  be  a  proper 
judge  how  great  that  is.  He  will  say  no 
more  but  that,  more  than  sliffht  corrections  in 
measure  would  destroy  the  chief  merit  of  the 
poems,  which  consists  in  the  beautiful  ease 
and  negligence  of  the  composition — a  merit 
which  correction  may  take  away,  but  oan  never 
bestow.  I  do  real  justice  to  these  poems:- 
they  should  be  compared  with  the  first 
thouffhts  and  sketchee  of  other  great  poets. 
Mr.  Addison,  with  infinite  labor,  aooompushed 
a  fow  fine  poems  i  but  what  does  your  Lady- 
hip  think  were  his  rov^  draughts?  " 

There  is  a  kindly  letter  written  to  the  Hon. 
George  GrenviUe,  on  behalf  of  Oro8|enor 
Bedford,  who  was  threatened  with  loss  of  his 
place  as  Collector  <^  the  Customs  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  is  a  letter  to  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Warton,  in  reply  to  a  queation  about  some 
historical  portraits.  There  is  a  long  letter 
firom  Paris  in  the  Walpole  vein  of  gossip, 
addressed  to  James  Crawford  of  Auchinames, 
whereof  we  quote  the  closing  paragraph : 

^  What  a  volume  I  have  writ!  but  don't  be 
frightened :  you  need  not  answer  it,  if  you 
have  not  a  mind,  for  I  shall  be  in  England 
almost  as  soon  as  I  could  receive  your  reply. 
La  Geofiniska  has  received  three  sumptuous 
robes  of  ermine,  martens,  and  Astracan  lambs, 


the  last  of  which  the  Onrina  had,  I  suppose, 
the  pleasure  of  flaving  alive  herself:  O! 
pour  cela  out,  says  old  Brantdme,  who  always 
assents.  I  thuJi  there  is  nothing  else  very 
new:  Mr.  Toungpuns,  and  Dr.  Gem  does 
not:  Xjonnai  blunoen  -fiuter  than  one  can 
repeat  Voltaire  writes  volumes'  faster  than 
they  can  print,  and  I  buy  china-  foster  than  I 
oan  pay  for  it  lam  glad  to  hearvou  have 
been  two  or  three  times  at  my  Lady  Hervey's. 
By  what  she  sajfs  of  yoa,you  may  be  comforted, 
thouffh  you  miss  the  approbation  of  Madame 
de  Valentinois.  Her  golden  apple,  though 
indeed  after  all  Parh  has  gnawed  it,  is 
reserved  for  Lord  Holdemesse  1  Adieu ! 
*<  Yours  ever,  H.  W^pole." 

We  must  plunder  the  book  of  ,a  -fragment 
from  yet  one  new  letter  more.  Our  fragment 
is,  indeed,  almost  the  whole  of  a  note  sent  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  with  4  copy  of  the  CcMt 
of  Otranto^ 

"Arlington  street,  March  16, 1765. 
**  Siri — ^You  have  shown  so  muoh  of  what  I 
fear  I  must  call  partiality  to  mei,  that  I  could 
not  in  conscience  send  yon  the  trifle  that 
accompanies  this  till  the  unbiassed  public, 
who  knew  not  the  author,  told  me  that  it  was 
not  ouite  unworthy  of  being  offered  to  jou. 
Still  I  am  not  qiiite  sure  whraer  its  ambition 
of  copying  the  manners  of  an  age  which  you 
love,  mav  not  make  you  too  fovorable  to  it, 
or  whether  its  awkjvazd  imitation  of  them 
majr  not  subject  it  to  your  censure.  In  foct, 
it  IS  but  partially  an  imitation  of  ancient 
romances;  being  rather  intended  for  an 
attempt  to  bleno  the  marvellous  ^  old  story 
with  the  natural  of  modem  novels.  Tins 
was  in  great  measure  the  plan  oi  a  work, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  was  be|;un  without 
any  plan  at  alL  But  I  will  not  trouble  ;fou, 
sir,  at  present  with  enlar^n^  on  say  design, 
which  I  have  fully  exnlained  in  it  premce  pre- 
pared for  a  second  eoition,  whksh  the  safe  of 
the  former  makes  me  in  a  huny  id  send  out 
I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  but  you  have  wilh  pJeaaure 
looked  over  more  genume  remaina  oi  ancient 
days,  the  three  volumes  of  old  Poems  and 
Ballads ;  most  of  them  are  curious,  and  some 
charming.  The  dissertations,  too,  I  thSjck 
are  sennble,  concise,  and  unaffected.  Let 
me  recommend  to  you  also  the  perusal  of  the 
Life  of  Petrarch,  or  whidi  two  large  volumes 
in  ouarto  are  already  published  by  the  Abb^ 
de  Bade,  with  the  promise  of  a  third.  Three 
quartos  on  Petrarch  will  not  terrify  a  man  of 
your  curiosity,  though  without  omitting  the 
memoirs  and  anecdotes  of  Petrareh's  age,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  worii,  they  might 
have  been  comprised  in  much  less  compass : 
many  of  the  aonneti  mjigbt  have  been  sunk, 
and   dmost  all  his  translations  of  them. 


•uMaw.f>«iMr.#r  nN*t. 


IhtMi^  FatMKfa  tpPM*  t*  kMN  been  iu 

from  «g«DuU|Magl|(«u*ptiDg  tbs  bonuani- 
Qiu  beauty  of  hii  xonU  yet  one  btt ' 


ritlity  of  a 
Bade    ten 


Petrarch  u  the  age  wa*  in  which  lie  ]:\l(1, 
Thikttfaeir  IfDOraooeof  good  ainhor,<  i'siiis«^a 
tbw  bigotry  to  tfaa  raatoier  of  taii< ,  Ymi 
will  not)  I  believe,  be  ao  thoiou^iiy  c.ii.hj.iJ 
uUwbiograpb«r«eematob«,ef  tbe.iti^iitiHii  i 
diacoiery  of  Laura'a  bo<lv,  and  tb<  t-oiiii!.'!' 
placed  on  her  boaom.  When  a  Ucl\  <:>i  s  oi 
ue  plapie  in  the  beighf  of  ita  r«Tsi:>  >..  J!  in 
DOt'Tery  probable  That  her  (amilTl]i<>ii;;lit  of 
Sntming  poetry  with  bar,  «i  inOe»i.l  <if  any 
tiling  but  burying  ber  body  aa  qiiickl)'  aa 
they  could !    nor  ia  it   more   likaly  tluil    a 

EtilcDtial  vault  vsi  opened  afteritaids  fur 
t  purpose.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  ilw 
Bonnet  was  prepared  and  dipped,  into  the 
lamb  when  they  were  detanBine4  tb  find  her 

It  ii  nattiral  eDougb  that  Ae  writer  of 
these  letter  ihould  have  cared  but  fittle  about 
Petrarch.  He  wai  eaaentially  a  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  beat  Frpnchmao 
ever  bom  in  England  of  an  English  race. 
He  ia  the  only  man  of  hia  kind  ire  eicr  had 
or  ever  ahall  have,  and  even  if  their  budinage 
grew  tireaome,  and  their  wit  grew  etale 
(nekher  of  which  bauea  are  at  aU  to  he  ex- 
pected), the  force  of  their  iadi<riduality  woulil 
Bicnre  to  these  lettera  in  aUding  placv  t>r 
honor  ui  our  literature.  All  that  we  heie 
need  to  eay  about  then  ia  that  thty  mvcr 
before  have  appeared  in  ao  enjoyahli'  l.>rm  ab 
in  this  present  edition,  wber^  they  all  make 
their  appearance  in  their  proper  turn,  and  tell 
their  atory  for  themaelTCi,  a  watchful  editor 
explunicg  only  in  the  feweit  neceaaary  worda 
vho  were  the  now  half-forgotten  people 
jumed  by  them,  and  what  waa  the  OTent,  now 
Ibalf-ibrgotten,  which  ai^ggeated  thi«  or  that 
■Du^n.  The  chief  peraona  concerned  in  the 
eorreapondence  are  at  the  aame  time  made 
known  to  ua  by  portraila  engrtTed  in  the  be« 
manner  from  old  puutinga,  miniaturea,  and 
dsf  on  diawinga. 

atvtiford'*  Special  Map  of  UU  SeMtted 
Dulriett  of  BritiA  India,  oonmritina  Me 
UtriA^Mit  FrtaiMm,  Oa  Fuv*^  l^ptr 


m 

Smml  Md  SUM  ^  CenitaX  JikUo,  oB 
Ma  Z>Mfllift«,0/ A<  Btpo^  rumrtetiem. 
and  aApmaa  Oit  £mu  cf  Baitteay,  iSH- 


NOBODT  can  re^d  the  Indian  newa  atten- 
tively witliout  a  map,  and  many  mapa,  wUeh 
are  re^ue*  of  old  platei,  and  in  iriibh 
names  of  placea  ofteti  aou^t  for  juit  sow 
are  not  to  be  found,  are  In  the  bookaello^ 
windowa.  The  map  named  at  the  head  o( 
thi*  notice  ia  the  oiu  which  we  think  betf 
wonb  a  place  upon  the  reader's  table.  Jt^ 
of  ample  aiae,  though  not  espenaive ;  it  gWp 
all  ita  iaibnaatioit  very  clearly  to  the  eye, 
and  it  j^TCB  with  capeciid  clcameai  that  payt 
of  ita  information  nUch  thoae  who  conault  tt 
will  moat  frequently  be  aaduDg. — Ezom\n»r- 


Bkdeha  OiitUal  ami  BiogMipkie.  Bf 
^Vtmaa  De  Qnincey.  {Bdealumt  Onm 
a»d  Qap.)  Edinbur^ :  Hi^g  and  SoM. 
Th£  aelectiotia  from  tiw  wikinga,  publiikii 
and  mpnbliabed,  of  TboiAa  Oe  Quinaey, 
thoogh  diey  appew  in  fncoeaaiTe  Tnliirwi 
aftar  the  maans  of  m  iqirint  of  eolleetad 
worka,  are  hvd^  to  be  daaaed  amcag 
reprinta.  They  oostaki  mncb  tbat  ia  atm, 
and  what  ia  old  baa  ganerally  been  retoodiBd 
ao  oarcAil^,  that  oven  if  fan^ar  to  the  rnailM 
|aa  it  ia  not  always)  is  ita  firrt  afaape,  it  aoM 
manda  a  right  to  aeoood  nading.  But  Ib 
trntfa  Hr.  De  Qiaticcyhaa  written  liitia  or 
nothirig  that  ia  not  wcath  Mading  twice.  J9c 
thinks  l&c  a  man  of  geoiua,  and  writai  wiA 
lataeng^  The  Tohnne  now  isauad  ia  a  bogfc 
of  Skatdtaa  GritiBal  aad  Bjographic,  ai^  Hi 
Jeafing  top^  are  Sballey.  KaMa.  Wm^ 
worth,  GDldamith,  and  Hr.  Fmtar^  Ua  «( 
Ub,  Horaar  aad  tha  Hameriiw,  aai  Ih. 
Pacr.  Then  k  wit  and  aenaa,  with  K  gratf 
deal  of  independent  thon^t,  n 
■Mit  of  mek  of  thaaa  anbf  aeta. 
cfaanetariatia,  althoa^  kaidly  jott,  ia  al 
Ur.  Dt  Qmnwy  hM  aaid  of  Dr.  Parr  in  th» 
eamj  npon  "WUggiiiB  in  ita  rdatkiaa  te 
LitaMnra,"  wbiA  k  tha  Icageat  aod  the 
clavereat  akatch  ■■  the  vshmia.  It  ia  Ota  oM 
alae  that  beat  ihowa  Hr.  De  Qimtcey^  Toqw 
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LIGHT  IITEBATUBE  IN  FRANCE. 
A  Pamphlet  called  Thirty  Teart  of 
French  Literature^  by  M.  Muson,  an  as- 
flutant  master  of  Harrow,  which  has  been 
lately  brought  to  our  notice,  appears  to  us  re- 
markable enough  to  demand  some  atten- 
ticm.  M.  Masspn  is  a  Frenchman,  who  has, 
we  belieTC,  long  been  resident  in  this  country, 
and  writes  its  language  with  smgular  force 
and  purity.  Some  time  since,  the  editor  of 
the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  offered  a  prize 
of  £100  for  an  Essay  on  the  Decay  of  French 
Literature  during  the  present  century,  and, 
without  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  prize, 
M.  Masson  has  addressed  to  his  adopted 
oomitrymen  some  remarks  upon  the  recent 
literary  history  of  their  neighbors,  which  are 
eonous,  interesting,  and  nngularly  foil  of 
knowledge,  but  which  seem  tons  to  take  a 
gloonuer  view  of  France  and  French  society 
than  the  circumstances  call  for. 

M.  Masson's  ^Mmphlet  deals  suocessiTely 
with  the  poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  romance 
of  the  last  two  generations ;  and  after  going 

hrough  the  land  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  he 
pronounces  it  a  sort  of  moral  wilderness,  in 
which  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  a  dreary 
atheistic  materialism,  haunted  rather  than 
Tailed  by  all  sorts  of  unreal  and  sentimental 
efforts  aiter  something  better  and  higher. 
We  do  not  afiBsct  to  possess  so  wide  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  as  M.  Masson  shows; 
but  we  would  submit  to  our  readers  some 
eonsiderations  upon  the  general  subject  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  deserving  of  attention,  al- 
though they  are  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
ignored  by  most  of  those  who  express  opin- 
ions in  the  present  day  about  the  condition 
of  French  society.  We  will  confine  oursehea 
to  that  port  of  M.  Masson's  Essay  in  which 
he' stigmatizes,  if  not  in  express  words  at  least 
by  implication,  the  whole  novel  literature  of 
France  for  the  last  thirty  years,  as  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  an  unutterable  cor- 
ruption, spread  through  the  whole  fitbric  of 
French  society.  We  cannot  by  any  means 
agree  in  so  sweeping  a  censure.    It  is  true 

liat  many  French  writers  deserve  the  sever- 
est reprobation  that  can  be  applied  to  them. 
We  could  name  books,  by  distinguished  wri- 
ters, which  the  vilest  shop  in  Holywell-street 
could  not  expose  for  sale  without  coming 
under  Lord  Campbell's  late  Act.  But  we  do 
^'^t  think  that  the  Works  of  such  writers  as 


uAHv  LnsRAnmi  nr  iranos. 

Sue,  C9iarlea  de  Bexmrdt  and  Balzae,  dmmia 
to  be  described  as  *<  slow  dissolvents  upon  the 
generous  feelmgs  of  the  heart,  which  leave  va 
unfit  to  cope  with  the  realities  of  life."    They 
are  certainly  not  books  for  women  or  fioff 
children ;  but  to  men,  and  especially  to  men 
able  to  make  those  allowances  and  dediictiona 
which  are  necessary  in  drawing  from  novela 
inferences  as  to  liifb,  they  may,  we  think,  be 
neither  unneeded  nor  unimpressive  sermooa. 
Most  of  them,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
contain  scenes  which  might  be  wished  away* 
but  many  of  them  can,  to  some  extent,  and 
with  some  reservations,  be  depended  apon  aa 
a  man's  observations  upon  life  addresaed  to 
his  equals.    Before  we  condemn  books  fin 
their  immorality,  we  must  remember  that 
novels  are  only  possible  in  a  very  pecnliaf 
state  of  society,  and  that  if  they  aim  at  lep* 
resenting  any  portion  of  society  as  it  exiati^ 
novelists  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  caae» 
confine  their  representations  to  a  very  mall 
section  of  it    It  is  only  when  civilization  baa 
made  much  progress — ^when  a  class  of  pei^ 
sons  sufficiently  educated,  and  sufficiently  at 
Heisure  to  use  books  as  toys,  has  arisen — and 
when,  therefore,  there  is  much  luxury,  and 
much  idleness — that  a  novelist  can  be  pro- 
duced, or   that  novels  could  find  readera. 
Such  a  society  as  we  have  described  ia  anre 
to  be  in  many  ways  immoral,  and  it  ia  a]ao 
sure  to  invest  its  immorality  with  a  grao^ 
which,  no  doubt,  makes  it  more  dangecooa 
than  the  coarser  vices  of  simpler  times.    Ia 
it,  then,  not  to  be  represented  at  all  P    Wa 
think  it  should;  and  we  also  think  that  aneh 
representations  are  far  from  being  nalmlaffd, 
to  injure  those  to  whom  they  are  addreaae&<» 
the  members,  namely  of  the  society  which 
they  describe,  or  those  who  are  hoveriQg  CQ 
its  outskirts,  or  who  have  sufficient  ooimectkxQ 
with  it  to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  aysir 
pathize  with  it.    To  our  perceptional  audi 
books  as  Balzac's  Schies  de  la  Vie  (Tim  Odr 
ibataire,   or   George   Sand's    MoraeCf  are 
amongst  the  keenest  of  all  conceivable  aalint 
upon  the  vices  of  which  their  authors  disap- 
prove i  and  though  the  virtuea  which  they 
praise  are  flighty  and  unsteady  «noug]^  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that,  ao  fiur  as  they  go^ 
they  really  are  virtues. 

A  novel  presupposes  a  eertain  degree  of 
experience  in  its  readersr  Expunge  a  few 
pages  of  Oer/autf  which  may  be  called  spe 
dually  immoral,  and  it  ia  hardly  possible  to 


JMm  UTBftAfUM  HI'FRAHOS. 


mention  a  book  wlildi,  to  b  jmrt-minded 
man,  who  has  seen  aometliing  of  Hfe,  would 
read  a  more  terrible  lesson  ot  the  danger  of 
giving  way  to  ttoiptatbns  which  all  men  oo*' 
casionally  feeL  The  story  turns,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  violation  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  it 
is  true  that  M.  de  Bernard  does  not  moralise 
upon  the  sinfblness  of  breaking  the  seventh 
Commandment,  but  we  know  of  no  story 
which  more  fearfully  illustrates  the  danger 
and  the  misery  of  a  marriage  without  affeo- 
tion,  or  which  sets  the  wickedniess  and  the 
shameful  treachery  of  indulging  an  unlawful 
fancy,  merely  by  way  of  amusement,  in  a 
more  lurid  Ught.  It  maybe  objected  that 
the  principle  character  is  a  man  of  great 
power,  who  may  be  called  **  interesting,^  and 
that  he  is  made  the  object,  not  of  contempt, 
but  of  s}inpathy.  Is  it,  however,  the  &ct 
that  men  guilty  of  such  vices  are  usually  weak 
silly  people,  and  would  it  be  possible  to 
impose  upon  men  who  have  seen  any  thing 
of  the  world  by  so  shallow  an  expedient  as 
that  of  representing  them  as  such  in  novels  P 
M.  MassoD  is  rather  severe  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  art  pour  rari—ct  writing,  that  is, 
without  any  specific  moral  purpose.  Surely, 
in  so  far  as  art  is  regulated  by  essential  and 
eternal  rules,  it  is  its  own  justification.  Art 
is  but  a  version  of  life  so  contrived  as  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  imagination. 
Unless,  therefore,  life  is  immoral,  art  can 
hardly  be  so.  If,  in  point  of  fact,  the  wicked 
are  not  plagued  like  other  men,  neither  tor- 
mented like  other  men,  why  should  not  the 
novelist  say  so  ?  If  the  lessons  of  history 
are  sometimes  stem  and  hard  to  read,  why 
should  not  those  of  fiction,  which  is  its  shadow, 
be  so  too  ?  A  novelist  is  no  more  disrespect- 
ful to  morality  in  simply  imitating  the  world 
as  he  finds  it,  than  the  analyst  is  disrespectfhl 
to  geometry  in  representing  the  conic  sec- 
tions under  algebraical  forms.  If,  indeed, 
the  novelist  represents  the  world  as  worse 
than  it  is,  that  is  a  fault  of  art ;  and  it  is  the 
more  serious,  because  it  may  have  bad  moral 
consequences.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
deny  Uiat  French  writers  of  fic^on  have  often 
erred  in  this  matter,  or  that  many  of  their 
books  are  very  immoral  indeed;  but  they  do 
seem  to  us  to  have  kept  in  view  a  hd  which 
aome  of  our  most  popular  Rnglish  novelists 
appear  altogether  to  forget— the  &et  that  a 
work  ot  imaginatioD  ougat  to  bt  oonsidered, 
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not  sft  a'ehilA^lay-thing,  but  as  a  great  and 
Serious  undertaking,  to  be  executed  aoeordhig 
to  the  rules  of  Its  own  art,  and  not  t6  be 
mutilated  fbr  the  sake  of  pointing  any  motal 
which  may  strike  the  fency  of  the  writer. 

We  must  finally  protest  against  a  way  of 
speaking  to  which  M.  Masson  gives  some 
little  countenance,  and  b  which  fur  too  muij 
of  our  own  countrymen  indulge.  We  cannol 
think,  and  do  not  believe,  that  France  is 
utterly  corrupt  and  degraded;  and  itannoyt 
us  to  see  how  firequently  Frenchmen  of  con- 
siderable talent  and  knowledge  use  language 
which  implies  that  it  is.  We  honor  and  kiva 
our  own  country  beyond  all  others  in  the 
world,  and  we  see  much  to  dislike,  and  some- 
thing to  blame,  in  the  French  character;  bat 
surely  it  is  worse  than  illiberal  to  deny  that 
France  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  nationa 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  or  that  its  position 
in  European  politics  and  literature  can  onlj 
be  considered  as  second  even  to  our  own  bj 
those  who  enter  hr  more  fervently  into  Eng- 
lish fbrms  of  thought  than  any  but  EngUah- 
men  ever  vrilL  Where  there  is  such  vast 
power,  so  magnificent  a  history,  such  a  woo- 
derfbl  accumulation  of  every  gift  that  can 
adorn  humanity,  there  must  be  g^reat  virtnea. 
Mere  military  glory  implies  a  great  deal,  but 
there  is  in  France  infinitely  more  than  that» 
There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  salt  in  a  soci- 
ety of  35,000,000  souls  which  is  not  too  cor- 
rupt to  form  a  smgle,  orderly,  compact,  and 
homogeneous  body.  We  are  all  brought  ap 
near  together  in  Uiese  days  of  railroads,  that 
every  member  of  the  great  European  repid>- 
lic  affects  every  other.  England  is  certalnljr 
not  very  corrupt  nor  utterly  effete,  and  If  ahie 
is  not,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  must  be  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  those  with  whom  on 
intereoorse  is  so  constant  and  fismiliar.  *  It 
would  be  to  ns  the  saddest  thing  m  flie 
world  to  be  ibrced  to  tlunk  very  ill  of  the 
social  condition  of  such  near  neighbors  and 
close  allies;  and  we  do  not  see  that  Freneli 
light  literature  by  any  means  obliges  us  tode 
so.  Omr  views  of  morals  may  be  widely  di^ 
ferent  ttoM  th^rSi  and  our  practice  may  e^ 
may  not  be  better,  but  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  principle  differenee  between  the  noreUata 
of  the  two  eoontries  is,  that  in  France  they 
addreaa  the  moat  plain-spoken,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  moat  ieaened»  ^  modemniationai 


ElfdrcpaJtky ;   or  The  Naiural  Si/Hem  qf 
Medical  Treatment    By £dward  W.Lane, 


tBadtmenfc  and  the  iiew— between  the  artificia 
wad  too  often  empirical  treatment  bv  dnu;8, 

,  joid  Uie  simpler  methods,  more  oom&rmable 

M.A^  M.D.,  £dinburgL    jChurehiUi  New  ,tonatoreher»el(  to  presenrc  the  human  being 


Borlington  Street 

This  is  by  far  the  clearest  and  most  rational 
exposition  that  has  yet  been  g^ven  to  the 
English  public  of  the  principles  of  the  method 
of  medical  treatment  which  owes  its  origin  to 
Tincent  Friessnitz,  the  peasant  of  Silesia. 
Hydropathy » as  unfolded  by  Dr.  Lane,  in  the 
luminous  and  able  essay  before  us,  is  unques- 
tionably placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ridicule  which  has  so  often  assailed  It ;  it  is 
impossil'iu  with  any  regard  to  truth  to  impute 
^uackery  to  the  system  as  it  is  here  developed 
^d  explained ;  whether  jtjie  faith  be  true  or 
noi  is  for  physicians,  not  for  us,  to  determine, 
but  assuredly  it  wears  an  aspect  of  harmony 
iHth  nature  and  experience,  which  is  np  small 
recommendation  of  any  theory.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  difficult  to  believe  in  the  healing 
wtue  of  water,  air,  ezerdse,  and  diet,  judi- 
ciously combined  and  systematically  appUcid 
to  the  relief  of  a  multitude  of  bodily  derange- 
ments, especially  those  of  %  chronic  nature. 
The  founder  of  the  system  undoubtedly  made 
a  great  mistake,  but  a  common  one  in  the 
Jiistory  of  science,  in  the  name  with  which  he 
t)aptized  it.  Doctor  Lane  begins  by  pointing 
out  how  very  inadequately  the  term  Hydro-, 
pathy,  or  that  of  the  Water-Ciure«  describes  a 
jprocess  in  which  water  is  only  one  of  several 
dements  on  the  united  efficacy  of  which  the 
^^titioner  relies — 

<<.Stumbling  at  the  very  threshold,  Prieas- 
juta  called  the  newmtem '  The  Water  Cure,' 
tqt)ngly  and  unnhilosophically,  but  yet  ac- 
oountably  enouen.  Undoubtedly  the  main 
Ideas  associated  with  the  new  treatment 
jmpeared  to  centre  round  the  mtematio  use 
Kff  water,  administered,  iDtemaUy  and  entev- 
imily,  in  suoh  manner  4aul  quantity  as  had' 
jiever  been  dreamt  of  beibre.  Water  waa 
^thoi^ht  to  take  the  place,  and  stand  in  com- 
jdete  lieu,  of  the  old  drug  medication,  which 
ft  supplanted.  And,  in  a  certain  measure, 
(this  was  true ;  but  it  never  would  have  oc- 
-mned  to  any  physiologist  to  give  the  "whole 
iii  this  credit  to  the  one  element  of  water 
jilone,  passing  over  the  equally  importaAt 
A^nts  of  air,  exeicise,  ana  diet  lor  the 
Dody,  and  healthy  morj^  influences  for  the 
ufudr  the  whole  of  idijch,  combined,  gq  to 
wnstitute  the  means  wfaeielnr  idiat  is  termed 
HydioMrthy  really  woika  m  cures  t  while 
the^  also  constitute  the  true  characteristic 
diierence  between  the  old  system  of  medical 


in  health  in  the  Mt  place,  as  well  mb  to 
MStore  Urn  when  he  has  fallen  away  £rom  the 
observance  «f  Ibe  natural  laws." 

To  this  onfoituate  error  in  nomenclature 
Doctor  Lane  aaoiibfa  much  of  the  erroneooa 
opinions  prevalent  as  to  hydropathic  institu- 
tions, and  the  common  ludicrous  notions  of 
the  system,  of  whidi  he  gives  the  folk)wiDg 
humorous  description: 

I*  It  fkUs  to  mv  lot,  of  oonrse,  nearly  every 
day,  to  vntness  tne  general  idea  entertained 
by  a  very  large  portion  of  the  public  in  regard 
to  the  natune  of  the  watereure,  and  the 
establishments  where  it  is  practiaed.  It 
amounts  to  something  like  this.  To  the  ffo^ 
eral  mind,  a  water^ure  estabUshment  is  a 
country  retreat  for  patients,  where  a  kind  pf 
merry  inquisition  goes  on  from  morning  to 
night,  a  jocular  torture  in  sport  The  patients 
,are  pictured  aa  everlastingly  jibbering  in  cold 
and  wet  aheeta,  in  a  state,  it  must  be  pre- 
aumed,  of  the  hiffheat  discomfort,  to  say  the 
least,  and  only  Uuerahle  to  poor  deluded  folks 
who  have  well  nigh  narted  with  their  senses ; 
while  the  end  of  aU  is  the  aggravation  of 
their  several  compUints,  accompanied,  in  the 
imagination,  vrith  pet-cases  of  sudden  death 
and  horrors  unimaginable. " 

After  dwelling  upon  the  immense  import- 
ance of  physiology  aa  the  basis  of  all  true 
medical  sdence,  Uie  learned  writer  proceeds 
to  tell  us  what  the  hydropathic  method  of 
ciure  really  is,  in  the  scientific  or  physiological 
view  of  it.  In  qu(mi^  the  following  passage, 
however,  we  would  guard  ourselves  against 
being  supposed  to  agree  with  Doctor  Lane 
that  Priessnitx  waa  the  first  who  made  the 
^udy  of  physiolc^  the  basis  of  medical  trea^ 
ment. 

''  Hydropathy,  then,  is  a  system  of  thera- 
peutics based  on  #  practical  recognition  and 
systematic  carrying  out  of  the  oiganic  laws  of 
health,  as  ^ese  are  developed  and  explained 
by  physiolo^;ical  eoienee.  I  have  already  said 
mat  it  required  an  advasioed  state  of  sdentific 
en^riiteoment  before  men^  could  think  of 
bidldiqg  npa  ayatem  ofmedicine  on  a  physio- 
logical groundwork.  First  of  alU  physiology 
^  not  .exist,  and  then  it  would  navc^  been 
too  supple,  too  easily  understood,  to  suit  the 
minds  en  those  who  tiieii  directed  the  course 
ofaiedicine.  At  length  h^ropathy  oame 
into  being,  and,  by  the  praetioal  sagaoity  and 
eoc^gr  ^  FriessQk4  mm  made  that  grand 
diseovery,  the  gretteat,  in  my  ojunion,  ever 


made  in  practical  HimspMABf'ihtik  idnonio 
disease  ib,  in  most  oasea,  tvaatad  ;«iicoe98fo% 
by  the  self-same  means,  svatematically  and 
perseveringly  applied,  whicn  are  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  health.  Is  this  not  a  principle  which 
'  appears  at  least  natural  ana  probable*— and 
have  we  not  at  length  got  hold  of  something 
like  a  guiding  rule,  a  compass  to  atoer  by  in 
a  sea  of  perplexity  ?  Now,  the  meains  neces- 
sary to  the  presefvation  of  health — ^need  I 
recapitulate  tnem  ? — ur,  exercise,  watetr,  diet, 
healthy  mental  and  moral  influences — ihat  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole.  Will  any  one  be 
startled  to  hear  that  in  the  combined  and 
systematic  application  of  all  these  means  to- 
gether reside  the  philosophy  and  the  nraetice 
of  what  is  termed  hydropathV.  Sucn,  how- 
ever, is  absolutely  the  caae.  X  use  the  'term 
'  systematic  application,'  be  it  observed,  em- 
phatically, because  here  is  precisely  the  point 
of  demarcation  between  general  hygien^l^ 
the  observance  of  which  we  seek  to  maintain 
the  body  in  health,  and  hydropathy,  or  tibe 
natural  means  of  mtdical  <rfc^iii€n^  oy  whioh 
we  profess  to  cure  it  when  uiider  disease.  It 
is  precisely  in  this  systematic  and  x^pikted 
application  of  the  natural  a||ents  ofnealth 
that  resides  the  distinguishmg  feature  of 
h]^dropathy,  that  which  -  elevates  it  into  a 
scientific  system  of  therapeutios.'' 

And  again,  in  the  following  jtriking  pas- 
sage, we  find  the  same  views  powerfblly  .en- 
forced: 

*'I  have  thus  endeavored  to  explain,  as 
shortly  as  possible,  the  simple  j>hilosophy  of 
hydropathy.  I  have  indicated  its  various  ap- 
pUances  and  their  several  uses,  and  I  have 
sought  to  impress  the  reader  with  my  own 
strong  conviction  as  to  its  effieacy  and  its 
general  applicability^.  Do  J,  ihfiXkt  itlgAld  it 
as  a  panacea,  an  inftdlible  j^MWifie  for  laU 
curable  diseases  ?    It  would  ifi  fojif  tow^ 


poseit.  'WMiMllvBltMring  into  a  discussion  on 
the  tnilli  or  Maabood 'Q^ibe  doctrine  of  speci- 
fics, as  entntamed  tw  oneiftrgeclaaa  of  practf- 
tioners,  I  may  wvh  state  that  hydropathy 
rests  on  a  totally  oifiSerent  .cooci|ptiim  of  the 
phposophy  of  m  cure  of  disease.  Its  stand- 
pomt  IS  unconnected  wjth  any  such  notion. 
Its  rationale  is  based  on  one  broad  and  diatoia- 
tivefy  chantotoristio  idea,  to -wit,  that  naitaip 
poasessas  nithin  litnel^in  Abe  mrigiaal  oon- 
struotion  of  the  living  ofganiaiii^  to  own  mmm 
of  reetoKiiliQn,  when  that  Qigmm  ia  ovart^knn 
by  disease  i  that  she  is  constantly  endeavoxing 
to  work  out  .her  own  cure ;  that  she  froquentS 
succeeds  in  her  efkxrtA  vntkout  any  ex^exnu 
assistance  whatever;  and  wben  her  pow«n 
are  not  sufidcnt  to  tiiis.end,  and  the  aid  of 
art  is^  beinvokedttlhafc  jdd  jmist  be  Iwmdad 
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health  as  unfolded  by  physiology,  and  a  malb 
reliance  deposed  on  a  mtematio  applicatiflii 
of  them  in  the  cure  pf  disease.  In  a  woxd^ 
hydropathy  is  ^grounded,  as  a  system  of 
tnerapeulios,-on  the  >bdi^  that  4he  mass  of 
chrome  diaaasDa  are  mostjofieotually  and  moit 
safely  eare4f  f^  I  bsif^  iiK»e:ti¥m  onoe  attflM 
.already,  h^  the  i^antical  mefms,  iofiaitd^ 
modiited  ofrcomnse,  sMordjng  .to  ciroumstanoaa, 
that  are  xeqmsite  for  mainudmng  the  animal 
economy  in  health.  Its  t^afwe  ia  on  tbd 
natural  i^;encies  of  health.  ItseardbalmefS- 
eines  are  the  apparently  f^mji/b  medioamenli 
of  jdr,  exercise,  water,  and  aiet,ivhich  akmg 
wifiJi  haalthr  -nioiial  influences,  acmpose  ij^  w^ 
very  extended  pharmacopceia.'' 

To  all  who  deske  to  kaow-wAiat  bydrPppAir 
really  is,  as  professed  imd  pi^nMised  by  ^  m^ 
of  sense  and  a  ma^i  of  smeiicict,  who  advoi«^ 
-vapor-baths  witho^  jB^^fifmg  ni^d  is  te9iy!KI»- 
4iteevenin  bis  enf^ofpium«  >o&'Cqld  wjul^r^  mp 
jstrongly  recommend  IkMlV  l4mi^#  miHr 
written  ^tfh  hook* 


Pf'i'j  m>n' 


I  ■  '  ■-■  I  ■ 


In  another  month  CagUari,  iCaita,  .JosfU, 
and  the  principal  Mediterransan  stations,  (Witt 
be  in  coDnexion, — 582  miles,  or  somewhat  more 
than  half  jtiie  length  of  the  cable,  having  been 
completed,  and  satisfactorily  tssted,  by  Messrs. 
Kewall,  the  contractors.  The  cable,  we  }miea» 
consists  of  a  single  conducting  wire«  with  An 
outer  protective  sheath  of  iron  wire;  but  the 
outer  wfres,  unlike  those  of  the  Atlantic  oable^ 
are  not  subdivided  into  «  number  of  small  fik^ 
msnts,  but  each  strand  is  a  ac^idimaas  and  dia- 
tinot  in  itself.  -With  favorable  fiiw|it^«r,  ,tha 
eonnexion,  it  is  hoped,  will  hold  by  jjifj^  jqnd  )Bf 
October.— -jSt/Untfv^. 


WsMre^haxe  A^teneejsf  IkBlbfl^  M 
GoasequeBiBaaf  Kie  rniyaslisVU  hanoaa  j$i  $kM 
vear's  (ndian  Jliistcqi;,  bflpausa  of  iha  atrooUWi 
inflicted  on  W<UD«n'  and  Chlldr«n,-rrbeQanse  of 
revolt,  n^pine,  violatkm,  'saataeas,— 4Il  grand 
fiU  has4)aeninabiMiqad404UMMiit  to  SaiDa  glaiia 
ini^ondan!  «*«Nr  ilm^bm^mfii^m»Snim.^ 
What  ^ynwathiiwrs  .^  ^o«b  p|u»  mat  mMp 
through  a  Juliea  Q^y4;riile  of  All  Nations,  o^ 
w)iirfto  Mti^B  Gdbert^  Vandytp  ^Ika,  w%$iit 


aome  violint  eaJSMBnit  or  siMsr,  ^fevt  „  ^ 
oan  htk  msWMsW  Md  .flvqr  it^  MmM 
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From  Tho  Halioiud  Mifidiii. 
AN  OLD  MAn)*8  ROMANCB. 

ST  HOLMS  LEE,  AtlTHOR  OP  **  (HLBEBT  XAB- 

SENOKB,**  EIC 

Jsf  eTery  life--eveii  the  quietest,  even  the 
least  disturbed  and  erentftil— -there  must 
surely  be  some  little  vein  of  romance,  some 
golden*  Tein  in  the  earthly  ore,  if  we  might  be 
ptonitted  to  trace  it  in  the  sunshine.  I  do 
not  like  to  think  that  any  of  the  thousand 
throbbing,  hoping,  fearing  hearts  I  meet  can 
be  all  clay,  all  indurated  selfishness;  the 
hardest,  most  \m  promising  people,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  have  acted  long  romances  in 
their  own  proper  persons,  and  haTe  grown 
cold  and  passiye  after  them  to  a  degree  that 
would  lead  one  to  believe  they  had  never 
felt 

There  was  l^s  Femley  of  the  Bankside, 
fbr  mstance,  a  maiden  lady  of  immense  anti- 
quity, whom  we  used  to  visit  when  I  was  a 
little  girl.  She  lived  in  a  large,  genteel,  red- 
brick house,  enclosed  in  a  stiff  garden,  with 
a  great  iron  gate  guarded  by  grim  stone 
lions  on  cither  side.  Miss  Femley  was  pre- 
cision and  neatness  personified,  but  her  parlor 
was  intolerably  dull  and  gloomy ;  moreover, 
it  was  infested  with  three  of  the  surliest 
cats  I  ever  knew,  and  a  parrot,  the  most 
vixenish  of  its  race.  I  remember  with  awe 
the  solemn  tea-parties,  to  which  all  the  chil- 
dren of  her  acquaintance  were  annually  in- 
vited. Depression  fell  on  my  spirits  as  the 
gate  clanged  behind  me;  by  the  time  my 
bonnet  and  cloak  were  taken  off  I  was  rigid ; 
and  when  I  was  sat  down  on  a  stool,  at  a 
eonsiderable  distance  from  the  fire,  but  within 
reach  of  the  cats,  I  was  petrified  into  stu- 
pdity  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Miss  Fem- 
ley delighted  in  me  accordingly;  she  was 
accustomed  to  say  to  my  mother,  that  *'  I  was 
such  a  quiet  prettily-behaved  child ;  "  and  in 
consequence  she  c^en  sent  for  me  to  spend 
the  aftemoon  on  Saturday  half-holiday,  giv- 
ing as  a  reason  that  she  liked  company.  She 
tras  a  kindly,  ceremonious  old  lady,  with  no 
idea  whatever  of  amusing  a  child.  Every  time 
I  went  she  gave,  me  an  old  brocaded-satin  bag 
filled  with  ends  of  worsted  and  silk  for  tapes- 
try-work i  these  she  bade  me  sort  out  into 
pttAets  according  lo  color ;  and  when  she 
had  done  that,  she  let  me  alone  until  tea- 
time.  Once  I  abstracted  from  its  shelf  an 
illustrated  copy  of  Bunyan's  FUgrirn'M  Pro- 
grie8$9  m  which  Apollyon  waa  represented  aa 


AK  OLD  MAID'B  «>MANCB. 

a  handsome  Crasader  m  aoale-annor,  atand- 


ing  on  a  prostrate  Christiaii.  I  did  admire 
Apollyon,  he  was  so  grand,  "and  had  such 
wings ;  but  an  audible  remaik  to  that  effect 
caused  me  to  be  immediately  deprived  of  the 
book,  and  in  all  subsequent  vimts  at  this* 
period  my  attention  was  divided  between  the 
end-bag  and  the  cats.  ' 

Miss  Femley^  parlor  i^ever  underwent  any 
change.  If  one  of  her  pets  died,  it  was  re- 
placed by  another  of  the  same  sex  and  color. 
All  the  cats  were  lung-cats  and  gray, — and 
they  did  spit  sometimes  I  The  wainscot  was 
painted  drab;  the  straight^backed,  slender- 
legged  chairs  always  stood  primly  up  by  the 
walls;  the  heavy  sofk  preserved  its  angle 
by  the  fireside  as  if  it  were  futened  to  the 
floor ;  and  the  discordant  old  piano  was  for 
ever  open.  I  used  to  perform  upon  it  a  line 
and  a  half  of  "  Paddy  Carey,"  the  only  tune 
I  knew  without  music,  every  time  I  went 
Later  in  lifo,  {  did  the  <<  Caliph  of  Bagdad" 
and  the  ''Battle  of  Prague,"  to  Miss  Fehi 
ley's  delight;  and  I  remember  her  once  sing- 
ing to  me,  with  the  remains  of  a  very  sweet 
voice,  <*The  Wood-pecker  tap^Mng,"  and  a 
little  Spanish  air. 

There  were  two  circular  portraits  in  this 
room  of  Miss  Fernley's  brothers,  both  in 
uniform ;  the  elder  had  been  drowned  at  sea, 
and  the  younger  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera.  She  loved  dearly  to  talk  of  these  two 
brothers,  when  once  she  had  begun  to  be 
confldential,  and  would  quote  a  gmt  deal  of 
poetry  in  her  narrative  of  their  histoiica ;  I 
believe  she  grew  to  love  me  for  the  interest 
with  which  I  always  listened  to  the  oft*told 
tales.  It  probably  never  occurred  to  me 
until  some  years  later  to  think  whether  she 
were  a  pretty  or  an  ugly  old  lady ;  she  was 
tall,  thin,  stiff;  scantily  dressed  in  silks  of  a 
uniform  cloud-color,  urith  a  lofty-crowned  cap 
with  a  good  many  waite  bows;  she  wore  a 
frill  of  fine  rich  lace  about  her  neck,  and 
ruffles  at  her  wrists  when  nobody  else  did, 
and  had  a  particularly  precise  and  almost 
courtly  air — I  should  say  she  was  proud,  and 
one  bit  of  ceremony  always  observed  by  me 
to  the  day  of  her  death  was,  never  to  sit  in 
her  presence  until  invited  to  do  sa  She 
made  many  remarks  on  the  manners  of  her 
young  firiends,  and  always  said  that  fomiliarity 
was  vulgar. 

The  way  I  became  acquainted  with  the  life- 
romaDce  of  this  gnf,  lonaly,  old  lady  was  as 
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ft>lloWB.  Sh(0  iniited  bm  to  take  up  iny 
•bode  at  her  houae  kr  a  week  when  I  waa 
about  aiztetOf  to  bo  oompaoy  for  three  madp 
eap  girlsy  htr  oeicM  and  daughten  of  the 
younger  brother  wboae  portrait  decorated  the 
difmal  parlor*  Their  exuberant  Bpirita  were 
▼ery  trying  to  Miea  Femley ;  they  outraged 
the  cata  by  dressing  them  up  in  nightcaps 
and  poeket-handkerchiefs ;  they  taught  the 
parrot  to  be  impertinent,  broke  the  strings  of 
the  old  pianoy  whistled  as  they  went  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  danced  threesome  reels  in 
the  hall,  to  the  great  scandij  of  the  primmy 
old  serving-man  and  serving-woman. 

One  long  wet  day  their  pranks  went  beyond 
all  bounds ;  they  wanted  to  act  a  play  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  to  bribe  them  from  their 
intention,  Miss  Femley  gave  them  the  key  of 
a  great  lumber-room,  and  bade  them  go  and 
ransack  the  chests  of  ancient  apparel  Uierein 
contained  for  amusement.  Up  we  all  accord- 
ingly went.  Out  upon  the  dusty  floor,  with 
screams  oi  laughter,  the  vrild  girls  tossed 
armAils  of  garments  of  all  degrees  of  hideous- 
ness  and  antiquity }  starUed  sometimes  by  a 
moth  fluttering  out  from  the  heaps,  and 
arrested  often  by  the  sight  of  some  article 
of  attire  more  curiow  than  the  rest  One  of 
them— -LetUe,  the  youngeat^lit  upon  a  sacque 
of  crimson  silk,  and  immediately  cried  out 
that  she  would  dresa  up,  and  astonish  Aunt 
Jeanie.  Her  costume,  when  completed,  was 
rather  incongruous ;  but  a  quaint  old  mirror 
against  the  wall  showed  her  a  very  pretty,  if 
fantaatio  figure,  draped  in  the  crimson  sacque, 
with  amber-eatin  petticoat,  and  a  black  Spanish 
hat,  vrith  a  plume  ahading  down  over  her 
golden  hair.  Lettie  Femley  was  a  bright- 
complezioned  Scotch  lassie;  and  as  she 
walked  a  stately  step  before  the  glass  you 
might  have, thought  her  a  court-beauty  of 
fifty  years  ago  stepped  down  out  of  a  picture- 
frame. 

Meantime  the  eldest  sister  had  been  pur- 
suing -her  investigiftions  into  the  depths  of  a 
huge  black  trunk,  and  drew  forth  a  packet  of 
letters  tied  round  with  a  foded  roee-oolor 
ribbon.  **  What  have  we  here  P  *  cried  she ; 
"  a  mystery,  a  romance ;  somebody's  old  love- 
laktersr  » 

''In  an  instant  Lettie,  still  in  the  crimson 
sacque,  waa  down  on  her  knees  by  her  aister, 
ftdl  of  vivid  curiosity. 

''Gently,  gently,"  said  the  other,  turning 
her  impatient  fingers;  "  let  us  oonaider 


a  moment  before  we  disturb  old  memoriea. 
What  hand  traoad  these  .discolored  charao* 
teraP  Is.thekanddui^yet,oronly  slow  and 
htevy  with  the  dead  weight  of  ageP" 

*^  Have  done  with  your  speculations,  Mintap 
and  let  the  lettera  apeak  for  themselveaf" 
interrupted  Lettie  eagerly. 

Minta  loosened  the  string,  and  divided  tbe 
packet  oarefolly.  A  piece  of  printed  paper  (Sell 
to  the  floor :  it  waa  aoolumn  cut  from  a  newi> 
paper ;  the  story  of  a  great  battle,  and'  an 
incomplete  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

"  Let  us  lay  that  aside  till  we  seek  a  cine 
for  it, — till  we  see  whose  name  on  that  list  jp 
connected  with  these  letters,**  suggested  Min* . 
ta;  and  vre  all  approached  our  heads  close 
together  to  read  the  faded  yellow  pagea* 
The  first  letter  was  written  from  a  vioaragt* 
house  in  Cumberland,  and  bore  date  half  a. 
century  ago;  the  writer  was  one  Frauds 
Lucas.  We  had  never  heard  the  name  be- 
fore :  but  we  conned  the  lines  lingeringly  and 
with  interest,  for  they  were  such  aa  all  hearta 
echo  to— warm,  loving,  tender. 

"Francia  Locaa,  whoever  yon  may  hasm 
been,  one  thing  ia  sure,"  said  Minta,  aa  aha 
read;  "you  were  a  gentleman  and  a  tme 
knight  of  damea.  I  can  picture  to  mysdf 
the  blushing  fiioe  that  fifty  yeara  ago  bant 
over  these  lines,  and.laid  their  sweet  promisee 
away  in  a  heart  aa  worthy  as  your  own." 

We  paused  long  over  that  letter ;  f<»  ita 
speech  waa  so  full  of  life  and  love  and  hope^ 
that  we  were  loth  to  put  it  away  amongst  the 
things  of  the  pastr-almost  as  loth  aa  must 
have  been  the  "  darling  mouse  "  to  whom  it 
waa  addressed :  it  still  breathed  the  same  old 
song  of  love  and  trust  which  is  never  out  of 
date,  and  sounded  as  tme  aa  earnest  passion 
ever  does.  There  were  seven  letters  with  the 
date  from  that  vicarage  amongst  the  Cumber- 
land Fells ;  the  last  apoke  of  a  speedy  meet- 
ing in  words  that  thrilled  all  our  maiden 
pulses. 

**  O,  Frauds  Lucaa,  I  hope  you  were  happy 
with  your  'foithfol  heart,"  cried  Lettie.  "I 
hope  you  live  yet  in  a  green  old  age  together 
amongat  thoae  wild  biMk  hills." 

The  next  letter  waa  written  tfiMf  aa  in- 
terval of  two  aootha,  in  May  17 — b  Fwam 
Luoaawaa  then  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of 
Flanders;  and  hia  bright  gUd  words  reflected 
the  Ugh  courage  which  he  knew  "would 
make  hia  darling  love  him  more."  Those 
words.    There  vraa  but  one  other; 
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k  waft  Tery  shorty  wiltteii'  da  fhft-eve  of  battle 
and  k  was  the  last 

<^0,  Minta,  I  eoidd  w««p  foi<thait  'faithfbl 
heart,'  ^  sekl  Lettie,  With*  tears'  m  her  eyes. 
'^Ifoeli  at  the  Hsfc  now;  k  iir  no  longer'  a 
leided  page  to  ns;  theie  is  his  name,— 
<  Francis  Lucas,  killed/  ^Amm  I2ie  stinrf 
efids* 

'But  the  Mear  mouse,'  the '  fidthftd  heart,' 
wlio  is  that?"  asked  Minta,  turning  the 
y^SHkm  paper  over,  while  Lettitf  idly  twisted 
the  ribbon  that  had  tied  the  letters  together, 
-*-^'who  can  it  beP"  The  moisture  cleared 
ftom  our  eyes  slowly;  more  than  one  great 
tear  rolled  down  my  cheeks. 

"It  is  Aunt  Jeanie,  Aunt  Jeaane!'*  sud- 
denly exclaimed  the  second  sister,  who  had 
x<Mid  in  silence.  ^Yon  remember,  ho  says 
'darling  Jean  *  in  the  first  letter.'^ 

**  Aunt  Jeanie,"  edioed  Letti&  ^,  I  wish 
we  had  not  been  so  curione;  k  was  very 
wvong  of  us !  ** 

^  But  who  could  hove  thoi^ht  there  had 
eyer  been  a  love-story  in  her  quiet  life  t**  said 
ICnta.  **  How  beautifbl  and  how  nice  lihe 
most  have  been !  I  dare  say  she  m^ht  have 
been  married  over  and  over  again." 

^  I  am  glad  she  was  not ;  J  shall  like  to 
think  of  her  as  Franeis  Lacai^  *  fdthfbl  heart ' 
better  than  as  the  rioiiest  lady  in  the  land." 

« And  so  shall  I;  and-  O,  BGnta^  how  we 
have  plagoed  her  f  Help  me  off  with  tins  red 
thing,"  said  Lettie,  puUing  at  the  crimson 
SfleqvMf.  *It  wodd  be  pvoflmatSoii  to  go  to 
her  jesting,  after  what  we  have  jost  fomid  out 
dour  Aunt  Jeanie !  If  she  has  had  a  iUthfbl 
heart,  she  must  hove  had  a  sufering  one  too." 

The  door  opened  soiUy,  and  llCss  Femley 


looked  iir.  "Children,  yon  ai«'  so  qiiBtl  I 
am  sure  yoik  mutt  be  in  ndsefaleCr  aaidsai^Hf 
her  gentle  voice.  She  came  amongit  iib»  ttd 
k)oked  over  Ifinta^  shoolder  all  ahef  aitcrif 
the*  floor 'widi'aU  tlie  papers  sealtaMdi  ibhtf 
lap ;  stooping,  she  took  up  the  strip  of  u^<f» 
paper,  and  gsoied  at  k  through  her  a|ieettetBt; 
I  saw  her  lip  cpmrer,  and  her  hand*  tremble; 

<<  Where  did  you  ibd  these  iMtera,  diildredP 
You  riiould  i^ot  have  opened'  1^  bladk 
trunk,"' said  she  hastily.  "  OlretlMdi  tb^mo'i 
have  vou  read  them  P  " 

«Yes,  Aunt  Jeanie,**  tepli^  LettSit  pent 
tently.  Tho  old  lady  took  them  fttnta  IfintA 
hand  withoot  ano'tfaef  word,  and  left'nH  toonr 
researches ;  but  we  had  seAi  edoujgb  ftronli 
morning,  and  qmckly  restored  tiM'  Ml  di^tiiw 
to  their  dusty  receptacles,  and^  kft  tiiem  ti 
the  moths  and  the  spiders* 

When  we  descended  to  flie  |NQrlbr,  ratfitt 
subdued,  and  ashamed  dT  our  emistit^,  1M 
found  Mns  Femley  runmi&gittg  in  an  'ifticiM 
Japan  cabinet;  shebrooght  out  tko'ntfadli^ 
tures,  nd  showed  them  to  ta'i  tM*'iHa^ 
Fnmds  Lucas,  a  young  gagr-kMilfi^'  aolditttS 
the  other  was  henelf.  Tho  Ittlir  bon  i 
maiked  resemblance  to  Letlto^'  cMy  il  waB 
softer  and  more  refined  in  ex^iMlrtL  Then 
she  told  us  her  love-story,  htHK^^bltiiiuit 
have  married  Franoii^  IiMi#laik  hii^  Mtont 
from  that  fhtal  campaign,  and'  lioW  riw  Imd 
consecrated  to  hfan,  in  lift  liid'  deiH^  IM 
ftithfiil  heart 

<<0,  Aunt  Jeanie;  I  nHiy^bo-tt»*jMitt'te 
ftce,  but  if  I  were  to  live  to  iM  n  ibldl«d  1 
should  never  be  as  good  or  ^  Uid  »  yM 
are!"  cried  Lottie  as  she  ihiiahed^  jftndddi 
was  tbe  romance  of  old  Mi»  Fteaby%yoaflk 


flALVAiTDi  has  made  a  " hit"  by  his  per. 
IbiMaAce  of  Othello,  in  Paris.  In  the  laat 
scene,  he  did  not  stab  himself, — indeed  he  could 
not  v^  well  do  so,  as  he  wore  a  curved  dag- 
1^.  This,  however,  he  drew  across  his  throat, 
.^and  the  pttblie  looted  raiOier  astonished*-* 


At  the  little  Snnday  balls,  of  about  160  per- 
Mru»,  ((Wen  at  Blarrits  by  tho  Empress  Buge- 
■Is,  Her  Mftjesty  kaa  introdnesd  with  immense 
anaoesB  our  old  oenntrjHlaooe  **  Sir  Roger  de 
Coterl0gr."~idAI«n<ei(flii 


Ten  King  of  Wnrtemborg,  MW  Ibi  Cow* 
rier  de  Pari$,  lived  in  very  olttnn-Uka  oljte 
at  Blarrits,  under  the  nano  of  t|M  19tQml»  da 
Teck.  He  bathed  with  the  other  balhmi.  Uhnn 
common  mortaL  The  Comiiilinoij  of' Mm 
whose  duty  k  was  to  insertbe  Hk^  niaMtoT  W 


bathers  in  hie  book,  tfaw  IBad  up  the 
in  his  printed  r«glstsr*.—**OhriHaB  and 


name,"  Count  de  IVcijc/.  **Pwihsalon,"  JCuMH 
'•  Whence  coming,'*  WurimbwrK  ''Mbtlvf 
for  Travelling,"  Health  and  Ptmmir^.^'-Mlf' 
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Lm  Niktes  de  Mwmrin,  Mkdm  d«  ITomr #  << 
40  CaraeUrea  M  Xfii*.  £(i^eie.  Far 
Am^d^e  Ren^    Finniii  Didot,  Fibres. 

The  publifhing,  like  the  pBrliamentar)!  and 
apdal  LoDdoQ  teMods,  ia  al  ita  lai*  gasp. 
Tlie  fliege  whieh  anthoia  hafe  been  laying  fat 
tiM  kal  aiz  moatha  to  the  brauia  and  poeketa 
of  the  reading  publio,  ia  OB  the  point  of  bemg 
raised.  Both  portiea  are  tired  out.  Battery 
after  battery  has  been  siknced,  and  the  lite- 
Mry/k  d'm/er  with  wfaieh  we  haTO  till  now 
been  deafened,  is  reduced  to  a  kay  dropping 
fire  of  pamphleta  and  translations.  Novelst 
poetry,  history,  are  at*  diaooant,and  nothing 
iamquired  for  bat  ^^-Mnmy's  Handbooka." 
London  is,  in  fact,  going  abroad.  John  Bull 
18  deaerting  his  roast  beef  and  port  wine  for 
Freneh  kickshaws  and  vtit  ordmatrs,  his 
good  solid  smoke-fog  for  the  laqghing^gaa 
atmosphere  of  Paria  and  Florenee.  Shall  the 
fftitio  alone  be  insensible  to  the  influancea  of 
the  season  P  Shall  he  not,  Coo,  for  a  while, 
bid  adien  to  the  dingy  redrbridL  walls,  the 
hot  carpeted  floors,  the  tea-table  with  its 
biasing  urn,  and  all  the  dnll  ooQTentaooalisaas 
of  English  Ufo,  and,  hke  the  reat  of  the  worl4 
gladden  his  eyea  with  a  a%ht  of  the.boule» 
▼ttds,  the  Lonvre,  the  Coeao,  and  tiie  Dm» 
eheofels,  lounge  away  the  moming  in  the 
Tnilleries  gardena,  alkk  ahont  the  polished 
parquets,  and  Uragh  at  the  sprightly  talk  and 
the  aubtle  bon^moiM  of  France  and  Udy  ? 
Literature  has  its  efimatea  as  well  as  its  phya. 
ieal  nature.  The  season  is  not  suited  to  the 
iMridian  of  London-— let  oa  seek  for  life  and 
wariety  among  our  Uvely  neighbors. 

M.  Amdd^e  Rent's  menoira  of  fiiaaarin's 
nieoea  baa  ail  the  advantage  of  novelty  to 
English  readers,  and  brings  before  them  the 
— imiiiB  of  two  countriee,  France  and  Italy, 
at  once.  It  is  a  coUedioii  of  biographical 
sketohea  of  the  beantiAil  and  defer  nieces 
whon  Blasarin  bron^it  from  their  uati'vs 
Italy  to  strengthen  his-  interests  by  alliances 
with  the  first  hooMa^^Fraaeak  To  the  fiery 
pSMiona  of  the  amtk  these  eEtraovdiDnry 
WMBen  added  all  th»friMdoi»y  the  etprii,  the 
ecdtintion  of  France,  and  Ihe  result  was 
stifch  a  comMnation  of  eombostible  qualities^ 
aa  produced  many. a  conflagration  in  the 
Suiopean  world,  and  aowaftiida  ample 
tadab  for  a  very  amnsiiii  book 
It  opens  with  a  brirf  MDOont  <r  the  xiM  of 


thegteat  Oardmal,  whose  oiigfai  waaaoob* 
soure  that  his  ikther'a  country  and  oooepatkRi 
are  still  invohrad  in  donbt,  who  lived  not^ 
wkhstsiidin^  to  goirein  France  with  despotic 
powevv  uid  who  mingled  hie  blood  withthd 
prmcely  housee  of  Este,  Stuart,  Vendftow^ 
Gonti,  Beuilkm,  and  SolasonA.  Mean  ae  mm 
his  birth,  De  Rets  and  the  FrmdeurM  hafo^ 
by  their  pasquittadeB,  soceeeded  in  makfaig  it 
appear  still  foat^  ignoble^  Aceorduig  t» 
them,  bia  fother  was  a  hatter  and  bntCoii* 
maker  of  Palemo,  who,  having  beootn* 
bankrupt  in  his  native  town,  was  obliged  t» 
fly,  and  settled  at  Rome. .  There  the  yoong 
GKuglio,  his  son,  entetjsd  the  service  of  the 
ConstsMe  Colonna.  From  thence  the  youth* 
fol  adventorsr  ia  alleged  to  have  passed  into 
\hatof  the  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  and 
to  have  become  the  minister  of  the  inftonoaa 
pleasmee  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  His  sidH 
sequent  career  as  a  soldier,  an  ecclesiaatie^ 
and  a  statesman,  is  attacked  by  his  detrae* 
tors,  the  Frrmdem's^  in  a  style  of  indeeentf 
and  savage  haired  whidi  defeats  its  object 

A  menosoript^  recently  discovered  in  lit 
Royal  Library  al  Turin,  appears  to  be  mov* 
worthy  of  credit  than  these  political  eatireai 
Aeeording  tl^  this  enrioos  document,  IKetroi 
the  father  of  the  Cardinal,  wae  bom  in  tfM 
town  of  Maaaritto,  twm  whence  he  took  Ida 
name.  From  his  native  town  he  removed  ti> 
Rome  to  sedi  his  ibrtune,  and  became 
chamberlain  to  the  Constable  Cotemia,  who 
married  him  to* young  lady  of  good  ftoaAyy 
and  made  Mm  aleward  of  his  estates.  The 
folure  greatneaa  of  Oiuglio,  the  son  of  thia 
marriage,  waa  supposed  to  be  madeHuiowft 
to  his  parents  by  Ida  coming  into  the  woild 
c<n0i  that  is  to  say  with  a  canl  The  sapei<> 
stitious  idea  that  this  betokens  good  fortone 
is  still  prevalent  even  in  Ekigland.  The  Jei> 
uitawere  his  early  instroctors;  and  at  9fft 
years  dd  he  is  aaid  to  have  been  ab)etor»' 
cite  fli^m  memory  the  short  aermoiis  whidt 
he  had  heard  hi  the  Church  of  the  OratoriaA 
fothera.  Tlie  Jeauits  dedred  to  enlist  hfanht 
their  society ;  but  in  Ma  youth  his  tastes  WWt 
anything  bnt  ectoleslMlied. 

ffie  fiint  OMaf  ht  life  waa  a  voyage  U 
8pdn  in  tfie  hoosehold  of  the  Abb6,  altera 
WMdi the Ctardhwl Oolomia.  IntMamhsie* 
ho  wtff  disthMhed  for  nothing  but  Ul 
tiste  feflf  gMd>inf  and  gnOantry.  It  waa  i« 
tUrtiMi  that  having  leat  aU  hie  menef,  h 
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uttered  a  sentiment  which  England  might 
adopt  aa  her  national  motto : — **  Oh !  le  aot 
mimal  qu'un  homme  aans  argent  1 " 

On  returning  to  Rome,  having'had  enough 
of  play,  as  it  appears,  in  Spain,  he  pursued 
Jiis  studies  with  great  diligence  under  the 
Jesuits  I  but  the  next*  we  hear  of  him  is  as 
m  Captain-Lieutenant  of  the  regiment  of  the 
Colonnas.  A  single  campaign  cured  him  of 
liis  military  ardqp .  '*  Si  le  oapitaine  Mazann 
n'aTait  pas  eu  cette  occasion  de  guerroyer, 
peut-Stre  futril  rest^  militaire  toute  sa  Tie. 
Hais  il  eut  la  chance  de  voir  I'ennemi,  et, 
grace  k  cela,  il  deyint  cardinaL" 

In  the  wars  between  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  in  Italy,  the  young  captain  showed  a 
greater  talent  for  negotiation  than  for  war, 
and  obtained  for  the  French,  whom  the  Pope 
ivroxedf  an  advantageous  peace.  And  then 
the  tide  of  ecclesiastical  favor  and  wealth 
flowed  in  upon  him  strong  and  fest  He 
was  now  able  to  maijry  his  sisters  creditably. 
The  elder  became  Uie  wile  of  Qirolamo 
Martinozzi ;  the  younger,  of  Lorenio  Man- 
Cini,  a  Roman  baron.  From  these  two  mar- 
xiages  spnmg  the  subjects  of  M.  Rente's 
memoirs. 

Maiarin  was  now  named  Nuncio  extraor- 
dinary to  the  Court  of  France ;  and  from 
this  time  forward  his  life  is  the  history  of 
Prance.  On  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  that  minister's  power,  and  became 
the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
Begenty  Anne,  of  Austria.  Th^t  the  relations 
between  her  and  the  Cardinsl  were  of  the 
tenderest  description,  her  letters,  which  are 
preserved,  leave  no  doubt.  It  is  said,  indeed 
that  the  Cardinal  and  the  Dowager  Queen 
were  married,  and  there  is  nothing  impossi- 
Ue,  or  even  improbable,  in  this  supposition, 
liaiarin  was  not  a  priest,  he  was  a  cardinal- 
deacon.  And  though  it  is  contrary  to  tradi- 
tional usage  for  any  cardinal  to  marry,  there 
iBf  M.  Ren^e  informs  us,  nothing  fundamen- 
tilly  repugnant  to  the  discipline  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholic church,  in  the  marriage  of  one 
who  has  not  actually  been  consecrated  a  priest 

Thus  firmly  established  in  France,  the 
Cardinal  determined  still  jfurther  to  consoli- 
date his  power  by  allying  his  fiimily  with 
Ifaa  chief  houses  of  tin  reahn.  WiUi  this 
imw  he  sent  to  Roma  ibr  his  nieces  and 
nephewiy  the  Martinooi  and  Mandni.  On 
heir  anivalt  while  yet  childrent  they  were 
treated  aa  if  they  had  been  memben  of  the 


Royal  ihmily.  They  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  Marquise  de  S^nec^,  who  had 
been  gcmoemarUe  to  the  King,  and  their 
establbhments  were  on  the  footmg  of  these 
of  princesses  of  the  blood.  Their  uncle  took 
espeeiBl  oare  that  they  should  be  brought  up 
religiously;  hot  Lanra  Mancini,  Anna  Maria 
MartinoxB,  and  Lanra  Martinozzi,  were  the 
only  ones  of  the  Ikmily  who,  in  after  life,  did 
any  credit  to  their  religious  teachers. 

Scarcely  had  the  Cudinal's  nieces  reached 
a  marriageable  age  when  they  became  the 
objects  of  many  a  matrimonial  and  political 
intrigue.  Laura  Mancini  was  the  first  to 
marry.  Her  uncle  chose  ibr  her  the  Due  de 
Mercosur,  the  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Oabrielle  d'EsMes.  He  was  a  quiet,  relig- 
ious, amiable  man,  hot  waa  not,  apparently, 
without  spuit;  fori  having  been  engaged  to 
Laura  during  her  uncle's  prosperity,  he  ful- 
filled his  engagement  during  the  Cardinal's 
temporary  exile  by  the  Fronde,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ridicule  and  the  persuasions  with 
which  his  friends  pKed  him.  The  Duehesse 
de  Merooeur  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the 
eldest  was  the  celebrated  Venddme^  the  con* 
queror  of  Lunara.  Soon  after  her  aooouehe- 
ment  of  the  third,  fever  supervened,  and  cai^ 
ried  her  ofll  The  recently  publidied  M^ 
moires  of  Daniel  de  Cosnae,  Archbishop  of 
Aix,  give  a  highly  characteristio  account  of 
her  death.  She  waa  gentle,  resigned,  and 
devout;  but  even  after  she  had  lost  the  power 
of  speech,  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which 
always  seeais  to  intrude  itself  at  the  most  in- 
opportune times,  waa  strong  irithin  her.  She 
had  told  the  Archbishop,  before  she  was 
taken  ill,  that  she  folt  a  presoitiment  that 
she  should  die ;  and  added,  that' she  was  sure 
she  should  laugh  when  ahe  saw  the  face  that 
Madame  de  Venelle,  her  lady  of  honor,  who 
was  much  attached  to  her,  would  make  on 
the  occasion.  The  Arofabishop  proceeds  to 
describe  the  scene  that  aetoally  todL  plaoe:^ 

"LeCardmal  hd  tint  donner  lui-mdme  les 
saerementa.  EUe  paroiisoit  ai  belle  en  ce 
triste  ^tat  qu'on  ne  pouvait  aimaginer  ^u'elle 
ddt  si  t6t  mourir.  Ells  apexcuC  ta  piad  de 
son  lit,  Madame  de  Venelle  qw  pleurait.  La 
prinoesse  prit  garde  4  aa  grimaoei  elle  me 
chercha  des  veux,  et  quand  elle  eut  rencontr^ 
lea  miens,  elle  les  condi^  sur  le  visage  de 
Madttue  de  Venelle,  ae  nettant  a  aourire,  en 
se  ressouvenant  aana  doota  de  ee  qo'eUe 
m'atttt  dit  le  Jour  i^MMuit'* 

Tha  Duke  hn  haaband  waa  tenderly  atp 
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lached  to  her,  and  on  her  death  Bhut  him« 
.self  up  for  several  days  in  a  convent  of 
capuchins.  Finally^  after  havmg  made  a 
campaign  in  Catalonia,  he  took  olrdera,  and 
died  a  cardinal. 

Anna  Maria  Martinozzi  became  the  Prin- 
ceise  de  Conti,  and  waa  still  more  celebrated 
for  her  piety  than  her  cousin.  Nevertheless, 
her  virtue  was  put  to  severe  proof.  Amongst 
her  ardent  admirers  was  the  youthful  Louis 
XIV.  himself;  but  she  and  her  husband  soon 
retired  to  their  government  of  Quienne,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  penitence  and  devo- 
tion. The  prince  made  a  public  satisfaction 
ibr  the  scandals  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
and  wrote  a  book  against  the  theatre,  upon 
which  Voltaire  observes:— ^'U  eQt  bien  mieux 
iait  d'en  faire  un  contre  la  guerre  civile.''  He 
diad  young;  and  his  widow  contracted  the 
closet  intimacy  with  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville.  Madame  de  Sevign^  called  them  les 
nUres  de  V  iglise.  Her  eldest  son  was  the 
brilliant  Prince  de  Conti,  who  was  elected 
King  of  Poland,  and  of  whom  St  Simon  says 
that  he  was  '*  les  constantea  d^lices  du  monde, 
de  la  cour  et  des  armies,  la  divinit^  du  peu- 
pie.  Indole  des  soldats." 

The  Frondeura  had  celebrated  the  Cardi- 

nil's  nieces  as  —  *        . 

'*  Les  Manoiniy  lea  Martinossee, 
Illustres  matieres  de  noces  !  *' 

• 

Laura  Martinozzi  became,  in  fact,  the  '*  ma- 
terial "  of  a  very  splendid  alliance.  Alphonse, 
Duke  of  Modena,  married,  without  having 
seen  her.  Her  husband  died  early  of  the 
gout,  and  she  found  herself  regent  for  her 
•on.  Her  daughter,  Marie  Beatrice,  was 
married  to  James  Duke  of  York,  and  in  due 
time  became  Queen  of  England,  but  only  to 
return  to  the  land  of  her  adoption  disinher- 
ited. The  young  duke  was  weakly  in  mind 
and  body,  and  the  ducbess,  disappointed  in 
her  hopes,  retired  to  liome,  where  she  de- 
voted herself  to  works  of  charity  till  her 
death. 

The  succeeding  nieces  are  of  a  very  differ- 
ent morality.  Olympia  Mancini  fi^l  to  the 
lot  of  the  Due  de  Soissons.  In  her.  early 
youth  she  was  the  constant  companion  of  the 
King,  and  it  was  even  thought  that  he  would 
many  her.  She  was  associated  with  all  his 
amusements.  She  it  was  who  first  initiated 
him  in  a  love  for  ballets  and  operas.  But 
happily  for  Louis  XIV.  he  escaped.  After 
oer   marriage  with  the   Doc   de  Soissons, 
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Olympia  was  all  her  life  engaged  m  the  moat 
ioandjdous  intrigues. 

In  common  with  her  sister,  the  Dudieaie 
de  Boulloin,  she  wns  accused  of  consulting 
the  Notorious  witch  and  poisoner,  La  Voisin, 
and  of  hastening  her  husband's  death.  So 
powerful  were  her  enemies  at  court,  that  she 
felt  that  her  only  safety  lay  in  flight;  and 
she  who  had  once  aspired  to  the  throne  died 
a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  That  she  was 
treated  with  undue  severity  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  But  she  lived  to  see  herself  well 
avenged. 

Her  youngest  son,  Eugene  Maurice,  was 
deformed,  and  was  theiefore  designed  for  the 
church;  but  his  genius  was  not  theologicaL 
He  took  minor  ordera ,  indeed,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  three  rich  abbeys;  but  military 
life  was  more  to  hia  taste,  and  he  asked  for 
service  under  the  king.  Louvois,  the  minis- 
ter, who  hated  his  mother,  refosed  him,  and 
the  Abb^,  in  company  vrith  the  princes  of 
Conti,  determined  to  make  a  campaign  against 
the  Turks  on  his  ovm  account  This  did 
not  much  pleas^  the  king,  who  recalled  them. 
All  obeyed  but  Eugene,  who  replied  that 
thenceforward  he  renounced  France.  "Ne 
trouvez  vous  pas  que  j'ai  fait  ]k  une  ffrande 
perte?"  said  the  king,  laughing.  But  Eugene 
was,  indeed,  a  great  and  irreparable  loss  to 
him  and  to  France.  The  little  deformed 
Abb^  was  thdt  Prince  Eugene  who  con- 
tributed so  materially  to  the  disgraces  of 
Louis'  latter  years.  With  him  Louis  might 
have  died  the  arbiter  of  Europe ;  without  h&n 
the  coalition  would  scarcely  have  survived  the 
death  of  William  the  Third. 

Of  the  numerous  lovers  of  the  Duchesae 
de  Soissons  the  Due  de  Vardes  was  the  moat 
favored.  The  following  anecdote  gTnes  a 
curious  picture  .of  the  times.  He  had  been 
exiled  from  court  for  some  mor|  than  usually 
infamous  intrigue,  and  was  not  recalled  for 
twenty  years.  Meantime  he  had  been  amus- 
ing himself  much  as  usual  In  the  provinces. 
Madame  de  Sevign^  describes  the  meeting  of 
the  grand  monarque  and  the  courtier : — 

"  II  arriva  k  Versailles,  et  mit  nn  genou  k 
terre  dans  la  chambre  du  roi ;  il  pleura  ses 
plus  belles  larmes.  Mais  un  fou  nre  ^clata  & 
son  aspect :  cet  arbitre  des  anciennes  ^l^ganees 
avait  conserve  tout  le  ooatmne  de  aon  tenpa. 
C^tait  le  roi  de  la  modei  nau,  frappe  de  k 
baguette^ des  f<^,  il  avait  dornri  vingt  ana. 
Cet  homme  admirable  fit  done  tout  aabord 
Teffst  d'nn  revenant.    H  arriva,  comma  dit  si 
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bien  Bon  unie,  arec  une  Ute  unique  en  son 
eap^e,  et  uo  viem  juattucoqia  ii  hrevet, 
camme  on  en  portait  en  I'an  166S.  Uni,  il  y 
a,nil  de  cela  viogt  ansj  cette  modt.'  iic  f^c 
VojBiC  plus  que  dana  lea  paimits  du  liiinillu. 
Le  roi  lui-mCme  ne  put  gaxdersoii  ti''rii>u>i. 
et  ee  prit  ft  rire  en  le  TOjant.  '  Ali !  Site, 
ti'^criB  de  Vardes,  dont  I'esprit  fetail  toujOLii 

»  '  >     .    --. --'rahle  poi 

aeiileniLtit 
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mat  heiireui,  on  eat  ridicule. 

in  jcunccourtisan;  Vardea  l-c 


appcler  le  Dauphin,  et  le  piiseDtn  it  Vardcd 
comme  un  jcunccourtisan;  Vardea  l-c  rrconnut 
Ct  le  saJua.   Le  roi  lui  dit  en  riant : — '  Vardvs, 


yoQk  unc  sottise;  toub  eaves  bien  qu'cin  ne 
nlue  pertonne  devant  moi.'  M.  de  Vatden, 
da  mSnie  ton :  '8ire,je  ne  sail  plus  Hen,  j'ni 
tout  outbli6;  il  fent  que  \<ltre  Majesle  mc 
paidonna  jusqu'A  treutA  aottisei.'  ■  Eh,  bien ! 
je  le  veux,'  dit  le  roii  'reete  a  vingt- 
neuf.  .  .  .'  De  Vardet,  toujouta  dc  Vaides, 
c'eat  Timngile  du  jour." 

Of  all  the  nieces  of  Mazarin,  Marie  Mani^ini 
vaa  the  cleverest  and  moet  tpiriteil.  There 
ia  tome  disagieemeDt  in  the  contemporary 
■ccoudU  of  her  appearance.  She  ia  described 
b;  Madame  de  MotteriUc  ai  being,  wiien  the 
flnt  left-the  convent  where  she  waa  educated, 
tall,  thin,  yellovr  and  iiwkward;  but  xlic 
muat  have  greatly  changed  as  she  grew  up, 
ibr  nvnoman  was  ever  more  admired.  She 
Wit  perfectly  well  read  in  polite   lileratuic, 

■.mid  paaaionateljr  fond  of  the  poelr]' of  Iut 
nttive   Italy.     The   king   fell  deapernlcly  in 

..love  with  her,  and  she  used  her  iiiHiiC'iirc 
over  him  to  inspire  bim  with  her  inn  Iovf' 
for  letters,  and  with  a  salutary  amtiiiinn  i> 
excel,  net  only  in  rank,  but  in  tlie  ai[  :>f 
goTeraIng  a  great  people.  With  mi  I  lii' 
lessons    be   tnight   have  been  a  hnuk  .XV. 

"There  seemed  to  be  nothing  between  lirr  und 

:  the  throne.  But  an  obalacle  aroee  wlierc  it 
■would  have  been  least  ejpected.  Her  uucle 
wai  jealous  of  her  influence,  nhicb,  he 
beUered, mif^t  become  dangerous  tu  hi^  nwu. 

'  Or,  aa  Bone  luppose,  he  opposed  from  a  dis- 
interested sentiment  of  patriotism,  n   union 

,  which,  however  honorable  to  his  fiimily.  ivn^ 
Dot,  as  he  believed,  for  the  blercii  ut  ibt' 

-  stale.  His  tetters  to  the  king,  «^l.>siinJiii^- 
Km  from  marrying  the  beautiful  and  i:\' 
nted  Marie,  arc  atill  extant,  and  brLcith 
noble  Bpirit  of  candid  and  unEelfish  to 
tode  for  the  public  good.  If  Maiai  in  wm 
nDecre,he  was  certainty  ■  fine  a.  i  <[ 
was  finally  married  to  the  Conatabl'  r. 

.  and  after  suffering  much  from  hia  ..:  i  ::. 

■and  jealousj, ntaliating  by  every  'jmics 


jintrigae,  and  miming  away  from  Italy  in 
man's  clotfaes,  Marie  was  conflned  in  a  con- 
:  vent,  wliere  she  amused  herself  by  playing 
[tricks  upon  the  nuns.  On  one  occasion  she- 
burst  into  the  dormitory  where  they  were  all 
'  asleep,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  hounds, 
and  crying  layout,  layout!  as  if  the  game 
I  was  Just' breaking  cover,  for  we  conclude  that 
tayaut  is  the  origin  of  our  tallyho.  The  rest 
of  her  Hfe  was  spent  in,difieient  convents, 
and  nothing  is  known  of  her  end.. 

The  career  of  her  afitter  Hortenae  very 
much  resembled  bers.  Amongst  her  nume- 
rous suiton  were  Charles  the  Second,  then 
in  exile,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal,  and 
the  Dnke  of  Savoy.  But  after  much  hesita- 
tion, her  onele,  who  now  felt  hia  end  ap- 
proaching, determined  to  bestow  her  upon 
the  man  whom  he  intended  to  make  hia  heir. 
Thia  was  llie  Dnc  de  la  Meilleraye,  a  person 
not  remaAable  for  anything.  Re  was  obliged 
to  take  the  name  and  arms  of  Mazarin,  and 
Hortense  ia  known  in  history  aa  the  Buchesae 
de  Matarin.  The  nieces  of  Mazarin  were 
not  fortunate  in  thrir  husbands..  The  Duke 
appears  to  have  been  ridiculously  scrupulous, 
and  to  have  subjected  his  handaome  wife  to  a 
degree  of  restraint  which  must  have  been 
J  utterly  distasteful  to  her.  He  had  a  pasnon 
;  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  lus  household 
'  in  the  most,  minute  particulars : — 
I  "  On  noua  raconte  de  lui  des  choaes  oui 
pament  llmo^nation :  il  ent  ^tait  venu  k  oe- 
I  fendre  aux  fiflea  de  trsire  lea  vachea,  dana 
I  Hntt^rCt  de  leur  chaatiti,  et  aux  nourricea  de 
I  donner  a  iSter  aux  enbnta  le  vendredi  et  le 
samedi.  II  avait  la  passion  dea  reglements; 
,  il  en  St  un  entre  autres,  et  des  plus  burlesques, 
pour  determiner  les  rigles  de  d^cencc  k  ob- 
server, en  certains  cas,  par  tea  garfons  apo- 
ihicaires." 

Like  her  sister  Marie,  Hortenae,  too,  was 
imprisoned  in  a  convent.  She  finally  ot>- 
tained  her  liberty,  however,  and  pasRed  over 
into  England  where  she  vras  courted  by  all 
the  wits  and  men  of  letters,  and  even  endan- 
gered the  reign  of  Querouailles.  Amongit 
'  the  attendants  at  her  eourt  waa  La  Fontaine. 
'  After  the  revolution,  William  the  Third  al- 
lowed her  a  pension,  and  she  lived  in  tite- 
I  rary  and  ejucurean  ease,  surrounded  by  vrits, 
<  at  Chelsea,  where  she  ^ed  bt  1699.  On  this 
melancholy  occasion  her  intimate  St.  Eviv- 
mond  vrrites  to  a  friend : 

"  Ca  ^t^  la  plus  belle  femme  du  monde, 
;  mon  ami,  et  ■»- beu" '   ""   '''" 
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jusqu'au  dernier  moment  de  sa  vie.  Ca  4te 
la  plus  grande  h^tidre  de  I'Europe;  aa 
mauvaise  fortune  I'a  reduite  k  n'avoir  rien,  et 
magnifique  sans  biens,  elle  a  vecu  plus  hon- 
orablement  que  les  plus  opttlent§  ne  sauroient 
faire.  Elle  est  morte  s^rieusement  avec  une 
indifference  chrdtienne  pour  la  vie." 

Marie-Anne  Mancini,  the  youngest  of  the 
nieces,  was  the  pet  of  the  French  court  and 
of  her  uncle^  who  took  great  pleasure  in 
quizzing  her  when  she  was  a  mere  child. 
'  The  following  joke  giyes  a  curious  idea  of  the 
morals  of  the  court : 

[We  cannot  print,  even  in  Freqch,  a  prac- 
tical joke  played  off  by  the  Cardinal,  as- 
fisted  by  the  Queen,  upon  his  niece — and  yet 
nothing  would  throw  more  light  upon  the 
French  manners  at  that  time.] 

No  wonder  that  after  such -an  education  the 
nieces  of  Mazarin  should  have  brought  mis- 
ery into  the .  families  which  they  entered. 
Yet  of  all  the  niec|p,  except  the  first  three, 
Marie-Anne  appears  to  have  been  the  least 
scandalous  in  her  life.  It  is  true  she  was 
with  her  sinter,  the  Duchesse  de  Soissons,  in 
the  affair  with  La  Voisin ;  but  no  one  believed 
that  it  was  any  thing  but  a  piece  of  girlish 
euriosity.  When  asked  by  La  Reyn^,  one 
of  the  Counsellors  of  State,  whether,  in  her 


magical  conjurations,  she  had  not  seen  the 
devil,  she  replied  to  him :— "  Je  le  vois  en  ce 
moment ;  il  est  laid,  vieux,  et  d^guis^  en  con- 
seiller  d'etat **  She  continued  to  reign  as 
queen  of  &shion  in  Paris  till  her  death  in 
1714,  after  having  visited  Italy  and  England, 
and  enchanted  all  societies  in  which  she  ap* 
peared  by  her  beauty,  her  talents,  and  her 
spirit. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this  very 
entertaining  volume  better  than  by  quoting 
the  paragraph  in  which  the  author  reviews 
the  fortimes  of  the  fionily  of  the  great  Cair- 
dinal: 

**  Cette  dynasde  des  Mancini,  qui  s*^panomt 
un  matin  srbrilliant,  eut  un  d^nn  singpili^re- 
ment  rapide.  Le  sang  de  Mazarin  ne  porta 
point  bonheur  k  ees  races  illustres  auxquelles 
d  s'dtait  m^l^e;  la  maison  d'Este,  les  Stu- 
arts, les  Vend6me,  les  Conti,  les  Bouillon,  les 
Soissons  s*^teign^rent.  Ce  sang  ardent  de 
ritalic  y  donna  naissance  k  des  hdros,  mais 
la  flamme  se  consuma  vite.  Ce  fut  surtout 
par  Hqtelliffence  que  les  Mancini  brill^rent; 
le  due  de  Neuers  et  ses  soeurs  mentaient,  sons 
ce  rapport,  un  reffard  *de  lliistoire ;  les  Ven- 
d6me  le  Prince  Eugene,  le  due  de  Nivemois 
leurs  en&nts,  re^urent  aussi  cet  heureoz 
heritage,  et  mSl^rent  k  leur  vie  politique  ou 
ffuerriere  le  goOt  persistant  de  Tespirit  et  det 
beaux  arts." 


How  TO  Eat  Wisclt. — Dr.  H&H,  in  his 
joam&l.^ves  the  ibllowiog  advice :  *^  1.  Never 
ait  down  to  a  table  with  an  anxious  or  dis- 
turbed mind;  better  a  hondredfuld  intermit 
that  meal,  for  there  will  then  be  that  much 
nore  food  in  the  world  fbr  hungrier  stomachs 
.*han  yours;  and  besides,  eating  under  such  cir- 
cumstances  can  only,  and  will  always  prolong 
and  aggravate  the  condition  of  things.  2. 
Never  sit  down  to  a  meal  after  any  intense  men- 
tal effort,  for  physical  and  mental  injury  are 
inevitable,  and  no  man  has  )i  right  to  deliber- 
ately injure  body,  mind,  or  estate.  8.  Never 
So  to  a  fall  table  during  bodily  exhaustion — 
esignated  by  some  as  being  worn  out,  tired  to 
death,  used  up,  done  over,  and  the  like.  The 
wisest  thing  yon  can  do  under  such  eiroum- 
stances  is  to  take  a  cracker  and  a  cup  of  warm 
tea,  either  black  or  green,  and  no  more.  In 
ten  minutes  you  will  feel  a  degree  of  refreshment 
and  liveliness  which  will  be  pleasantly  surpris- 
ing to  you ;  not  of  the  transient  kind  which  a 
glass  of  liquor  affords,  but  permanent;  for  the 
tea  gives  present  stimulus  and  a  littlet  strength, 
and  before  it  subsides,  nutriment  begins  to  be 
drawn  from  the  sugar  and  cream,  Md  bread, 
thus  allowing  the  body  gradually,  and  by  salb 


degrees,  to  regain  its  usual  vigor.  Then,  Jk  % 
couple  of  hours,  yon  may  take  a  tall  meal,  pro- 
vided it  does  not  bring  it  later  than  two  hoars 
befbre  sundown;  if  later,  then  take  nothing  Cir 
that  day  in  addition  to  the  cracker  and  tea,  and 
the  next  day  vou  will  feel  a  freshness  and  vi|por 
not  recently  known.'*  No  reader  will  reqnifa 
to  be  advised  a  second  Ume  who  will  make  a 
trial  as  above,  whilst  it  is  a  fkct  of  no  anusna] 
observation  among  intelligent  physicians,  that 
eating  heartily  and  under  bodilv  exhaustion,  m 
not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  alarming  and 
painful  illness,  and  sometimes  sudden  death* 
These  things  being  so,  let  every  family  make  2t 
a  point  to  assemble  aroond  the  fkmily  board 
with  kindly  filings,  with  a  eheerfbl  humor  and 
a  courteous  spirit;  and  let  that  meml5er  of  it  be 
sent  from  it  in  disgraoe  who  presuihes  to  mar 
the  ought>to-be  blest  re-union,  by  sullen  silence, 
or  impatient  look,  or  angry  tone,  or  complain- 
ing tongoe.  Eat  in  thiUikftil  gladness,  or 
away  with  you  to  the  kitchen,  voa  graceless 
churl,  you  ungrateftil,  pestilent  mat  that  you 
are ! — There  was  a  grand  aiid  good  philosophy 
in  the  M  time  custom  of  having  a  buffoon  or 
moaic  at  the  dinner-table.^C/tom6ers'  /our- 
nal. 
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From  The  N»tionAl  MagM^TW. 
THE  WEDDING-BREAKFAST. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  TE8TEBDAY. 
/  I. 

Mb.  Abchibald  Fbeemantle  was  a  fash- 
ionable bachelor  of  uncertain  age.  As  a 
stock  and  share  broker  he  had  made  some 
lucky  hits,  and  though  one  of  the  dilettanti 
in  Pall  Mall,  he  was  a  clever  and  shrewd  man 
of  business  in  Capel  Court  Why  he  had  so 
long  remained  a  unit  in  the  great  sum  of 
society  had  puzsded  many  contemplative 
mammas;  for  his  manners  were  most  win- 
ning, and  his  banker's  book  quite  satisfiic- 
tory.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Freemantle  had 
raised  for  himself  a  high  standard  of  female 
perfectibility.  He  contended  that  vnthout 
mutual  admiration  no  happy  union  could 
exist, — that  the  drama  of  married  life  should 
be  written,  not  in  blank  verse,  but  in  rhymed 
couplets.  At  one. tune  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  had  found  this  marvel  of  her  sex  in 
Zenobia,  the  only  child  of  his  esteemed  friend 
Spicer,  a  substantial  wholesale  tea-dealer. 
She  had  fine,  large,*  speaking  eyes ;  a  pale 
forehead  and  raven  tresses;  and  she  wrote 
sweet  letters  to  her  married  cousins,  describ- 
ing scenes  of  imagin€U7  domestic  bUss,  and 
pointing  out  to  them  the  most  efficient  mode 
to  rend^  affection  permanent  and  make 
home  happy.  Still,  in  Mr.  Freemantle's 
critical  opinion,  she  was  not  all  that  woman 
might  be.  She  had  one  misfortune  and  one 
fault  She  was  a  little  over  two-and-thirty, 
and  she  could  not  Usten  so  well  as  she  could 
talk. 

Although  Mr.  Freemantle  knew  that  his 
friend  Spicer  had  long  desired  to  bring  about 
a  matrimonial  union  between  his  daughter 
Zenobia  and  his  trard  Harry  Lightfoot,  he 
was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  intelligence 
when  it  reached  him  in  the  shape  of  an  invita- 
tion to  the  wedding-break&st  Lightfoot  he 
felt  was  not  by  any  means  suited  to  an  ethe- 
real-minded creature  like  Zenobia  Spicer. 
He  could  not  appreciate  her  aspirations ;  he 
could  nolrunderstand  even  the  forms  of  speech 
in  which  they  were  conveyed.  He  was  by 
temperament  too  mercurial,  by  taste  and 
habit  too  nomadic,  to  doat  upon  Zenobia  as 
such  a  woman  desired  and  deserved  to  be  doated 
on.  It  is  true  that  by  his  fiither's  will,  of  which 
Mr.  Spicer  was  the  sole  smrviving  trustee, 
young  Lightfoot  was  entitled  to  ten  thousand 
pounds  stock  on  his  attaining  twenty-five  { 


but  was  it  possible  that  Zenobia,  with  her 
lofty  mind  and  competent  figure,  had  been 
eaught  in  a  shower  of  gold  ?  Had  she  been 
fascinated  by  a  suitor's  Long  Annuities,  and 
could  she  stoop  &o  low  as  to  be  influenced  m 
her  choice  by  the  Reduced  P  Alas,  Mr.  Free- 
mantle was  grieved  to  confess  that  woman's 
love,  like  a  Paddington  omnibus,  too  often 
went  no  farther  than  the  Bank. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  suburban  residence  of 
Mr.  Spicer  he  found  the  wedding-guests 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  the  high 
contracting  parties  being  about  to  exeoute 
that  awful  document  the  marriage-settlement 
The  bride,  in  her  dress  of  tulle  and  crowned 
with  orange-blossoms,  sat  on  the  blue  em- 
broidered sofa  with  her  bridesmaids — ^Fanny 
Meadows,  a  pretty  dimple-cheeked  country 
coquette,  and  Agnes  Homewood,  a  lovely 
girl  with  soft  gazelle-like  eyes,  whose  intended. 
Lieutenant  Shipton,  R.N.,  was  out  in  the 
Black-Sea  fleet  It  wts  rumored — and  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  it— that  since  the 
lieutenant's  departure  from  England  young 
Agnes  had  received  eleven  offers  from  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  lieutenant,  all  of  whom 
were  so  proud  of  his  naval  fame  that  they 
would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  of  his  dying  nobly 
in  defence  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Spicer  having  duly  executed  the  set- 
tlement with  all  becoming  formality,  Zenobia 
approached  the  table,  and  delineated  her 
name  in  tremulous  characters,  betraying  the 
mental  agitation  which  imminent  iQatrimony 
is  calculated  to  excite.  Mr.  Harry  Lightfoot 
was  then  motioned  by  the  foxy-visaged  little 
lawjer  (Argus  Tape,  of  Dove's  Inn)  to  affix 
his  signature,  which  he  did  with  most  im- 
proper irreverence;  burlesquing  the  usual 
formulary  by  putting  his  fbger  on  the  seal, 
and  saying  in  a  comic  voice,  *•  I  deliver  this 
as  my  act  indeed,** 

The  trustees,— Captam  Bangham  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  Company,  an  eminent  brass- 
founder ;  and  Mr.  Pye,  a  small  but  lery  old 
friend  of  the  family,— thm  suppUed  their 
autographs ;  and  Mr.  Spicer  having  handed 
the  bridegroom  bank-notes  for  £200.,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  temple  of  Hymen 
might  be  considered  as  laid. 

"  Where  do  you  think  of  spending  your 
honeymoon  P "  said  Mr.  Pye,  as  Lightfoot 
stood  at  the  bay-wrodow  coolly  paring  his 
nails.    "At  the  Isle  of  Wight?" 

''The  Isle  of  Dogs!**  replied  Mr.  Lightfoot 
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contemptuously.  "  Do  you  think/'  he  con* 
tinued,  **that  I'm  going  to  bury  myself 
alive  ? "  .       • 

*^  But  you  won't  be  buried  alone/'  observed 
Mr.  Pye,  with  a  suggestive  smile;  ** you'll 
have  Zenobia-^h  ?  " 

The  bridegroom^  instead  of  being  consoled 
by  this  refleodon,  seemed  irritated  by  some 
fine  particles  of  sand  on  his  coat^leeve, 
which  he  blew  off  with  an  expression  of  fero* 
city. 

**  Are  you  married  ?  "  he  demanded,  turning 
diarply  upon  Mr.  Pye. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Mr. ^ Pye,  modestly; 
^business  has  been  rather  indifferent  of  late." 

"  What  is  your  busihess  ?  " 

"Pye  Brothers,  outfitters,"  returned  the 
trustee.  "  We're  the  patentees  of  the 
<  Nurse's  Friend  and  Mother's  Consolation, 
the  patent  Self-supporting  Baby's  Sock.'  If 
you  shduld  want  any  thing  in  our  way — " 

Lightfoot .  was  again  irritated  by  another 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  upon  his  lapel, 
and  which  he  removed  with  greater  alacrity 
than  before. 

**  1  wonder  whether  they've  got  any  soda- 
water  below,"  he  said,  shutting  up  his  pen- 
knife. "  I  dined  at  Richmond  yesterday,  and 
took  too  much  salmon."  And  with  this  re- 
mark, and  without  even  glancing  at  Zonobia, 
he  left  the  room. 

"  Singular  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Pye,  ad- 
dressing Captain  Banghanif  whose  florid  com- 
plexion, proud  carriage,  and  corpulent  person 
would  have  done  honor  to  any  company,  civil 
'  or  military. 

"A  puppy,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  captain. 
"  He  should  be  taught,  sir,  how  to  behave 
himself  before  he  married  a  daughter  of 
mine." 

"  It's  a  melancholy  case  of  infatuation,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Freeman  tie,  with  a  half-suppressed 
sigh.    "  Poor  Zenobia !  " 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  brass 
about  him,"  said  Mr.  Pye,  regarding  the 
captain,  as  he  always  did,  with  an  air  of  de- 
ference. 

Captain  Bangham — ^who  detested  any  allu- 
sion to  the  metal  in  which  he  wrought,  and 
by  which  ^lis  fortune  if  not  his  renown,  had 
been  acquired — was  about  to  explode  with 
some  fierce  sarcasm,  for  which,  the  unhappy 
Pye,  now  convinced  of  his  indiscretion,  was 
fhlly  prepared,  when  a  sound  like  the  shooting 
of  coalty  aooompnued  by  a  vioknt  female 


shriek,  Btrudk  all  parties  present  with  aston* 
ishment  and  dismay. 

"  Good  gracious  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Spicer, 
"  somebody  ha^  fallen  down-stairs." 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  by  one  impulse, 
rushed  to  the  stair-head,  when— how  shall 
we  describe  their  emotions  on  perceiving  in 
the  hall  below  the  prostrate  form  of  Mr. 
Harry  Lightfoot,  and  beside  him  a  scuttle  of 
ooaU,  the  innocent  cause  of  his  disaster  P 

On  raising  the  sufferer,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  sustained  a  dislocation  or  sprain, — he 
scarcely  knew  which, — not  less  padnful  thaa 
inconvenient.  He,  however,  obstinately  re- 
fused to  have  medical  assistance,  although  he 
confessed  that  his  accident  was  "  no  joke," 
and  that  as  for  walking,  you  might  as  well 
expect  him  to  fly. 

Here  was  the  hymeneal  chariot  brought  to 
a  dead-lock. 

Leaving  the  patient  on  a  couch  in  the 
library,  under  care  of  those  sweet  soothers 
Fanny  Meadows  and  Agnes  Homewood  (the 
bride,  it  is  presumed,  had  retired  to  her 
chamber  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  weeping 
al5>ne),  Mr.  Spicer  and  his  friends  in  the 
drawing-room  held  a  consultation  as  to  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  the  bride- 
groom eleiit  to  carry  out  his  engagement 
under  existing  circumstances. 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Mr.  Freemantle,  tickling 
his  nose  with  a  pinch  of  scented  snufl^  "  that 
it  must  be  put  off." 

"Put  off,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Spicer  with 
alarm,  "  when  the  settlement  is  executed,  and 
— and  he  has  got  my  two  hundred  pounds 
for  his  wedding-trip." 

"  But  how  can  he  walk,  my  dear  air,  firom 
the  church-door  to  the  altar  ?  "  said  Mr.  Free- 
mantle. 

"  Couldn't  he  be  carried  on  a  chair  ?  "  sug- 
gested Mr.  Pye  ooaxingly. 

"  Carried  on  a  donkey,^  ejaculated  Captain 
Bangham  with  a  scomfid  laugfal 

"  A  sedan  chair,  of  course,"  observed  Mr. 
Freemantle,  tickling  his  nose  with  another 
little  pinch. 

"It  might  be  done,"  said  Mr.  Spicer, 
looking  inquiringly  at  his  friends  in  counciL 

"  My  dear  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Freemantle, 
with  impressive  solemnity,  "  you  surely  forget 
that  the  brideg^x)om  must  stand  while  he 
makes  his  responses." 

"Let  him  stand  on  his  head,"  grumbled 
BaDgham,  "  if  he  can't  Mend  on  his  feet." 
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Mr.  Spicer  looked  very  angrily  indeed  at 
the  brass-founder,  but  made  no  reply  j  and 
retired  to  ascertain  whether  any  improrement 
had  taken  place  in  hia  expectant  son-in-law. 

"  How  is  he  going  on  P  **  demanded  Free- 
mantle  and  Pye,  as  the  bewildered  parent 
reappeared  with  mystery  and  gloom  strongly 
imprinted  on  his  brow. 

"  Freemantle — "  said  the  father  of  Zenobia. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  Adonis  of  Capel 
CJourt. 

<<  That  coal-scnttle  was  placed  there  pur- 
posely," said  Mr.  Spicer,  fiinning  himself  with 
his  handkerchief. 

"  Purposely ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pye,  with  an 
incredulous  gaze.  **  Dear,  dear !  Who  could 
be  so  wicked  ?  " 

"  I'm  convinced  of  it,"  rejoined  Mr.  Spicer 
maliciously. 

"  Where's  your  evidence  ?  **  demanded  Cap- 
tain Bangham. 

"  And  had  not  Zenobia  interposed,"  con- 
tinued the  father,  <'  I  would  have  discharged 
every  servant  in  the  house  then  and  there 
sir, — there  and  then." 

"Compose  yourself,  Spicer;  you  are  ex- 
cited," said  Mr.  Freemantle,  tendering  him 
his  snuffbox. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Freemantle,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Spicer,  "there's  a  conspiracy, 
gir, — a  conspiracy.    Do  you  understand  me  P  " 

"  Upon  my  life,  I  can't  conscientiously  say 
that  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Freemantle. 

"Why  don't  you  speak  out  at  onceP  "  de- 
manded Captain  Bangham.  "  If  you  suspect 
any  body,  give  us  his  name." 

Mr.  Spicer  buttoned  up  his  pocket  fiercely, 
and  uttered  a  suppressed  groan. 

"  Perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best,"  observed 
Mr.  Pye  sympathetically ;  ^  what  is  to  be 
will  be,  and  what  is  not  to  bp  will  not  be." 

"  If  Zenobia  sees  things  as  I  do,"  said  Cap- 
tain Bangham,  "  shell  be  grateful  to  whoever 
put  th&t  scuttle  there.  My  advice  to  all 
young  women  is,  never  marry  a  man  till  he 
asks  you ;  and  I'm  confident  he  never  asked 
her." 

"  Bangham,  you've  no  regard  for  my  child," 
esclafmed  Mr.  Spicer,  as  he  retired  slamming 
the  door  after  him. 

"A  child  at  her  age— pooh ! "  was  the  brass- 
ibunder's  retort. 

"  Do  you  really  think,"  whispered  Mr.  Pye 
to  Mr.  Freemantle,  "  that  there  ia  any  love 
between  the  parties?'' 


"  Let  us  hope  so,"  replied  Mr.  Freemantle. 
"  But  what  reason  have  you  to  doubt  it  P  " 

"  Well,"  ireturned  Mr.  Pye,  looking  round 
cautiously,  "  as  soon  as  young  Lightfoot  had 
taken  the  bank-notes  in  his  hand,  I  saw  Miss 
Meadows  smile  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say, 
<  Now  you've  got  the  money,  I'll  bet  any  thing 
you'd  rather  be  without  the  wife.' " 

"  Hush,  hush ! "  said  Mr.  Freemantle. 
"  Don't  let  your  mind  give  way  to  such  un- 
charitable thoughts;"  and  as  he  gave  thia 
injunction,  Zenobia's  parent  entered,  with  his 
hand  on  his  bald  head,  and  looked  more 
gloomy  and  embarrased  than  before. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  he  remarked ;  "  I  can  do 
nothing  with  them.  I  offered  Lightfoot  a 
pair  of  very  genteel  black  spring-crutches, 
which  I  used  myself  when  I  broke  my  leg, 
but  he  won't  accept  them." 

"  Is  it  possible  P "  cried  Mr.  Pye  incredu- 
lously. 

"  And  Zenobia — **  said  Mr.  Freemantle. 

"Is  too  mix^h  distressed,  of  course,"  an- 
swered  Mr.  Spicer,  "  to  express  any  opinion 
about  it ;  but  as  for  Miss  Meadows—-" 

^WeUP"  interrupted  Captain  Bangham; 
"  that  girl  has  more  sense  in  her  little  finger 
than — either  you  or  I  have." 

"What  right, I  demand,  has  she  to  biaa 
my  daughter's  feelings  P"  demanded  Mr. 
Spicer.  "I  believe,  sir,  that  she  knows  too 
much — ^too  much  a  great  deal  She  now  de- 
clares that  if  she  were  in  Zenobia's  place,  be- 
fore she  would  marry  a  man  on  crutches — ^ 

Mr.  Spieer  paused ;  for  at  this  moment  the 
wedding-chaise  and  pair,  with  a  smi^  little 
postboy  in  a  jockey's  cap  and  buff  jacket,  was 
seen  driving  rapi^  up  to  the  oval,  followed 
by  three  glass  carriages,  the  drivers  all  wear- 
ing white  rosettes  and  boots  with  mahogany 
tops,  as  is  usual  on  sneh  oocasionfl.  * 

n. 

The  glasa-carriagea  brought  some  doien 
additional  guests  to  the  wedding-breakfast 
First  came  Smith,  the  great  traveller,  whose 
dealings  in  Manchester  goods  in  one  year 
amounted  to  the  «ormous  sum  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  pounds.  Next  Leoni,  the  cele- 
birated  Hebrew  professor  of  fashionable  danc- 
ing and  calisthenics,  firom  Osnaburg  Square, 
commonly  called  by  his  admiring  pupils  '*  Leo 
the  Magnificent"  A  beautiful  quartette  fol- 
lowed^ — the  Faiichildsg  tJuree  in  hyperboli- 
eal  cnnoline,  psett|v  W  prondi  and  out  in 
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glao6  Bilk,  parabolical  tnd  plain.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Aunt  Melsome,  a  pleasant 
and  sensible  widow,  whose  artificial  roses  inti- 
mated that  she  had  not  made  up  her  mind 
never  to  marry  again.  Uncle  Tiffin — ^neat  as 
imported  from  Bombay — ^next  presented  his 
frilled  shirt  and  Mongolian  visage ;  and  being 
suspected  of  harboring  a  lac  of  pagodas 
(£40,000)  in  his  iron  safe,  met,  of  course, 
witji  tho  cordial  welcome  which  he  so  richly 
deserved.  To  wealth  succeeded  honor,  repre- 
sented by  Minor  Canon  Fugue  and  his  dis- 
tinguished lf\dy,  whose  turban  of  blue  and 
silver  tissue  emanated  (so  the  wicked  Fanny 
Meadows  whispered)  from  a  sister's  affection 
and  workroom,  and  was  the  glory  of  her  art. 
Lastly,  Plumcr,  the  large  furnishing  imder- 
taker  and  best  walking  gentleman  we  have, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  gave  Mr. 
Spicer's  hand  a  silent  squeeze  with  profes- 
sional solemnity  and  gloom. 

Unspeakable  was  the  surprise  and  affliction 
of  all  tht'sc  illustrious  personages  on  hearing 
that  the  nuptials  were  postponed.  The  bride 
was  overwhelmed  with  condolences,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Lightfoot  was  looked  upon  in  his  re- 
cumbent attitude  with  feelings  perhaps  more 
of  sorrow  than  of  anger;  but  we  are  not 
quite  sure.  To  be  made  an  exhibition  of, 
even  had  he  been  regarded  with  unfeigned 
commiseration,  was  not  at  all  congenial  to 
Mr.  Lightfoot's  disposition;  so  having  sent 
for  a  cab,  he  annoimced  his  intention  of  at 
once  returning  home  and  going  to  bed.  On 
receiving  this  intimation,  Mr.  Spioer  was 
filled  with  apprehensions  of  danger;  and 
being  higaself  unable  to  leave  his  guests,  most 
earnestly  entreated  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Free- 
mantle  to  accompany  the  invalid,  and  not 
leave  him  till  he  had  obtained  the  two  hun- 
dred pounds  which  Mr.  Spicer  had  so  \m wisely, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  previous  under- 
standing between  the  parties,  presented  to 
his  expectant  son-in-law  as  part  and  parcel  of 
hiif  daughter's  dowr)\ 

With  great  difficulty  the  unfortunate  lover 
of  Zenobia  was  lifted  into  the  vehicle,  his  foot 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  shawl  by  Fanny 
Meadows,  the  bride  being  too  much  distressed, 
and  Agnes  not  having  nerve  enough  to  do  it 
At  soon  as  Lightfoot  had  comfortably  seated 
nimself  and  was  fairly  on  his  way,  he  took 
ont  his  cigar-case  and  coolly  lit  a  Lopez, 
much  to  Mr.  Freemantle's  annoyance,  who 
had  made  up  hia  mmd.that  inmking  was 
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detestable  thirty  yean  before  the  great  tobaoco 
controversy  was  agitated.  It  struck  Bir. 
Freemantle  that,  for  a  man  who  was  suffisiing  . 
excruciating  agony,  the  invalid  appeared  re- 
markably easy  and  cheerful;  indeed,  Light- 
foot once  or  tmce  even  became  jocose,  ob- 
serving that  as  soon  as  he  reached  twenty-five 
he  should  make  *'  old  Ginger  dub  up,  and  no 
mistake  about  that;"  by  which  figurative 
mode  of  expression  he  meant  to  say  that  he 
should  require  a  transfer  of  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  stock  which  Mi^  Spicer  held  as  trustee 
under  his  father's  will.  Nor  did  the  tenible 
disappointment  which  he  had  experienced  In 
having  the  realization  of  his  fondest  hopea  • 
deferred,  affect  him  so  deeply  as  to  prevent 
him  from*  humming  snatches  of  operatic  airs, 
including  the  popular  pelodies  of  the  ''Rat- 
catcher's Daughter"  and  *'Yilikins  and  his 
Dinah."  Li  speaking  of  Zenobia,  which  he 
did  with  great  freedom,  he  admitted,  as  Bir. 
Freemantle  seemed  to  wish  it,  that  she  was  a 
highly-gifted  woman.  He  did  not  say  ffiri, 
feeling  probably  that  had  he  done  so,  it 
would  have  been  both  k>w  and  erro^ieous. 
He,  however,  betrayed  his  insensibility  to  her 
mental  charms  by  adding  that  Fanny  Meadows 
was  worth  twenty  of  her  in  the  **  MazouriLa," 
to  which  elegant  saltatory  exercise, he  had 
long  devoted  himself  mth  wonderfol  success. 
On  Mr.  Freemantle  remarking,  that  if  those 
were  his  sentiments,  he  had  acted  very  im- 
prudently in  offering  Zenobia  his  hand,  he 
indignantly  denied  that  he  had  offered  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  and  alleged  that- ''old 
Ginger  "  knew  it ;  but  by  keeping  him  short 
of  cash,  which,  as  his  guardian,  he  could 
easily  do,  he  (Spicer)  had  as  much  power 
over  him  (Lightfoot)  as  Legree  had  over 
Uncle  Tom ;  and  concluded  by  wishihg  heartily 
that  old  Ginger  was  safe  at  the  bottom  o^ 
the  ocean,  and  that  Zenobia  was  tnuisformed 
into  a  mermaid  for  the  purpose  of  ministering 
to  his  watery  wants. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Freemantle  was  pro- 
foundly moved  at  this  revelation  of  heart- 
lessness  is  superfluous;  how,  with  his  fine 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  honor  and  Zenobia, 
could  he  be  otherwise?  H»  now  clearly 
saw — what  to  any  less  verdant  observer 
would  have  been  patent  an  hour  ago-*that 
Lightfoot  had  made  his  simulated  love  of 
Spioer*s  daughter  the  instrument  for  extract- 
ing money  from  his  guardian's  oofiers.  Again, 
as  Lightfoot  bad  been  gnil^  of  hypocosf 
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and  fraud  in  one  case,  might  he  not  be  equally 
culpable  in  another?  Was  he  really  suffer- 
ing as  he- pretended,  or  was  the  dislocation 
he  complained  of  a  ruse  for  escaping  from 
his  responsible  position  as  bridegroom  elect  P 
Mr.  Freemantle  had  resolved  within  himself 
to  have  his  doubts  upon  these  points  satisfacto- 
rily solved  before  he  lost  sight  of  his  patient ; 
when,  on  reaching  Charing  Cross,  Mr.  Light- 
foot  chanced  to  espy  two  University  students 
— particular  friends  of  his — who  were  smok- 
ing abridged  meerschagms  at  the  hotel  there, 
and  whom  he  forthwith  hailed,  and  invited  to 
ride  home  with  him.  *  This  was  quite  too 
•much  for  Mr.  Freemantle.  With  a  sickening 
sensation,  he  had  borne  the  smoke  of  one ; 
to  have  his  frangipanni  neutralized  by  the 
antagonistic  odors  of  Ijiree,  would  have  been 
downright  madness.  He  made  a  precipitate 
retreat 

Detenpined,  however,  not  to  be  bafiBed  in 
hiB  scheme  of  detection,  Freemantle  sprang 
into  a  Hansom  that  was  passing,  and  directed 
the  driver  to  follow  the  preceding  vehicle, 
and  not  to  lose  sight  of  it  on  any  account 
whatever.  It  was  not  long  before  the  myste- 
ry was  dissolved.  Lightfoot's  cab  suddenly 
pulled  up  in  the  Haymarket,  at  Signor  Pas- 
sado's  fencing-rooms,  when  Lightfoot  jump- 
ing &ut,  with  a  shawl,  not  round  his  ankle, 
hut  round  his  neck,  Mr.  Freemantle  saw  suf- 
ficient to  convince  him  that  in  point  of  moral 
respectability  the  pseudo-lover  of  Zenobia 
was  little  better  than  a  freebooter. 

The  intelligence  of  Lightfoot's  duplicity 
rendered  Mr.  Spicer  almost  speechless. 
Snatching  up  his  hat,  he  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  pursue  him,  and  give  him  in  charge 
for- 

<*  Breach*  of  promise,"  suggested  little  Mr. 
Pye,  who,  with  Captain  Bangham,  was  the 
only  guest  remaining,  except  Agnes  and 
Fanny,  all  others  having  departed,  leaving 
the  wedding-breakfast  imtasted  and  unseen. 

"Robbery,  sir  —  robbery  —  two  hundred 
pounds,  sir!"  was  Mr.  Spicer's  indignant 
answer. 

'*  Spicer,  don't  make  yourself  altogether 
ridiculous,"  said  Captain  Bangham ;  *'  let  him 
gOy  and  stop  it  out  of  his  allowance.  You 
are  bis  guardian,  ain't  youP  Well — what 
more  do  you  want  P  " 

"What  more  do  I  want?**  returned  Spi- 
oer,  bis  bald  head  flushing,  and  his  hair  stiff- 
eoteg  with  mge— ^  whtt  more,  Ctptam  Bang- 


ham P  Answer  me  this,  sir :  am  I  not  i^  pa* 
rentP  Are  my  feelings,  are  Zenobia's  feel- 
ings, to  be  outraged,  and  no  satis&ction 
given  P    111  chastise  him,  sir,  with  a  stick." 

"You'd  better  not,"  returned  Mr.  Pye, 
with  generous  interference ;  **  if  he's  fencing, 
he  may  run  you  through." 

"Here,"  said  Captain  Bangham,  offering 
Spiq^r  his  bamboo;'  "if  you're  bent  upon 
mischief,  ybu'd  belter  take  this ;  there's  a 
sword  inside  it.  Handle  it  carefully,  so  as 
not  to  turn  the  point  against  yourself." 

Mr.  Spicer  had  never  taken  such  a  deadly 
weapon  in  his  hand  before.  He  drew  Uie 
blade  reluctantly  from  its  sheath,  and  turned 
pale  as  he  saw  it  had  two  edges,  either  of 
them  sharper  than  Ins  penknife. 

"  Mind,  mind ! "  said  Mr.  Pye,  drawing 
back,  and  looking  round  Mr.  Spicer's  body ; 
"  you'll  be  sticking  it  into  something.  Hadn't 
you  better  wrap  it  up  in  paper  P  Oa))tttn 
Bangham,  won't  you  go  with  him  P  I  would, 
but  my  brother  expects  me  home  to  dinner, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  to  keep  him  waiting." 

"  Freemantle,"  said  Mr.  Spicer,  with  much 
emotion,  as  he  drew  on  a  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves — sad  evidence  of  his  mental  excite- 
ment— ^fbr  he  was  not  given  to  wasteful  habits, 
"  you  will  wait  here  till  we  return.  Break 
it  softly  to  Zenobia.  I  fear  it  will  be  too 
much  for  her,  poor  girl !  " 

So  saying,  Mr.  Spicer  ^rmly  buttoned  up 
his  coat  and  departed,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Bangham,  whose  discretion — ^whether  in 
the  field  or  in  the  foundry — ^was  not  lest  ioi>- 
spicuous  than  his  valor. 

m. 

AoNES  HoMEWOOD  and  her  gay  coiaiD 
Fanny  Meadows  were  walking  on  the  sunny 
lawn  attached  to  Mr.  Spicer's  viUa,  their 
arms  fondly  encircling  each  other,  like  confi- 
dantes who  rejoice  in  a  community  of  se- 
crets, and  whose  hopes  and  fears  are  potted 
up  every  evening  in  a  mental  ledger  open  to 
each  member  of  the  firm^— a  most  deliglitftil 
species  of  book-keeping  by  double-entry. 
How  often  have  we  sighed  to  relieve  these 
beautiful  accountants  of  some  portion  of  their 
labor,  and  to  draw  out  a  balance-sheet  fbr 
them !  On  one  occasion  we  are  proud  to  say 
our  confessional  capabilities  were  acknoiwl- 
edged  and  made  serviceable;  nor  shall  we 
ever  murmur  at  the  remnneration  wlych  we 
reeeiiWu. 

The  teeiet  oonftfeMe  wet  interrapted  hjm 
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gentleman,  who,  descendiiig  the  stepe  which 
led  from  the  open  giass  doon  of  the  draw- 
mg^room  down  to  the  garden  approached  the 
smiling  nymphs,  with  hat  and  cane  in  hand, 
after  the  mVnner  of  the  great  Simpson,  for 
many  years  the  tirMer  eUgantiarum  of 
Vauxhall. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Freeroantle,  how  delighted 
1  am  to  see  you !  **  said  Agnes  in  her  most 
bewitching  tones.  "  Do  tell  us  how  you  left 
poor  Harry." 

*'  O,  don't  mention  the  scamp,"  cried  Mr. 
Freemantle,  playfully  stopping  his  ears ; 
^'ahocking,^ — positively  shocking.'' 

Agnes,  with  her  soft  gazelle-like  eyes,  and 
Fanny  Meadows,  with  her  arch  little  dimples, 
paused  and  looked  mysteriously  at  Mr.  Free- 
mantle  ;  then,  unable  any  longer  to  maintain 
their  gravity,  they  gave  way  to  a  gentle  fit  of 
huighter. 

"  Shocking,  —  positively  shocking !  ^  re- 
peated Mr.  Freemantle,  taking  his  nosegay 
from  his  coat  and  using  it  as  a  smelling-bot- 
tle. ^  Never  heard  of  such  fearful  depravity 
in  my  life." 

"  Now  don't  be  too  severe,"  said  the  lovely 
Agnes,  coaxingly  taking  Mr.  Freemantle's 
arm,  while  Fanny  Meadows,  reluctantly  as  it 
seemed,  walked  beside  them. 

**  To  err  is  human,"  continued  Agnes,  **  to 
fcrgive— divine." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Mr.  Freemantle,  de- 
cisively ;  ^  wc  must  not  gild  falsehood  with 
fine  phrases.  My  dear  Miss  Homewood,  the 
ugliness  of  wrong  cannot  be  hidden  by  a 
lady's  veil." 

**  O,  it's  just  like  them,"  said  Fanny  Mea- 
dows petulantly,  "  these  aeidulated  old  bach- 
ek>r8 ;  how  can  there  be  pity  where  there  is 
DO  love  P  " 

**  I  will  not  say  that,"  replied  the  gentle 
Agnes.  '<Mr.  Freemantle  does  not  know 
all ;  or  I  am  sure  he  would  be  as  eager  to 
excuse  as  he  is  now  willing  to  condemn." 

•  **  Miss  Homewood,"  said  Mr.  Freemantle, 
with  a  firm  but  soothing  expression  which 
became  him  admirably,  **  there  is  no  man  in 
creation  who  respects  a  woman's  candid  opin- 
ion more  than  I  do ;  but  in  thjs  instance  you 
must  permit  me  to  pronounce  your  dictum 
bad.  It  is  my  duty  to  condemn  fitlsehood, 
perfidy,  cruelty,  wherever  I  meet  with  it,  let 
the  culprit  be  ever  so  handsome,  his  profes- 
sions ever  so  fair." 

The  oounsel  for  the  accused  wen  silenoed. 


They  looked  as  hed  counsel  very  seldom  do, 
— as  if  they  were  rather  sorry  they  had  takfll 
up  the  ease. 

"  But,"  began  Miss  Meadows,  after  a  long 
and  somewhat  embarrassing  interval,  as  she 
picked  a  flower  to  pieces  which  she  had  just 
gathered,  **  pray  what  has  Mr.  Lightfbot  done 
to  be  treated  like  a  common  criminal?  I 
presume  you  know  that  Mr.  Spioer  yi  hJi' 
guardian  P  " 

"  I  do,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  hon- 
estly performed  the  trust  reposed  in  hini." 

'*  Is  not  meanness  improper  P  "  cried  Fannys* 
Meadows,  whose  eanestness  in  defending* 
that  mauvaiB  n{ftt  Harry  Lightfoot,  perplexed 
Mr.  Freemantle  more  and*  more,  and  led  him 
to  form  all  kinds  of  dark  and  terrible  suspi- 
cions. ''Harry,"  she  continued,  "is  now 
four-and-twenty  years  of  age ;  and  instead  o« 
allowing  him,  as  he  ought  to  do.  sufficient  tc 
maintain  him  like  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Spioer 
just  gives  him  five  or  ten  guineas  at  a  time.** 

**  So  far.  Miss  Homewood,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Freemantle,  **  as  it  is  a  matter  of  ponnds^ 
shillings,  and  pence,  I  might  overlook  it; 
but  when  I  consider  that  the  feelings — the 
tenderest  and  most  sacred  feelings— of  a 
woman  have  been  wantonly  trifled  with  by  a 
thoughtless  and,  I  fear,  unscrupulous  young . 
man — " 

"Odear,  dear!"  cried  Fanny  Meadows, 
letting  go  Mr.  Freemantle's  arm,  and  sinking 
into  a  bee-hive  chair;  "do  undeceive  him, 
Agnes,  for  my  sake." 

**  Undeceive  him,"  murmured  the  stock- 
broker ;  "what  can  she  mean  P" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Freemantle,"  said  Agnes  ht- 
her  softest  and  most  persuasive  manner,  as 
they  walked  alone  together  over  the  eloee- 
«haven  sward,  "  things  are  not  so  bad  as  yon 
imagine.  Of  course  you  know  that  Hariya 
fall  this  morning  was  not  a  very  serious  one  9  ^ 

"  I  very  much  question  whether  he  ever 
fell  at  all,"  returned  the  broker.  "  I  believe 
that  he  placed  the  coal-scuttle  on  the  stahrtf 
and  then  jumped  over  it." 

Agnes  raiseid  her  laoe-bordered  kerehief  to 
her  face  to  conceal — any  thing  but  her  teaort. 

"  If  I  never  beKeved  in  clairvoyance  be- 
fore," she  said  laughingly,  "  I  do  now." 

"  You  '  admit  it,  then  P  "  exclaimed  Bfr. 
Freemantle.  "Dreadful!  positively  dread- 
ful !  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that  Zenobia 
has  not  been  caught  in  the  snares  of  this  wOy 
fowler." 
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«  Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  replied  Agues,  with 
an  air  of  heisitation,  "especially  when  we 
know  that  her  heart  helongs  to  another." 

"Another?**  cried  Mr,  Freemantle,  with 
growing  anxiety. 

Agnes  looked  at  the  Adonis  of  Capel  Court, 
and  gave  a  significant  sigh. 

"Another 4^"  exclaimed  Mr.  Freemantle; 

"  to  whom  do  you  allude  ?** 

"  Yourself,"  said  Agnes  quietly. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Is  Mr.  Freemantle  convinced  of  Har- 
ry's innocence  P  "  inquired  Fanny  Meadows. 
"  There's  a  beautiful  Gueidres  rose,  is  it  not  ?  " 
and  with  provoking  audacity  she  held  it  up 
to  the  bachelor's  quivering  lips,  which  were 
vainly  striving  to  form  themselves  into  the 
proper  shape  for  enunciating  his  prodigious 
surprise. 

"  Here  comes  Zenobia,"  said  Agnes ;  "  well 
leave  you  together ;  and  taking  her  cousin's 
hand,  the  girls  ran  into  the  little  Swiss  sum- 
mer-house, where  they  could  see  every  thing 
and  not  be  seen  themselves. 

Turning  towards  the  verandah  of  the 
house,  Mr.  Freemantle  beheld  the  imposing 
figure  of.  Zenobia  arrayed  in  simple  muslin, 
and  looking,  with  her  large,  dark,  romantic 
,eyes,  pale  brow,  and  raven  tresses,  like  Cru- 
velli  in  the  last  act  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoar, 

On  seeing  the  admired  of  all  circles  and 
the  idol  of  his  own,  Zenobia  falteringly  ad- 
vanced, and  sank  upon  his  shoulder  with  an 
inarticulate  expression  of  tenderness  not  to 
be  described  by  our  reverential  pen. 

While  Mr.  Freemantle  was  seeking  to  re- 
assure her  with  honeyed  words  and  whispered 
promises,  papa,  followed  by  Captain  Bang- 
ham  and  little  Pye,  appeared  at  the  drawing- 
room  window,  the  captain  bearing  his  naked. 
tword,but,we  rejoice  to  add,  with  no  crimson 
stain  upon  its  virgin  blade. 

"  <  All's  well  that  ends  well,'  isn't  it,  ladies  ?  " 
cried  little  Mr.  Pye,  addressing  Agnes  and 
Fanny  as  they  came  from  the  Sw^ss  cottage, 
where  Freemantle  and  Zenobia  had  now 
blushingly  withdrawn.  "  We've  got  the 
money  back ;  and  the  marriage-settlement  is 
to  be  torn  up,  if  it  can  be  torn ;  but  being 
parchment,  I  don't  see  how  it  can." 

"And  Harry  Lightfoot,"  (iried  Fanny 
Meadows ;  "  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  O,  he's  safe  enough,"  returned  little  Pye ; 
"  we  left  him  in  Newgate." 

Poor  Fanny,  pale  as  death,  fell  back  into 


the  bee-hive  chair,  and  was  seiied  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  hysterics.  After  some  time,  when 
Agnes  and  Zenobia,  the  latter  now  perfectly 
composed,  had  loosened  her  scarf,  and  the 
servants  had  bathed  her  temples',  she  came 
to ;  and  then,  according  lo  custom  "  firom 
time  immemorial,  whereof  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  Agnes  fell 
into  little  Mr.  Pye's  arms,  and  had  an  attack 
somewhat  more  gentle  and  tearful,  but  simir 
lar  in  kind  to  that  of  her  less  sensitive  com- 
panion. 

"  What  a  horrid  state  of  things  this  is ! " 
remarked  Captain  Bangham,  putting  his 
sword-stick  under  his  arm,  and  assuming  a 
warlike  attitude.  "  I  supppose  it  will  be  your 
turn  next,  Pye.  Why  did  you  mention  New- 
gate ? "         * 

"  Well,  but  I  was  going  to  say,"  replied  the 
unsophisticated  little  patentee  o^  the  sel^ 
supporting  baby's  sock,  "  that  we  left  him  in 
Newgate,  where  he  had  gone  along  with  his 
governor,  to  whom  he's  articled,  to  see  a 
gentleman  client  who  had  been  committed 
for  dock-warrants ;  but  Miss  Meadows  would- 
n't wait-— she  must  go  off  before  I  could  get 
my  words  out  of  my  mouth :  it's  so  silly.  O 
t'other  one's  coming  round;"  and  with  a 
smile  of  celestial  sweetness,  Agnes  opened 
her  soft  gazelle-like  eyes. 

On  further  inquiry,  Mr.  Freemantle  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  what  Fanny  Meadows 
had  hinted  to  be  the  fact,  that  Spicer  had  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Zenobia  and  his  ward  from  motives  which 
can  be  less  easily  defended  than  understood. 
Certain  it  is,  that  between  Harry  and  Zeno- 
bia there  was  neither  that  union  of  sentiment 
which  is  strength,  nor  that  knowledge  of 
each  other  which  is  power.  Zenobia,  a  ro- 
mantic but  prudent  girl,  listened  to  her 
father's  reasonings,  and  could  not  deny  that 
by  accepting  liis  ward  for  her  husband  she 
released  him  from  much  anxiety  and  tome 
pecuniary  peril.  Lightfoot  was  not  the  ideal 
lover  of  her  girlish  dreams;  he  had  neither 
the  delicacy,  the  tenderness,  nor  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Freemantle.  She  desired  one 
to  kneel  at  l^er  feet,  and  drink  inspiration 
firom  her  eyes.  Could  a  >rolatile,  waltzing, 
young  lawyer  like  Harry  Lightfoot  do  that  P 
Impossible.  We  must  explain,  in  justice  to 
Miss  Spicer,  that  until  the  morning  of  the 
wedding  she  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  at- 
tachment existing    between  Lightfoot  and 
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Fanny  Meadows.  The  nstilt  of  this  oomhi- 
nation  of  affairs  was  a  conspiracy  of  all  par- 
ties against  Mr.  Spicer,  and  the  premeditated 
Idl  of  Harry  Lightfoot  downnstairs  as  an 
excuse  for  breaking  off  the  match. 

To  be  admired  by  Zenobia  Spicer — indeed, 
to  be  admired  by  any  handsome  woman — 
Mr.  Archibald  Freemantle  felt  was  bliss 
indeed.  As  a  broker  and  a  man  of  fiuhion, 
he  was  a  connecting  link  between  the  Stock 
exchange  and  Almack's — ^but  what  is  a  link, 
however  splendidly  it  may  be  gilt,  unless  it 
forms  part  of  Hymen's  endless  chain  P  In 
their  sympathies  and  their  antipathies  Zeno- 
bia and  Archibald  resembled  a  certain  mathe- 
matical figure ;  their  sides  were  equal,  and 
their  angles  were  equal  to  one  another.  Ze- 
nobia, with  her  lofty  utterances,  was  the  spirit 
of  romantic  poetry ;  in  Archibald,  with  his 
touches  of  rouge,  the  sister  art  of  painting 
recognized  her  most  devoted  son. 

The  nuptials  of  Mr.  Freemantle  and  Miss 
Spicer  were  celebrated  with  great  splendor ; 


An 

and  the  wedding-break&st,  supplied  by  Gun- 
ter,  was  reeherchi  enough  to  provoke  both 
comment  and  envy.  IVelve  months  after 
thjkt  event,  Lieutenant  Shipton,  R  N.,  led  to 
the  altar  Agnes,  the  only  daughter  of  Walter 
Homewood,  Esq.,  of  Homewood  Park ;  and 
at  the  same  time  her  cousin  Frances  Mead- 
ows gave  her  hand — her  heart  had  been 
forwarded  for  delivery  long  before — to  Mr, 
Harry  Lightfoot,  recently  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  most  active  solicitors  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery.  On  the  previous  day  Mr. 
Spicer  transferred  to  his  late  ward  the  sum  of 
£7500  part  of  £10,000  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father's  will,  and  gave  a  humble  apology 
and  a  bond  for  the  balance.  Let  us  hope 
that  no  guardian  will  ever  again  be  prompted 
to  resort  to  the  painful  expedients  of  a  Spicer 
and  that  such  little  incisions  of  trust  as  those 
which  we  have  described  will  be  met  with, 
not  in  our  common  experience,  but  only  In 
the  "  romance  of  yesterday." 


A  Showkb  or  BLlkra.— Do  not  be  inoreda- 
lons  reader,  when  we  inform  you  that  on  Mon- 
aay  last,  at  the  foot  of  ClMr  Lake,  in  this 
county,  a  shower  of  sugar  candy  foil,  covering 
a  large  tract  of  country.  It  covered  every 
thing — leaves  of  trees,  rooks,  and  the  earth  *8 
snr£oe  alike.  When  discovered  by  the  inbabU 
tants  the  next  morning,  a  part  of  it  was  of  the 
consistenoy  of  syrup.  Mid  the  rest  as  perfectly 
crystal!  sed  as  the  candy  of  the  ahops.  Its 
taata  is  oreoisely  similar  to  that  of  unflavored 
candy.  Mr.  J.  Hale,  the  Clear  Lake  exprees- 
man,  saw  it  while  on  the  ground,  and  coUeeteil 
a  box  as  samples  which  he  brought  to  us. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  as  the 
public  may  learn  for  themselves  by  callipg  at 
our  office.  The  specimens  before  us  are  gene- 
rally irregularly  cxystalized,  rounded  at  one  end 
and  irregular  in  form  at  the  other,  as  if  broken 
off  f^om  some  surfoce  to  which  they  adhered. 
They  are  from  one-fourth  to  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  leng^,  some  pure  white  and  others  of  a 
delicate  pink  hue.  Their  general  appearance  is 
that  of  very  small  stalagmites,  such  as  we  have 
often  seen  in  caves.  A  similar  shower  occurred 
at  Salt  Lake  some  years  since.  Natoralists 
pretend  to  explain  such  phenomena  by  saying 
that  such  saccharine  showers  are  of  insect  ori- 
gin ;  but  their  explanations  seem  even  more  im- 
probable than  the  net  itself— the  latter  being  well 
attested,  and  the  former  a  mere  theory  to  ex- 
cuse ignorance  of  Nature's  wondrous  workings. 
— A'apa  Republican. 


The  Refugee :  a  JVbvel,  Jbitnded  on  PhrenO' 
logical  Obtervatione,  By  Alfred  Oodwine» 
l^h.D.  (Philadelphia,  White;  London,  Tmb- 
ner  &  Co.) 

A  BOOK  written  with  some  clevemesSt,and  a 
great  deal  of  flippancy,  and  a  self-ooniplaoaii 
vanity  in  still  greater  proportion.  The  book 
would  be  amusing  if  the  style  were  less  jerk* 
ing,  and  with  less  pretension  to  smartness. 
The  story,  if  story  it  can  be  called,  is  extremelj 
sketchy;  it  purports  to  be  the  experienoee  of  a 
Hungarian  refugee,  who  has  got  into  aU  hia 
diffisUltiee  not  by  doing  wrong,  or  by  coomiit- 
tlng  mortal  errors, — no.  Heaven  forbid  ! — ^bnt 
M.  Skreny  cannot  prosper,  go  where  he  will, 
because  he  is  so  much  better  than  every  body 
else  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The 
most  respectable  men  become'  knaves  and  fo«Ia 
when  they  appear  beside  him ;  and  he  'can  suo- 
ceed  in  no  enterprise  because  he  has  the  fkculty 
of  knocking  the  bottom  out  of  every  thing  he 
undertakes,  as  well  as  of  taking  the  shine  ooil 
of  every  body  he  encountera.  His  rook  a-head 
through  life  is  represented  as  being  his  own 
honesty,  and  his  indomitable  habit  of  speaking 
his  mind  in  season  and  out  of  season.  The 
story  has  no  oondusion,  and  apparvtly  the 
author  has  taken  it  up  as  an  exouse  to  have 
the  conversation  all  to  himself  rather  than  with 
the  view  to  produce  a  weU-constrocted  work  of 
fiction. — Atheneum . 
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THE  GABBI80N  OF  CAPS  ANN. 


from  Tha  National  Sra. 
THE  GARRISON  OF  GAPE  ANN. 

From  the  hills  of  home  forthlooking,  (kr  beneath 
the  tent-like  span 

Of  the  sky,  I  see  the  white  gleam  of  the  head- 
land of  Gape  Ann. 

Wen  I  know  its  coves  and  beaches  to  the  ebb- 
tide glimmering  down, 

And  the  white-walled  hamlet  children  of  its  an- 
cient fishing  town. 

Long  has  passed  the  summer  morning  and  its 
memory  waxes  old. 

When  along  ^on  breezy  headlands  with  a  pleas- 
ant fhend  I  strolled. 

Ah !  the  antnmn  snn  is  shining,  and  the  ocean 
wind  blows  cool, 

And  the  golden-rod  and  aster  bloom  around  thy 
grave,  Rantoul. 

• 

With  the  memory  of  that  morning  by  the  sum- 
mer sea,  I  blend 

A  wild  and  wondrous  story,  by  the  younger 
Mather  penned, 

In  that  quaint  Magnalia  ChrUti,  with  all 
strange  and  marvelbns  things. 

Heaped  up,  huge  and  undigested,  IUlc  the  chaos 
Ovid  sings. 

Dear  to  me,  these  far,  faint  glimpses  of  the  dual 
life  of  old. 

Inward,  grand  with  awe  and  reverence— out- 
ward, mean  and  coarse  and  cold; 

Gleams  of  mystic  beauty  playing  over  dull  and 
vulgar  clay. 

Golden  threads  of  romance  weaving  in  a  web*  of 
hodden  gray. 

The  great,  eventful  present  hides  the  past;  but, 
through  the  din 

Of  its  loud  life,  hints  and  echoes  fh>m  the  life 
behind  steal  in; 

And  the  love  of  home  and  firemde,  and  the  leg- 
endary rhyme. 

Hake  the  task  of  duty  lighter,  which  the  trae 
man  owes  his  time. 

So,  with  something  of  the  feeling  which  the 

Govenanter  &ew. 
When  with  pious  chisel  wandering  Scotland's 

moorland  graveyards  through. 
On  the  tombs  of  old  traditions  flowers  of  song  I 

fain  would  twine- 
Wipe  the  moss  ftrom  off  the  tablet  and  retouch 

the  feded  line. 


When  the  sea-wayes  back  and  forward,  hoarse 
with  rolling  pebbles,  ran. 

The  garrison-bouAe  stood  watching  on  the  gray 
rocks  of  Gape  Ann. 

On  its  windy  site  uplifting  gabled  roof  ahd  pal- 
isade. 

And  ZDugh  walla  of  onhewn  timber  with  the 
moonlight  overlaid. 

On  his  slow  round  walked  the  sentry,  south  and 

eastward  looking  forth 
0*er  a  rude  and  broken  coast-line,  white  with 

breakers  stretching  north — 


Wood  and  rock  and  gleaming  sand-drift,  jaggtA 

capes  with  bush  and  tree. 
Leaning  inland  firom  the  smiting  of  tlie  iM 

and  gusty  sea. 

Before  the  deep-mouthed  chimney,  dimly  lit  by 

dying  brands, 
Twenty  soldiers  sat-and  waited  iHth  their  owi- 

kets  in  their  hands; 
On  the  rough-he?m,  oaken  taUe  tha  Tenim 

haunch  was  shared. 
And  the  pewter  tankard  circled  slowly  xoimd 

firom  beard  to  beard. 

Long  they  sat  and  talked  together— talfcsd  of 

wizards  Satan  sold. 
Of  all  ghostly  sights  and  noises,  dgna  aad  mm^ 

ders  manifold; 
Of  the  speetre-ship  of  Salem,  wttii  the  imA 

men  in  her  shrouds. 
Sailing  sheer  above  the  water,  in  the  loon  of 

morning  clouds. 

Of  the  marvellous  valley  hidden  in-  the  dcfUli  of 

Gloucester  woods. 
Full  of  plants  that  love  the  mimmer,  btoonuoC 

warmer  latitudes; 
Where  the  arctic  birch  is  braided  1^  the  trofio*li 

flowery  vines. 
And  the  silver-starred  magnolia  lights  tha  tvW 

light  of  the  pines  !  . 

But  their  voices  sank  yet  lower,  sank  to  hnaky 

tones  of  fear. 
As  they  spake  of  present  tokens  of  tlio  powm 

of  evil  near; 
Of  a  spectral  host,  defying  vtroks  of  i|tea]  and 

aim  of  gun; 
Never  yet  was  ball  to  slay,  theiiilittha  naold-of 

mortals  run ! 

Thrice  with  plumes  and  flowihg.tis3p4o6ki^ 

from  the  midnight  wood  th^  oame. 
Thrice  around  the  block*-hoQii  BMHwdiiag  ]Mt» 

unharmed,  its  volleyed  fluM; 
Then,  with  moddng  laugh  mkI  gMire»  ank 

in  earth  or  lost  in  air. 
All  the  ghoetlv  wonder  vanidbed,  aad  tlM  wftta 

lit  sands  lay  bave. 

Midnight  came;  from  out  tiie  tbimi'  awvoi  m 

•  dusky  mass,  that  soon 
Grew  to  warriors,  plumed  and  jaSaMg  griu^y 

marching  in  the  moon. 
«  Ghosts  or  witches,"  sud  the  Ctfllatak»  »T2im 

I  foU  the  Evil  One !  " 
And  he  rammed  a  silver  button  fton  Idi  donh- 

letdown  his  gun. 

Once  again  the  spectral-  horror   aioitod    4i 

guarded  waU  about; 
Once  again  the  levelled  muskota  ttom  Hbrn  paft* 

sades  flashed  out. 
With  that  deadly  aim  the  squirrel  on  his  tuas* 

top  might  not  shun, 
Nor  the  beach-bird  seaward  4|4laf!«ith  liivslaiii 

wing  to  the  sun. 

Like  the  idle  rain  of  summer  qpedtlw  liarmleor- 

shower  of  lead; 
With  a  laugh  of  fierce  dorisioii  onoe  agiUn  the 

phantoms  fled; 
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Once  again,  without  aaluMloir  on  the  Bands  the 

moonlight  lay. 
And  the  white  smoke  corling  through  it  drifted 

slowly  down  the  bay  ! 

**  Qod  preserre  ns  I "  said  the  Captain,  *'  never 
mortal  foes  were  there. 

They  have  Taaidied  with  their  leader,  Prinoe 
and  Power  of  .the  Air ! 

Lay  aside  your  useless  weapons,  skill  and  prow- 
ess nought  avail; 

They  who  do  the  Devil's  service,  wear  their 
master's  coat  of  mail !  *' 

80  the  night  grew  near  to  eock-orow,  when 

again  a  warning  call 
Eonaed  the  score  of  weary  soldiera  watehing 

round  the  dusky  hall; 
And  they  looked  to  flint  and  priming,  and  they 

longed  for  break  of  day ; 
But  the  Captain  ^osed  his  Bible :  '<  Let  us 

cease  from  man,  and  pray  !  ** 

To  the  men  who  went  before  us,. all  the  Unseen 

Powers  seemed  near. 
And  their  stead&st  strength  of -courage  struck 

its  roots  in  holy  fe»r. 
Every  hand  forsook  the  musket,  every  head  was 

bowed  and  bare. 
Every  stout  knee  pressed  the  flagstones  as  the 

Captain  led  In  prayer. 

Ceased  thereat  the  mystic  marching  of  the 

spectres  round  the  wall. 
But  a  sound,  abhorred,  unearthly,  smote  the 

ears  and  hearts  of  all — 
Howls  of  rage  and  shrieks  of  anguish  !    Never 

after  mortal  man 
Ssiw  the  ghostly  leaguers  marching  round  the 

blM^-house  (?  Cape  Ann. 

So  to  us  who  walk  in  summer  through  the  cool 
apd  sea-blown  town. 

From  the  childhood  of  its  people  comes  the  sol- 
emn legend  down. 

Not  in  vain  the  ancient  fiction,  in  whose  moral 
lives  the  youth 

And  the  fitness  and  the  freshness  of  an  unde- 
caying  truth.  « 

• 

Soon  or  late  to  all  our  dwellings  comes  the  spec- 
tres of  the  mind, 

Doubts  and  feaM  and  dread  forebodings,  in  the 
darkness  dim-defined ; 

Round  us  throng  the  grim  projections  of  the 
L(.art  and  of  the  brain. 

And  our  pride  of  strength  is  weakness,  and  the 
cunning  hand  is  vain. 

In  the  dark  we  cry  like  children;  and  no  an- 
swer from  on  high 

Breaks  the  crystal  spheres  of  silenee,  and  no 
white  wugs  downwsjrd  fly; 

But  the  heavenly  help  we  pray  for  comes  to 
faith  and  not  to  sight. 

And  our  prayers  themselves  drive  backward  all 
the  spirits  of  the  night !        J.  G.  W. 


•VENDETTA ! 


0,  Birm  shame!  O,  burning  wrong! 
O,  subtle  spite  of  hell! 

Hearts  know— eyes  weep-^breath  Alters  at 
What  tongues  may  never  tell. 

Beneath  tiie  knife,  sister  and  wifb 
Butchered  like  bleating  beast; 

The  shambles  ply— our  darlings  die- 
Die!  ikatt  alas!  the  least. 

The  lips  so  often  met  in  love. 

The  wifely  trusting  breast. 
The  hand  ne'er  took  but  tenderly. 

Never  but  gently  pressed; 
Touched — tainted  by  the  cursed  palmf 

Of  those  whose  coward  eye 
Dared  not  till  now  lift  lid  to  gate 

On  such  sweet  mi^Jesty. 

0!  brothers — brothers — brothers  Bdne» 

Curse  not ,  or  eurse  them  low ; 
Let  the  deep  passion  of  vour  grief 

Shake  not  your  swora*arms  so; 
Clear  your  keen  eyes  of  blinding  tears. 

Quiet  your  heart's  hot  beat. 
Keep  sorrow  for  the  coming  yean. 

Take  vengeance  now — swift — sweet! 

They  ring  the  Island  Lion  round, 

iuad  dare  not  close  to  slay; 
Cur  dogs!  his  savage  teeth  shall  teach 

What  losing  game  they  play. 
None  must  die  quiet  in  his  bed 

Of  all  the  blaok-souled  band 
Who  spilled  the  gentle  English  bleed 

On  the  stained  Indian  land. 

From  Ganges  to  the  Western  Sea 

For  aid  the  victims  ery; 
From  Himaleh  to  Comorin 

The  avenging  blades  flash  high. 
On,  Havelock,  yet !  stand,  Steuart^tand! 

One  to  a  hundred  flght; 
A  thousand  shall  not  stay  the  sword    ' 

Of  man's  rage  and  God's  right. 

But  you  whose  eyes  trusted  to  guide 

The  vessel  of  the  Stote 
Saw  not  the  thunder-clouds  drive  np 

Black  with  her  coming  fate, 
Te  let  her  drift  upon  these  shoals. 

Look  that  ye  bring  her  through  ! 
Who  falters  in  a  nation's  need 

A  iftttion's  cuise  shall  rue.  f 

See  to  it,  then!  that  soon  the  tide 

Of  steel  may  reach  and  tim 
To  wash  that  bloody  oountry  eleaa 

Before  men's  fearing  eyes. 
Tet  but  a  space! — no  Bepoj  slave 

ShaU  lilt  his  hand  to  show 
The  blood  that  left  his  master's  hsarl^ 

The  hand  that  struck  the  blow. . 
—nke  Prf«,  8  Ocf. 
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THB  MOUNTAIN  IN  THB  MAIN. 


Prom  Ghamben^  Journal. 
THE  MOUNTAIN  IN  THE  MAIN. 

Out  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  somewhat  more 
than  400  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Iceland, 
there  rises,  apparently  projected  by  volcanic 
agency,  the  mountain-island  of  Jan  May  en. 
It  shoots  straight  ujp  out  of  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  nearly  7000  feet,  haying  from  cer- 
tain points  of  view  the  appearance  of  a  peak, 
not  unlike  the  enormous  spire  of  a  church. 
As  seen  from  a  distance,  it  seems  impossible 
to  land  upon  it,  yet,  on  approaching  nearer, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  narrow  line  of  coast, 
and  several  small  harbors,  which  offer  a  tol- 
erable anchorage  when  the  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding ice  admits  of  entrance.  The  island 
was  originally  discovered  by  Captain  Foth- 
erby,  who  stumbled  upon  it  through  a  fog  in 
the  year  1G14.  Sailing  southward  in  a  mist 
so  thick  that  he  could  not  see  to  the  length 
of  his  ship,  he  suddenly  heard  the  noise  of 
waters  as  if  breaking  on  a  great  shore,  and 
getting  a  glimpse  shortly  afterwards  of  the 
•gigantic  bases  of  Mount  Beerenberg,  which 
is  the  name  given  to  the  eminence,  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  some  new  continent. 
Since  then,  it  has  been  frequently  sighted  by 
homeward-bound  whalers,  though,  on  account 
of  its  ordinary  inaccessibility,  it  has  rarely 
been  landed  upon.  Once,  however,  shortly 
after  its  discovery,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
inhabit  it,  that  was  attended  by  tragic  conse- 
quences; the  particulars  of  which,  till  re- 
cently, have  been  very  little  known.* 

About  the  year  1635,  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, wishing  to  establish  a  settlement  in  the 
actual  neighborhood  of  the  fishing-grounds, 
where  the  blubber  might  be  boiled  down,  and 
the  spoils  of  each  season  transported  home 
in  the  smallest  bulk,  prevailed  on  seven  sea- 
men to  remain  the  whole  winter  on  the 
island.  Huts  were  built  for  them,  and  they 
were  liberally  supplied  with  salt  provisions, 
and  there  leffc  to  resolve  the  problem  as  to 
whether  or  not  human  beings  could  support 
the  severities  of  the  climate.  Standing  on 
the  shore,  these  seven  men  .saw  their  com- 
rades' parting  sails  down  beneath  the  sun ; 
then  watched  the  sun  sink  as  had  sunk  the 
sails;  and  as  the  long  arctic  night  set  in, 
must  have  felt  themselves  left  to  a  perilous 
and  questionable  fate.  As  is  the  manner  of 
seamen,  they  kept  a  log  or  diary  of  their 
proceedings,  noting  4own  firom  day  to  day 

*  Letten/rom  JJigh  LaHtudet, 


what  seemed  most  worthy  or  desirable  to  be 
recorded.  "The  26th  of  August,"  they 
wrote,  **  our  fleet  set  sail  for  Holland  with  a 
strong  north-east  wind  and  a  hollow  set, 
which  continued  all  that  night.  The  28th 
the  wind  the  same ;  it  began  to  snow  Tery 
hard ;  we  then  shared  half  a  pound  of  t 
bacco  betwixt  us,  which  was  to  be  our  allow- 
ance for  a  week.  Towards  evening,  we  went 
about  tdgether,  to  see  whether  we  could  dis- 
cover anything  worth  our  observation,  but 
met  with  nothing."  To  the  like  effect  is 
their  experience  for  many  a  weary  day— cold 
dreary  days  of  sleet  and  storm,  which  diffsr 
little  one  day  from  another.  • 

On  the  8th  of  September,  they,  Wjeie 
"  frightened  by  a  noise  of  something  falUng 
to  the  ground  " — ^probably  some  volcanic  dit- 
turbance,  or  descent  of  a  loosened  glacier. 
A  month  later^  it  becomes  so  cold  that  thor 
linen,  after  a  moment's  exposure  to  the  air, 
is  frozen  like  a  board.  Huge  fleets  of  ice  be- 
leaguered the  island,  the  sun  disappears,  and 
they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  **  rehearang 
to  one  another  the  adventures  that  had  be- 
fallen them  by  sea  and  land."  Ere  long,  this 
resource  of  story-telling  fiuls,  or  the  relation 
becomes  bald  by  repetition.  Cn  the  12th  of 
December,  they  have  the  fortune  to  kill  a 
bear,  having  by  this  time  begun  to  fieel  the 
effects  of  a  salt  diet  Slowly,  drearily,  the 
time  goes  by,  and  every  day  **  most  weary 
seems  the  sea  " — 
*f  Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  Ibam.'* 

At  last  comes  New-year's  Day,  1686. 
'*  After  having  wished  each  other  a*  happy 
new  year,  and  success  in  our  enterprise,  we 
went  to  prayerif,"  say  they, "  to  disbmrden  oui 
hearts  before  God."  They  had  yet  two 
months  to  wait  before  the  re-ajjietiance  of 
the  sun.  It  was  some  slight  relief  to  the  pro- 
longed dulness  wken,  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, they  once  more  saw  him  rise.  Bat  now 
to  dulness  and  the  pains  of  cold  succeed  taiSkr 
ness  and  debility.  By  tlie  22d  of  Maicbt 
they  were  suffering  from  the  scourge  of  scur- 
vy ;  "  For  want  of  refireshments  we  began  to 
be  very  heartless,  and  so  a£9icted  that  our 
legs  arc  scarce  able  to  bear  us.*  Alone  on  * 
that  dismal  rock,  they  were  *<  out  of  humani- 
ty's reach ; "  slowly,  miserably  perishing,  and 
in  conscious  dread  of  perishingv'before  help 
could  come.  On  the  3d  of  April,  there  beizig 
no  more  than  two  of  them  in  health,  they 
killed  for  the  others  the  only  two  pullets  they 
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had  left;  the  sick  men  fisedmg  **  pretty  heart- 
ily '  upon  them,  in  hopes  it  might  prove  a 
means  to  recover  part  of  their  strength." 
"  We  were  sorry ,*•  says  the  record,  "  we  had 
not  a  dozen  more  for  their  sake.**  On  Eas- 
ter-day, Adrian  Carman,  of  Schiedam,  their 
clerk,  dies.  "The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  his 
soul,  and  upon  us  all,  we  being  very  sick,"  is 
the  entry  on  this  sad  occasion.  During  the 
next  few  days,  they  seem  all  to  have  got  rap- 
idly worse,  only  one  being  strong  enough  to 
move  about  He  had  learned  writing  from 
his  comrades  since  coming  to  the  island,  and 
it  is  he  who  concludes  the  melancholy  story. 
^  The  23d  (April),  the  wmd  blew  from  the 
same  comer,  with  small  rain.  We  were  by 
this  time  reduced  to  a  very  deplorable  state, 
there  being  none  of  them  all,  except  myself, 
that  were  able  to  help  themselves,  much  less 
one  another,  so  that  the  whole  burden  lay 
upon  my  shoulders ;  and  I  perform  my  duty 
as  well  as  I  am  able,  as  long  as  God  pleases 
to  give  me  strength.  I  am  just  now  a  going 
to  help  our  commander  out  of  his  cabin,  at 
hiff  rcfiquest,  because  he  imagined  by  this 
change  to  ease  his  pain,  he  then  struggling 
#ith  death."  For  seven  days  this  gallant 
fellow  goes  on  "  striving  to  do  his  duty " — 
attending  on  his  helpless  comrades  till  they 
were  all  past  help,  and  making  entries  in  the 
jommal  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  that 
being  the  principal  object  they  were  charged 
with  when  left  uppn  the  island ;  but  on  the 
30th  of  April  his  strength  too  gave  way,  and 
his  failing  hand  could  do  no  more  than  traoe 
an  incompleted  sentence  on  the  page. 

So,  sinking  one  after  another,  the  forlorn 
band  had  all  fallen.  As  the  season  advanced 
however,  ships  were  getting  ready;  and  on 
the  4th  of  June,  up  again  above  the  horizon 
rose  the  sails  of  the  Zealand  fleet;  but  when 
search  is  made  for  those  who  it  was  hoped 
would  have  been  foimd  alive  and  well,  lo! 
each  lies  dead  in  his  own  hut ;  one  with  an 
open  prayer-book  by  his  side;  another  with  his 
hand  stretched  out  towards  the  ointment  he 
had  used  for  his  stiffened  joints ;  and  the  last 
survivor  with  the  unfinished  journal  still  lying 
by  his  side. 

Since  this  grim  tragedy,  Jan  Mayen  has 
had  no  inhabitants.  Mount  Beerenberg 
raises  his  head  with  an  avrfid  majesty  above 
the  storms,  but  looks  down  on  voyaging  ad- 
venturers who  pass  his  borders  with  too  inhos- 
pitable a  frown  to  induce  them  to  tarry  long 
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within  his  presence.  Nevertheless,  the  island 
has  been  occasionally  visited  by  enterprising 
navigators,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  ex- 
plored it  more  completely  than  its  early 
Dutch  discoverers.  Twenty-two  years  ago, 
the  late  Dr.  Sooresby  effected  a  landing  thm 
on  his  return  from  a  whaling  cniise.  He 
had  seen  the  mountain  a  hundred  miles  o£^ 
and,  on  approaching,  foitmd  the  coast  quite 
fr^e  from  ice ;  Ad,  by  a  subsequent  survey, 
ascertained  that  the  island  is  about  sixteen 
miles  long  by  four  wide.  The  last  and  most 
complete  account  of  this  singular  sea-moon* 
tain  is  given  us  by  Lord  Dufferin,  who  went 
in  search  of  it  in  his  yacht,  in  the  summer  of 
1866.  The  particulars  are  given  in  his  re- 
cently published  voyage-narrative,  entitled 
Letters  from  High  Latitudes ;  from  whidi 
very  interesting  woriL  we  select  such  passages 
as  may  serve  to  complete  the  picture  of  Jan 
Mayen,  and  to  show  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  approaching  it. 

Lord  Dufierin  ;sailed  from  Iceland  in  bis 
schoonei^yacht,  the  Foam,  a  little  vessel  of 
about  eighty  tons  burden,  being  accompanied 
in  his  expedition  by  a  French  steamer  of 
1100  tons,  the  Bein  JSortense,  on  board  of 
which  was  his  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Na- 
poleon. The  prince  suggested  that  the  Bein 
Horiense  should  take  the  Foam  in  tow ;  and 
in  this  way  upwards  of  300  miles  of  the  voy- 
age to  Jan  Mayen  was  performed.  At  tide 
point,  however,  the  French  vessel,  fidling 
short  of  coal,  was  obliged  to  return,  leaving 
Lord  Dufferin,  who  was  unwilling  to  go  back, 
to  buffet  his  way  forward  amidst  fog  and  ice, 
as  well  as  the  skill  and  hardihood  of  himself 
and  crew,  and  the  sailing  powers  of  his  little 
schooner,  might  enable  him.  ^I  oon^esa," 
says  he,  '*  our  situation,  too,  was  not  aUo- 
gether  without  causing  me  a  little  anxiety. 
We  had  not  seen  the  sun  for  two  da)*si  it 
was  very  thick,  with  a  heavy  sea,  and  dod^ 
ing  about  as  we  had  been  among  the  ice,  at 
the  heels  of  the  steamer,  our  dead  reckon- 
ing was  not  very  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  best  plan,  I  thought,  would  be  to  stretoh 
away  at  once  dear  of  the  ice,  then  run  np 
into  the  latitude  of  Jan  Mayen,  and,  as  soon 
as  we  should  have  reached  the  parallel  of  its 
northern  extremity,  bear  down  on  the  land." 

The  ship's  course  was  shaped  in  accordance 
with  this  view,  and  as  about  mid-day  the 
weather  began  to  moderate,  there  appeared  a 
prospect  of  getting  on  for  some  time  fiivor- 
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ably.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they 
were  skimming  along  on  a  smooth  sea  with 
aU  sails  set;  and  this  state  of  prosperity  con- 
tinued for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  ''  We 
had  made/'  says  his  lordship,  '*  about  eighty 
knots  since  parting  company  with  the  French- 
man, and*  it  was  now  time  to  run  down  west 
and  pick  up  the  land.  Luckily,  the  sky  was 
pretty  clear,  and  ab  we  sailed  on  through 
open  water,  I  really  began  to  think  our  pros- 
pects very  brilliant.  But  about  three  o'clock 
on  the  second  day,  specks  of  ice  began  to 
flicker  here  and  there  on  the  horizon,  then 
large  bulks  came  doating  by  in  forms  as  pic- 
turesque as  ever— one,  I  particularly  remem- 
ber,*a  human  hand  thrust  out  of  the  water 
with  outstretched  fore-finger  as  if  to  warn  us 
against  proceeding  further — ^until  at  last  the 
whole  sea  became  clouded  with  hummocks, 
that  seemed  to  gather  on  our  path  in  magical 
multiplicity. 

"  Up  to  this  time,  we  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  island,  yet  I  knew  we  must  be  within  a 
Tery  few  miles  of  it;  and  now,  to  make  things 
quite  pleasant,  there  descended  upon  us  a 
UiidLer  fog  than  I  should  have  thought  the 
atmosphere  capable  of  sustaining :  it  seemed 
to  hang  in  solid  festoons  from  the  masts  and 
spars.  To  say  that  you  could  not  see  your 
hand,  ceased  almost  to  be  any  longer  figura- 
tive ;  even  the  ice  was  hid— except  those  frag- 
ments immediately  adjacent,  whose  ghastly 
brilliancy  the  mist  itself  could  not  quite  ex- 
tinguish, as  they  glimmered  round  the  vessel 
like  a  circle  of  luminous  phantoms.  The 
perfect  stillness  of  the  sea  and  sky  added 
very  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene ; 
almost  every  breath  of  wind  had  fallen; 
scarcely  a  ripple  tinkled  against  the  copper 
sheathing  as  the  solitary  httlc  schooner  glided 
along  at  the  rate  of  half  a  knot  or  so  an  hour, 
and  the  only  sound  we  heard  was  a  distant 
wash  of  waters;  but  whether  on  a  great 
ahore,  or  along  a  belt  of  solid  ice,  It  was  im- 
ponible  to  say.  At  last,  about  four  in  the 
morning,  I  fancied  some  change  was  going  to 
take  place;  the  heavy  wreaths  of  vapor 
aeemed  to  be  imperceptibly  separating,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more  the  solid  roof  of  gray 
ioddenly  spht  asunder,  and  I  beheld  through 
Hie  gap-— thousands  of  foet  overhead,  as  if 
lospended  in  the  crystal  aky— e  cone  of  illu- 
minated snow. 

'*You  can  imagine  my  delight  It  was 
really  that  of  an  anchonte  catching  *  glimpse 


of  the  seventh  heaven*  There  was  at  last  the 
long-sought-for  mountain  actually  tumbling 
down  upon  our  heads.  Columbua  could  not 
have  been  more  pleased  when,  after  nigbtM  of 
watching,  hcsaw  the  first  fires  of  a  new  hem- 
isphere dance  upon  the  water;  nor,  indeed, 
scarcely  less  disappointed  at  their  sudden  dis- 
appearance than  I  was,  when,  after  having 
gone  below  to  wake  Sigudr,  and  tell  him  we 
had  seen  bonA  fide  terra  firma,  I  found,  on 
returning  upon  dedL,  that  the  roof  of  mist 
had  closed  again,  and  shut  out  all  trace  of  the 
transient  vision.  At  last  the  hour  of  libera- 
tion came :  a  purer  light  seemed  gradually  to 
penetrate  the  atmosphere;  brown  turned  to 
gray»  and  gray  to  white,  and  white  to  trans- 
parent blue,  unti)  the  lost  horison  entirely  re- 
appeared, except  where  in  one  direction  an 
impenetrable  veil  of  base  still  hung  suspended 
firom  the  senith  to  the  sea.  Behind  that  veil 
I  knew  miist  lie  Jan  Mayen. 

^  A  few  minutes  more,  and  slowly,  silently, 
in  a  manner  you  could  take  no  count  o(its 
dusky  hem  first  deepened  to  a  violet  tinge, 
then  gradually  lifting,  displayed  a  lon^  fine  of 
coast — in  reality  but  the  roots  of  Beerenberg 
— dyed  of  the  darkest  purple ;  while,  obedi- 
ent to  a  common  impube,  the  clouds  that 
wrapped  its  summit  standing  in  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  6870  feet,  girdled  by  a  single 
aone  of  pearly  vapor,  fixnoa  underneath  whose 
floating  folds  seven  enormous  glacwrs  rolled 
down  into  the  sea !  Nature  seemed  to  have 
turned  scene-shifter,  so  artfully  were  the 
phases  of  this  glorious  spectacle  successively 
developed. 

''  Although--by  reason  of  our  having  hit 
upon  its  side  instead  of  its  nsrrow  end — ^the 
outline  of  Biount  Beerenberg  appeared  to  us 
more  like  a  sugar-k>af  than  a  spire— broader 
at  the  base  and  rounder  at  the  top  than  I 
had  imagined-— in  siae,  color,  and  efiect  it  fiur 
surpassed  any  thing  I  had  anticipated.  The 
glaciers  were  quite  an  unexpected  element  o^ 
beauty.  Iniagine  a  mighty  river  of  as  great 
a  volume  as  the  Thames,  started  down  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  bursting  over  every  im- 
pe<}iment,  whirled  into  a  thousand  eddies, 
tumbling  and  raging  firom  ledge  to  ledge  in 
quivering  cataracts  of  foam,  then  suddenly 
strudL  rigid  by  a  power  so  instantaneous  in  its 
action,  that  even  the  froth  and  fleettng  vrreaths 
of  spray  have  stiffmed  to  the  immutabiHty  Oi 
sculpture.  Unless  you  had  seen  it,  it  would 
be  almost  imposribk  to  eooesive  the  stnmg 
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nets  of  the  contrast  between  the  actual  tran- 
quility of  these  silent  oystal  riyers  and  the 
fiolent  descending  energy  impressed  upon 
their  exterior.  You  must  remember,  too, 
all  this  is  upon  a  scale  of  such  prodigious 
magnitude,  that  when  we  succeeded,  subse- 
quently, in  approaching  the  spot — where, 
with  a  leap  like  that  of  Niagara,  one  of  these 
glaciers  plunges  down  into  the  sea— the  eye, 
no  longer  able  to  take  in  its  fluml  charaoter, 
was  content  to  rest  in  simple  astonishment  at 
what  then  appeared  a  lucent  precipice  of 
gray-green  ice,  nsing  to  the  height  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  above  the  masts  of  the 

vessel" 
As  soon  as  they  had  got  a  little  over  their 

first  feelings  of  astonishment  at  the  pano- 
rama thus  suddenly  revealed  by  the  lifting  of 
the  fog.  Lord  Dufforin  and  his  companions 
began  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best 
way  of  getting  to  the  anchorage  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island.  They  were  still  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  shore  and  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  round  which  they 
would  have  ^o  pass,  lay  abou£  five  leagues 
oS,  bearing  west  by  north,  while  between 
them  and  the  land  stretched  a  continuous 
breadth  of  floating  ice.  We  need  not  detail 
all  the  elaborate  manoeuvrings  by  which  tLey 
worked  the  vessel  among  the  hummocks; 
finding,  more  than  once,  after  making  some 
little  progress  by  arduous  efibrts,  that  there 
was  "no  thoroughfare"  in  the  direction 
dhosen,  and  nothing  was  left  them  but  to  turn 
back,  and  toy  their  fortune  through  some 
other  passage.  They  could  efiect  no  landing 
on  the  western  coast ;  they  put  about  and 
tried  the  eastern,  «nd  had  no  better  success. 
Worse  than  this,  on  attempting  to  retrace 
their  course  they  found  themselves  in  danger 
of  being  ice-locked .  The  wind  having  shifted, 
it  was  now  blowing  right  down  the  path 
along  which  they  had  picked  their  way ;  and 
in  order  to  return,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
work  the  ship  to  windward ''  through  a  sea  as 
thickly  crammed  with  ice  as  a  lady's  boudoir 
is  with  furniture."  "Moreover,"  says  the 
noble  navigator,  "it  had  become  evident, 
firom  the  obvious  closing  of  the  open  spaces, 
that  some  considerable  pressure  was  acting 
upoa  the  outside  of  the  field ;  but  whether 
originating  in  a  current  or  the  change  of 
vrind,  or  another  field  beung  driven  down 
upon  it,  I  could  not  tell.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
out  we  must  get,  imless  we  wanted  to  be 
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cracked  like  a  wabut-shell  between  the  drift* 
ing  ice  and  the  solid  belt  to  leeward ;  so, 
sending  a  steady  hand  to  the  helm — forthese 
unusu^  phenomena  had  begun  to  make  some 
of  my  people  lose  their  heads  a  Httle,  no  one 
on  board  having  ever  seen  a  bit  of  ice  before 
— ^I  stationed  myself  in  the  bows,  while  Mr. 
Wyse  [the  sailing  master]  conned  the  vessel 
from  the  square-yard.  Then  there  began  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  exciting  pieces  of 
nautical  manoeuvring  that  can  be  imagined* 
Every  single  soul  on  board  was  summoned 
upon  deck ;  to  all  their  several  stations  and 
duties  were  assigned,  always  excepting  the 
cook,  who  was  merely  directed  to  make  him- 
self generally  useful  As  soon  as  everybody 
was  ready,  down  went  the  helm,  about  came 
the  ship,  and  the  critical  part  of  the  businesi 
commenced.  Of  course,  in  order  to  vrind 
and  twist  the  schooner  in  and  out  among  the 
derious  channels  left  between  the  hummodu^ 
it  was  necessary  she  should  have  considerable 
way  on  her;  at  the  same  time,  so  narrow 
were  some  of  the  passages,  and  so  sharp  their 
turnings,  that  unless  she  had  been  the  moat 
handy  vessel  in  the  world,  she  would  have 
had  a  very  narrow  squeak  for  it  I  never 
saw  any  thing  so  beautiful  as  her  behariour. 
Had  she  been  a  living  creature,  she  could  not 
have  dodged,  and  wound,  and  doubled  with 
more  conscious  cunning  and  dexterity ;  and. 
it  was  quite  amusing  to  hear  the  endearing 
way  in  which  the  people  spoke  to  her,  eadi 
time  the  nimble  creature  contrived  to  elude 
some  more  than  usually  threatening  tongoe- 
of  ice. 

"  It  had  become  very  cold ;  so  cold,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Wyse — ^no  longer  able  ta  keep  a 
clutch  of  the  rigging — ^had  a  seveic:  tumUt 
from  the  yard  on  which  he  was  standing. 
The  vrind  was  freshening,  and  the  ice  vrat 
evidently  still  in  motion ;  but  although  very 
anxious  to  get  back  again  into  open  water, 
we  thought  it  would  not  do  to  go^away  with- 
out landing,  even  if  it  were  only  for  an  hoar. 
So  having  laid  the  schooner  right  under  the 
cliSf  and  putting  in  the  gig  our  old  discarded 
figure-head,  a  white  enaigBra  flag-stair,and 
a  tin  bifleoit-bos,  containing  a  paper  on  whidi 
I  had  hastily  written  the  sdiooner's  name,  the 
date  of  her  arrival,  and  the  names  of  all 
those  who  aailed  on  board,-v«e  pnUedashore. 
A  ribbon  of  beach,  not  won  tfaax  fifteen 
yards  wide,  composed  ef  ken  sand,  augite, 
and  pyroxene,   ruootBg   along   under   the 
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basaltic  precipice — upwards  of  a  thonsand 
feet  high — ^which  serves  as  a  kind  of  plinth 
to  the  mountain,  was  the  only  standing-room 
this  part  of  the  island  afibrded.  With  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  after  a  good  hour's 
limb,  we  succeeded  in  dragging  the  figure- 
head we  had  brought  on  shore  with  us,  up  a 
sloping  patch  of  snow,  which  lay  in  a  crevice 
of  the  cliff,  and  thence  a  little  higher,  to  a 
natural  pedestal  formed  by  a  broken  shaft  of 
rock;  where,  after  having  tied  the  tin  box 
round  her  neck,  and  duly  planted  the  white 
ensign  of  St.  George  beside  her,  we  left  the 
superseded  damsel,  somewhat  grimly  smiling 
across  the  fVozen  ocean  at  her  feet,  until  some 
Bacchus  of  a  bear  shall  come  to  relieve  the 
loneliness  of  my  wooden  Ariadne.** 

Meeting  with  nothing  of  interest,  they  soon 
determined  to  return  to  the  vessel ;  **  but — so 
rapidly  was  the  ice  drifting  down  upon  the 
island  —  we  fbund  it  had  already  become 
doubtful  whether  we  should  not  have  to  carry 
the  boat  over  the  patch  which,  during  the 
couple  of  hours  we  had  spent  on  shore,  had 
almost  cut  her  off  firom  access  to  the  water. 
If  this  was  the  case  with  the  gig,  it  was  very 
evident  the  quicker  we  got  the  schooner  out  to 
sea  again  the  better.  So  immediately  we 
returned  on  board,  having  first  fired  a  gun  in 
.  token  of  adieu  to  the  desolate  land  we  should 
never  again  set  foot  on,  the  ship  was  put 
about,  and  our  task  of  working  out  towards 
the  open  water  recommenced."  It  was  a 
•  ^Bfflcult  matter  to  get  extricated  from  the 


Ice;  but  after  many  hours'  struggling,  the 
little  Foam  got  free  fi^m  it,  and  went  spank- 
ing away  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour 
in  a  direct  line  for  Hammerfest — a  port  which 
was  gained  after  eight  days'  sailing,  at  the 
rate  of  100  miles  a  day. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  fkt 
will  know  as  much  of  Jan  Mayen  and  its 
history  as  is  known  by  anybody  who  has  not 
visited  the  island.  As  Lord  Dufferin  himself 
only  knew  of  its  existence  four  ycnrs  before 
he  went  in  search  of  it,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  anybody  should  blush  for  the 
defidcncy  of  his  geographical  knowledge, 
should  this  be  the  first  time  he  may  have 
heard  of  it  Though  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  world,  Jan  Mayen  has  been  so  rarely 
visited,  that  few  persons,  even  among  arctic 
mariners,  could  render  any  account  of  it ;  and 
the  belief  has  been  current  in  some  quarters 
that  for  many  years  it  has  been  wholly  in- 
accessible. M.  Babinet,  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, made  a  statement  to  this  effect  in  the 
Journal  des  .D^ats,  as  lately  as  the  30th  of 
December  1856 — ^he,  apparently,  having  not 
then  received  intelligence  of  Lord  Dufferin's 
exploit  in  the  previous  summer.  It  is  now, 
however,  an  established  fact  that  the  island 
can  be  reached ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
other  spirited  yachtsmen,  emulating  his  lord- 
ship's bold  example,  will  seek  a  new  excite- 
ment in  making  it  the  olgect  of  somp  of  their 
seafaring  excursions. 


Reflbctions  or  MBTHTTSELAff.'— How  many 
men  are  there  who  have  ever  taken  into  their 
minds  the  full  meaning  of  those  nine  hundred 
sixty  and  nine  years  which  measure  the  life  of 
the  "oldest  inhabitant?*'  Figures  of  arith- 
metic are  empty  symbols — we  measure  them  by 
deeds.  One  summer's  liib  in  busy,  firuitftil 
lands- seems  longer  to  man's  heart  than  cen- 
turies At  the  frosen  pole.  Yet,  though  history 
records  nothing  of  tHe  labors  of  Methuselah, 

e  know  that  his  hours  did  not  "  slumber  nor 
sleep."  They  were  the  same  winged  messen- 
gers that  outrun  cashless  debtors  and  cut  short 
lovers*  dreams.  They  were  the  same  swift- 
stepping- elves,  0  iiided  beauty !  whoro  fbrked 
teeth  trod  thy  dimples  into  wrinkles.  The  time 
that  waited  so  long  on  Methuselah  was  the 
same  striding  skeleton  that  swings  •a  pitiless 
•eythe  io  Ihe  pages  of  the  New  England  Primer. 
.His  fields >wert  mowed  less  frequently  than 


tiow,  but  they  yielded  heavier  erops.    "For 
there  were  giants  in  thoee  days. ' ' 

We  have  measured  the  age  of  Methuselah 
only  by  the  sun-dial.  Let  us  take  the  coil  of 
the  life,  the  nine  hundred  sixtv  and  nine  years 
of  his  pilgrimage,  and  roll  It  out  from  this 
present  over  a  past  which  history  has  lighted. 
It  stretches  back  beyond  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims^b^yond  the  bri^ness  of  the  x^taw 
mation«  into  the  dim  twilight  of  the  middto 
ages;  back  beyond  the  new  birth  of  a  eonti 
nent;  beyond  Agincourt,  and  Crcesy,  and  East- 
tings,  and  over  the  graves  of  twenty-five  gene- 
rations, to  the  very  childhood  of  the  English 
people?  William  the  Conqueror,  if  he'  should 
rise  at  this  day  to  confound  the  ambitious 
names  which  claim  to  have  '*  come  over  "'with 
him,  woun  be  younger,  by  one  hundred  yean, 
thaa  Methuselah  was  wheo  ^  died  ! 
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HE  COMMERCIAJU  BS8ULT  OF  AN  IM- 
PROVED POLICY  IN   INDIA. 

Ax  a  time  when  there  ib  bo  much  doubt 
and  wayering  aa  to  the  policy  upon  which 
India  should  be  governed — ^when  there  is  so 
much  disposition  to  regard  the  people  as  so 
peculiar,  the  circumstances  of  the  country  as 
so  exceptional,  that  no  ordinary  principles 
can  be  applied  to  them — when  a  detail  of 
horrors  and  atrocities  such  as  never  before 
darkened  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country  may  predispose  the  public  mind  to 
listen  to  doctrines  which  its  good  sense  would 
otherwise  regard  as  dangerous  and  unsound, 
it  may  be  well  to  recall  attention  to  the  best 
proo&  which  we  can  have  of  the  real  pro- 
gress and  condition  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  utter  &ilur6  of  predictions 
based  upon  the  narrow  principles  which  were 
long  advocated  in  respect  to  India.  At  the 
present  moment  it  is  particularly  needful  not 
to  confound  two  things  which  are  altogether 
disconnected — ^the  mutinous  element  and  the 
mass  of  the  population.  If  there  be  one 
thing  more  apparent  than  another  in  the 
events  which  have  latterly  been  witnessed  in 
the  North-West  Provinces,  it  is  that  the  an* 
tagonism  to  English  rule  is  confined  to  the 
army,  and  almost  exclusively  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  composed  of  high-caste  natives, 
who  have  deeply  seated  in  their  minds  the 
traditions  of  ancient  rule  and  power,  divided 
between  the  Mahometan  and  the  Brahmin, — 
and  to  such  small  portion  of  the  population 
as  they  can  immediiately  influence  or  coerce. 
It  is  certain  that  if  there  had  been  any  gene- 
ral disaffection  to  EngUsh  rule  among  the 
masses  of  the  people,  it  must  have  exhibited 
itself  in  a  far  more  general  and  unmistakeable 
form  than  it  has  done  upon  this  occasion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  great  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion know  well  that  the  real  issue  at  this 
present  juncture  is  the  ascenc^cy  of  the 
Mahometan  or  the  Brahmin  rule  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  maintenance  of  English  authority 
on  the  other ;  and  they  still  know  enough  of 
the  leading  characteristics  and  main  aim  of 
both  to  know  which  to  desire,  and,  as  far  as 
they  can,  which  to  support  Taken  abstract- 
edly, the  English  rule  in  India  may  be  as 
faulty  and  capable  of  as  much  improvement 
as  its  worst  enemies  assert  i  but  taken  com- 
paratively with  the  ancient  rule  of  our  oldest 
possessiooa,  or  with  those  provinoet  which  till 


lately  were,  or  which  still  are,  mider  native 
rule,  so  far  as  the  pe(^  axe  concerned,  the 
contrast  is  so  strikhig  in  all  that  secures  their 
real  happineas  and  progress,  that  we  may  be 
quite  certain  they  will  never  willingly  abandon 
the  one  for  the  other.  As  far  as  there  is 
design  at  all  in  these  mutinous  outbreaks,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  proceed  flrom  a  futile  am- 
bition to  e£fect  a  military  despotism  through 
^  instrumentality  of  a  corrupted  army. 
The  only  actors  or  even  abettors  that  can  be 
traced  in  the  movement  are  ambitious  native 
chiefs  and  a  depraved  and  pampered  high- 
caste  soldiery,  who  are  by  habit,  by  nature, 
by  prejudice,  and  by  tradition,  further  re- 
moved from  nine-tenths  of  the  p<^ulatiQa  of 
India,  and  ttom  those  who  oonstitute  all  that 
is  valuable  in  a  productive,  industrial,  and 
sound  sense,  than  the  settled  foreigners  of 
whatever  country  they  may  be.  If  ever  a 
great  nation  is  to  be  formed  out  of  native 
elemeuts  in  India,  it  will  not  be  by  reducing 
the  privileged  castes  to  a  useful  amalgama- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  population,  but  by 
raising  the  social  status  and  self-respeot  of  the 
middle  and  industrial  classes.  It  is,  thwe- 
fore,  above  all  things  necessary,  in  making 
up  our  minds  to  the  best  plans  for  the  future 
government  of  India,  that  we  should  not 
commit  the  grave  error  of  confounding  t^eee 
two  elements  of  native  society )  but  that  we 
should  distinguish  between  the  restless  ambi- 
tion of  the  few  who  constitute  the  privileged 
castes,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
constitute  the  productive  and  industrial  classes, 
and  whose  condition  must  be  improved  in 
proportion  as  good  government  affords  secux^ 
ity  for  person  and  property,  and  as  wise  laws 
tend  to  develop  the  marvelous  resourcee  of 
their  soil.  Our  policy  should  be  by  the 
sternest  means  to  suppress  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  one,  and  by  a  firm  but  mild 
and  just  administratioa  to  encourage  the  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  the  other. 

Again,  we  must  beware  how  we  fall  into 
the  error  of  believing  that  the  course  which 
we  have  hitherto  pursued  in  India  has  been 
based  upon  false  and  erroneous  principles 
only  in  consequence  of  this  military  out- 
break. The  better  principles  which  have 
latterly^prevailed  in  our  government  of  India 
4ate  only  firom  a  very  recent  period.  True, 
we  have  held  India  for  a  century ;  but  it  is 
only  since  1B34 — little  more  than  twenty 
years — that  full  effsct  has.  been  given  to  the 
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wise,  enlightened  and  firee  principles  of  gov- 
ernment acknowledged  by  the  Act  of  1814. 
Has  the  experiment  been  successful?  Before 
the  termination  of  the  Company's  monopoly 
therb  were  many  who  predicted  the  impossi- 
bility of  governing  India  upon  free  principles 
— ^who  contended  that  exclusive  control  and 
strict  monopoly  were  absolutely  necessary 
equally  for  the  administration  of  law,  and  for 
the  conduct  of  .trade.  What  are  the  facts  of 
twenty  years'  experience  P  If  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  people  of  India  in  their  masses, 
and  to  throw  out  of  consideration  the  privil- 
eged castes  whose  essential  creeds  teach  them 
that  all  the  productive  classes  exist  only  for 
their  uses  and  their  benefit,  then  we  shall  find 
in  all  that  is  accepted  as  a  ^roof  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  people  remarkable  evidences  of 
ipiprovement  and  progress: — we  shall  find 
every  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the 
enlightened  policy  of  free  intercourse,  and 
every  reason  for  not  retracing  our  steps, 
whether  with  regard  to  the  external  policy 
by  which  the  trade  of  India  has  been  made 
free,  or  the  internal  policy  by  which  the  na- 
tive population  has  been  more  and  more 
identified  and  brought  into  contact  with  the 
European  settlers.  The  remarkable  increase 
in  the  trade  of  India  during  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  is  a  proof  not  only  of  the  enlarged 
means  and  the  increased  desire  of  the  people 
to  consiune  foreign  luxuries,  but  even  more  so 
of  their  progress  in  the  productions  of  the 
soil ;  for  it  is  an  essential  fact  to  bear  in  mind 
that  important  to  this  country  as  the  export 
trade  to  India  may  be,  and  greatly  as  it  has 
increased,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  our 
import  trade  is  even  more  important  and  has 
increased  even  more  rapidly.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  habits  of  the  native 
population  of  India  are  not  only  of  the  sim- 
plest but  of  the  most  stationary  character. 
Their  food,  their  clothing,  their  dwellings 
remain  unchanged,  whatever  their  prosperity 
or  increasing  wealth.  Their  produce  increases 
in  quantity  and  as  much  so  in  value,  but  their 
expenditure  remains  nearly  the  same.  The 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  shape  of  the 
precious  metals  is,  therefore,  rapid  whenever 
India  is  prosperous.  It  may  be  said,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  exports  of  merchan&se  from 
India  greatly  exceed  the  imports,  and  that, 
even  after  allowing  for  the  three  millions  of 
Indian  revenue  that  is  annually  remitted  to 
this  country  for  a  portion  of  the  Government 
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expenditure,  there  is  always  a  large  balaiioe 
to  be  received  in  the  precioua  metala.  Bot 
the  progress  of  India  of  late  yean*  is  shown 
in  every  department  of  its  trade  and  prodno- 
tion.  Let  us  only  look  at  the  following  fbdi 
and  consider  their  import. 

1.  In  1834-35,  when  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ceased  to  be  a  trading  company,  and 
when  the  full  benefits  of  a  wiser  poliqr  were 
.extended  both  to  the  external  trade  and  in- 
temal  administration  of  India,  the  value  of 
the  entire  imports  from  all  quarters  into 
India  was  £4,261,000— the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports to  all  countries  was  £7,993,000;  the 
amount  of  treasure  im}k)rted  was  £1,893,000 
while  that  exported  was  £194,000,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £1,699,000 — ^the  remainder  of  the 
balance  representing  the  portion  of  the  In- 
dian revenue  remitted  to  England  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Qovemment — ^that  is,  that 
in  merchandij^  and  treasure  India  received  Ibr 
all  the  surplus  produce  exported  £5,960,000. 

It  would  be  tedioiis  to  trace  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  trade  of  India  firom  year  to 
year.  For  the  purpose  of  our  present  axgo- 
ment  it  is  enough  to  show  what  were  th 
facts,  in  1855-56,  the  last  year  fbr  which  the 
official  accounts  have  been  published.  Jn 
that  year  the  imports  of  merchandize  into 
India  had  increased  firom  £4,261,000  in 
1034-35  to  £17,274,000 ;— bnt  the  exports  of 
merchandize  had  increased  finvm  £7,993,000 
to  no  less  than  £25,494,000^ — the  balance 
being  adjusted  by  an  importation  of  treasure 
to  the  amount  of  £12,356,000  against  an 
export  of  treasure  to  the  amount  of  £2,046^ 
000.  Instead,  therefore,  of  India  recei^ng 
in  merchandize  and  treasure  fbr  her  soiphis 
produce  £5,960,000  in- 1834-35,  she  received 
in  1855-56  no  less  than  £27,584,000;  and 
the  imports  of  treasure  alone  during  the  last 
five  years  cannot  be  stated  at  less  than  £40r 
000,000. 

When  we  look  at  these  facts  simply  in  the 
mass,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  their  eonse- 
quenees  upon  the  individual  native  produeae 
in  the  remote  districts  of  India  :- 
less  it  is  certain  that  they  must  be 
sively  felt.  But  the  following  tables  taken 
firom  an  article  in  a  recent  inimber  of  the 
Calcutta  Review,  showing  the  quantitief  of 
the  principal  articles '  produced  in  Bengal 
which  had  been  received  at  Calentta  in  the 
two  years  which  we  have  been  compeiiiig 
will  perhaps  produce  a  more  vivid  ii 
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of  the  rapid  ttrida  vUeh  the  Indian  cultiTa-  by  studying  the  «mw  u  veil  a*  tlie  pnt  that 
the  publio  it  likely  lo-  urriTe  at  the  truth. 
Some  extraela  from  Mr.  Luard'i  work  we  *haU 
lay  before  our  readen,  m  order  that  they  may 
tee  the  notion  aa  to  the  csuaea  of  the  out- 
break that  he  haa  formed.    Hi*  iatroduetum 
ia  as  folloiTB  :— 

"  Whenever  the  reoonatructora  of  our  Indian 
empire  lucceed  in  rettiug  through  the  maie 
of  guble  wtiich  irill  as  uiual  be  inlerpooed 
to   mialead   them,  they   will    find   that  the 
present  diuiateri  in  India  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  culpable  apathy  of  th^ 
British  nation,  the  utter  iodiffareiwe  it  haa 
always  maniieated  to  the  afiaira  of  that  conn- 
The  increaae  of  the  production'of  silk  and  ^T.  ««'<1.  i»*  «»™wj«nt  ignoranoe  of  what 
......        '^  ,  ,      most  concctna  the  bappmeaa  and  welfiue  of « 

„iBoha.be«id«,»pon  .  ..r;  Wg.  .oJ.,  ^^  au,i,b.iiiiT^"™«U>  -t  U» 
and  flax  is  rapidly  becoming  an  article  of    „i,ole  human  race. 

extensive  cultivation.  In  1812-03  the  value  "  At  the  cloae  of  the  charter  granted  in 
of  it  exported  from  Calcutta  was  £7,300,  and  IS33  for  twenty  year*,  the  people  of  IndiSi 
it  rose  in  1S54-d9  to  £39/>00.  groaning  under  the  most  gallins  tyranny  the 

Now  it  U  impossible  to  look  at  these  facts  ivorld  ever  beheld— a  tyranny  which  haa  been 
and  not  to  recognirc  in  them  a  striking  proof  ?bly  depicted  by  the  Ltte  Sir  Cbarle.  Napier, 
-.,     .  .    °  .^    ,,,        ,..  ".'^      .  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the   TiMUttt 

of  the  mcreasmg  prosperity  of  the  culUvatora  of  ^  j  ^^^^  ISgjl-^  the  close  of  that 
tiie  soil,  who  constitute  at  least  nine-tenths  of  charter  the  people  of  India  did  endeavor  by 
the  native  population  of  India ; — and  at  the  every  means  in  their  power  to  rouse  the 
eame  time  to  feel  that,  whatever  may  have  people  of  England  to  a  oonsideralion  of4heir 
been  the  imperfections  of  English  rule,  it  haa  wnmgs.  The  press  teemed  with  acooaationB 
at  least  resulted  in  a  greatly  improved  condi-  fg"""'  "«"  ">  ?«««'  name*  and  facta  were 
tion  of  the  best  and  most  hopeful  porUon  of  ^,™«'''  *>'?■"«  •  '\  ^-  «">fidenUy  foretold 
.,  ,  ,  f_i    L        i^j  that  unless  the  requirements  of  the  people  of 

the  people,  and  may  aaffclybe  rehed  upon,  ^^  ^^^^  attended  to  they  woulTat^at 
not  alone  as  a  present  security  for  an  adher-  take  matters  jnto  their  own  hands ;  that  they 
ence  to  British  rule,  but  also  as  the  moat  could  no  longer  submit  to  be  robbed  by  pro- 
gratifying  prospect  for  the  future  greatness  of  cess  of  law  j  to  have  their  homes  desecrated 
our  Indian  empire;  and,  above  all,  they  ^^  their  reli^on  insulted,  with  the  fiilleat 
should  warn  us,  in  formbg  an  opuiioo  of  the  "Ppwval  of  men  who  proclahned  themaelvea 
present  crisis  b  India,  and  of  the  best  plans  )?,''=  .^T  "P"?"^^"  °^  right  and  wrong. 
',  '...'..---         The  charter,  however,  was  renewed,  aa  uauaJ, 

of  governing  in   the  future,  to  d»erumnate   ,nt  j^j^^^  ^^^^^     ji,^  ^^i^  „,  j^^ 

between  the  mobves  and  objects  of  a  traitor-  ^aw  (hat  they  were  once  more  leaaed  out  to 

ous  army,  and  the  wishes  end  interests  9t  an  their  former  tyrannical  masters :  and  aa  this 

industrious,  peaceful,  and  patient  people.  renewal   haa   ^ways   been  a  signal  for  the 

officers  of  Government  to  throw  adde  ail 

trim  tte  PnM,  IV  Stpt  decency,  I  can  only  suppoae  the  doiags  in 

An  Addrat  to  ike  ReeoiulTiiclort  of  our  India  m   1S34-M-A6  to  have  been  pretM 

Indian  Empire.   By  Robert  Danes  Lusrd,  much  what   they  ware  in  1S94-30--36,  and 

]atc  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  London  :  subsequently,  until  inquiry,  auch  as  it  was, 

Effingham  Wilson.  came  round. 

Timet  that  the  present  revolt  in  India  is  the  ^.t„  !„„  ,uch  vioUtiona  of  the  law  as  I 

buit  of  pampering  and  petting,  the  oaiHice  of  have  witoeaied  brought  home  to  every  man's 

a  spoiled  people  towards  a  too  indulgent  and  house,  to  be  denied  all  justice  on  the  spot  j 

paternal  Govemmentwilldowell  to  read  this  to  be  referred  to  EnglancC  and  then  to  spend 

pamphlet,  which  is  written    in  rather  un-  ^^  «•*  °f  their  live*  between  the  Court  of 

mewured  language  by  an  extreme  partisan  Plf*^"  ""1  tlie  ^owd  of  Control-which 

-»  .i.„       ^-.Z.JL^     Ti,—  ■       .k-      iL  latter  upon  one  occasion  (MeerJaflfcerAlees 

of  the  opposite  view     There  >.  nothmg  hke  ^j  .^^^  ^^  ^J)    b-  the  mouth  of 

bearing  both  sides  of  a  itoiy,  and  it  is  only  iu  Jnrfdent,  that  if  the  pititiwier  moowded 
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in  obtaining  iufltice  it  would  lodnoe  numbera 
of  other  natives  to  (bllow  hia  eunptc.  and 
the  India  Boud  would  then  be  beuegcd  by 
pCtitioDen  fbrredreM;  tofiod  in  ihott,  iliut 
although  the  Britiih  Ptrliament  enact  laws 
they  do  not  take  care  that  these  lawi  ari.'  not 
made,  as  they  have  been,  instrumenta  of 
tjTanny. 

"  So  outrageoui  is  the  villainy  which  I  h  avt 
witnessed,  that,  ne«t  to  the  inhmnan  ctindiicl 
of  the  natives  in  thete  mutinies,  nothing  t^uve 
me  so  low  an  opinion  of  their  charactpn  n<i 
the  manner  in  which  tb^  quietly  looked  on 
and  saw  whole  communilieB  pillaged  t>y  llie 
officers  of  Oovernmcnt,  European  and  unlive. 
I  was  at  one  time  yidgc  and  magisttati  of  a 
place  BO  pillaged,  and  ny  such  means  rrdureil 
lo  an  niter  mass  of  moral  and  ^hysiciil  di'- 
R-adation ;  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  ]>rc>\Td 
Inat  my  experience  was  not,  as  it  eouJd  tioi 
be,  eingolar,  by  declanng  that  the  Gorenioi- 
Oraeral  of  India  did  not  know  that  bis  uu-n 
camp  was  at  once  a  scene  and  a  cause  of 
cursM  on  OUT  venr  name. 

"  Who,  then,  shall  wonder  at  an  ou^liif^k 
wUck  practical  men  dvflared  imminfrnt  v.n\i->.^ 
India  were  better  governed  P  Whenw^hiar 
of  ontbreaka  b  native  States  (an  oppojriiniiv 
whidi  we  always  seize  lo  appropriate  tl.tiii  lo 
oonrives),  we  Invariably  impute  tht'in  to 
tyranny.  If  the  people  of  a  country  tliinw 
at  one  Oovennnent,  it  is  with  the  hope  rif  oli- 
taining  a  better;  and  lean  take  npon  myself 
to  say  tbat  a  irorse  tiiey  never  can  havp  than 
tint  wbidt  has  broiwfat  malten  lo  this  pass 
irithus. 

"In  no  Government  that  ought  to  Ik-  per- 
mitted to  eiial,  or  that  can  possibly  eiM  T: 
any  length  of  lime  seciirety,  can  outrag 
itrakial  robberies,  such  as  I  have  wib  '  : 
De  perpetrated  and  upheld.  Yetthe  I.  i  ■■ 
Parliament  and  the  British  poblic  have  aiiiK  ii  u 
KKh  a  Government  to  flourish  tmqaesliored. 
Now,  however,  that  the  spectacle  afibnltd  bv 
that  country  hai  at  last  turned  the  eyes  ot 
the  world  towards  ladian  matters,  tliL-  truth 
may  perhaps  leak  out,  in  spite  of  the  Cinirt 
of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control,  wlui 
have  been  bo  long  playins  into  one  anuthor's 
bands,  and  been  conuptmg  everybody.  At 
all  events  I  will  lend  my  assistance  V>  tli- 
promulgation  of  the  trutn,  and  only  i<v:<; 
that  I  cannot  (to  quote  the  language  u-i  :1  <  i 
me  in  the  Londox  Mail  of  January  9,  1  > '  I  < 
reveal,  under  clmimilances  which  wot.' 
ame  a  wide  publlrity  and  eitcniivc  ] 
of  my  evidence,  Ihoae  monBtrouB  perv. 
of  justice  to  which  I  have  been  foi  .  ■ 
enaeavDuring  to  direct  the  public  atten;,-;!.' 

Hr.  Luard  then  proceeds  to  nalte  u  num- 
ber of  statements,  as  he  avers,  on  Uk  o»ri 
knowledge,  legirJug  the  iofquitlM,  and  mis- 


government,  and  eorniption  that  prevail.  He 
winds  up  these  by  tellitig  us  tbat  one  of  Us 
own  aaaistaata,  a  Bombay  dvilian,  caused  the 
death  of  a  native  by  beating  him  and  having 
urine  put  down  bis  throat  by  the  lowest  oaate 
that  could  be  procured,  having  previously 
with  his  own  hands  dragged  him  to  prison  t^ 
rope  tied  about  his  beels,  beating  him  with 
bridle  on  the  ba^  all  the  way.  And  fbr 
doing  this  he  adds  tbat  the  civUian  escaped 
scot-free.  He  saya  that  a  commander-in-chief 
India  once  ordered  hia  aide-de-camp  to 
shoot  a  trooper  of  the  Bengal  cavalry,  and 
that  the  trooper  was  shot  aeoordingly  and 
the  case  hushed  up.  He  affirms  that  he  has 
known  respectable  native  officers  tied  up  and 
flogged  before  the  whole  regiment,  and  then 
dismissed,  without  any  sort  ot  inquiry  i  and 
that,  though  they  covplained,  the  cmumanding 
officer  was  related  to  Lord  Dalhouue,  and 
that  of  course  there  was  no  redreas. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ohorges  brought  by 
Mr.  Luord  against  our  rule,  and  he  winds  up 
his  pam{^et  as  follows : — 

"  Colonel  Sykea  says  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  this  mutiny  must  tAe  place.  It 
ought )  but  no  ioquiry  ever  has  taken  plooe 
yet  into  Indian  crimes,  limply  because  they 
are  too  disCTapeful  and  too  numerous;  but 
the  affairs  of  India  have  now  become  history. 
Ita  people  have  thrown  off  our  rule,  and  this 
they  never  would  have  done  had  we  governed 
them  belter  than  their  native  princes :  nor 
would  anvthing  htm  caused  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  to  coml»ne  saving  a  great  com- 
mon cause ;  and  no  other  cause  yet  assigned 
would  afiect  the  pidudices  of  both.  This 
outbreak  has  been  foreseen  for  years.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  foretold  it ;  sc^  md  the  free 

at  so  did  the  natives  themselves  t  so  did 
did  every  honest,  practicel  man  who 


the  last  inciting 
cause  of  it  by  bringing  so  large  a  number  of 
Bengal  sepoys  under  oar  rule  |  but  the  ori- 
gin of  the  revolt  is  to  be  found  entire  in  these 
pages,  and  need  not  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 
"And  now, reconstructorsoftbe Indian  em- 
pire, say  what  "hall  be  done  with  this  people 
of  whom  rightly  or  wrongly  yon  have  a»- 
somed  the  government  and  all  its  t^arfbl  t*- 
Bponsibiltties  towards  Ood  and  men  t  Shall  the 
inn  which  never  sets  on  our  dominions  only 
ihine  on  this  portion  of  tbem  to  display  • 
scene  of  suffering,  degradation,  and  brutahty, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  crime,  corruption,  and 
rapacity  on  the  other,  which  the  uorld  has 
rarely  seen  equalled  and — in  ita  atrocious  de- 
tallaof  misery— nerar  mpauedP    ShoUwe 
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who  proudlf  canaida;  ounelves  Cae  salt  of 


U«  tall  have  lott  iU  savor  k 
it  be  tavored),  the  cbampioii-^  <>f 
the  pTomoten  of  civiliiatii>ii,  si 
commit  bf  the  handi  of  our  <.;<<v 
then  wilfull}'  ignore,  and  In  ii,- 
tion,  the  briber]',  corrupiiou,  I'^ili 
der,  and  tynnnjr  of  which  thow 


fiuntettidei  of  the  feiriul' reality  ?  What- 
e*er  the  iate  atrocities  may  Iinve  provtd  ihu 
natiTra  of  India  to  be,  we  have  luidertoken  to 
nile  them — and  we  canodt  escape  the  rf- 
uraRsibilities  that  rule  impones  un  uh.  'i'liu 
dky  of  reckoning-  mtuf  come,  if  it  be  nut  aU 
ready  at  tbe  doora.     Our  armits  may  recon- 

Ster  Indian  ground,  but  Iniilan  hearts  and 
a  great  object  of  our  mi«.«ioii  to  India  are 
lostToreTer.,  That  object  wa^  lo  hcntfit  our 
fellow-creatures,  advance  ibe  iitlercata  of  cEt- 
ilization,  and  aid  in  the  prapagatioo  of  Chria- 
tianity.  We  have  diagraced  God's  holy  name 
in  a  hcachern  land  i  we  liavc  delibcralely 
made  ourselves  a  cune  to  tho!-e  vrbom  It  was 
our  duly  to  have  protected  and  defended ;  we 
have  driven  Ihem  to  rebellion  by  our  own 
acta;  end  let  us  beware  lest  wbi'n  ihe  books 
are  opened  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  slain  at  DiHii  lie  not  de- 
manded at  our  hcnda;  togcilur  with  that  .if 
the  thousanda  our  loldiera  will  sby,  urged  by 
the  stern  necee^ity  ws  ourBelvea  liave  T>ri>- 
Toked!  It  is  in  vain  to  aend  out  eoldiers. 
Send  out  honest  men,  if  any  bontst  men  can 
be  found,  lo  undertake  the  tmk  of  imrifica- 
tion  i  let  juBtice   hold  the  balance  with  an 

Ziat  hand;  cease  lo  ahelve  ihc  juHt  com- 
inta  of  those  whom  you  bave  opjirt-sfiod  ; 
aboliah  the  torture  wlwae  exintcncc  no  shuiT- 
Hag  can  dissemble ;  equalize  taxation  ;  puii- 
ith  bribery  IL4  you  nowpuni'ib  bime^ty;  and 
put  down  tbe  reign  of  ignorance.  inca|iadiy, 
and  nepotism  at  home.  So  pcrbajis  it  may 
yet  be  time  to  lave  India.  If  not,  hope  not 
to  conijuer  her  iu  any  other  way,  but  rather 
deaire  it  to  be  expunged  from  tbp  list  of  our 
poaaeaainna  as  the  foulen  bKil  that  o\cr  dis- 
graced the  British  name." 

These  arc  the  Matemenix  nmde  by  Mr. 
Lnard,  and  which  are  based,  li.'  wijs,  on  his 
own  experience  a«  a  dvii  aerviini  nf  the  ('ijm. 
pany  for  many  years.  If  tli.;  nation  dij-ins 
U  maintain  its  character  fi>r  boncsty.  it  will 
compel  inquiry  into  them,  fijr  any  attempt  to 
blink  the  queadon  can  only  be  accepted  as  a 
tign  of  conscious  guilL  It  may  suit  tbe  pur- 
pose of  the  Ministers  to  try  aud  Riide  diacus- 
aion,  both  in  India  and  in  J'it]$;lund,  bi>cnn5t? 
they  know  that  the  farther  <ti>^n<ticjn  pro- 
ceed! the  deeper  will  be  the  evidence  that 
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thia  revolt  haa  beoi  oooMtoned  by  theii  own 
aiicoaduot,  inoapwdly,  and  neglect  But 
what  may  auit  the  purpoae  of  the  Ministan 
will  he  very  adverse  to  the  interc.ite  ot  the 
people  of  theae  realm*.  The  Mioiaten  ar* 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-norrav,  and  what  ia 
(aid  of  them  ia  toon  foi^ten ;  but  the  chatao- 
acter  of  the  natioa  will  be  irrecoverable  whea 
once  It  has  been  allowed  to  pau  away.  ir,thei]^ 
it  ia  the  same  England  that  it  once  was,  let  it 
do  it*  duty  manUdly,  be  the  oonaequenoe*  ta 
the  Cabinet  what  they  will  Let  it  (how  thitt 
if  it  haa  erred  in  ignoianoe  it  will  not  continiN 
to  ain  with  ita  eyea  open  i  and  that  if  like  Fran- 
ciaL  of  France  it  haa  kat  all beiidea  its  hotHTt 
it  is  not  pcepared  at  tbe  Indding  of  a  Piemier 
to  (acriflce  that  aa  well 


INDU  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Tbe  whole  country  meet*  on  thia  day  lo 
deplore  m  the  preeeoce  of  Ck>D  the  national 
viaitation  involved  in  the  Indian -Mutiny.  It 
i*  a  day  of  National  Humiliation,  and  ill 
suitable  aoeompanimoit,  national  aelf^eiamin- 
ation.  Wa  have  had  India  now  a  hundred 
year*,  and  what  Is  the  leaalt  ?  Is  it  good, 
bad,  or  inthfferentP  The  lution  is  on  thia 
day  (uppoaed  aolemuly  to  review  its  Indian 
policy,  to  aak.  itaelf  what  good  it  has  done, 
and  what  proportion  such  good  bear*  to  the 
means  it  haa  had  at  ila  command. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  tor 
which  we  ought  to  consider  ouiselvea  to  hold 
India  i*  the  future  Christianity  and  civiliartion 
of  the  people.  It  will  be  said  this  it  aiming 
high,  and  ao  it  i*,  but  until  tt  i*  proved  that 
thia  reault  ia  impostible  we  mtut  aim  at^t 
aa  B  Christian  nation  w^  have  no  other  altat-. 
native.  Some  lay  thi*  ia  impoaaibla.  There 
are  pbiloBophical  theorie*  to  thit  effect,  theoriaa 
about  races  and  what  they  are  tuaceptihle  oC 
And  even  before  the  theory  about  races  aprai^ 
up  the  itufiltUiona  of  Hindoatan  were  thought 
by  many  to  oppose  an  iireoistible  ohttacle  to 
Chriatianity.  Sidney  Smith  adopted  thit 
ground  in  an  eaaay  90  ytftr*  ago.  India  ha* 
in  fact,  acted  like  a  Meduwi'a  bead  upon  man} 
peraona,  lai  aoot  of  thoae  tlie  moat  intelli- 
gentthinker*.  It  bM  turned  them  into  *tane^ 
The  tight  of  the  ttam  fbaturea  of  that  rigid 
•jftem,  with  the  minda  of  the  nativca  locked 
'  a  iron  graap,  haa  chillsd  their  life-blood 
and  deadened  hope.  Whatcan  wedotgainit 
(ttch  inatitutiwa  acting  upon  auch  a  mwF 
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The  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  indeed  fear- 
fully strong.  Still,  even  apart  from  the  plain 
promise  of  revelation,  reason  itself  tells  us 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  can  pro- 
nounce againist  the  capacity  of  the  Hindoos 
for  civilization  and  Christianity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  individuals  among  them  do  become 
sincere  Christians.  And  when  we  talk  about 
the  capacity  of  a  race  as  such  we  talk  of  what 
we  know  nothing  about.  Who  can  possibly 
tell  what  there  is  or  is  not  in  a  race,  and  what 
may  be  made  of  it  P  It  is  a  hidden  vein 
which  facts  only  can  ultimately  disclose.  And 
in  the  meantime  we  are  bound  to  act  vrith  a 
view  to  the  very  "highest  result,  which  may, 
fbr  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be 
ultimately  attained. 

But  how  are  we  to  aim  at  the  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos  to  Christianity  P  Here  is  a 
puzzle  indeed.  The  Qospel  and  the  enb'ght- 
ened  morality  of  modem  times  alike  forbid 
U6  to  use  force,  and  the  sun  must  roll  back  to 
the  East  again  before  we  can  recall  to  life 
the  old  theory  of  persecution,  which  effected 
such  wonders  of  conversion  in  the  middle 
ages.  Charlemagne  and  his  Saxons  are  gone 
forever.  We  are  deprived  of  that  mighty 
engine  of  conversion,  and  what  have  we  in 
its  stead  P  We  have  the  appeal  to  the  ordi- 
nary evidences  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
great  fact  of  modem  Europe,  which  is.  a 
result  of  Christianity,  and  which  an  intelli- 
gent Hindoo  must  appreciate.  He  must  see 
that  Christianity  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  civilizing  and  renovating  principle  in 
the  world,  that  all  the  greatness  and  power 
we  see  in  the  ^orld  are  collected  with  it, 
and  that  whatever  that  vigorous  and  strong 
element  maybewhioh  mt^es  great  nations 
and  successful  ages,  and  which  produces 
growth  and  progress  among  mankind,  it  is 
never  found  except  in  C9mbination  with  Chris- 
tianity. This  is  a  remarkable  fact  which 
speaks  fbr  itself,  and  which  must  make  a  very 
powerful  impression  upon  Hindoo  intelligence. 
It  must  do  so  by  the  inevitable  laws  of  reason, 
and  the  more  it  is  dwelt  upon  the  more  must 
it  impress.  There  is  besides  this  a  higher 
appeal  to  the  rational  religious  principle  in 
the  human*  mind  as  di^nguished  from  the 
blind  and  animal  fiiith  on  which  Hindoo 
idolatry  depends.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
view  which  Christianity  presents  of  human 
life,  its  purpose,  and  its  results,  should  not 
strike  any  mind  in  which  the  light  of  nature 
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is  not  wholly  suppressed  by  fidse  tradition  as 
more  probable  and  more  reasonable  than  such 
a  wretched  meaningless  distortion  and  chaotic 
dream  as  that  which  composes  the  prospects 
and  destinies  of  the  Hindoo  believer.  How 
can  a  monstrous  syctem  of  endless  transmi- 
grations, or  eternal  nothingness,  compare  in 
point  of  naturalness  and  beauty  with  the 
simple  creed  of  the  Christian,  of  a  life  of 
trial  here,  and  endless  bliss  beyond  the  grave  P 
Can  the  two  creeds  be  compared  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  point'  of  interest  and  consolatory 
power,  in  point  of  harmony  and  congeniality 
with  our  natural  feelings  P  This  reasonable 
religion,  then,  must,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples so  well  laid  down  by  the  great  author 
of  the  Analogy,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
supersede  the  wild  and  distorted  schemes  of 
Orientalism, — schemes  which  have  no  real 
root  or  basis  in  our  nature,  but  which  depend 
wholly  on  the  external  pressure  of  a  system  of 
observances.  The  trae  inward  light  of  natural 
faith  must  have  a  tendency  to  supplant  the 
darkness  of  mere  credulity,  believing  in  what 
it  is  told  simply  because  it  is  told^it,  and 
swallowing  any  monster  of  a  fiction  which  the 
human  brain  can  conceive. 

These  are  our  means,  then,  of  conversion 
for  India,  but  we  need  not  say  that  hitherto 
they  have  failed  to  produce  any  effect  worth 
mentioning.  Nor  do  we  think  that  this  in 
itself  need  be  any  ground  for  self-humihation, 
or  be  among  the  facts  for  which  we  are  to 
reproach  ourselves  to-day.  Some  excellent 
people  think  it  in  itself  a  ground  for  the 
deepest  humiliation  that  we  have  not  already 
converted  a  large  part  of  India.  We  do  not 
agree  vrith  them  here.  We  do  not  at  all 
know  what  was  possible  to  be  done  in  this 
way.  We  are  not  responsible  for  resultSy  but 
we  are  responsible  for  any  actually  bad  part 
of  our  poli^  and  administration.  It  must  be 
allowed,  we  think,  that  for  a  long  time  we 
took  undue  advantage  of  the  necessity  we 
were  under  of  leaving  the  Hindoos  unre- 
stricted in  their  religion  positively  to  encour- 
age and  flatter  them  in  it  Those  were  mer- 
cantile days,  in  which  the  only  idea  of  India 
was  that  of  a  source  of  revenue.  The  nation 
was  stupidly  afraid  of  interfering  even  with 
the  most  inhuman  customs,  with  the  Suttee 
system,  with  the  Juggernaut  self-immolations. 
Nothing  was  to  be  touched,  for  fear  lest  the 
whole  native  population  should  rise  up  against 
us  on  the  suspicioii  thai  we  were  going  to 
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overthrow  their  religion.  This  was  a  gross 
'  abuse  of  the  principle  of  toleration,  of  whicK 
we  are  now  reaping  the  fhiit  in  the  fSastidious 
touchiness  with  whieh  the  Sepoys  resent  the 
slightest  and  most  unintentional  interference 
with  a  minute  detail  of  ritual.  We  flattered 
them  so  long  that  now  the  leiist  thing  is  felt 
as  a  grievance.  That  was  one  great  abuse. 
Another  was  the  state  of  English  society  in 
India  for  a  long  period.  It  is  quite  true  we 
have  improved  on  both  these. heads,  but  the 
effect  of  a  long  period  of  cowardly  policy  and 
■odal  license  is  not  easily  removed. 

"We  may  hope,  however,  now,  in  spite  of 
.the  cloud  at  present  over  our  heads,  for  better 
things.  Our  line  is  clear  with  respect  to 
India,  and  made  more  clear  by  experience. 
We  must  not  force  our  religion  upon  them, 
but  we  must  at  any  rate  show  them  that  we 
think  our  religion  true  and  theirs  false.  This 
is  the  very  first  step  in  the  conversion  of  a 
people,  and  yet  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  this  was  hardl}»  done ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  aimed  at  producing  the  very 
contrary  impression  upon  the  Hindoo  nyid, 
as  if  we  wanted  the  popular  impression  to  be 
that  we  were  indifferent  on  the  subject 
When  this  first  step  in  the  conversion  of  a 
people  has  been  taken  we  may  begin  to  think 
that  we  are  doing  something,  though  it  may 
still  be  long  enough  before  any  results  follow. 
The  future  of  India  is  hidden  from  us,  and  a 
veil  is  before  our  ^yes.  All  we  know  is  that 
*  great  causes,  and  causes  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  religion,  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
East.  It  is  a  new  experiment  Idtogether  in 
history,  the  propagation  of  European  ideas 
in  an  Oriental  population,  and  we  cannot 
possibly  tell  what  time  may  be  required  for 
the  working  of  such  an  experiment  The 
experiment  has  hitherto,  indeed,  Ba41y  failed, 
but  we  cannot  judge  at  all  of  its  ultimate 
success  from  the  working  of  one  centur}*.  A 
century  is  a  long  time  to  those  who  live  in  it 
or  near  it,  but  it  is  not  a  long  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  If  English  rule — with 
all  the  influences,  religious,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual, accompanymg  it— goes*  on  in  India 
and  is  not  stopped,  nobody  can  possibly  tell 
what  the  effects  of  such  a  Government  and 
such  influences  will  be.  It  seems  to  stand  to 
reason  that  it  cannot  go  indefinitely  on  for  all 
time  and  produce  no  effects,  and  if  time  is  in 
our  &vor  here  we  have  a  stiong  ally,  for 
future  history,  like  past  geology,  it  rich  in 


tifne.  There  are  many  past  periods  tn«  the 
world's  history  in  which  a  century  does  not 
figure  as  a  very  active  or  productive  agent, 
A  century  did  not  do  very  much  in  the  I^Hneveh 
period,  or  the  period  of  the  Shepherd  SLingt 
of  Egypt  A  century  did  not  do  much  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Saxon  Egbert  and  Saxon 
Athelstan,  or  between  Saxon  Athelstan  and 
Hardicanute;  a  century  did  not  do  much 
even  between  King  John  and  Edward  11.,  or 
between  Edward  II.  and  Richard  IIL  A 
century  did  not  do  very  much  in  Europe  for 
the  six  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation. 
There  were  seeds  sown  throughout  those 
times  which  afterwards  bore  fruit,  but  no 
great  actual  progress  was  made  from  one 
centiuy  to  another,  and  the  world  was  much 
the  same  at  the  end  of  a  century  as  it  had 
been  at  its  beginning.  It  will  be  said  that  a 
century  does  a  good  deal  when  the  world  has 
once  begun  to  advance,  but  the  Eastern 
world  has  not  begun  its  march,  and  we  are 
concerned  now  with  the  East.  A  century 
then,  is  no  test  of  India's  susceptibility  of 
change.  The  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were 
sown  during  many  stationary  centuries,  and 
came  up  in  an  active  and  eventful  one  at  last 
It  is  contrary  to  true  philosophy  to  despair 
about  India.  An  unknown  future  is  before 
us,  which,  under  God's  providence,  may 
mature  and  develope  the  seeds  of  truth  in- 
definitely, and  produce  movements  of  thought 
in  that  part  of  the  world  of  which  we  have 
now  no  conception. 
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Sm  Charles  Napier  is  always  amusing, 
and  no  man  was  ever  amusing  without  being 
instructive.  With  unconscious  instinct  he  is 
playing  a  useful  part,  and  rendering  to  his 
country  that  service  which  his  own  element 
denies.  He  represents  the  pent-up,  thwarted, 
crossed,  half-b%hted  energy  of  our  race,  and 
so  starts  the  grand  question  how  to  give  it 
free  vent  and  turn  it  to  good  purpose.  He 
wants  to  be  at  Lucknow  or  Delhi,  with  any- 
body to  back  him — ^with  4,000  Bury  artisana 
if  he  cannot  have  sailors  or  soldiers.  That 
is  everybody's  feeling  wherever  you  go.  Otu: 
continental  neighbors  taunt  us  with  not  send- 
ing out  volunteers,  but  they  forget,  first,  that 
our  whole  army  and  navy  are  volunteers; 
then,  that  those  people  who  have  not  em- 
braoed  theae  profeiikms  have  genorallyiqiiie^ 
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thing  else  to  do  by  this  time ;  then,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  do  not  ofier  much  enoour- 
agement  to  this  sort  of  service,  and  most  men 
find  the  thing  simply  impossible.  Yet  we 
should  all  like  a  little  fighting,  and  we  long 
to  be  there,  and  fancy  to  ourselves  how  we 
should  do  it,  if  the  laws  of  space  and  time 
and  a  few  other  conditions  would  be  rather 
more  accommodating.  Of  course  we  have  our 
fiunilies,  our  estates,  our  patients,  our  clients, 
our  customers,  our  parishes  to  attend  to ;  and 
some  of  us  are  too  old,  too  lame,  too  blind, 
too  short-winded  for  work.  The  general  fate 
of  old  officers  is  not  encouraging.  How 
should  we  s^and  those  sunstrokes,  those 
marches  of  25  miles  with  the  glass  at  120, 
those  bivouacks  on  marshy  ground,  those 
orossbelts,  those  knapsacks,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  besides  ?  Were  it  not  for  these 
things  we,  too,  would  be  soldiers.  As  for 
sailors,  their  case  is  particularly  hard  just 
now.  They  cannot  get  a  chance.  Even 
when  the  contest  is  between  sea  and  land 
they  find  themselves  obliged  to  wait  for 
orders  from  the  land,  or  land  only  to  find 
themselves  fish  out  of  water.  But  there  u 
not  even  this  amphibious  character  about  the 
Indian  mutiny.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
continent,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  cataracts,  sandbanks,  and  deltas 
of  mud.  The  idea  of  turning  the  British 
navy  to  account  in  this  region  never  entered 
the  head  of  a  First  Lord,  and  scarcely  oc- 
curred anywhere,  except  at  Astle/s,  where  a 
middy  and  his  boatswain  are  now  nightly  in- 
vading harems,  rescuing  Hindoo  maidens, 
and  —  absit  omen  —  restoring  hereditary 
pritkcea.  But  a  new  era  is  dawning  on  the 
navy.  Captain  Peel  is  now  working  up  the 
Ganges  with  400  bluejackets,  and  we  shall 
live  to  sec  a  combination  of  ideas  only 
equalled  in  Ovid's  description  of  fishes  swim- 
ming through  the  branches  of  trees  and  stags 
cresting  the  ocean  wave.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
that  has  fired  Sir  Chirles'  ambition.  Indeed, 
we  would  give  something  to  see  him  started 
up  the  Ganges  with  half-a-dozen  steamers  as 
stifi*,  as  well  armed,  and  as  well  manned  as 
their  draught  would  allow,  and  under  no  vex- 
atious responsibility  to  the  Admiralty,  or  the 
Board  of  Control,  or  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,  or  the  Commandei^in-Chief,  or 
anybody  but  the  British  publkH  who  never 
forgive  shortcomings,  and  regard  the  moat 
culpable  rashness  with  resped  or  oompassion. 


INDU* 

But  why  should  not  the  volunteer  system 
be  applied  to  the  mvyP  What  ciboourage- 
ment  will  be  given  to  any  English  Gentleman 
who  will  properly  equip  a  little  steamer,  take 
her  up  to  Allahabad,  and  thence  proceed  on 
any- service  that  maybe  required?  As  for 
the  gunboats  of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  it  is  the 
old  stor}' — they  either  draw  too  much  water, 
or  carry  too  little  coal,  or  they  are  leaky,  or 
their  boilers  are  rusted  through,  or  they 
make  no  way  against  a  current,  and  the 
result  is  they ,  are  now  everywhere  except 
where  they  are  wanted.  But  cannot  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club  turn  thdr  energies  and 
their  money  to  some  better  account  than 
tacking  across  the  Channel  or  going  round 
and  round  the  Mediterranean?  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  Indian  authorities,  the 
game  will  be  over  in  May  i  but  nobody  can 
be  sure  of  that,  and  even  if  it  be  so,  a  few 
such  volunteers  might  arrive  in  Central  India 
in  time  to  finish  up  the  work.  We  shall 
not  have  a  man  too^much,  or  a  gun  too  much, 
or  a  boat  too  much,  in  India  next  May,  for 
801^  great  deeds  of  justice  and  humanity  are 
then  to  be  dfliJie,  and  an  imposing  force  will 
be  required.  It  is,  too,  quite  evident  that  we 
never  learn  any  thing  in  this  country  except 
by  the  slow,  costly,  painful,  and  ever  imper- 
fect process  of  experience.  The  art  of  river 
warfeure  is  in  its  infcnoy.  We  have  no  rivers 
here  to  call  out  our  talents  in  this  respect. 
We  have  had  naval  reviews,,and  land  reviews ; 
grand  promenades  out  to  sea  at  high  tide, 
and  grand  promenades  across  commons  and 
heaths  in  dry  weather.  Let  us  have  next  an 
amphibious  review — a  battle  of  gunboats  mth 
land  forces,  in  the  most  rapid,  most  slioally, 
most  shifting,  most  generally  chaotic  piece  of 
river  navagation  in  these  isles.  There  ought 
to  be  a  few  muddy  ereeks  and  treacherous 
bars,  and  enough  play  of  the  current  to  test 
the  power  of  the  engine,  the  crew,  or  the 
helm.  It  must  be  considered  tiiat  within  the 
last  twelvemonth  we  have  been  at  war  vrith 
nearly  all  Asia,  which  does  not  possess  a  sinr 
gle  maritime  Power,  and  lor  the  next  hun- 
dred years  will  not  give  occasion  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  single  frigate,  except  as  a  dep6t  or 
the  residence  of  an  Admiral  But  Asia  has 
plenty  of  rivers — drivers  that  periodically  be- 
come inUnd  seas,  and  that  are^  in  fact,  the 
highways  of  great  nations.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  ground  in  Asia — ^if  we  are  to 
fblfll   the  respoasibiiities   which  we  have 
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already  undertaken  in  those  regions,  and  if  we 
are  to  use  our  navy  and  eeonomiieour  army,  we 
ought  to  have  an  entirely  new  description  of 
armament  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  few  volun- 
teers, even  if  they  find  nothing  else  to  do, 
may  show  us  the  way.  Remember,  when 
India  is  over,  China  comes  on. 

Perhaps  Sir  Charles,  who  laments  so  keenly 
the  abeyance  of  the  navy  at  this  juncture,  as 
well  as  its  forced  inactivity  in.  the  last  war, 
can  oflbr  some  suggestions  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  our  sailors,  and  the  kind  oT  craft 
Baited  for  river  warfare.  We  will  venture 
to  say  that  Ciesar,  who  was  an  Admiral  as 
well  as  a  General,  and  a  first-rate  engineer 
besides,  would  have  had  a  very  suitable  and 
efl^tive  armament  by  this  time  on  the 
Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the  Ooomtee,  the  Gogra, 
the  Soane,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  now  in- 
vested with  any  thing  but  glorious  associa- 
tions. The  art  of  war  consists  in  a  perpetual 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end ;  and  as 
war  is  ever  changing  its  methods,  its  scene, 
its  weapons,  and  even  itp  men,  nothing  can  be 
done  without  always  keeping  up  with  thtm, 
and  running  a  race  of  invention.  For  any 
country  of  Asia,  where  our  vocation  now  ap- 
pears to  lie,  our  big  ships,  our  three-deckers, 
and  even  such  perfections  of  art  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  or  the  Agamemnon,  are  iCs 
useless  as  the  canoes  of  the  South  Sea  Is* 
hnders  or  the  coracles  of  our  British  ances- 
tors. We  sha!!  live  to  see  a  hundred  of  them 
Tot  at  their  moorings,  without  doing  any  ser- 
vice except  adding  a  thousand  or  two  to  the 
'^Sale  of  Old  Stores'*  in  our  financial  re- 
turns. We  have  had  a  few  *  cautions  "  lately 
as  regards  the  size  of  our  vessels  even  at 
open  sea  in  the  treacherous  navigation  of  the 
l^jistem  hemisphere.  One  of  Her  Majesty's 
frigates  has  touched  a  rock  and  gone  down 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river ;  and  five 
big  transports' have  touched  the  ground  in 
the  Straits  of  Sunda  or  thereabouts,  one  of 
them  to  her  cost  It  is  obvious  there  cannot 
be  equal  danger  with  vessels  of  less  drayght. 
Let  big  ships  be  used  in  their  place.  In  the 
open  Atlantic  the  Great  Eastern  will  be  a 
floating  island,  and  as  steady  and  safe  as 
where  she  now  stands.  But  happily  for 
small  people,  for  small  capitalists,  young  offi- 
cers without  friends,  and  generally  the  rising 
generation,  in  a  large  part  of  the  ocean,  not 
to  speak  of  the  rivers,  yoh  get  soondrogs, 
every  now  and  then,  at  twenty,  fifteen,  or  I 
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ten  feet.  There  must  be  craft  adapted  to 
this  moderate  depth,  and  people  must  be 
found  small  enough  to  take  charge  of  that 
craft.  Such  is  one  way  in  which  small  peo- 
ple get  a  chance,  though  the  big  people 
grudge  it,  and  would  deny  it  if  they  could. 
Give  them  a  chance  on  the  Ganges  and  its 
tributaries.  'See  what  can  be  done.  How 
long  is  the  British  navy,  the  Achilles  of  mod- 
em warfore,  to  be  sulking  m  harlxM*,  because 
woik  cannot  be  found  grand  enough  fbr  Hs 
dignified  proportions  ?  Help  us.  Sir  Charles, 
out  of  this  ridiculous  position.  You  say  you 
asked  for  gtmboats  when  you  went  into  the 
Baltic,  and  were  refused  'them.  Be  so  good 
as  to  tell  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Ad- 
miralty what  is  now  to  be  done. 


RUSSIAN  OPINIONS  UPON  ENQLANIK 
(Trom  ill*  NoEtbtni  Bm  of  Saptmbtr  S-lft.) 

SHORniGHiED  would  those  people  in  En- 
rope  be  who  should  wish  England  to  sufier  sen- 
sible losses  in  East  India.  In  the  present  state 
of  industry  and  commerce  England  is  india- 
pensable  for  Europe.  It  is  true  that  she 
receives  great  advantagea  for  herself  firom 
such  a  state  of  things,  but  at  the  same  time 
others  as  well  are  benefited  thereby.  To  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  English,  Europe  is 
indebted  for  the  development  in  its  centre  of 
manufactures  and  industry.  The  example  of 
England,  the  advantages  drawn  by  her  firom 
the  working  up  of  raw  produce,  have  shown 
to  others  what  the  present  position  of  civil- 
ized European  society  is  in  an  industrial 
point  of  view  compared  with  that  of  societies 
which  are  less  civilized  and  less  developed  in 
what  relates  to  industry  and  commerce.  In 
England,  at  the  present  time,  that  universal 
steam-machine  has  taken  up  its  place  which 
puts  into  movement  enormous  capital,  en- 
courages commercial  speculations  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  thus  procorea 
benefits  not  only  to  private  individualjB,but  to 
kingdoms,  the  revenues  of  which  are  increased 
in  proportion  as  private  industry  fiourishea. 
To  the  latter  great  liberty  is  given  in  £ng^ 
land,  which  it  cannot  obtain  for  itself  yet  in 
the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  so  great  a  development  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  strength  of  Enghind 
If  her  strength  becomes  tottering  the  othe« 
people  of  Europe  fbel  it  also  in  different 
degrees. 

The  poHtieal  relations  of  England  to  En- 
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rope  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world  are  an- 
other affair.  It  is  indispensable  that  England 
should  change  its  form  of  action.  To  effect 
this  she  must  have  greater  confidence  in  other 
Powers^  and  endeavor  to  strengthen  this  con- 
fidence by  her  own  actions  as  welL  It  is 
easy  to  remove  every  misunderstanding  at  its 
commencement,  to  render  justice  to  the  just, 
to  show  the  wrongdoer  his  error,  and  by  pos- 
sible concession  to  terminate  a  dispute.  God's 
"world  is  still  so  extensive  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient room  for  all  to  enlarge  and  extend 
their  influence.  Hussia,  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States  of  North  America  have 
before  them  a  broad  field  for  their  views  of 
dominion.  By  a  peaceable  policy,  by  requit- 
ing every  one  with  his  due,  the  apple  of  dis- 
cord may  be  destroyed  both  in  America, 
Afiica,  and  Asia.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
strength  of  every  kingdom.  The  extension 
of  their  limits  to  that  g^ven  point  alone  is 
both  beneficial  to  the  people  and  without 
danger  to  the  kingdom,  because  the  utmost 


case  of  the  tog  who  wished  to  become  a  bull 
in  size. 


<Fxom  tlM  Northern  Be«,  September,  5-17.) 

From  the  conflict  of  opinions  truth  arises. 
The  war  of  1853-6  was  indispensable  in  order 
to  persuade  Europe  anew  of  the  necessity  of 
peace  for  her,  and  of  all  the  benefits  which 
flow  from  it  both  for  kingdoms  And  for  peo- 
ple. The  revolt  in  East  India  was  indispens- 
able, in  order  to  show  England  that  in  her 
possessions,  too,  there  exist  those  pernicious 
abuses  of  power  which  engender  discontent 
and  revolt  A  general  demand  for  peace,  has 
shown  itself,  a  wish  to  strengthen  it  on  firm 
Ibundations,  and  to  prevent  those  occurrences 
which  may  give  a  pretext  to  new  and  im- 
portant conflicts  in  Europe.  The  principal 
means  to  effect  this  are  the  removal  of  all  am- 
bitious projects  and  the  restoration  of  mutual 
confidence  between  the  four  head  Powers, 
Hussia,  France,  England,  and  Prussia.  The 
journey  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  Osborne 
and  then  to  Germany,  where  he  may  have  an 
interview  with  another  Imperial  personage, 
must  have  important  results  in  the  future. 
We  see  in  this  the  pledge  of  the  consolidation 
of  peace  in  Europe,  and  we  observe  vrith 
pleasure  that  even  in  England  itself  the  ne- 
cessity is  felt  of  friendly  relations  between 


manner  of  thinking,  drawn  firom  experience, 
maybe  consolidated  on  the  firmest  founda- 
tion, and  not  be  a  momentary  allurement,  the 
echo  of  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in 
Eastlnc^ 


(From  the  Northern  Bee,  September,  2-14.) 

The  English  papers  are  attempting  to  per- 
suade their  readers  that  in  Russia,  more  par- 
ticularly than  in  other  European  countries, 
people  rejoice  over  the  East  Indian  events, 
and  that  our  couMry  especially  will  gain  by 
the  losses  which  are  brcraght  upon  England 
this  occasion.    Thus,  Ibr  example,  even 
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the  organ  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Morning 
Post,  lately  expressed  itsel£  We  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  declare  that  in  some 
other  countries  the  ill  success  of  the  English 
in  East  India  is  more  likely  to  be  read  with 
delight,  but  not  in  Russia.  We  should  be 
justified  in  considering  those  bloody  dramas 
as  a  retribution  for  Kertch,  Odessa,  Uleaborg, 


&c.  i  but  we  do  not  venture  to  take  such  high 

leavers  ot  tharpath  teminate  like  the4  f^omd,  and  in  the  decrees  of  the  Most  ffigh 

to  read  what  is  incomprehensible  for  us.  As 
men,  as  members  of  a  civilized  community,  we 
turn  away  with  horror  from  the  picture  of  the 
events  in  East  India.  With  disgust  do  we 
read  the  letters  of  the  English  respecting  the 
barbarity  of  the  Sepoys,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  do  not  join  in  the  cries  of  England  for  a 
bloody  Tengeance.  By  justice,^  by  justice 
alone,  can  the  equilibrium  between  the  out- 
raged and  the  outrager,  between  the  victim 
and  the  bloodthirsty,  be  restored. 

We  shall  not  rejoice  at  England's  losses. 
Our  commercial  relations  and  those  of  Eng- 
land are  so  mutually  dependent  that,  while 
rejoicing  at  another's  loss,  we  draw  it  upon 
oVirselves.  *  We  have  learnt  much  firom  Eng- 
land. Much  remains  for  us  to  learn  firom 
her,  and  we  have  ever  considered  England, 
and  not  France,  at  the  head  of  the  civilization 
of  the  day.  We  do  not  reckon  as  civilization 
the  superficial  abstract  ideas  of  the  French 
and  Germans  respecting  our  community,  but 
the  positive  deductions  of  the  English  .re- 
specting the  rights  of  man,  his  welfiure,  and 
the  application  of  the  newest  acquirements  in 
arts  and  seiences  for  his  advantage  and  the 
lightening  of  his  labors.  In  this  respect  the 
English  have  gone  far  beyond  even  the  North 
Americans,  because  with  the  latter  the  equi- 
librium between  the  advantage  acquired  by 


these  four  Powers.    We  wish  that  sueh  ajiniD  throtyh  monejfits  necessity  for 
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and  his  exclusive  endeaTon  after  it,  is  com* 
pletely  destroyed.  In  a  word,  in  England 
there  iB.no  such  bowing  before  the  golden 
calf  as  has  infatuated  all  people  in  North 
America  and  a  portion  in  France.  This  is 
what  binds  us  to  England  in  preference  to 
other  countries. 


Oonunenta  of  Ui«  TlmM,  80  8«pt. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  we  are  a  thick- 
skinned  people,  indifferent  to  the  opinions  of 
other  nations  almost  to  a  &ult.  Neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  do  we  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  comments  made  on  our  institutions 
and  society,  our  persons  or  our  dress.  Eng- 
lishmen, in  their  Oovemment,  in  their  man- 
ners and  habits  of  life,  are,  of  all  civilized 
nations,  the  least  indebted  to  that  great 
centre  of  social  influence,  the  French  capital 
While  the  whole  world  looks  upon  Paris  as  a 
place  where  people  are  to  be  on  their  best 
behavior,  the  Englishman  walks  through  its 
most  frequented  streets  in  his  shooting-jacket 
and  wide-awake,  as  if  he  were  in  a  kraal  of 
Hottentots.  There  may  be  much  of  folly  and 
ill-taste  in  all  this,  but  it  at  any  rate  shows 
how  little  importance  the  average  middle  class 
islander  attaches  to  the  opinions  of  his  conti- 
nental hosts.  The  same  feeling  makes  itself 
known  in  a  thoustmd  ways.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  in  the  present  generation  any  course 
of  action  has  been  hastened  or  impeded  in 
this  country  by  the  expressed  opinion  of 
foreign  nations.  The  feeling  with  which  their 
comments  are  regarded  partakes  more  of  cu- 
riosity than  of  anxiety;  and  even  where 
fairness  and  good  sense  are  manifest  we  are 
pleased  rather  for  the  author's  sake  than  for 
our  own. 

We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  imdulge  in. 
any  wild  exultation  at  the  fact  that  the 
Northern  Bc£,  that  redoubtable  organ  of 
Kussian  opinion,  ia  disposed  for  once  to  praise 
and  pity  us.  It  will  be  seen,  from  certain 
passages  which  we  print,  that  the  Muscovite 
journal  laments  over  the  sufferings  of  our 
countr}'men  in  India,  and  wishes  us  speedy 
success  over  the  qowardly  hordes  who  have 
revolted.  Now,  we  are  not  going  to  repel 
the  civilities  which  are  thus  offered.  We  are 
willing  to  assume,  as  it  is  always  in  this  world 
wise  to  assume,  that  fair  speeches  and  good 
wishes  are  sincerely  uttered.  But  we  must 
be  pardoned  for  treating  the  compliments*of 
to-day  with  the  same  equanimity  as  the  revil- 


ings  of  yesterday.    England  has  ibr  many  a 
year  had  to  listen  to  accusations,  insults,  and 
prophecies  of  evil  from  all  quarters.    The 
Nothem  Bee  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  onr 
adversaries.    Its  little  sting  has  been  pro- 
truded but  for  a  short  sime,  hardly  long 
enough  to  gain  for  it  a  name  among  the 
swarm  with  which  the  British  lion  has  been 
surrounded.    We  have  contemned  the  Unir 
vers  and  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  and  our  own 
Irish  Kationi  and  the  whole  chorus  whidi 
they  lead.    Why  should  we  fe^  the  ^y 
hum  from  St.  Petersburg  ?    So  our  satisfiio- 
tion  at  the  change  must  be  of  the  same  vmnor 
passioned  kind.    If,  then,  the  Bee  will  be 
content  with  quiet  thanks,  it  is  welcome  to 
them,  but  it  must  dispense  with  any  warm 
demonstrations  of  gratitude.    The  Russian 
journal  begins  by  complaining  that  England 
has  suspected  the  Czar  and  his  agents  of 
some  concern  in  the  disturbances  of  India,  or 
at  least  of  feeling  immoderate  joy  at  the  late 
event    This  charge  is  earnestly  repudiated. 
Though  Russia  has  had  great  cause  to  bear 
a  grudge  to  England,  and  might  without  pre- 
sumption consider  Cawnpore  a  retribution  fn 
our  misdeeds  at  Kertch,  Odessa,  and  other 
pkces,  yet  there  is  but  one  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  horror  at  the  bloody  drama  now  enact- 
ing, and  Russians  will  rejoice  to  see  the 
British  rule  restored  on  a  firm  foundation  of 
justice  and  moderation.    **  England  is,*'  says 
the  Beey  in  another  place#  *'  necessary  for 
Europe."   English  enterprise  in  manufiskctures 
and  commerce  has  enabled  the  world  to  adr 
vance  at  its  late  wonderful  rate  of  progreta. 
The  steamrengine,  that  great  instrument  of 
modem  civilization,  has  nxade  England  xidi 
and  powerful,  and  by  her  wealth'  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  nourished^  their 
populations    employed,    their   rcven\^   in- 
creased, and    the    life-blood  sent   coursing 
through  the  veins  of  nations.    In  fact,  the 
Bee  would  declare  that  England  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  world,  and  that  to  break  or . 
weaken  her  would  be  to  bring  the  whole  mir 
chinery  of  civilization  to  a  atop.    Now,  thk 
is,  we  may  say  with  excusable  pride,  the  reel 
sUte  of  the  cases  and,  if  it  be  the  real  wish 
of  Russia  to  advance  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  world,  she  can  have  no  better  ally  and 
adviser  than  the  nation  which  has  built  up  ao 
vast  a  ikbrio  of  commercial  greatness,  which  . 
has  settled  and  civilized  so  many  and  so  die> 
I  tant  regions  of  the  globe,  and  even  now 
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teems  to  be  but  in  the  beginning  of  her  yatt 
career. 

We  know  not  what  change  has  come. over 
the  spirit  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  ^  the  English 
people  seem  suddenly  to  have  succeeded  to 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  lately  devoted  to 
their  French  neighbors.  Continental  politi- 
cians seem  to  love  and  hate  wonderfully.  A 
few  months  ago  the  British  w^re  under  the 
ban  of  every  salon  and  bureau.  We  could 
not  fight,  we  could  not  diplomalae ;  our  po- 
litical system  was  poisoned  by  the  virus  of 
Parliamentarism ;  as  for  education  and  good- 
manners,  of  course  there  was  no  need  to  talk 
to  them.  Hear  now  the  Northern  Bee: — 
**  We  have  always  considered  England,  and 
not  France,  at  the  head  of  civilization.  We 
do  not  reckon  as  civilization  the  superficial 
abstract  ideas  of  the  French  and  Germans, 
but  the  positive  deductions  of  the  English 
respecting  the  rights  of  man,  his  welfere,  the 
application  of  the  newest  acqmsitions  in  art 
and  science  to  his  advantage  and  to  the 
lightening  of  his  labors.**  After  this  declara- 
tion, whidi  is  singularly  inopportune  to  the 
cordialities  of  Stuttgart,  eomes,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  an  invidious  comparison 
between  England  and  America,  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  irritable  Republi- 
cans. In  fine,  Russia  is  bound  to  England 
in  preference  to  all  other  countries. 

In  a  French  or  German  pi^er  we  cer- 
tainly should  loak  with  indifference  on  such  a 
sudden  change  as  is  here  evinced.  But  in 
Russia  every  paper  most  more  or  less  repre- 
sent the  Government,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  the  new-bom  enthusiasm  of 
the  Bee  the  simplicity  with  whidi  inexperi- 
enced journalism  expresses  the  vacillations  of 
the  Imperial  policy.  The  mot  d'ordre  has 
been  ^  conciliate  England,  and  the  Russian 
writers  have  gone  to  work  with  less  tact  and 
delicacy  than  would  have  been  met  with  in 
their  diplomatic  countrymen.  However,  this 
country  is  glad  to  meet  any  advances  which 
indicate  renewed  good  feeling.  We  all  know 
what  our  Russian  firicnds  tell  us,  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  two  countries 
bind  them  together,  and  that  their  prosperity 
will  be  advanced  by  an  enduring  peace.  We 
have  no  wish  for  war ;  we,  with  the  fkirest 
parts  of  the  earth  fat  an  inheritance,  cannot 
eo^el  anything  that  Romhi  owns,  nor  have 
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we  any  desire  for  banen  victories*  On  the 
other  hand,  we  feel  that  Russia  must  be 
awiore  how  impossible  it  is  to.be  successful  in 
an  aggressive  movement  against  us  on  any 
point  The  experiences  of  the  Danube  and 
Armenia  have  for  ever  dissipated  the  dreams 
which  a  few  enthusiasts  may  have  had  of  a 
march  to  the  Indus.  Englishmen,  may,  then, 
be  naturally  content  to  live  in  peace  and 
good-will  with  the  Muscovite  Empire,  cher- 
ishing respect  for  its  hardy,  patient,  and  reli- 
gtoos  people^  its  patriarchal  Sovereignty,  and 
its  well-knit  dvil  and  military  organization. 
The  benefits  of  flriendBhip  and  firee  intercourse 
vrill  be  mutual,  but  we  are  gmlf^  of  no  vanity 
in  saying  that  Russia  will  be  the  greater 
gainer.  We  have  mnoh  to  teach— the  trea- 
sure of  many  ages  of  experience ;  Russians 
are  quick  to  leani,— they  are  pre-eminently 
the  imitative  people,  and  now  that  they  have 
all  that  the  ** superficial  civilization"  of 
France  can  give  them  in  taste  and  culture 
and  the  arts  of  life,  they  may  well  turn  their 
attention  to  this  kingdom,  solve  the  problems 
which  it  presents,  and  apply  them  to  their 
own  use.  But  one  thing  should  be  clearly 
understood.  The  Bee  hints  at  the  necessity 
for  England  to  limit  her  ambition,  to  admit 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe  to  co-operation 
m  all  she  does  throughout  the  world — ^to  es- 
tablish, in  fact,  the  "  Five  Powers  *as  an  uni- 
versal authority.  This,  is,  mdeed,  very  feintly 
shadowed  forth,  but  it  is  enough.  If  any 
Russian  party  look  for  such  a  pplicy  they  will 
find  themselves  mistaken.  If  snrii  notions 
animate  any  potentate  or  reunion  of  poten- 
tates, they  may  as  well  be  abandoned.  This 
country  lirUH  admit  of  no  limitation  of  its  ac- 
tion on  the  world ;  let  other  States  be  free, 
and  let  us  be  free  aba  England  has  con- 
quered and  vrin  re-conqner  Asia  by  herself, 
and  any  fair  vrords  which  hide  the  design^ 
however  remote,  of  controlling  her  indepen- 
dence may  as  well  be  left  unsaid.  However, 
on  the  whole,  we  may  accept  this  Rusdan 
movement  of  condHstion  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  Europe.  When 
India  is  once  more  subjected  and  the  world 
at  peace,  a  period  of  prosperity  may  succeed, 
in  which  ^e  Empire  of  the  Czar  may  profit 
by  carrying  out  the  prindplet  which  hii  or 
gannow  enuadatcs. 
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FnMD  The  fleeond  IdUlM  ef  Cancattien*  LUb  of  Pope. 
POPS  AND  MISS  COWPER. 

An  episode  of  a  tender  nature  was  inter- 
posed amidst  the  labors  of  annotation  and 
translation.  In  the  autumn  of  1722,  Pope 
commenced  a  correspondence  with  a  young 
lady  whose  name  has  not  hitherto  transpired. 
A  series  of  twelve  letters,  written  in  the  poet's 
most  complimentsury  and  admiring  strain,  was 
published  by  Dodsley  in  1769,  printed  from 
the  origtnals.  The  lady  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  appeared  to  reside  in  Hertford- 
shhre ;  she  occasionally  wrote  verses,  and  was 
intimate  with  Mrs.  Howard.  She  sat  for  her 
portrait  as  one  of  Jervaa'  shepherdesses  or 
Kneller^s  beauties ;  and  Pope  (who  had,  he 
said,  t>een  **  so  mad  with  the  idea  of  her  as  to 
steal  the  picture  and  pass  whole  days  in  sit- 
ting before  it ! ")  was  ready  with  a  poetical 
offering : 

**  Though  sprightly  Sappho  force  our  love  and 

praise, 
A  softer  wonder  my  plea8*d  soul  surr^ya* 
The  mild  Eriuva  blushing  ib  her  bays! 
So  while  the  8un*s  broad  beam  yet  strikes  the 

sight. 
All  mild  appears  the  moon*8  more  sober  light ; 
Serene  in  virgin  majesty  she  shines. 
And,  unobserv'd  the  glaring  sun  declines.*' 

Pope  suggested  literary  subjects  to  his  cor- 
respondent— amongst  others,  m  fiury  tale — 
which,  however,  she  was  prevented  from 
attempting  by  the  death  of  some  great  and 
good  man,  whose  demise,  Pope  said, — 

**  *  must  affect  every  admirer  and  well-wisher 
of  honor  and  virtue  in  the  nation.'  This 
reference  to  the  death  of  the  young  hide's 
relative,  joined  to  the  dates  and  locaUties 
mentioned  in  the  correspondence,  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  names  of  the  parties :  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  'great  and  good 
man '  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  who 
died  on  the  10th  of  October,  1723;  and  that 
the  lady  was  Lord  Cowper's  niece,  Judith 
Cowper  (afterwards  Mrs.  Madan),  only 
daughter  of  Spencer  Gowper,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Pope's  euloeium  on  the  ladv's  illustrious 
kinsman — though  all  the  dowpcrs  were 
Whigs — was  appropriate  even  from  hhn, 
when  wc  rememoer  that  Lord  Cowper  had 
generously  opposed  the  banishment  of  Atter- 
bury  and  the  bill  for  taxing  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics— events  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  date  of  this  correspondence.  The  poet 
afterwards,  in  one  of  his  Imitations  of  Horace 
(£p.  ii.  book  ii.),  alluded  in  a  complimentary 
style  to  Cowper's  *  manner,'  or  deportment, 
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which  was  remarkable  for  grace,  and  dignity. 
Judith  Cowper  came  of  a  poetical  race,  and 
she  early  beean  to  write  verses.  She  is  meiK 
tioned  by  Hayley  as  having  *  at  the  age  cf 
eighteen  discovered  a  striking  talent  for  poe- 
try in  the  praise  of  her  contemporary  poeta, 
Pope  and  Hughes.'  This  refers  to  a  piece 
entitled  *  The  Progress  of  Poetry,'  in  which 
she  characterizes  Pope  in  a  strain  of  imnun- 
gled  eulogium : — 

**  High  on  the  radiant  list  see  Pope  appears. 
With  all  the  fire  of  youth  and  strength  of 

years. 
Where'er  supreme  he  points  the  nervous  Um^ 
Nature  and  art  in  bright  conjunction  shines 
How  jfist  the  turns,  how  regular  the  draoght. 
How  smooth  the  language,  how  refined  tha 

thought! 
Secure  breath  the  shade  of  early  bays. 
He  dared  the  thunder  of  great  Homer's  lays; 
A  sacred  heat  infbrm'd  his  heaving  breast. 
And  Homer  in  his  genius  stands  confess'd : 
To  heighta  sublime  he  rais'd  the  ponderoof 

lyre. 
And  our  cold  isle  grew  warm  with  Qiedan 

fire." 

Hughes,  also  commemorated  by  Judith  Gcw- 
per,  was  a  proUgi  of  the  Lord  ChaneeUof's, 
and  lived  some  time  at  Hertingfordbury,.tiie 
seat  of  the  Cowpers.  *  *  The  fairy  tak 
which  Pope  had  proposed  to  bis  fidr  corres- 
pondent was  not  attempted,  as  we  have  seen, 
m  consequence  of  the  death  of  her  uncle. 
But  there  was  another  and  perhaps  a  stronger 
cause  for  declining  the  task.  The  last  letter 
in  the  correspondence  (misplaced  in  the 
printing  arranffement)  is  dated  November 
&th;  and  in  Jteas  than  a  month  from  this 
time,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1723,  Misa 
Cowper  was  married  to  Martin  Madan,  aftcr- 
waros  Col.  Madan,  Oroom  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  M.P.  lor 
Wotton  Basset  This  event  seema  to  hate 
closed  thepoetry  and  poetical  correspondence 
of  Judith  Cowper.  There  are  no  more  letters 
to  or  from  Pope,  but  the  lady,  her  husband, 
and  ether  members  of  her  fiunUy,  were 
among  (he  subscribers  to'  the  Odyssey. 
Judith  was  twentv-one  at  the  period  of  her 
marriage,  and  sne  sunrived  to  the  age  ef 
seventy-nine.  She  had  many  children,  in- 
cluding Martin  Madan,  the  fiunous  preaeher 
and  too  fimiona  theological  vrriter,  whose 
*Thelvpthora,'  or  defSmee  of  polygamy,  oooa- 
sioned  such  fM  and  soaodal  to  his  poetkal 
cousin,  Wilhssn  Cowper.  Another  son  died 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Mrs.  Madan  seems 
to  have  been  a  serions  person,  though  not  a 
devotee,  like  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Miyor  Cow- 
per, the  poet%  correspondent  Sbordy  be- 
fore her  death,  we  find  Cowper  writing  to 
John  Kewtoo,  ^Vx^  Madan  u  happy;  she 
will  be  found  ripe,   fall  when  she   may' 
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She  died  in  Stafford  Roir,  WeBtmuuter, 
where  she  had  long  ItTed,  in  l)ecember,  1781. 
One  letter  of  Cowper's  to  hii  '  dear  aunt ' 
Hadan,  is  in  his  iiublinbed  correipondenee. 
She  knew  his  melancholy  story,  and  muit 
ihave  admired  hia  fine  taienla,  and  gentle, 
•fltetionete  nature.  His  first  Tolume  was  in 
tbe  presB  at  the  tine  of  her  death.     She  vaa 
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a  connecting  Un^  between  two  tchoob  of 
poetry — between  the  era  of  Swift  and  Pope 
and  that  of  Cowper  and  Bumi.  Id  a  few 
more  years,  her  nephew  was  to  riTal  if  not 
dethrone  her  earlv  idol,  nnd  waa  to  carry  the 
new  futh  into  almost  erery  Bn^ liih  hjsily 
and  £ngU*h  heart" 


DEiTE  OF  Ma.  CiTsTts. — It  beoomea()prpain- 
hlduty  to  announce  the  iJeceaae  of  the  venera- 
ble George  Wiuhington  Farie  Cnstis,  the  last 
of  the  memtwra  of  the  family  of  Washington. 

llr.  CuBtis  died  at  Arlington,  near  tlua  city, 
After  a  brief  illness,  on  the  marningaf  the  10th 
'  October,  in  the  7Tth  year  of  his  age.  For  ser- 
eral  years  he  had  stood  alone  in  his  relations  to 
the  Father  of  hie  Coontrj,  e»er  anxions,  with 
filial  rsTsrence  and  affection,  to  lUostrate  his 
obaracter,  and  from  the  rioh  stores  of  his 
nerer-fhiliDg  memory  to  bring  fbrmrd  an  an* 
una]  tribute  to  his  immortM  worth.  Known 
and  honored  by  his  fellow-couBtrymen,  hia  de- 
parture will  awaken  universally  a  prof^nd  re- 
Bom  amid  the  great  eTenta  of  the  Bsiolntion, 
In  tie  death  of  bis  f&ther,  (CoL  Coatis,  of 
Ibe  army,  and  a  eon  of  Mrs.  Washington  by  a 
fiirmer  marriage,)  which  oeonrred  near  the 
cloae  of  the  war,  he  found  his  home  during 
ehildhood  and  yonth  at  Monnt  VerooD,  where 
his  Diannera  were  formed  after  the  noblest 
models;  and  from  the  great  worthies  of  that 
period,  ftequent  gnesta  there,  he  receired  im- 
prenions  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  that  wero 
nerer  effaced.  Under  the  couoselsof  Washing- 
ton he  pnrsiied  bis  classical  studies  at  Priuss- 
tOD,  and,  when  depriied  by  death  of  his  great 
galde  and  hther,  (and  soon  after  of  hit  rsTered 
grandmother,)  he  deroted  hinislf  to  literary 
•nd  arrioaitnral  pnrsaits,  on  bis  ample  ertate 
of  ArUnglon,  the  gift,  by  will,  of  that  iliostri- 
(Mg  man.  He  was  early  united  in  marriage  to 
Hiss  Mary  Lee  Fitibngh,  of  Tlrsiaia,  a  la^y  of 
nnsarpassed  eicellenccs  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  whose  irreparable  loss,  thrA  yeara 
■go,  he  contuiiied  with  sorrow  aod  afleetionale 
admlralion,  to  bis  finiv!  day,  profoundly  to  d<- 
plnrc.  One  daughter,  (Mrs.  Lee,  wife  of  Col. 
Bobert  Lee.  of  the  army)  and  sereral  grand- 
children sarTiTe  him. 

Hr.  Cuatie  was  distinguished  by  an  original 
genius  fbr  eloquence,  poetry,  and  the-fine  arts; 
by  a  knowledge  of  history,  particnlaily  tbe  his- 
tory of  this  country ;  for  great  powera  of  oon- 
versation ,  for  an  erer-ready  and  generona  hoa- 

Slaliiy,  toi  hindnese  to  Ibe  poor,  for  patriotinn, 
r  constancy  of  ftisndship,  and  (or  more  thaa 
a  filial  dcTotion  to  the  memory  and  character 


menta,  for  the  bsasty  of  thsir  ooneeptlon  and 
tlieir  imp:i.!isioned  elooasuos.  Thoae  ^miliar 
nith  Uic  columns  of  this  journal  will  not  for- 
get hovi  iM'gi^lyweand  theoonntry  are  indebted 
lo  the  wirm  and  erer  oheerltal  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased fur  many  Invaltiable  reminiBoenoes  of 
ILccuIutLonsry  history,  of  Um  distinguiahed 
tnva  cf  iboee  times,  and  aniMiaUy  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  their  glorious  Chief  in  the  retire- 
Dipot  uf  the  Bhado  of  hia  home  at  Mosnt  Ter- 

ThcasaoJa  from  this  country  aDd  tton  Atr- 
eign  limde  nho  bare  visited  Arlington  lo  oom- 
muni^  nith  our  departed  ft'iend,  and  look  upon 
till'  tuuciiing  laemorials  there  treasured  up  with 
cnrr  of  hint  who  waa  first  la  the  hearts  of  his 
couDtrymcD,  will  not  (brget  the  oharm  thrown 
over  all  by  the  ease,  grace,  interest,  and  tItso- 
ily  ut  tbt  manners  and  conTsrsation  of  him 
whose  voice,  alaa  !  Is  silent  now.  The  malti- 
tuiles  of  our  fcliow-cttltens  aecnstomed,  in  tlie 
heat  of  summer,  to  retort  to  the  ahadea  of  Ar- 
lington will  hei^afler  miss  that  old  man  elo- 
qui^at,  who  ctei  extended  to  them  a  warsa- 
hcarted  irelcofaie  and  became  partaker  of  their 

LoDg  a  belierer  in  the  great  truths  of  Divine 
Bevelalion,  Mr.  Custis  tamed  to  thna  hr  oon- 
BolaliDD  iu  bis  last  days,  and  died  Inconuauilan 
nith  thn  Protestant  Episoopal  Chnreh. — Xa- 

lianal  IntcUigtnar. 


»   or  HtPFiHBSS.— If  you  would  en- 
I'EiIri-,  pay  fbr  your  admlMlon;  If  yon 
■Lvi  well  with  yonr  fHends,  d*'e  them 
itrs  and  plenty  of  them;  if  yon  are 
0  spend  a  S>rtane,  publish  books  at 
juui  vu  eip'^nse;  if  yon  wast  to  pass  a  qaiet 
cisy,  there's  the  nuunet  tonnel  opra  to  you ;  If 
"""   "-e  fond  of  aeandal,  live  iu  a  boardlng- 

,  if  you  havo  » lasts  ftt  law,  buy  bovsei, 

and  be  sure  yon  Imt«  »  warranty  with  taok 
uf  them;  if  your  plsaaora  lies  in  gnmbliu, 
turn  vestryman;  if  yon  would  riMp  aoondS, 
keq:i  the  baby  oat  li  the  rooa;  if  yon  woud 
live  happily  with  yonr  wlb,  nersr  eoatnuUot 
her;  if  you  would  lire  at  peace  and  good-viU 
witha11mcn.gelth«Bitaat)onof  toll-ke^arat 
Waterloo  bridge. — Punci^ 

EftSTOLABT  BoLB. — Never  oioss  your  Isttsts 
Cross  wilting  only  oanaH  sross  reading. — 
PitncK. 
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Thto  •rtlcto  from  "Winborgh  EBwyf,"  to  written  by 
G«oi«e  Witoon,  M.D.,  P.R.8.E.,  Regiuf  ProtoMor  of 
Teolmology  in  the  University. 

CHEMICAL  FINAL  CAUSES, 

As  illustrated  by  the  presence  of  Phosphorus, 

Nitrogen,  ana  Iron  in  the  higher  sentient 

organisms. 

The  recent  unexampled  progress  of  Anat- 
omy, Chemistry,  and  Physiology,  has  brought 
into  startUng  prominence  a  problem  which 
may  be  thus  stated,  "  Why  do  certain  Chemi- 
cal elements  or  ingredients,  rather  than  others, 
enter  into  the  compositioh  of   PlanU  and 
Animals  ?  *^    This  question  has  probably  been 
put  to  himself  more  or  less  clearly,  by  every 
considerate  student  of  the  Sciences  named 
above,  and  has  unconsciously  guided  researches 
which  did  not  professedly  deal  with  it.    There 
is  not  one,  moreover,  of  our  great  Physiolo- 
gists and  Chemists  who  has  not  long  medi- 
tated on  this  problem,  and  largely  contributed 
to  its  solution,  but  their  replies  m  the  majority 
of  cases,  have  been  indii^ect  and  implicit; 
sometimes  indeed  instinctive  rather  than  in- 
tentional;   and  those  whom  they  have  ad- 
dressed have  often  failed  to  perceive  that  a 
question  had  been  proposed,  and  an  answer 
to  it  given.    A  very  few  have  distinctly  con- 
sidered the  problem,  among  whom  a  foremost 
place  must  be  assigned  to  the  learned  Leh- 
mann*   in  whose  writings  such  phrases  as 
"  the  physiological  value  "  of  an  element  con- 
tinually occur,  and  who  is  induced  only  by  a 
sense  of  the  complexity  of  the  inquiry,  and 
the  hoplessness  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  disposing  of  its  difficulties,  to 
adjourn  its  discussion  for  a  season.t    As  for 
the  great  majority,  again,  of  educated,  intelli- 
gent, medical  men   and    others  conversant 
with  Chemistry  and  Physiolo^,  if  such  queries 
are  addressed  to  them  as,  "Why  do  our 
skeletons  consist  of   bone,  rather    than  of 
wood,  or  flint,  or  marble?    Why  are  our 
teeth  composed  of  ivory  rather  than  of  steel  ? 
Why  is  our  blood  charged  with  iron,  rather 
than  with  gold?"  they  are  simply  startled 
and  make  no  reply.    And  truly  no  reply  but 

♦  Physiological  Chemistry  by  Prof.  0.  C.  Leh- 
mann,  vol.  i.  Translated  for  the  Carendish  Soci- 
ety bv  Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  St.  Andrews.  Mtthodolog- 
ical  ftUroducHony  pp.  10,  2(. 

t  Op.  Cit  pp.  440,  443. 
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a  most  imperfect  one,  is  or  ever  will  be  poasi- 
ble ;  nor  is  it  otherwise  than  vnth  the  utmost 
diffidence,  that  I  attempt  to  suggest  why  only 
certain  of  the  elements  occur  in  living  organ- 
isms.   The  question  however  is  certainly  one 
worth  attempting  to  answer,  because  its  con- 
sideration  cannot  but  lead  us  to  ennobling 
meditations  of  God,  one  of  whose  glories  it 
is  **  to  conceal  a  thing ;  **  whilst  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  answer  it  we  shall  enlarge  the . 
domain  alike  of  the  Science  of  Biology  an^ 
of  the  Art  of  Medicine.    For  no  one  will 
doubt  that  Science  would  gain  by  the  disposal 
of  the  problem  before  us ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
less  evident  that  if  we  knew  one  reason,  still 
more  each  of  the  reasons,  why  even  one  ele- 
ment, not  to  say  all  the  organismal  elementji 
are  present  in  our  bodies,  we  should  be  better 
able  by  the  amount  of  that  knowledge  to  pre- 
serve health  and  cure  disease. 

The'problem  thus  awaiting  a  fruitful  solu- 
tion is  as  follows.    Our  globe,  including  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  ocean  vrith  its  tributary 
waters,  consists  in  very  unequal  proportion  of 
some  sixty  substances,  which  according  to  our 
present  knowledge  are  simple  or  elementary. 
Of  these  sixty  chemical  elements,  less  than  a 
third  are  found  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms.    Of 
this  fractional  third,  one  half  occur  only  in 
small  quantity,  so  that  the  greater  part*  of 
the  bulk  and  weight  of  plants  and  animals  la 
made  up  of  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
elements;  and  the  greatest  part  consists  of 
but  three,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen. 
This  vnll  appear  from  accompanying  table,  in 
which   the   chemical  elemenU   occurring  in 
plants  and  animals  are  distinguished  from 
those  known  to  be  absent  from  their  tissues, 
or  not  yet  recognized  as  present.    The  ever- 
present  elements  of  Plants  and  Animals,  I 
have  distinguished  as  Organismal  rather  than 
as  Organic;  because  on  the  one  hand,  the 
whole  of  the  elements  found  in  living  strue- 
tures,  are  also  found  in  Inorganic  masses  f 
and  on  the  other  hand,  many  organic  sdb- 
stances  (according  to  the  Chemist's  definition 
of  sudi),  as  Kakodyle,  Stibio-methyle,  and 
Zino-ethyle,  contain  respectively  Arsenic,  An- 
timony,  and  Zinc,  which  are  not  normal  con 
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Btituents  of  plants  or  animals,  and  unless  in 
the  smallest  quantities  are  deadly  to  all  of 
them. 

•BOAiaSMAL  ELnOIfTS.  NON-OROAiriSMAL  ElOOIITS. 

Non-MetaU, 

1.  Selenium? 


1.  Oxygen. 

2.  Hydrogen. 
8.  Nitrogen. 
4.  Carbon. 

6.  Sulphur. 

C.  Phosphorus. 

7.  Silicon. 

8.  Chlorine. 

9.  Bromine. 

10.  Iodine. 

11.  Fluorine. 

12.  Potassium. 
18.  Sodium. 
14.  Calcium. 
16.  Magnesium. 

16.  Iron. 

17.  Manganese. 


2.  Boron? 


MttaU. 

8.  Aluminium. 
4.  Antimony. 
6.  Arsenic? 

6.  Barium. 

7.  Bismuth. 

8.  Cadmium. 

9.  Cerium. 

10.  Chromium. 

11.  Cobalt. 

12.  Copper?' 

18.  Diayminm. 
14.  Erbium. 
16.  Gold. 
16.  Glncinum. 
18;  Iridium. 

19.  Lanthanium. 

20.  Lead? 

21.  Lithium. 

22.  Molybdenum. 
28.  Mercury. 
24.  Nickel. 

26.  Niobium. 

26.  Osmium. 

27.  Palladium. 

28.  Pelopinm. 

29.  Platinum. 

80.  Bhodium. 

81.  Ruthenium. 

82.  Silver. 
88.  Strontium. 
34.  Tantalum. 
86.  Tellurium. 

86.  Terbium. 

87.  Thorium. 

38.  Tin. 

39.  Titanium. 

40.  Tungsten. 

41.  Uranium. 

42.  Vanadium. 
48.  Yttrium. 
44.  Zinc. 

46.  Zirconium. 

"The  elements  marked  with  a  (?)  are  those 
which  have  either  hecn  occasionally  detected 
in  plants  and  animals,  or  which  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  would  be  found  if  sought 
for.  Claims  were  at  one  time  largely  set  up 
for  arsenic,  and  lead,  as  present  in  all  animals 
m  SBiall  quantities,  but  those  claims  are  now 
genet^lly  disallowed.  A  sin^Iar  claim,  but 
on  better  grounds,  has  been  urged  in  behalf 
of  copper,  which  is  sometimes  present  in  the 
huBun.cbody,  and  is  apparently  aerer  absent 


from  some  of   the  Mollusca,  CephtUbpodaf 
AscidicBt  and  Crustacea.* 

Of  the  two  missing  non-metallic  elements, 
Selenium,  the  analogue  of  sulphur,  may  be 
found  accompanying  the  latter  in  the  sul- 
phur-compounds of  the  animal  organism; 
and  Boron,  the  salts  of  whose  oxy-acids  re- 
semble those  of  carbon  and  silicon,  may  be 
associated  with  the  alkaline  carbonates  and 
phosphates.  Neither  of  these  elements  has 
as  yet  been  sought  for. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sights  questioning  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Chemist't  '*  victorious  anal- 
ysis "  to  detect  every  ingredient  of  a  com- 
plex whole»  to  hint  that  he  may  have  missed 
certain  organismal  elements  because  he  did 
not  seek  for  them ;  seeing-  that  he  professes 
his  ability  to  resolve  an  unknown  composite 
substance  into  each  of  its  ingredients,  how- 
ever numerous  they  may  be,  provided  only 
they  are  all  among  the  recognized  sixty  (or 
more)  elements.  But  in  reality,  the  Physio- 
logical Chemist  has  never  done  more  than 
say,  **  this  is  present,"  and  has  always  left  a 
margin  for  those  possible  elements  which  had 
not  been  objects  of  search  with  him.  No  de- 
liberative, exhaustive  inquiry  into  all  the  ele- 
ments of  any  plant  or  animal  has  ever  been 
instituted,  and  till  it  shall  be,  a  query  may 
be  put  in  every  list  of  organismal  elements 
over  against  all  the  so-called  diemioal  simple 
substances ;  although  it  is  manifest  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  hinnan  organism,  we  know  all 
the  elements  which  are  present  in  large 
quantity  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  when  we 
find  an  organic  compound  so  easily  det^ted 
as  sugar,  overlooked,  till  very  recently,  in  the 
secretions  of  the  liver$  and  so  familiar  a 
substance  as  ammonia,  after  being  positively 
pronounced,  by  the  most  skilftil  and  impar- 
tial Chemists,  to  be  totally  absent  from  the 
blood,  demonstrated,  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  most  competent  judges,  to  be  one  of  its 
never-failing  and  moat  important  cons^tuentSi 
we  must  avoid  dogmatixing  on  what  sub- 
stances may  yet  prove  to  be  essential  ingre- 
dients, even  of  those  organisms  which  have 
for  the  longest  time  been  objects  of  study. 
And  as  quantity  is  no  measure  of  value  in 
the  case  of  an  organismal  element,  we  must 
apply  a  similar  rule  to  the  rarest  simple  sub- 
stances. More  than  five  years  of  research 
have  enabled  me  to  demonstimte  the  univer- 

♦  See  in  reference  to  the  three  metals  in  qnes- 
tk>D,  Lehmann*s  Phys.  Ch«n.  voL  L  pp.  449,  mO. 
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sal  (listribulion  of  Fluorine  throughout  the 
miucral,  vegetable,  and  onimal  kingdoma, 
and  especially  its  occurrence  in  the  higher 
organUm^;  mid  at  length,  my  results  have 
received  confirmntinn  by  M.  Nickles,*  who  ia 
about  to  lay  his  obserralioiis  before  the  French 
Academy. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  as  regards  the  Mnd 
or  qualiiy,  of  their  component  mutter,  living 
organisms,  &n  far  as  i^e  know  them,  conuat 
chiefly  of  non-metallic  matter ;  eleven  out  of 
the  th'rteen  non-metals  (including  hydiogen) 
being  found  in  them,  Nvhilst  only  six  of  the 
eolidlfiiiblc  metals  have  as  yet  been  recog- 
nized iLmong  their  components.  IT,  how- 
ever. Hydrogen  is  a  metal,  as  there  ore  so 
many  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be,  and  if 
Silicon  is  a  metal,  and  as  such  better  named 
Silicium,  than  tlie  list  of  non-metallic  bodies 
■will  be  diminished  by  two,  but  they  will  still 
esceed  the  metals  m  number  by  tbrecf 

So  far  again  as  quantity  at  component  in- 
gredient is  concerned,  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  all  li^'ing  Orgnnifima  arc  most  lately 
made  up  of  non-metollic  matter;  charcoal 
and  oxygen  spiciallj'  preponderating. 

In  relation,  tlms,  both  to  quality  and  quan- 
titv  of  constituent  elements,  PlauLs  and  Ani- 
mals are  mainly  aggregations  of  Non-Metals: 
but  this  forma  no  pomt  of  distinction  between 
them  and  a  multitude,  perhaps  the  majority, 
of  minerals  it  nor  Joes  ifivarrant  any  con- 
clusion as  to  the  metals  which  do  occttr  in 
Organisms,  being  less  important  than  ibcir 
non-metallic  elements. 

Living  OrgsniBmn  then    Bfe   not   cbance- 

*  My  papti  i    I  I       o^ilnmed  In  the 

TransHcnon'*  '  -       'i   nf  liillnhnrrii 

fw  April  6,  1  I  '''li  ■ml  in  lEe 

t'roocediiics  '  I't  Novomber 

1849;  liki-ui-i  'I'    nnti«h  Asvi- 


kt<^9  is 


nppir. 


I   M'l.  any  of  my 
I    >■  nil   [hn  Prtnch 


__...__  , "  riiD  !■      .      . 

of  Kluonne  in  tl,  ■  lUijuil."  uhuh,  (pu  yours  nfler 
1  had  niuionnted  tho  facf,  he  claims  a»  n  d!«i-oTery 
which  ho  hai  juot  mnila  mule  in  Kftvembor  Irui. 
{Juumnl  lie  Pharmiuie  poar  Dtttiaire  IBfiS. 
Fribciica  (lu  fluor  iluiis  Ic  sung  pur  H.  J.  Kicfclt". 
CbmniHniqni  a  VJtrnilfinU  drt  Ecitares,  dani  la 
Kaiutdu3f,'eKe«ibtrli&S.)  ^ 

t  'I  lie  recent  iiitcrasliiig  Jucovery  by  Wiihler 
anS  Devillp,  (hnt  Bomn  i"  eryrtalllsttblB  like  Cnr- 
bon  in  ils  illaiuond  QioditicBliofi,  an<l  doc<t  not  pnt 
on  crystalline  laeliillic  churaclecit,  lessens  tlie 
probabilily  of  Silit-™!  pruvlng  lobe  a  nioUl. 

I  CcrlHiniy  'lie  miiimntv,  if  Sllieon,  which  next 
to  Oxygen  is  the  [irevailing  elsmdtit  in  MlnErali, 
ii  not' metallic  H 


medleys  of  elements  of  different  kinds)  not 
do  they  consist  of  equal  quantities  of  all  the 
elements;  nor  do  they  contain  in  greatest 
quantity  the  elements  which  contribute  most 
largely  to  the  weight  of  tile  Globe. 

It  is  true  that  as  all  plants  consi't  chiefiy 
of  Charcont  and  Water,  the  amount  of  Veg- 
etable Jilatter  on  the  Globe  could  not  be 
large,  if  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen, 
were  not  abundant ;  and  as  the  great  major- 
ity of  animals  have  much  lime  in  ibeir  skele- 
tons, their  number  could  not  be  great,  if  lime 
were  a  scarce  substance.  But  it  certainly  ia 
not  merely  because  charcoal,  water,  and  lima 
are  pleniVul  that  they  occur  in  living  Organ- 
isms. On  the  other  hand  both  plants  and 
animals  are  found  to  reject  substances  which 
are  in  abundance  about 'them,  and  to  appro- 
priate others  which  are  scantily  provided  by 
nature,  and  can  only  be  very  slowly  accumu- 
lated even  in  favorable  circumstances.  A, 
Land  plant,  for  example,  finds  in  the  soil 
wl^ch  supports  it  much  of  the  earth  or  oxide 
Aliirninq,  and  \cry  little  of  the  Alkalies  pot- 
ash aud^Eoda;  yet  it  totally  refuses  to  take 
any  at  the  alumiua,  whilst  it  untirbgly 
se^befr  for  and  absorbs  the  alkalies ;  or  dies 
if  it  cannot  Und  tbem.  A  graminivorous  an- 
imal finds  i[]  its  food  much  Silica,  yet  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  little  in  the  hair,  and 
mere  traces  elsewhere,  eilica  is  absent  from 
aH-  its  structures.  On  the  other  baud  it 
finds  in  its  food  very  little  phosphate  of  lime 
but  it  appropriates  the  whole  of  it,  expend- 
ing it  on  the  nutrition  of  cTcry  tissue,  but  es- 
pecially in  constructing  its  bones. 

If  we  had  tho  mean&  of  compatmg  the 
weight  of  Ml  elephant's  tusk,  say  of  160  lb«., 
with  the  tons  of  vegetable  matter  which  the 
animal  had  to  devour,  end  the  hundred 
weights  of  Silica  which  it  bad  to  reject,  he- 
fore  it  obtained  a  sufficient  amount  of  phos- 
phate of  Lime  to  form  tlie  ivory  of  a  uogle 
tooth,  we  should  have  a  startling  proof  tUat 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
quantity  of  taw  material  offered  to  an  Or- 
ganism, uiid  the  quantity  of  that  material  ap- 
propriated by  iL 

The  illustration -of  ibis  truth  afforded  by 
the  rejection  of  Alumina  by  plusts,  and  of 
Silica  by  animals  ia  the  more  significant  that 
it  is  Ftrikittgly  at  variance  with  common  be- 
lief. Silica  and  Alumina  together,  coostitutt 
clay,  and  oltbough  lliis  occurs  in  no  plnnl  or 
BUiniil  of  tmy  kmd,  all  plants  and  animala, 
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and  especially  Man  are  held  to  have  been  cre- 
ated from  it,  and  to  revert  to  it  after  death. 
Not  merely  the  vulgar  but  also  the  intelligent 
have  agreed  in  interpreting  the  Sacred  dec- 
laration that  "  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,**  as  signifying  that 
man  was  made  from  clay.  Theologians  have 
often  undesignedly  contributed  to  the  opinion, 
by  mixing  up  with  this  simple  declaration  of 
a  physical  truth  the  purely  metaphorical  ref- 
erences of  Scripture  to  "  the  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  "  and  to  mankind  under  God's 
sovereignty  as  resembling  "  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter."  The  doctrine,  however,  does 
not  belong  to  Christendom.  In  many  re- 
gions of  the  East,  Adam  is  held  to  be  a  Red 
Man  and  made  of  red  clay ;  nay,  a  specimen 
of  such  loam,  brought  from  a  traditional  site 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  near  the  Euphrates, 
was  recently  offered  in  Edinburgh  for  chem- 
ical analysis,  to  see  if  it  could  be  identified  as 
Adamic  dust !  Shakespeare  long  ago  coimted 
upon  a  universal  response  when  he  made 
Hamlet  too  curiously  consider,  how 

'*  Imperious  Csssar  dead,  and  tamed  t<Fclay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away;  '* 

and  our  latest  and  greatest  poetess,  in  her 
Aurora  Leigh,  makes  her  hero  Romney  ex- 
claim, 

'*  Dear  Marian,  of  one  clay  God  made  us  all. 
And  though  men  push  and  poke  and  paddle 

in't, 
(As  children  play  at  fashioning  dirt-pies). 
And  call  their  fancies  by  the  name  of  &ct8. 
Assuming  difference,  lordship,  privilege, 
When  all's  plain  dirt, — they  come  back  to  it 

at  last; 
The  first  grave-digger  proves  it  with  a  spade. 
And  pats  all  even.'** 

The  belief  is  a  very  natural  one,  for  no 
dust  is  more  abundant  than  clay-dust ;  an^ 
plants  live  with  their  roots  buried  in  clay,  and 
on  plants  all  Animals,  including  Man,  feed 
directly  or  indirectly ;  yet  the  belief  is  with- 
out any  foundation.  Dust  we  are,  and  unto 
duat  we  shall  return,  but  not  into  clay. 

The  selecting  power  which  thus  character- 
ises the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds  each  as 
a  whole,  is  not  less  strikingly  shown  when  we 
compare  genera  with  genera,  or  species  with 
species,  as  to  their  compohent  ingredients. 
In  every  botanic  garden  one  may  see  plants 
requiring  very  different  kinds  of  food  growing 
side  by  side  and  living  on  the  same  soiL 
Botanic  gardens  would  be  impossible  but  for 
«  1st  Edn.  p.  189. 
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this.  If  we  had  not  only  to  bring  the  palm 
firom  South  America,  and  the  camellia  from 
China,  but  also  to  import  the  very  earth  in 
which  they  grew,  our  richest  gardens  would 
exhibit  a  very  meagre  show.  We  stole  the 
secret  of  porcelain-making  from  the  Chinese, 
but  it  did  us  no  good,  till  in  a  few  widely- 
separated  places  in  Europe  we  discovered 
porcelain-clay.  But  the  camellias,  the  aza- 
leas, and  tea-plants  of  China  take  as  kindly 
to  British  earth  as  if  they  had  never  known 
any  other ;  and  the  palms,  if  they  sigh  for 
brighter  skies,  and  for  breezes  with  warmer 
breaths,  make  no  complaint  against  the  soil 
or  water  of  England.  Botanic  gardens  are 
possible,  because,  provided  their  soils  contain 
all  the  ingredients  of  plants,  each  will  select 
for  itself  exactly  what  it  requires. 

Zoological  gardens  are  possible  for  a  simi 
lar  reason,  and  illustrate  the  same  truth. 
The  naturally  carnivorous  cat  may  be  accus- 
tomed to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  the  naturally 
graminivorous  horse  or  ox  to  an  animal  diet, 
provided  in  both  cases  no  ingredient  essential 
to  life  is  wanting,  for  the  selecting  power 
resident  in  each  organism  will  prevent  it 
from  injiuriously  losing  or  gaining  by  the 
change. 

A  still  more  striking  example  of  selective 
action  is  afforded  by  the  plants  and  animals 
which  simultaneously  develop  themselves 
firom  the  same  medium,  such  as  the  sea.  In 
any  rocky  pool,  when  the  tide  is  oat,  and  in 
every  thriving  drawing-room  aquarium,  one 
may  find  the  graceful  plants  which  we  call 
sea-weeds  sipping  from  the  mingled  waters 
theur  daily  fractional  dose  of  iodine ;  housed 
sea-snails  sucking  fiK>m  it  carbonate  of  lime 
for  their  shells ;  restless  fishes  extracting  fix>m 
it  phosphate  of  lime  to  strengthen  their 
bones;  and  lazy-like  sponges  dipping  suc- 
cessfully into  it  for  silica  to  distend  the 
mouths  of  their  filters. 

Thus,  no  creature  is  a  fortidtons  concourse 
of  atoms.  Each  is  as  definite  and  constant 
in  its  chemical  composition  as  it  is  in  its 
mechanical  structure,  or  its  external  form. 
A  bird  does  not  more  certainly  in  successive 
generations  instinctively  build  its  nest  in  the 
same  way,  than  {torn  the  first  moment  of  its 
embryonic  life  it  unconsciously  builds  its  own 
body  out  of  the  same  materials,  gathering 
lime  to  its  bones,  iron  to  its  blood,  and  silica 
tb  its  feathers. 

In  this  way,  through  mmombered  oen- 
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turies,  each  tribe  of  organisms  has  from  the 
period  of  its  creation  followed  in  its  structural 
development,  a  chemical  formula  of  composi- 
tion, which  in  the  same  species  is  constant, 
within  narrow  limits,  for  every  one  of  its 
members,  so  that  each  plant  and  animal  has 
a  chemical  as  well  as  an  anatomical  individu- 
ality. On  analyzing  an  organism,  we  find 
certain  substances,  and  only  these,  present ; 
and  we  have  made  some  progress,  though  as 
yet  it  is  but  small,  in  establishing  the  quanti- 
ties in  which  those  chemical  constants  occur 
in  different  species.  I  have  called  them 
'*  constants  "  because  the  first,  and,  perhaps, 
the  fullest  proof  that  a  chemical  element  is 
essential  to  an  organism,  is  its  invariable 
presence  in  it  A  criterion  like  that  by  which 
Vincentius  Lirintnsis  proposed  to  test  Cath- 
olic religious  doctrine  is  applicable  here. 
Quod  semper^  quod  ubique^  quod  ab  omnibus. 
Whatever  chemical  element  is  found  in  all 
the  individuals  of  a  species,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  is  essential  to  each  individual 
This  criterion  requires  only  the  qualification 
that  neither  plant  nor  animal  can  prevent 
non-essential  substances  from  entering  its 
body  along  with  its  food,  and  in  the  air  and 
water  on  which  it  so  largely  lives ;  so  that  if 
we  analyse  it  whilst  it  is  thus  traversed  by  a 
non-essential  element,  we  may  mistake  that 
for  an  essential  ingredient  But  if  this  un- 
welcome visitant  be  not  so  poisonous  as  to 
kill  the  subject  of  its  intrusion,  in  which  case 
analysis  would  be  out  of  the  question,  it  will 
soon  be  dismissed,  for  every  organism  has  as 
positive  a  power  of  refusing  as  of  choosing, 
and  its  house  is  its  castle.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish, accordingly,  to  act  like  the  census-collec- 
tors who  count  every  one  a  member  of  the 
family,  whom  they  find  within  its  house  at 
the  moment  of  knocking  at  the  door.  We 
must,  as  when  analysing  inorganic  individuals 
such  as  crystallized  minerals,  select  various 
examples  from  different  localities,  and  analyze 
each.  The  essential  ingredients  may  then  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  incidental,  as 
well  as  the  extent  to  which  one  element  is 
replaceable  by  another  without  departure 
from  the  specific  chemical  type.  A  chemical 
formula  thus  reached,  will  one  day  character- 
ize organic  species,  as  it  now  does  inorganic 
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Within  the  limits  of  variation  which  such 
analysis  will  show,  every  element  discovered 
in  a  plant  or  animal  must  be  regarded  aa 
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essential  to  it  The  endeavor  of  some  to 
rank  the  ingredients  found  in  an  organism  a^ 
important  in  proportion  as  they  are  present 
in  large  or  small  quantity,  is  plainly  falla- 
cious. Assuredly  no  substances  are  more 
important  to  all  classes  of  organisms  than 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  during  life  pre- 
dominate in  them;  but  we  are  entitled  to 
affirm  that  the  water  of  which  the  blood 
chiefly  consists  is  a  more  important  vital  con- 
stituent, than  the  common  salt  and  the  iron 
which  are  found  in  it.  Blood  is  as  invariably 
saline  and  ferruginous  as  it  is  aqueous ;  and 
it  would  bp  as  unwise  to  disregard  the  iron 
because  its  amount  is  small,  as  it  would  be 
to  hold  the  mortar  in  a  building  useless,  be- 
cause its  weight  is  insignificant  Compared 
with  that  of  the  stones  which  it  binds  to- 
gether; or  to  disregard  the  nails,  because 
they  are  few,  which  unite  the  planks  of  a  vea- 
vel ;  or  the  threads,  because  they  are  scantjr, 
whiQh  convert  a  dozen  furs  into  a  single  gar- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  the  more 
powerful  any  agent  is,  the  less  of  it  is  needed 
to  produce  a  given  effect,  very  potent  chemical 
elements  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  in  large 
quantities,  and  hence  some  have  proposed  to 
consider  the  least  abundant  ingredients  of  an 
organism  as  those  most  valuable  to  it;  so 
that  fluorine  and  silicon  would  occupy  the 
highest  place  among  the  elementary  con- 
stituents of  the  animal  frame.  It  is  need- 
less to  enter  into  an  elaborate  refutation  of 
this  view.  We  know  that  1  unit  by  weight 
of  hydrogen  is  equal  in  chemical  power  to 
200  such  units  of  a  closely  analogous  body 
quicksilver.  There  is  no  preponderance  cf 
such  ])ower  on  the  part  of  either,  but  only 
perfect  equality,  so  that  we  speak  of  one  and 
two  hundred  as  the  chemi6al  equivalents  of 
these  bodies.  Quicksilver  may  represent  an 
abundant  organismal  element,  when  con- 
trasted by  equivalent  with  hydrogen,  held  to 
represent  a  scanty  one,  but  neither  chemi- 
cally excels  the  other  in  such  proportions ; 
to  compare  the  chemical  powers  of  equal 
weights,  is  to  transgress  the  first  law  of 
quantitative  chemistry.  We  must  in  the 
meanwhile  be  content  to  ascertain  in  what 
proportions  the  elements  of  organisms  occur 
in  them,  with  no  prejudice  in  favor  of  scanty 
or  abundant  occurrence  as  a  measure  of  im- 
portance. 

Seeing,  then,  that  every  plant  and  animal 
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is  an  edifice  like  the  temple  of  the  Hebrews, 
built  of  stones  squared  and  fashioned  for 
their  respective  places  before  they  were  put 
together,  we  cannot  forbear  the  question  why 
were  certain  building  materials  chosen  rather 
others  ?  This  choice  can  have  been  made,  no 
matter  how  brought  about,  only  because  of  a 
peculiar  fitness  which  they  possessed  beyond 
those  equally  accessible,  to  which  they  were 
preferred.  Let  us  trj'  the  point  in  a  case  or 
two,  and  in  the  following  way,  limiting  oiir- 
selves  to  the  human  organism. 

Suppose  an  intelligent  person,  quite  igno- 
rant of  b'oth  chemistry  and  physiology,  to  be 
taught  as  much  of  the  latter  science  as  can 
be  learned  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
former,  and  then  to  have  shown  him  the  pro- 
perties of  all  the  chemical  elements  and  their 
chief  compounds,  after  which  he  is  requested 
to  state  which  of  those  elements  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  human  frame. 
•  Avoiding  all  minute  details  in  reference  to 
structural  peculiarities,  and  not  even  appeal- 
ing to  the  microscope ;  (for  it  would  be  prema- 
ture in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to 
attempt  to  explain  the  chemical  changes  which 
attend  the  development  and  metamorphosis 
of  cells ;)  the  physiologist  is  content  to  teach 
his  pupil  the  great  general  laws  which 
regulate  the  changes  of  the  human  organ- 
ism during  life ;  such  for  example  as  the  fol- 
.  lowing. 

The  living  body  of  man  unites  in  itself  the 
contrasted  and  apparently  incompatible  qual- 
ities, of  great  stability  and  great  mobility. 
It  is  so  stably  that  it  can  last  for  threescore 
years  and  ten ;  for  a  hundred  or  ioore ;  main- 
taining its  sharply  defined  individuality  all 
the  time.  It  is  so  mobile  that  it  does  not 
consist  of  entirely  the  same  particles  during 
any  two  successive  moments.  The  dead  mat- 
ter of  the  outer  world,  it  is  ever  changing 
into  its  own  living  substance,  and  its  living 
substance  it  is  ever  changing  into  dead  matter 
whidi,  as  alien  to  itself  it  returns  to  the  outer 
world.  Like  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  under- 
jgocs  a  series  of  secular  variations,  which 
carry  it  with  continually  altering  conditions 
through  the  several  phases  of  embryonic, 
infant,  adolescent,  adult  and  senile  life.  Like 
certain  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  also,  it  de- 
scribes a  diurnal  revolution,  knowing  the  al- 
ternations of  sleep  and  waking,  hunger  and 
satiety,  activity  and  rest.  The  reproduction 
of  its  kind  involves  a  peculiar  series  of  Tery 


complex  changes  especially  in  the  materna. 
organism.  Mechanical  injuries  disabling  or 
destroying  organs  and  tissues  require  the 
manifestation  of  corresponding  .reparative 
processes.  Disease,  equally  defacing  and  de- 
structive, demands  a  countervailing  vis  mtdi- 
catrix  to  neutralize  its  violence ;  or  rather, 
disease  is  a  battle  l;)etween  the  organismal 
elements  which  are  quick  at  finding  a  casus 
belli  and  are  very  rarely  at  perfect  peace  with 
each  other.  Everlasting  change  and  yet 
fixity.  Unceasing  struggle  and  yet  no  schism. 
Civil  war  and  yet  no  anarchy.  These  unlike 
conditions  are  realized  and  harmonized,  every 
moment,  in  our  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  bodies. 

If  we  reduce  those  apparent  incompatibles 
to  their  simplest  expression,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  it  in  this.  Physically,  the  human  organ- 
ism is  an  aggregation  of  solids  and  liquids 
which  are  continually  changing  into  each 
other ;  the  solid  melting  into  the  liquid,  the 
liquid  congealing  into  the  solid ;  whilst  both 
stand  so  related  to  the  air  which  is  the  breath 
of  life,  tlat  they  are  continually  vaporizing 
into  gases,  and  gases  are  continually  liquefy- 
ing and  solidifying  into  them.  When  Ham- 
let exclaimed, 

«  0!  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew," 

he  was  preferring  a  request  which  was  granted 
before  it  was  preferred,  ^and  which  is  every 
moment  receiving  fulfilment  in  each  of  us. 
Blood  is  liquified  muscle,  sinew,  nerve,  brain, 
and  bone.  Bone,  brain,  nerve,  sinew,  and 
muscle  are  solidified  blood ;  and  at  every 
moment  flesh  is  becoming  blood,  and  blood 
flesh.  The  current  in  our  veins  is  at  once  a 
River  of  the  Water  of  Life,  feeding  and  sus- 
taining all  that  grows  along  its  shores,  and  a 
River  of  the  Water  of  Lethe  quenching  in 
oblivion  everything  that  it  touches.  Like  the 
Nile  or  the  other  great  rivers  of  the  world,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  wearipg  down  hills,  and 
building  up  continents ;  but  with,  this  difier- 
ence,  that  whereas  the  Nile  is  only  destruc- 
tive among  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and 
only  constructive  in  the  plains  of  Egj'pt,  the 
blood  at  every  point  in  its  course  is  simul- 
taneously adding  and  abstracting.  Those 
wondrous  crimson  barks  or  wood-cells  which 
navigate  the  arteries  are  keen  traders,  and 
follow  the  rule  of  the  African  rivers,  i^ere 
sales  are  effected  only  by  barter ;  but  they 
add  to  this  rule,  one  peculiar  to  themselves, 
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which  neither  civilized  nor  savage  men  cares 
to  follow,  namely,  that  they  give  away  new 
goods  in  exchange  for  old.  Here  the  traf- 
fickers on  the  Red  River  deposit  fresh  brain- 
particles,  to  replace  those  which  the  immate- 
rial spirit  has  sacrificed  to  the  expression  of 
its  thoughts:  for  Jeremy  Taylor  taught  a 
great  physical  truth  when  he  declared  long 
ago,  that "  while  we  think  a  thought  we  die." 
The  eloquent  preacher  saw  death  near  us  at 
every  moment,  and  nearer  at  each  than  at  the 
moment  before ;  but  death  is  in  us  at  every 
moment,  and  it  is  not  merely  whilst ,  but  be- 
cause we  think  a  thought  we  die.  Alas !  that 
we  cannot  be  content  with  such  innocent  self- 
slaughter,  which  the  river  of  life  in  our  veins 
forgives  into  resurrection  in  every  case  as  fast 
as  it  ripples  along.  It  cannot  help  us,  if  we 
overthink  ourselves  *and  die  before  our  time, 
but  during  life  its  mariners  deal  in  all  vital 
wares.  As  fast  as  the  blacksmith  wastes  his 
muscles  by  each  blow,  they  barter  against  the 
spent  cordage  of  his  arm,  new  flesh-particles 
to  make  it  strong  as  before ;  they  restore  to 
its  integrity  the  exhausted  auditory  nerve  of 
the  musician,  give  the  painter  a  new  retina, 
and  the  singer  a  new  tongue.  Wherever,  in 
a  word,  the  million  lamps  of  life,  which  keep 
up  its  flame  at  every  point  of  the  body,  have 
burned  to  the  socket,  they  are  replaced  by 
freshly  trimmed  ones ;  nor  is  it  here  as  with 
the  .barter  of  Aladdin's  Lamp.  The  New 
lamp  is  in  this  case  the  magic  one ;  the  Genie 
has  departed  from  the  Old. 

Chemically,  again,  the  human  organism  is 
the  continual  subject  of  swift  changes  of  its 
composition  in  opposite  directions.  One  half 
of  the  blood,  which  is  in  the  arteries,  is  al- 
ways in  one  chemical  condition;  the  other 
half  which  is  in  the  veins,  is  in  another  direc- 
tion: and  the  whole  blood  is  at  all  times 
rapidly  transferred  tlfrough  these  alternations. 
The  arterial  blood  is  charged  with  oxygen  ; 
the  vcnoue  with  carbonic  acid.  These  gases 
are  partly  the  causes,  partly  the  effects,  partly 
the  indices  of  chemical  diflerences  between 
the  two  bloods,  which  afiect  probably  more 
or  less  all  their  respective  ingredients.  At 
one  half  revolution  of  the  circulation,  they 
are  changed  in  one  way  at  the  capillaries  of 
the  lungs,  whilst  oxygen  is  absorbed :  at  the 
other  half  revolution  they  are  changed  in  an- 
other way  at  the  capillaries  of  the  system, 
whilst  oxygen  is  lost  and  carbonic  acid  takes 
its  place. 


There  is  thus  continual  addition  of  matter 
to  the  body,  and  continual  withdrawal  of  mat- 
ter from  it ;  but  apart  from  this,  and  within 
the  ring-fence  of  its  own  organism,  a  process 
of  combustion,  and  one  the  very  reverse,  are 
going  on  together.  Our  bodies  are  at  all 
times  like  the  fire  which  was  shown  to  the 
hero  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  Interpre- 
ter's House,  which  had  water  poured  on  it, 
on  one  side  of  the  wall  against  which  it  blazed, 
and  oil  on  the  gther.  Here  one  tissue  is 
burning  like  fuel,  and  there  another  is  becom- 
ing the  depository  of  combustible  matter. 
We  have,  as  it  were,  millions  of  microscopic 
wind-fiimaces,  converting  into  carbonic  acid, 
water-vapor,  and  other  products  of  combus- 
tion, all  the  combustible  elements  of  the  body, 
and  millions  of  blast-furnaces  reducing  the 
starch  and  sugar  of  the  food,  and  the  sul- 
phates and  phosphates  of  the  body,  into  in- 
flammable oils  and  other  fuels,  which  are 
finally  transferred  to  the  wind-furnaces  and 
burned  there.  Burning,  and  what  we  must 
call  in  contradistinction,  uhbuming,  thus  pro- 
ceed together ;  the  flame  of  life,  like  a  blow- 
pipe flame,  exhibiting  an  oxidizing,  and  a  re- 
ducing action,  at  points  not  far  distant  from 
each  other. 

There  are  thus  as  concerns  the  organism, 
continual  addition  and  continual  abstraction; 
continual  physical  alternation  of  liquefaction 
and  solid^cation ;  continual  chemical  alter- 
nation of  combustion  and  reduction.  The 
blood-vessels  are  at  once  the  water-pipes  of 
the  city  of  Mansoul,  bringing  fresh  springs 
into  it,  and  the  drain-tunnels  carrying  all 
that  is  waste  and  useless  away.  The  heart  is 
the  one  true  conjuror's  bottle,  pouring  forth, 
aye  and  at  the  same  time,  liquids  the  most 
unlike  to  satisfy  thirsts  as  strange ;  saliva  to 
wet  the  lips,  tears  to  relieve  the  eye,  milk  to 
swell  the  mother's  breast,  and'  oil  to  make 
supple  the  wrestler's  limbs.  The  whole  or- 
ganism is,  as  the  older  writera  loved  to  call  it, 
a  Microcosm  or  world  in  little,  where  in  one 
land  they  are  rejoicing,  and  in  another  weep- 
ing ;  where  on  this  shore  they  are  singing  Te 
Deum,  and  on  that  shore  Miserere ;  where  at 
the  same  moment  it  is  *'  a  time  to  love,  and  a 
time  to  hate,  a  time  of  war,  and  a  time  of 
peace." 

Such  is  the  human  body,  ever  changing, 
ever  abiding.  A  temple,  always  complete, 
and  yet  always  under  repair.  A  mansion, 
which  quite  contents  its  possessor,  and  yet 
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has  its  plan  and  its  materials  altered  each  mo- 
•nent.  A  machine  which  never  stops  work- 
ing, and  yet  is  taken  to  pieces  in  the  one 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  put  together  in  the 
other.  A  cloth  of  gold,  to  which  the  needle 
is  ever  adding  on  one  edde  of  a  line,  and  from 
which  the  scissors  are  ever  cutting  away  on 
the  other.  Yes !  Life  like  Penelope  of  old  is 
ever  weaving  and  unweaving  the  same  web, 
whilst  her  grim  suitors  Disease  and  Death 
watch  for  her  halting ;  only  for  her  there  is 
no  Ulysses  who  one  day  \^  in  triumph  re- 
turn. 

If  the  imperfect  description  which  has  been 
given  of  the  human  organism  is  in  any  re- 
spect faithful,  it  is  manifest  that  the  chemical 
elements  which  enter  into  its  composition 
must  exhibit  the  contrasted  stability  and  mo- 
bility which  so  strikingly  characterize  itself. 
Suppose,  then,  our  physiologist's  pupil,  guided 
by  this  rule,  to  study  the  chemist's  elemen- 
tary bodies,  with  a  view  to  discover  which  of 
them  are  most  suited  to  the  living  frame.  Is 
it  likely  that  among  the  sixty  he  would  select 
only  seventeen  ?  that  he  would  select  the  ac- 
tual seventeen  which  are  found?  that  he 
would  even  prefer  non-metallic  to  metallic 
matter  ?  or  assign  any  place  to  abundant  con- 
stituents, such  as  the  metal  of  lime,  or  to 
never-failing  unabundant  ones,  such  as  fluo- 
rrine?  He  would  probably  select  air  and 
water,  but  beyond  these  I  feel  quite  unable 
to  surmise  how  far  his  Frankenstein  would 
agree  in  composition  with  the  Homo  Sapiens 
of  LinnaBus.  At  all  events,  the  chances  are 
very  great  that  he  would  pass  over  entirely 
that  remarkable  group  of  elements,  in  which 
two  of  the  most  characteristic  ingredients  of 
all  animal  organisms  are  included.  This 
group  contains  four  bodies.  Phosphorus) 
Arsenic,  Antimony,  Nitrogen,  with  an  outly- 
ing fifth  one,  Bismuth,  which  I  do  not  at 
present  consider  ;  and,  in  the  whole  category 
of  elements,  no  four  at  first  sight  seem  more 
unfitted  for  organismal  constituents  than 
they.  Phosphorus  has  been  known  for  two 
centuries  as  a  dangerous  combustible,  and 
most  deadly  poison,  which  the  recent  sad, 
and  often  fatal  experience  of  the  lucifer- 
match  makers  has  shown  to  possess  a  pecu- 
liar antipathy  to  the  bones,  for  when  it  can 
reach  them,  as  it  can  those  of  the  jaws,  it 
rots  them  away.  On  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  arsenic  it  is  quite  needless  to  dwell. 
Antimony,  or  Aoti-Monk|  betrays  by  its  name 
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a  deadliness  to  man,  akin  to  that  of  its  name 
sister.  Monkshood,  a  still  more  potent  killer ; 
and  for  both,  all  men  are  monks.  Nitrogen, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  seemingly  no  proper- 
ties at  all ;  a  light,  thin,  tasteless,  insipid,  in- 
soluble, incombustible  gas,  to  appearance 
good  for  nothing,  and  as  such  fitly  symbolized 
in  chemical  tables  by  the  letter  N.  Two 
Murderers,  a  dangerous  Mediciner,  and  an 
Incapable,  are  surely  not  the  parties  to  whom 
any  one  would  propose  to  entrust  our  lives  ? 
Yet  the  fiery  phosphorus  and  the  negative 
nitrogen,  are  the  two  elements  which,  by 
their  greater  abimdance  in  animals,  and  the 
part  which  they  play  there,  most  strikingly 
distinguish  animals  firom  plants;  and  they 
are  specially  important  in  relation  to  the  hu- 
man organism.  When,  moreover,  we  study 
those  two  elements  more  particularly,  they 
singularly  change  characters;  Phosphorus, 
on  a  closer  acquaintance,  proving  to  be  a  very 
healthful  and  friendly  occupant  of  the  body. 
Nitrogen  prone  to  conceal  under  its  look  of 
helpless  indifference  the  most  energetic  pow- 
ers of  making  and  marring,  so  that  when  oc- 
casions calls,  it  proves  better  at  killing  and 
slaying  than  any  one  of  its  more  demonstra- 
tive brethren. 

Into  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  these 
elements  I  will  now  enter,  in  the  hope  of 
showing,  that  though  we  might  not  have  an- 
ticipated their  presence  in  our  bodies,  we  can 
point  out  many  reasons  why  they  actually 
are  there.  First  of  phosphorus.  Its  impor- 
tance to  the  human  organism  is  shown,  1st, 
by  its  invariable  presence  in  it ;  2d,  by  the 
abundance  of  its  presence ;  dd,  by  the  uni- 
versality  of  its  presence ;  4tb,  by  the  diversi- 
fied manifestations .  of  its  presence ;  5th,  by 
the  active  part  which  it  takes  in  the  most 
energetic  vital  processes,  such  as  absorption, 
secretion,  nutrition,  reproduction,  sensation, 
emotion,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  nervous 
or  cerebral  action ;  6th,  by  the  invariable  loss 
of  health  which  attends  its  withdrawal  firom 
the  body;  7th,  by  its  efficacy  as  a  restor- 
ative. A  substance  which  is  alike  present  in 
tlie  hardest  bone  and  the  most  pulpy  nerve, 
which  occurs  in  one  form  or  rather  series  of 
forms  in  the  blood,  in  another  series  in  ths 
flesh-juices,  in  a  third  in  the  milk,  in  a  fourth 
in  the  brain,  and  probably  in  other  modifica- 
tions elsewhere  in  the  organism,  and  which 
is  associated  with  all  its  critical  changes,  must 
be  pre-eminently  senricesble  to  the  body. 
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Phosphorus  occurs  in  all  organisms  chiefly  cently  we  had  not  discoyered  that  it  can 

as  phosphoric  acid,  in  union  with  water,  with  change  this  mobile,  restless,  agonistic  condi- 

mineral  and  organic  bases,  with  fetty  bodies,  tion,  for  one  of  passive  indifference  and  great 

and  in  other  forms  of  organic  combination  as  stability. 

yet  little  understood.    The  following  exposi-  Recent  researches  have  shown  ihat  vitre- 

tion  of  the  properties  of  the  element  and  its  ous  phosphorus  is  susceptible  of  no  fewer 

chief  organismal  compounds  may  illustrate  than  five  modifications, 

why  it  is  so  serviceable  to  the  body.  1st,  It  may  be  altered  from  the  glassy  to 

I.  Phosphorus  is  remarkable  for  the  Pro-  the  crystalline  condition, 

tean  shapes  which  it  can  assume.     Some  ele-  2d,  By  exposure  under  water  to  air  and 

mentary  bodies,  such  as  gold,  are  familiar  to  light,  it  becomes  a  whitei  opaque,  sparingly 

us  in  one  form,  and  that  so  beautiful  that  we  fusible  body.          ' 

are  not  curious  to  inquire  whether  the  metal  3d,  By  fusion  and  sudden  cooling  at  a  corn- 
can  assume  other  and  less  noble  shapes.  In  paratively  low  temperature,  it  becomes  black 
truth  we  have  but  recently  fully  realized  that  and  opaque. 

a  multitude  of  the  chemical  elements  can  4th,  By  elevation  to  near  its  boiling  point, 

masquerade  in  disguises,  through  which  we  and  sudden  cooling,  it  becomes  viscid  like 

with     difficulty    realize    their    individuality,  sulphur  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  retaina 

Among  those  masquerades  a  first  place  must  for  a  considerable  period  a  consistence  like 

be  given  to  the  element  under  notice.  that  of  caoutchouc. 

Since  about    1660  we  have  been  familiar  5th,  By  exposure  to  the  ray  of  the  sim  in  a 

vnth   phosphorus  as  a  soft  semi-transparent  vacuum,*  or  in  a  gas  free  from  oxygen,  or  in 

nearly  colorless  wax-like  substance,  possessed  vrater  free  from  air,  and  excluded  from  air, 

of  a  glassy  structure,  exhaling  in  the  air  an  it  changes  into  an  amorphous  red  solid, 

odor  of  garlic,  shining  even  at  the  freezing  Thus  we  know  phosphorus  as 

point  of  water,  melting  a  hundred  degrees  1.  A  symmetrical  crystal 

below  the  polling  point  (111^6  F.)  of  that  2.  A  true  vitreous  body,  or  glass, 

liquid,  bursting  into  flame  in  the  air  at  a  tem-  3.  A  soft  elastic  substance  like  caoutchouc 

perature  ,a  little  higher,  and  yielding  a  thick  4.  A  white  amorphous  solid, 

white  smoke  condensing  into  a  snow  of  phos-  5.  A  black  amorphous  solid, 

phoric  acid.    This  form  of  the  element  we  6.  A  red  amorphous  solid.* 

have  learned  to  distinguish  as  \itreous  phos-  The  crystalline  phosphorous  and  the  vitreous 

phorus.     It  is  60  inflammable,  that  it  can  be  closely  correspond    in  .chemical   characters, 

preserved  with  safety  only  under  water,  and  and  we  know  little  of  the   elastic,  the  white 

there  is  scarcely  a  chemist  who  has  not  been  and  the  black  varieties ;  but  the  possibility  of 

in  some  degree  a  mart}T  to  its  flames.    It  is  produdng  them  illustrates  how  susceptible 

so  poisonous  that  not  a  year  passes  without  phosphorus  is  of  many  modifications,  and  in 

some  poor  child  falling  a  victim  to  the  minute  the  red  amorphous  modification  we  have  an 

portion  which  it  thoughtlessly  eats  from  a  indifferent  form  of  the  element,  so  unlike  that 

lucifer-match,  and  without  some  uncautioned  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  phospho- 

lucifer-match  maker  suffering  the  prolonged  rus,  that  though  it  has  been  in  the  chemist's 

tortures  of  slow  poisoning,  which  its  daily  hands  for  more  than  a  century,  he  has  only 

administration  in  infinitesimal  doses  infallibly  ver}'  recently  recognized  that  it  is  phosphorus, 

occasions.    It  reacts  so  powerfully  upon  the  It  is  now,  however,  manufactured  on  the 

air  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  fume,  that  it  large  scale,t  so  that  its  properties  may  be 

changes  its  oxygen  into  the  energetic,  oxidiz-  «  seo  Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemf»tr>',  Cav- 

ing,  deodorizing  and  bleaching  agent  which  •ndish  Sec.  Trans.,  article  Pko^oms.    Prof.  W. 

:- b«^«,«  o.  />«/xnA      T«  «  ««.^  :t  ««^;Ki'»«  :«.  A.  Miller's  Chemiatrv,  vol.  ii.  p.  693.    Graham's 

IS  known  as  ozone.     In  a  word,  it  eaflubits  m  chemlstrv,  vol.  I  p.  431. 

an  intense  degree  an  affinity,  or  tendency  to  f  Messrs.  Albright,  near  Birminghain.  have  for 

combine,  alike  with  metals  and  non-metals,  the  last  five  ot  six  yean  prepared  red  phosphoms 

,,.,.,      ,,             1.  u    •*.                •*!-•*  accordmg  to  Schrott«r'B  process,  which  they  have 

and  sUikmgly  alters  each  by  itsumon  vnth  it  p,tentedf  I  am  Indcbtel  to  these  gentlemen  for 

In  so  far,  then,  as  mobility,  or  susceptibil-  the  opportunity  of  examinins  large  specimens  of 

ityof  v«iou.  ch«,ge  U  concerned  no  one  ^ol^^^SSTu-S^'S::  to  ^n^^XTan'^^^ 

will  question   the   fitness  of  phosphorus   to  tore,  use,  and  earriase  of  lacifer  matches  mneh 

become  an  organismal  element    But  till  re-  1««  dwigerous  than  &7  •>f«  »« prwcnt. 
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stated  and  illustrated  in  full  It  is  neither 
crystalline  nor  glassy,  but  amorphous,  and 
.  heavier  than  the  familiar  forms  of  phosphorus. 
It  does  not  shine  at  the  heat  of  freezing 
water,  nor  melt  e?en  at  that  of  boiling  water. 
It  exhales  at  ordinary  temperatures  no  vapor 
and  no  odor,  nor  does  it  become  oxidized  in 
the  air,  or  change  it  into  ozone.  It  is  not  poi- 
sonous even  when  directly  administered  in 
doses  a  hundred   times  greater  than  those 

'  which  are  fatal  with  vitreous  phosphorus,  and 
it  may  be  handled  with  impunity.  Towards 
other  elements  it  shows  in  general  a  singular 
indifference,  nor  is  it  till  we  raise  it  to  the 
temperature  of  500^  F.,  some  470°  above 
the  heat  necessary  to  make  vitreous  phospho- 
rus begin  to  bum,  that  it  starts  into  activity, 
bursting  into  flame,  and  yielding  phosphoric 
acid.  It  appears  to  owe  its  pecuHarities  to 
the  presence  in  it  of  much  latent  heat,  so 
that  it  differs  from  vitreous  phosphorus,  as 
steam  does  from  water,  and  water  »from  ice, 
for  it  is  most  easily  produced  by  long  main- 
tenance of  the  common  phosphorus  at  a  tem- 
perature below  490°,  and  when  heated  above 

•  this  point  it  suddenly  bursts  into  vapor,  chang- 
ing with  *  evolution  of  heat  into  the  familiar 
modification  of  the  element  But  it  can  be 
produced  by  a  brief  exposure  of  the  vitre6us 
phosphorus  to  light,  in  a  vacuum  or  non-oxy- 
genous atmosphere,  and  when  common  phos- 
phorus is  kindled  in  air,  it  always  changes  in 
part  into  the  red  ,amor]^us  modification, 
which  remains  when  the  non-amorphous 
portion  has  burned  away;  and  some  inter- 
esting researches  of  Professor  Brodie  appear 
to  prove  that  the  change  may  attend  the 
combination  of  phosphorus  With  other  bodies. 
Here  then  is  an  element  which  can  imper- 
ceptibly and  quickly  pass  from  a  condition  of 
great  chemical  activity  to  one  of  great  chemi- 
cal inertness.  I  suggest  this  susceptibility  of 
change  as  one  reason  why  phosphorus  is  a 
predominant  organismal  element  Without 
insisting  on  its  sixfold  mutability,  let  its  two- 
fold mobihty,  of  which  we  are  quite  certain, 
be  kept  in  view.  Phosphorus,  in  virtue  of 
this,  may  follow  the  blood  in  its  changes,  may 
oxidise  in  the  one  great  set  of  capillaries,  and 
be  indifferent  to  oxygen  in  the  other ;  may 
occur  in  the  brain  in  the  vitreous  form,  chang- 
ing as  quickly  as  the  intellect  or  imagination 
demands,  and  literally  flanuDg,  that  thoughts 
may  breathe  and  words  may  bum  i  and  may 
be  present  in  the  bonet  in  ito  amorphmn 
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form,  content,  like  an  impassive  caryatid,  to 
sustain  upon  its  unwearied  shoulders  the  mere 
dead  weight  of  stones  of  flesh.  And  what  is 
said  here  of  the  brain,  as  contrasted  with  the 
bones,  will  apply  with  equal  or  similar  force 
to  many  other  organs  of  the  body.  All 
throughout  the  living  system  we  may  believe 
that  phosphorus  is  found,  at  the  centres  of 
vital  action  in  the  active  condition,  and  at  its 
outlying  points  in  the  passive  condition.  In 
the  one  case,  it  is  like  the  soldier  with  his 
loaded  musket  pressed  to  his  shoulder,  and 
his  finger  on  the  trigger,  almost  anticipating 
the  command  to  fire ;  in  the  other  it  is  like 
the  same  soldier  with  his  unloaded  weapon  at 
his  side,  standing  at  ease. 

Phosphorus  will  react  also  on  other  bodies, 
according  to  its  own  condition ;  and  as  it 
appears  that  vitreous  phosphorus  not  only 
oxidises  with  great  rapi^ty  when  it  encounters 
air,  but  at  the  same  time  changes  that  air  in 
part  into  ozone,  i.«.,  greatly  exalts  its  oxidis- 
ing power,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quick 
oxidation  of  phosphorus  within  the  organism 
may  often  imply  the  simultaneous  quick  oxida- 
tion (through  the  ozone  it  generates)  of  all 
the  surrounding  oxidable  substances. 

It  is  premature  to  speculate  on  such  matters, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  notice  emphati^lly,  that 
physiology  has  not  yet  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  that  susceptibility  of  molecalar  change 
which  chemists  specify  by  the  name  of  "Allo- 
tropy."  It  increases  alike  the  difficulties  and 
the  resources  of  biology.  Hitherto,  we  have 
begun  with  each  element  as  if  it  had  one 
narrowly-defined  set  of  sensible  characters, 
which  we  have  briefly  enumerated ;  and  there- 
after we  have  proceeded  to  consider  its  chemi- 
cal compounds,  with  the  exposition  of  which 
our  zoo-chemical  demonstrattont  have  com- 
menced. But  now  it  Appears  that  what  we 
regarded  as  the  basement  floor,  level  with  the 
ground,  was  at  least  one  story  above  it,  and 
when  we  dig  away  the  sand,  we  find  vault 
covering  vault,  and  know  not  as  yet  how 
many  stories  Ue  below.  Among  organismal 
elements,  not  only  phosphorus,  but  oxygen, 
carbon,  'sulphur,  and  chlorine  are  known  to 
admit  of  molecular  modifications.  The  tend*, 
ency,  indeed,  of  discovery  is  to  show  that 
every  chemical  element  is  in  this  predicament, 
for  every  day  adds  to  the  number  of  allotropic 
substances.  Moreover,  we  can  confidently 
affirm,  that  when  they  enter  into  combination, 
the  compounds  wliieh  diej  form  often  refleot 
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the  image  of  the  modification  which  charac-  i  causing  their  destruction.    In  this  peculiarity 


terized  the  element  at  the  moment  of  its 
combination,  and  that  we  may  haye  oxides, 
for  example,  of  the  same  composition  (so  far, 
at  least,  as  ponderable  constituents  are  con- 
cerned), yet  yery  different  in  property. 

As  pre-eminent  among  the  possessors  of 
this  variability,  phosphorus  is  more  suitable 
than  any  element  we  yet  know,  to  minister  ^o 
the  iinchanging  change  of  the  living  body. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  elemental  phosphorus, 
intricately  combined  with  organised  molecules 
in  ways  which  the  chemist  cannot  interpret  in 
his  study  or  imitate  in  his  laboratory,  that 
this  organismal  constant  chiefly  occurs.  As 
already  stated,  it  is  present  in  living  bodies 
chiefly  as  its  highest  oxide,  pho<«phoric  acid. 

When  a  bone  is  burned  to  whiteness  in  the 
open   air,   it   yields   a  crumbling  chalk-like 


solid,  significantly  called  bone-earth  of  which 
the  larger  part  is  lime,  whilst  the  remainder 
is  in  great  part  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid 
can  be  separated  from  the  bone-earth,  by 
pouring  oil  of  vitriol  upon  it,  and  its  proper- 
ties as  the  dominant  acid  of  all  the  higher 
sentient  organisms,  are  now  to  be  considered. 
Phosphoric  acid  has  all  the  properties  of 
the  most  powerful  acids.  It  dissolves  in 
water.  It  is  intensely  sour.  It  reddens  all 
addifiable  vegetable  blues.  It  perfectly  satur- 
ates powerful  bases.  In  these  respects  it 
agrees  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
and  acetic  acids.  But  from  all  other  acids 
possessing  such  properties,  it  differs  in  several 
singular  ways,  and  these  differences  point  to 
to  the  cause  of  its  organismal  pre-eminence. 

The  first  remarkable  difference  is  its  free- 
dom from  corrosiveness.  The  acids  named 
above,  even  when  considerably  diluted  with 
water,  rapidly  disintegrate  organic  bodies,  and 
in  their  stroi^gest  aqueous  dilutions,  act  like 
hot  irons  on  the  skin.  A  drop  of  oil  of 
yitriol,  or  of  the  strongest  aqua  fortis,  bums 
the  flesh  like  a  live  coal,  and  unless  mingled 
with  much  water,  excites  painful  and  danger- 
ous inflamation  of  the  tissues.  But  the  phos- 
phoric acid  extracted  from  bones,  even  when 
combined  with  a  chemical  minimum  of  water, 
and  concentrated  into  a  crystallisable  hydrate, 
may  be  spread  for  a  considerable  time  over 
the  thinnest  skin  of  the  living  body  without 
burning,  paining,  or  inflaming  it.  It  is  thui 
of  all  the  strong  acids  we  know,  the  only  one 
which  *can  be  set  free,  and  that  in  a  concen- 
trated  form,  within  living  organitmsi  without 


I  find  one  cause  of  its  universal  presence  in 
the  body ;  for  whatever  services  an  acid  can . 
render  to  an  active  organism  phosphoric  acid 
can  render  to  the  full  without  harming  iL* 

A  second  peculiarity  of  phosphoric  acid  is, 
that  unUke  the  majority  of  equally  strong  acids, 
it  does  not  coagulate  albumen.    And  as  this 
substance,  familiar  to  all  in  while  of  egg,  is 
largely  present  in  the  fleshy  the  natural  juice  of 
which  contains  partially  neutralised  phosphoric 
acid;t   and  is  also  largely  present  in  the 
brain  and  nerves,  associated  with  a  modifi^Cft- 
tion  of  the  same  acid  known  as  oleo-phoB- 
phoric  acid;  we  can  affirm  at  least 'that  the 
solitary  potent  inorganic  acid  compatible  with 
the  non-coagulation  of  albumen,  is  the  only 
one  found  in  a  free  (or  at  least  partially  free) 
state,  in  association  with  the  liquid  form  of 
that  important  organismal  constituent.    Theie 
peculiarities,  however,  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  third,  which  calls  for  spedal 
notice.     The  majority  of   acid*  which  axe. 
soluble  in  water  exhibit  their  characteristic 
properties  most  markedly  when  associalted 
with  the  chemical  minimum  of  water  which 
can  combine  with  them,  and  when  more  water 
is  added,  they  show  in  a  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  their  dilution,  such  qualities  as  sour- 
ness, power  to  alter  vegetable  colors,  and  to 
saturate  bases.    There  is  thus  but  one  sul- 
phuric, or  nitric  acid.    The  less  water  united 
with  either,  the  more  powerful  it  is,  and  the 
greater  the  weight  of  base  it  can  neutralize. 
In  the  language  of  quantitative  chemistry,  one 
equivalent  (or  chemical  unit)  of  nitric  add 
can  combine  with  one  equivalent  of  a  base, 
neither  more  nor  less.    This  is  the  general 
rule.    One  unit  by  weight  of  an  add  unites 
with  one  unit  of  base,  and  here  the  neutrafif- 
ing  power  of  the  former  stops,  so  thai  at 
dilution  by  water  implies  the  spreading  of  the 
efficadous  unit  over  a  wider  area,  a  given 
weight  of   diluted  add   must  neutralize   a 
smaller  weight  of  an  undiluted  base  than  the 
same  weight  of  stronger  acid  will  neutraliie. 
Hence,  the  less  amount  of  water,  the  greater 
the  addity  of  the  add ;  and  unit  of  add  to 

♦  It  seems  worth  the  consideration  of  sargeons, 
whether  commoo  pbospborio  acid,  in  yirtoe  of  its 
unirritathig  action  on  Imne  tissue8,»and  its  solvent 
action  on  ^osphatic  calculi,  may  not  as  a  Utholiftie 
be  brought  in  direct  contact  with  vesioal  ooocre- 
tions  or  the  non-acid  class,  and  render  in  some 
cases  operationt  unnecessary. 

t  The tribMio,aoid phosphate ofpotsih (3  Ha 
KO  X  PO  ».) 
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unit  of  water  is  the  condition  of  greatest 
strength. 

But  to  this  ^dely  applicahle  rule  phos- 
phoric acid  forms  a  remarkable  exception.  It 
is  most  acid  when  united  not  with  one,  but 
with  three  units  of  water.  In  this  condition 
t  is  extracted  from  bones,  and  found  (at  least 
after  death),  in  the  blood  and  flesh.  One 
unit  of  thtf  acid  crystallises  along  with  three 
units  of  water,  and  retains  these  in  special 
combination  to  whatever  extent  it  is  diluted 
with  more  water.  Its  neutralising  power, 
moreover,  is  correspondingly  threefold,  so 
that,  for  example,  in  the  bones,  one  equivalent 
of  it  is  *  combined  with  three  equivalents  of 
lime,  whilst  all  the  other  bone-acids  are 
united  in  single  units,  with  a  single  unit  of 
Hme.  An  endless  series  of  salts  similar  to 
bone-phosphate,  but  containing  other  bases 
than  Hme,  are  known  to  chemists,  who  dis- 
tinguish them  as  a  class,  as  the  tribasic  phos- 
phates. The  organismal  importance,  how- 
ever, of  this  property  of  phosphoric  acid  will 
not  appear  till  we  look  to  a  fourth  peculiarity 
which  it  possesses. 

Phosphoric  acid  has  the  singular  power  of 
dropping  or  casting  off,  as  it  were,  one  of  the 
three  units  of  water  which  it  is  able  to  retain, 
keeping  only  two,  and  refusing,  even  though 
dissolved  in  volumes  of  water,  to  take  back 
the  third.  In  this  modification  (which  is 
known  as  pyro-phosphoric  acid),  it  has  not  a 
threefold,  but  only  a  twofold  power  of  neu- 
tralising bases,  so  that,  for  example,  as  it 
occurs  in  burnt  bones,  one  equivalent  is  united 
with  but  two  equivalents  of  magnesia,  atid 
an  extensive  series  of  corresponding  salts  is 
known,  distinguished  as  thebibasic  phosphates. 

But  further :  pyro-phosphoric  acid  can  part 
with  one  of  the  two  units  of  water  which  it 
characteristically  retains,  as  common  phos- 
phoric acid  can  part  at  once  with  two  of  its 
three  characteristic  units  of  water,  both  be- 
coming, like  the  ordinary  mineral  acids,  a 
compound  of  unit  of  acid  to  unit  of  water, 
with  a  onefold  power  of  neutralising  bases. 
This  modification  has  been  called  mcta-phos- 
phoric  acid.  It  also  forms  a  large  series  of 
salts  all  containing  one  equivalent  of  acid  to 
one  equivalent  of  base,  and  distinguished  as 
monobasic  plfosphates. 

Meta-phosphoric  acid,  unlike  the  other 
hydrates  of  the  acid,  coagulates  albumen. 
IMssolved  in  cold  water,  it  sbwly  takes  to 
itself  two  additional  units  of  that  bodyi  and 


if  boiled  with  the  liquid,  it  takes  them  with 
great  rapidity. 

We  have  thus  to  begin  with  a  snow-like 
soft  solid,  called  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid, 
procured  by  burning  dry  phosphorus  in 
equally  dry  air.  When  we  dissolve  it  in 
water,  it  so  unites  with  that  liquid  as  to  pro- 
duce, according  to  circumstances,  three  acid 
'solutions,  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  all 
their  properties  as  if  they  were  .composed  of 
totally  different  ingredients.  These  three 
solutions,  distinguished  as  common  phos- 
phoric, pyro-phosphoric,  and  meta-phosphoric 
acids  (of  which  the  first  two  are  orystallisablc 
as  solids),  are  mutually  convertible  by  loss  or 
gain  of  two  units  or  chemical  equivalents  of 
water ;  the  first  named,  which  retains  three 
such  units,  being  the  most  stable,  and  the 
last,  which  retains  but  one  aqueous  unit,  the 
least  so.*  The  chief  oiganismal  acid  is  thus 
equal  in  powers  to  three  ordinary  acids,  and 
strikingly  exhibits  the  quality  of  mobility  or 
variability,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  so 
essential  to  the  active  components  of  living 
organisms.  Yet  triply  potent  as  phosphoric 
acid  b,  it  does  not,  in  any  of  its  moidifications, 
exhibit  corrosiveness  or  poisonousness  This 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  characterising 
the  tribasic  acid,  but  is  still  n^ure  remarkable 
as  characterising  the  bibasic  and  monobasic 
acid,  for  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  less  the 
amount  of  water  in  a  hydrated  acid,  the  more 
caustic,  corrosive,  and  poisonous  it  is.  But 
even  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  half-deliques- 
ced, may  be  kept  in  contact  with  the  skin  for 
an  hour  without  injury,  where  the  similar 
hydrate  of  sulphuric  add  would  in  a  few  minutes 
reduce  the  tissue  to  charcoaL 

Th^  innocuousness,  indeed,  of  the  strongest 
phosphoric  acid  is,  in  many  r€spects,  as  in- 

*  The  three  hydrates  of  phosphoric  add,  taken 
in  the  same  order  as  in  the  text,  ara  best  distinga- 
isbed  as  tribasic,  bibasic,  and  monobasic  phos- 
phoric acid,  according  to  the  momenclatnre  of 
Thomas  Graham,  Esq^  Master  of  the  Mint,  onr 
greatest  authority  on  the  sabject.    On  the  binary 
■theory  of  acids  and  salts,  each  of  Mr.  Graliam  s 
hydrates  is  represented  as  a  pecnliar  hydracid : — 
Thus,  Tnbasic  Acid  .        .       .    PO«xH< 
Bibasic  Acid    .        .       .    PO»xH« 
Monobasic  Acid       .        .    P0<  z  H 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  argument  parsned 
in  the  text,  which  of  the  rival  theories  of  aoids  is 
adopted.  On  both  views  the  tamo  weight  pf  the 
same  tfareo  ingredients,  phosphorot,  oxygen,  and 
Hydrogen,  is  recognised  as  present:  Tne  only 
matter  in  dispnto  ts,  the  mode  in  which  4be  iih> 
gredients  are  arran^.  Mr.  Gaaham*s  view  is 
preftrred  as  the  one  more  aasUj  followed  bylhMt 
who  have  not  made  obMoistry  a  special  staay. 
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explicable  as  it  it  paradoxical.  Chemists 
refer  the  caustic  action  of  strong  sulphuric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acids,  in  great 
part,  to  their  intense  affinity  for  water,  which 
they  compel  the  organic  bodies  touched  by 
them  to  give  up,  so  that  their  chemical 
integrity  is  destroyed.  But  the  water  which 
these  corrosive  acids  take  from  an  organised 
structure,  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  can  take 
from  them.  The  most  caustic  acids  known 
to  us  are  probably  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric 
acid,  but  the  strong  hydrates  of  both  are 
rendered  anhydrous  by  phosphoric  acid,  which 
nevertheless  does  not  possess  a  trace  of  their 
causticity.  It  has  latterly  come  into  extensive 
and  most  important  use  among  scientific 
chemists,  as  a  means  of  dehydrating  or  ren- 
dering waterless  other  substances,  so  remark- 
ably does  it  excel  them  in  affinity  for  water, 
and  yet  the  powers  which  they  owe  to  such 
an  affinity  are  not  exhibited  by  it.  It  is  thus 
a  lord  paramount  among  acids,  compelling  its 
barons  to  surrender  to  it  the  prey  which  they 
have  taken  from  .the  innocents,  but  never 
found  robbing  the  innocents  itself. 

There  is  much  indeed,  as  yet  unaccotmted 
for,  in  the  relation  of  phosphoric  acid  to 
water.  One  should  expect  such  a  substance 
to  dissolve  in  this  liquid  with  the  greatest 
rapidity ;  yet  the  anhydrous  acid,  though  it 
hisses  like  hot  iron  when  it  meets  water,  and 
shows  by  the  heat  which  it  evolves,  an  intense 
affinity  for  it,  seems  to  retain  that  affinity 
only  for  a  moment,  and  to  have  its  thirst 
quenched  by  the  first  draught,  or  rather  sip 
of  liquid,  for  it  dissolves  slowly,  like  snow 
which  has  barely  reached  the  thawing  tem- 
perature. Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  undergoes  aqueous 
solution  with  great  energy  and  rapidity,  but, 
long  after  it  has  acquired  its  unit  of  water, 
continues  eagerly  to  combine  with  more,  ab- 
sorbing its  vapor  firom  the  atmosphere,  so  as 
to  desiccate  every  thing  in  its  neighborhood ; 
and  the  other  strong  acids  have  a  similar 
power.  Phosphoric  acid  is  thus  like  a  fever- 
ish child,  begging  for  a  great  bowl  of  water, 
but  pushing  it  away  the  moment  it  lips  are 
wetted.  Sulphuric  acid  is  like  the  sufiTerer 
from  a  gunshot  wound,  whose  insatiable  crav- 
ing for  water,  no  number  of  goblets  can 
appease  j  and  yet  the  former  acid  can  drink 
the  latter  dry. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  an- 
omaly, the  important  hd  remains  that  pho»- 
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phoric  acid  is  at  once  more  powerful  than 
strong,  sulphuric  add,  and  less  irritant  than 
weak  vinegar,  so  that  it  can  innocently  tra- 
verse every  part  of  the  body.  •  But  of  what 
service  it  may  be  asked  is  it  to  the  body,  to 
be  traversed  by  an  acid  whether  innocuous  or 
irritant  ?  To  this,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  chief  chemical 
compounds  in  the  organism  either  are  or  con- 
tidn  salts,  which  are  produced  by  the  union  of 
acids  with  bases.  A  great  part  therefore  of  or* 
ganismal  chemistry  is  the  chemistry  of  acids ; 
and  we  are  now  to  look  at  the  way  in  which 
phosphoric  acid,  when  it  ceases  to  be  firee  and 
unites  with  bases,  serves  the  organism  by  the 
kind  of  salts  which  it  forms.  Common  or 
tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  i.e,,  1  unit  of  anhyd- 
rous phosphoric  acid  combined  with  3  units 
of  water,  can  exchange  these  in  whole  or  iu 
part  for  units  of  base.*  It  may  exchange 
the  water  entirely  for  one  base,  as  ic  does 
when  it  forms  the  bone-phosphate  of  lime, 
which  consists  of  3  units  of  lime  to  1  of 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid ;  or  it  may  give 
away  only  two  units  of  water,  receiving  in 
return  the  same  number  of  units  of  base,  as 
in  the  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  Jblood,  which 
consists  of  2  units  of  soda  and  1  unit  of 
water,  added  to  the  constant  unit  of  anhyd- 
rous acid ;  or  it  may  give  away  only  1  unit  of 
water  and  receive  in  return  1  unit  of  base, 
as  in  the  phosphate  of  potash  of  the  flesh, 
which  consists  of  2  units  of  water,  and  1  of 
potash  to  1  of  acid.  Moreover,  where  1 
unit  of  water  is  retained,  each  of  the  2  given 
away  may  be  exchanged  for  a  separate  base 
as  in  microcosmic  salt,  where  1  unit  of  soda, 
1  unit  of  ammonia  (oxide  of  ammonium),  and 
1  unit  of  water,  arc  together  combined  with 
1  unit  of  acid.  The  same  acid  thus  forms, 
by  variations  of  base,  soluble,  insoluble,  acid, 
alkaline,  and  neutral  salts.  Further :  whereas 
with  the  same  base,  ordinary  acids  form  but 
one  salt,  or  compound,  tribasic  phosphoric 
acid  can  form  three.  Thus,  whether  wo  add 
caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda,  or  muriate 
of  soda  (chloride  of  sodium),  to  aulphurio 
acid,  we  obtain  the  same  Glaubcr*s  siilt  pr 
sulphate  of  soda  containing  1  unit  of  acid  to 
1  unit  of  base.    But  if  we  evaporate  together 

*  Strictly  speaking^  the  water  is  acting  as  base, 
so  that  the  exchange  is  of  units  of  aqneous  base, 
for  units  of  some  other  base,  bot  as  it  might  coq- 
fose  the  general  reader  to  call  water  a  baie,  I  have 
avoided  mis  mode  of  expression  although  it  is  the 
costomary  one  among  chemists. 
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tribasic  phosphoric  add  and  caustic  soda,  we 
obtain  a  salt  with  3  units  of  soda  to  one  of 
anhydrous  acid :  if  we  pour  on  carbonate  of 
soda  the  tribasie  liquid,  we  obtain  a  salt  con- 
taining 2  units  of  soda  (and  one  of  water)  to 

1  of  anhydrous  add;  and  if  we  substitute 
muriate  for  carbonate  of  soda,  we  obtain  a 
salt  containing  1  unit  of  soda  (and  2  of  water) 
to  1  of  anhydrous  acid.  '  Muriate  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  are  both  largely  present  in 
the  body,  and  phosphoric  add  must  continu- 
aUy  encounter  them,  but  it  will  form  a  differ- 
ent salt  with  each,  where  sulphuric  and  all 
ordinary  acids  would  form  the  same  salt  with 
both. 

Once  more :  when  tribasic  phosphoric  add 
by  parting  with  1  unit  of  water  becomes 
bibasic,  it  may  form  salts  with  1  unit  of  water 
and  1  of  base ;  or  with  2  imits  of  the  same 
'base;  or  with  2  units  each  of  a  different 
base ;  and  when  the  tribasic  add  parts  with 

2  units  of  water  and  becomes  monobasic,  it 
can  act  the  part  of  an  ordinary  add.  More- 
oyer,  without  loss  or  gain,  but  only  by  a  new 
arrangement  of  particles,  a  hydrated  phos- 
phate of  one  class  may  change  into  a  phos- 
phate of  another. 

Even  this  lengthened  statement  does  not 
exhaust  the  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid ; 
two  additional  classes  of  salts  have  been  de- 
scribed,* and  phosphates  of  different  classes 
can  unite  as  salts  with  each  other.  The 
number  accordingly  of  possible  phosphates 
is  beyond  calculation,  and  the  quality  of  varia- 
bility appears  at  its  maximum  in  the  com- 
pounds of  phosphoric  acid. 

Limiting  our  attention  to  the  well-known 
modifications  of  phosphoric  acid,  we  may 
sketch  in  outline  how  they  may  render  ser- 
vice to  the  body.  The  sketch  can  be  only  a 
fancy-pictur.e,  yet  it  may  be  one  mirroring 
and  shadowing,  however  faintly,  the  reality  of 
nature. 

A  child  is  beginning  to  walk  and  the  bones 
of  its  limbs  must  be  strengtened  and  hard- 
ened. Phosphoric  acid  accordingly  carries 
with  it  3  units  of  lime  td  them,  and  renders 
them  solid  and  firm.  But  the  bones  of  its 
skull  must  remain  comparatively  sofl  and 
yielding,  for  it  has  many  a  fall,  and  the  more 

*  Fleitmann  and  Hennebei^*8  phosphates,  inter- 
mediate between  the  monobasic  and  bioasio  classes, 
and  Maddrcirs  peculiar  double  metaphosphates, 
are  described  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Oraham 
in  his  ElemenU  of  Chemittnf,  vol.  i.  2d.  ed.  pp. 
448,  449. 


elastic  these  bones  are,  the  less  will  it  suffer 
when  its  head  strikes  a  hard  object,  so  that 
in  them  we  may  suppose  the  phosphoric  acid 
to  retain  but  2  units  of  lime  and  to  form  a 
softer,  less  consistent  solid.  And  the  cartil- 
ages of  the  ribs  must  be  still  more  supple 
and  elastic,  so  that  in  them  the  phosphoric 
add  may  be  supposed  to  "be  combined  with 
but  one  unit  of  liase,  as  the  uncrystalline 
gelatinous  metaphosphate.*  On  the  other 
hand  its  teeth  must  be  harder  than  its  hard- 
est bones,  and  a  new  demand  is  made  on 
lime-phosphates  to  assodate  themselves  with 
other  lime  salts  (especially  fluoride  of  cal- 
dum)  to  form  the  cutting  edges  and  grinding 
faces  of  the  incisors  and  molars.  All  the 
while  also,  the  blood  must  be  kept  alkaline, 
that  oxidation  of  the  tissues  may  be  pro- 
moted, and  albu^ien  retained  in  solution; 
and  yet  it  must  not  be  too  alkaline,  or  tissues 
and  albumen  will  both  be  destroyed,  and  the 
carbonic  <acid  developed  at  the  systemic 
capillaries  will  not  be.  exchanged  for  oxygen, 
when  the  blood  is  exposed  to  that  gas  at  the 
lungs.  So,  phosphoric  acid  prorides  a  salt 
containing  2  units  of  soda  and  1  of  water 
which  is  sufficiently  alkaline  to  promote  oxi- 
dation, dissolve  albumen,  and  absorb  carbonic 
acid,  and  yet  holds  the  latter  so  loosely,  that 
it  instantly  exchanges  it  for  oxygen,  when  it 
encounters  that  gas  in  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries. Again ;  the  flesh-juice  must  be  kept 
acid  (perhaps  as  has  been  suggested,  in 
electro-polar  opposition  to  the  aULalinity  of 

*  *'  Von  Bibra  has  made  the  beautiful  observa- 
tion that  those  bones  which  are  the  most  expoi^ed 
to  mechanical  influences  contain  the  lar^f^t  quan- 
tity of  earthly  constituents,  (chiefly  phosphate  of 
lime.)  The  action  of  this  law  is  manifested  even 
in  different  families  of  the  same  class  of  animuls; 
thus,  for  instance,  in  the  rasores  or  scraping  birds, 
the  femur  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  in  the  grallatores  or  waders,  the 
tibia,  and  in  all  other  Dirds  the  hnmenis.*^ — Leh- 
mann's  Physiological  ChmUirjf.  Cav.  Soc.  Trans. 
vol.  i.  414. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  fai  bones  was  represented 
bv  Berzelius  at  8  Ca  O,  8  PO^;  but  according  to 
Heintz  and  Rose  it  has  the  compositioo  given  pre- 
viously in  the  text,  8  Ca  0,  P0».  In  reiUity,  how- 
ever, neither  of  these  formulie  will  always  apply 
to  bones  although  the  latter  probably  repreMOta 
the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  their  lime 
phosphate.  From  mj  own  results,  and  those  of 
others  in  the  course  or  a|i^cultural  analysis  of  bone 
earth,  1  cannot  avoid  uiferring  that  several  phos- 
phates of  lime  exist  in  bones,  although  in  the  ash 
of  the  latter  the  nature  of  these  saUs  as  they  oc<» 
curred  in  the  living  organism  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. I  have  felt  at  liberty  accordingly  to 
assume  as  possible  the  phosphates,  referreu  to  in 
tho.tezt  as  existing  in  the  chQd*s  skull  and  ribs. 
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the  blood,  as  affecting  the  transmission  of 
the  electrical  currents  which  are  now  known 
to  traverse  the  tissues),  and  phosphoric  acid 
provides  a  salt  containing  2  units  of  water 
and  one  of  potash,  which  secures  the  requi- 
site acidity.  Further:  in  some  of  the  serous 
and  other  liquids  of  the  body,  a  changeable 
salt  is  required ;  and  for  this  phosphoric  acid 
provides,  by  combining  with  soda,  ammonia, 
and  water  to  produce  microcosmic  salt  which 
is  alkaline  In  its  integrity,  but  by  parting  with 
the  easily  lost,  volatile  ammonia  becomes 
alkaline.* 

.Ml  those  compounds  are  needed  in  the 
adult  as  well  as  in  the  infant  organism.  With 
the  adult  wo  may  further  connect  such  an  in- 
cident as  the  fracture  of  a  bone,  which  is  re- 
paired by  a  beautiful  process  of  splicing,  dur- 
ing wliich  phosphates,  first  very  soluble,  then 
moderately  so,  then  slightly  so,  are  finally 
succeeded  by  dense  insoluble  bone-eartb,  fill- 
ing up  the  breach  till  it  becomes  the  strong- 
est part  of  the  reunited  bone.  And  as  coun- 
terpart of  this,  we  have  the  most  solid  bone 
dissolving  under  the  pressure  of  a  throbbing 
(aneuriHmal)  blood-vessel,  which  unless  the 
bone  gave  way  would  first  torture,  and  then 
kill  the  whole  body.  Particle  by  particle,  the 
petrified  ivory  is  pressed,  softened,  melted, 
dissolved,  and  washed  away  by  the  same  po- 
tent acid  which  hardened  it  from  a  thin  liquid 
into  a  compact  solid. 

At  all  periods,  moreover,  in  the  life  of  the 
body,  the  liquid  albumen  and  fibrin  of  the 
blood  arc  becoming  solid  albumen  and  fibrin 
in  the  tissues.  Both  are  also  becomitig,  in 
the  nursing  mother,  the  casein  of  her  milk, 
and  that  casein  in  her  suckling's  body  is  be- 
coming the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  its  flesh 
and  blgod,  and  building  up  its  organs  in  other 
ways. 

Each  of  these  blood-forming,  flesh-forming, 
milk-forming,  tissue-forming  bodies,  albumen, 
fibrin  and  casein,  and  likewise  their  analogue 
gelatine,  arc  inseparably  accompanied  in  all 
their  liquefactions,  solidifications,  and  trans- 
mutations by  phosphates,  which  in  virtue  of 
their  mobility,  are  able  to  liquefy,  solidify, 
and  undergo  transmutation  as  the  body  which 
they  accompany  does.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  follow  those  changes  step  by  step,  for  they 
occur  within  the  inaccessible  penetralia  of 
a  living  structure ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the 

*  Lehraann's  PAytto/.  CAem.  Cav.  Soc.  Trans, 
vol.  i.  369.  • 
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phosphates  aqpommodate  themselves  to 
changes  which  no  other  salts  we  know  could 
submit  to. 

In  the  particular  cases  gjven  above,  there 
may  be  great  misapprehension  and  even  sig- 
nal error.  But  in  the  general  estimate  of  the 
organismal  suitableness  of  phosphates  beyond 
all  other  salts,  there  cannot  be  much  mistake. 
Chemical  unions  have  been  compared  to  mar- 
riages, and  chemical  compounds  to  wedded 
pairs.  If  the  comparison  is  accepted,  then 
the  great  majority  of  the  mineral  acids  are 
monogamists  and  wedded  each  to  a  single 
base ;  but  phosphoric  acid,  like  an  Eastern 
patriarch,  has  the  privilege  if  he  pleases  of 
wedding  three  bases,  although  he  is  often  sat- 1 
isfied  with  two,  and  can  cheerfully  content 
himself  with  one.  Or,  to  vary  the  figiure 
more  expressively,  the  ordinary  acids  are  like 
the  Hindoos  under  the  domination  of  caste, 
and  when  hired  as  servants  stipulate  to  cany 
but  one  thing,  and  the  minimum  weight  of 
that  Phosphoric  add  is  an  English  servant 
of  all  work,  lifting  three  loads  at  a  time,  of 
any  three  things  that  require  to  be  lifted,  and 
willing  at  all  times  to  make  himself  generally 
useful. 

Putting  all  figure  aside,  we  may  affirm  that 
no  acid  is  known  to  us,  approaching  to  phos- 
phoric acid  in  susceptibility  of  various  modifi- 
cation. Even  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that  as 
a  hermit  crab  tries  shell  after  shell  till  he 
finds  one  to  fit  him,  the  living  organism  had 
madt}  trial  in  turn  of  all  the  mineral  acids, 
wc  cannot  imagine  it  finally  selecting  any  one 
but  phosphoric  acid. 

For  a  knowledge  of  its  remarkable  pro- 
perties we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Professor 
Graham,  who  was  the  first  also  to  suggest 
that  its  manifold  variability  specially  quali- 
fied it  for  being  what  1  may  term  the  organ- 
ismal acid  par  excellence,  *' Phosphoric 
acid,"  he  observes,  "  is  one  of  the  links  by 
which  mineral  and  organic  compoimds  are 
connected.  And  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  it  is  that  pliancy  of  constitution 
which  peculiarly  adapts  the  phosphoric  above 
all  other  mineral  adds  to  the  wants  of  the 
animal  economy."*  He  also  illustrates  this 
remarkable  "  pliancy  "  by  the  conversion  which 
the  hydrated  metaphosphate  of  soda  (Na  O, 
PO  X  HO)  undergoes  at  300°  F.  into  the 
pyrophosphate  of  soda  and  water  (Xa  O, 

*  EUmtnts  of  Chemitirff  2d  edition,  vol.  i.  p. 
461. 
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HO,  X  PO^),  remarking  that  .its  conTeraion 
*' exhibits  a  change  of  nature,  without  a 
change  of  composition,  such  as  often  occurs 
in  organic  compounds',  but  rarely  admits  of 
80  satisfactory  an  explanation/'* 

I  would  add  that  the  occurrence  in  plants 
of  organic  acids  which  are  polybasic,  such  as 
tartaric,  citric,  meconic,  and  even  as  it  would 
seem,  oxalic  acid,  points  to  the  organismal 
importance  of  polybasic  acids  throughout  the 
liying  kingdom,  and  suggests  the  probability 
of  organic  acids  of  the  same  character  occur- 
ring in  animals,  which  our  present  methods 
of  analysis  do  not  enable  us  to  reach.  The 
acids  of  plants  have  not  the  pliancy  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  seem  generally  as  tartanc 
acid  (which  is  only  bibasic,  like  pyrophospho- 
ric  acid)  to  be  permanently  non-monobasic 
in  one  degree,  but  this  lesser  pliancy  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  simpler  chemical  changes 
of  vegetable  organisms,  nor  is  the  power  of 
their  organic  acids  small.  Tartaric  acid  is 
much  more  potent  than  pyrophosphoric  acid, 
and  can  transfer  at  once  two  such  powerful 
and  related  bases  as  potash  and  soda,  in  the 
form  of  Kochelie  salt,  into  plants.  Its  whole 
series  of  two-based  salts  is  a  remarkable  one. 
Oxalic  acid  forms  not  a  less  varied  class  of 
so-called  super-salts ;  and  those  of  citric  acid 
are  many  and  singular  also.  It  would  seem 
that  a  monobasic  acid  is  too  narrowly  endowed 
and  one-sided  to  suit  the  constantly  varying 
exigencies  of  a  plant 

Among  the  lower  animals,  as  phosphoVic 
acid  disappears  from  their  skeletons,  carbonic 
acid  takes  its  place,  but,  as  we  see  in  the 
shells  of  molluscous  animals,  consisting 
largely  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  substance  admitting  of  no  such 
varied  interstitial  changes,  as  occur  in  phos- 
phatic  skeletons.  Yet  carbonic  acid  is  a  much 
more  pliant  acid  than  many,  and  has  good, 
if  not  indisputable  claims  to  be  counted  bi- 
basic :  at  all  events  it  forms  many  double 

salts.t 

*  Op.  Cit.  p.  447.  Lohmann  has  folly  appreci- 
ated these  conclusions,  altkough  he  hesitate*  to 
adopt  them,  observing  that  *'  it  is  almost  self-evi- 
dent that  no  salts  of  any  other  acid  could  be  so 
usefully  applied  in  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue^  as 
those  of  phosphoric  acid,  etc."  ( PhunohgiccU 
Chemistry.  Cav.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  440).  His 
work  appeared  in  Knglish  in  1851,  when  1  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  it.  The  statements  in  the 
text  regarding  phosphoric  acjd,  1  have  in  greater 
part  taught  publicly  in  Edinburgh  since  1840. 

t  Similar  claims  are  advanced  for  sulphuric  acid 
and  cannot  be  disallowed  ;  but  it  certainly  is  far 
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And  even  in  the  lowest  animals,  where 
silica  replaces  alike  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  serving  alone  to  constitute  their  skel- 
etons, and  hard  appendages,  we  encounter  a 
substance  which  is  innoccuous,  soluble  in  water, 
forming  very  peculiar  hydrates,  and  suscept- 
ible of  a  gelatinous,  an  amorphous,  and  a 
crystalline  modification.  It  has  thus  the 
conjoined  mobility  and  stability  which  seem 
so  essential  to  organismal  ingredients.  Fur> 
ther :  it  has  an  almost  unique  pow A-  of  unit- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  many  bases,  as  we 
see  in  the  silicates  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
in  glass  and  in  porcelain ;  and  this  property 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  fiirnishing 
sponges  and  others  of  the  lower  organisms 
with  the  bases  which  contribute  to  their 
growth ;  *  as  these  bases  conversely  may  be 
the  media  through  wluoh  silica  enters  the 
organism. 

Such-  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  may 
be  given  in  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
phosphorus,  and  especially  of  phosphoric  add, 
in  the  bodies  of  the  higher  animals,  and  in 
that  of  man.  The  subject  has  been  consid- 
ered purely  from  a  chemist's  point  of  view, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  theory  of 
life,  or  hypothesis  regarding  the  existence  or 
sphere  of  a  special  vital  force.  But  nothing 
is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  imply 
that  such  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
the  chemical  elements  as  we  can  acquire  in  a  ^ 
labort^^ry,  is  sufficient  to  explain  their  function 
as  organismal  ingredients.  It  ib  but  one  of  the 
data  essential  to  the  solution  of  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem;  but  it  is  a  most  important 
datum,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  phenom- 
ena referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
unquestionable  physical  truths,  they  must  re- 
ceive full  recognition  in  every  Coherent  theory 
of  life. 

It  remains  to  discuss,  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  but  much  more  briefly,  nitrogen  and 
iron  as  organismal  elements. 

Kitrogen,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called  axote, 

less  feebly  bibasic  than  tartaric  or  pyrophosphorio 
acid,  oven  though  a  sulphate  of  soda  and  podiUi 
can  be  formed ;  and  the  acid  bisnlphate  of  potash 
is  as  incompatible  with  animal  orgauisms  as  subtly 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

*  Since  reaching  this  conclusion,  I  find  that 
Mr.  Graham  witliont  reference  to  organic  struc- 
tures has  suggested  **  that  silicic,  like  phosphoric 
acid,  fonns  several  classes  of  salts.*' — ( kltt^mU  of 
Chemistry,  second  edition,  voL  i.  p.  395. ).  This 
view  was  not  contemplated  in  the  text,  but  would 
as  well  as  that  propcMd,  provide  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  bases  and  siQea  to  silick^uj  organisms  • 
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which  stands  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
phosphorus  in  the  group  which  includes  both, 
is  like  its  analogue,  at  once  very  fixed  and 
very  variable  in  properties,  but  in  a  way  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  Its  free  or  uncombined  state 
is  its  stable  condition.  So  far  as  we  know, 
it  has  no  allotropic  modifications.  In  the 
one  shape,  that  of  a  permanent  elastic  fluid, 
in  which  it  presents  itself,  it  is  astonishingly 
inert.  Without  taste,  odor,  or  color,  incom- 
bustible at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  not 
supporting  combustion,  very  sh'ghtly  soluble 
in  all  liquids,  free  from  acidity  and  alkalinity, 
and  not  poisonous,  it  occupies  the  same  neu- 
tral or  negative  place  among  gases  that  water 
does  among  liquids.  It  unites  directly  with 
no  other  element  at  common  temperatures, 
and  with  but  one  or  two  at  higher  ones.  This 
indifference  to  direct  combination  is  closely 
associated  with  its  great  elasticity  as  a  gas. 
It  is  probably,  indeed,  the  body  which  pre- 
sents the  best  example  of  gaseity  or  gaseous 
elasticity.  The  only  bodies  which  can  com- 
pare with  it  in  this  respect  are  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  which,  like  it,  have  never  been 
liquefied.  But  oxygen  is  much  more  soluble 
than  nitrogen  in  water  and  other  hquids,  and 
directly  unites  with  many  bodies,  so  as  to 
form  solid  as  well  as  liquid  compounds,  from 
which  it  is  with  difficulty  set  free,  and  recon- 
verted into  an  elastic  fluid. 

It  does  not  appear  that  hydrogen  is  more 
soluble  in  liquids  than  nitrogen  ;  but  it  unites 
directly  with  many  bodies,  and  forms  both 
liquid  and  solid  compounds  which  are  stable 
and  enduring,  so  that  it  is  -mediately  much 
more  liquefiablcand  solidifiable  than  nitrogen. 

This  pre-eminent  elasticity  as  a  gas  pecu- 
liarly qualifies  it  to  serve  the  animal  organism 
in  its  performance  of  the  great  function  of 
respiration.  Indifferent  to  all  other  elements, 
it  dilutes  oxygen  to  a  point  compatible  with 
its  effecting  the  needful  slow  combustion  of 
the  body,  which,  if  undiluted,  it  would  rap- 
idly bum  away.  Gaseous  nitrogen  thus  goes 
the  round  of  the  circulation,  taking  no  part 
in  the  changes  to  which  the  blood  ministers, 
and  after  making  the  *' grand  tour*'  as  a 
seemingly  unobservant  traveller,  returns  to 
the  lungs  and  the  atmosphere  exactly  as  it 
left  them.* 

♦  Nitrogen  is  not  of  less  sefvico  to  organisms  as 
the  chief  coni^titnent  in  weight  and  bulk  of  the  at- 
mosphere, inasmuch  as  it  diminishes  the  rapidity 
of  comhustion  and  oxidation  at  the  earth^s  sur- 
face; whilst  as  a  great  gascons  envelope  which 
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But  though  free  nitrogen  will  scarcely  unite 
with  a  single  other  free  element,  by  indirect 
processes  it  can  be  made  to  unite  with  nearly 
all  the  elements;  and  the  compouuds  which 
it  forms  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
which  the  chemist  knows;  acids  the  most 
potent,  such  as  nitric  acid ;  alkaHes  the  most 
powerful,  of  which  ammonia  is  one  among 
a  lyultitude;  dyes  the  most  useful,  such  as 
indigo  4  medicines  the  most  energetic,  such 
as  quinine ;  poisons  the  most  deadly,  such  as 
prussic  acid  and  8tr}chnia;  besides  endless 
other  substances,  belonging  to  every  category 
of  chemical  compounds. 

.To  the  nitrogenous  bodies  as  a  class,  be- 
longs as  a  distinctive  property  the  utmost 
readiness  to  undergo  change,  and  exactly  be- 
cause they  contain  an  element  indifferent  to 
change.  Its  great  gaseous  elasticity  pre- 
vents it  from  entering  into  combination,  and 
its  great  tendency  to  recover  the  gaseous 
form  causes  it  readily  to  abandon  its  com- 
pounds. As  Gmelin  expresses  it,  "  Nitrogen 
has  probably  the  greatest  affinity  of  all  pon- 
derable bodies  for  heat,  with  which  it  con- 
stantly tends  to  form  a  gas.  Consequently, 
many  of  its  compounds  are  decomposed  by 
slight  causes,  with  extreme  suddenness,  the 
nitrogen  being  disengaged  in  the  gaseous 
form,  and  often  producing  the  most  violent 
explosions."* 

One  mode  in  which  the  characteristic  long- 
ing of  nitrogen  for  freedom  displays  itself,  is 
as  Gmelin  implies,  by  conferring  cxplosive- 
ness  on  its  compounds.  I  need  only  name 
gunpowder;  the  vario'#s  bodies  of  which 
giin-cotton  is  the  type ;  percussion-cap  pow- 
der and  other  fulminates;  the  so-called  am- 
moniuret  of  gold;  and  the  chloride  and 
iodide  of  nitrogen. 

In  a  grcaViy  lessened  degree,  this  chemi- 
cal fragility  and  instability  are  conferred  by 
nitrogen  upon  the  compounds  which  it  forms 
within    living    organisms.    I'ho    immensely 

the  ocean  nnd  tributary  waters  cannot  diwolve 
and  which  neither  ucts  injuriously  on  rock«,  plants, 
or  aiiiiftals,  nor  is  altered  in  quality  hv  them,  it 
fonns  a  i)ormanent  medium  for  the  pn)(iuction  of 
winds,  and  a  moderator  and  equali-^cr  of  the  side- 
real li^ht.  heat,  and  other  agencies  determining 
climatic  differences,  such  as  no  other  gas,  simple 
or  compound,  known  to  us,  could  be.  But  bow- 
ever  important  such  services  are  to  the  entire  veg- 
etable and  animal  world,  they  are  rendered  out- 
side of  the  organism,  and  cannot  be  added  to  the 
list  of  good  Qualities  which  belong  to  nitrogen  as 
an  orf  anismal  element. 

»  Tiandbook  of  Chemistry.  Cav.  Soc.  Trans., 
vol.  ii.  p.  378. 
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greater  and  more  numerous  chemical  changes 
which  characterize  animals  than  plants,  are 
essentially  connected  with  the  much  grater 
abundance  of  nitrogen  in  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  slightly  alterable, 
slowly  combustible  vegetable  cotton,  a  com- 
pound of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and 
the  Nj)()ntaneously  decomposable,  explosive 
gun-cotton,  which  differs  from  it  in  quality 
of  inn^rcdients  by  the  addition  of  nitrogen,  is 
typical  of  the  distinction  between  the  endur- 
ing, non-nitrogenous,  vegetable  compounds, 
and  the  spontaneously  changeable  nitrogen- 
ous animal  compounds ;  although  in  this 
particular  case  the  increase  of  oxygen  in  the 
gtm-cotton,  exaggerates  the  instability  to  the 
point  of  explosiveness. 

The  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  and  gelatine 
which  form  the  largest  part  of  the  muscles, 
the  brain,  the  nerves,  and  the  soft  portion  of 
the  bones,  as  well  as  of  the  non-aqueous  part 
of  blood,  milk,  and  the  other  animal  fluids, 
contain  much  nitrogen,  and  in  the  revolution 
*of  the  circulation  this  gas  is  unceasingly 
availing  itself  of  its  power  to  become  free,  to 
change  those  bodies  in  a  multitude  of  ways. 
At  all  the  glands,  nitrogenous  compounds  are 
present,  taking  active  part  in  those  mysterious 
processes  by  which  the  blood  is  filtered, 
transmuted,  recreated,  and  vitalised  into 
bodies  unlike  itself.  During  the  germination 
of  seeds  we  can  trace  the  beginning  of  the 
process  as  n  cycle  of  chemical  changes,  to  the 
action  of  oxygen  on-  nitrogenous  substances 
which  begin  at  once  to  change,  and  soon  in- 
volve all  the  non-nitrogenous  compounds  in 
change  also.  During  the  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
fetances,  we  find  in  like  manner  the  alteration 
beginning  with  a  nitrogenous  compound, 
which,  though  present  in  minute  quantitv^ 
commences  an  intestine  disturbance  destined 
to  proceed  till  everything  is  altered.  Leaven 
is  one  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  it  is 
sacredly  proverbial  that  a  little  leaven  leavens 
the  whole  lump.  The  curdling  of  mil^L  by 
rennet  is  a  similar  phenomenon;  so  also  is 
digestion  in  its  first  stage  (which  we  can 
imitat<>  artificially)  as  it  occurs  in  the  stomach. 
The  morbific  matters  which  develope  diseases 
such  as  small-pox,  are,  so  far  as  our  limited 
knowledge  goes,  nitrogenous  compounds,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  action  in 
propagating  disease,  resembles  that  of  the 
J  azotised    body  diastase   (a  modification  of 
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albumen)  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  of 
the  albuminous  yeast  in  fermenting  sugar. 
The  healthy  phenomena  of  secretion  seem  to 
be  in  many  respects  similar  in  character ;  a 
readily  changeable  nitrogenous  compound  in 
the  process  of  change,  fermenting,  as  it  were, 
the  blqod  into  milk,  tears,  saliva,  or  the  like. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  are  quite 
unable  to  explain  why  the  fact  of  a  nitro- 
genous body,  undergoing  decomposition  ni 
the  neighborhood  of  another  and  if  may  be 
non-nitrogenous  body,  should  cause  that  other 
to  decompose,  although  it  gives  nothing  to 
it  and  takes  nothing  from  it :  why  for  exam- 
ple sugar,  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  should  change  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid,  because  vegetable  albumen  or 
yeast  is  changing  side  by  side  with  it,  into 
substances  totally  different  But  we  know 
that  the  sugar  if  alone  would  not  change,  and 
that  the  albumen  though  alone  would  change, 
and  that  when  both  are  placed  together  the 
change  always  begins  with  the  albumen. 
Hence  whatever  obscurities  remain,  we  vr% 
certain  of  the  great  changeableness  of  the 
nil  rogen  compounds,  and  of  their  power  to 
involve  other  compounds  in  great  changes 
also.  It  is  thus  that  the  mobility  of  nitrogen 
makes  it  pre-eminently  the  modifier  of  the 
living  organism.  Like  a  half-reclaimed  gipsy 
from  the  wilds,  it  is  ever  seeking  to  be  free 
again,  and  not  content  with  its  own  freedom, 
is  ever  tempting  others,  not  of  gipsy  blood,  to 
esca])e  from  thraldom.  Like  a  bird  of  strong 
benk  and  broad  wing,  whose  proper  place  is 
the  sky,  it  opens. the  door  of  jts  aviary,  and 
rouses  and  flutters  the  other  and  more  peace- 
ful birds,  till  they  fly  with  it,  although  they 
soon  part  compapy. 

Of  all  the  elements  it  is  at  first  the  least 
attractive  to  the  chemist ;  bu^  in  the  end  no 
one  rivets  his  attention  more.  His  early  in- 
difference to  it  is  a  tribute  to  its  stability ;  his 
lasting  esteem  for  it  is  a  tribute  to  its  mobil- 
ity. Its  twofold  character  is  the  measure  of 
its  organ  ismal  importance. 

The  elements  hitherto  considered  are  all 
non-metallic,  but  this  sketch  would  be  blame- 
ably  imperfect  if  no  organismal  metal  were 
referred  to.  And  among  the  organismal 
metals,  iron  is  par  excellence  the  metal,  as 
certainly  as  it  is,  by  the  testimony  of  aget, 
industrially  the  most  excellent  of  them  alL 
All  countries  have  honored  the  smith,  and  he 
would  wonder  more  than  he  does  at  his  own 
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skill,  if  he  realised  that  the  iron  which  he 

hammers,  is  hammered  not  merely  by  iron  in 

his  hand,  but  also  by  iron  in  his  blood.     Yet 

the  function  of  this  iron  is  so  little  known, 

that,  though  statistical  men  have  calculated 

how  many  railroads  might  be  made  out  of 

the  blood-iron  of  a  generation  of  mankind, 

the  most  acute  and  accomplished  chemists  tell 

us,  to  take  the  words  of  one,  that  "  we  arc 

unfortunately  perfectly  ignorant  regarding  the 

special  uses  of  iron  in  the  animal  economy.**  • 

And  I  have  to  turn  to  a  poet  to  find  a  reason 

why  it  is  so  useful.     Alfi'ed  Tennyson,  in  his 

Princess,   makes  the  father  of  his   heroine 

exclaim,  when  his  stately  daughter  shows  no 

signs    of    relenting    towards    the    wounded 

prince, — 

«*  I  've  heard  that  there  is  iron  in  the  blood, 
And  I  believe  it.** 

Old  King  Gama*8  final  cause  for  iron  in  the 
blood  was  to  secure  "  a  steel  temper  **  for 
those  in  whose  veins  it  ran  largely.  He 
would  have  promised  the  chemist  a  large  per- 
centage of  ferric  oxide  from  the  blood  of  the 
Great  Captain,  whom  his  countr}Tnen  loved 
to  call  the  Iron  Duke.  This  is  thie  only  final 
cause  I  remember  to  have  seen  assigned  for 
blood  being  chalybeate.  Perhaps  the  fine 
satire  of  the  poet  may  quicken  us  to  discover 
others. 

Iron  is  intermediate  in  properties  between 
the  vciy  oxidable  metals,  such  as  potassium, 
and  the  very  unoxidable  metals,  such  as  gold. 
The  former  yields  compounds  too  fixed,  the 
latter  compounds  too  variable,  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  living  organism  with  its  nicely- 
balanced  afiinities,  and  its  stable-unstable 
equilibrium.  Far  from  either  extreme,  iron 
belongs  to  a  group  including  aluminium, 
chromium,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt ; 
but  it  differs  from  them  all,  and  conjoins  fixity 
and  variability  to  an  extent  which  none  of 
them  do. 

Iron  as  a  metal  is  readily  crj'stalHsable ; 
oxidnble  at  ordinary  temperatures  even  in 
mass;  peculiarly  susceptible  of  magnetisa- 
tion ;  fusible  only  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture; agglutinating  so  as  to  admit  of  welding 
occurring  at  a  somewhat  lower  heat;  and 
possessed  at  the  same,  and  at  higher  temper- 
atures, of  a  peculiar  affinity  for  carbon.  It 
is  further  remarkable  as  admitting  of  a  sin- 
gular passive  as  well  as  an  active  electrical 

»  Lehmann'8  Physiological,  Chemiitry.  Car.  Soc. 
Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 
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condition.  Iron  forms  three  important  com- 
pounds with  oxygen,  besides  a  fourth  (ferrio 
acid)  not  requiring  notice.  The  first,  or 
protoxide,  which  consists  of  1  unit  of  metal 
to  1  of  oxygen  is  a  powerful  base.  The 
third,  or  peroxide,  which  consists  of  1  unit 
of  metal  to  1}  of  oxygen,  is  a  weak  base,  and 
cannot  unite  with  carbonic  acid.  The  second^ 
which  as  compared  with  the  first  and  third  is 
intermediate  in  composition  and  also  in  prop- 
erties, especially  so  far  as  basic  power  is  con» 
cerned,  is  strikingly  characterized  by  bein^ 
magnetic,  and  is  called  in  consequence  the 
magnetic  oxide.  Through  these  three  stages 
of  oxidation,  iron  can  rapidly  pass  backwards 
and  forwards,  altering  its  basic  and  magnetio 
powers  as  it  changes.  As  peroxide  it  has  a 
remarkable  attraction  for  organic  matter,  fa* 
miliarly  exemplified  by  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  removing  iron-stains  from  linen,  and 
turned  to  excellent  account  by  the  dyer  and 
calico-printer.  This  property  does  not  belong 
to  the  protoxide,  but  all  the  oxides  of  iron 
resist  precipitation  from  their  salts  by  alkalies 
when  organic  substances  like  sugar  are  presenti 
in  consequence,  apparently,  of  combining 
with  them. 

With  the  great  majority  of  the  non-me- 
tallic elements  iron  forms  compounds  similar 
to  those  which  it  forms  with  oxygen.  Among 
these  are  the  remarkable  combinations  with 
carbon,  which  confer  upon  cast-iron  and  steel 
their  valuable  properties,  and  the  curiously 
complex  radicals  with  carbon  and  nitrogen 
(fcrrocyanogen  and  ferridcyanogen),  which 
occur,  for  example,  in  prussian  blue,  where 
iron  in  part  acts  as  a  metal,  in  part  acts  as  a 
non-metal,  as  if  it  replaced  both  the  sodium 
and  the  chlorine  of  common  salt 

In  virtue  of  those  properties  iron  can  ac- 
commodate itself  as  few  metals  can,  to  the 
metamorphoses  of  the  organism.  In  the 
arterial  blood  full  of  oxygen  it  can  become  a 
peroxide,  cleaving  like  a  dyer's  mordant  to 
the  organic  matter  of  the  corpuscles  or  blood- 
cells.  In  the  venous  blood,  containing  little 
oxygen,  it  can  become  protoxide,  peril <ips 
combining,  as  has  been  suggested,  with  car- 
bonic acid.  At  both  sets  of  the  capiUaries,  it 
may  at  the  crisis  of  change  of  the  blood  from 
venous  to  arterial,  and  from  arterial  to  venous, 
transiently  become  the  intermediate  magnetio 
oxide.  In  one  or  other  of  those  forms,  or  in 
similarly  variable  states  of  oombination  with 
other  elements  than  oxygen,  it  can  enter  into 
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the  composition  of  the  various  solids  and 
fluids  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  found  occur- 
ring, and  peribrm,  as  it  does  even  in  the  in- 
organic ferrocyanides,  exactly  opposite  func- 
tions in  neighboring  portions  of  the  same 
tissue.  At  the  same  time,  its  combinations 
are  far  removed  from  the  category  of  fragile 
chemical  compounds  j  even  those  with  organic 
substances,  such  as  the  dye-mordants,  resist- 
ing the  decomposing  action  of  powerful  acids 
and  alkalies. 

Now,  let  the  characters  of  iron  which  have 
been  noted  be  regarded  simply  as  exponents 
of  a  conjoined  mobility  and  stability,  without 
attaching  any  value  to  the  particular  modes 
in  which  those  characters  are  supposed  above 
to  be  organismally  serviceable,  and  let  us  see 
how  far  the  metals  most  resembling  iron 
agree  with  it  in  such  properties  as  the  domin- 
ant metal  of  the  body  must  possess.  Chro- 
mium has  a  basic  peroxide  and  a  strongly 
acid,  extremely  imstable,  higher  oxide  (chro- 
mic acid),  but  no  protoxide  or  intermediate 
oxide.  '  Practically  it  could  occur  in  the  body 
only  as  the  basic  oxide,  a  substance  having 
few  affinities,  for  chromic  acid  is  rapidly  des- 
troyed by  organic  substances  and  reacts  des- 
tructively on  them,  so  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  its  salts  are  poisonous. 

Aluminiimi  forms  only  a  peroxide,  alumina, 
80  that  it  is  an  unpliant,  unaccommodating 
metal.  Alumina,  moreover,  (the  dyer's  most 
useful  mordant),  has  so  excessive  an  attrac- 
tion for  organic  matter,  with  which  it  forms 
insoluble  compounds,  that  it  cannot  take  an 
active  part  in  organismal  changes.  In  truth, 
when  taken  internally,  it  is  prevented  by  this 
precipitation  in  an  insoluble  form  along  with 
the  first  organic  substance  which  it  en- 
counters, from  entering  the  blood  except  in 
minute  quantity,  and  it  is  not  retained  there* 
If,  indeed,  there  is  any  justice  in  the  state- 
ment that  bakers  are  in  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  adding  alum  to  bread,  we  must  be 
continually  swallowing  alumina,  yet  none  is 
found  in  our  blood. 

Manganese  as  a  metal  is  the  very  reverse 
of  aluminium,  and  too  variable  for  the  wants 
of  the  living  economy.  It  resembles  iron, 
but  has  a  wider  range  of  affinities,  and  it  is 
very  feebly  magnetic  It  oxidizes  so  rapidly 
in  air,  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  in  sealed 
tubes,  or  under  liquids  containing  no  oxygen. 

*  Lehmann's  FhjfiM,  Chem.  Cav.  Soc.  Trans., 
TOL  i.  p.  449. 


In  accordance  with  this  oxidability,  it  forms 
four  non-acid  oxides,  three  corresponding  to 
those  of  iron,  but  the  fourth,  or  black  oxide, 
having  no  analogue    among  the    iron-com- 
pounds ;  and  two  add  oxides,  one  manganic 
acid,  corresponding  to  ferric  acid,  and  like  it 
very  unstable,  the  other  permanganic  acid, 
also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  an  unstable 
compound.    This  susceptibility  of  oxidation 
in  various  degrees,  which,  moreover,  implies 
a  power  of  uniting  variously  with  other  bod- 
ies than  oxygen,  appears  to  unfit  manganese 
for  taking  a  prominent  part  as  an  organismal 
metal    It  does  occur  in  minute  quantity  in 
the  animal  body  along  with  iron,  as  if  to  sup- 
plement it,  but  it  is  more  abundant  in  the 
spent  tissues  than  in  any  of  the  fluids  that 
take  part  in  the  vital  functions.*    It  appears 
indeed  to  be  hurried  out  of  the  system  in 
virtue  of  the  great  mobility  of  its  compounds. 
The  two  metals  which  most  resemble  iron 
are  cobalt  and  nickel.    They  produce  oxides 
similar   to  those  of  iron,  and  are  strongly 
magnetic.    Their  affinity  for  oxygen,  how- 
ever, is  less  than  that  of  iron,  for  they  re- 
main untarnished  where  iron  rusts.    They 
also  dissolve  more  slowly  than  it  in  dilute 
acids.    Their  higher  oxides   are  not  basic. 
Their  peroxides  have  not  the  stability  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  nor,  so  far  as  appears,  do 
they  possess  the  attraction  for  organic  mat- 
ter which  belongs  to  that  body ;  neither  do 
they  form  a  sharply  defined   intermediate 
oxide,  like  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.    They 
would  not  then,  if  substituted  for  iron  in  the 
living  organism,  equal  it  in  power,  nor  do 
their  properties  appear  to  suit  the  wants  of 
the  body  better,  or  indeed  so  well  as  those 
of  iron  do.    Yet  they  resemble  iron  so  much 
that  we  can  -^eU  suppose  conditions  of  the 
system,  in  which  they  might  be  serviceable, 
and  my  colleague  in  the  University,  Professor 
Simpson,  has  long  been  in  the  practice  of 
administering  salts  of  nickel  in  those  db^- 
eases  which  arc  accompanied  by  a  deficiency 
of  red  globules  in  the  blood.    In  such  cases 
iron  is  generally  administered,  and  often  with 
marked  utility,  but  sometimes  it  is  of  no  ser- 
vice, and  then  nickel  is  often  beneficial    Dr. 
Simpson  called  my  attention  to    this  fact 
more  than  two  years  ago,  simply  as  an  exper- 
iential result,  and  not  as  reached  through 
any  such  theory  as  that  followed  above.    The 
fact  is  on  this  account  the  more  interestiDg 
«  Cp,  dLf  p.  448. 
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to  me,  aod  my  colleague's  anticipHtion  ihat 
the  blood,  if  rigidly  analjzed,  will  be  found 
always  to  contain  nicke!,  may  bp  confirmed! 
allhoiigh,  on  the  olher  hand,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  there  mav  be  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  system,  where  a  raetal  of  the  iron-group 
may  be  more  useful  than  iron  ilself,  not  to 
the  extent  of  its  similarity,  hut  of  ita  dissim- 
ilarily  to  that  metal;  as  manganese  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues 
is  too  slow ;  aluminium  where  it  is  too  swift. 
It  may  be  thus  thnl  nickel,  as  well  as  cobalt, 
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aspect  to  find  them 
amoog  the  normnl  ingredients  of  the  blood. 

Iron  then  is  n  unique  metal.  We  oould 
Veplaeeit  by  noothcr  without  a  sacrifice  of 
properties  which  are  serviceable  to  the  higher 
organisms.  More  than  this  it  might  he 
unreasonable  to  aflirm.  But  there  is  one 
feature  of  its  uniqueness  which  is  worth  a 
moment's  further  consideration.  Except 
nickel  and  cobalt,  it  is  the  only  decidedly 
magnetic  metal,  and  it  is  more  magnetic  than 
they.  It  must  influence  the  body  in  yirtue 
of  its  magnetism  in  a  way  no  non-magnetic 
metal  could,  and  Ili  magnetic  condition  must 
be  continually  nllcring.  The  patients  of 
Beichenbach  may  sometimes  have  deceived 
themselves,  or  him,  or  both,  when  thi'v  de- 
clared that  their  sensations  were  ditierent, 
according  as  they  lay  along  or  across  the 
magnetic  meridian  ^  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
iron  in  our  bodies  must  be  in  a  different  \nag- 
netic  condition  in  the  opposite  po.iilions,  and 
it  ia  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  persona 
may  be  sensitive  enough  to  appreciate  the 
difference.  At  all  events,  the  observations  of 
Faraday  on  the  magnetic  condition  of  flesh 
aud  of  living  animals,  demonstrate  that  the 
organismal  iron  is  magnetically  active.  We 
know  also  that  tnagnelism  cannot  be  devel- 
oped without  a  simultaneous  development  of 
electricity,  so  that  magnetic  changes  in  the 
ferruginous  blood  and  flesh  must  be  accom- 
panieiL  by  electrical  changes.  Electricity 
also  invariably  develops  magnetism,  and  we 
know  that  electrical  currents  are  constantly 
traverKiiig  the  muscles  and  other  organs. 
Such  currents  will  react  on  the  rangnelic 
piBSECfl  in  their  neighborhood  and  be  reacted 
on  by  thom,  with  a  corresponding  exaltation 
of  the  intensity  alike  of  the  electriciiy  and 
the  ma^rneiigm. 

Further,  the  peculiar   force   or  poluitjr 


which  acts  along  the  nerves  resembles  ilk 
many  respects  electrical  and  magnetic  force. 
It  is  probable  that  all  three  forces  or  pokri- 
ties  powerfully  influence  each  other,  and  that 
the  magnclisable  iron  of  the  body  is  continu- 
ally taking  part  in  such  reciprocal  actioni. 
If,  moreover,  the  iron  in  the  blood-vessels,  as 
has  been  suggested  previously,  becomes  mag- 
netic oxide  at  each  half-revolutioa  of  the 
blood,  it  will  be  much  more  magnetic  at  each 
of  the  great  orisea  of  the  circulation  than  at 
any  other  period.  I  feel  at  least  assured 
that  the  magnetic  qualities  of  iron  are  umong 
ita  organismal  virtuci!,  and  that  Copper,  for 
eriample,  however  suitable  otherwise,  could 
never  perfectly  replace  iron,  inasmuch  as  it  ii 
devoid  of  all  but  traces  of  magnetic  power. 

Such  Li  an  endeavor,  most  imperfect  and 
inadequate,  to  exemplify  one  mode  in  which 
we  may  hope  to  discover  why  living  crealureB 
consist  of  certain  chemical  substances  rather 
than  of  others.  I  nsk  for  an  mdulgeut  esti- 
mate of  a  method  of  research  in  which  I 
have  scarcely  'a  predecessor ;  but  I  submit  to 
criticism  examples  of  the  method,  because  I 
beUevD  it  to  be  logieally  free  from  objection. 
It  only  assumes  that  whatever  properties  a 
chemical  element  possesses  beFbre  its  entrance 
into  an  organism,  it  retains  after  lis  entrance. 
Thus,  if  iron  be  crystailizable,  magnetizable, 
eleetrifiable,  oiidable  in  various  degrees,  and 
ready  to  unite  with  oi^nic  matters  out  of 
the  body,!  assume  that  it  will  contmue  to 
exhibit  those  properties  within  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  additional  properties  which  it 
mauifesls  in  virtue  of  its  being  placed  in  such 
new  conditions  as  can  be  realked  only  in  a 
living  organism.  When  we  examine  sub- 
stances  in  a  perfectly  dark  apartment  we 
discern  no  color  in  them,  but  when  we  carry 
them  with  us  into  a  lighted  room,  and  per- 
ceive the  tints  which  they  then  display,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  they  retain  all  the  proper- 
ties which  they  exhibited  in  darkness  r  and 
that  these  moreover  are  closely  connected 
with  their  assumption  of  color  when  light 
falls  upon  them.  We  make  a  similar  but  not 
less  legitimate  assumption,  when  we  tnke  for 
granted  that  all  theproperties  which  exist  in  an 
element  when  part  of  a  dead  mass,  remain  in 
it  when  part  of  a  living  one.  Such  a  mode 
of  inquiry,  accordingly  as  I  have  suggested, 
may  he  prosecuted  equally  welt  mider  the 
guidance  of  aJinost  any  hypothesis,  or  theory 
of  life,  or  without  hypolheiui  ot  theory  at 
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all.  And  it  cannot  fail  to  yield  important 
results. 

The  careful  study  oT  each  of  the  chemical 
elements  with  a  view  to  ascertain  why  it  is 
suitable  or  unsuitable  to  become  a  component 
of  a  living  organism,  may  often  enable  us  to 
anticipate  physiological  discoveries ;  as  con- 
versely the  careful  study  of  the  molecular 
changes  which  occur  in  living  organisms,  may 
enable  us  to  anticipate  chemical  discoveries  in 
reference  to  inorganic  bodies. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  very  remarka- 
ble that  the  sciences  which  are  mutually  de- 
pendent, should  so  rarely  be  found  furnishing 
each  other  with  princyiles  which  can  be  used 
deductively  as  organons  of  discovery.  The 
chemist,  for  example,  might  have  said  to  the 
physiologist,  I  find,  from  my  experiments  on 
phosphoric  acid  and  its  salts,  that  it  is  so 
uniqu<>  in  its  conjoined  mobility,  stability,  and 
manifold  mutability,  that  I  predict  J'ou  will 
find  it  largely  present  in  organisms,  and  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  their  most  characteristic 
metamorphoses.  Or  the  physiologist  might 
have  said  to  the  chemist,  I  find  this  phos- 
phoric acid  so  universally  present  in  the 
organs  of  the  living  body,  assisting  in  func- 
tions so  different,  and  accommodating  itself 
tu  changes  of  condition  so  great,  that  I  am 
«  certain  if  you  examine  its  inorganic  com- 
pounds, you  will  find  them  unlike  those  of 
any  other  acid,  much  more  numerous,  and 
very  dissimilar  to  each  other. 

To  take  another  example.  The  fact  ofbut 
one  set  of  tubes  being  provided  in  our  bodies 
to  convey  air  to  the  lungs  and  from  the 
lungs,  and  the  fact  that  gases,  irrespective  of 
chemical  affinity  and  of  difference  in  relative 
density,  rapidly  intermingle  and  exchange 
place,  stand  in  direct  connection  with  each 
other.  The  natural  philosopher  might  have 
said  to  the  physiologist,  I  find  that  a  pecuhar 
diffusive  force  comes  into  play  when  unlike 
gases  meet  each  other,  so  that  in  a  way 
liquids  cannot  do,  they  exchange  places  with 
great  rapidity,  and  pass  in  opposite  directions 
along  the  narrowest  tube.  I  predict,  accord- 
ingly, that  though  one  set  of  vessels  may  be 
provided  to  carry  blood  to  the  lungs,  and 
another  to  carry  blood  from  them,  a  single 
•et  of  tubes  will  be  found  all  that  is  provided 
to  carry  air  to  and  from  those  organs,  and 
one  channel  will  prove  to  be  sufficient  for 
inspiration  and  expiration.  Or  the  physiolo- 
gist miglit  have  aaid  to  the  pbyaicist,  I  find 
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living  organisms  inspiring  and  expiring 
through  a  single  canal,  which,  moreover,  in 
many  of  them  is  a  tube  with  rigid  walls: 
there  must,  therefore,  be  an  unsuspected 
power  of  intermingling,  and  exchanging 
places  on  the  part  of  gases,  which,  if  you 
seek  for,  you  will  certainly  find.  The  phy- 
siological and  the  physical  fact,  however,  were 
discovered  independently. 

Occasionally  we  have  seen  one  science 
assist  another  in  the  way  suggested.  Thus 
the  optician,  especially  after  the  invention  of 
the  telescope  and  of  spectacles,  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  physiologist  that  the 
living  eye  must  possess  the  power  of  ad- 
justing its  focus  to  the  vision  of  objects 
at  different  distances.  And  after  some  twb 
centuries  of  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  solve 
the  problem,  but  not  without  the  discovery 
of  many  important  truths,  in  their  efforts  at 
its  solution,  the  physiologists  of  our  own  day 
have  within  the  last  three  years  justified  the 
optician  by  solving  the  problem,  and  have 
added  largely  to  the  wealth  of  their  own 
science. 

If  there  are  few  such  cases,  it  only  shows 
how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  reason  de- 
ductively than  inductively,  and  how  very 
rarely  man  can  look  down  from  a  point  of 
view,  even  faintly  approximating  to  that  at 
all  times  occupied  by  God,  and  see  a  law  go 
forth  to  its  fulfilment. 

And  therefore  before  seeking  to  reach  the 
last  conclusion  to  which  our  method  of  in- 
quiry may  lead  us,  I  would  pause  to  notice 
the  lesson  which  it  teaches  of  humility  and 
patience.  Kepler,  the  astronomer,  when  he 
could  not  convince  his  contemporaries  that 
the  laws  which  he  had  announced  as  presiding 
.over  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
did  actually  exist,  nobly  consoled  himself  with 
tlio  reflection  that  if  God  had  waited  some 
six  thousand  years  before  he  could  fine}  one 
man  to  believe  that  lie  had  impressed  such 
laws  on  the  planets,  Kepler  might  well  wait 
one  year  before  blaming  his  fellow  men  for 
not  belienng  him.  If  God,  in  like  manner, 
has  waited  not  thousands,  but  millions  of 
years,  before  a  very  few  of  his  children  have 
studied  his  works,  so  as  to  learn,  even  most 
imperfectly,  why  he  made  them  and  their 
Fre-Adamic  ancestors  of  one  kind  of  dust, 
rather  than  of  another,  we  need  not  boast  of 
the  Httle  we  know,  or  angrily  complain,  be- 
cause our  small  disooreries  about  fluorinOi  or 
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the  like,  clo  not  seem  lo  otliers  quite  so  won- 
derful as  they  do  to  ourselves. 

With  no  desire^  accordingly,  to  be  dog- 
matic, or  to  press  for  a  verdict  in  favor  of  my 
conclusions,  I  refer  to  the  truths  (in  so  far 
as  they  are  truths)  expounded  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  as  illustrations^  not  demonstra- 
tions of  final  causes.  To  a  belief  in  these  no 
man  can  compel  another,  and  I  would  not 
compel  another  even  if  I  could.  I  blame  no 
man  for  disbelieving  them  ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  secure  for  all,  the  happiness  which 
faith  in  them  begets.  The  doctrine  of  final 
causes  is  at  present  in  disrepute  in  many  sci- 
entific quarters,  and  this  can  neither  be  won- 
dered at,  nor  in  many  cases  much  condemned. 
There  have  been  so  many  unwise  endeavors 
to  sustain  this  doctrine,  by  arguments  of  less 
than  no  value,  that  it  has  been  unavoidably 
discredited  and  despised. 

All  lovers  of  truth  will  join  in  protesting 
against  making  a  search  for  final  causes,  the 
chief  object  of  scientific  inquir}'.  We  are 
certain  to  be  misled  if  we  do.  There  are 
idols  of  the  church,  as  dangerous  as  those 
idols  of  the  den  or  of  the  market-place 
against  which  Bacon  ao  specially  warns  us. 
But  when  guided,  by  the  Lumen  Siccum^ 
"which  a  desire  for  the  simple  truth  supplies, 
we  have  patiently  and  honestly  reached  a  re- 
sult, and  then  find  our  hearts  swelling  with 
rapture  at  the  wondrous  example  which  it  af- 
fords of  God*s  wisdom  and  power,  we  are 
traitors  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Maker  if  we 
refuse  adoration. 

I  believe  that  few  honest  intellects  and 
hearts  can  come  face  to  face  with  such. truths 
as  I  have  most  imperfectly  detailed  in  these 
page",  without  in  the  beginning  feeling  a 
gpreat  doubt  of  their  reahty,  and  in  the  end  a 
great  faith  in  them ;  and  I  know  that,  like 
St.  Thomas  of  old,  they  will  first  stand  up, 
and  thrust  their  fingers  into  the  nail-marks 
on  the  palms,  and  their  hands  into  the  hole 
in  the  side ;  but  by  and  by  they  will  kneel 
and  say  "  My  Lord  and  my  God ! "  If  some 
are  faithless,  I  will  ask  them  to  look  at  the 
Great  Panorama  with  beating  hearts,  as  well 
as  with  eager  eyes,  and  I  will  simply  sorrow 
for  them  if  they  think  to  measure  the  uni- 
Terse  by  the  intellect  and  the  senses.  I  fol- 
low with  unbounded  delight  and  gratitude, 
though  it  is  at  a  long  distance,  the  footsteps 
of  the  great  Philosopher  Humboldt,  when  he 
goes  before  me  round  the  vast  Cosmos,  and 
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with  infant-like  simplicity  sliows  me  every 
known  feature  of  universal  nature,  without 
speculation  on  its  purpose  or  cause.  But  I 
have  no  sjinpathy  with  the  Man  Humboldt 
when  he  tells  me  that  our  most  reverent  de- 
meanor towards  God,  is  that  of  not  pretend- 
ing tc  discover  purposes  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other in  any  of  his  works ;  so  that  we  should 
imitate  the  Ancient  Egyptians  who  showed 
their  special  reverence  for  Osiris  by  never 
naming  him.  The  only  attitude  that  befits 
us  as  men,  after  traversing  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  Cosmos,  is  that  of  kneeling  worshippers. 

Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  on 
our  bended  knees,  because  Final  Causes  are 
so  often  fooHshly  dealt  with  by  their  admir- 
ers. They  always  will  be  by  a  large  class. 
Few  realize  what  the  words  Final  Cause 
mean.  To  demonstrate  the  full  reason  or  en- 
tire Final  Cause,  why  one  element,  such  as 
iron,  exists  in  the  body,  would  demand  a  per- 
fect acquaintance,  not  only  with  all  the  pro- 
perties of  that  element,  but  with  all  ^hose  of 
every  other  element  which  is  also  present 
in  the  body ;  besides  an  acquaintance  wi  h 
much  else :  and  how  little  do  all  the  chem- 
ists of  the  world  know  even  of  a  single  ele- 
ment? 

The  sagacious  old  alchemist,  Basil  Valen- 
tine, in  his  famous  Currus  Triumphalis  Ar- 
timonii,  in  which  he  has  triumphantly  ridden 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  likely  to  ride 
•for  many  a  day  to  come,  declares  that  "  no 
man  knows  all  the  virtues  of  Antimony.**^ 
With  what  astonishment  would  Basil,  if  he 
could  revisit  the  earth  for  half  an  hour,  hear 
of  antimonious,  antimonic,  and  metantimonic 
acids ;  of  antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  penta- 
sulphide  of  antimony,  stibio-methyle,  stibio- 
ethyle,  and  the  like.  The  coaches  of  his  day 
did  not  differ  more  from  the  railway  car- 
riages of  ours,  than  his  "  Currus  Triumpha- 
lis," does  from  such  a  Triumphal  Chariot  o( 
Antimony,  as  Hofmann,  if  he  chose,  could 
mount  upon  literary  wheels  at  the  ])resent 
day.     Yet  Hofmann   would   find   no   better 

♦  Ba-'ill's  own  words,  as  riven  in  the  quaint 
translation  printed  in  London  tor  Dorman  Newman 
at  the  King's  Arms  in  the  Poultry,  1678,  run  thus: 
— "  Antimony^  like  unto  Mercury,  may  fitly  be 
compared  to  a  round  circle,  of  which  there  is  no 
end;  in  which  the  more  diligently  a  man  seeks, 
the  more  he  finds,  if  process  be  made  by  him  in  a 
riglit  way  and  diie  order.  Yet  the  life  of  no  mam 
u  tujicientfor  him  to  learn  all  the  mysteriiM  there- 
of'— Basil  Vjilentine,  his  triumphant  Chariot  of 
Antimony,  frith  Annotatiims  if  Theodore  Kirkm^ 
ffius,  M.D.,  p.  19. 
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motto  to  put  upon  the  panel  of  his  chariot 
than  Basil's  words,  "  No  man  knows  all  the 
virtues  of  Antimony,"  and  I  may  add,  no 
man  ever  will ;  nor  is  the  chemist  better  off 
in  respect  to  other  things  than  he  is  in  re- 
spect to  Valentine's  favorite  metal. 

What  we  call  a  final  cause,  is  not  God's 
final  cause,  but  only  that  small  comer  of  it 
which  wc  can  comprehend  in  our  widest 
glance.  The  fragmentary  comer  fills  our  in- 
tellects, not  because  it  is  vast,  but  because 
they  are  small,  and  we  find  how  small  they 
have  made  it,  the  moment  we  try  to  make 
the  fragment  a  measure  of  infinite  wisdom. 
The  wisest  of  us  is  but  a  microscopic  shell  in 
the  ocean  of  Omniscience,  and  when  left  on 
the  shore  with  a  drop  of  its  waters  in  our 
cup,  we  cannot  reflect  in  its  tiny  mirror 
more  than  a  drop's  worth  of  the  meaning 
of  the  universe.  And  yet  we  speak  as 
if  out  of  that  drop  the  whole  universe 
might  arise!  Men  of  cold,  logical  intellect 
have  so  fully  realised  this,  that  on  all  hands 
they  remind  students  of  science  that  Bacon 
declared  final  causes  to  be  sterile,  comparing 
them  to  nuns  or  vestal  virguis  dedicated  to 
God.' 

*  "  Nam  Cfiusnrum  FinaKum  inquisitio  sterilis 
est,  et  tunquain  virgo  Deo  eonsecrata  nihil  parit." 
—  Dt  Auymentis  Scientiarvm,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v. 
Since  writing  the  text,  I  find  that  in  the  elaborate 
edition  of  Bacon's  works,  of  which  the  first  volume 
has  Just  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  editorship 
of  Messrs.  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Ileuth,  this  passage 
is  commented  on  as  follows: — "  No  saying  of  Ba* 
con's  has  been  more  often  quoted  and  misunder- 
stood than  this.  Carrying  out  his  division  of  the 
Doctrinn  ih  Naturd,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
depends  upon  Aristotle's  quadripartite  classifica- 
tion of  cuuhes,  he  remarks,  that  to  Physica  cor- 
responds Mcchanica,  and  to  Metaphysics,  Ma^a. 
But  Metaphv^ica  contains  two  parts,*  the  doctrine 
of  foniis  unif  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  Bacon 
remarks  that  Magiu  corresponds  to  Metaphysica, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains  the  doctrine  of 
forms,  that  of  final  causes  admitting  from  its  nature 
of  no  practical  applications.  "  Nihil  parit,"  means 
simply, "  non  parit  opera,"  whicli.  though  it  would  • 
have  been  a  more  precise  moae  of  expression, 
would  have  destroyea  the  appositcness  of  the  illus-  ', 
tnition.     No  one  who  fairly  considers  the  context ; 


I  accept  Bacon's  statement,  and  still  more 
his  comparison.  He  is  held  by  most  who 
quote  his  famous  condemnation  of  Final 
Causes  to  have  pronounced  them  essentially 
unfruitfiil ;  but  if  he  did  not  intend  simply  to 
signify  that  they  are  unfruitful  to  matif  he 
could  not  have  chosen  a  comparison  better 
fitted  to  signify  an  unfiruitftilness  which  was 
of  extrinsic,  not  intrinsic  origin. 

Final  Causes  are  sterile,  not  merely  like  as, 
but  for  the  same  reason  as.  the  Vestal  Virgins 
were,  namely,  because  they  belong  to  God. 
These  virgins,  as  well  as  others,  might  have 
become  mothers;  but  no  man  dare  wed  them, 
for  th^y  were  God's  Brides.  Neither  can 
any  man  mate  with  Final  Causis :  they  will 
bear  no  offspring  to  him.  And  exactly  for 
that  reason  are  they  the  most  perfect  of  earthly 
witnesses  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God. 
Gentle,  solemn,  and  beautiful,  they  attract 
men,  and  modestly  permit  them  to  look  on 
their  features ;  but  awe  mingles  with  admira- 
tion in  the  gazer's  heart,  and  the  ever-burning 
fires  on  the  vestal  altar  forbid  all  close  or 
impious  approach.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
seek  after,  and  love  Final  Causes,  even  with  a 
lover's  passion,  although  in  this  life  they 
never  can  be  ours.  An  irresistible  impulse 
compels  us  to  cling  to  them.  It  would  be  a 
proof  of  insanity  if  we  were  only  mortals; 
as  would  also  be  that  attempt  to  be  omnis- 
cient, which  is  the  constant,  though  often  un- 
conscious aim  of  every  student.  But  both 
are  the  most  natural  and  irrepressible  in- 
stincts of  immortals,  who  look  forward, 
through  God's  mercy,  to  all  eternity  as  their 
time  of  studentship,  and  to  all  His  Infinite- 
ness  as  the  object  of  their  study.  For  such 
the  contemplation  of  Final  Causes  will  never 
end,  any  more  than  it  will  ever  beget  satiety. 

G.  W. 

can,  1  think,  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  limitation 
with  which  the  sentence  in  question  is  to  be  taken. 
But  it  is  of^en  the  misfortnoe  of  a  pointed  saying 
to  be  quoted  apart  from  any  context,  and,  conie- 
quently,  to  be  misunderstood.** — P.  671. 


Recollertiont  of  Mn.  Hester  Taffetas,  Court 
Milliner  and  Modiste   during   the   Reign 
of  King  George  the  Third  and  his  Consort y 
Queen     Charlotte.     Edited    by    her  Grand- 
daughter.    (Knight  &  Son.) 
This  little  book  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
and  family  histories,  which  have  all,  more  or 
less,   the  look  of  having   their  foundation  in 
real   facts.     They    are    extremely    well    told, 
though  occasionally  there  is  alaek  of  simplicity, 


and  more  sentimental  ornament  than  if  desira- 
ble; but  there  is  a  freshness  and  reality  about 
the  stories  which  make  them  very  pleasant 
rcading,--and  the  thread  on  which  they  are 
strung  is  itself  made  interesting,  the  personal- 
ity of  the  **  Court  Milliner  '*  being  well  malii- 
taioed  throughout  without  being  obtrosiva. 
^Vc  shouM  be  glad  to  listen  to  some  more  of 
Mrs.  Taffetas*  gossipping.— i^<Acn«um. 
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From  The  Tim«0,  8  Sept. 
ENGLAND'S  SUMMER,  1857. 

The  echoes  of  the  rage  of  war 

Fade  in  the  £a«tem  distance; 
**  Two  years  ajfo  **  looms  very  far 

In  our  well-filled  existence  : 
On  that  broad  East,  yet  more  remote. 

We  waste  not  thought  or  feeling. 
But  muse  on  British  flags  afloat. 

And  swarthy  millions  kneeling. 

"Week  after  week  the  summer  sun, 

Undimned  by  cloud  or  shower, 
"With  an  Italian  speed  brings  on 

The  happy  harvest  hour ; 
The  arts  of  peace,  by  plenty  nurst. 

Proclaim  the  world *s  alliance, 
Even  in  the  merry  tnim'pet  burst. 

And  shouts  of  gay  defiance. 

Then  flash  along  the  sentient-wire 

Some  words  so  brief  and  fearful, 
That  they  who  hear  them  scarce  desire 

To  see  their  children  cheerful  : 
Tidings  that  through  wide  Hindostan, 

Where  British  rule  stood  surest, 
^0  life  is  safe  of  Christian  man. 

The  loftiest  or  the  poorest. 

Ifl  it  a  nation  roused  to  meet 

In  arms  a  strange  dominion? — 
A  people  maddened  by  the  heat 

Of  just  or  false  opinion  ? 
No;  soldiers,  oared  for  as  our  sonSy 

And  clothed  with  England's  honor, 
Have  turned  their  parricidal  guns 

With  basest  craft  upon  her  ! 

Soon  things  that  make  young  blood  run  cold 

We  whisper,  while  we  tremble; 
Or  cry  that  truths  shall  not  be  told 

We  to  ourselves  dissemble; 
And  hideous  images  aff'right 

Our  souPs  deep  hiding-places. 
And  in  our  sleep  we  start  at  sight 

Of  unknown  forms  and  faces. 

Our  fair  expanse  of  green  and  gold 

Can  hardly  find  us  grateful. 
The  very  sun  that  could  behold 

Such  scenes  is  almost  hateful; 
Warm  rays  flare  up  to  cruel  heat, — 

Wc  sicken  and  we  languish. 
With  those  on  whose  sad  heads  they  beat 

Intolerable  anguish! 

We  mark,  as  comes  the  breeze  of  mom 

To  freshen  and  to  sweeten 
The  ripples  of  the  oaten  corn. 

The  billows  of  the  wheaten; 
And  feel  that  not  one  such  sweet  breath 

Can  reach  where  parched  and  tangled 
The  earth  gives  up  to  wasting  death 

Our  brethren  foully  mangled. 

And  0 !  the  pangs  of  those  who  know 
What  never  most  be  spoken — 


Hearts  that  will  bear  about  the  woe 

Of  memory  until  broken: 
Qod  give  them  thoughts  of  thdse  who  died 

In  Christendom's  first  ages, — 
The  child,  the  veteran,  and  the  bride, — 

The  saints  of  history's  pages! 

For  these  are  Christian  martyrs  too— 

And  England's  all  the  dearer: 
The  mighty  work  she  has  to  do 

These  agonies  bring  nearer: — 
Conjuring  her  by  that  pure  blood 

No  moment  to  abandon 
The  task  of  world-embracing  good 

She  once  has  laid  her  hand  on. 

She  cannot  match  the  devilish  deed. 

Nor  mate  the  hideous  treason, — 
Her  l}low  is  not  the  traitor's  meed. 

But  self-defending  reason: 
That  will  be  lavish  of  its  life. 

And  hold  all  cost  uncounted 
Till  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  strift 

This  peril  be  surmounted. 

Then  may  she  pardon — only  then — 

When  shamed  and  conscience-stricken. 
The  credulous  or  slothful  men 

Who  let  the  horror  tlycken — 
Who  little  knew  and  nothing  planned 

The  evil  bond  to  sever. 
Nor  dared  to  burst  it  with  the  hand 

Of  resolute  endeavor. 

• 

Tet  whilst  the  rulers  we  condemn, 

Who  failed  in  due  prevision. 
We  trust  for  Britain,  as  for  them. 

In  history's  great  decision, — 
That  subject  lands  more  justly  ruled. 

And  strength  more  mildly  wielded. 
Had  never  been,  than  when  befooled 

To  noble  hopes  we  yielded ; — 

Hopes  of  a  world  the  force  of  law. 

The  worth  of  knowledge  prizing;-— 
From  Heathendom's  debasing  awe 

To  Christian  reverence  rising; 
Hopes  of  a  people  struggling  forth 

From  custom's  deep  entrancement. 
Led  by  the  conquerors  of  the  north 

To  Freedom's  safe  advancement. 

Be  this  an  Oriental  tale 

By  Saxon  pride  engendered, — 
Hopes  for  a  hundred  years  may  ikil. 

Yet  not  be  all  surrendered: 
And  now  from  each  distracting  scene 

Of  passion  fiercely  nonrishea. 
We  know  what  India  might  have  been 

Had  Moslem  tyrants  floarished: 

So  would  have  been,  and  yet  would  be, 

If  England  shrank  fh>m  duty. 
.  .  Then  watch  your  harvest  wealth  with  0ee; 

Rejoide  in  Nature's  beauty. 
Making  her  bounties  ministers 

Of  toil  and  self-denial. 
And  Victory's  surest  harbingers. 

After  the  fiery  trial.  B  H.  Bl 
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CHAPTER  XXXVl "  THE  FRONT." 


Man  has  been  variously  defined  by  philoso- 
phers as  a  cooking  animal  (the  truth  of  this 
definition,  unless  vihen  applied  to  our  Gallic 
neighbors,  I  stouUy  contest),  as  a  reasoning 
animal  (this  likewise  will  hardly  hold  water), 
as  a  self-clothing  animal,  as  an  omnivorous 
one,  as  an  unfeathered  biped,  and  as  an  im- 
proved specimen  of  the  order  of  SimisB  with- 
out the  tail !  None  of  these  definitions  will 
1  accept  as  expressing  exactly  the  conditions 
and  necessities  of  our  species.  I  beheve  man 
to  be  an  animal  fed  on  excitement — the  only 
one  in  creation  that  without  that  pabulum,  in 
some  8ha])e  or  another,  languishes,  becomes 
torpid,  and  loses  its  noblest  energies  both  of 
mind  and  body.  Why  do  men  drink,  quarrel, 
gamble,  and  waste  their  substance  in  riotous 
living  ?  Why  does  Satan,  according  to  good 
Dr.  Watts,  always  provide  work  "  for  idle 
hands  to  do  ?  "  Why,  but  because  man  must  ] 
have  excitement,  K  he  have  no  safety-valve  | 
for  his  surplus  energies  in  the  laboF  which 
earns  his  daily  bread,  they  will  find  vent 
through  some  other  channel,  either  for  good 
or  evil,  according  to  his  bias  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  repose  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  j  "  push  on — keep  mov- 
ing," such  is  the  motto  of  humanity.  If  we 
are  not  making  we  must  be  marring,  but  we 
cannot  sit  still.  How  else  do  we  account  for 
the  proverbial  restlessness  of  the  sailor  when 
he  has  been  a  few  weeks  ashore  ?  How  else 
can  we  conceive  it  possible  for  a  rational 
being,  whilst  enjo}ing  the  luxuries  and  liberty 
of  a  landsman's  existence,  to  pine  for  the 
hardships,  the  restraint,  the  utter  discomfort 
which  everj'  one  must  necessarily  experience 
on  board  ship?  How,  except  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, can  we  understand  the  charm  of  a 
soldier^s  life,  the  cheering  influence  of  a  cam- 
paign ?  It  is  most  unnatural  to  like  rigid 
discipline,  short  rations,  constant  anxiety,  and 
unremitting  toil.  A  wet  greiUcoat  on  the 
damp  earth  is  a  bad  substitute  for  a  four-post 
bed,  with  thick  blankets,  and  clean  sheets  not 
innocent  of  the  warming-pan.  A  teut  is  a 
miserable  dwelling-place  at  the  l)est  of  times, 
and  is  only  just  preferable  to  the  canopy  of 
heaven  in  very  hot  or  ver)'  cold,  or  very  windy 
or  very  wet  weather.  There  it  small  amuse- 
ment in  spending  the  livelong  night  in  sleep- 
less watching  for  an  enemy,  and  little  satisfac- 
tion in  being  surprised  by  the  same  about  an 
hour  before  dawn.     It  is  annoying  to  be 


starved,  it  is  irritating  to  be  frightened,  it  is 
uncomfortable  to  be  shot, — yet  are  all  these 
casualties  more  or  less  incidental  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms;  and  still  the  recruiting 
sergeant  flaunts  his  bunch  of  ribbons  in  every 
market  town  throughout  merry  England,  and 
still  the  bumnkin  takes  the  shilling,  and  sings 
in  beery  strains,  "Huzza  for  the  life  of  a 
soldier ! " 

And  I  too  had  tasted  of  the  fierce  excite- 
ment of  strife — had  drunk  of^the  stimulating 
draught  which,  like  some  bitter  tonic,  creates 
a  constant  craving  foi^more — ^had  been  taught 
by  the  influence  of  custom  and  companion- 
ship to  loathe  the  quiet  dreamy  existence 
which  was  my  normal  state,  and  to  long  for 
the  thrill  of  danger,  the  variety  and  unholy 
revelry  of  war. 

So  I  returned  with  Ropsley  to  the  Crimea. 
I  had  small  difiBculty  in  obtaining  leave  from 
Omar  Pasha  to  resign,  at  least  for  a  time,  my 
appointment  on  his  personal  stafll 

"They  are  queer  fellows,  my  adopted 
countrymen,''  said  his  Highness,  in  his  dry, 
humorous  manner,  and  with  bis  quaint  smile, 
"  and  the  sooner  you  get  out  of  the  way, 
friend  Egerton,  the  better.  I  shall  be  asked 
all  sorts  of  questions  about  you  myself;  and 
if  you  stay  here,  why,  the  nights  are  dark 
and  the  streets  are  narrow.  Some  fine  morn- 
ing it  might  be  difficult  to  wake  you,  and 
nobody  would  be  a  bit  the  wiser.  Our  Turk 
has  his  peculiar  notions  about  the  laws  of 
honor,  and  he  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend 
why  he  should  risk  his  own  life  in  taking 
yours.  Besides,  he  is  ridiculously  sensitive 
about  his  women,  particularly  with  a  Chris- 
tian. Had  you  been  a  good  Mussulman, 
now,  Egerton,  it  could  have  been  ca^ly  ar- 
ranged. You  might  have  bought  the  lady, 
got  drunk  on  champagne  with  old  Papoosh 
Pasha,  and  set  up  a  harem  of  your  own. 
Why  don't  you  become  a  convert,  as  I  did  ? 
The  process  is  short,  the  faith  simple,  the 
practice  satisfactory.  Think  it  over,  my  good 
Interpreter,  think  it  over.  Bah !  in  ten 
minutes  you  would  be  as  good  a  Mussulman 
as  I  am,  and  better."  And  his  Highness 
laughed,  and  bid  mo  "  Good-bye,"  for  he  had 
a  good  deal  upon  his  hands  just  then,  being 
on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  his /(/7/t  wife,  a 
young  lady  twelve  years  of  age,  daughter  to 
his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  and  bringing 
her  husband  a  magnificent  dowry  of  jcweli^ 
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gold,  and  horses,  in  addidon  to  many  broad, 
and  fertile  acres  m  Anatolia,  not  to  mention 
a  beautiful  kiosk  near  Scutaria  and  a  stately 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  without  which  ad- 
ventitious advantages  she  might  perhaps  have 
hardly  succeeded  in  winning  the  heart  of  so 
experienced  a  warrior  as  Omar  Pasha. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  found  myself  one  broil- 
ing sunny  morning  leaning  over  the  side  of  a 
transport  just  then  dropping  her  anchor  In 
Balaclava  Bay. 

The  scorching  rocks  frowned  down  on  the 
scorching  sea ;  the  very  planks  on  the  deck 
glistened  \cith  the  heat.  There  was  no  shade 
on  land,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  ruffled  the 
shining  bosom  of  the  water.  The  harbor 
was  full,  aye,  q^oked  with  craft  of  ever}  rig 
and  every  tonnage ;  whilst  long  wicked-look- 
ing steamers  and  huge  unwieldy  troop-ships 
dotted  the  surface  of  the  land-locked  bay. 
The  union-jack  trailed  idly  over  our  stem,  the 
men  were  all  on  deck,  gazing  with  eager 
faces  on  that  shore  which  combined  for  them 
the  realities  of  history  with  the  fascinations 
of  romance.  Young  soldiers  were  they,  mostly 
striplings  of  eighteen  and  twenty  summers 
with  the  smooth  cheeks,  fresh  color,  and 
stalwart  limbs  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — too 
good  to  fill  a  trench !  Anc  yet  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  keen 
light-hearted  draft  ?  Vestigia  nulla  retror- 
sum.  Many  a  time  has  it  made  my  heart 
ache  to  see  a  troop-ship  ploughing  relentlessly 
onward  with  her  living  freight  to  "  the  front** 
— many  a  time  have  I  recalled  -/Esop*s  fable, 
and  the  footprints  that  were  all  towards  the 
Hon*8  den — many  a  time  have  I  thought  how 
^ery  unit  there  in  red  was  himself  the  centre 
of  a  httle  world  at  home ;  and  of  the  gray 
heads  that  would  tremble,  and  the  loving 
faces  that  would  pale  in  peaceful  villages  far 
away  in  England,  when  no  news  came  from 
foreign  parts  of  "  our  John,**  or  when  the 
unrelenting  Gazette  arrived  at  last  and  pro- 
claimed, as  too  surely  it  would,  that  he  was 
comin;^  back  "  never,  never  no  more.** 

Boom  ! — there  it  is  again !  Every  eye 
lightens  at  that  dull,  distant  sound.  Every 
man's  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  his  head 
towers  more  erect,  for  he  feels  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  real  thing  at  last.  No  sham 
fighting  is  going  on  over  yonder,  not  two 
short  leagues  from  where  he  stands — no  mock 
bivouac  at  Chobham,  nor  practice  in  Wool- 
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wich  Marshes,  nor  meaningless  pageant  in 
the  Park :  that  iron  voice  carries  death  apon 
its  every  accent.  For  those  in  the  trenches 
it  is  a  mere  echo— the  unregarded  consequence 
that  necessarily  succeeds  the  fierce  rush  of  a 
round  shot  or  the  wicked  whistle  of  a  shell ; 
but  for  us  here  at  Balaclava,  it  is  one  of  the 
pulsations  of  England's  life-blood — one  of  the 
ticks,  so  to  speak,  of  that  great  Clock  of 
Doom  which  points  ominously  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  beleaguered  town. 

Boom !  Yes,  there  it  is  again  ;  you  cannot 
forget  why  you  are  here.  Day  and  night, 
sunshine,  and  storm,  scarce  five  minutes 
elapse  in  the  twenty-four  hours  without  re- 
minding you  of  the  work  in  hand.  You  ride 
out  from  the  camp  for  your  afternoon  exer- 
cise, you  go  down  to  Balaclava  to  buy  pro- 
visions, or  you  canter  over  to  the  monastery 
at  St.  George*8,  to  visit  a  sick  comrade — the 
iron  voice  tolls  on.  In  the  glare  of  uoon^ 
when  ever}ihing  else  seems  drowsy  in  the 
heat,  and  the  men  lie  down  exhausted  in  the 
suffocating  trenches — the  iron  voice  tolls  on. 
In  the  calm  of  evening,  when  the  breeze  is 
hushed  and  still,  and  the  violet  sea  is  sleeping 
in  the  twilight — the  iron  voice  tolls  on.  80 
when  the  flowers  are  opening  in  the  morning, 
and  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  and  reviving 
nature,  fresh  and  dewy,  seems  to  scatter 
health  and  peace  and  goodwill  over  the  earth 
— the  iron  voice  tolls  on.  Nay,  when  you 
wake  at  midnight  in  your  tent  from  a  dream 
of  your  far-away  home — O !  what  a  different 
scene  to  this  ! — tired  as  you  may  be,  ere  you 
have  turned  to  sleep  once  more,  you  hear  it 
again.  Yes,  at  midnight  as  at  noon,  at  mom 
as  at  evening,  every  day  and  all  day  long, 
Death  is  gathering  his  harvest — and  the  iron 
voice  tolls  on. 

'*  Very  slack  fire  they  seem  to  be  keejnng 
up  in  the  front,**  yawns  out  Kopsley,  who  had 
just  joined  me  on  the  deck,  and  to  whom  th^ 
siege  and  all  its  accessories  are  indeed  notbr 
ing  new.  Many  a  Ictng  and  weary  month  h  j 
he  been  listening  to  that  sound ;  and  what 
with  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  thf 
information  a  naturally  acute  intellect  has  ao^ 
quired  touching  the  proceedings  of  the  be- 
siegers, his  is  indeed  a  fEimiliarity  irhich 
"  breeds  contempt** 

"  Any  news  from  the  camp  P  "  he  shouts 
out  to  a  middy  in  a  man-of-war*8  boat  pasa> 
ing  under  our  stem.    The  middy,  a  thoroi^b 
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specimen  of  an  English  boy,  with  his  round 
laughing  face  and  short  jacket,  stands  up  to 
reply. 

"  Another  sortie !  No  end  of  fellows 
killed ;  and  they  say  the  Malakhoff  is  blown 
up." 

Our  young  soldiers  listened  eagerly  to  the 
news.  They  have  heard  and  read  of  the 
Malakhoff  for  many  a  day,  and  though  their 
ideas  of  the  nature  and  appearance  of  that 
work  are  probably  of  a  somewhat  confused 
description,  they  are  all  athirst  for  intelli- 
gence, and  prepared  to  swallow  everj'thing 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  that  or  any 
other  of  the  defences  with  a  faith  that  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  sad  temptation  to  the 
laughter-loving  informant. 

A  middy,  though  from  some  organic  cause 
of  which  I  am  ignorant,  is  always  restless  and 
impatient  towards  the  hour  of  noon ;  and  our 
firiend  plumps  down  once  more  in  the  stem 
of  his  gig,  and  bids  his  men  "  give  way ;  "  for 
the  sun  is  bj  this  time  high  in  the  heavens  ; 
80  we  take  our  places  in  the  ship's  boat 
which  our  own  captain  politely  provides  for 
us,  and  avoiding  the  confusion  of  a  disem- 
barkation of  men  and  stores,  Ropsley,  Bold, 
and  I  leap  ashore  at  Balaclava,  unencum- 
bered save  by  the  slender  allowance  of  lug- 
gage which  a  campaign  teaches  the  most  lux- 
urious to  deem  sufficient. 

Ashore  at  Balaclava!  WTiat  a  scene  of 
hurry  and  crowding  and  general  confusion  it 
Ib  !  Were  it  not  that  every  second  individual 
is  in  uniform  and  bearded  to  the  waist,  it 
would  appear  more  like  the  mart  of  some 
peaceful  and  commercial  sea-port,  than  the 
threshold  of  a  stage  on  which  is  being  fought 
out  to  the  death  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most 
obstinate  struggles  which  history  has  to  re- 
cord on  her  blood-stained  pages.  There  are 
no  women,  yet  the  din  of  tongues  is  perfectly 
deafening.  Hurrying  to  and  fro,  doing  as 
little  work  with  as  much  labor  as  possible, 
making  immense  haste  with  small  speed,  and 
Tociferating  incessantly  at  the  top  of  their 
▼oices,  Turks  and  Tartars,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  lonians,  all  accosted  by  the  burly  Eng- 
lish soldier  under  the  generic  name  of 
"Johnny,"  are  flitting  aimlessly  about,  and 
wasting  her  Majesty's  stores  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  driven  the  late  Mr.  Hume 
frantic.  Here  a  trim  sergeant  of*  infantry, 
dean  and  orderly,  despite  bis  war-worn  looks 
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and  patched  garments,  drives  before  him  a 
couple  of  swarthy  nondescripts,  clad  in  frieze, 
and  with  wild  elf-locks  protruding  over  their 
jutting  foreheads,  and  twinkling  Tartar  eyes. 
They  stagger  under  huge  sacks  of  meal, 
which  they  are  carrying  to  yonder  storehouse 
with  a  sentry  pacing  his  short  walk  at  the 
door.  The  sacks  have  been  furnished  by  con- 
tract, so  the  seams  are  badly  sewn;  and  the 
meal  likewise  furnished  by  contract,  and  of 
inferior  quality,  is  rapidly  escaping,  to  leave 
a  white  track  in  the  mud,  also  a  contract  ar- 
ticle, and  of  the  deepest,  stickiest,  and  most 
enduring  quality.  The  labors  of  the  two 
porters  will  be  much  lightened  ere  they  reach 
their  destination ;  but  this  is  of  less  moment, 
inasmuch  as  the  storehouse  A  which  they  arc 
proceeding  is  by  no  means  water-tight,  and 
the  first  thunder-storm  that  sweeps  in  from 
the  Black  Sea  is  likely  much  to  damage  its 
contents.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  edi- 
fice of  thin  deal  planks  has  been  constructed 
by  contract  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  little  further  on,  a  train  of  mules,  guided 
by  a  motley  crowd  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,  and  commanded  by  an  officer  in  the 
workmanlike  uniform  of  the  Land  Transport, 
is  winding  slowly  up  the  hOL  They  have 
emerged  from  a  perfect  sea  of  mud,  which 
even  at  this  dry  season  shows  not  the  least 
tendency  to  harden  into  consistency,  and  they 
will  probably  arrive  at  the  front  in  about  four 
hours,  with  the  loss  of  a  third  only  of  their 
cargo,  consisting  of  sundry  munitions  which 
were  indispensable  last  week,  and  might 
have  been  of  service  the  day  before  yesterday 
but  the  occasion  for  which  has  now  passed 
away  for  ever. 

A  staff  officer  on  a  short  sturdy  pony  gal- 
lops hastily  by,  exchanging  a  nod  as  he  passes 
with  a  beardless  comet  of  Dragoons,  whose 
English  charger  presents  a  curious  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  a  horse.  He  pulls  up  for  an 
instant  to  speak  to  Ilopsley,  and  the  latter 
turns  to  me  and  says, 

**  Not  so  bad  as  I  feared,  Vere.  It  was  a 
mere  sortie,  after  all,  and  we  drove  them 
back  very  handsomely,  with  small  loss  on  our 

side.    The  only  officer  killed  was  young , 

and  he  was  dying,  poor  fellow !  at  any  rate, 
of  dysentery." 

This  is  the  news  of  the  day  here,  and  the 
trenches  form  just  such  a  subject  of  conTei^ 
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sation  before  SebaBtopol  as  does  the  weather 
in  a  country  house  in  England — a  topic 
never  new,  but  never  entirely  worn  out. 

Side  by  side,  Ropsley  and  myself  are  joui^ 
neying  up  the  hill  towards  the  front.  A 
sturdy  bat-man  has  been  in  daily  expectation 
of  his  master's  return,  and  has  brought  his 
hqrses  down  to  meet  him.  It  is  indeed  a 
comfort  to  be  again  in  an  English  saddle — to 
have  the  lengthy,  powerful  frame  of  an  Eng- 
lish horse  under  one — and  to  hear  the  home- 
ly, honest  accents  of  a  provincial  English 
tongue.  When  a  man  has  been  long  amongst 
foreigners,  and  especially  serving  with  foreign 
troops,  it  is  like  being  at  home  again  to  be 
once  more  within  the  lines  of  a  British  army, 
and  to  add  to  Ihe  pleasures  of  our  ride,  al- 
though the  day  is  cloudless  and  insufferably 
hot  in  the  valleys,  there  is  a  breeze  up  here; 
and  a  ])ure  bracing  air  that  reaches  us  from 
the  heights  on  which  the  army  is  encamped. 

It  is  a  wild,  picturesque  scene,  not  beauti- 
ful, yet  full  of  interest  and  incident.  Behind 
us  lies  Balaclava,  with  its  thronging  harbor 
and  its  busy  crowds,  whose  hum  reaches  us 
even  here,  high  above  the  din.  It  is  like 
looking  down  on  an  ant-hill  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  shifting  swarm. 

On  our  right,  the  plain,  stretching  far  and 
wide,  is  dotted  with  the  Land  Transport — 
that  necessary  evil  so  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  an  army ;  and  their  clustering 
wagons  and  scattered  beasts  carry  the  eye 
onwards  to  a  dim  white  line  formed  by  the 
neat  tents  and  orderly  encampment  of  the 
flower  of  French  cavalry,  the  gallant  and 
dashing  Chasseurs  d*Afrique. 

On  our  lefl,  the  stable  call  of  an  English 
regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  reaches  us  from 
the  valley  of  Kadikoi,  that  Crimean  Newmar- 
ket, the  doings  of  which  are  actually  chronicled 
m  BeWs  Life!  Certainly  an  Englishman's 
nationality  is  not  to  be  rooted  out  of  him 
even  in  the  jaws  of  death.  But  we  have  lit- 
tle time  to  visit  the  race-course  or  the  hues — 
to  pans  our  comments  on  the  condition  of  the 
troop*  rs,  or  to  gaze  open-mouthed  at  the 
wondroi'.s  field-batteries  that  occupy  an  ad- 
joining^ t  Mcam])ment — moved  by  teams  of 
twelve  hordes  each,  perhaps  the  finest  animals 
of  the  cla.sN  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  with  every 
accessor}'  of  carriage,  harness,  and  appoint- 
ments, so  perA  ct  as  not  to  admit  of  improve- 
ment, yet,  I  belitve,  not  found  to  answer  in 
actual  warfare.    Our  interest  is  more  awak- 


ened by  another  scene.  We  are  on  clasaie 
ground  now,  for  we  have  reached  the  spot 
whence 

«•  Into  the  valley  of  death 
Bode  the  six  hundred  !  " 

Yes,  stretching  down  from  our  very  feet,  lies 
that  mile-and-a-half  gallop  which  witnessed 
the  boldest  deed  of  chivalry  performed  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times.  Well  might  the 
French  general  exclaim,  "  (Tcstmagnifique!** 
although  he  added,  significantly,  ^^mais  ce 
n'est  pas  la  gueire."  The  latter  part  of  his 
observation  is  a  subject  for  discussion,  but  of 
the  former  there  is  and  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Magnijique  indeed  it  must 
have  been  to  see  six  hundred  horsemen  ride 
gallantly  down  to  almost  certain  death— 
every  heart  beating  equally  high,  every  sword 
striking  equally  hard  and  true. 

•*  Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 
As  fearlessly  and  well." 

Not  a  child  in  England  at  this  day  but  knows 
as  if  he  had  been  there,  the  immortal  vallej 
of  Balaclava.  It  is  needless  to  describe  its 
situation,  to  dwell  upon  the  position  they 
were  ordered  to  carr)',  or  the  fire  thlat  poured 
in  upon  front,  flanks,  aye,  and  rear,  of  the 
attacking  force.  This  is  all  matter  of  his- 
tory ;  but  as  the  valley  stretched  beneath  us, 
fresh,  green,  and  smiling  peacefully  in  the 
sun,  it  required  but  little  imagination  to  call 
up  the  stirring  scene  of  which  it  had  been 
the  stage.  Here  was  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  Light  Brigade  were  drawn  up; 
ever}'  charger  quivering  with  excitement, 
every  eye  flashing,  ever}'  lip  compressed  with 
the  sense  of  coming  danger.  A  staff  officer 
rides  up  to  the  leader  and  communicates  an 
order.  There  is  an  instant's  pause.  Ques- 
tion and  rc])ly  pass  like  lightning,  and  the 
aide-de-camp  points  to  a  dark,  gprim  mass  of 
artillery  bristhng  far  away  down  yonder  in 
the  front.  Men's  hearts  stop  beating,  and 
many  a  bold  cheek  turns  pale,  for  there  is 
more  excitement  in  uncertainty  than  in  ac- 
tual danger,  'the  leader  draws  his  sword, 
and  faces  flush,  and  hearts  beat  high  onoe 
more.  Clear  and  sonorous  is  his  voice  as  he 
gives  the  well-known  word ;  gallan^  and  chiv- 
alrous his  bearing  as  he  takes  his  place — that 
place  of  privilege — in  front — **  NobUsse 
oblige^**  and  can  he  be  otherwise  than  gal- 
lant and  chivalrous  and  devoted,  for  is  he 
not  a  gentleman  f  and  yet,  to  the  honor  of 
our  countrymen  be  it  spoken,  not  a  man  Of 
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that  six  hundred,  of  any  rank,  but  was  as 
gallant  and  chivalrous  and  devoted  as  he — 
he  has  said  so  himself  a  hundred  times. 

So  tlie  word  is  given,  and  the  squadron 
leaders  take  it  up,  and  the  Light  Brigade 
advances  at  a  gallop ;  and  a  deadly  grasp  is' 
on  the  sword,  and  the  charger  feels  his 
rider's  energy  as  he  grips  him  with  his  knees, 
and  holding  him  hard  by  the  head  urges 
him  resolutely  forward-^to  death ! 

And  now  they  cross  the  line  of  fire  :  shot 
through  the  heart,  an  aide-de-camp  falls 
headlong  from  the  saddle,  and  his  loose 
horse  gallops  on,  wild  and  masterless,  and 
wheels  in  upon  the  flank,  and  joins  the 
squadron  once  more.  It  is  begun  now. 
Man  upon  man,  horse  upon  horse,  are  shot 
down  and  rolled  over;  yet  the  survivors 
close  in,  sterner,  bolder,  fiercer  than  before, 
and  still  the  death-ride  sweeps  on. 

"Steady,  men — forward!"  shouts  a  chiv- 
alrous squadron  leader,  as  he  waves  his  glit- 
tering sword  above  his  head,  and  points  to- 
wards the  foe.  Clear  and  cheerful  rings  his 
voice  above  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  rat- 
tle of  email-arms  and  the  deadly  roar  of  ar- 
tiller>'.  He  is  a  model  of  beauty,  youth,  and 
gallantry — the  admired  of  men,  the  darling 
of  women,  the  hope  of  his  house. — Do  not 
look  again. — A  round  shot  has  taken  man 
and  horse,  he  is  l)-ing  rolled  up  with  his 
charger,  a  confused  and  ghastly  mass.  For- 
ward !  the'  squadron  has  passed  over  him, 
and  still  the  death-ride  sweeps  on. 

The  gaps  are  awful  now,  Uic  men  told  off 
by  threes  look  in  vain  for  the  familiar  face  at 
right  or  left;  every  trooper  feels  that  he 
must  depend  on  himself  and  the  good  horse 
under  him,  but  there  is  no  wavering.  Offi- 
cers begin  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the  re- 
sult, but  there  is  no  hesitation.  All  know 
^ey  are  galloping  to  destruction,  yet  not  a 
heart  tails,  not  a  rein  is  turned.  Few,  very 
few  are  they  by  this  time,  and  still  the  death- 
ride  sweeps  on.  They  disappear  ifi  that  roll- 
ing sulphurous  cloud,  the  portal  of  another 
world;  begrimmedwith  smoke, ghastly  with 
woimds,  comrade  cannot  recognize  comrade, 
and  officers  look  wildly  round  for  their  men  ; 
but  the  guns  are  still  before  them — the  ob- 
ject is  not  yet  attained — the  enemy  awaits 
them  steadily  behind  his  gabions,  and  the  fire 
from  his  batteries  is  mowing  them  down  like 
grass.  If  but  one  man  is  left,  that  one  will 
iiiU  press  forward:  and  now  they  are  on 
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their  prey.    A  tremendous  roar  of  artillery 

shakes  the  air.    Mingled  with  the  clash  of 

swords  and   the   plunge    of  horses,    oath, 

prayer,  and  death-shriek  fly  to  heaven.    The 

batteries    are   reached    and    carried.      Hie 

death-ride  sweeps  over  them,  and  it  is  time 

to  return. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  twos,  and  threes,  and  single  files,  the  few 
survivors  stagger  back  to  the  ground  from 
whence,  a  few  short  minutes  ago,  a  gallant 
band  had  advanced  in  so  trim,  so  orderly,  so 
soldier-like  a  line. 

The  object  has  been  attained,  but  at  what 
a  sacrifice!  Look  at  yon  stalwart  trooper 
sinking  on  his  saddle-bow,  sick  with  his 
death-hurt,  his  head  drooping  on  his  bosom, 
his  sword  hanging  idly  in  his  paralyzed  right- 
hand,  his  foiling  chai^r,  woimded  and  fee- 
ble, nobly  bearing  his  master  to  safety  ere 
he  fieills  to  rise  no  more.  The  soldier's  eye 
brightens  for  an  instant  as  he  hears  the  cheer 
of  the  Heavy  Brigade  completing  the  work 
he  has  pawned  his  life  to  begin.  Soon  that 
eye  will  glaze  and  close  forever.  Men  look 
round  for  those  they  knew  and  loved,  and 
fear  to  ask  for  the  comrade  who  is  down, 
stifi*  and  stark,  under  those  dismounted  guns 
and  devastated  batteries;  horses  eome  gal- 
loping in  vrithout  riders;  here  and  there  a 
dismounted  dragoon  crawb  feebly  back  to 
join  the  remnants  of  what  wis  once  his  equad- 
ron,  and  by  degrees  the  few  suniTora  get  to- 
gether and  form  something  like  an  ordered 
body  once  more.  It  is  better  not  to  count 
them,  they  are  so  few,  so  very  few.  Weep, 
England,  for  thy  chivalry !  mourn  and  wring 
thy  hands  for  that  disastrous  day ;  but  smile 
with  pride  through  thy  tears,  thrill  with  ex- 
ultation in  thy  sorrow,  to  think  of  the  sons 
thou  canst  boast,  of  the  deed-of-arms  done 
by  them  in  that  valley  before  the  e^'es  of 
gathered  nations — of  the  immortal  six  hun- 
dred— thy  children,  every  man  of  them,  that 
rode  the  gloriouc  death-ride  of  Balaclava! 

''That  was  a  stupid  business,"  obserred 
Ropsley,  as  he  brought  his  horse  alongside  of 
mine,  and  pointed  down  the  valley ;  **  quite 
a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end.  What  a 
licking  we  deserved  to  get,  and  what  a  lick- 
ing we  Bhould  have  got  if  our  dragoons  were 
not  the  only  cavalry  in  the  world  that  will 
ride  tiraigktJ* 

"And  yet  what  a  glorious  day!"  I  ez- 
claimed,  for  the  wild   cheer   of  a   charyt . 
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seeme'l  even  now  to  he  ihrilling  in  my  ears. 
"  Whiii  a  chnnoe  for  a  man  lo  have !  even  if 
he  dii!  no(  Biirvive  it.  What  a  proud  eieht 
for  the  army.  Oh,  Ropsley,  irtiaL  would  I 
giTc  to  hnve  hcen  there !  " 

"Xr-t  tpJiisl,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  my 
less  eiithuHiastic  friend  i  "  that  is  not  the  »ay 
to  phiif  the  name,  snd  no  man  who  make* 
mistakes  deserves  to  win.  1  have  a  theory 
of  my  own  about  cavalry,  they  should  nover 
be  offercil  ton  freely.  I  would  almost  go  bo 
far  as  to  pay  they  should  not  be  used  till  a 
batth  is  won.  At  least  they  should  lie  kept 
in  hund  till  the  la«t  moment,  and  then  let 
loose  like  lifjhlning.  What  said  the  Duke? 
"  There  are  no  cavalry  on  earth  like  mine, 
but  I  ean  only  use  them  once ; '  and  no  man 
knew  BO  wrll  aa  he  did  the  meritB  and  fail- 
ings of  each  particular  arm.  Nor  should 
you  briii^'  the  name  men  out  again  too  soon 
after  a  brilliant  charge;  let  them  have  a  little 
lime  to  ^l  over  it,  they  will  tome  again  all 
the  better.  Never  icasU  any  thing  in  vat, 
snd  nover  run  a  chance  when  you  can  atond 
on  a  rerlainty.  But  here  we  are  at  the  camp 
of  the  First  Division.  Yonder  you  may 
catch  tt  glimpse  of  the  harbor  and  n  few 
houses  of  the  town  of  Sebastopol.  How 
quiet  it  looks  this  Sue  day!  quite  the  sort  of 
place  to  lake  the  children  to  for  sea-bathing 
at  this  time  of  year  !  I  am  getting  tired  of 
the  ouUide,  though,  Egerton  :  I  eomelitoes 
think  we  shall  nener  get  in.  There  they  go 
again,"  he  added,  ns  a  white  volume  of  smuke 
rose  slowly  into  the  clear  air,  and  a  heavy 
report  broke  dully  an  our  ears ;  "  there  they 
go  again,  but  what  a  slack  fire  they  seem  to 
be  keeping  uji ;  we  Bhall  never  do  any  good 
till  we  try  a  cot/ji  de  main,  and  take  the  place 
by  assault ;  "  so  speaking,  Ropsley  picked  hia 
way  carefully  amongFit  teat-topes  and  tent- 
pegs,  and  all  the  im  jicdiments  of  a  eamji,  to 
reach  the  main  street,  so  to  speak,  of  that 
canvas  town,  and  1  followed  him,  gazing 
around  me  with  a  curiosity  rather  sharpened 
than  damped  by  the  actual  warfare  I  had  al- 
ready si'i^n  on  so  much  smaller  a  scale. 

There  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  men  at  that  time  disposed  around 
the  beleaguered  town,  this  without  counting 
the  Land  Transport  and  followers  of  an 
army,  or  the  crowdn  of  non-combntanls  that 
thronged  Ihe  ports  cif  Kamionch  and  Bnla- 
dava.  The  white  town  of  tents  stretched 
away  for  miles,  divided  and  aiibdirided  into 


streets  and  alleys ;  yon  bad  only  to  know  th* 
number  of  his  regiment  lo  ftnil  a  private 
Boldier,  with  as  great  a  eertninty  as  you  conld 
find  an  individual  in  London  if  you  knew  Che 
number  of  hiR  house  and  the  name  of  the 
street  where  he  resided — always  presu])po»- 
ing  that  the  soldier  had  not  been  killed  the 
night  before  in  the  trenches,  a  casuality  t^ 
no  means  to  be  overlooked.  We  rode  down 
the  main  street  of  the  Guards  division,  ad- 
mired the  mountaineer  on  sentry  at  the  ad- 
joining camp  of  the  Highland  brigade,  and 
pulled  up  to  find  ourselven  at  humeat  tha  door 
of  Hopsley's  tent,  to  which  humble  abode  my 
Friend  welcomed  me  with  D>  courteous  an  air 
and  an  much  concern  Ibr  my  comfort  as  he 
would  have  done  in  his  own  luxurious  lodg- 
ings in  the  hi'url  of  May-fair.  A  sotdiert 
life  had  certainly  much  altered  Kopslcy  Ibr 
the  belter.  I  oould  sue  he  was  popular  in 
his  regiment.  The  men  oeemed  to  welcome 
hack  the  Colonel  (a  captain  in  the  OuardB 
holds  the  rank  of  Heuten ant-colonel  in  tbs 
army),  uid  his  brother  officers  thronged  into 
his  tent  ere  we  had  well  entered  it  oursetTei, 
to  tell  him  the  latest  particulars  of  the  siege, 
nud  the  ghastly  news  ibat  every  morning 
brought  fresh  and  bloody  from  the  trenches. 

Ah  a  stranger,  or  rather  as  a  guest,  I  was 
provided  with  the  seat  of  honor,  an  old  shriv- 
elled bullock-trunk  that  had  eicaped  the  gen- 
eral loss  of  baggage  on  the  lauding  of  tha 
army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and 
which,  set  against  the  tent-pole  for  a  "  back," 
formed  a  commodious  and  delightJul  resting- 
place.  The  said  tent-pole,  besides  being  tite- 
mlly  the  ronin-stay  and  prop  of  the  osiablish- 
Aeat,  fulfilling  all  Ihc  functions  of  a  wardrobe, 
a  chent  of  drawers,  and  a  dressing-table ;  for 
&om  certain  nails  artfijily  disposed  on  it* 
slender  circumference,  depended  the  few 
arliclea  of  costume  and  nccessaricB  of  the 
toilet  which  formed  the  whole  worldly  wealth 
of  the  ei'devant  London  dandy. 

The  dandy  aforesaid,  sitting  on  his  camp- 
bedstead  in  his  ragged  Sannel  shirt,  and 
sharing  that  seat  with  two  other  dandies  mo.. 
ragg^  than  himself,  pledged  his  guest  in  a 
silvcr-gi!t  measure  of  pale  ale,  brought  up 
from  Balaclava  at  a  cot^t  of  about  half-a- 
guinea  a  bottle,  and  drank  with  a  gusto  such 
as  the  best-flnvoted  Champagne  had  never 
wooed  from  a  jMilale  formerly  too  delieata 
and  fastidious  to  be  pleased  with  the  nectar 
of  the  immortalB  lhem»elyes,  now  apprewat 
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ing  with  exquisite  enjoyment  tlie  strongest 
liquids,  the  most  acrid  tobacco,  nay,  the  Irish 
stew  itself,  cooked  by  a  private  soldier  at  a 
camp  fire,  savory  and  delicious,  if  glutinous 
with  grease  and  recking  of  onions. 

"  Heavy  business  the  night  before  last," 
said  a  young  Guardsman  with  a  beautiful 
girlish  face,  and  a  pair  of  uncommonly  dirty 
hands  garnished  with  costly  rings — a  lad  that 
looked  as  if  he  ought  to  be  still  at  school, 
but  uniting  the  cool  courage  of  a  man  with 
the  mischievous  Hght-hearted  spirits  of  a 
boy.  "  Couldn't  get  a  ^ink  of  sleep  for  them 
at  any  time — never  knew  *em  so  restless. 
Tell  you  what,  Colonel,  *  rats  leave  a  falling 
house ;  *  it's  my  belief  there's  something  up 
now,  else  why  were  we  all  relieved  at  twelve 
o'clock  instead  of  our  regular  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  trenches  ?  Good  job  for  me, 
for  I  breakfasted  with  the  General,  and  a 
precious  blow-out  he  gave  me.  Turkey,  my 
boys!  and  cherry-brandy  out  of  a  shaving- 
pot  !    Do  you  call  that  nothing  ? ' 

"Were  you  in  the  advanced  trenches?" 
inquired  Kopsley,  stopping  our  young  friend's 
gastronomic  recollections ;  "  and  did  jou  see 
poor killed  ?  " 

The  lad's  face  fell  in  an  instant;  it  was 

with  a  saddened  and  altered  voice  that  he 
» 

replied, 

"Poor  Charlie!  yes, I  was  close  to  him 
when  he  was  hit.  You  know  it  was  his  first 
night  in  the  trenches,  and  he  was  like  a  boy 
out  of  school.  Well,  the  beggars  made  a 
sortie,  you  know,  on  the  Icfl  of  our  right 
attack ;  they  couldn't  have  chosen  a  worse 
place ;  and  he  and  I  were  with  the  hght  com- 

On  an  elevated  plateau,  sloping  downward 
to  a  ravine  absolutely  paved  with  iron,  in  the 
remains  of  shot  and  shell  fired  from  the  town 
during  its  protracted  and  vigorous  defence, 
arc  formed  in  open  column  "  the  duties " 
from  the  different  regiments  destined  to  carry 
on  the  siege  for  the  next  four-and-twenty 
hours.  Those  who  are  only  accustomed  to 
sec  British  soldiers  marshalled  neat  and 
orderly  in  Hyde  Park,  or  manoeuvring  like 
clock-work  in  "  the  Phoenix,"  would  hardly 
recognize  in  that  motley,  war-worn  band  the 
staid  and  uniform  figures  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  contemplate  with  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction as  the  •*  mohey's-worth  "  of  a  some- 
what oppressive  taxation.  The  Highlanders 
— ^partly  from  the  fortune  of  war,  partly  from 


pany  when  we  drove  them  back.  The  men 
behaved  admirably,  Colonel ;  and  poor  Char- 
lie was  so  delighted,  not  bebig  ufed  to  it, 
you  know,"  })roceeded  the  urchin,  with  the 
gravity  of  a  veteran, "  that  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  him  within  bounds.  He  had  a  re- 
volver (that  wouldn't  go  off,  by  the  way),  and 
he  had  filled  a  soda-water  bottle  with  powder 
and  bullets  and  odd  bits  of  iron,  like  a  sort 
of  mimic  shell.  Well,  this  thing  burst  in  his 
hand  and  deuced  near  blew  his  arm  off,  but 
it  only  made  him  keener.  When  the  Rus- 
sians retired  he  actually  ran  out  in  front  and 
threw  stones  at  them.  I  tried  all  I  could  to 
stop  him."  (The  lad's  voice  was  getting 
husky  now.)  •*  Well,  Colonel,  it  was  bright 
moonlight,  and  I  saw  a  Russian  private  take 
a  regular  '  pot-shot '  at  poor  Charlie.  He  hit 
him  just  below  the  waist-belt ;  and  we  dragged 
him  into  the  trenches,  and  there  he — he  died. 
Colonel,  this  'baccy  of  yours  is  yery  strong, 
111  just  walk  into  the  air  for  a  moment,  if 
you'll  excuse  me.    Ill  be  back  directly." 

So  he  rose  and  walked  out,  with  his  face 
turned  from  us  all ;  and  though  there  was 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  weakness,  I 
think  not  one  of  us  but  knew  he  had  gone 
away  to  have  his  **  cry "  ont,  and  liked  him 
all  the  better  for  his  mock  manliness  and  his 
feeling  heart. 

Ere  he  came  back  again  the  bugles  were 
sounding  for  afternoon  parade.  Orderly  cor- 
porals were  running  about  with  small  slips 
of  paper  in  their  hands,  the  men  were  filing 
in,  and  the  fresh  relief,  so  diminished  every 
fuur-and-twenty  hours,  was  again  being  got 
ready  for  the  work  of  death  in  the  trenches. 

-"  A  QUIET  NIGHT." 

the  nature  of  their  dress — are  less  fdtered 
from  their  normal  exterior  than  the  rest  of 
the  army,  and  the  Guardsman's  tall  figure 
and  bearskin  cap  still  stamp  him  a  Guards- 
man, notwithstanding  ])atched  clothing  and 
much-worn  accoutrements;  but  some  of  the 
line  regiments,  which  have  suffered  consider- 
ably during  the  siege,  present  the  appearance 
of  regular  troops  only  in  their  mardal  bear- 
ing and  the  scrupulous  discipUne  observed 
within  their  ranks.  To  the  eye  of  a  aoldicr, 
however,  there  is  something  very  pleasing 
and  *'  workman-like  "  in  the  healthy,  confident 
air  of  the  men,  and  the  *'  matter-of-course  " 
manner  in  which  they  seem  to  contemplate 
the  duty  before  them.  Though  their  coats 
may  be  out  at  elbows,  their  firelocka  are 
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bright  and  in  good  order,  while  the  hayersacks 
and  canteens  slung  at  their  sides  seem  to 
l^avc  been  carefully  replenished  with  a  view 
to  keeping  up  that  physical  vigor  and  stamina 
for  which  the  British  soldier  is  so  celebrated, 
and  which,  with  his  firm  rehance  on  his  offi- 
cers, and  ^determined  buU-dog  courage,  render 
him  so  irresistible  an  enemy. 

There  are  no  troops  who  are  so  little  liable 
to  panic — ^whose  morale,  so  to  speak,  is  so 
difficult  to  impair,  as  our  own.  Napoleon 
said  they  "  never  knew  when  they  were 
beaten."  And  how  often  has  this  generous 
ignorance  saved  them  from  defeat!  Long 
xnay  it  be  ere  they  learn  the  humihating  les- 
son !  But  that  they  are  not  easily  disheart^ 
ened  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  many  a 
Crimean  officer  will  readily  vouch  :— 

Two  days  after  tlie  disastrous  attack  of 
the  18th  of  June,  1855,  a  private  soldier  on 
fJEttigue  duty  was  cleaning  the  doornstep  in 
front  of  Lord  Kaglan's  quarters;  but  his 
thoughts  were  running  on  far  other  matters 
than  holystone  and  whitewash,  for  on  a  staff- 
officer  of  high  rank  emerging  from  the  sacred 
portal,  he  stopped  the  astonished  functionary 
^th  an  abrupt  request  to  procure  him  an  im- 
mediate interview  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

"If  you  please,  ColoneL**  said  the  man, 
standing  at  "  attention,**  and  speaking  as  if  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  wtrld, 
''if  it's  not  too  great  a  Uberty,  I  wants  to 
gee  the  General  immediate  and  particular !  ** 

**  Impossible !  my  good  fellow,**  replied  the 
Colonel — who,  like  most  brave  men,  was  as 
good-natured  as  he  was  fearless — ''  if  you 
'^ave  any  complaint  to  make,  tell  it  me ;  you 
may  be  sm*e  it  will  reach  Lord  liaglan,  and  if 
it  is  just  it  will  be  attended  to.** 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  not  exactly  a  complaint,** 
repUed  the  soldier,  now  utterly  neglecting  the 
door-step,  "  but  more  a  request,  like :  and  I 
wanted  to  see  his  lordship  special,  if  so  be  as 
lt*s  not  contrary  to  orders.** 

The  Colonel  could  hardly  help  laughing  at 
the  cooltie88  with  which  so  flagrant  a  military 
solecism  was  urged,  but  repeated  that  Lord 
Kaglan  was  even  then  engaged  with  General 
Pelissier,  and  that  the  most  he  could  do  for 
his  importimatc  friend  was  to  receive  his 
message  and  deliver  it  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  a  favorable  opportunity. 

The  man  reflected  an  instant,  and  seemed 
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satisfied.  "Well,  Cotonel,"  he  said,  <'w« 
knows  you,  and  we  irutiU  you.  I  speak  fcir 
myself  and  comrades,  and  what  Fve  got  to 
say  to  the  General  is  this  here.  We  made  a 
bad  business  o'  Monday,  and  we  knows  the 
reason  why.  You  let  us  alone.  There's 
plenty  of  us  to  do  it ;  only  you  give  us  leave, 
and  issue  an  order  diat  not  an  officer  nor  a 
non-commissioned  officer  is  to  interfere,  and 
106,  the  private  soldiers  of  the  British  army,  will 
have  that  place  for  you,  if  we  pull  the  works 
down  with  our  fingers,  and  crack  the  stones 
With  our  teeth !  *' 

''And  what,**  said  the  Colonel,  utterly  aghast 
at  this  unheard-of  proposal,  '*  what " 

''  What  time  will  we  be  under  arms  to  do 
it  ?  **  interrupted  the  delighted  delegate,  never 
doubting  but  that  his  request  was  now  as 
good  as  granted, — ^''why,  at  three  o*clock 
io-morrow  morning;  and  you  see.  Colonel, 
when  the  thing's  done,  if  me  and  my  company 
vxunH  the  first  lads  in !  *' 

Such  is  the  material  of  which  these  troops 
are  made  who  are  now  waiting  patiently  to 
be  marched  down  to  the  nightly  butchery  of 
the  trenches. 

"It  reminds  one  of  the  cover-side  at 
home,**  remarked  Itopsley,  as  we  cantered  up 
to  the  parade  and  dismounted ;  "  one  meets 
fellows  from  all  parts  of  the  camp,  and  one 
hears  all  the  news  before  the  sport  begins. 
There  goes  the  French  reUef,*'  he  added,  as 
our  allies  went  slinging  by,  their  jaunty,  dis- 
ordered step  and  somewhat  straggling  line  of 
march  forming  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
measured  tramp  and  regular  movements  of 
our  own  soldiers,  as  did  their  blue  frock-<x)ats 
and  crimson  trousers  to  the  veritable  rouge 
for  which  they  had  conceived  so  high  a  vener- 
ation. Ere  they  have  quite  disappeared  our 
own  column  is  formed.  The  brigade-major 
on  duty  has  galloped  to  and  fro,  and  seen  to 
every  thing  with  his  own  eyes.  Company 
officers,  in  rags  and  tatters,  with  swords  hung 
sheathless  in  worn  white  belts,  and  wicker- 
covered  bottles  slung  in  a  cord  over  the  hip, . 
to  balance  the  revolver  on  the  other  side,— 
andJ>rave,  gentle  hearts  beating  under  those 
tarnished  uniforms— and  sad  experieaces  of 
death,  and  danger,  and  hardship  behind  those 
frank  feces  and  honest,  kindly  smiles, — ^have 
inspected  their  men  and  made  their  reports, 
and  "  fallen  in **  in  their  proper  places;  and 
the  word  is  given,  and  its  head  moves  oflP— 
"Bj  the  left  I  quick,  march!  **— and  the  cot- 
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umn  xnnds  quietly  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death. 

Ropsley  is  field-officer  of  the  night,  and  I 
accompany  him  on  his  rcHponsiblc  duty,  for  I 
would  fain  sec  more  of  the  town  that  has 
been  in  all  our  thoughts  for  so  long,  and 
learn  how  a  siege  is  urged  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale. 

The  sun  is  just  setting,  and  gilds  the  men's 
faces,  and  the  tufts  of  arid  grass  above  their 
heads  in  the  deepening  ravine,  with  a  tsiwny 
orange  hue  ])eculiar  to  a  sunset  in  the  East 
,  The  evening  is  beautifully  soft  and-  still,  but 
"the  dust  is  suffocating,  rising  as  it  does  in 
clouds  from  tho  measured  tread  of  so  many 
feet ;  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  depression,  a 
weight  in  the  atmosphere,  such  as  I  have 
often  obRer^•ed  to  accompany  the  close  of  day 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the 
men  seem  to  feel  its  influence — the  whispered 
jest,  the  ready  smile  which  usually  accom- 
panies a  march  is  wanting;  the  youngest 
ensign  looks  thoughtful,  and  as  if  he  were 
brooding  on  his  far-away  home ;  and  the  lines 
deepen  on  many  a  bearded  countenance  as 
wt;  wind  lower  and  lower  down  the  ravine 
and  xeach  th'^  first  parallel,  which  to  some 
:now  present  must  be  so  forcible  a  reminder 
-of  disappoiiifcd  hopes,  fruitless  sacrifices, 
'  and  many  a  true  and  hearty  comrade  who 
:  shall  bo  friend  and  comrade  no  more. 

Ropsley  has  a  plan  of  the  works  in  his 
hand,  wliicli  lie  studies  with  eager  attention. 
He  hates  soldiering — so  he  avows — yet  is  he 
an  intelligoT\t  nnd  trustworthy  officer.  With 
his  own  i(ion^  on  many  points  at  variance 
with  the  ajlhorities,  and  which  he  never 
scruples  to  avow,  he  yet  rigidly  carries  out 
every  duty  o^-.trusted  to  him,  and  if  the  war 
should  last  ],r:)mises  to  ascend  the  ladder  as 
rapidly  as  any  of  "his  comrades.  It  \k  not  the 
path  ho  W(n:](l  have  chosen  to  distinction,  nor 
are  tho  priv  itions  and  discomforts  of  a  sol- 
dier's life  '.V-  till  in  harmony  with  his  refined 
perceptions  and  luxurious  habits ;  but  he  has 
•embarked  on  the  career,  and,  truo  to  his 
principle,  h"  is  determined  to  "make  the 
most  of  it.'*  T  think,  too,  that  I  can^ow 
perceive  in  llopsley  a  spice  of  romance  for- 
eip:n  to  his  cc.rlier  character.  It  is  a  quality 
without  whirVi,  in  some  shape  or  other,  noth- 
ing great  >v  is  ever  yet  achieved  on  earth. 
Yet  how  an.ny  would  he  be  if  he  knew  that 
I  thought  ho  had  a  grain  of  it  in  his  strong 
practical  character  which  he -flatters  himself 
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is  the  very  essence  of  philosophy  and  connmoQ 
sense. 

As  we  wind  slowly  up  the  now  well-trod- 
den covered  way  of  the  first  parallel,  from ' 
the  shelter  of  which  nothing  can  be  seen  of 
the  attack  or  defence,  I  am  fbrdbly  reminded 
of  the  passages  in  a  theatre,  which  one 
threads  with  blindfold  confidence  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  blaze  of  light  and  excitement  on 
which  one  will  presently  emerge.  Roptley 
smiles  at  the  conceit  as  I  whisper  it.  in  fab 
ear. 

"What  odd  fancies  you  have,"  says  he, 
looking  up  from  the  plan  on  which  he  has 
been  bending  his  earnest  attention.  **  Well, 
you  wont  have  long' to  wait  for  the  opera; 
there's  the  first  bar  of  the  overture  already!" 
As  he  speaks  he  pulls  me  down  under  th 
embankment,  while  a  shower  of  dust  and 
gravel,  and  a  startling  explosion  immediately 
in  front,  warn  us  that  the  enemy  has  thrown 
a  shell  into  the  open  angle  of  the  trench, 
with  a  precision  that  is  the  less  remarkable 
when  we  reflect  how  many  months  he  hts 
been  practising  to  attain  it. 

"Very  neatly  done,"  observes  Aopsley, 
rising  from  his  crouching  attitude  with  the 
greatest  coolness ;  "  they  seldom  trouble  one 
much  so  soon  as  this.  Probably  a  eompli: 
ment  to  you,  Egerton,"  he  adds,  laughing. 
"  Now  let  u^  see  what  the  damage  is  P  " 

Stiff  and  upright  as  the  ramrod  in  his 
flrAock,  which  rattles  to  his  salute,  a  sergeant 
of  the  Guards  marches  up  and  makes  his  re- 
port ; — "  Privates  Wood  and  Jones  wounded 
slightly,  sir ;  Lance-corporal  Smithers,  killed.** 

They  pass  us  as  they  are  taken  to  the  rear; 
the  lance-corporal  has  been  shot  throqgh  the 
heart,  and  must  have  died  instantaneously. 
His  face  is  calm  and  peaceful,  hu  limbs  arc 
disposed  on  the  stretcher  as  if  he  slept  Poor 
fellow !  'Tis  quick  work,  and  in  ten  nunutes 
ho  is  forgotten.  My  first  feeling  is  one  of 
astonishment  at  my  own  hardness  of  heart  in 
not  being  more  shocked  at  his  fhte. 

So  we  reach  the  advanced  trenches  without 
more  loss.  It  is  now  getting  quite  daik,  for 
the  twilight  in  these  latitudes  is  hut  of  siKHTt 
duration.  A  brisk  fire  seems  to  be  kept  up 
on  the  works  of  our  allies,  responded  to  by 
the  French  gunners  with  ceaseless  aetinty; 
but  our  own  attack  is  comparatively, un- 
molested, and  llopsley  makes  his  amnge* 
ments  and  plants  his  sentries  in  a  oalmi 
leisurely   way   that  fnsjprea    the   yooogeit 
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BOldier  with  confidence,  uid  ninE  golden 
opinions  from  the»eterana  who  have  8]>ent  bo 
many  bleak  and  weary  nights  before  Sebas- 

We  ftre  now  in  the  advanced  trenches. 
Not  three  hundred  paces  to  our  front  ore 
yawning  the  deadly  batteries  of  the  Eedan. 
The  night  is  dark  an  pitch,  fietwoea  the  in- 
tervals of  the  cannonade,  kept  up  bo  vigor- 
ously fitr  away  on  our  right,  we  listen  breath- 
lessly as  the  nightvbreeze  sweeps  down  to  us 
frum  the  town,  until  we  can  alraost  fancy  we 
hear  the  Russians  talking  within  their  works. 
But  the  '*  pick,  pick,"  cif  our  own  men's  l^ols, 
SB  they  cnlargethe  trench,  and  their  stilled 
whispen  ntid  cautious  Iread,  deaden  all  other 
Bouiidfi.  Lach  man  works  with  his  firelock  in 
hie  hand  ;  he  knows  how  soon  it  may  he 
needed.  Yet  the  Boldier'a  ready  jest  and 
quaint  crjjiceit  is  ever  on  the  lip,  and  many  a 
burst  of  laughter  is  Hmothered  as  it  rises,  and 
enjoyed  all  the  more  keenly  fcr  the  constraint. 

"  Not  Ko  much  noise  there,"  Bays  Itojialoy, 
in  his  qiiLut  authoritative  tone,  as  the  professed 
bufTooi)  of  the  light  company  indulges  iu  a 
more  lively  sally  than  usual;  "I'll  punish 
ny  man  that  speaks  above  a  whisjier. 
Come,  my  lads,"  be  adds  good-humoredly, 
"  keep  quiet  now,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  ouu 
turn  before  the  night  is  over!"  The  men 
letum  to'their  work  with  a  will,  ami  not  an- 
other word  is  heard  in  the  ranks. 

The  othcers  have  established  &  sort  ot  head- 
quBiters  at  ap!ace  d'armei,  or  x^asseinbting 
spot  near  the  centre  of  iheir  own  "  attack." 
Three  or  four  are  coiled  up  m  different  atti- 
tudes, beguilinir  the  long  dark  hours  with 
whispered  jests  anil  grave  spvculntions  aa  to 
the  inteniions  of  tlie  enemy.  Hera  a  etal- 
vart  caplaiji  of  IJigblanders  Btretclics  his 
huge  frame  across  the  path,  putfing  forth 
Tolumes  of  smoke  from  ■the  abort  block  pipe 
that  has  accom[>a»it;d  him  through  the  whole 
war — the  much-prized  "  cutty  "  that  was  pre- 
sented lo  him  by  hia  father's  forester  when  he 
shot  the  royal  stag  in  the  "pasM  abune  Craig- 
Uwar ;  "  there  a  slim  and  dandy  riflcmun 
passes  a  wicker-covcied  flask  of  brandy-and- 
watcr  lo  a  tall  aedatc  porsonags  who  hal3 
worked  his  way  tlirough  half-«-do?en  Indian 
actions  In  be  Keniorcaplabiof  a  line  regiment, 
and  who,  should  he  bo  fortunate  enough  to 
Burifivp  the  ])resent  NieKc,  may  possibly  arrive 
at  the  distinguished  r^nk  of  a  Brevet-Major. 
He  prefeiit  bis  own  botlie  of  cold  tea ;  u  it 


I  into  his  lips  the  Highlander  pulls  a 
tace  of  disgust. 

"Take  those  long,  indecent  legs  of  youra 
out  of  the  way,  Ssndy,"  says  a  merry  Toice, 
the  owner  of  which,  stumbling  over  these 
brawny  Hmbs  in  the  darkness,  makes  his  way 
up  to  Itopslcy,  and  whiKpers  a  few  words  in 
bis  car  which  seems  to  aflbid  our  colonel 
much  satiiifaclion. 

"  You  couldn't  have  done  it  better,"  says 
ho  to  the  new  arrival,  a  young  officer  of 
engbeers,  the  "bravest  of  the  brave,"  and 
"the  gayest  of  the  gay;"  "1, could  have 
spared  you  a  few  more  men,  but  ills  betted 
ua  it  ii.  1  hale  harrassing  our  fetlow*.  if  we 
can  help  h.     What  will  you  hate  to  drink  P" 

"A  drain  at  the  flask,  first,  colonel,"  an- 
swers the  light-heuted  soldier;  "I've  been 
on  duty  now,  one  way  and  another,  for  eight- 
and-furly  houre,  and  I'm  about  beat.  Suudy, 
my  boy,  give  us  a  whiff  out  of  'the  cutty.' 
I'll  sit  by  you.  You  remind  me  of  an  openv- 
dancer,  in  that  dress.  Mind,  you  dine  with 
me  to-morrow,  if  you're  not  killed." 

The  Highlander  growls  out  a  gruff  nfflrmiv- 
lire.  He  delights  in  his  volatile  h'iend ;  l>ut 
he  is  a  man  of  few  words,  although  his  aim 
ix  weighty  and  his  brain  is  cleni'. 

A  liholl  sluieks  and  whistles  over  our  heads. 
We  mark  it  revolving  bright  and  huontiful, 
like  a  firework  through  the  dnrkness.  It 
lights  hi  away  to  uitr  rear,  and  bounds  once 
more  from  the  eartli  ere  it  explodes  vrilb  a 

"Not  much  misohief  done  by  that  gentle- 
man"  obscrvea  Uupsley,  taking  his  cigar  from 
bis  mouth;  "he  must  have  landed  elenr  of 
all  OUT  people.  We  nhall  soon  have  another 
from  the  same  battery.  I  wiNh  1  knew  what 
they  arc  doing  over  yonder,"  he  adds,  point- 
ing Bigliificantly  in  the  direction  of  the  KedaD. 

"I  think  Icnu  find  out  for  you,  Colonel,' 
^ftys  thu  Higineer;  "lam  going  fiirward  to 
the  last  '  sap,'  and  1  fbali  not  be  very  far  from 
them  there.  Your  EharjMhoolers  are  just  at 
the  comer,  Oreen,"  he  adds  to  tha  rifleman, 
"wont  you  como  with  meF"  The  latter  cun- 
ecnta  willingly;  and  as  they  rise  tcuin  their 
duaty  lair  I  ask  leave  to  accompany  them,  hr 
my  curiosity  is  featiully  esinted,  and  I  am 
patnfitlly  anxious  to  know  uhat  the  enemy  k 
iUmuL  The  last  "sap"  id  a  narrow  and 
shallow  trench,  the  terminution  of  which  is 
liut  a  short  disWBoe  from  the  Ilu«Miin  work. 
It  ja  (liaeaiKiaued  at  tbe  prcoipitoua  declivity 
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which  here  forms  one  side  of  ihe  welUknown 
Woronzoff  ravine ;  and  from  this  spot,  dariL 
as  it  in,  the  sentry  can  be  discerned  moving 
to  and  fro— a  dusky,  indistinct  figiure — above 
the  parapet  of  the  Redan. 

The  engineer  officer  and  Green  of  the  Rifles 
seat  themselves  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
ravine ;  the  former  plucks  a  blade  or  two  of 
grass,  and  flings  them  into  the  air. 

"  They  can't  hear  us  with  this  wind,"  says 
he.  "  What  say  you.  Green ;  wouldn't  it  be 
a  good  lark  to  creep  in  under  there,  and  make 
out  what  thty're  doing  ?  " 
*  "I'm  game!"  says  Green,  one  of  those 
dare-devil  young  gentlemen  to  be  found 
amongst  the  subalterns  of  the  British  army, 
who  would  make  the  same  reply  were  it  a 
question  of  crossing  that  glacis  in  the  full 
glare  of  day  to  take  the  work  by  assault, 
single-handed.  "  Put  your  sword  off,  that's 
all,  otherwise  youll  make  such  a  row,  that 
our  own  fellows  will  think  they're  attacked, 
and  fire  on  ns  Uke  blazes.  Mind  you,  my 
chaps  have  had  lots  of  practice,  and  can  hit  a 
haystack  as  well  as  their  neighbors.  Now 
th^f  are  you  ready  P    Come  on." 

The  engineer  laughed,  and  unbuckled  his 
sabre. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Egerton,  in  case  I 
shouldn't  see  you  again,"  said  he ;  and  so  the 
two  crept  silently  away  upon  their  somewhat 
uaxardous  expedition. 

I  watched  their  dark  figures  with  breathless 
interest.  The  sky  had  lifted  a  little,  and 
there  was  a  ray  or  two  of  moonlight  strug- 
gling fitfully  through  the  clouds.  I  could 
just  distinguish  the  two  English  officers  as 
they  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  amongst 
the  8 labs  of  rock  and  inequalities  of  ground 
which  now  formed  their  only  safety.  I  shud- 
dered to  think  that  if  I  could  thus  distinguish 
their  forms,  why  not  Uie  Russian  riflemen  ? — 
and  what  chance  for  them  then,  with  twenty 
or  tliirty  "  Mining  "  sighted  on  them  at  point- 
blank  distance  ?  However,  "  Fortune  favors 
the  brave ; "  the  Ught  breeze  died  away,  and 
the  moon  was  again  obscured.  I  could  see 
them  no  longer,  and  I  knew  that  by  this  time 
they  must  have  got  within  a  very  few  paces 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  that  discovery 
was  now  certain  death.  The  ground,  too, 
immediately  under  the  Russian  work  was 
smoother  and  less  favorable  to  concealment 
than  under  our  own.  The  momenta  seemed  to 
past  very  slowly.    I  tearoely  dared  to  mote, 


and  the  tension  of  my  nerves  was  absolutely 
painful,  every  fiieolty  seeming  absorbed  In  the 
one  concentrated  effort  of  listening. 

Suddenly  a  short,  sharp  stream  of  light, 
followed  by  the  quick,  angry  report  of  the 
Mmi6 — then  another  and  another — ^they  illu- 
mine the  night  for  an  instant ;  and  during  that 
instant  I  strain  my  eyes  in  vain  to  discover 
the  two  dark  creeping  forms.  And  now  a 
blinding  glare  fills  our  own  trenches — ^the 
figures  of  the  men  coming  out  Hke  phantoms 
in  their  different  attitudes  of  labor  and  repose. 
The  enemy  has  thrown  a  fire-ball  into  our 
works  to  accertain  what  we  are  about  Like 
the  pilot  fish  before  the  shark,  that  brilliant 
messenger  is  soon  succeeded  by  its  deadly 
followers,  and  ere  I  can  hurry  back  to  the 
rallying  point  of  the  attack,  where  I  have  left 
Ropsley  and  his  comrades,  a  couple  of  shells 
have  already  burst  amongst  our  soldiers, 
dealing  around  them  their  quantum  of  wounds 
and  death,  whilst  a  couple  more  are  winging 
their  way  like  meteors  over  our  heads,  to 
carry  the  alarm  &r  to  the  rear,  where  the 
gallant  blue-jadiets  have  established  a  tre- 
mendous battery,  and  are  at  this  moment  in 
all  probability  chafing  and  fifetting  that  they 
are  not  nearer  the  point  of  danger. 

<<  Stand  to  your  armsl  Steady,  men, 
steady ! "  is  the  word  passed  firom  soldier  to 
soldier  along  the  ranks,  and  the  m^  spring 
like  lions  to  the  parapet,  every  heart  beating 
high  with  courage,  every  firelock  held  firmly 
at  the  charge.  They  are  tired  of  ''long 
bowls  "  now,  and  would  fain  have  it  out  vrith 
the  bayonet. « 

The  fire  from  the  Redan  li^ts  up  the  inter- 
vening glacis,  and  as  I  rush  hurriedly  along 
the  trench,  stooping  my  head  with  instinctive 
precai^ion,  1  steal  a  glance  or  Iwo  over  the 
low  parapet,  which  shows  me  the  figure  of  a 
man  running  as  hard  as  hu  legs  can  carry 
him  towards  our  own  rallying  point.  He  is  a 
mark  for  fifty  Russian  rifies,  but  he  speeds  on 
nevertheless.  His  cheery  voice  rings  through 
all  the  noise  and  confusion,  as  he  holloas  to 
our  men  not  to  fire  at  him. 

''Hold  on,  my  l&ds,"  he  says,  leaping 
breathlessly  into  the  trench;  "INre  had  a 
precious  good  run  for  it.  Where's  the 
Colonel  P  " 

His  report  is  soon  made.  It  is  the  young 
officer  of  engineers  who  thus  returns  in  haste 
firom  his  reconnoitring  expedition.  His  com- 
paBion,  Green,  has  reached  his  own  regimettt 
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by  another  track,  for  they  wisely  separated 
when  they  found  themselves  observed,  and 
strange  to  say,  nothwithstandlng  the  deadly 
fire  through  which  they  have  "run  the 
gauntlet,"  both  are  imwounded.  The  engineer 
confers  with  Ropsley  in  a  low  voice. 

"  They  only  want  to  draw  off  our  attention, 
Colonel,"  says  he ;  "  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 
When  I  was  under  the  Redan  I  could  hear 
large  bodies  of  men  moving  towards  their 
lefL  That  is  the  point  of  attack,  depend 
upon  it  There  they  go  on  our  right !  1  told 
you  so.  Now  we  shall  have  it,  hot  and  heavy, 
or  I'm  mistaken." 

Even  while  h^  speaks  a  brisk  fire  Is  heard 
to  open  on  our  right  flank.  The  clouds  clear 
off,  too,  and  the  moon,  now  high  in  the 
heavens,  shines  forth  unveiled.  By  her  soil 
light  we  can  just  discern  a  dark,  indistinct 
mass  winding  slowly  along  across  an  open 
space  of  ground  between  the  Kussian  works. 
The  rush  of  a  round  shot  from  one  of  our  oii-n 
batteries  whizzes  over  our  heads.  That  dusky 
column  wavers,  separatesf  comes  together 
again,  and  presses  on.  liopsley  gets  cooler 
and  cooler,  for  it  is  coming  at  last 

"Captain  McDougal,"  says  he  to  that 
brawny  warrior,  who  does  not  look  the  least 
like  an  opera  dancer  now,  as  he  rears  his  six 
feet  of  vigor  on  those  stalwart  supporters, 
"  I  can  spare  all  the  Highlanders ;  form  them 
directly,  and  move  to  your  right  flank.  Do 
not  halt  till  you  reach  the  ground  I  told  you 
of.  The  liifles  and  our  own  Light  Company 
will  stand  fast!  Kemainder,  right,  form  four 
decj) — march  !  " 

There  is  an  alarm  along  the  whole  line. 
Our  allies  are  engaged  in  a  brisk  cannonade 
for  their  share,  and  many  an  ugly  missile 
hisses  past  our  ears  from  the  foe,  or  whistles 
over  our  heads  from  our  own  supports.  Is  it 
to  be  a  general  attack? — a  second  Inkermann, 
fought  out  by  moonh'ght?  Who  knows? 
The  uncertainty  is  harassing,  yet  attended 
with  its  own  thrilling  excitement  —  half  a 
pleasure,  half  a  pain. 

A  few  of  our  own  people  (we  cannot  in  the 
failing  light  discover  to  what  regiment  they 
belong)  are  giving  way  befoi'e  a  dense  mass 
of  Kussian  infantry  that  outnumber  them  a 
hundred  to  one.  They  have  shown  a  deter- 
mined front  for  a  time,  but  they  are  sorely 
pressed  and  overpowered,  and  by  degrees 
they  give  back  more  and  more.  The  truth 
muat  out— they  are  on  the  point  of  turning 


tail  and  .nmnivg  away.  A  little  fier}'  Irish- 
man stands  out  in  front  of  them ;  a  simple 
private  is  he  in  the  regiment,  and  never  likely 
to  reach  a  more  exalted  rank,  for,  like  a^ 
great  men,  he  has  a  darling  weakness,  and 
the  temptation  to  which  he  cannot  but  suo- 
cumb  is  inebriety — the  pages  of  the  Defaul- 
ters* Book  call  it  "habitual  drunkenness." 
Nevertheless,  he  has  the  heart  of  a  hero- 
Gesticulating  furiously,  and  swearing,  I  regret 
to  say,  with  blasphemous  volubility,  he  tearf 
the  coat  from  his  back,  flings  his  cap  on  the 
ground,  and  tossing  his  arms  wildly  above  hie 
head,  thus  rebukes,  like  some  Homeric  herOy 
his  more  prudent  comrades  — 

"  Och,  bad  luck  to  ye,  rank  cowards  and 
shufflers  that  ye  are !  and  bad  luck  to  the  day 
I  'listed!  and  bad  luck  to  the  rig'ment  that's 
disgracin'  me !  Would  I  wear  the  uniform, 
and  parade  like  a  soldier  again,  when  it's 
been  dirtied  by  the  likes  of  you?  'Faitli, 
not  I,  ye  thunderin'  villains.  Ill  tread  and 
ril  trample  the  coat,  and  the  cap,  and  the 
fistcin's,  and  the  rest  of  it ;  and  111  fight  in  my 
shirt,  so  I  will,  if  they  come  on  fifty  to  one. 
Hurroo ! " 

Off  goes  his  musket  in  the  Tery  faces  of 
the  enemy ;  with  a  rush  and  a  yell  he  runs  at 
them  with  the  bayonet.  His  comrades  tinrn, 
and  strike  in  vigorously  with  the  hero.  Even 
tlmt  little  handful  of  men  serves  for  an  in- 
stant to  check  the  onward  progress  of  the 
Russians.  By  this  time  the  supports  — 
Guards,  Highlanders,  and  the  flower  of  the 
British  infantry — are  pouring  from  their  en- 
trenchments ;  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry 
opens  from  the  whole  line ;  staff-officers  are 
galloping  down  hurry-skurry  firom  the  campb 
Far  away  abovd^  us,  on  those  dark  heighten 
the  whole  army  will  be  under  arms  in  ten 
minutes.  The  Russian  column  wavers  onoe 
more — breaks  like  some  wave  against  a 
sunken  rock;  dark  flitting  figures  are  seen 
to  come  out,  and  stagger,  and  fall ;  and  then 
the  whole  body  goes  to  the  right-about  and 
returns  within  its  defences,  just  as  a  mass  of 
heavy  clouds  rising  firom  the  Black  Sea 
sweeps  across  the  moon,  and  darkness  covers 
once  more  b^iegers  and  besieged. 

We  may  lie  dovrn  in  peace  now  till  the  first 
blush  of  dawn  rouses  the  riflemen  on  each 
side  to  that  sharpshooting  practice  of  whidi 
it  is  their  custom  to  take  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours  before  breakfast  We  may  choose  the 
softest  apoU  in  those  dusty  ootered  ways. 
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and  lean  our  backs  against  gabions  that  arc 
getting  sadly  worn  out,  and  in  their  half- 
emptied  inefficiency  afford  but  an  insecure 
protection  even  from  the  conical  ball  of  the 
Tvicked  "  Mini^."  We  may  finish  our  flasks 
of  brandy-aud-water  and  our  bottles  of  cold 
tea,  and  get  a  few  winks  of  sleep,  and  dream 
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of  home  and  the  loved  ones  that,  except  in 
the  hours  of  sleep,  some  of  us  will  never  see 
more.  All  these  luxuries  we  may  enjoy  un- 
disturbed. Wc  shall  not  be  attacked  again, 
for  this  is  what  the  soldiers  term  "  A  jtrf^ 
night  in  the  trenches." 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. — ^THE  GEOTTO. 


It  is  not  all  fighting,*  though,  before  Se- 
bastopol.  Without  coinciding  entirely  with 
the  somewhat  Sancho  Panza-like  philosophy, 
which  affirms  that  the  "  latter  end  of  a  feast 
is  better  than  the  beginning  of  a  fray,"  there 
is  many  a  gallant  fellow  who  has  not  the  slight- 
est objection  to  take  his  share  of  both ;  and 
from  the  days  of  Homer's  heavy-handed 
heroes,  down  to  those  of  the  doughty  Major 
Dugald  Dalgetty  himself,  a  good  commis- 
sariat has  always  been  considered  essential  to 
the  success*  of  all  warlike  enterprise.  Every 
campaigner  knows  what  a  subject  of  specula- 
tion and  excitement  is  afforded  by  the  pro- 
spect of  "  what  he  will  have  for  dinner,"  and 
the  scantiness  of  that  meal,  together  with  the 
difficulty  of  providing  for  it,  seems  but  to  add 
to  the  zest  with  which  it  is  enjoyed.  Many  a 
quaint  incident  and  laughable  anecdote  is  rela- 
ted of  the  foraging  propensities  of  our  allies, 
particularly  the  Zouaves,  who  had  learned  their 
trade  in  Algeria,  and  profited  by  the  lessons 
of  their  Khabyle  foe.  The  Frenchman,  more- 
over; knows  how  to  cook  a  dinner  when  he 
has  filched  it,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  our  own  gallant  countrymen. 

Had  it  not  been  forFortnum  and  Mason — 
names  which  deserve  to  be  immortalized,  and 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
by  the  British  army — our  heroes  would  in- 
deed have  been  badly  off  for  luxurious  living 
on  that  bracing  and  appetite-giving  plateau. 
Yet,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  this  enterprising 
firm,  Amphitryons  were  enabled  to  indulge 
their  taste  for  hospitality,  and  guests  to  ad- 
miro  and  criticise  the  merits  of  the  very  com- 
mendable delicacies  placed  before  them. 

A  dinner-party  at  Sebastopol,  just  out  of 
cannon-shot,  had  something  inexpressibly  en- 
iivcning  in  its  composition.  There  was  no 
lack  of  news,  no  lack  of  laughter,  no  lack  of 
eatables  and  drinkables,  above  all,  no  lack  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  same  faces  were  to 
bo  seen  around  the  board  that  might  have 
been  met  with  at  any  dinner-table  in  London, 
but  white  neck-oloths  and  broadcloth  had 


given  place  to  tawny  beards  and  tarnished 
uniforms,  whilst  the  bronzed  countenances 
and  high  spirits  of  the  party  formed  an  exhil- 
arating contrast  to  the  weary  looks  and  ^|Hd 
conversation  which  make .  London  society,  in 
its  own  intrinsic  attraction^,  the  stupidest 
thing  in  the  world. 

The  sun's  last  rays  are  lighting  up  that 
well-known  hill  where  sleeps  "  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,"  he  whose  name  will  go  down  to 
our  children's  children  coupled  with  Inker- 
mann,  as  th^t  of  Leonidas  with  Thermopyle. 
He  whose  fall  evoked  a  deed  of  chivalry  such 
as  minstrel  and  troubadoor  snatched  firom  ob- 
livion in  the  oldeif  time,  and  handed  down  to 
us  for  a  beacon  along  the  pathway  of  honor. 
Had  they  ever  a  nobler  theme  than  this  P  A 
chief  falls,  surrounded  and  overpowered,  in 
his  desperate  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  a  day  that  he  deems  fdl  but  loet.  His 
friend  and  comrade,  faint  and  mangled,  turns 
once  more  into  the  battle,  and  bestrides  the 
form  of  the  prostrate  hero.  One  to  ten,  the 
breathless  and  the  wounded  against  the  fresh 
and  strong,  but  the  heart  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman behind  that  failing  sword,  beat  down 
and  shattered  by  the  thirsty  bayonets.  An* 
instant  the  advance  is  checked.  An  instant 
and  they  might  both  have  been  saived.  O 
for  but  one  half-dozen  of  the  towering  ibnns 
that  are  even  now  mustering  to  the  reseue ! 
They  are  coming  through  the  smoke  1  T^oo 
late — too  late !  the  lion-hearted  diieftidn  and 
the  gentle,  chivalrous  vrarrior  are  down,  slaiii, 
trampled,  and  defaced,  but  side  by  side  on 
the  bed  of  honor ;  and  though  the  tide  sweeps 
back,  and  the  broken  columns  of  the  Mnseo* 
vite  arc  driven,  routed  and  shattered,  to  the 
rear,  their  ears  arc  deaf  to  the  sihout  of  lie- 
tory,  their  laiurel  wreaths  shall  hang  Tiesnt 
and  unworn,  for  they  shall  rise  to  clahn  them 
no  more. 


The  setting  sun  is  gilding  their 
the  white  buildings  of  Sebastopol  smile  peace- 
fully in  his  declining  rays — ^the.  sea  is  blush- 
ing violet  under  the  rich  purple  of  the 
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ing  sky.  The  Allied  fleets  are  doited  like 
slecj>iiig  iriid-fiiwl  over  the  bosom  of  Ihe 
deep !  one  solitnr)'  Eteamcr  lenvea  its  long 
dusky  track  of  smoke  to  form  a  etationary 
cloud,  EO  smooth  is  the  water  that  the  ripple 
caused  by  the  sunken  ehips  can  be  plainly 
discerned  in  the  harbor,  and  the  Russian 
men-of-war  still  aSoat  look  like  children'" 
tuya.in  the  dislance  of  that  clear,  calm  atmus- 
pherc.  The  bleak  and  arid  foreground,  de- 
nuded of  Tcgetation,  and  trampled  by  n 
thousand  foot-marks,  yet  glows  with  the 
warm  orange  hues  of  sunset,  and  the  white 
tents  contrast  pleasingly  with  here  and  there 
the  richer  coloring  of  some  more  stationary 
hut  or  storehoiiiie.  It  is  an  evening  for  peace, 
reflection,  and  repoie ;  but  the  dull  report  of 
a  68-pounder  smites  henvily  on  the  ear  from 
the  town,  and  u  smart  soldier-aercant,  staod- 
iog  respectfully  ot  "  attention  "'obserrea"  The 
General  is  ready,  sir,  and  dimier  is  upon  the 
table." 

In  a  grotto  dug  by  some  Tartar  hermit  out 
of  the  cool  earth  are  aseembled  a  party  of 
choice  spirits,  who  are  indeed  anchorites  in 
nothing  but  the  delight  with  which  they  greet 
the  refreabing  atmosphere  of  their  banquet- 
ing-hall.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  down 
into  this  well-eontriTed  vault,  m  so  hot  a  cli- 
mate DO  contemptible  exchange  for  t)ie  stifling 
interior  of  a  ten  ( ,  or  even  tin  comporativp  com- 
fort of  i  wooden  tjiit  thoroughly  baked  through 
by  the  sun.  A  li.JliTjg  flgure  on  crutches  is 
toiling  painfully  do ivn  that  staircoKe,  assisted, 
with  many  a  jest  at  their  jobtdeficiences,  by 
a  stalwart,  handsome  Guardsman,  a  model  of 
manly  strength  and  symmetry,  but  lacking 
what  he  is  plciwed  to  term  his  "  liyer  wing." 
They  are  neither  of  thoin  likely  to  forget  the 
Crimea  whilst  they  live.  Ere  they  reach  the 
bottom  they  are  overtaken  by  a  cavah-y 
officer  witli  jingling  spurs  and  noisy  acabbard, 
who,  having  had  a  taste  of  fighting,  such  as 
ought  to  haTC  satisfled  most  men,  at  Bala- 
clava, is  now  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
front,  disgusted  with  his  enforced  i41eDC5a  at 
Eadikoi,  and  with  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind — nliich  he  supports  by  many  weighty 
arguments — that  n  few  squadrons  of  Dra- 
^  goons  would  be  valuable  auxiliaries  to  a 
iatorming  party,  and  ihatagoad  awordsman 
bn  a  good  horse  can  •'  go  any  where  an  ' 
any  thing." 

"I  think  we  arc  all  here,  now,"  says  the 
host;  "  Monsieur  le  G^niral,  ahall  we  go 
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The  individual  addressed  given  a  hearty 
firmative.  Ue  is  u  stout,  guod-iiiiniored 
liking  personage,  with  au  engk'  cy<.-,  anil  an 
ttreraely  light  miiform  coveitd  with  order* 
id  decorations.  He  is  not  yet  too  fitt  to  get 
)  homeback,  though  the  pvivuduiis  of  cam- 
paigning seem  to  increase  liiti  rotundity  day, 
by  day,  and  he  expects  ere  long  to  go  to 
battle,  like  an  ancient  Scylhinn,  in  his  wai>- 
cbsriot.  By  that  time  he  will  bi:  a  marshal 
of  France,  but  meanwhile  he  piiioi  :\  htth  for 
the  opei-D,  and  enjoys  iii>  dinner  cxtremeiy. 
occupies  the  seat  of  honor  on  the  right 
hand  of  his  host.  The  latter  bids  bis  guesU 
welcome  in  Irank,  soldier-like  etyk' ;  and 
whilst  the  soup  is  handed  round,  and  thosa 
bearded  lips  are  occupied  witli  its  merits,  let 
take  a  took  round  the  table  at  tlie  di)Zea 
eo  of  guests,  eome  of  whom  are  destined 
I  long  to  have  their  likenesses  in  every 
print-shop  to  merry  England.  First  of  all 
(he  dinner-giver  himself — a  square,  middle- 
wilh  a  kindling  eye,  and  a  fixll  de- 
termined voice  that  suggests  at  once  tliB 
habit  of  command — a  liindly  though  ener- 
getic manner,  and  a  couotena  cc  indicatire 
of  great  resolution  and  ilear-beadedness ; 
perhaps  the  best  drill  in  the  firiusb  armjv 
and  delighting  much  in  a  neat  touch  of 
parade  tactics  even  before  on  enemy.  Alany 
Guardsman  nudged  his  comrade  with  a 
grin  of  humorous  delight  when,  on  n  certain 
2Uth  of  September,  his  old  colonel  cooUy 
doubled  a  flank  company  in  upon  the  rear  fflC 
battalion,  and  smiled  to  see  the  ground  it 
would  otherwise  have  occupied  ploughed  and 
riddled  by  the  round  tJiot  that  wa»  pouring 
from  tlie  enemy's  batteries  in  poidtiaa  on  the 
heights  above  the  Alma.  The  British  Boldiei 
likes  coolness  abova  oil  things ;  and  where 
in  command  of  foreign  troops  an  officer 
should  rave  and  gesticulate  and  tear  his  hair 
to  ehcil  a  corresponding  enthuaiawa  from  hia 
men,  our  own  phlegmatic  Anglo-Saxons 
prefer  the  quiet  smtle  and  the  good-humored 
V  A'ow,  my  lads ! "  which  means  so  much. 

On  the  left,  and  focbg  the  Frencb'^an,. 
aits  a  middle-^ed  decided -looking  man, 
somewhat  thoughtful  and  absiru.^ted,  yet 
giving  his  opinions  in  a  clear  and  coi^ciae' 
manner,  and  with  a  forcible  tone  and  arlicu- 
laliou  that  dcuole  great  energy  and  Groinesa 
of  character,  llis  name,  too,  is  dcbiined  to 
fill  the  page  of  history — his  future  is  bright 
and  gLovf  ing  b^fbre  hiai,  and  none  iiill  grudge 
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his  honors  and  promotioa,  for  he  is  endeared 
to  the  army  by  many  a  kindly  action,  and  it 
has  been  exertion  for  their  welfare  and  watch- 
ing on  their  behalf,  that  have  wasted  his 
strong  frame  with  fever,  and  turned  his  hair 
so  grey  in  so  short  a  time.  Soldier  as  he  is 
to  his  heart's  core,  he  would  fain  bo  outside 
in  the  sunset  with  his  colors  and  his  sketch- 
book, arresting  on  its  pages  the  glorious  pan- 
orama which  is  even  now  passing  away ;  but  he 
is  listening  attentively  to  his  neighbor  a  hand- 
some young  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  simple 
private  of  Zouaves,  and  is  earnestly  occupied 
in  "  getting  a  wrinkle,"  as  it  is  termed,  con- 
cerning the  interior  economy  and  discipline 
of  that  far-fiimed  corps.  The  Zouave  gives 
him  all  the  infoilnation  be  can  desire  with 
that  pecuh'arly  frank  and  fascinating  manner 
which  is  fast  dying  out  with  the  ancien 
r^gimti  for  though  a  private  of  Zouaves  he  is 
a  marquis  of  France,  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  the  Empire,  and  a 
worthy  scion  of  his  chivalrous  race.  Rather 
than  not  draw  the  sword  for  his  country,  he 
has  resigned  his  commission  in  that  body  of 
household  cavalry  termed  ^*  The  Guides,'*  and 
entered  as  a  trooper  in  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique:  a  display  of  martial  enthusiasm 
fbr  which  he  has  been  called  out  from  the 
ranks  of  his  original  corps  and  publicly  com- 
plimented by  the  Empress  Eugenie  herself. 
Arrived  in  the  Crimea,  he  found  his  new 
comrades  placed  in  enforced  idleness  at  far 
too  great  a  distance  from  active  operations  to 
auit  his  taste,  and  he  forthwith  exchanged 
once  more  into  the  Zouaves,  with  whom  he 
took  his  regular  share  of  duty  in  the  trenches, 
and  he  is  now  enjoying  a  furlough  of  some 
siy  hours  from  his  quarters,  to  dine  with  an 
English  general,  and  cultivate  the  entenU 
cardiale  which  flourishes  so  vigorously  on  this 
Crimean  soil.  Alas  fbr  the  gallant  spirit,  the 
graceful  form,  the  warm  noble  heart !  no  bird 
of  ill  omen  flew  across  his  path  as  he  came 
to-day  to  dinner,  no  warning  note  of  impend- 
ing death  rang  in  his  ears  to  give  him  notice 
of  his  doom.  To-night  he  is  as  gay,  as  lively, 
BB  cheerful  as  usual ;  to-morrow  he  will  be 
but  a  form  of  senseless  clay,  shot  through  the 
hetd  in  the  trenches. 

Meanwhile  the  champagne  goes  Yound,  ttad 
is  none  the  less  appreciated  that\ although 
there  is  an  abundance  of  bottles,  tkere  is  a 
sad  deficiency  of  glasses.  A  lighl^hearted 
aida-de  oampy  well  aoeuftomed  to  ereky  emer* 
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geney,  great  or  small,  darts  off  to  his  adjoin* 
ing  tent,  from  which  he  presently  returns, 
bearing  two  tin  cups  and  the  broken  re- 
mains of  a  coffee-pot ;  with  these  auxiliaries 
dinner  progresses  merrily,  and  a  fat  turkey 
— ^how  obtained  it  is  needless  to  inquire— is 
soon  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  A  little  wit  goes 
a  long  way  when  men  are  before  an  enemy ; 
and  as  the  aide-de-camp  .strongly  repudiates 
the  accusation  of  having  purloined  this  hap- 
less bird,  jokes  are  bandied  about  from  one 
to  another,  every  one  wishing  to  fasten  on 
his  neighbor  the  accusation  of  knowing  how 
to  ''  make  war  support  war." 

The  English  officers  are  a  long  way  behind 
tbair  allies  in  this  useful  accomplishment; 
and  the  French  general  shakes  his  jolly  sides 
as  he  relates  with  much  gusto  sundry  Alge- 
rian experiences  of  what  we  should  term  lar- 
ceny and  rapine,  but  which  his  more  liberal 
ideas  seem  to  consider  excusable,  if  not  pos- 
itively meritorious. 

'*  The  best  foragers  I  h^d  in  Algeria,"  says 
he,  ^*  were  my  best  soldiers  too.  If  I  wanted 
fresh  milk  for  my  cofiee,  I  trusted  to  the 
same  men  that  formed  my  storming  parties, 
and  I  was  never  disappointed  in  one  case  or 
the  other.  In  effect,  they  w«re  droll  fellows, 
my  Zouaves  Indigenes— -ennning  too,  as  the 
cat  that  steals  cream  i  the  Khabyles  could 
keep  nothing  from  them.  If  we  entered 
their  tents,  every  thing  of  value  was  taken 
away  before  you  could  lodL  round.  To  be 
sure  we  could  carry  nothing  with  us,  but  that 
made  no  difference.  I  have  seen  the  men 
wind  shawls  round  Uieir  waists  that  were 
worth  a  hundred  louis  a-piece,  and  throw 
them  aside  on  a  hot  day  on  the  march. 
There  was  one  Khabyle  chief  who  was  very 
conspicuous  for  the  magnificent  scarlet  cash- 
mere which  he  wore  as  a  turban.  Ob  foo 
or  on  horseback,  there  he  was,  always  fight- 
ing and  always  in  the  front  Heaven  knowt 
why,  but  the  men  called  him  Bobouton,  and 
wherever  there  was  a  skirmish  Bobouton  was 
sure  to  .be  in  the  thick  of  it  One  day  I 
happened  to  remark  *  that  I  was  tired  of 
Bobouton  and  his  red  shawl,  and  I  wished 
some  one  would  bring  me  the  turban  and 
rid  me  of  the  wearer.'  A  little  swarthy 
Zouave,  named  P^p^,  overheard  my  obsenra-. 
tion.  **  Mon  Colond,"  said  he,  with  a  most 
ceremonious  bow, '  to-morrow  is  your  jour  de 
fete — ^will  you  permit  me  to  celebrate  it  by 
preatntmg  yon  with  the  aearlet   turban  (Mf 
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BoboutonP'  I  Inu^bed,  thanked  Um,  and 
thought  no  more  aboul  it. 

"  The  following  morning,  at  Bunrise,  1  rode 
out  to  make  a  reconnaissance.  A  party  of 
whom  Pip6  wm  one,  moyed  forward  to  clcfir 
the  ground.  Contrnry  to  all  discipline  and 
ordonnance,  my  droll  tittle  friend  had 
mouiilcd  a  magnificent  pair  of  epaulelteB. 
Worn  on  his  Zoubtc  uniform,  the  effect  wna 
the  lenst  thing  ridiculous.  As  I  knew  of  no 
epaulettes  in  the  camp  besides  my  own,  I 
confess  I  was  rather  angry,  but  the  enemy 
having  opened  a  sharp  fire  upon  my  skir- 
mishers, 1  did  not  choose  to  sacrifice  an  aide- 
de-camp  by  bidding  him  ride  on  and  »isil 
Pip6  with  condign  punishment ;  so  reserving 
to  myself  that  duly  on  his  return,  I  watched 
him  meanwhile  through  my  glass  with  an  in- 
terest proportioned  to  my  regard  for  my 
epaulette!!,  an  articlo  not  too  easily  replaced 
in  Algeria.  Nor  were  mine  the  only  ej'ta 
that  looked  so  eagerly  on  the  fiashing  bul- 
lion, Bobouton  aonn  made  his  apj>earance 
from  behind  a  rock,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  and  Piipt  watched  and,  so  to  speak, 
'stalked'  each  olhcr,  I  saw  that  a  regu- 
lar duel  was  pendinj;  between  the  two.  In 
fine,  after  very  many  maniruvren  on  both  sides 
the  Zouave  incautiously  exposed  himself  at  a 
distance  of  eighty  or  ninety  paces,  and  was 
instantaneously  covered  by  his  watchful  en- 
emy. As  the  smoke  cleared  away  from  the 
Khabylc's  rifle,  poor  P^pe  sprang  convul- 
aively  in  the  air,  and  fell  headlong  on  bis 
face.  '  Tmef ! '  snid  I  to  myself,  "  there  is 
Pi]i*  shot  through  tlie  heart,  and  I  shall 
never  see  my  epaulettes  again.' 

"  The  Khabyle  rushed  from  his  hiding- 
place  to  strip  his  fiillen  antagoniiL  Already 
his  eyej  glittered  with  delight  at  the  idea  of 
possessing  those  tempting  ornaments — al- 
ready he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  pros- 
trate body,  when,  "crack!"  once  more  I 
heard  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle,  and  presto, 
like  some  scene  at  a  oarnivnl,  it  was  Bobou- 
ton that  lay  slain  u])on  the  rocks,  and  F^]}^ 
that  stood  over  hjca  and  stripped  him  of  the 
apoils  of  war.  In  another  minute  he  un- 
rolled the  red  turban  at  my  horse'g  feet. 
'Mon  Colonel,'  eaid  he,  '  accept  my  con- 
gratulations for  yourself  and  your  amisltle 
family.  Accept  aUo  tbls  trifling  token  of 
remembrance  taken  from  that  incautious  in- 
dividual who,  like  iho  mouse  in  the  fable, 
thinks  the  cat  must  be  dead  bec>uae  she  lies 
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])rostrate  without  moving.  And  accept, 
moreover,  my  thanks  for  flit  loan  of  ihese 
handsome  ornaments,  wit  bout  the  aid  <i. 
which  I  could  not  have  procured  myself  the 
pleasure  of  presetiting  my  worthy  colonel 
ivith  the  shawl  of  ce  malheureux  Bobouiotu' 
The  rascal  had  stolen  them  out  of  my  tent 
the  night  before,  though  my  aide-de-camp 
slept  within  two  paces  of  me,  and  my  head 
rested  on  the  very  box  in  which  they  were 
contained." 

"  Alasl  we  have  no  elperiences  like  jours. 
General,"  says  a  tall,  haiidaomc  colonel  of 
infantry,  with  the  Cape  and  Crimean  ribbons 
on  his  breast ;  "  wherever  we  have  made  war 
with  savages,  they  have  had  nothing  worth 
taking.  A  Kaflre  chief  goes  to  battle  with 
very  little  on  besides  his  skin,  and  that  it 
indeed  scarce  worth  the  trouble  of  stripping. 
When  we  captured  Sandilli,  I  give  you  ray 
word  he  had  no  earthly  article  upon  his  per- 
son but  B  fltnng  of  blue  beads,  and  yet  he 
fought  tike  A  wild-cat  to  make  his  escaiic." 

"  Your  health,  my  friend,"  replies  the  Gen- 
eral, clinking  his  glass  with  that  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  "  You  have  been  in  CaflrariaP 
Ah  !  I  sbnuld  have  known  it  by  your  deeorB* 
tioiis.  Are  they  not  a  fierce  and  formidable 
enemy?  Is  it  not  a  good  school  for  war? 
Tell  me,  now  "—looking  round  the  table  for 
an  explanation — "  why  do  you  not  reserve 
South  Africa,  you  others  as  we  do  tlie  north- 
eni  shore,  to  make  of  it  a  drill-ground  for 
your  soldiers  and  a  school  for  your  olficersP 
It  would  cost  but  little — a  few  hundred  men 
a  venr  would  be  the  only  loss.  Bah! — a 
mere  trifle  to  the  riobcist  and  most  |iopuIoua 
country  in  the  world.  I  do  not  understand 
your  English  sang  froid.  Why  do  you  not 
establish  yovr  Algeria  at  the  Cape  ?  " 

Many  voices  are  immediately  raised  in  ei- 
planation;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
thorough  soldier — the  man  who  has  all  his 
life  been  the  military  servant  of  a  military 
Government — understand  bow  repugnant 
would  be  such  a  proceeding  to  the  feelings 
of  the  British  people — how  contrary  to  the 
whole  ipirit  of  their  constitution.  At  length, 
with  another  glass  of  champagne,  a.  new 
tight  seems  to  break  in  upon  him.  "Ah! 
says  he,  "  it  would  not  be  approved  of  by  Le 
Timts ;  now  1  understand  perfectly.  We 
manage  these  matters  better  with  us,  Peite! 
if  we  go  to  war,  there  it  is.  We  employ  our 
Gtattta  to  celebrate  our  victories.    Tour 
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healtli,  771011  General :  this  is  indeed  a  weari- 
Bome  bii>i!ieRs  in  which  we  are  engaged — a 
life  totally  brutalizing.  Without  change, 
without  manopuvring,  and  without  pleasure ; 
what  would  you  ?  I  trust  the  next  campaign 
in  which  wc  shall  meet  may  be  in  a  civilized 
country — the  borders  of  the  Khine,  for  in- 
stance ;  what  think  you  ? — where  instead  of 
this  barbarian  desert,  you  find  a  village  every 
mile,  and»  a  good  house  in  every  village,  with 
a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  cellar,  a  smoked  ham 
in  the  chimney,  and  a  handsome  Saxon  blonde 
in  the  kiichen.  "  A  la  giierret  eymme  b,  la 
guerie,  ii'est  ce pas^  mon  General ? " 

The  comi)any  afe  getting  merry  and  talk- 
ative ;  ci<;ars  are  lit  and  coffee  is  handed 
round  ;  tlie  small  hours  are  approaching,  and 
what  Fttlstaff  calls  the  "  sweet  of  the  night " 
is  coming  on,  when  the  tramp  and  snort  of  a 
horse  are  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto, 
— a  steel  scabbard  rings  upon  the  stone 
steps — and  although  the  new-comer's  place 
at  one  end  of  the  table  has  been  vacant  the 
whole  of  dinner-time,  he  does  not  sit  down 
to  eat  till  he  has  whispered  a  few  words  in 
the  ear  of  the  English  general,  who  receives 
the  intelb'gence  with  as  much  coolness  as  it 
ia  imparted. 
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In  five  minutes  the  grotto  is  cleared  of  all 
save  its  customary  occupants.  The  French 
general  has  galloped  off  to  hi;  head-quar- 
ters; the  English  officers  are  hurrjing  to 
their  men ;  each  as  he  leaves  the  grotto  costs 
a  look  at  an  ingenious  arrangement  at  its 
mouth,  which,  by  means  of  a  diagram  formed 
of  white  shells,  each  line  pointing  to  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  attack,  enables  the  ob- 
server to  ascertain  at  once  in  which  direction 
the  fire  is  most  severe.  The  oiiginator  of 
this  simple  and  ingenious  indicator  mean- 
while sits  down  for  a  mouthful  of  food.  He 
has  brought  the  intclUgence  of  the  sortie  al- 
ready described,  aqd  which  will  turn  out  the 
troops  of  all  arms  in  about  ten  minutes ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  he  has  five  to  spare,  and 
being  very  hungry  he  makes  the  best  use  of 
his  time.  As  the  light  from  the  solitary 
lamp  brings  into  relief  that  square,  powerful 
form — that  statue-like  head,  with  its  fearless 
beauty  and  its  classical  features — above  all 
the  frank,  kindly  smile  that  never  fades  un- 
der difficulties,  and  the  clear,  unwavering 
eye  that  never  quails  in  danger, — any  physi- 
ognomist worthy  of  the  name  would  declare 
**that  man  was  bom  to  be  a  hero!"  And 
the  physiognomist  would  not  be  mistaken. 


Ak  Houe  on  tqb  Fibst  Sugar  Estate  ik 
Massachusetts. — A  few  days  since  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  visitiog  the  firtt  tugar  «s/a/e,  as  we 
believe,  in  Ma$$achuiett$,  and  of  witnessing 
the  operations  of  squeezing  the  cane  and  boiling 
the  juioe,  and  seeing  it  put  into  barrels  for 
market.    The  pioneer  in  this  laudable  entcr- 

Srisc  is  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  Esq.,  of  Newton  Centre, 
[ass.,  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  manual 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  which  was 
published  and  extensively  circulated  lost  spring. 
On  reaching  the  scene  of  operations  we  found 
Mr.  Ilyilo,  and  four  or  five  other  persons,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  work  necessary  to  obtain 
syrup;  they  were  aided  by  a  powerful  pair  of 
liorses,  who  found  the  labor  quite  severe  in 
turning  the  ponderous  cast-iron  rollers  which 
were  squeezing  the  very  life  blood  out  of  the 
canes.  There  were  also  three  boilers,  fW>Tn 
forty  to  seventy  gallons  in  capacity,  over  an 
arch,  and  under  them  a  roaring  fire.  With 
these  'Complete  arrangements,  Mr.  Hyde  will 
be  able  to  extract  nearly  all  the  juices  from  the 
oanes,  and  to  learn  what  their  product  is,  and 
also  what  cane  produces  the  largest  amount  of 
Juice  as  well  as  of  saccharine  matter.  He  had 
already  ascertained  that  cano  grown  on  rather 
low,  rich  land,  did  not  produce  juice  so  rich  and 
sweet  as  that  grown  on  land  rather  dry  and 
warm.  This  pomt  he  will  be  able  satisikotorily 
to  establish,  as  eant  if  brought  to  him  to  be 


pressed  fh>m  various  localities  and  cultivated 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  He  had  also 
learned  that  the  oanes  are  sweetest  near  the 
ground,  and  that  some  three  or  fbnr  feet  of  the 
top  contains  very  little  saooharine  matter. 

Mr.  Hyde  had  been  so  fbrtnnate  as  to  obtain 
the  services  of  Mr.  Williams  to  aid  him  in  boil- 
ing down  the  juice;  he  having  had  some  dozen 
years*  experience  in  that  business  on  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Cuba.  BIr.  Williams  arrived  at 
the  boiler-house  at  the  time  we  did,  and  his 
practised  eye  soon  detected  errors  in  the  opera- 
tions which  might  have  frustrated  all  Mr. 
Hyde*8  efforts.  The  fire  was  soon  regulated, 
the  skimmer  put  in  requisition,  and  soon  a  gold- 
colored  foam  spread  over  the  eontents  of  the 
kettles,  and  all  was  progressing  properly.  Va- 
rious tests  soon  caused  Mr.  Williams  to  say  that 
**  he  believed  it  would  grain,"  but  we  left  before 
that  important  point  was  decided.  The  mill 
used  for  grinding  or  pressing  the  cane  is  so 
powerful  as  to  leave  it  so  dry  as  to  allow  it  to 
be  used  for  fuel,  after  a  few  hours  exposure  to 
the  sun.  l*he  juice  obtained  gives  about  ont" 
seventh  of  its  bulk  in  syrup,  which  is  thick, 
sweet,  clear,  and  has  a  slightly  peculiar,  but 
pleasant  taste.  We  have  tried  it  in  various 
ways,  and  think  it  would  be  generally  esteemed 
for  the  table  and  cooking  porpofes,  after  a  little 
use.— JV.  E,  Farmtr. 


A  BRITIEH   OFFICER  ABBAlQMfiD  FOB  PBSACBlNa  IN  INDIA. 
A  BRIT19H    OFFICER    ARRAIGNED    FOR 
PREACHIHy    TO    THE    HEATHEN   IN 

INDIA. 
CORBESPONDENCE     DETWEEM     COL.     WliELEE 

ANu  ma  GovEK.vME.'a'. 

Tho  Bccntirr  U  lb;  Oorernniviit  < 


iDdl*  to  UoM- 


Sir :  Rumors  ha\'ing  renched  goverDment 
that  Col.  S.  G.  Wheler.  commanding  the  34ih 
regiment  Native  Infantrj-,  has  of  late  held 
lan);uage  to  the  men  of  hia  regiment,  indicat- 
ing that  it  nan  hia  p:ipcctation  that  they 
would,  sooner  or  Inler,  be  conTerted  lo  Chria- 
tianity,and  that  he  hai  lataty  addressed  them 
on  reli);ious  Eulijecta,  1  am  bstnict^d  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  state,  for  the  inToniiation 
of  goverumeni,  whether  you  are  cogiiirant  of 
any  reports  to  ihe  same  effect,  and  whether 
you  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  them.  I  hore,  &c. 

i:.  J.  H.  BiKcn,  ColoncL 

lbJor.Gei»nl  ncsntji  ta  the  ^renUij  to  thn  Oonm- 
BiBUcirou,  April  S,  185T, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  directions  eon- 
tained  in  your  official  letter  to  my  address,  | 
dated  lUc  3d  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to 
forward  herewith,  for  submLision  to  govern- 
ment, letters  in  original  from  Brigadier  C. 
Grant,  C.  B.,  and  Brevet  Colonel  Wheler. 
commanding  the  34th  Regiment  Native  In- 
fantry, in  nhicii  replies  arc  given  to  the  ques- 
tion put  i>y  you  as  (u  the  reports  affecting  the 
conduct  of  the  last-named  officeT. 

I  beg  to  add,  that  my  residence  at  this 
station  has  been  so  short  that  1  hare  no 
hnowledge  whatever  of  the  truth,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  riitnorti  referred  to,  though  I  am 
well  aware  that  such  are  jirevaleDt  and  gen- 
erally credited.     I  hnvc,  &o. 

J.B.  HE.ll!SEy,MBjol^Gencml, 
Commanding  Presidency  Division. 
Brlgnditr  Cnuil  to  the  AwliUnl  AiljalwitO«oiir»l,  Pn»- 
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At  this  time  Ihe  sepoys  said  that  they 
heard  that  Ibey  were  tu  be  made  Chcistiani 
by  force. 

This  is  the  only  instance  that  I  know  of 
Colonel  Wheler  speaking  to  the  sepoys  on 
the  subject  of  religion. 

I  have,  &c., 
C.  Grant,  Brigadier, 
Commanding  at  Barrackpore.     ' 
Uini<«iiD|.Cl>looe1  Whtlir  (o  Iho   olBclitiug  Dtlg»t< 
U^r^  UvTvrkpon- 

BiiuciFou,  AptU  4, 1851. 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 

receipt  of  ynur  letter  dated  the  4ih  instant, 

togetlier  with  inclosures,  wlih  a  request  that 

I  would  afford  the  information  called  for,  tor 


TiPlon 


a.  1S67, 


Sir:  I  have  thi 
Wheler's   (34th   llegiment   Native  Infantry) 
reply   to   Colonel   Bireh'a   letter  of  the  ath 

I  beg  to  state,  that  when  the  disaffection 
first  made  its  ajipearanee  among  the  sepoys 
at  linrrackporc,  Colonel  Wheler  reported  his 
having  addressed  the  men  of  his  regiment  on 
parade  on  the  subject  of  rehgion,  and  as  well 
as  1  can  recollect  nearly  as  follows: 

That  llie  Briiisli  government  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  religion  of  its  ser^anbi,  and 
never  had  done  so.  lie  then  eipiained  that 
no  person  could  be  mnde  a  Christian  by  force, 
as  It  was  first  of  nil  necessary  to  understand 
and  give  your  assent  to  the  Christian  religion 
before  anybody  could  become  a  Christian. 


goTernment. 

In  reply  lo  this  very  delicate  subject,  on 
which  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  eipress  my 
sentimenlH  freely,  since  they  involve  what  I 
consider  as  part  of  my  conscientious  duty  to- 
wards my  Heavenly  Superior,  I  would  beg  to 
remark,  in  tlie  first  place,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  my  having  held  lan- 
guage lo  the  men  of  my  regiment,  indicating 
that  it  was  my  expectation  that  they  would, 
sooner  or  later,  be  converted  to  Chnstianity. 
To  entertain  such  an  expectation  on  right 
and  solid  grounds  would  afford  me  the  high- 
est gratiSeation,  both  as  regards  my  own 
regiment,  the  whole  army,  ana  every  naUve 
in  the  country,  as  we  should  then  no  longer 
witness  such  opnositton  as  has  been  lately 
manifested  towaraa  the  govemraanti  all  would 
be  deeply  impressed  with  principles  of  our 
religion,  particularly  as  regards  their  conduct 
to  iheir  superiors,  as  laid  down  ui  the  first 
part  of  the  13th  chapter  of  Romans. 

With  regard  to  my  having  addressed  the 
sepoys  on  religious  euhjecls,  I  Dcg  to  state  thut 
during  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards  1 
have  been  In  the  habit  of  speaking  with  the 
natives  of  all  classes,  sepoys  and  others, 
making  no  distinction,  since  there  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons  with  God,  on  the  subject  of 
our  religion,  in  the  highways,  cities,  oazars, 
and  villages,  (not  in  the  lines  and  regimental 
bazars.)  I  have  done  this  fl'om  a  conviction 
that  every  converted  Christian  is  eipecled,  or 
rather  commanded,  by  the  Scriptures,  to  make 
known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  his  lost 
fellow-creatures,  our  Saviour  ba^ig  offered 
himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  by  which  alone  anivntion  con  ha 
secured.  He  has  directed  that  this  solvation 
should  be  freely  offered  to  all,  without  ex- 
ception. 

Should  any  native,  sepoy,  or  other,  eorae 
to  me  earnestly  soliciting  instruction  in  the 
truths  of  our  religion,  I  should  consider  my- 
self bound  to  afford  it  to  the  best  of  my  abu- 
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ity.    To  refuse  such  a  request  I  should  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty. 
I  have,  &c.f 
S.  G.  Whelek,  Lieutenant^CoIonel, 
Commanding  d4th  liegiment  Nadve  Infkntry. 

Minute  by  the  Oorernor-General  of  India. 

When  the  Secretary's  letter  of  the  3d  in- 
,  stant  was  written,  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  inquir)'  therein  made  of  Major-General 
Hearsey,  as  to  the  practice  attributed  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheler  of  speaking  to 
the  men  of  his  regiment  on  religious  subjects, 
ahould  be  addressed  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wheler  himself.  This,  however,  has  been 
done  by  Major-Gencral  Hearsey,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  regret  it.  * 

In  his  reply,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wheler 
frankly  states  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  to  natives  of  all  classes,  sepoys 
and  others,  making  no' distinction,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  only 
distinction  which  he  describes  himself  as  hav- 
ing observed  is,  that  he  has  not  done  Uiis  in 
the  lines  or  regimental  bazars. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wheler  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing the  sepoys  of  his  own  regiment,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  regiments,  upon  relig- 
ious matters.  Nothing  to  the  contrary  is 
said  by  him,  but  the  question  is  an  important 
one,  having  rogai*d  to  recent  proceedmgs  in 
the  rank  of  the  34th  Regiment  Native  Infan- 
try, and  to  the  present  temper  of  that  corps, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  answer  to  it 
should  be  clear. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  Major-General 
Hearsey  be  directed  to  ascertain  from  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wheler  whether,  in  speaking  to 
sepoys  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion, 
he  has  spoken  to  any  of  the  sepoys  of  the 
regiment  which  he  commands,  as  well  as  to 
others. 

April  10,  1857.  Canning. 

April  11,  1857.  J.  DoRiN. 

AprU  11,  1857.  J.  Low. 

April  11, 1857.  J.  P.  Grant. 

See  separate  minute.  B.  P. 

Minnte  by  Mr.  PeMOok,  dat^  April  11,  1857. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Colonel  Wheler's 
latter  appears  to  leave  it  rather  ambiguous 
whether  or  not  he  intends  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  has  not  spoken  to  sepoys  or  otlier 
natives,  upon  the  subject  of  Chnstianity  ex- 
cept when  they  have  come  to  him  and  solicited 
instructions  as  to  the  truths  of  that  religion. 
The  expression  of  what  he  should  consider  to 
bo  his  duty  in  future,  seems  to  be  intended  to 
reflect  some  light  upon  what  he  admits  him- 
self to  have  been  m  the  habit  of  doing  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  avoid  all  doubt,  by  directing  Major- 
Oenend  Hearsay  to  ascertain  fix>m  Colonel 


Wheler,  in  addition  to  the  information  sug- 
j^ested  b^  the  Oovtoior-General,  whether  he 
mtends  it  to  be  inferred,  from  the  last  para- 
graph of  his  letter,  that  he  has  not  spoken  to 
any  sepoys  upon  the  subject  of  the  Christian 
religion  except  when  they  have  solicited  in- 
struction in  the  truths  of  that  religion,  and 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  volunteered  his 
opinions  and  advice  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Cnristian  reli^on  to  any  of  the  sepoys  of 
the  34th  Native  Infantry,  either  collectively 
or  individually,  since  that  regiment  has  been 
commanded  by  him,  and  to  other  sepoys  in 
the  same  cantonment,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
vert them  to  Christianity,  either  bv  exhorting 
them  to  embrace  that  religion,  or  by  pointing 
out  that  their  own  religion  is  false,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  if  not,  what  has  been  Uie  nature 
of  his  conversation  with  the  sepoys  to  whom 
he  has  spoken  upon  the  subject  oC  our  reli- 
gion. 

This  will  prevent  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  conversation,  although  I  think  it  clear 
that  Colonel  Wheler  intends  to  admit  that 
he  has  spoken  to  the  sepoys  by  way  of  in- 
struction or  exhortation,  and  tiot  in  the  sense 
referred  to  by  Brigadier  Grant. 

I  do  not  intend  to  impute  to  Colonel 
Wheler  that  he  has  intentionally  left  any 
ambiguity  in  his  answer ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  he  has  answered  as  might  be  expected 
from  him — ^in  a  fair  and  straightforward 
manner. 

I-  merely  make  this  suggestion  because  I 
think  it  will  be  well  to  avoid  all  doubt  in  the 
event  of  its  becoming  necessary  to  act  upon 
the  answer.  B.  PEACOCK. 

The  Secntwy  to  the  Govmnntnt  <^  Indlft  to  Mijor- 
Geaenl  Uaaney. 

FoftT  WniJAM.  Ai»ril  18, 1867. 
Sir :  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  for- 
warding one  from  Colonel  Wheler,  command- 
ing the  34th  liegiment  Native  Infantry,  in 
which  that  officer  frankly  states  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  spealuDg  to  natives  of  all 
classes,  sepoys  and  others,  making  no  dis- 
tinction, on  the  subject  of  our  religion.  The 
only  restrlctiofi  which  he  describes  him.self  as 
having  observed,  is  that  he  has  not  done  this 
in  the  lines  or  regimental  bazars. 

2.  It  does,  not  appear  whether  Colonel 
Wheler  has  been  in  tlie  habit  of  addressing 
the  sepoys  of  his  own  regiments,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  regiments,  upon  religious  mat- 
ters. Nothing  to  the  contrary  is  said  by  him ; 
but  with  reference  to  recent  proceedings  in 
the  ranks  of  the  d4th  Kegiment  Native  In- 
fantry, and  to  the  jjresent  temper  of  the  corns, 
the  Question  is  an  important  one,  and  it  is  ae- 
sirabie  that  the  answer  tcr  it  should  be  clear. 

3.  I  am,  therefore,  desired  to  request  that 
you  will  call  upon  Colonel  Wheler  to  state 
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wwer,  as  regardi  my  addreMinE  the  sepojs 
and  otbera  on  the  lubject  ofreliKion.  I 
would  DOW,  Uierefore,  b«g  to  state  that  it  hM 
been  m^  invariable  plan  to  act  on  tbe  broad 
line  which  Scripture  enforces,  that  is,  to  apeak 
iferriii  I  without  reserre  to  every  prnon;  when  I 
therefore  addreu  naliTea  on  this  subjedv 
whether  individually  or  collectively,  it  ha* 
been  no  question  with  me  a»  to  whether  tlM 
person  or  penona  I  addrested  belong  to  Uiii 
or  that  regiment,  or  whether  he  ia  a  shop* 
keeper,  merchant,  or  otherwiie,  but  speak  to 
all  alike,  as  sinner*  in  the  aight  of  God  i  and 
IndiTid- 1 T  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  often,  in  thil 
way  (indeed,  1  am  quite  certain)  eddreaatd 
aepoys  of  my  own  regiment,  aa  alao  of  othv 
regimenta  at  thii  and  other  stations  where  I 
have  been  quartered.  I  have  told  them 
plainly  that  they  are  alt'loat  and  ruiiud 
sinnen  both  by  nature  and  by  practice,  liktf 
mvseir,  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  save  on^ 
selves  in  the  way  of  justifjing  ourselves  io 
the  sight  of  Ood ;  our  heart*  being  iiinful,  al 
otu'  works  must  consequently  be  sinfiil  in  Hia 
sight,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  Batvatioil 
by  works,  on  which  they  are  reating  and  d^ 
pending.  Tbe  jnatice  of  Ood  demands  an 
infinite  punishment  for  sin ;  and  there  is  but 
which  guilty  man  can  stand  jolt 
before  Ood,  who  u  infinite  in  holiness  and 
purity,  and  that  is  by  believing  and  embracing 
the  sacrifice  made  (br  sin  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  Ood ;  in  this  way  and  only  (his,  can 
the  sinner  become  reconciled  to  an  offended 
Ood,  and  this  salvation  is  ^e!y  offered  to 
Hindoos,  Mussulmans,  and  every  denomina- 
tion of  men  in  the  whole  world.  These  haTS 
conatiluted  the  leading  pointe  which  I  have 
generally  endeavored  to  bring  to  their  notice, 
and  which  in  declaring  them  ieitds  to  various 
'  interesting  questions  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their 
[  own  works  of  washing  in  the  Oanges,  prcK 
ceeding  on  pilgrimage,  worthipping  all  kinds 
of  creatures  instead  of  the  Creator,  and  other 
'  methods  of  man's  invention,  all  of  which  I 
endeavor  to  answer  according  to  the  spirit 
and  principle  laid  down  in  the  Scripture  o( 
truth,  the  standard  by  which  alone  we  oui 
iiiBHiciHiii  April  ifi.  18B7  meet  all  their  arguinenta.  Aa  to  the  qoee- 
I  have  the  honor  (o  acknowledge  tiic  tion  whether  I  l^ve  endeavored  to  ct^vert 
,pt  of  your  memorandum  of  ycslerdai  s  gg„  g„d  „ii,e„  to  Chrirtianity,  1  would 
.rKinestmi-  m^  In  «Hbr,l  th-  fi,ll«t.  ,„.  humbly  reply  .that  this  has  been  my  object, 
and  I  conceive  is  ^e  aim  and  end  of  evetf 
Christian  Vho  speaks  the  word  of  Ood  to 
another,  namely  that  the  Lord  would  make 
bim  the  happy  instrument  of  converting  hia 
neighbor  to  Ood,  or,  in  other  words,  to  resew 
him  from  everlasting  destruction ;  and  if  there 
is  joy  in  beavRn  over  one  sinner  that  repeateth 
(whether  aepoy  or  other),  should  not  the  i»- 
strument  of  that  peraon's  craiTeruon  join  in 
rejoicing  likewise.  Such,  I  f^l  coofidoot, 
would  he  the  feeliDge  of  every  coauundiDf 


whether,  in  apedung  to  sepoys  on  the  an 
ject  of  our  religion, lie  has  s_poken  to  any 
the  sepovs  of  the  Sith  regiment,  which  1 
commands,  aa  well  aa  to  othersi  and,  wi 

reference  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  h: 

letter,  whether  he  intends   •  —  ■—  "-'— 

that  he   has  not  spoken  to  any  sepoys  upiii 

the  Ruliiect  of  the  Christian  religion,  cxceji 

when  they  have  soUdted  instruction  in  th 

truths  of  that  religion;  and  whether  he  hii 

or  has  not  volunteered  his  opinion  and  advv:' 

upon   the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion  ti  ^     . 

any   of  the   sepoys 'of  the   34th  Regimem   all  alike. 

Native  Inbntry,  cither  collectively  or  indir''   ' '  '■■'-"  ' 

uolly,  since  that  regunent  has  been  under 

command,  and   toother  sepoys  in  the  sanit 

cantonment,  and  endeavored  to  convert  them 

to  Chrbtienity,  either  by  exhorting  them  ti> 

embrace  that  religion,  or  by  pointing  out  IJiiit 

their  on-n  religion  is  false  or  otherwise)  and. 

if  not,  what  has  been   the  nature  of  his  con- 

verutliuri  with  the  sepoys   to  whom  he  b^', 

spoken  upon  the  subject  of  our  religion. 

4.  The  Govern or-Cieneral  in  Council  dot- 
not  impute  to  Colonel  Wheler  that  he  h.is 
intentionnlly  left  any  ambiguity  in  hia  an- 
swer; on  the  contrary,  hia  lordship  in  CounE-ll 
thinks  that  he  baa  answered  as  might  lii' 
expected  from  him,  in  a  fair  straightforward  | 
manner,  but  it  is  desirable  that  all  douist 
should  lie  removed,  uid  it  Is  with  this  vii  u 
that  this  further  inquiryis  made.  1  am,  &r.. 
B.  J.  H.  BiBCB,  Colonel. 
tUjor-Ooiienl  Ilenmrj  lo  Uu  Bscntur  to  (lia.aoT- 
Buucuou,  ApM  IS.  1U7 

Sir :  As  directed  in  your  dispatch  dated  thi- 
13lh  inntant.  I  have  the  honor  to  forwaiil 
herewith,  for  submission  to  government,  h 
second  tetter  in  original  of  yesterday's  datt?. 
from  Brevet  Colonel  S.  O.  Wheler,  command- 
ing  the  34th  Regiment  Native  In&ntry, 
of^rding  a  further  ciplsnation  reapecting  hi- 
conduct,  as  required  by  you.  I  have,  &c., 
J.  B.  Heaubkt,  Majnr-Oenernl, 

Commanding  Presidency  Division. 
0  (h«  u>i>tu,t  Ad- 


Sir 


,  requesting  me  to  aSbrd  the  fullest 
formation  in  my  power  ri;l&ting  to  the  su! 
jcet-matler  of  the  letter  dated  Council  Chan 
]j.T.  Fnrt  WUIiam,  the  13th  of  April.  186 
from  Coi'mel  Birch,  Secretary  to  the  govcii 
meat  of  India.  Military  Department,  aii 
addressed  to  Major-Oeneral  Hearsey,  C.l> 
commanding  the  Presidency  Division.  I 
reply  to  this  second  communication,  I  wot  i 
beg_  to  express  my  regret  that  1  did  not  f 
plain  myself  so  explicitly,  or  afford  so  full  ■. 
explanation,  as  was  expected  in  mj  first  ai 
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officer  bcini;  nil  eiperipitced  ChriBtiiin,  where- 
at ibe  verj-  opposite  would  take  place  in  the 
feeling  uf  one  vfao  never  atudiea  the  Buhject 
and  therefore  poueased  no  deepened  Tievs  of 
(pirituaL  rutimon  |  the  fear  of  man  mould 
then  pie[ionderate,  and  the  very  idea  of  a 
sepov  of  his  ri'ffiment  becoming  a  true  convert 
to  Curislinnity  would,  if  I  mietahc  not,  bo  far 
from  rejoicing  ot  the  CTcnt,  set  him  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  with  fenr,  and  thus  it  will 
eyer  be  when  the  fear  of  God  is  found  want- 
ing in  the  heart.  On  matters  connected  with 
region,  I  feel  myself  celled  upon  to  act  in 
two  capacities — >■  to  render  unto  Ciesnr  (or 
tiie  government)  the  things  that         " 


On  arriving  there  he  hw  the  nuu  nalking 
up  and  down,  armed,  and  was  infbnned  thit 
the  Adjutantand  Bergeaot-Mavor  of  tfaa  r^ 
ment  had  both  been  woundeain  an  altenpl 

On  reaching  the  quarter-guard,  Cokmel 
Wheler  directed  two  or  three  men  of  tlw 
gusrd  to  load ;  but  upon  the  sugRestioi)  of 
Captain  J>rui7,  who  accompanief  him,  ex- 
tended thia  order  to  aU.  He  then  directed 
the  Jemadar  to  take  the  guard  and  KGUi«tlie 


and  to  render  unto  Ood  the 
God's."    Temporal  matters  and  spiritual 
terB  are  in  this  pasasgc  clparly  placed  under 
their  respective  heads .   When  speaking,  there- 
■'  'e  upon  the  subject  of  relif^on, 


The  Jemadar  murmured,  and  ColoDel 
Wheler  thereupon  repeated  the  order  two  or 
three  times.     What  followed  shall  be  told  in 


that  are  '  Colonel  Wheler's 


"  He  (the  Jemadar)  at  last  ordered  tlie 

guard  to  advance ;  they  did  so,  six  or  right 

paces,  and  halted.    The  native  officer  returned 

T     ■  ,1.         ,-      ■'  -v  .,-    ,    riu  ■"  ■    ' '  to  ™c,  ststing  that  none  of  the  men  would  fm 

I  am  then  actmg  m  the  capacity  of  a  Chnatian  j  f  ,    ■  %  ,  .  ^^^ 

S^^'i^J""i^h?„^!!:lf,"''„«r^^^  Someonilan^ativeJnadre-. 


Superior ;  whereas  in  temporal  matters  I  act  '  !I!pn'ikmed^ 
as  a  government  officer  under  the  authority  ' 
and  orders  of  mv  earthly  superior.     ' 


IDg    ( 


VS. 


me  that  the  sepoy  in  frwit  was 

Brahmin,  and  that  no  one  would  hurt  him. 

Idered  it  quite  useless,  and  a  useleM 


Superior,  I  um  reminded  by  the  &a 

1  must  count  the  coat  and  expect  to   meet 

giwecution  ;  to  be  brouaht  before  Kings  and 
ulers  for  His  sake;  to  oe  condemned  by  the 
world  and  all  around  me ;  but  His  favor  and 
protection  is  promised,  aud  grace  and  strenglh 
ui  every  lime  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  and  a 
rich  reword  hereafter.  I  take  shnme  to  my- 
■elf  in  having  manifested  such  coldness  and 
lukewarmneBs  in  theservice  of  him  who  under- 
went the  most  agonizing  and  ignominioua 
death,  in  order  that  he  nught  Ailly  atono  for 
our  guilt  and  sin. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for 
having  taken  more  liberty  in  speaking  on  thia 
delicate  subject  than  on  another  occasion. 
1  have,  &c. 
S.  0.  Whelee,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Commanding  34  th  Ilegimen  t  Native  Infantr]-. 


,'       ',  -r  11^  uuiii^iucrtru   iL   uuiLfi   useiCBB,  ana  a  ui 


M  tranatetton 


with  the  guard  to  seize  him,  as  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  picked  off  the  European  officer 
without  receiving  any  aisistanee  from  the 
guard  itself.  I  then  left  the  guard  and  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the  Bagadier." 

All    thia    is     frankly    stated   by    Colonel 
Wheler,  and  here  his  share  in    '     ' 

JlDJor-General   HearMy,  commi „   .. 

Presidency  Division,  then  rode  Up,  acepm- 
nanied  by  his  Aide-de-camp  and  others,  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  mmketa  (^  the 
guard  were  loaded,  ordered  the  Jemadar  and 
BCjMiys  of  the  guard  to  follow  him.  They  did 
so,  and  he  led  them  forward  ^ainal  the 
mutineer,  who,  upon  their  drawing  oev,  ■'"'t 
himself 


The  evidence  taken  by  the  courts-martial 
and  Courts  of  Inauiry,  which  have  been  held  ,  "^''J  '", 
upon  the  insuborainate  and  mutinous  acts  of 
certain  native  officers  and  sepoys  of  the  34th 
Kegiment  Native  Infantry,  imposes  upon  the 
Govemor-Generol  in  Council  t^e  duty  of  con- 
sidering the  conduct  puwued  ' 


Thia  is  the  substance  of  all  that  appwn  in 
videneo   regardbg   Colonel   Wlkekipa    con- 


evidence   regard  b 

duct  and  the  motives  of  it.     Were  it  n 

opinion  upon  this  evidence 

',  1  could  come  to  none  mor«  favorable 

Colonel  Wheler  than  that  he  ia  entirelj 

St  to  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 

it  the  occasion  is  so  grave,  and  ttto  ni^ 


mandin"pofficerof  that  corps  in  ttb  course  of  c'"»^u''t   of   Colonel    Wheler  beara    btmm 
•1. j__i___j  i.  .1  facie,   so  serious   an  aspect,  that  I   ia  not 


— W  disclosed  by  those  investigation b. 

In   respect  to  Colonel  Wheler's  proceed-  i  """^  that  any  decisii 
ings,  the  following  facts   are  ah-eady  """  ""  *"  ■"'■•'"'^ — 


On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  March,  Col- 
onel Wheler  proceeded  to  the  lines  of  his 
regiment,  havbg  been  informed  by  one  of  his 
ofbceri  that  a  sepoy  jras  parading  in  front  of 
the  line,  inciting  the  men  to  muuny. 


upon  that  o  . 
case  will  be  Eatiskctory  which'ii  not  founded 
upon  a  full  inquiry  speciaUy  directed  to  hb 
conduct:  givmg  him, of coune,opportiiiiitji/ 
eiptanation  and  defence.  No  auoh  inqmiy 
has  yel  beet)  had.  Colonel  Wbeler  havii^ 
appeared  in  Court  on  each  ooaaaion,  eftber  at 
proiecutoi  or  wilsen^ 
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1  therpforp  propose  that  ihc  Comniander- 
in-Chief  be  rpqucsied  to  submit  the  conduct 
of  Colonel  Wilder  on  the  2Bth  of  March,  lo 
BD  inTeKtigBtioD  by  court  mBrtial,  or  to  luch 
other  investigation  as  hie  Excellency  may 
think  proper.  Before  the  prooeedioga  of  the 
courts  mnrtjal  and  Courts  of  Inquiry  on  the 
34ih  regiment  came  before  the  goTernroent, 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Wheler  in  another 
tnaiter  uot  immodiately  connected  with  the 
events  of  the  29lh  of  Mnrch,  but  materially 
affecting  hia  fitness  for  military  command, 
had  been  the  subject  of  inquiries  addressed 
by  order  of  the  goTercment  lo  Colonel 
Wheler  himself.  I  allude  to  the  rumors 
which  readied  the  government,  that  Cohmel 
Wheler  hnd  lateljr  addressed  the  men  of  his 
regiment  on  religious  subjects. 

Colonel  Wheler's  answers  were  not  satis- 
fiictory  :  but  I  do  not  propose  to  submit  lluR 
part  of  bis  conduct  to  luvestigation  by  a 
military  court  although  1  reserve  to  myself 
full  iibcriy  to  deal  with  it  hereafter. 

April,  9,  1807.  CaxkKG, 

MlDoti  b;  Mr.  Doriu. 

I  think  it  is  essential  to  the  coueb  of  mili- 
tary order  and  disciphne,  that  Colonel  Wheler 
■hould  be  brought  to  trial  by  court  marliiil 
for  unsoldier-like  conduct. 

No  one  can  place  this  conduct  in  a  more 
unfavorable  light  than.  Colonel  Wheler  has 
done  himself. 

According  to  hia  praoljce,  aa  admitted  by , 


Infantry,  tbe  way  to  put  down  a  mutiny  in  bis 
regiment,  taking  pkce  before  bis  own  eyes, 
h  to  Bay,  as  it  were,  to  the  native  offleers  of 
the  guard,  "You  go  first,  and  I'll  stand  and 
look  OD ;  and  if  you  won't  gp,  then  I'd  rather 
do  nothing  because  il  is  dangeroun,"  It 
Bcems  never  to  have  occurreiT  to  Colonel 
Wheler  lo  head  the  guard,  because  he  was 
ordering  it  on  a  service  of  danger ;  a  course 
that  was  immediately  adopted  by  Major-Cicn- 
eral  llctirtev,  wben  he  came  on  the  ground 
after  Colonel  Wheler  had"  left  it  to  report  to 
the  Brigadier. 

I  ani  sure  every  soldier  in  the  armies 
of  Britisli  India  would  repudiate  Colonel 
Wheler's  doctrine  and  example  on  ibia  occa- 

In  my  opinion,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  a  court  martial  on  Colonel  Wheler,  be 
has  »;bo"'n  himself  incompetent  to  command 
the  a4th  or  niiy  other  regiment ;  and  I  would 
remove  liini  at  once  I'rum  regimental  corn- 
He  has  already  been  paEsed  over  as  unfit 
for  the  Brigade  StnfT. 

Senoys  are  quicK-ttightcd  enough  in  under- 
■tanoiug  the  eWactei  of  tfieir  officers ;  and , 


the  fact  that  the  qunrte^guard  and  the  whole 
of  the  men  off  duly  in  the  line  of  his  corps 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  Colonel 
Wheler's,  or  any  of  his  offlcere' orders,  during 
the  occurrences  of  the  29th  of  March,  shows 
the  sort  of  discipline  he  maintained  in  the 
regiment,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  wu 


lole  eridence  in  these  proceedings 
goes  to  prove  the  mutual  distrust  odstinB  m 
the  corps  between  officers  and  men,  The 
commanding  officer  must  nece.'sarily  be  pri 
marily  responsible  for  this  state  of  feelmz, 
and,  Bs  i-egai'ds  the  men  under  hts  commatkO, 
it  may  reo-sonably  be  presumed  that  the  dis- 
trust was  not  diminished  by  the  fact,  avowed 
by  Colonel  Wheler,  that  he  has  been  m  the 
habit  of  addressing  them,  in  common  with 
other  native  soldiers,  on  religious  snhjecta. 


rith    B 


Such  conduct  ap]>ear8  to  me  totally  subTer- 
sive  of  military  diseipline,  and,  conjointly 
with  hie  other  snort-comings,  to  render  Colo- 
nel Wheler  unfit  for  repmentfll  or  any  other 
military  command.  J.  DOEIM. 

May  9,  1857. 

MouM  bj  JUjM^Jonoral  Low,  cODOomd  Ln  by  Mr. 

Before  I  had  seen  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  misconduct  of 
the  quttrter-guard  of  the  34th  Native  Infantry 
on  the  29th  of  Morch  last,  and  having  r^ord 
only  to  Colonel  Wheler's  habitual  and  perse- 
vering persona!  endeavora  to  convert  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  sepoj's  in  our  army  to  the 
Cliristian  religion,  it  was  my  di-eided  opinion 
that  the  dictates  of  a  sound  policy  require 
that  this  officer  shall  be  removed  from  the 
eommond  of  the  34th  Hegiment,  and  pre- 
vented from  commanding  any  othtr  regimen 
composed  of  natives  of  India ;  aiH  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  behavior  of  Colonel 
Wheler  on  the  29th  of  March  has  given  me 
a  most  cogent  additional  reason,  although 
of   a   different  kind,   for   adhering   to   that 

I  agree,  however,  with  the  Governor-Qene- 
ral  in  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Wheler,  connected  with  that  of  ibe  quarter- 
guard  of  the  34th  Regiment  should  be  dealt 
with  quite  separately  from  all  other  errors  on 
his  part,  and  that  the  dectston  on  his  belnivior 
on  the  29tb  of  March  ought  to  be  founded 
upon  a  fiill  inquiry,  specially  directed  to  that 
object,  90  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given 
him  for  explanation  and  defence ;  and  as  bis 
extraordmary  errors  {to  apply  the  mildest 
possible  term  to  bis  conduct)  on  that  occasion 
were  committed  in  his  profcEsional  capacity  of 
Commondant  of  the  regiment  to  which  that 
quarter-guard  belonged,  1  also  concur  with 
the  OoTemor-Oenertd  in  thinking  that  the 
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natural,  and  the  mo6t  suitable,  course  in  the  more  populous  than  that  of  France,  Spain, 

present  stage  of  these  affairs  for  the  govern-  Italy  and  Germany  put  together,  and  the 

ment  to  follow,  is  to  request  the  Commander-  clear  revenue  of  which  has  exceeded   the 

^u'^  ^"^  uV^^^'Ku^YJ'  T^^^'l  ""^^^  present  clear  revenue  of  any  sUte  in  the  old 

29th  March  last,  submitted  to  the  test,  either  *^     . ,    t,.  .  *  j     t*    • 

of  a  court  martial  at  once,  or  of  such  other  ^^'1^;  ^««^  ^?''^y  «cep^    It    is    easy 

formal  investigation  as  his  excellency  may  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  protestations  of 

deem  proper.  J.  Low.  the  English  officials,  that  they  do  not  mean 

May  11,  1857.  to  interfere  idth  the  religious  institutions  of 

I  entirely  concur.  J.  P.  GRANT.  the  Hindoos,  are  perfectly  sincere.    Indeed, 

May  11,  1857.  they  have  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being 

Minute  by  Mr.  P««»ck.  »  little  too  tolerant,  and  of  haviqg  deliber- 

I  entirely  agree.    It  appears  to  me  that  ^tely  countenanced  pagan  practices  for  the 

Colonel  Wheler  is  open  to  the  charge  of  not  purpose  of  strengthening  their  hold   upon 

having  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  suppress  the  confidence  of  the  Indian  people.    Ma- 

the  mutiny  commenced  by  Mungal  Tandy,  caulay  made  such  an  excess  of  liberality  the 

This  was  one  of   the  charges  upon  which  foundation  of   a  motion  in  Parliament,   in 

feTwh^irlctir^as^"^^^^^  ^"'^*^''  ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  "^  ^'^  EUenborough 

ik  his7efence?i^r^rSy%a^  from  the  Governor^eneraUWp^^^^  He 

advanced  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  paces,  had  aided  mdecoratmg  theur  idolatrous  tern- 

vhen  three  sepoys  spoke  and  said,  *  What,  pies  and  transporting  native  princes  to  wor- 

are  not  the  Colonel  and  Captain  Drury  com-  ship  at  them.    In  the  course  of  his  speech  in 

Ing  ? '  ^  favor  of  the  recall,  Mr.  Macaulay  used  the 

Whether  the  statement  was  true  or  false,  following  language,  which  we  quote  as  bear- 

the  question  was  not  a  very  unnatural  one.  •       ^j^  ^^^  ^^  j^  correctness  upon  a 

If  Colonel  Wheler  had  msisted  upon  the      °  ^  j.         ,.1  u    * 

guard  doing  its  duty,  and  if  be  and  Captain  "^ore  recent  proceedmg,  which  we  are  about 

jDrury  had  accompanied  them,  I  do  not  think  to  bnng  to  the  noUce  of  our  readeiB : 
that  they  would  have  ventured  to  disobey       "  Although  we  have  not  done  any  thing  to 

orders.  put  down  their  religion,  and  althouffh  in  this 

Captain  Drury,  in  his  evidence,  says, "  Mat-  we  have  acted  most  wisely,  yet,  sir,  I  am  not 
ters  seemed  to  be  gettine  so  serious  that  I  sure  that  for  some  time  a  most  dangerous 
suggested  to  Colonel  Wheler  that  I  should  and  pernicious  leanine  has  not  been  exhib- 
go  and  try  and  get  a  rifle  and  shoot  the  ited  the  other  way.  I  believe  we  have  done 
man,"  and  Captain  Drury  went  accordingly  much  to  make  the  idolatroinpracticea  a  mat- 
to  try  and  get  one,  from  which  I  assume  that  ter  of  national  revenue.  We  long  looked 
Colonel  Wheler  assented  to  his  suggestion,  with  jealousy  on  the  labors  of  the  Christian 
If  he  had  succeeded  and  carried  his  mtention  missionaries  who  went  to  India ;  we  long 
into  efiect  I  think  it  would  not  have  been  a  looked  too  severely  on  the  conduct  of  those 
very  soldierlike  or  dignified  proceeding,  or  a  whose  labors  were  of  no  slight  value;  we 
very  good  example  either  to  tne  quarter-guard  tolerated  too  long  the  human  sacrifice ;  we 
or  to  the  300  or  400  sepoys  who  were  looking  allowed  too  long  the  d^^rading  practice  of 
on,  but  fortunately  he  met  General  Hearsey  the  Suttee,  which  might  nave  been  put  down 
the  result  of  \i  hose  proceedings  is  well  known,  long  ago  were  it  not  for  our  toleration.  I 
It  is  to  l>e  remarked  that,  even  when  General  believe  that  we  made  no  attempt  to  protect 
Hearsey  advanced  with  the  guard,  neither  the  j)er«on  or  pr&perty  of  our  fellow-crea- 
Colonel  Whcier  nor  Captain  Drury  appoarn  turcs  and  our  sulijects  against  the  demands  of 
to  have  accompanied  him,  though  they  both  superstition.  As  far,  too,  as  related  to  a 
saw  him  advance.                     B.  Peacock.  great  j)art  of  their  idolatrous  processions,  and 

May  11,  1857.  to  the  decoration  of  their  temples,  we  lent 

our  aid :  we  sent,  under  our  escort,  the  na- 

Commenta  of  The  N.  Y.  Efeniog  Poai,  31  Oct.  tive  chiefs  on  their  Way  to  worship  at  those 

AN  INTOLERANT   TOLEEIATION    OF  PA-  temples,  and  we  thos  marked  our  support  of 

GANISM.  an  idolatrous  worship.    We  mi^t  nave  had 

FoRTLTfATELY  or  unfortunately,  England  is  an  object  in  all  this.    I  think  it  undignified 

tmder  great  temptation  to  be  tolerant  towards  e^e^^  }^  »t  were  not,  under  all  considerations, 

the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos.    It  °^^^  inexpedient  m  a  tempord  pomt  of  viejjr^ 

I      ^.  ,1    *     ,  j.^.  u«  t.   1.  and  as  a  temporal  matter  alone  will  1  be 

is  almost  the  only  condition  upon  which  she  ^^^      j  ^^  ^^J^  ;^     The  inevitable  efiect 

holds,  with  a  title  no  better  than  that  of  the  ^q  the  people  of  India  was  to  make  them  be- 
strongest,  a  territory  in  the  £aat  larger  and  ijera  that  we  attMhed  no  impcNrtaaee  to  tlie 
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Tist  difitinction  between  that  religion,  eyeir 
irork  of  which  has  always  been,  beyond  all 
other  religions,  to  advance  knowledge  and 
learning,  to  widen  the  field  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, to  promote  and  secure  public  and  per- 
sonal liberty,  which  in  the  old  world  has 
struck  off  the  chains  of  slavery,  which  has 
everywhere  raised  the  condition  of  women 
and  assuaged  the  horrors  of  war ;  and  that 
other  religion,  which  we  cannot  sanction  or 
support  without  committing  an  act  of  treason 
against  civilization  and  against  humanity.'' 

While  the  Anglo-Indian  government  has 
been  so  tolerant  of  paganism  in  India,  it  may 
be  doubted  as  Macaulay  reiterates,  whether  it 
has  been  or  even  now  is  as  tolerant  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  whether  it  does  not  occasionally 
make  up  for  its  liberality  towards  the  Brah- 
mins by  its  severity  towards  the  Missionaries. 
This  question  has  acquired  peculiar  impor* 
tance  recently,  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
proselytising  propensities  of  CoL  S.  O. 
Wheler,  who  has  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
government  by  his  attempts  to  convert  the 
heathen  soldiers  under  his  command  to  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  naturally  great  sensitive- 
ness in  India  just  now  to  any  interference 
with  the  religious  views  of  the  natives,  and 
any  person  detected  in  such  interference  ex- 
poses himself  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  all  the  calamities  which  have  re- 
cently  befallen  the  English  rule  in  that  quar- 
ter. Col.  Wheler  has  placed  himself  pre- 
sisely  in  that  position.  He  is  evidently  a  man 
of  moderate  abilities,  and  perhaps  some- 
thing of  a  fanatic,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  he  has  done  to  deprive  him  of  the  tol- 
eration which  Lb  so  Hberally  extended  to  the 
religious  teachers  of  Brahma.  He  has  been 
court-marshalled,  and  though  for  a  different 
offence  than  teaching  his  religion,  it  is  pretty 
evident  from  the  official  correspondence,  parts 
of  which  we  publish  in  another  column  from 
the  Parliamentary  records,  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  changed  from  motives  of  policy, 
and  when  upon  reflection  it  came  to  be 
doubted  whether  England  was  prepared  to 
cashier  a  soldier  for  attempting  to  convert 
the  heathen  sepoys  to  the  Christian  faith. 
This  is  further  apparent  from  the  fiEict  that 
the  Governor-General  had  actually  communi- 
cated to  the  Home  Govemment  his  intention 
to  bring  the  Colonel's  missionary  propensi- 
ties before  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  England  cannot  per- 
mit Colonel  Wheler^  ooiiduot,  aa  set  forUi  in 
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his  letters  of  the  4th  and  15th  of  April,  fbol- 
ish  ^  it  may  have  been  in  some  respects,  to 
be  publicly. censured,  without  ceasing  to  d^ 
serve  the  title  of  a  Christian  nation.  Nor 
will  she.  And  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  sod- 
den change  of  ttont  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  was  a  necessary  concession  to  pnbliiD 
sentiment  That  his  behavior  when  sum- 
moned to  arrest  the  sepoy  Mungal  Pandy, 
who  under  the  influence  of  Chang  was  para- 
ding in  front  of  the  lines  inciting  the  men  of 
his  regiment  to  mutiny,  was  not  what  it 
should  have  been,  may  be  admitted,  though 
we  can  readily  find  an  excuse  for  the  courae 
he  took  without  impeaching  his  bravery.  It 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  officer  to  expose 
himself  or  his  men  to  the  murderous  weapon 
of  an  insane  or  drunken  mibi,  except  to  pre- 
vent immediate  and  irremediable  damage,  and 
it  does  not  appear  conclusively  that  either  of 
these  contingencies  were  imminent  when  the 
Colonel,  without  resorting  to  violent  meas- 
ures, reported  the  &cts  to  the  Brigadier. 
The  result  of  the  Colonel's  trial  has  not  yet 
transpired ;  when  it  does  we  may  have  occa- 
sion to  recur  to  this  subject;  meantime  we 
trust  our  readers  will  run  their  eves  over  the 
correspondence  which  wo  copy  elsewhere,  and 
which  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  germ  of  the 
future  policy  of  England  in  India. 


Suutt  SabiJeet  in  The  TimM  16  Oetobtr. 

I'he  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
have  spoken  upon  Indian  affiiirs  in  a  manner 
that  shows  what  we  are  to  expect  when  Par- 
liament meets  and  the  discussion  begins.  As 
men  of  religious  convictions,  they  ^probate 
the  "  timidity "  of  a  system  which  can  no 
longer  claim  even  the  shallow  plea  of  success, 
and  which  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  that 
proselytism  which  for  a  century  it  has  done  its 
utmost  to  avoid.  Indifference  is  bad,  irreli- 
gion  is  worse ;  but  worse  still  is  a  religion 
which,  not  content  with  letting  others  alone, 
crushes  its  friends,  lest  it  should  offend  ita 
foes,  and  is  thus  continually  betraying  its  own 
interests  and  belying  its  own  truth.  At  home 
we  have  often  deplored  a  policy  which  En^ 
lish  people  were  told  was  no  concern  of  theirs, 
and  which  they  were  wholly  unfit  to  pro- 
nounce upon.  So  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  represent  the  feeling  of  their 
country,  and  display  at  the  same  time  the 
tact  of  practised  orators,  when  they  addreaa 
thenadvea  to  the  two  flagrant  fteta  of  Anfb* 
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Inflian  dread  of  ChriBtian  zeal,  and  Indian 
mutiny.  If  there  is  not  a  necessaiy  con- 
T*exion  between  these  two  fttcts,  and  if  the 
mutiny  is  to  human  eye  rather  in  spite  of  our 
precautions  than  in  consequence  of  them,  it 
Is  the  fault  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government 
that  we  cannot  help  associating  these  two 
things.  Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough 
can  remember  what  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
states  with  much  force,  that  the  East  India 
Company  (for  there  was  a  company  in  those 
days)  steadily  resisted  the  invasion  of  Chris- 
tianity, step  by  step  into  their  unhallowed 
•oil.  They  fought  hard  first  against  the  ad- 
mission of  missionaries,  then  against  regular 
chaplains,  then  against  a  Bishop ;  and  when 
poor  Bishop  Middleton  went  at  last  he  landed, 
Hyed,  worked,  and  died  under  a  constant  un- 
relenting protest  by  the  authorities,  who 
were  determined  to  show  the  natives  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The 
present  position  of  a  Bishop  in  India,  such  as 
it  is,  we  owe  to  the  great  abilities  and  singu- 
larly engaging  qualities  of  Heber.  The 
other  incidents  alluded  to  by  the  Bishop  of 
vOxford  have  already  been  brought  before  our 
^readers ;  and,  though  the  single  instance  of  a 
Christian  Sepoy  being  deprived  of  his  place 
in  his  regiment,  and  sent  to  vegetate  on  his 
pay,  proves  rather  the  narrowness  than  the 
extent  of  the  actual  persecution,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly significant.  One  case  is  enough  in  such 
matters,  and  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  line 
taken  by  the  authorities.  But  what  is  the 
occasion  of  instances,  when  the  general  prac- 
tice is  admitted,  defended,  and  even  now 
'tickled  for?  This  is  the  most  prominent 
topic  of  the  Bishop's  speeches  at  Chester,  and 
In  laying  so  much  stress  upon  it  he  is  only 
waking  up  a  cause  opened  by  his  father  more 
than  seventy  years  ago.  The  "timidity" 
complained  of  is  constitutional,  beginning  with 
the  infancy  of  the  Company.  The  best  com- 
ment on  it  is  the  mutiny  of  the  whole  Bengal 
Army  on  a  caste  plea.  What  avail  our  pre- 
cautions ?  To  stifle  Heaven-sent  doctrines 
and  to  shut  up  good  tidings  intended  for' the 
whole  world  is  bad  enough.  But  it  has  been 
done  in  vain.  The  sin  has  been  committed 
without  obtaining  its  reward.  As  the  hired 
assassin,  instead  of  getting  his  money,  is 
often  put  out  of  the  way,  so  the  Anglo-In- 
dian Government  has  not  even  the  consols* 
tion  of  a  profitable  wrong.  For  anything  it 
has  got  it  might  u  well  have  been  Chiiftian. 


Neither  the  Bishop,  however,  nor  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  attempted  to  get  at  the  real 
mystery  of  the  afi^r,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant pcurt  of  the  question,  which  is  our  actual 
religious  position  in  India  and  the  religious 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  native.  We  much 
doubt  whether  ^  timidity,"  or  a  fear  of  bring- 
ing down  a  religious  reaction,  is  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  But  is  there  any  doubt 
about  it  ?  There  is  nothmg  in  the  way  pf 
moral  phenomena  so  distinct,  so  pronounced, 
so  obvious  to  the  apprehension,  as  the  reli- 
gious tone  of  Ijidian  politicians.  Old  and 
young,  civilians  or  soldiers,  however  much 
they  may  disagree  on  minor  points,  are  gen- 
erally agreed  on  taking  a  most  amiable  view 
of  Hindooism,  Mahomedanism,  idolatries,  and 
delusions  of  all  kinds.  Few  of  them  seem 
to  think  it  makes  any  difference  what  a  man 
is  so  long  as  he  observes  the  decencies — ^that 
is,  some  of  the  decencies— of  his  religion, 
whatever  it  is.  They  have  a  recipe  for  re- 
solving into  a  substantial  identity  all  the  reli- 
gions under  the  sun,  the  varieties  being  only 
according  to  climate,  race,  or  mere  accident 
The  philosophy  and  £eibles  of  Hindooism  they 
think  partly  above,  partly  below,  our  level ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  think  Chris- 
tianity utterly  unsuited  for  the  native  of  In- 
dia, and  evidently  not  intended  for  him.  This 
is  not  timidity,  but  indifference,  or  a  very 
comprehensive  sort  of  latitodinarianism.  Some 
people  call  at  Pantheism,  and  tell  us  further 
that  the  Hindoos  are  Pantheists,  and  that  we 
take  it  from  them.  However  that  may  be 
Indian  authorities  are  not  so  much  afraid  of 
exciting  a  religious  warfare  in  India  as  care- 
less, on  principle,  about  the  matter  altogether, 
thinking  it  really  no  object  to  convert  the  na- 
tives, who  answer  our  purpose  better  as  Hin- 
doos, or  even  as  Mussufanans,  than  they 
would  as  members  of  our  own,  faith  and  com- 
munion. 

This,  too,  is  the  light  in  which  we  are  nat- 
urally and  correctly  regarded  in  India.  We 
are  not  suspected  of  any  deep-laid  plans  of 
proselytism.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Indian  Association  at  Calcutta,  comr 
posed  of  native  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
standing,  they  simply  express  their  utter  stir- 
prise  at  the  remarks  made  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  certain 
alleged  proselytizing  aets  of  Lord  Canning 
and  the  alleged  Amuts  of  the  Indians  for  their 
religion.    The  mntiDy,  tliej  say,  has  no  such 
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source,  and  the  perfect  toleziitioa  of  the 
Britbh  Government  is  known  and  appreci- 
ated throughout  all  India.  Our  policy  is 
manifestly  that  of  Ackbar,  and  not  that  of 
Aurungzebe.  The  former  of  these,  as  was 
further  stated  at  the  meeting,  encouraged  the 
followers  of  all  sects,  religions,  and  modes  of 
worship.  '*  Jageers  and  Allumghas  bearing 
his  imperial  seal  are  yet  extant  to  show  that 
he  assigned  lands  and  buildings  for  the  en- 
dowment of  Mahomedan  Musjids,  Christian 
Churches,  and  Hindoo  Devaloys.''  Such  has 
always  been  the  practice  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
the  Mahomedan  Prince  established  his  au- 
thority by  adopting  it,  in  place  of  the  intol- 
erance prescribed  by  his  own  creed.  Hin- 
doos, as  it  appears  from  some  remarks  made 
at  the  same  meeting,  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  Christian  missionaries,  classing 
them  with  the  most  eminent  saints  and  most 
holy  men  of  their  own  system  ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  regard  our  civil  Govern- 
ment and  the  whole  fabric  of  our  power  as 
utterly  indifferent,  as  having  no  religion  what- 
ever, as  being  neither  of  any  caste  nor  of  that 
piety  which  in  India  makes  caste  and  is  an 
evidence  of  caste.  Can  it  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  to  zealots,  like  the  Mahomedans 
and  formaUsts,  like  the  Hindoos,  mere  indif- 
ference must  be  more  odious  than  bigotry, 
even  were  it  also  a  little  intolerant?  Indeed 
to  both  of  the  great  religions  of  the  Indian 
PeniuNular  the  line  we  take  and  the  general 
incoHKistency  of  our  habits  with  our  faith  put 
us  at  once  into  the  great  class  of  outcasts. 
If  this  be  indeed  the  light  in  which  we  are 
regarded,  then  is  it  time  for  the  present 
guardians  and  pillars  of  the  Indian  Empire 
to  clear  themselves  from  the- opprobrium  of  a 
rude  and  vulgar  indifference.  Simply  as 
Christians  we  might  be  hated  by  the  Mussul- 
mans, and  should  not  he  despised  ;  while  by 
the  Hindoos  we  should  be  neither  hated  nor 
despised.  In  their  eyes  we  should  be  a  caste 
as,  indeed,  we  are,  though  formed,  perpetu- 
ated, and  sanctified  on  other  principles  and 
by  other  means  than  the  castes  of  their  own 
system.  But  on  this  point  the  testimony  of 
the  native  gentlemen  of  Calcutta  is  conclu- 
sive. They  respect  all  religionists  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  zeal  and  consistency. 
What  they  do  not  respect  is  irreligion.  What 
they  hate,  besides,  is  an  irreligious  insolence 
and  contempt  towards  the  religion  of  others. 
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A  PBOCE88  is  now  gobg  on  which,  as  it  is 
a  fact,  must  be  looked  in  the  face.  What  is 
called  pubUc  opinion  is  taking  in  hand  Indiaa 
afiiEurs.  Whether  that  be  an  advantage  or 
not  it  matters  little  to  inquire,  for  so  is  the 
fact,  and  it  is  a  new  and  important  phase  ia 
the  politics  of  this  country.  Everybody  now 
has  something  to. say  about  it,  and  everybody 
with  common  sense,  common  feeling,  Mid 
common  information  is  listened  to,  even  al- 
though his  interest  is  only  that  of  every  Eng^ 
lishman,  and  his  knowledge  of  India  denTed 
mainly  from  the  papers.  Major  Bereaford 
spoke  only  as  an  Englishman,  yet  with  none 
of  that  diffidence  prescribed  upon  every  mere 
Englishman  who  presumes  to  open  his  mouth 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Baxter,  in  a  speech  to 
his  constituents  reported  in  our  yesterday's 
columns,  takes  more  expressly,  though  un- 
consciously, the  position  of  an  Englishman 
just  opening  his  eyes  to  the  hct  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  having  his  feelings  roused,  his  curios- 
ity excited,  and  his  .responsibility  awakened. 
So  long  as  that  mysterious  and  unapproach- 
able body  which  actually  governs  India  kept 
things  quiet  out  there,  the  result  was  accepted 
as  the  best  defence  of  what  was  otherwise 
often  indefensible.  But  this  argument  is  now 
gone ;  a  century's  spell  is  broken ;  a  fearful 
catastrophe  is  enacted  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world ;  every  British  eye  is  directed  to 
that  one  region,  every  heart  is  strung,  every 
tongue  exclaims,  ever}*  hand  would  fain  rush 
to  its  familiar  or  unfamiliar  weapon.  Every- 
body is  reflecting  with  as  much  calmness  as 
he  can  master  on  what  should  be  done,  and, 
English  fashion,  is  puzzling  to  moke  out  how 
all  this  has  come  to  pass.  That  appears  to 
have  been  the  chief  direction  of  Mr.  Baxter's 
speculations,  and  he  has  already  provided  a 
practical  answer  to  the  inquiry  by  going  so 
far  back  and  involving  so  many  offenders, 
that  pothing  can  come  of  it  except  in  the 
way  of  warning.  The  truth  is,  everybody  has 
been  crying  **  Wolf"  in  India  for  half  a  cen- 
tiury  or  more ;  and  all  that  time  usages  hsTS 
been  going  on  that  evidently  tended  to  mu- 
tiny, but  the  mutiny  never  came,  and  the 
Indian  Government  thought  that  every  year 
it  postponed  the  costly  and  uncomfortable 
measures  of  prevention  was  so  much  gain  to 
peace  and  finances.    We  need  not  look  &x 
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from  home  for  nmOar  examples.  There  are 
certain  events  which  will  undoubtedly  take 
place  one  day  or  pther  in  our  own  Church 
and  State,  but  the  perpetual  litany  of  officials 
and  di^itaries, — ^indeed,  of  quiet  men  of  all 
kinds, — ^is  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord ! " 
So  the  fault  has  been  that  of  human,  or,  at 
least,  English  nature.  Moreover,  our  na- 
tional habit  of  changing  our  rulers  has  the 
unintended  effect  of  wiping  off  many  a  trouble- 
some score.  Within  these  two  years  we  have 
had  a  new  Government  at  home ;  not  only  a 
new  Government,  but  a  new  constitution  for 
India — a  new  Governor-General,  new  Com- 
manders-in-Chief,— indeed,  everything  new, 
except  mutinous  Sepoy  regiments,  incapable 
British  commandants, — the  only  fixtures  in 
the  matter.  Further,  there  certainly  is  a 
remarkable  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  Indian  controversies.  You  meet  a  dozen 
Indians  in  succession,  and  they  are  all  equally 
positive,  but  utterly  at  variance.  One  is  a 
civilian,  the  other  a  soldier;  one  in  the  Bengal 
Army,  another  in  the  Bombay;  one  is  a 
Queen's  officer,  another  a  Company's  officer 
in  the  Line ;  another  has  had  to  do  chiefly 
vnth  Irregidars  of  one  sort  or  another ;  lower 
dovm  you  have  an  indigo  planter  with  his 
views  of  Indian  affairs ;  then  comes  a  clergy- 
man or  a  missionary;  then  a  high  caste  native 
gentleman  from  Calcutta,  then  a  Parsee 
merchant.  Every  one  of  these  smiles,  and  is 
positive;  looks  grave,  but  smothers  in  his 
bosom  the  fire  of  some  rankling  grievance,  or 
some  endless  controversy.  No;  unless  we 
intend  to  pursue  our  investigations  till  we 
come  to  the  earth  on  the  elephant,  and  the 
elephant  on  the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  on  a 
fish,  we  had  better  look  forward,  not  back- 
ward, in  this  momentous  question. 

But  the  question  henceforth  is  an  English 
one.  With  the  honor  of  our  country  so 
deeply  compromised  as  it  now  i^,  with  85,000 
of  our  countrymen  there  fighting  our  ])attlc, 
with  insults  of  every  kind  hcaj)t  d  upon  us, 
our  women  outraged,  our  churches  burnt, 
and  thousands  of  native  Christians  massacred 
on  our  account,  we  all  feel  that  the  cause  is 
our  own.  We  cannot  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  an  invisible  authority.  The  religious 
questions  alone  arc  of  that  interest  that,  once 
set  on  foot,  they  will  agitate  the  whole 
British  people.  We  may  or  may  not  be 
hypocrites  and  fanatics,  but  a  nation  which 
spends  many  hundred  thousand  a-year  in  the 


attempt  to  spread  the  Gospel  all  orar  the 
earth,  and  that  annuaUy  sends  out  handreds 
of  devoted'  young  men  to  the  work;  will,  la 
ftict,  no  longer  endure  that  Ghristianhy  aboidd 
be  actually  discouraged,  and  all  but  prohibited 
under  some  drcumstances,  throughout  a  Taat 
country  which  we  call  our  own,  and  which  is 
under  our  laws.  The  difficulties  of  satisfying 
our  own  sense  of  truth  and  duty  without  a 
too  violent  interference  with  the  native  super- 
stitions and  delusions  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked ;  but  the  British  people  are  too  much 
impressed  with  the  truth  and  importance  of 
their  faith,  and  the  responsibility  derolving 
on  its  holders,  not  to  allo^  it  at  least  Mr 
play.  If  it  comes  to  them,  as  it  must  how  do, 
they  will  not  persecute  their  own  frdth,  and 
so  undo  with  their  left  hand  what  they  are 
doing  with  theur  right  '  They  may  do  things 
awkwardly ;  they  may  be  often  inconsistent; 
they  may  allow  themselves  to  be  baffled  by 
influences  more  subtle  than  popular  will ;  but 
they  will  not  let  matters  rest  on  a  plainly 
irreligious  and  scandalous  footing ;  and  who- 
ever has  the  temerity  to  defend  such  a  fbot- 
ing  will  find  himself,  soon  or  late,  sent  to  the 
wall. 

There  is  a  universal  conviction  in  the  British 
people  that  the  real  enemies  of  their  fidth  in 
India  are  not  any  impudent  imposture  or 
ridiculous  mythology.  We  have  to  contend 
against  various  policies  which  use  these  things 
for  weapons,  against  an  immense  amount  of 
mere  unbelief,  and  perhaps  the  still  more 
serious  obstacle  of  low  Christian  morals ;  but 
these  are  matters  of  which  the  British  people 
is  now  fully  cognizant,  and  it  will  not  belie  its 
convictions  upon  them.  Nor,  again,  tfaongh 
it  be  a  minor  affiur,  will  the  British  people  be 
content  that  a  country  thrown  on  its  protec- 
tion and  guidance  should  lag  so  fiur  behind  in 
all  matters  of  material  improvement,  such  as 
railways,  cultivation,  and  manufactures.  We 
may  not  do  these  things  at  home  as  well  as 
we  might  do ;  we  are  certain  to  make  mis- 
takes when  we  try  to  do  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  what  we  very  often  bungle  at  oar 
own  doors;  but  that  is  not  the  question.- 
What  is  the  habit  of  the  British  people? 
Its  habit  is  to  grasp  at  more  work  than  it  can 
do,  and  to  attempt  the  greater  difficulty  be* 
cause  it  has  failed  in  &e  less.  It  can  see 
another's  failure  when  it  cannot  oorteet  iti 
own.  We  may  depend  on  it  that  India,  oooe 
riven  open  to  our  eyes,  and  the  sotyjeet  of 
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audacious  and  indefatigable  scrutiny,  will  not 
soon  be  laid  aside.  The  ef  ents  and  disclosures 
of  this  year  will  give  an  ioEipetus  to  feeling,  to 
curiosity,  and  enterprise  which  none  of  us 
will  live  to  see  flagging. 

We  are  for  from  saying  that  this  result  will 
be  wholly  unalloyed.  We  are  fully  aware 
that  the  empire  of  great  dependencies,  im- 
possible to  a  republican  government,  is  diffi- 
cult to  a  miied  one  like  ours.  We  are  aware 
that  in  the  management  of  such  a  country  as 
India  there  must  be  much  policy  of  a  sort 
which  recoils  from  popular  agitation  and  open 
discussion.  Nor  indeed,  are  we  advocating  a 
more  public  and-  responsible  management  of 
Indian  affairs,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  that 
rested  on  advocacy,  and  was  before  a  tribunal. 
If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
deep  interest  ever}'where  excited,  on  the 
strong  opinions  everywhere  expressed,  and 
the  ready  echo  given  to  those  opinions,  the 
matter  is  past  advocacy  and  tribunals.  It  is 
already  resolved  on,  and  when  Parliament 
reassembles  it  will  treat  the  subject  with  as 
little  reserve  and  with  as  direct  an  appeal  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  as  if  it  were 
a  purely  domestic  question.  That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  the  enterprising  member  for 
the  Montrose  Biurghs  invades  the  subject,  and 
he  certainly  will  not  be  alone.  But  even  if 
he,  or  a  dozen  others,  were  silenced,  or  inocu- 
lated T^nth  old  Indian  reserve,  nothing  can 
undo  the  hold  which  India  has  now  taken  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  or  disabuse  that 


people  of  the  belief  that  the  que8ti<ni  is  their 
own.  #How  hr  that  interference  will  be 
pushed  win  depend  on  the  success  of  our 
arma  and  the  prosperity  of  India  under  the 
existing  forms  of  administration,  but  no  sub- 
stantial obstacle  will  be  allowed  to  interpoae 
between  India  and  England,  that  does  and 
suffers  80  much  for  her.  No  Minister  will  he 
permitted  to  throw  on  the  shadow  of  a  Com- 
pany or  a  Board  the  responsibility  of  measures 
or  neglects  in  which  we  are  all  aa  deeply  con- 
cerned as  in  the  weliare  of  our  own  metro- 
polis. No  doubt,  such  a  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, if  not  otherwise  satisfied,  would  lead 
eventually  to  the  immediate  assumption  of 
India  b)  the  British  Crown,  and  its  adminis- 
tration by  a  Secretary  of  State,  like  any  other 
Crown  dependency.  It  would  be  vain  to 
conceal  that  there  are  dangers  in  auch  a 
course;  first  and  foremost, as  has  been  recog- 
nized for  a  century,  of  that  jobbery  which 
may  be  called  the  curse  of  British  politics. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  authority  or  any 
regulations  strong  enough  to  save  Indian 
patronage  from  being  quietly  parcelled  out 
among  the  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's  Oo?- 
emment  for  •the  time  being.  But  that  is  no 
affair  of  ours.  We  ar^  not  now  advocating 
any  constitutional  change,  and  are  not  called 
on  to  answer  any  objection.  We  are  only 
pointing  out  the  fact  Uiat  British  opinion  has 
now  taken  possession  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
will  henceforth  be  content  with  nothing  short 
of  a  direct  voice  upon  them. 


A  Cyclopedia  of  Female  Biography,  contist^ 
ing  of  Skeichet  of  all  IVomen  tcho  have 
been  distingnithed  by  great  Talents, 
Strength  of  Character,  Piety,  Benevolence, 
or  Moral  Virtue  of  any  kind,  forming  a 
complete  Record  of  Womanly  Excellence 
and  Ability.  Edited  by  Sarah  Adams. 
(Groombridge  &  Sons.) 

This  title  takes  away  our  breath  !  The  ne- 
cessity of  gomg  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  ••  compelling  '*  all  women  of  great 
talent,  strength  of  character,  piety,  benevo- 
lence, or  moral  virtue  of  any  kind  ••  to  come 
in,'*  has  resulted  in  a  somewhat  motley  gath- 
ering, and  the  company  is  what  genteelly  scru- 
pulous people  would  call  ••mixed,"  Ladies, 
illustrious  and  obscure,  are  found  side  by  side, 
who  would  not  have  spoken  to  each  other  in 
their  natural  lives.  There  is  a  great  crowd, 
and  nearly  every  body,  from  the  Virgin  Mary 
herself,  who  has  nearly  two  paf«  dedicated  to 


her,  down  to  Lady  Morgan,  in  modem  timet; 
of  course,  many  are  left  out  who  would  con- 
sider they  had  a  right  to  a  place,  and  others 
are  there  whom  their  neighbors  would  declare 
to  have  no  right  whatsoever.  But  the  **  Cyclo- 
paedia *'  is  well  intended,  and  if  the  details  are 
meagre,  at  least  there  is  evidently  a  desire  to  be 
honest  and  candid, — and  the  work  is  quite  as 
well  done  as  could  •reasonably  be  expected.— 
Athenaum, 


A  New  Line  or  Busunsss. — Lola  Montes 
has  had  a  new  card  printed.  It  £s  embossed.all 
over  with  horsewhips,  pistols,  revolvers  and 
bull-dogs.  At  the  bottom,  in  the  most  elegant 
type,  there  ia  the  following  insinuating  intima- 
tion . — Parties  waited  on,  and  duels  arranged 
on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  [Lola  Montes  is 
respectfully  informed  that  the  editor  does  not 
hold  himself  respo&nble  for  this  paragraph.]— 
Punch. 
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A  HRICBANK. — ZEBOTBS. 


A  FIRM  BANK. 
[The  following  lines  were  written  by  the  cele- 
brated Rowland  Hill,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
oentui7  ago,  at  a  period  of  great  commercial 
distress  in  England,  when  the  moneyed  institu- 
tions of  that  country  seemed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  coIlai>8e,  and  universal  bankruptcy  threat- 
ened the  nation.]— [A:  F.  Christian  Intel- 
liffeneer,  {organ  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.)     October  29. 

I  HAVE  a  never-fiiiling  bank, 
A  more  than  golden  store; 
No  earthly  bank  is  half  so  rich ; 

How,  then,  can  I  be  poor  7 
'Tis  when  my  stock  is  spent  and  gone. 

And  I  without  a  groat, 
I'm  gUd  to  hasten  to  my  bank 

To  beg  a  little  note. 
Sometimes  my  Banker  smiling  says, 

••  Why  don't  you  oftener  come  7 
And  when  you  draw  a  little  note, 

Why  not  a  larger  sum  7 
Why  liye  so  niggardly  and  poor  7 

Your  bank  contains  a  plenty; 
Why  come  and  take  a  one-pound  note. 

When  you  may  have  a  twenty  7  " 
Tes,  twenty  thousand,  ten  times  told. 

Is  but  a  trifling  sum. 
To  what  your  Father  hath  laid  up. 

Secure  in  God  his  Son. 
Since  then,  my  Banker  is  so  rich, 

I  have  no  cause  to  borrow;    * 
I  live  upon  my  cash  to-day. 

And  draw  on  him  to-morrow. 
I've  been  a  thousand  times  before. 

And  never  was  rejected; 
Sometimes  mv  Banker  gives  me  more 

Than  asked  for  or  expected. 
Sometimes  I  felt  a  little  proud, 
I  managed  things  so  clever! 
But,  ah !  before  the  day  was  gone, 

I  felt  as  poor  as  ever. 
I  know  my  bank  can  never  fail. 

Its  funds  always  the  same; 
The  firm,  **  Three  Persons  in  one  God," 

Jehovah  is  his  name. 
Should  all  the  banks  of  BriUin  break, 

The  Bank  of  England  smash. 
Bring  in  your  note  to  Zion's  bank. 

You'll  surely  get  your  cash. 
And  if  you  have  but  one  small  note. 

Fear  not  to  bring  it  in; 
Come  boldly  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 

The  Banker  is  within. 
All  forged  notes  will  be  refused 

Man's  merits  be  rejected; 
There's  not  a  single  note  will  pass 

That  God  has  not  accepted. 
There's  none  but  those  beloved  of  God, 

Redeemed  by  precious  blood. 
That  ever  had  a  note  to  bring — 

These  are  the  gifts  of  God. 
Though  thousands,  doubting,  often  say 

They  have  no  notes  at  all, 
Because  they  feel  the  plague  of  nn. 

So  ruined  by  the  finll. 
This  bank  is  tail  of  precious  notes. 
All  signed,  and  tekled,  and  firee, 


Though  many  a  ransomed  soul  mty  say, 

•*  There  is  not  one  for  me." 
Base  unbelief  will  lead  the  meet 

To  say  what  is  not  true; 
I  tell  all  souls  that  feel  they're  lost, 

These  notes  belong  to  you. 
The  leper  had  a  little  note, 

•  •*  Lord,  If  you  will,  you  can;  " 
The  Banker  cashed  this  little  note, 

And  healed  the  sickly  man. 
We  read  of  one  young  man,  indeed, 

Whose  riches  did  abound, 
But  in  the  Banker's  book  of  grace 

His  name  was  never  found. 
But  see  the  wretched  dying  thief 

Hang  by  the  Banker's  side; 
He  cried,  <*  Dear  Lord,  remember  me; " 

He  got  his  cash,  and  died. 

ZEROTES. 
Zebotes  is  a  man  of  stone. 
He  lives  but  for  himself  alone; 
No  wife's  endearments  soothe  his  cares. 
Nor  sweet  small  footsteps  on  the  stairs; 
Nephew  or  niece  he  hates  the  name. 
No  place  in  hall  or  heart  for  them : 
For  no  one  in  the  world  cares  he. 
And  yet  he  fain  beloved  would  be. 

Grave  views  of  life  Zerotes  takes. 

He  shuns  all  holidays  and  wakes; 

A  merry  laugh  provokes  his  firown,. 

He  sternly  puts  all  nonsense  down. 

When  through  the  village  runs  the  jest. 

He  stands  unmoved  amidst  the  rest 
A  kill-joy  hated  much  is  he. 
Yet  fain  Zerotes  loved  would  be. 

Of  noble,  thoughtftil,  geoeroot,  bold, 
Zerotes  lists  not  to  be  told; 
Tell  him  of  those  who  do  ante. 
And  suffer  for't,  you  give  him  bliss. 
Speak  of  the  reckless  and  absurd. 
He  echoes  each  detractive  word. 
No  gentle  commentator  he. 
And  yet  he  fiiin  beloved  would  be. 

Cold,  timid,  buttoned  up,  And  grim. 
Few  e'er  have  been  oblifftd  to  him; 
Yet  while  he  does  so  littM  good. 
He  Ulks  of  men's  ingratitode— 
Ungrateful,  you  may  well  believt, 
For  (kvors  that  they  ne'er  reoeive— 
Yet  though  a-misaiithrope  it  he, 
Zerotes  fain  beloved  would  be. 


Self-love,  0,  what  a  witoh  tboa  art. 
What  tricks  thou  plaveet  with  the  heart! 
To  keep  this  wisest  of  mankind 
To  one  small  piece  of  wisdom  blind; 
In  cheerless  life,  day  after  day. 
To  make  him  waste  himself  away. 
Seeing  not  what  a  child  oan  see; 
.  The  unloving  ne'er  beloved  can  be! 

[From  an  elegant  volume,  entitled  Poitie 
Triflet,  by  Thomas  £.  Hiokey.  Amidst  the 
host  of  the  followers  of  Tennyson  and  LongfeU 
low,  we  hail  with  mueh  pleasure  one  who  ap- 
pears more  inclined  to  eoltiTate  theeommon- 
sente  mood,  now  too  mooh  n^^eeted.»£D.] 

— CiUai^frs'  Jaurnai. 
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Trom  Framr^s  Bfagudne. 
THE  CURATE  OP  EDENHOLM. 
It  18  a  trite  remark  that  the  ranks  of  the 
English  aristocracjr,  with  all  their  exclusive- 
neHH,  arc  yet  open  to  every  Englishman. 
Trite  though  it  be,  it  must  always  be  strik- 
ing ;  like  other  trite  sayings  indeed,  it  is  trite 
because  it  is  striking ;  a  fact  so  remarkable, 
that  evcr}'hody  thinks  it  worth  noticing ;  and 
thence  it  becomes  trite.  That  cold,  haughty 
aristocracy,  so  far  removed  from  the  common 
life  of  common  people,  which  Englishmen  are 
nevertheless  so  proud  of, — why  are  they 
proud  of  it  ?  Because  of  its  ^oble  lineage 
and  long  pedigrees?  These  are  something, 
but  not  enough  to  satisfy  a  people  who  have 
cashiered  in  turn  Plantagenet  and  Stuart 
Because  of  it.s  very  haughtiness  ?  because 
men  arc  full  of  paradox,  and  love  the  pride 
which  they  profess  to  abhor  ?  Something  in 
this,  tea ;  yet  were  a  proud  aristocracy  ipso 
facto  stable,  many  lordly  houses  long  since 
swept  away  would  still  be  flourishing  among 
us.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  proud,  exclu- 
sive, cold,  distant  English  aristocracy  is  not 
only  tolerated  but  loved  ?  for  tolerated  it 
would  not  be  if  it  were  not  loved.  Because, 
with  all  its  pride  and  all  its  exclusiveness  to 
those  beyond  its  pale,  that  pale  is,  notwith- 
standing, open  to  all.  Any  laborer's  son  who 
has  a  turn  for  study  may  go  to  school  and 
college,  become  a  clergyman  or  a  lawyer,  and 
die  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or 'Chancellor 
of  England.  And  not  only  is  this  possible, 
but  it  has  actually  happened, — has  happened 
often  enough  to  make  everybody  feel  that  it 
is  not  impossible  in  the  case  of  himself,  or 
some  one  of  those  nearest  to  him.  The  gulf 
between  a  farmer's  boy  and  a  mitre  does  in- 
deed seem  immeasurable ;  but  the  gulf  be- 
tween a  farmer's  boy  and  priests'  orders  is 
one  which  it  needs  no  peculiarly  smg^ne  im- 
agination to  overleap,  and  once  a  priest,  it  is 
no  longer  ridiculous,  or  monstrous,  or  very 
highly  improbable  for  the  farmer's  boy  to 
dream  of  dying  at  Lambeth,  the  first  subject 
in  the  realm.  The  Church  is  the  medium  in 
which  the  different  classes  of  English  society 
most  nearly  approach  each  other.  The  pre- 
mier peer  of  the  land  cannot,  by  the  rules  of 
society,  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  poorest  cler- 
gyman as  a  gentleman,  belonging,  in  fact,  to 
the  same  great  order  as  himself;  many  of 
the  lowest  of  the  people — using  the  term 
lowest  to  signify  worldly  dzcumitances — ha?e 
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become,  and  are  daily  becoming,  clergymen. 
Alternations  of  rank,  worldly  exaltation— 
these  have  been  for  centuries  the  ground  of 
all  romance ;  no  wonder,  thfn,  that  in  the  re- 
gion common  to  the  two  great  sections  of 
English  society,  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor  par* 
sons  should  be  found  the  hero  of  many  a  true 
romance,  as  thrilling,  though  perhaps  leas 
turbulent,  than  any  furnished  in  former  days 
by  the  caprice  of  war  or  the  'Ups  and  downs 
of  chivalry. 

More  than  one  generation  has  passed  away 
since  Ellen  Warner  was  married  to  Mr.  Kaw- 
den,  the  priest  of  Edenholm.  It  was  not 
considered  a  great  match  for  Ellen,  though 
she  was  but  a  shepherd's  daughter,  and  her 
husband  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. For  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Cumberland  those  shepherds  have  or  had  (for 
times  change  even  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
shepherds  are  a  decaying  race)  an  aristocratic 
rank  of  their  own,  such  as  the  reader  of 
Wordsworth  will  be  able  to  understand.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  parson  in  those  out-of- 
the-way  places  was  no  very  great  man.  A 
**  scholar  and  a  gentleman  "  would  rather  wait 
many  years  for  a  living  than  settle  down  to  a 
life-long  banishment  from  the  great  world 
such  as  was  entailed  by  undertaking  the  spir- 
itual charge  of  a  small,  comparatively  wealthy 
congregation  dwelling  in  a  few  scattered 
farm-looking  houses  on  a  hill  side  in  Cumber- 
land ;  and  consequently  these  benefices  were 
filled  up  by  men  who,  for  the  most  part, 
could  certainly  not  be  called  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  B^ 
view  some  time  ago  drew  a  harsh  but  probih 
bly  a  true  picture  of  **  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  among  the  mountains."  Poor  men  with- 
out a  college  education,  too  often  without  any 
sufficient  education  of  any  kind,  are  ordained 
as  **  literate  persons,"  to  fulfil  duties  which 
their  more  polished  and  better  qualifier 
brethren  do  not  choose  to  undertake.  Buried 
in  the  seclusion  of  a  remote  mountain  dis- 
trict, a  few  years  suffice  to  rub  off  whatever 
little  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  they  onoe* 
possessed,  and  with  this  knowledge  vanishes 
ail  claim  to  superiority  over  their  flock.  They 
become  pastors  in  a  literal  rather  than  a 
Inetapborieal  sense.  They  read  the  Church 
service  and  a  homily  on  Sunday ;  on  wedt- 
days  they  range  the  hills,  look  after  sheep-^ 
absolute  matter-of-fact  muttons — attend  fiiirs, 
even  u  other  men.    They  perform  baptismSy 
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marriages,  and  burials,  as  part  of  their  yoca- 
tionjust  as  the  bone-setter  seta  bones  and 
the  furrier  shoes  horses  and  doctors  cattle ; 
but  for  the  resl^  they  differ  not  firom  their 
neighbors ;  in  the  field,  at  the  board,  som^ 
times  even  in  the  public  house,  the  parson  is 
hail  fellow  well  met,  with  the  poorest  of  his 
parishioners. 

Therefore  nobody  was  surprised  when  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Warner,  one  of  the  most 
well  to  do  statesmen  in  the  township,  mar- 
ried the  Rey.  £.  Rawden,  nor  thought  the 
girl  particularly  fortunate — ^indeed,  the  par- 
SOD  was  esteemed  the  lucky  one  of  the  two 
by  his  neighbors,  in  having  won  so  firugal,  so 
lirtuous,  and  withal  so  fair,  a  wife ;  and  in 
this  matter,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  neighbors 
judged  wisely.  Ellen  Warner  was  not  per- 
haps a  conventional  "  child  of  nature,"  but 
^e  was  something  better — a  true  north-coun- 
try Englishwoman.  If  we  cannot  with  hon- 
esty paint  her  as  an  enthusiastio  timid  daugh- 
ter of  the  Mist,  loving  and  almost  commun- 
ing with  the  mountains^  among  which  she 
dwelt,  interesting  in  the  simplicity  of  inno- 
cent barbarism,  yet  she  was  indeed  a  crea- 
ture more  intelligible,  as  much  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  hardly  less  rare.  The  intercourse 
with  rocks  and  streams  had  not  imparted  ro- 
mance to  her  language,  or  any  strange  un- 
worldliness  to  her  habits  and  thoughts ;  she 
like  her  neighbors,  thought  little  of  the  beau- 
tiful country  in  which  she  lived,  scarcely  knew 
the  names  of  the  hills,  never  ascended  them, 
except  on  business,  to  carry  a  message  to  her 
father,  or  to  assist  him  while  engaged  in  his 
daily  duty  on  the  feUs ;  admiration  of  scenery 
18  the  result  generally  of  leisure  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  simple  and  unsophisticated  peas- 
ant has  less  of  the  feeling  than  is  commonly 
attributed  to  him.  But  it  were  indeed  false 
to  say  that  intercourse  with  rocks  and  streams 
bad  no  inflOence  -  on  Ellen's  mind.  They 
never  afforded  her  a  tourist's  raptures,  nor 
the  higher  pleasures  of  an  artist ;  yet  it  was 
not  in  vain  that  the  solemn  mountains  had 
looked  down  upon  her  from  her  childhood, 
and  that  the  pure  streams  had  daily  run  their 
joyous  course  before  her  eyes.  She  partici- 
pated in  the  strength  and  native  truth  pf  the 
mie,  the  purity  of  the  other.  Simple,  vigor- 
ous, sprightly,  active  in  body  and  mind,  above 
all  sensible  and  true,  such  an  one  was  Ellen, 
— the  best  daughter,  the  most  careful  and 
thriving  housewife — for  her  mother  had  long 
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been  dead,  and  she  kept  her  father's  hom( 
and  withal  the  prettiest  girl,  in  Edenholm. 

Edward  Rawden  was  no  stranger  to  the 
place  when  he  came  to  it^as  pastor.  He  was 
the  inheritor  of  some  acres  and  a  flock  of 
sheep ;  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  valley 
— an  equal  among  equals;  had  evinced  a 
transient  inclination  for  studious  pursuits  as  a 
boy,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had  been 
slightly  educated,  and  then  struggled  into  or- 
ders, nobody  exactly  knew  how.  All  literary 
interest  had  long  since  subsided  in  him  when 
he  was  ordained ;  and  at  the  time  he  mar- 
ried Ellen  he  was  as  complete  a  shepherd  as 
her  fiither  was,  looked  after  his  farm  and  his 
flock  in  shepherd's  dress  during  the  week, 
and  only  put  on  a  suit  of  rusty  black  to  hurry 
through  a  formal  service  to  a  thin  congrega- 
tion on  Sunday. 

The  marriage  between  him  and  Ellen  was, 
it  must  be  allowed,  a  marriage  of  conve- 
nience on  both  sides ;  for  such  marriages 
there  are,  if  the  truth  is  known,  in  remote 
valleys,  no  less  than  in  dissipated  capitals. 
Ellen  was  her  father's  heiress ;  she  and  Ed- 
ward Rawden  had  known  each  other  all  their 
lives,  liked  each  other,  were  equals  in  worldly 
wealth  and  (at  least,  in  the  only  worid  they 
knew  or  were  likely  to  know  of)  in  worldly 
rank,  and  so  they  married :  a  sober,  sensible, 
matter-of-fistct,  terrible  unromantic  sort  of 
business. 

But  who*  shall  venture  to  call  any  fact,  any 
event  in  a  human  life,  dull  or  unromantic  P 
That  marriage  and  its  consequences — how  did 
it  influence  the  fate  of  those  concerned  in  it, 
of  those  as  yet  unborn !  Edward  Rawden, 
always  a  poor  creature,  did  not  improve  as  he 
grew  older.  He  was  not  much  to  be  blamed, 
considering  his  .position,  for  choosing  to  be 
a  farmer  rather  than  a  dezgyman ;  but  he 
began  gradually  to  fidl  into  the  worst  ways 
of  his  farming  neighbors— to  lounge,  and  to 
gossip,  and  to  drink,  till  he  got  to  be  known, 
not  as  a  clergyman,  nor  yet  u  a  farmer  and 
shepherd,  but  as  a  boon  companion.  And 
according  to  the  mysterious  oxiler  of  human 
destinies,  the  more  he  declined,  the  more  did 
Ellen  rise.  Her  pure  nature  revolted  from 
sensuality :  she  had,  with  rare  good  fortune, 
seldom  witnessed  it  in  the  house  of  her 
father— a  frugal,  temperate,  much-respected 
man.  It  shocked  her  so,  that  she  iock 
refuge  in  the  purest  and  highest  recesses  of 
her  own  nature;  and  so  fliculties  before  la- 
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tent  were  drawn  out  She  might  have  Hved 
and  died  a  sentibley  good-natured,  simple- 
hearted  gill,  and  this  would  have  been  well. 
But  Ellen  was  destined  for  a  bitter  and  more 
painful  lot.  Whatever  wa^  best  and  most 
refined  in  her  was  roused,  not  merely  by  the 
sight  of  her  husband's  vice,  but  by  the  daily 
battle  which  she  was  forced  to  fight  against 
it,  against  herself  for  his  sake,  and,^  worst  of 
all,  sometimes  against  him  for  her  children's 
sake ;  for  ten  years  after  her  marriage  found 
Ellen  the  mother  of  two  sons — Richard  and 
Francis,  eight  and  six  years  old.  Francis, 
the  younger,  was  her  heart's  treasure — the 
one  idol  which  that  poor  woman,  in  the  forti- 
tude of  her  daily  conflict;  allowed  herself  as 
a  solace  to  her  weakness.  He  was  a  beauti- 
ful boy,  with  his  mother's  comely  features, 
with  that  rosy  strength  which  is  the  heritage 
of  mountain  children ;  and  in  him  the  intel- 
lectual s])ark  which  rested  for  a  short  time 
upon  his  father's  youth,  seemed  to  have  kin- 
dled a  more  enduring  light.  And  so  Ellen 
lived,  her  self-control,  her  patience,  and  her 
wisdom  daily  tried  in  striving  to  keep  at  one 
the  discordant  elements  of  a  husband's  neg- 
lect, a  father's  evil  example,  and  children's 
innocence  ;  her  intellectual  faculties  long 
dormant,  spurred  into  activity  by  the  emu- 
lous quickness  of  her  darling  child ;  a  secret 
dread  lest  the  time  should  come  when  he 
had  outgrown  her  best  instructions.  Of 
course  the  time  did  come :  sadly  and  reluc- 
tantly she  recognized  it,  but  once  recognized, 
she  never  rested  till  she  had  made  the  sac- 
rifice required  of  her.  The  child  must  be  ed- 
ucated ;  he  had  talents  which  must  not  be 
buried  among  mountain  sheep-tracts :  but  his 
education  involved  separation  from  herself. 
Honor  be  given  to  England,  that  the  poorest 
can,  in  almost  all  cases,  find  an  opening  for 
ability  and  diligence.  Ellen  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  friends,  who,  perceiving  that 
the  superiority  of  Francis  to  most  boys  of  his 
age  or  station  was  more  than  a  mere  mater- 
nal conceit,  undertook  to  provide  for  his  ed- 
ucation ;  80  at  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
London,  to  a  good  school,  where,  as  the  son 
of  a  poor  clergyman — and  poor  indeed  his 
father  was  by  his  own  fault  &st  becoming — 
he  received  a  good  education,  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Poor  Ellen !  Here,  then,  seemed  to 
be  the  end  of  her  care  and  strife ;  this  the 
mocking  answer  to  her  petitions  to  her 
friends  to  do  that  for  her  boy  which,  being 
done,  had  made  her  life  a  blaiik. 
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And  at  first,  wheia  she  had  still  to  bear  tke 
unl^ndness  of  her  husband,  sullenly  com- 
plaining that  efforts  were  made  for  the  chil4 
which  were  never  attempted  for  him :  when 
she  had  still  to  endure  his  fierce,  intoxicated 
violence,  still  to  labor  at  the  dreary  task  of 
keeping  from  his  example  and  his  influence 
the  son  that  was  yet  left  to  her  ;  and  when, 
sick  at  heart  with  this  unprofitable  and  seem- 
ingly unending  toil,  she  went  to  the  room 
where  Francis  had  slept,  and,  reclining  on 
his  little  bed,  looking  at  the  few  treasured 
books  by  the  help  of  which  she  had  so 
labored  to  teach  him  more  than  she  herself 
knew,  thought  that  Francis  himself  waf 
among  strangers,  learning  to  know  and  to 
love  them ;  that  he  was  among  those  of  a 
different  position  in  life  to  his  home  neigh- 
bors, beginning  to  feel  himself  one  of  them, 
and  thus  to  be  separated  from  her,  not  only 
by  distanc^,  but  by  a  yet  wider  gap,  by  class; 
thought  of  him  whose  childhood  was  abso- 
lutely gone  from  her  forever,  who,  if  ever  he 
came  back,  would  come,  not  as  the  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  boy  she  loved,  but  grown 
and  passed  on  into  another  stage  of  exilt* 
ence, — then  her  burden  seemed  more  heavy 
than  she  could  bear,  and  she  thought  she 
could  no  longer  live  beneath  it  But  she  did 
live,  and  with  life  came  other  thoughts  and 
better  hopes.  Her  first  ambition  revived, 
now  strengthened  by  more  probable  circum- 
stances. Francis  should  be  a  gentleman} 
and  it  were  but  poor  philosophy  to  sneer  at 
the  vanity  or  the  meanness  of  an  aspiration 
which  was,  at  any  rate,  able  to  console  an 
otherwise  broken-hearted  mother. 

Meanwhile  Francis  seemed  likely  to  fulfil 
all  her  hopes.  He  worked  well;  ripening 
years  did  justice  to  her  early  discernment  of 
his  great  ability  ,*  he  was  not  only  tolerated 
as  an  equal,  but  caressed  as  a  favorite  by  hi& 
gentlemen  schoolfellows,  and  better  than  all, 
together  with  all  this,  he  wrote  firequent  let- 
ters to  his  mother,  the  memory  of  whom  he 
seemed  still  to  cherish  as  his  guardian  angd, 
and  still,  though ^tting  an  old  boy,  to  cling 
to  with  a  child's  worship.  Ellen  was  sup- 
ported now  by  her  hope  even  more  than  she 
had  been  by  the  sight  and  presence  of  her 
darling.  Her  home  task  became  not  lighter 
but  heavier;  for  Richard  as  he  grew  up 
seemed  more  likely  to  follow  in  the  ways  of 
his  fiither  than  of  his  mother  or  of  Francis, 
but  netertheless  her  brow  was  less  clouded 
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than  it  had  heen ;  and  with  all  her  old  gentle- 
ness and  firmness  there  was  also  more  than 
her  old  cheerfulness ;  and  perhaps  she  might 
have  been  called  happy  could  she  but  have 
rested  content  with  the  portion  of  happiness 
which  she  had.  But  which  of  mortals  has 
yet  "attained  to  this  degree  of  wisdom  ? 
Fate  has  smiled  scornfully  from  the  begin- 
ning and  will  do  so  to  the  end,  at  the  infatu- 
ation of  men  who  thinking  to  mend  their 
lot  hasten  to  their  ruin.  It  was  five  years 
after  Francis  went  to  school  that  the  friends 
who  had  sent  him  there  jielded  to  Ellen's 
importunity,  and  had  him  down  to  Cumber- 
land for  his  Christmas  holidays.  For  months 
beforehand  the  day  of  his  arrival  wa^  calcu- 
lated, looked  forward  to,  dwelt  upon,  and 
expected  with  sickening  eagerness.  It  came, 
and  with  it  the  end  of  poor  Ellen's  short 
dream  of  happiness :  the  spell  was^roken ; — 
Francis  recoiled  with  disgust  from  society  and 
wayvS  of  life  which  the  refinement  of  his 
school  habits  and  companionship  had  made 
unbearable  to  him.  His  mother  was  his  sole 
companion — he  still  loved  her,  and  her  re- 
fined nature  was  the  only  compensation  he 
could  find  in  Edenholm  for  the  refined  man- 
ners which  he  missed.  But  even  towards 
her  his  feelings  were  •  all  changed :  the 
mother  to  whom  his  child's  worship  had  clung 
was  gone ;  here  was  one  whom  he  respected, 
"whom  he  felt  grateful  to,  whom  he  pitied — 
hard  lot  in  itself  when  the  son  has  to  pity 
the  mother  whom  he  earnestly  endeavored  to 
love  : — but  even  in  his  intercourse  with  her, 
difierence  of  manner,  of  association,  of  all 
standard  of  compihrison,  created  a  breach  be- 
tween them,  the  more  painful  and  irritating 
because  the  mother  knew  it  not,  and  the  son 
knowing  too  well,  was  bitterly  ashamed  of  it 
To  Francis  it  was  a  greater  relief  than  he 
dared  own  to  himself  when  the  holidays  were 
ended  and  he  returned  to  London.  Ellen 
saw  him  depart  with  unutterable  misgivings ; 
and  with  a  heart  yet  more  sad,  with  a  brow 
clouded  over  in  gloom  never  again  to  be  al- 
together lightened,  she  turned  to  her  home 
duties,  as  she  had  done  when  Francis  first 
left  her,  a  little,  fair-haired  child,  crying  bit- 
terly for  her  loss,  returning  to  her  love  for 
love  five  years  before. 

Four  years  longer  Francis  continued  at 
ichool :  pondering  much,  now  that  he  under- 
stood it,  over  his  position  in  life.  He,  too, 
felt  it  now  absolutely  necessary  to  his  happi- 
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ness  to  be  a  gentleman.  The  same  amoition 
which  bad  moved  all  the  loving,  self-sacri- 
ficing springs  of  his  mother's  heart  sat  vnth 
a  sterner  aspect  upon  him.  The  lesson  of 
class  distinction  is  soon  learnt.  Francis  felt 
that  he  must  either  be  different  from  all  his 
schoolfellows— different  from  all  he  himself 
cared  for— or  different  firom  his  family.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  thought  of  his 
mother  cost  him  no  pang,  or  that  he  deliber- 
ately rejected  her  as  inconsistent  with  his 
dreams  of  advancement :  he  was  not  more 
cold  or  selfish  than  others,  but  vanity  and 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  joined  to  something 
of  a  nobler  ambitiouj  ruled  him  as  they 
rule  others :  he  worked  hard,  for  he  felt  that 
on  his  exertions  depended  his  position,  and 
tacitly  his  family.  Even  his  mother  fell 
away  more  and  more  from  the  scope  of  his 
interest  and  considerations ;  his  letters  to  her 
became  fewer,  shorter,  and  more  formal. 

His  good  looks  and  agreeable  manner  in- 
creased his  temptation.'  Had  he  been  gross 
or  awkward,  talent  alone  might  not  have 
sufficed  to  obliterate,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
schoolfellows,  the  recollection  of  the  poor, 
coarsely-clothed,  broad-ispeaking  Cumberland 
lad  who  had  been  sent  to  town  by  rich 
patrons,  and  kept  there  on  charity.  But  he 
was  a  favorite  in  all  society— of  a  good  pres- 
ence, a  gentlemanly  manner,  and,  after  all,  a 
clergyman's  son.  This  last  fact  he  began 
more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  In  circles  where  nothing  of  his  history 
was  known,  he  became  gradually  not  ashamed 
to  make  use  of  the  accidental  advantage  of 
his  fiEither's  holding  an  oflSce  which  he  dis- 
graced, while  he  shrank  firom  all  mention, 
and  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  thought,  of 
his  noble-hearted  mother,  who  had  died  to 
all  joy  for  his  sake.  Sad  confession!  yet 
those  who  know  the  world  and  their  own 
hearts  best  will  think  most  leniently  of 
Francis. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  />btained  an  ex- 
hibition, which  enabled  him,  with  some  slight 
assistance,  to  proceed  to  the  University ;  and 
one  year  afterwards  he  obtained  a  scholarship 

at College,  Cambridge,  which  for  the 

term  of  his  undergraduate  career  put  him,  by 
the  help,  of  a  severe  economy,  such  as  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  practising,  above  the  need 
of  any  assistance  at  alL  About  the  same 
time  he  heard  firom  his  mother — ^whose 
weekly,  loning,  and,  as  Frands  grew  mani- . 
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fMf  more  indifeent,  atmott  beseeching, 
letters  never  failed  to  reaeh  him,  sometimes 
to  soften,  sometimes  to  irritate,  but  most 
often  only  to  occasion  an  mipleasant  but  very 
transient  embarrassment — of  his  father's 
death.  He  could  hardly  conceal  from  him- 
self that  he  felt  this  as  a  relief.  He  had 
never  been  attached  to  his  father — that  indeed 
was  impossible;  and  now,  just  when  he  was 
beconie  for  the  first  time  independent— a 
gentleman  in  his  own  right — ^this  event  oc- 
curred, enabling  him  for  the  future  to  take 
his  position  as  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  free 
from  the  danger  of  unpleasant  inquiries  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  clergyman;  and  generally 
loosening  the  ties  which  held  him  to  his 
family.  To  £Uen  herself,  the  death  of  her 
husband  brought  not  so  much  relief  as  a 
change  of  sorrows.  Her  eldest  son  had 
turned  out  ill,  left  home,  enlisted,  and  since' 
died  in  a  foreign  country;  and  now  she  was 
left  alone  to  brood  over  the  grief  of  an  un- 
requited love— to  mourn  for  her  son  estranged 
from^  her ;  that  son  whom  she  had  so  loved, 
and  who  had  so  loved  her ;  by  the  thought  of 
whom  alone  her  gloomy  life  had  been  for  a 
while  cheered.  She  f^  his  alienation  the 
more  bitterly  now  that  her  mind  was  not 
diverted  by .  the  arduous  struggles  which, 
while  her  husband  lived,  were  renewing 
themselves  daily;  she  remembered  her  old 
desire  that  Francis  should  rise  above  his  sta- 
tion, and  it  was  strange  how  she  still  clung  to 
this  desire,  and  still  derived  a  certain  pleasure 
in  the  apparent  approaching  ftdfilment  of  it, 
even  while  perceiving  and  feeling  so  keenly 
what  it  had  cost  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  career  of  Francis  Rawden 
at  the  University  was  more  than  creditable-^ 
it  was*  brilliant  Living  rigidly  upon  his 
small,  self^amed  income ;  pursuing  his  ambi- 
tion, the  objects  of  which  dilated  more  and 
more  before  him  as  he  still  pressed  forward, 
and  seemed  to  find  all  within  his  reach ;  a 
man  of  maik  beyond  the  waUs  of  his  ovm 
college,  he  took  high  University  honors,  and 
was  confident  of  obtaining  a  Fellowship  which 
would  confirm  his  independence  fbr  life.  The 
Fellowship  was  open  to  con^tition ;  but  so 
great  had  been  Francis  Rawden's  University 
successes,  his  superiority  to  his  present  rivals 
so  decided,  that  everybody  looked  upon  the 
event  as  certain  before  the  tion  had 

commenced.    He  himself       y  <         nI  1 
own  success,  beoausa  it  waa  10         boo 
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an  olgect  to  be  lightly  regarded  as  certain. 
If  he  obtained  the  Fellowship  he  was  started 
in  life,  and  might  trust  to  himself  to  hold  Ma 
way  thereafter ;  but  if  he  failed,  all  his  previ- 
ous successes  were  nothing.  His  old  patrons 
were  imable  any  longer  to  help  him;  his 
scholarship  was  on  the  point  of  expiring ;  hia 
small  inheritance,  reduced  by  his  fiither's  mii^ 
conduct,  might  support  him  as  a  fiurmer  at 
Edenholm,  but  certainly  not  as  a  graduate 
at  the  University.  All  depended  upon  thia 
one  cast 

It  wanted  still  six  weeks  to  the  day  of  ex- 
amination when  he  received  a  letter  from  hia 
mother,  saying  that  she  was  ill,  and  rather 
hinting  her  wish  than  absolutely  requestmg 
that  he  would  come  down  and  see  her.  He^ 
thinking  lightly  of  tBe  illness,  and  irritated 
at  the  request,  wrote  back,  in  a  strain  move 
cold  than  usual,  that  his  affiurs  made  it  abso- 
lutely impKOSsible  fbr  him  to  leave  his  college 
lifb  at  that  time.  He  received  a  sad,  medk 
acknowledgment  of  this  refbsal;  Ellen  had 
been  used  to  disappointment,  and  hardly  ex- 
pected anything  else.  But  she  grew  worse; 
and  believing  herself  to  be  dying,  could  no 
longer  refrain,  andvrrote  one  more  earnest 
appeal  to  her  beloved  son.  Alhthe  old  days 
returned  to  her  as  she  wrote.  The  litde 
Franda  whom  she  taught  to  read,  and  whose 
quickness  she  so  soon  detected;  the  chUd 
clinging  to  her  with  a  love  greater  than  her 
ovm ;  the  days  when  her  lifb  had  been  bound 
up  in  his  smiles  and  tears,  his  childish  joys 
and  sorrows ;  his  departure,  and  her  then  im- 
portunity that  ahe  might  see  him  again ;— aU 
this  pressed  upon  her,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
her  heart  she  conjured  him  by  the  long  knre 
she  had  borne. him  to  come  to  her.  Still 
there  was  no  word'of  reproach  fbr  his  palpa- 
ble long-continued  indifference;  tm 
the  end  of  her  letter,  wl 
thoughts  firom  the  past  she 
to  the  preset,  to  the  c  < 

prospects  of  her  son— «  0  .1  ic 
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all  events  to  go.  But  even  as  he  so  resolved, 
some  trivial  speech  made  by  a  careless  by- 
stander recalled  hm  to  a  full  sense  of  the 
sweets  of  that  triumph,  and  in  that  moment 
the  tempter  rushed  in  and  overcame  him. 
Excuses  followed ;  he  dwelt  on  the  latter 
part  of  his  mother's  letter :  he  was  but  obey- 
ing her  wishes ;  after  all,  his  success  was  her 
success.  She  could  not  understand  his  posi- 
tion, or  she  would  never  have  asked  him  to 
come ;  he  would  go  home  directly  after  the 
election.  And  so  he  wrote  a  kind  letter  to 
his  mother — more  like  one  of  his  old  boy- 
letters  than  he  had  written  for  many  a  long 
day,  saying  he  could  not  come  yet.  Of  all 
the  bitter  tears  wrung  from  poor  Ellen  in  her 
painful  life,  the  tear  which  fell  when  she  first 
found  that  she  was  t6  see  her  son  no  more, 
was  the  bitterest  Then  consolation  followed 
in  the  tone  of  his  letter :  for  days  she  kept 
it  by  her,  and  read  it  over  again  and  again ; 
and  with  a  scarcely  conscious  purpose  of  dis- 
tinction, placed  it  at  last  in  the  cherished 
heap  of  his  early  school  letters,  and  not  with 
those  of  more  recent  years.  Those  early 
school  letters  and  this  latest  one  of  all  were 
her  daily  study ;  they  were  to  her  all  that 
was  tangible  of  her  former  idoL  The  last 
few  days  of  her  life  were  perhaps  happier 
than  )Emy  she  had  known  since  the  time  when 
Francis  first  returned  to  her  from  school: 
still  thankfully  enjo)ing  and  lingering  over 
this  fiunt  gleam  of  happiness  that  shone  with 
its  feeble  light  across  her  dark  life  of  sorrow, 
Ellen  Rawden  died. 

The  examination-day  arrived.  If  Francis 
was  excited,  nobody  else  was — ^his  success 
was  regarded  as  so  certain.  He  himself  felt 
his  hopes  rise  directly  ^e  work  had  begun ; 
he  felt  more  and  more  confident  till,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  a  letter  was  put  into  his 
hand,  the  writing  of  which  he  did  not  recog- 
nise. He  opened  it  mechanically,  and  found 
a  hrief,  business-like  announcement  of  his 
mother's  death.  Then  remorse  rushed  upon 
him — remorse  that  had  never  entirely  let  him 
alone,  but  which  had  been  put  off  by  resolu- 
tions of  future  alteration  of  conduct.  **  First 
gain  my  object " — so  he  had  calculated — **  and 
then  I  will  make  amends  for  all  former  un- 
kindness.**  But  now  he  could  never  make 
amends :  death  stood  betweem  him  and  any 
possible  change  of  conduct.  He  tried  to  put 
the  thought  altogether  away  from  him ;  but 
the  burden  of   shame,  gradually  mingling 
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with  the  more  tolerable  burden  of  torrow 
and  regret  an^  affectionate  remembrance, 
weighed  him  down  more  and  more ;  he  was 
seized  with  %  sudden  loathing  for  the  objects 
which  he  had  been  so  long  pursuing ;  he  con- 
cluded the  paper  on  which  he  was  engaged 
abruptly,  and  virtually  abandoned  the  con- 
test, which  was  ultimately  decided,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one  except  himself,  against 
him.  He  was  neither  surprised  nor  moved. 
One  thought  alone  possessed  him — his  mother 
was  dead.  He  ^fiew  that  in  that  fact,  whicii 
lay  on  him  with  a  bewildering  weight,  was  in- 
volved a  mine  of  bitter  reflections,  which  as 
yet  he  dared  not  face.  He  travelled  down 
forthwith  to  Cumberland,  and  reached  Eden- 
holm  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  his 
mother's  funeral ;  she  was  buried  that  after- 
noon. It  was  late  vrinter;  the  mountains 
covered  with  snow ;  the  trees  leafless ;  no  sign 
of  leaf  or  flower ;  but  yet  there  was  that  silent, 
conscious  presence  of  vitality  which  foreruns 
the  actual  spring.  And  as  Francis  saw  the 
coffin  lowered  into  the  grave  by  the  side  of 
his  father's,  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  under- 
stood it  all.  That  grief  whieh  he  had  known 
was  to  come,  but  which  as  yet  he  had  not 
comprehended,  now  burst  upon  him.  Turn- 
ing homeward  to  the  deserted  house,  he  saw 
it  yet  more  plainly.  His  letters,  so  treasured 
— with  that  division,  so  full  of  silent  reproach, 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  ones;  the 
picture  of  himself  taken  when  a  child ;  his 
old  lesson-books, — all  these  told  a  plain  tale 
not  to  be  mistaken.  He  saw  his  mother's  life 
of  sorrow,  with  its  one  hope,  and  that  hope 
blighted  by  his  selfishness.  He  thought  of 
her  in  that  small  room,  thinking  of  him, 
vnriting  to  him,  longing  for  him ;  and  of  him- 
self, in  his  far-off,  busy,  amused  life,  ashamed 
of,  shrinking  from,  repelling  her  love.  Going 
into  the  tillage,  he  saw  more.  He  saw  the 
empty  church,  the  full  ]niblio-house,  the 
neglected  school,  the  ignorant,  dissolute  in- 
habitants testifying  against  the  neglect  and 
the  vice  of  that  father  of  whom,  for  the  sake 
of  his  position,  he  had  been  proud.  And  then 
he  understood  that  the  whole  plan  of  his  life 
had  been  meaq,  paltr}',  and  selfish ;  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  treasures  of  his  acquired 
knowledge  seemed  worthless,  as  he  perceived 
that  they  had  been  heaped  up,  not  for  his 
fellow-men,  but  for  himself;  then,  in  a  word, 
he  saw,  in  the  full  contrast  of  his  mother's  life 
and  his  own,  the  infinite  difEsrence  between 
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selfishness  and  love.  Many  days  he  mused 
oh  these  things  in  the  lonely  house  and  by 
his  mother's  grave ;  and  if  grief  and  penitence 
can  change  a  man,  then  Francis  Rawden  was 
truly  changed. 

He  returned  to  the  University,  but  his  mind 
was  made  up,  and  his  sojourn  there  was  brief. 
For  a  year  he  took  pupils,  obtaining  them 
without  difficulty,  for  his  fame  as  a  scholar 
survived  his  retirement  from  society ;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  with  some  slight  sum 
saved  from  his  earnings  as  a  tutor,  to  be 
added  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  went 
down  again  to  Edenholm. 

We  hear  much  of  missions  to  distant  lands, 
and  we  pay  just  honor  to  those  who  labor  in 
them;  but  Uiere  are  missions  nearer  home 
that  are  less  thought  of— missionaries  amongst 
us  whose  lot  is  none  the  easier  because  it  is 
obscure.    Francis  Bawden  took  orders,  and 
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obtained  after  some  years  the  cure  which  his 
father  had  held  before  him.  To  that  work  he 
devoted  himself,  living  as  his  father  had  done 
in  one  sense — an  equal  among  equals  in  respect 
of  wealth  and  station ;  but,  unlike  his  father, 
devoting  all  his  energies,  talent,  and  learning 
to  the  care  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived.  He  never  went  or  looked  beyond  that 
valley;  his  ambition  lay  mortified  in  his 
mother's  grave :  but  surely  her  purer  ambi- 
tion for  her  son  was  more  than  realized.  He 
did  indeed,  in  good  works  and  labors  of  love, 
rise  above,  not  his  class  alone^  but  the  gr^at 
number  of  the  children  of  men :  nor  were  his 
labors  unfruitful.  When,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty,  Francis  was  laid  beside  his  parents, 
it  was  amid  the  deep,  heartfelt  lamentations 
of  that  sturdy  mountain  race  among  whom 
he  had  built  up,  not  merely  the  Church  of 
England,  but  indeed  the  Church  of  God. 

W.  D.  A. 


<*  IN  REMniBRAHCS  01  BOUOLISS  JERBOLD." 

<^At  the  death  of  Mf.  Jerrold  in  June  last,  it 
was  -understood  that  his  surviving  fiimily  were 
left  in  a  condition  far  short  of  penury,  but  which 
yet  scarcely  reached  that  pitch  of  comfort  in 
wl'.'ch  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  deceased 
were  anxious  to  see  them  placed.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Charles  Dickens  came  forward, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  literary 
and  other  friends,  gave  a  series  of  amateur  the- 
atrical performances,  readings  and  lectures,  as 
he  delicately  said,  **  in  remembrance  of  Doug- 
lass Jerrold."  These  were  so  heartily  patro- 
niied  by  the  public,  that  before  the  end  of 
August  two  thousand  pounds  had  been  realized 
and  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  government 
annuity  for  Mrs.  Jerrold  and  her  unmarried 
daughter. 

Taking  this  pleasant  little  affair  in  connection 
with  the  similar  exertions  mode  by  Mr.  Thaak- 
eray  and  others  not  long  since  in  behalf  of  the 
widow  of  Angus  B.  Reach,  we  feel  prompted 
to  remark  the  increased  power  and  influence  of 
literary  men  in  our  day,  and  the  greatly  im- 
proved mutual  feeling  now  existing  amongst 
them.  Forty  years  ago,  there  was  neither  this 
power  for  good,  nor  the  inclination  so  to  use  it. 
In  an  earlier  age,  the  descendants  even  of  a 
Milton  had  to  be  sought  fbr  after  a  few  years  in 
the  haunts  of  humble  lifis.  Now,  a  Dickens  or 
a  Thackeray  comes  in  like  an  angelic  messenger, 
and  with  the  lovins  heart  of  one,  to  re-illumine 
the  desolated  hearth  of  their  less  fortunate  lite- 
rary-con/*rf  ret.  Nothing,  we  believe,  could  be 
further  m)m  the  hearts  of  theaa  men  than  the  de- 
sire to  see  their  acts  of  this  kind  noted ;  hot  it  has 
appeared  to  ns  that  the  Jerrold  BsmembraDoe  in 


particular  was  too  remarkable  a  feature  of  lite- 
rary life  in  our  day  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
We,  after  all,  use  not  a  word  of  mere  praise; 
we  desire  to  raise  no  roll  of  applause.  We  only 
poogratolate  Mr.  Dickens,  that,  in  addition  to 
all  the  results  of  his  well-earned  literary  fame» 
he  can  reckon  on  the  power  of  effecting  so 
much  good  to  his  fellow  creatures. — Chamben* 
Journal, 

PRESEBviNG  PISH. — Fish  may  be  preserved  in 
a  dry  state,  and  perfectly  fresh,  by  means  of 
sugar  alone.  Fresh  fish  may  be  thus  kept  for 
some  days,  so  as  to  be  as  good  when  boiled  as  if 
just  caught.  If  dried  and  kept  free  from  moul* 
diness,  there  seems  no  limit  to  their  preservi^ 
tion;  and  they  are  much  more  nntritioos  in  this 
way  than  when  salted.  This  process  is  partieo- 
larly  valuable  in  making  what  is  called  kippend 
salmon ;  and  the  fish  preserved  in  this  manner 
are  far  superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  those 
which  are  salted  or  smoked.  A  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  brown  sugar  are  sufBcient  for  a 
salmon  of  Atc  or  six  pounds*  weight;  and  if 
salt  be  desired,  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  may  be 
added.  Saltpetre  may  be  used  instead  of  salt, 
if  it  be  wished  to  make  the  kipper  hard.^ 
Coo/ey's  Cyclopedia. 

Australia,  with  leisure  and  wealth  enough 
to  encourage  Art,  is  about  to  bestow  its  first 
commission  on  ayonng  sculptor.  A  Aill-length 
figure  of  Mr.  Wentworth,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  inflnential  colonists,  is  to  be  erected  at 
Sydney,  and  the  commission,  we  nnderstandy 
has  been  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Woolner,  the 
soolptor  of  the  fine  bust  of  Tennyson. 
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From  The  Saturday  Reyiew. 
LA  DANIELLA.* 
The  novels  of  George  Sand  are  seldom 
entertaining;  and  the  last  she  has   written, 
La  Daniella,  is  perhaps  less   entertaining 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.     Whatever  may 
be  the  merits  of  the  writer,  it  is  hard  work 
reading  through  two  thick  volumes  of  a  fic- 
tion where  there  is  scarcely  any  plot — where 
the  characters  are  sketched  faintly,  and  hinted 
at  rather  than  fully  delineated — and  where 
there  is  little  to  startle,  amuse,  or  touch  us. 
La  Daniella  has  the  great  fault  which  marks 
all-  the  recent  productions  of  George  Sand — 
it  is  very  much  too  long.     It  is  spun  out  with 
an  audacious  prolixity,  as  if  the  writer  were 
amusing  herself  with  seeing  how  much  she 
could  make  the   public  read.    Perhaps  this 
prolixity  may  arise  from  a  wish  to  meet  the 
*     demands  of  the  publisher  for  a  two-volumed 
stor}* ;  or  possibly,  it  springs  from  what  is  a 
ver}'  prominent  cliaracteristic  of  the  writer's 
mind.     George  Sand  is  essentially  reflective 
and   self-contemplative — she  writes  because 
she  feels,  and  as  she  feels.    It  is  the  world 
within,  and  not  the  world  without,  with  which 
she  occu])ie8  herself.    Being,  however,  of  an 
impulsive  and  passionate  nature,  certain  sub- 
jects, huch  as  the  problems  «f  social  life  and 
the  range  of  artistic  .excitement,  have  taken  a 
deep  hold  on  her  imagination.     While  these 
subjecis  were  new  to  her,  she  worked  them 
with  a  spontaneous  life  and  freshness  which 
enabled  her  in  a  great  measure  to  dispense 
with  action  and  incident  in  her  fictions.   Now 
that  she  has  grown  calmer,  sadder — in  one 
word,  older — she  gives  us  reflections  as  origi- 
nal and  as  suggestive  as  ever,  but  which,  from 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  truer  to  life  and 
nature,  more   soberly  expressed,  and  more 
patiently  elaborated,  have   less   to  stimulate 
and  fascinate  the  reader.    It  is  not  that  her 
powers  hate  decayed,  but  their  maturity  it- 
self   makes  her  productions   less    effective. 
Secure  of  an  attentive  audience,  she  goes  on 
page  after  page  writing  whatever  comes  up- 
permost, without   regard    either  for    those 
whom  she  addresses,  or  for  the  puppets  of 
her  romance.    But,  although  La  Daniella, 
in  which  she  has  indulged  her  genius  to  the 
uttermost,  is  tedious,  spiritless,  and  flat,  it 
bears  abundant  traces  of  a  master-hand.    It 
contains  many  passages  which  no  one  but 
George  Sand  could  have  written — passages 
»  La  DanieUa.    Par  George  Sand.    Paris:  1857. 


full  of  subtlety,  of  a  nobleness  of  aspiratioD, 
and  of  nice  observation,  and  expressed  with 
that  wonderful  grace,  ease  and  abandon,  the 
command  of  which  is  the  greatest  of  her 

gifts. 

A  reflective  story-teller  is  never  without  a 
specific  purpose.    In  inferior  hands  this  pur- 
pose degenerates  into  a  moral  or  religioua 
lesson,  which  the  story  is  supposed  to  teach. 
But,  with  a  great  writer,  it  is  nothing  but  the 
outpouring  of  the  particular  thoughts  which 
happen  to  fill  the  author's  mind  at  the  time 
of  composition.    There  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  except  in  the  degree  of  indi- 
viduality and  originality  with  which  the  wri- 
ter approaches  the  subject    The  theme  of 
La  Daniella  is  "  all  for  love."    The  book  is 
an  echo  of  the  cry  which  we  hear  arising ' 
from  the  lips  of  so  many  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  in  France,  who  are  appalled  at  the 
growing  taste  for  material  happiness — at  the 
ignorance,  baseness,    and    poverty   of   soul 
which  follow  in  the  train  of  national  avarice. 
M.   de  Montalembert  has  recently  made  a 
spirited  appeal  to  hifl  countrymen  against 
this,  the  greatest  of  moral  curses  that  can 
beset  a  people,  with  the  one  exception  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism — of  the  evil  of  irhich  it 
falls  short,  because  the  weakly  good  recoil 
from  avarice,  but  are  attracted  by  higotifjr. 
*'£ven  in   romances,"  says   George    Sand, 
**  which  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  home 
for  an  ideal  more  pure  than  that  of  the  share 
list  and  the  Bourse,  I  often  see  the  expres- 
sion of  an  impetuous  desire  for  a  treasure 
like  that  of  the  grottos  of  Monte  Orislo,  and 
am  neither  astonished 'nor  scsandatized  at  it. 
I  see  that  in  a  society  so  uncertain  and  trou- 
bled as  ours,  while  Europe  trembles  with  fear 
and  hope,  between  dreams  of  a   fabulous 
prosperity  and  of  a  universal  social  cata- 
clysm; men  of  virid  imagination  rush  into 
that  terrible  determination  *  to  be  rich  or  to 
die.'     It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  our  day,  and 
we  bring  on  ourselves  an  infinity  of  misery 
because  we  wish  to  build  a  big  ship  when  we 
really  need  nothing  more  than  a  little  hoat* 
It  is  the  object  of  La  Daniella  to  show  that 
the  man  who  builds  the  big  ship  sails  through 
life  distracted,  anxious,  and  in  danger,  while 
the  owner  of  the  little  boat  has  a  tranquily 
safe,  and  happy  voyage. 

In  England,  we  never  disooimect  indiridiiil 
improvement  firom  the  sdieme  of  constitoted 
society.    The  virtue  that  is  to  be  encouraged 
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miist  be  a  virtue  that  will  fit  into  the  estab- 
lished order  of  public  and  religious  life.  The 
means  to  be  adopted  must  be  means  which 
would  practically  answer  in  the  case  of  men 
and  women  holding  a  certain  position  in 
English  towns  and  counties.  In  France  it  is 
not  so.  The  individual  is  not  asked  to  take 
his  proper  place  in  the  fabric  of  the  State,  to 
fall  into  the  groove  of  patriarchal  respectabil- 
ity, or  to  harmonize  his  thoughts  with  the 
influences  of  a  recognized  religion.  The 
appeal  is  only  to  himself^  He  is  asked  to 
look  into  his  own  heart — to  find  out  when 
and  why  he  is  best— to  give  firee  play  to  his 
generous  emotions — ^to  accept  honestly  the 
unalterable  facts  of  human  life.  In  La  Dan- 
ieUaj  a  poor  French  artist,  trained  simply, 
and  of  a  noble,  quiet,  thoughtful  disposition, 
goes  to  Italy,  and  there  is  invited  to  visit  the 
iamily  of  an  English  nobleman,  to  whom  he 
renders  assistance  against  a  sudden  attack  of 
bandits.  In  the  house  of  this  nobleman, 
Valreg,  the  artist,  meets  a  niece  of  the  noble- 
man's wife,  Miss  Medora,  and  also  Miss 
Medora*8  Italian  ladyVmaid,  La  Daniella. 
TVith  the  eccentric  insolence  of  British 
wealth.  Miss  Medora  makes  violent  love  to 
the  artist,  who  receives  her  advances  with  the 
utmost  coolness.  He  greatly  prefers  Da- 
niella, who  is  consequently  sent  away  by  iher 
jealous  mistress.  She  meets  Valreg  again, 
when  chance  takes  him  near  the  village  where 
her  family  resides.  The  end  of  it  is,  that 
she  returns  his  passion,  and,  as  she  mod- 
estly expresses  it,  se  pcusant  dt  pretre,  flies 
to  his  arms.  He  is  touched  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  her  sacrifice  and  the  nobleness  of 
her  character,  falls  seriously  in  love  with  her, 
and  marries  her.  He  refiises  the  ofier  of  a 
competency  made  him  by  his  rich  friends, 
and  leads  the  life  of  a  poor  artist  engaged  in 
the  decoration  of  a  palace  situated  in  the  vil- 
lage where  Daniella  lives.  Difierent  drcunr- 
stances  arise  to  call  out  and  strengthen  the 
better  qualities  of  the  lovers.  Valreg,  as  a 
husband  and  father,  finds  in  his  femily  the 
sphere  which  best  admits  of  his  becoming 
all  that  he  aspires  to  be;  and  DanieUa, 
heartily  repenting  a  fit  of  furious  jealousy  to 
which  she  on  one  occasion  gives  way,  learns 
to  moderate  the  violence  natural  to  an  unedu- 
cated Italian.  A  companion  of  Vahreg,  an 
ambitious,  needy,  daring  adventurer,  tries  to 
'  win  the  hand  and  wealth  of  Miss  Medora ; 
and  it  is  in  the  contrast  which  this  oouple. 
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with  their  folly,  pettiness,  and  selfishnesSi 
present  to  the  peaceful  dignity  of  Valreg  and 
his  wife,  that  the  moral  of  the  story  is  to  be 
found. 

To  English  readers  the  moral  is  absurd. 
To  tell  a  young  Englishman,  whom  we 
wanted  to  improve,  that  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  would  be  to  make  first  a  mistretSy 
and  then  a  wife,  of  an  Italian  lady's-maid, 
would  be  simply  ridiculous.  The  whole  thing 
is  quite  out  of  the  range  of  English  family 
life.  We  immediately  begin  to  think  how 
the  young  couple  would  be  tabooed.  No 
cousin  would  write  to  them.  No  maiden  aunt 
would  leave  them  a  legacy.  But  if  we  get 
rid  altogether  of  these  very  sensible  consider- 
ations, leave  England  and  English  society 
entirely  out  of  sight,  and  think  merely  of  the 
course  to  be  tak^en  by  an  individual  whoee  ^ 
moral  growth  was  not  supported  by  external 
props,  we  find  there  is  some  meaning  in  La 
Daniella.  Valreg  and  Daniella  are  thrown 
together — they  are  fond  of  each  other  and 
their  passion  leads  them  on.  Up  to  thii 
point  there  is  no  lessdb  whatever.  Very  natu- 
ral circumstances  lead  to  very  natural  results. 
But  immediately  after  this  point  is  attained, 
the  crucial  test  of  Valreg's  conduct  begins. 
He  is  struck  by  the  greatness  of  what  Da- 
niella has  done  for  him — ^he  finds  in  her  the 
seeds  of  a  noble  character.  Shall  he  give 
way  to  this  emotion  ?  Terhaps  no  question 
could  be  raised  better  fitted  to  try  the  worth 
of  worldly  notions,  and  to  elicit  the  difierence 
of  opinion  between  the  author  and  her  ad- 
versaries. The  more  w^  consider  it,  the  more 
shall  we  find  that  behaving  well  to  a  woman 
who  is  in  our  power  gges  down  to  the  root  of 
all  that  excellence  which  man,  when  looked 
on  as  isolated  from  society,  can  display. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome.  There  are  many  authors  who  can 
describe  scenery  more  distinctly  and  effec- 
tively than  George  Sand ;  but  there  is  no  one 
who  can  surpass  her  in  the  power  of  giving 
an  impression  of  the  deep  feeling  with  whidi 
the  scenery  described  has  possessed  itself  of 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  or  who  more  thor- 
oughly carries  the  charm  of  personality,  and 
of  a  suljective  richness  of  meaning,  into 
representations  of  the  external  world.  She 
has  a  singular  facility  in  marking  out  some 
features  of  what  she  wishes  to  paint,  which 
stamp  the  scenery  portrayed  forever  in  our 
recollection.    The  general  description  of  the 
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Campagna  afibrds  an  excellent  example  of 
this : — 

"There  is  a  sort  of  Ailure  in  the  eflfect 

groduced  by  the  plain  of  Rome.  This  arises 
om  a  want  of  proportion — the  plain  is  too 
great  for  the  mountains.  It  is  a  vast  picture 
with  a  tiny  frame.  There  is  too  mucn  sky, 
and  nothing  is  so  formed  as  to  arrest  the  at- 
tention. All  is  solemn,  but  tiring,  like  a  sea 
in  the  level  of  a  calm.  The  very  civilization 
of  the  country  is  so  managed  as  to  spoil  it ; 
for  it  just  suffices  to  prevent  the  sensation  of 
loneliness  and  the  awe  of  real  solitude." 


This  appears  to  us  in  the  best  style  of  sub- 
jective landscape-painting.  And  George  Sand 
has  two  faculties  which  connect  her  with  the 
more  external  view  of  nature,  and  give  body 
to  all  she  writes  on  the  appearance  of  natural 
beauties.  She  has  the  eye  of  a  colorist,  and 
she  has  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  various 
forms  of  animal  life  around  her.  Thus,  in 
La  Danxella,  when  she  has  to  describe  an 
old  ruin  where  Valreg  passes  much  of  his 
time,  she  makes  her  sketch  distinct  and  real, 
by  noticing  the  animus  which  Valreg  saw 
around  him.  She  speaks  of  the  little  ser- 
pents, and  of  the  way  they  crawled,  of  the 
kid  and  the  rabbits  which  he  fed,  of  the  abim- 
dance  of  scorpions,,  and  of  the  curious  rarity 
of  butterflies.  "  I  know  by  sight,"  says 
Vakeg,  "  every  thing  that  grows  and  flies  in 


the  places  where  I  have  lived  some  time." 
The  author  is  speaking  here  herself,  and  it  is 
her  own  tastes  that  she  records.  Nor  is  this 
less  so  in  a  passage  where  she  describes  the 
instinctive  manner  in  which  an  artist  gathers 
into  his  range  of  sight,  and  treasures  up  in 
the  storehouse  of  his  memory,  every  striking 
efiect  of  form,  of  light  and  shade,  of  depth 
and  harmony  of  color,  whatever  may  be  the 
thoughts  that  otherwise  occupy  Hs  mind,  and 
however  great  may  be  the  pressure  which  ad- 
verse external  circumstances  are  exerting  on 
him  at  the  time.  But  although  there  are 
many  fruits  of  this  artistic  sensibility  scattered 
through  the  work,  it  is  not  these  fhiits  that 
constitute  the  chief  excellence  of  La  Daniella. 
It  is  in  the  analysis  of  the  less  obvious  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes— of  the  treacherous  de- 
lights of  female  friendship,  and  the  rough 
differences  of  married  lovers— that  George 
Sand  shows  the  ftill  scope  of  her  genius. 
La  Danidla  has  much  of  this  analysis 
wherewith  to  reward  the  patient  reader.  As 
a  novel,  it  can  never  be  popular ;  but  it  is  not 
without  importance  as  a  sample  of  French 
literature,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
who  wbh  to  watch  the  course  through  which 
so  remarkable  a  mind  as  that  of  its  author  is 
earned  in  the  progress  of  its  development. 


GLASS-ExoRAYiKa. — On  being  told  that  I  had 
come  to  see  glass-engraviDg,  the  young  man 
plied  his  wheel  briskTy,  and  taking  up  a  ruby 
tazza,  In  a  few  minutes  there  stood  a  deer  with 
branching  antlers  on  a  rough  hillock  in  its  centre 
— a  pure  white  intaglio  flet  in  the  red.  I  had  never 
before  seen  the  process,  and  was  surprised  by 
its  simplicity.  All  those  landscapes,  hunting- 
twencs,  pastoral  groups,  and  whatever  else 
which  nppear  as  exquisite  carvings  in  the  glass, 
are  piiilucod  by  a  few  tiny  copper  wheels  or 
disks.  Tho  iMigraver  sits  at  a  small  lathe  against 
a  window,  with  a*  little  rack  before  him,  con- 
taining about  a  score  of  the  copper  disks,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  the  diameter  of  a  half-penny 
down  to  its  thickness,  all  mounted  on  spindles, 
and  sharpened  on  the  edge.  He  paints  a  rough 
outline  of  the  design  on  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
and  pclecting  the  disk  that  suits  best,  he  touches 
the  edge  with  a  drop  of  oil,  inserts  it  in  the 
mandril,  sets  it  spinning,  and  holding  the  glass 
against  it  from  below,  the  little  wheel  eats  its 


way  in  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  glass* 
held  lightly  in  the  handf,  is  shifted  about  con- 
tinually, till  all  the  greater  parts  of  the  figure 
are  worked  out;  then,  for  the  lesser  parts,* 
smaller  disk  is  used;  and  at  last  the  finest 
touches,  such  as  blades  of  grass,  the  tips  of 
antlers,  eyebrows,  and  so  forth,  are  pat  in  with 
the  smallest.  Every  miDUte  he  h<rids  the  glass 
up  between  his  eye  and  the  light,  watehing  the 
development  of  the  design ;  now  making  a  broftd- 
excavation,  now  changing  the  disk  every  ten 
seconds,  and  giving  touches  so  slight  and  rapid 
that  the  unpractised  eye  can  scaroely  fbllow 
them ;  and  in  this  way  he  produces  efleots  of 
foreshortening,  of  roundness,  and  U^ht  and 
shade,  which  to  an  eye-witness  appear  little  kss 
than  wonderful.  The  work  in  hand  happened 
to  be  tazzi,  and  in  less  than  half  an  boor  I  saw 
deer  in  various  positions  roughed  out  oni^ of 
them,  and  three  completely  finished. —  WkiU*9 
July  Holiday  in  Saxony^  Bohtmia^  and 
Siletia. 
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From  The*  Qiurterly  Reriew. 

1.  The  Book  of  Rugby  School,  its  Ehtory, 

and  its  Daily  Life.    Rugby,  1856. 

2.  Tom  BromCs  School  Days,  by  an  Old 

Boy.    Cambridge,  1867. 

OuB  readers  must  not  be  scared  by  the 
scholastic  character  of  the  two  works  by 
which  this  paper  is  headed.  We  by  no 
means  propose  to  send  them  back  to  school, 
nor  to  inflict  on  the  memory  of  our  senior 
friends  the  reminlsceDces  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  pursuit  of  literature  was  beset 
when  George  III.  was  king ;  those  good  old 
times  are  among  the  things  that  were,  and 
now  that  the  secret,  "  knowledge  is  power," 
i0  more  fully  revealed,  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment has  stirred  the  stagnant  waters.  Edu- 
cation is  the  panacea  of  the  day,  by  which  all 
that  is  rotten  in  the  State  is  to  be  cured,  and 
while  progress  is  the  theory,  pace  is  the  prac- 
tice. Formerly  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
mathematics,  but  now  it  seems,  the  rugged 
path  is  to  rival  in  comfort  the  Great  Western 
Express,  and  we  heartily  wish  the  philan- 
thropic speculators  a  pleasant  journey,  for  in 
proportion  as  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  man  be  developed,  the  more  is  he 
raised  above  the  l)casts  that  perish.  But  we 
fear  the  advantages  are  not  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  old  conveyances  may  possibly, 
however  inferior  in  some  respects,  be  surer 
and  safer  in  the  end. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  workis  prefixed  to 
this  paper  seem  to  us«  not  inaptly  to  illu«»trate 
this  popular  topic,  and  it  was  at  Rugby  that 
Arnold  orif^innted  and  established  a  better 
system  as  rc^rdcd  the  education  of  the  upper 
classes.  He  is  the  Hamlet  ^f  the  Rugby 
drama  —  the  "genius  loci" — and  shines 
throufihout  the  bright  light  which  was  there 
first  reflected.  His  impress  is,  indeed,  every- 
where, and  remains  as  the  footsteps  of  a 
megalotherian  traced  on  antediluvian  sand, 
now  hardened  into  enduring  rocks — the  tracks 
bear  a  lasting  record  of  his  presence  and 
action.  Thus  is  it  that  the  spirits  of  the 
eminent  survive  the  grave ;  although  dead,  he 
still  speaketh,  inspires,  and  directs. 

The  idea  and  execution  of  the  Book  of 
Rugby  is  taken  from  the  instructiye  but  some- 
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what  stilty  work  of  Mr.  Walcott  on  William 
of  Wykeham  and  his  colleges.  It  records 
the  incidents  of  a  school  which  now  numbers 
an  existence  of  nearly  three  centuries,  and 
thus  fixes  recollections  forever,  by  type»  aa 
memory  once  interrupted  can  never  be  re- 
called. The  performance,  a  labor  of  love,  la 
a  memorial  of  filial  affection,  raised  by  many 
alumni,  in  honor  of  a  site  where  their  golden 
age  of  youth  was  spent. 

The  book  is  prettily  illoBtrated  with  vig- 
nettes and  woodcuts,  which  bring  before  the 
stranger's  eye  the  striking  features  of  country 
and  of  those  proodnent  objects  which  recaU 
to  the  memory  of  former  boys  many  a  fond 
remembrance,  hived  in  their  bosom,  like  the 
honey  of  the  bee.  The  record  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Goulbum,  the  accomplished  head-master, 
on  whom  the  mantle  of  his  eminent  prede- 
cessor worthily  descended,  and  by  whom  hit 
l^stem  was  continued.  Brought  up  himself 
at  Eton,  a  school  that  long  has  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  royalty,  he  labored  to  communi- 
cate its  polish  and  urbanity  to  the  native 
rusticity  of  Rugby,  a  local  foundation  of  mere 
mesocratic  origin.  lie  has  recently  passed 
from  being  the  teacher  of  boys,  to  become 
the  instructor  of  men,  and  the  wider  school 
of  the  metropolis  is  opened  to  his  piety  and 
eloquence. 

"Our  first  founder,**  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a 
native  of  Rugby,  was  a  plain,  homely,  right- 
minded  Englishman,  who,  baring  risen  from 
an  humble  beginning,  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  in  dealing  with  the  fruits  and  spices 
of  the  West  Indies.  He  was  warden  of  the 
Grocers*  Company  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  this  was  a  critical  epoch  in  the 
advance  of  cirilixation,  when  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world  had  opened  space  to  the  expand- 
ing intellect  of  the  old  one,  which  juRt  then 
had  been  awakened  from  the  long  slumber  of 
the  dark  ages  by  the  restoration  of  classical 
literature :  a  new  life  was  thus  infused  into 
the  sacred  cause  of  education,  which  finds  a 
counterpibt  in  the  movement  of  this  ])re8eni 
moment.  Luther,  when  he  threw  his  ink- 
stand at  the  head  of  the  Evil  One,  had  taught 
the  laity  their  true  weapon  of  offence  and 
defence,  with  which  they  could  wrest  firom 
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the  papal  clergy  that  monopoly  of  knowledge, 
long  the  Becret  of  their  strength.  Thus  the 
great  Reformer  emancipated  the  mind  of 
man,  and  shivered,  once  for  all,  those  fetters 
forged  at  Kome  by  the  mystery  of  iniquity. 
Again  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  had 
thrown  into  the.  market,  lands  hitherto  locked 
up  in  mortmain,  and  far-sighted  lay  bene- 
factors were  enabled  to  endow  their  new 
foundation. 

Lawrence  Sheriff  seized  the  prevalent  spirit, 
and  by  his  last  will,  August  31,  1567,  be- 
queathed a  third  of  his  Middlesex  estate  to 
the  foundation  of  "a  fair  and  convenient 
school-house  and  to  the  maintaining  an  honest, 
discreet,  and  learned  man  to  teach  grammar ; " 
the  rents  of  that  third,  which  then  amounted 
to  £8  annually,  had  swelled  in  1825  to  above 
£5500,  and  to  this  happy  change  the  present 
buildings  are  owing.  Thus  was  so^vn  that 
little  grain  of  mustard-seed  which  has  ex- 
panded to  such  dimensions,  until  a  new  power 
was  set  in  motion  by  Arnold  by  which  a  thrill- 
ing action  has  been  imparted  from  it  to  every 
public  school  in  England.  Well  may  his 
favorite  motto,  "  Forwards,  forwards,"  be  in- 
terlaced on  coign  and  buttress  with  the  L.  S. 
— those  simple  initials  which  Lawrence  Sheriff 
modestly  directed  to  be  inscribed  in  remem- 
brance of  himself  and  of  his  works. 

The  progress  of  the  school  before  this  new 
life  was  breathed  into  it  by  a  master-spirit 
was  slow  and  imobserved.  A  local  and 
provincial  character  was  the  consequence  of  a 
remote  mid-land  situation,  and  one  undis- 
tinguished by  any  impressive  features  of  laud- 
scape,  nor  can  the  present  school  buildings 
boast  of  much  artistical  pretension.  Tliey 
were  erected  in  the  sad  period  of  the  Georgian 
and  of  poor  sham  Gothic.  But  architecture 
at  that  moment  was  in  statu  pupillari^  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Wyatt  school  was 
feeling  its  way  to  a  restoration  of  worthier 
form.  The  cost  exceeded  £35,000 — so  soon 
had  the  art  of  constructing  architectural  bills 
arrived  at  colossal  maturity ; — substantial  con- 
venience has  been  consulted  in  preference  to 
taste  and  ornament,  but  the  least  said  is  the 
gooncst  mended,  and  the  considerate  Rug- 
beians,  like  the  children  of  Noahj .  dutifully 
draw  a  veil  over  the  masonic  nakedness  of 
Mr.  Ilakewell,  nor  do  they  pretend  to  class 
their  architect  with  a  William  of  Wykcham. 

The  chapel  is  somewhat  better,  and  bears 
with  its  painted  windows, "  Btoried  bright," 
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the  mark  of  Arnold ;  they  are  his  work,  and 
tell  of  his  earnest  desire  to  enhance  tlie 
decorum  of  God's  temple ;  and  here  he  rests 
from  his  labors  surrounded  by  those  of  his 
l)upil8  who  also  have  been  prematurely  cut 
off.  Yet  if  they  have  known  few  of  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,  they  at  least  have 
not,  like  him,  felt  many  of  its  sorrows,  and 
death  has  not  se])arated  those  who  in  lif^ 
were  united. 

The  localities  and  peculiarities  of  the 
school,  past  and  present,  are  detailed  in  the 
Book,  and,  however  delectable  to  Hugby 
esoterics,  possess  less  interest  for  the  public 
*'  without ; ''  and  accordingly  availing  ourselves 
of  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  reviewers 
we  skip  largely.  It  appears  that  formerly 
the  boys  were  treated  hardly,  were  half  im- 
prisoned, and  put  on  the  smallest  rations,  a 
plentiful  allowance  of  the  rod  excepted- 
Birch  was  then  universally  deemed  to  be  the 
vpDvri  vAjj  by  which  the  fimdamental  rales  of 
grammar  were  to  be  inculcated.  A  grim 
tower  is  still  pointed  out  among  the  local 
lions  of  Kugby,  and  not  the  most  agreeable 
to  old-boy  reminiscences.  In  it  is  a  sort  of 
straff  kammer,  a  torture  room,  in  which  a 
late  psedagogue — one  Dr.  Wool  —  of  the 
plagosus  Orbilius  breed,  small  in  stature  but 
powerful  in  stripes,  applied  the  argumerUum 
baculinum  with  such  striking  effect,  that  the 
smarting  recipients  vented  their  wounded 
feelings  on  getting  out,  by  exclaiming,  '<  Great 
cry  and  little  Wool."  We  may  mention  that 
the  only  former  play-ground  of  the  well- 
flogged  boys  was  the  churchyard,  and  that 
the  juxtaposition  of  lively  gambols  and  grave- 
stones was  thought  by  their  pastors  and  mas* 
ters  consolation  sufficient  to  contribute  to 
their  longevity.  Occasionally,  and  by  way  of  a 
treat,  a  representation  was  offered  them  of 
Taming  the  Shrew,  by  ducking  a  scolding 
garrulous  crone  in  a  neighbonng  pond,  and 
douching  her  into  a  healthier  condition  of 
tongue:  thus  a  moral  was  added  to  their 
merriment.  Now  a  change  has  come  over 
these  grave  relaxations  of  merry  old  England, 
and  to  the  many  modem  improvements  an 
adequate  playground  has  been  also  added. 
Such  an  arena  for  games,  forms  an  essential 
part  and  parcel  of  every  well-considered  plan 
of  generous  education ;  in  thjs  smooth  bowl- 
ing-green **  close,''  with  its  tall  spiral  elms,  is 
to  be  found  the  surest  and  most  agreeable 
restorative  to  the  over-stnined  intellect  i  by 
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this  spedfio  both  the  pylorui  and  the  pineal 
glands — ^where  FreDch  aavans  say  the  soul  is 
secreted  —  are  taught  their  museular  uid 
moral  functions,  and  the  inevitable  dullness 
and  degeneracy  that  comes  over  the  boy  of 
all  work  is  best  avoided.  'Nay,  when  the 
poetry  of  ingenuous  youth  has  grown  up  into 
the  prose  of  place  and  parliament,  a  little 
old-fashioned  sport,  alternated  with  office,  is 
found  to  act  as  a  corrective  to  pedantry,  prig- 
gery,  and  red-tapeism.  At  Rugby  the  noble 
pursuits  of  cricket-ball  and  foot-ball  are  fol- 
lowed out  of  doors  with  no  less  sest  and 
delight  than  those  of  literature  are  pursued 
within.  The  bold  and  manly  games  so  pecu- 
liar to  public  schools  of  England,  represent 
the  gymnastics  of  the  sages  of  antiquity. 
They  were  earnestly  and  wisely  encouraged 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  throughout  his  life  found 
in  violent  exercise,  pursued  with  a  boyish 
enthusiasm,  an  anodyne  to  his  severe  mental 
labors.  He  never  forgot  the  cheerless  condi- 
tion dragged  through,  during  his  time  in 
Commoners  At  Winchester,  and  now  happily 
changed;  there  cribbed  and  cabined  in  a 
small  court,  the  boys,  like  oaged  eaglets,  beat 
their  breasts  at  the  prison  bars,  and  could  not 
get  out,  except  on  rare  holida}'s,  to  exercise 
and  play,  to  lifb  and  liberty.  Nature,  and 
boy  nature  particularly,  abhors  a  vacuum,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the  soil  will  run  to  weeds 
unless  due  changes  and  courses  of  culture 
be  observed.  Youthful  and  superabundant 
energ)'  has  a  tendenoy,  like  gases  generated 
in  an  ill-ventilated  mine,  to  explode  if  con- 
fined, and  break  out  in  bullying  and  miscon- 
duct. Incalculable  evils  were  thus  wrought, 
and  youngsters  who  cauie  innocent  and  un- 
scathed from  their  parental  homes  ran  the 
risk  at  this,  the  most  impressionable  age,  of 
learning  much  that  was  most  objectionable  in 
the  very  spot  to  which  they  were  sent  to  be 
taught  and  trained  to  good.  Many  a  gallant 
vessel  of  rare  promise  was  cankered  with  dry 
rot  in  the  very  docks  where  it  came  to  be 
fitted  out  for  sound  action. 

Football  is  indeed  the  game  par  excdUnee 
of  Kugby,  as  cricket  is  of  Eton ;  the  fight  is 
fought  again  in  long  chapters  both  in  the 
"  Book  "  and  by  the  "  old  Boy.*  Such  is  the 
hold  it  maintains  over  grown-up  recollections 
of  ^  ours,"  whose  shins  and  memories  tingle 
\(ith  delight  at  kicks  and  deeply-impressed 
details  :  these  are  a  trifle  too  technical  for  the 
uninitiated,  and,  however  auggettiTe  ontniai, 
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are  <'  caviare  to  the  general,**  for  readers  only 
fiiUy  sympathise  with  what  they  fully  under- 
stand. The  fiisdnation  of  this  gentle  pastime 
is  its  mimic  war,  and  it  is  waged  with  the  in- 
dividual prowess  of  the  Homeric  conflicts, 
and  with  the  personal  valor  of  the  Orlandot 
of  mediffval  chivalry,  before  villanous  sal^> 
petre  had  reduced  the  knight-eAnnt  to  the 
ranks.  The  play  is  played  out  by  boys,  with 
that  dogged  determination  to  win,  that  endur- 
ance of  pain,  that  bravery  of  combative  spirit, 
by  which  the  adult  is  trained  to  fbce  the  can- 
non-ball  with  equal  alacrity. 

The  playground  is  indeed  the  place  for  the 
hardest  work — ^physical  at  all  events ;  and  aa 
the  hardiest  mariners  are  formed  in  the 
stormiest  seas,  in  these  hard  contested 
matches  will  be  found  by  no  means  the  worst 
competitive  examinations  for  those  of  'our 
gallant  youth  who,  from  a  more  favored 
development  of  body  than  of  brain,  will  and 
must  take  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Many 
a  fine  fellow  who  would  &il  lamentably  in 
extracting  a  cube-root,  will,  in  after-life,  faee 
an  enemy's  square,  and  break  it  efieatually. 
The  Isthmian  games  of  our  public  schools  go 
much  to  make  England  what  it  is.  We  must 
not  make  education  too  uniform,  or  expect 
from  the  great  number  that  intellectual  stF 
periority  which  is  attainable  by  very  few. 
The  gifts  of  Providence  are  varied,  and  there 
is  a  glory  of  the  sun  as  well  as  of  the  moon. 
Nor  roust  we  be  impatient,  or  sufier  the  ten- 
der brain  to  be  over-stimulated  and  over- 
strained ;  if  a  Uttle  learning  be  dangerous,  a 
mistake  in  the  opposite  direction  may  b<e 
fiital.  The  education  of  nations  differs  no 
less  than  the  natives  do  in  thought  and  deed, 
and  each  s}*stem  must  be  judged  by  the 
results ;  nor  need  we  much  fear  the  compari- 
son of  one  of  our  manly  English  public 
school-bo)'s  with  the  pale-£iced  student  of 
Germany,  or  the  over-taught  pupil  of  the 
French  Polytechnique.  In  our  independent 
outrof-door  games  in  the  **  Close,"  or  Campos 
Martins,  pluck,  blood,  and  bottom  are  beat 
tested ;  and  those  lessons  will  long,  we  hope, 
be  taught,  by  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Duke, 
Waterloo  was  won. 

The  kitchen  and  dining-halls  at  Rugby  are 
no  leaa  ample  and  well  considered  than  the 
playgrounds ;  and  thus  the  brain  and  body, 
marvelloiisly  conneeted,  are  each  braced  up, 
and  are  fitted  to  perform  their  moral  and 
mapcular  fimotions.    Here  again  Dr.  Arnold 
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had  learnt  at  Wmcheater  what  to  avoid ;  and 
the  feeding  his  tender  flock  was  no  less 
looked  after  by  him  than  the  nurture  of  their 
intellect.  Food  for  the  mind  forms  a  fitUng 
banquet  to  spirits  and  immortals,  but  with 
frail  flesh,  bodies  and  souls  must  be  kept  to- 
gether, and  with  the  young  and  growing, 
physical  frames  require  to  be  built  up  by  a 
substantial  biU-of-fare.  Arnold  never  forgot 
the  '*  Do-the-boys  "  dietary  which  prevailed  at 
Winchester  under  the  dynasty  of  his,  and,  we 
regret  to  add,  our  day.  Half  a  century  has 
not  efiaced  the  horrors  of  our  reminiscences 
of  the  pains  of  stomach  there  endured.  We 
are  still .  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  those 
gigantic  radishes  which  first  introduced  a 
boy's  digestion  to  the  heart-burn;  and  our 
memory  is  soured  by  the  juice  of  those 
rare  fruit-pies  which  fizzed  on  the  pewter 
plates  as  aquafortis;  for  after  that  fashion 
were  we  taught  chemistry  by  the  dominant 
Dame,  an  Alma  Mater  of  most  vinegar 
secretions,  wliile  the  best  coats  of  our  new 
stomach  were  corroded  and  prematurely 
worn  out.  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  a  more 
liberal  system  of  spits  is.now  in  operation  at 
Winchester — norms  jam  vertitur  ordo.  There 
is  much  A-irtue  in  the  beef  of  Old  England, 
to  which,  coupled  with  rum.  General  Foy 
attributed  the  Duke's  victories  in  Spain ;  and 
in  the  death-stn^gle  of  the  bayonet  the  bet- 
ter man  must  prevail. 

The  instruction  afforded  to  the  boys  at 
Rugby  is  no  less  nutritious,  and  retains  the 
leading  chairacteristics  of  the  ol^  school;  it 
is  based  on  a  thorougly  grounded  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  most  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  better  classes, 
whose  high  destiny  it  is  to  govern  their  fel- 
low-creatures. The  ancient  languages,  when 
patiently  turned  and  trenched,  form  the  rich 
loam  with  which  experience  has  proved  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  the  best  fertilized ;  the 
study  may  not  chime  in  with  the  Utilitarian 
and  Manchester  school,  but  if  it  produces 
wisdom,  and  fits  men  for  holding  high  office, 
if  it  ripens  reflection  in  the  mind,  and  by 
bringing  them  early  in  life  into  contact  with 
what  great  sages  have  thought  and  great 
poets  have  sung,  and  thus  sharpens  the 
powers  of  reasoning  and  refines  the  imagina- 
tion, and  these  were  the  only  results,  no 
other  recompense  need  be  sought  by  the  gen- 
tlemen and  generosi  of  EngUmd. 

The  <"  Book  "enters  into  tbeee  and  other 


details,  and  fully  treats  on  the  first  and 
material  founder,  Lawrence  Sherifi";  the 
good  works  and  character  of  Thomas  Ar- 
nofd — ^the  second  and  moral  founder — form 
also  a  book  or  rather  constitute  the  Book  of 
Rugby.  This  masterly  work  of  Canon  Stan- 
ley's was  based  on  a  personal  knowledge, 
gained  first  as  a  pupil,  and  subsequently  as 
a  loving,  life-long  firiend.  It  gives  the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  the  man  and  reveals 
the  inner  thoughts  and  secret  workings  of 
his  soul.  This  text-book  at  Rugby  will  e«'er 
rank  with  the  masterpiece  of  Boswell,  which 
it  rivals  in  photographic  portraituxe  and  sur- 
passes in  elevation  of  tone. 

The  career  of  Thomas  Arnold,  although 
teeming  with  the  poetry  of  common  life,  was 
not  one  of  stirring  incident  or  romance :  it 
consisted  in  laboring  to  his  best  in  his  sacred 
vocation.  Bom  in  1795,  he  was  educated  at 
Winchester  College;  ai^d  here,  however  his 
dormant  capabilities  were  recognised  by  his 
masters,  he  gave  to  us,  his  schoolfellows — 
and  we  well  remember  him^^no  great  prom- 
ise of  a  future  excellence,  which  ripened 
slowly;  but. even  then  his  ifioQ  showed  itself 
in  his  love  for  history  rathtt  than  for  poetry, 
and  for  truth  and  facts  in  preference  to  fic- 
tions. Already  in  his  sduMlboy  correspond- 
ence did  he  i(iveigh  against  the  incorrectness 
and  exaggerations  of  the  Roman  historians ; 
and  thus  early  anticipate  the  views  of  Nie- 
buhr. 

Arnold  went  young  to  Oxford,  took  a  high 
degree,  gained  the  prose  prins,  and  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  then  reputed  to 
be  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  University.  Aris- 
totle, Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  formed  the 
studies  and  relaxations  of  his  maturing  life ; 
and  on  them,  coupled  with  the  Bible,  he 
thought  the  knowledge  of  a  Christian,  KohiQ 
KaX  ayadof,  was  the  best  based.  There  he 
acted  as  tutor,  and  his  colleagues  consisted 
of  eipinent  men ;  for  Copies  ton,  Whately, 
Keble,  Pusey,  Newman,  and  other  celebrities 
of  great  religious  eamestoess  and  intellec- 
tual activity,  were  then  stirring  up  the  long 
stagnated  waters  of  English  thought  and  the- 
ology. His  natural  self-confidence  was  in- 
creased by  a  certain  local  unsubmissive  inde- 
pendence of  opinioQ  and  dogmatism,  and 
scanty  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  fay  which  many 
members  of  other  ooUegeswere  offended  and 
alarmed.  He  was,  loo,  a  MThig  and  a  Re- 
former, in  the  ptlniesl  daja  and  in  the  nsj 
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citadel  of  Toryism,  yet  though  a  true  re- 
former he  was  a  constructive  and  hot  a  des- 
tructive ;  what  he  most  desired  was  to  ^um 
the  capabilities  of  existing  institutions  to 
better  results,  to  repair  and  not  to  overthrow. 
He  was  not  seldom  misrepresented  by  the 
odium  theologicum  of  powerful  parties  of 
every  sect  and  creed,  for — impartial  in  his 
dislikes — his  hand  was  against  all,  and  conse- 
quently all  were  against  one  standing  thus 
aloof.  Not  only  did  his  opponents  inveigh 
against  many  of  his  schemes  as  pernicious  or 
Utopian;  but  Oxford  became  an  absolute 
workshop  of  lies,  epYoar^ptw  ^evdbiv.when  set 
in  action  by  theologians,  who  would  have 
dealt  with  him  as  mercilessly  as  the  only 
English  Pope,  Adrian  IV.,  did  with  his  name- 
sake, the  bold  freethinker  of  Brescia.  Ar- 
nold diHtinguished  ChristiaDity  against  ail 
Churches  that  claimed  to  be  chartered  cor- 
porations and  the  privileged  channels  of  sal- 
vation. He  did  not  limit  his  definition  of  the 
**  Church  "  to  the  clergy  alone,  but  included 
the  laity  also  in  this  "  Congregation  of 
Christians/*  of  which  he  maintained  that  the 
true  Ecclesia  was  constituted.  He  also  up- 
held the  authority  of  scripture  against  the 
technical  phraseology  of  Councils^  Fathers, 
and  Tractarians,  which  he  condemned  as  dis- 
torting the  truth,  tending  to  popery  and 
priestcraft,  and  substituting  imrealities  for 
realities. 

He  looked  upon  the  so-called  High 
Church  doctrines  as  the  greatest  obstruction 
to  the  full  development  of  national  Christian- 
ity, and  opposed  that  party  because  they 
maintained  the  union  of  Church  and  State  to 
be  all  in  all,  and  because  they  acted  as  if 
Gospel  principles  were  to  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  that  connexion,  while  he  denounced 
the  Evangelicals  and  Dissenters  from  their 
wish  to  keep  Church  and  State  distinct,  in- 
stead of  laboring  to  make  both  alike  king- 
doms of  Christ:  he  irritated  all  classes  of 
his  antagonists  by  his  plain  expressions  of 
opinions,  for  he  was  a  hard  and  fearless  hit- 
ter, to  whom  words  were  nover  given  to  con- 
ceal thoughts,  and  when  they  burnt  within 
him  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  out, 
and  he  could  not  remain  silent;  strong  in 
intellect  and  determined  in  intention,  he  con- 
sidered neutrality  to  be  the  resource  of  the 
weak-minded  and  indifferent.  Again,  the 
indolent  tendency  to  let  well  alone,  was  con- 
ddered  by  him  a  most  hiUil  bar  to  progreM; 
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accordingly  he  pursued  his  course  throng 
evil  and  good  report,  and  survived  to  see  tibe 
opinions  of  the  public  in  many  pdnts  come 
round  to  his  own.  His  notions  in  some  par- 
ticulars were  not  ours,  but  never  did  man 
better  merit  the  triumphant  reception  he  met 
with  from  all  classes  when,  having  lived 
down  calumny  and  opposition,  he  appeared 
in  the  crowded  theatre  of  the  University  as 
Professor  of  History.  This  was  deemed  by 
him  to  be  the  greatest  honor  he  could  possi- 
bly receive,  for  he  loved  Oxford  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  faults 
and  antagonism  to  himself,  turned  to  her 
with  ihe  most  fkithful  filial  affection. 

After  a  residence  of  nine  years  he  removed 
from  Oxford  to  Laleham,  married,  took  pri- 
vate pupils,  and  passed  another  nine  years 
in  a  paradise  of  peace.  Here  his  powers 
ripened,  and  full  of  lofty  designs  and  pant- 
ing for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  he  in  1827 
succeeded  Dr.  Wood  in  the  head-masterabip 
of  Rugby :  now  his  professional  life  began, 
and  he  plunged  into  fourteen  years  of  unin- 
terrupted toil.  The  natural  characteristics 
of  the  monotonous  country  about  Rugby 
were  most  uncongenial  to  him.  The  all-en- 
nobling feeling  of  duty  reconciled  him,  in- 
deed, to  the  change,  but  he  felt  as  a  <'  plant 
in  a  pot "  that  took  no  root,  and  could  be 
removed  without  breaking  any  fibre.  What 
he  delighted  in  were  the  ancient  associations 
of  King  Art'iur  at  Winchester,  and  the  soul- 
elevating  mountains  of  the  Lakes.  Rugby, 
with  its  commonplace  country  and  antece- 
dents, its  elm  hedgerows  and  '*  thirteen  cat- 
tle fairs,"  touched  no  chord  in  his  heart.  It 
was  at  Fox  How,  near  Ambleside,  where  he 
had  planned  a  retreat — senectutis  nidulus — 
that  he  breathed  freely. 

But  he  harnessed  himself  cheerfully  to 
his  workf  of  which  he  was  a  worshipper, 
holding  labor— which  of  itself  formed  his 
best  pleasure — to  be  his  appointed  lot  on 
earth.  A  craving  for  rest  was  to  him  a  sure 
sign  that  neither  mind  nor  body  retained 
their  pristine  vigor,  and  he  determined,  while 
blessed  with  health,  to  proceed  like  the  camel 
in  the  wilderness,  and  die  with  his  burden 
on  his  back.  To  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost 
was  the  height  of  his  ambition,  those  itruly 
English  sentunents  by  which  Nelson  and 
Wellington  were  inspired ;  and  like  them  he 
was  crowned  with  victory,  fbr  soon  were  veri- 
fied the  predictions  of  the  Provoat  of  Orielt 
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that  he  would  change  the  face  of  education , 
through  the  public  schools  of  England.  He 
was  minded — virtute  officii — ^to  combine  the 
cure  of  the  souls  to  that  of  the  intellects  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  to  realize  the 
scripture  in  principle  and  practice,  with- 
out making  an  English  school  a  college  of 
Jesuits. 

A  feeling  of  the  failings  and  shortcomings 
of  our  public  schools — pointed  out  by  Cow- 
per  and  others — had  long  been  working 
among  the  thoughtful  and  serious,  when  Ar- 
nold led  the  van,  giving  shape  and  guidance 
to  the  movement.  It  was  the  very  nick  of  time, 
soon  after  "Waterloo  had  shut  the  temple  of 
Janus,  and  the  degrading  despotism  of  brute 
force  had  been  struck  down ;  now  the  military 
incubus  was  removed,  the  mind  of  Europe  had 
begun  to  raise  its  head,  which  had  drooped 
during  the  protracted  struggle — pro  aris  et 
focis — waged  to  the  knife  against  Buonaparte. 
"War  had  long  previously  become  the  nArmal 
stat^  of  things,  and  had  formed  the  engross- 
in<»  thought  of  the  patriot  and  philosopher ; 
when  all  grasped  the  sword  in  defence  of 
country  and  king,  the  sinews  of  a  strong 
man  were  more  prized  than  intellectual  ac- 
complishments;  but  Arnold — the  Luther  of 
educational  reformation — appeared  with  the 
peace  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of 
thousands. 

His  principles  were  few :  the  fear  of  God 
was  the  beginning  of  his  wisdom,  and  his 
object  was  not  so  much  to  teach  knowledge 
as  the  means  of  acquiring  it ;  to  furnish,  in  a 
word,  the  key  to  the  temple.  He  desired 
to  awaken  the  intellect  of  each  individual 
bov,  and  contended  that  the  main  movement 
must  come  from  within,  and  not  from  with- 
out the  pupil;  and  that  all  that  could  be, 
should  be  done  by  him,  and  not  for  him. 
In  a  word,  his  scheme  was  to  call  forth  in 
the  little  world  of  school  those  capabilities 
which  best  fitted  the  boy  for  his  career  in 
the  great  one.  He  was  not  only  possessed 
of  strength,  but  had  the  art  of  imparting  it 
to  others ;  he  had  the  power  to  grasp  a  sub- 
ject himself,  and  then  engraft  it  on  the  in- 
tellects of  others. 

The  three  ends  at  which  he  aimed  in  the 
order  of  their  relative  importance,  were  first 
and  foremost  to  inculcate  religious  and  moral 
principle,  then  gentlemanlike  conduct,  and 
lastly  intellectual  ability.  To  his  mind  religion 
and  politics— the  doing  one's  duty  to  God 
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and  man — were  the  two  things  really  want- 
ing ;  unlike  the  schoolmasters  of  his  early  life, 
he  held  all  the  scholarship  man  ever  had  to 
be  infinitely,  worthless  in  comparison  with 
even  a  very  humble  degree  of  spiritual  ad- 
vancement. He  gave  the  name  of  Wisdom^ 
emphatically,  to  knowledge  rich  and  rare, 
but  pervaded  through  and  through  by  the 
light  of  the  spirit  of  God.  He  dreaded  the 
co-existence  of  mere  intellectual  cleverness, 
coupled  with  moral  depravity;  he  sighed 
when  he  thought  of  Bacon,  the  greatest, 
wisest,  meanest  of  mankind ;  and  shuddered 
at  the  misdirected  cleverness  of  Voltaire.  The 
union  of  talent  and  turpitude  shadowed  out 
in  his  mind  the  image  of  Mephistopheles. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  professed  to  deal  with 
the  highest  elements  of  human  nature,  and  to 
bring  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  bear  on 
all  the  civil  relations  of  life:  to  this  focus 
every  thought  and  action  were  concentrated, 
and  hence  their  power. 

He  loved  tuition  for  itself,  of  which  he  fully 
felt  the  solemn  responsibility  and  the  ideal 
beauty,  and  which  he  was  among  the  first  to 
elevate  to  its  true  dignity.  To  him  tuition 
was  a  substantive  dut}%  a  rePtof  of  itself,  and 
not  treated  as  a  temporary  task,  one  ^jc 
iTopipyoVf  and  a  mere  means  leading  to  some 
other  end.  It  was  the  destiny  and  business 
of  his  entu*e  life.  His  own  youthfulness  of 
temperament  and  vigor  suited  him  better  for 
the  society  of  the  young  than  of  the  old ;  he 
enjoyed  their  spring  of  mind  and  body,  and 
by  personal  intercourse  hoped  to  train  up 
and  mould  to  good  their  pliant  minds,  while 
wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 

One  of  his  principal  holds  was  in  his  boy 
sermons,  that  is  in  sermons  to  which  his 
young  congregation  could  and  did  listen,  and 
of  which  he  was  the  absolute  inventor ;  the 
secret  of  that  power  lay  in  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  man  himself.  He  spoke 
with  both  spiritual  and  temporal  authorify, 
and  truths  divine  seemed  mended  by  the 
tongue  of  an  expounder-  whose  discourse  was 
a  living  one — doctrine  in  action — and  where 
precept  was  enforced  by  example.  His  was 
the  exhibition  of  a  simple  earnest  man,  who 
practised  what  he  preached,  who  probed  the 
depths  of  life,  and  expressed  strongly  and 
plainly  his  love  of  goodness  and  abhorrence 
of  sin.  There  was,  indeed,  a  moral  supre- 
macy in  him ;  his  eyes  looked  into  the  heart, 
and  all  that  was  base  and  mean  cowered  be- 
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fore  him ;  and  when  he  preached,  a  sym- 
pathetic thrill  ran  through  his  audience. 

But  Tom  Brown  must  describe  the  great 
event  of  his  own  and  of  every  Rugby  boy*8 
life — the  furst  sermon  from  the  Doctor.  He 
sketches — 

**  The  tall  gallant  form,  the  kindling  eye, 
the  voice,  now  soft  as  the  low  notes  of  a  flute, 
now  clear  and  stirring  as  the  call  of  the  light 
infantry  bugle,  of  him  who  stood  there  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  witnessing  and  pleading 
for  his  Lord,  the  King  of  nghteousness  and 
love  and  glory,  with  whose  spirit  he  was 
filled,  and  in  whose  power  he  spoke.  The 
long  lines  of  young  races  rose  tier  above  tier 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel,  from 
the  little  boy's  who  had  just  left  his  mother 
to  the  young  man*s  who  was  going  out  next 
week   into   tne  great  world  rejoicing  in  his 

strength What  was  it  that  moved 

and  held  us  reckless  childish  boys,  who  feared 
the  Doctor  with  all  our  hearts,  and  very  little 
besides  in  heaven  or  earth;  who  thought 
more  of  our  sets  in  the  school  than  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  put  tlie  traditions  of 
Rugfty  and  -the  public  opinion  of  boys  in  our 
daily  life  above  the  laws  of  Goa?  We 
couldn't  enter  into  half  that  we  heard ;  we 
hadn't  the  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts  or 
the  knbwledge  of  one  another,  and  little 
enough  of  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  needed  to 
that  end.  But  we  listened,  as  all  boys  in 
their  better  moods  will  listen  (aye  and  man 
too  for  the  matter  of  that),  to  a  man  who  we 
felt  to  be  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  striving  ngainst  whatever  was  mean 
and  unmanly  and  unrighteous  in  our  little 
world.  It  was  not  the  cold  clear  voice  of 
one  giving  advice  and  warning  from  serene 
heights,  to  those  who  were  struggling  and 
sinning  below,  but  the  warm  living  voice  of 
one  who  was  fighting  for  us  and  by  our  sides, 
and  calling  on  us  to  keep  him  and  ourselves 
and  one  another.  And  so,  wearily  and  little 
by  Httle,  but  surely  and  steadily  on  the  whole, 
was  brought  home  to  the  young  l)oy,  for  the 
first  time,  the  meaning  of  his  life :  that  it  was 
no  fool's  or  sluggard's  paradise  into  which  he 
had  wandered  by  chance,  but  a  battle-field 
ordained  from  of  old,  where  there  are  no 
spectators,  but  the  younj^est  must  take  his 
side,  and  the  stakes  are  life  and  death.  And 
he  who  roused  this  consciousness  in  them, 
showed  them  at  the  same  time,  by  ever>'  word 
he  SDokc  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  whol'y  daily 
life,  how  that  battle  was  to  be  fought ;  and 
stood  there  before  them  their  fellow-soldier 
and  the  captain  of  their  band.  The  true  sort 
of  captain  too  for  a  boys'  army,  one  who  had 
no  misgivings  and  gave  no  uncertain  word  of 
command,  and,  let  who  would  yield  or  make 
truce,  would  fight  the  fight  out  (so  every  boy  I 
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feh)  to  the  last  gasp,  and  the  last  drop  of 
blood.  Other  sides  of  his  character  might 
take  hold  of  and  influence  boys  here  and 
there,  but  it  was  his  thoroughness  and  un- 
daunted courage  which  more  than  anything 
else  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  great 
mass  of  those  on  whom  he  left  hit  mark,  and 
made  them  believe  first  in  him,  and  then  in 
his  Master." 

This  belief  amounted  to  personal  idolatry ; 
such  were  the  feeling  of  love,  reverence,  and 
confidence  which  he  inspired.  He  led  his 
pupil  to  place  implicit  trust  on  his  decisions, 
and  to  esteem  his  approbation  as.their  highest 
reward,  and  they  were'willing  to  die  for  him ) 
his  most  earnest  desire  was  to  win  their 
hearts,  and  stand  to  them  in  loco  parentis 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  dreaded  master, 
whom  to  circumvent  was  the  object  of  the 
boy's  every  thought.  He  gained  his  end  by  ' 
treating  them  as  gentlemen,  as  reasonable 
beings  in  whose  conscience  and  common  sense 
he  might  confide,  and  to  this  appeal  to  their 
nobler  faculties,  to  his  relying  on  their  iionor, 
the  ingenuous  youth  responded  worthily* 
The  tender  plants  which  would  have  been 
nipped  by  harshness,  distrust,  and  suspicion, 
when  forced  by  his  genial  warmth  waxed 
strong  and  bore  good  fruit  in  their  season. 
His  government  of  the  school  was  no  reign 
of  terror,  nor  did  he  rely  on  the  meaner 
motives  of  fear  and  punishment,  not  that  he 
banished  the  rod,  his  ultima  ratio,  but 
resorted  to  reasoning  and  talking  as  his  first 
step.  He  kept  much  in  the  background 
this  rude,  primeval,  time-honored  corrective, 
to  spare  which  was  once  thought  equivalent 
to  spoihng  the  child  :  he  wielded  it  with  force 
on  proper  occasions,  and  applied  it  for  misde- 
meanors inevitable  to  yeuth — ^lying,  for  in- 
stance— and  best  cured  by  birch. 

He  scouted  the  pseudo-humanitarian 
theories  of  the  degradation  of  corporal 
punishment  to  those  who  cannot  feel  the  de- 
gradation of  guilt ;  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
flogging,  not  tlie  operation,  that  gives  the 
sting ;  no  bo\*8  feel  any  ignominious  or  per- 
sonal feeling  in  a  mode  of  correction  common 
to  all,  and  a  condition  of  their  inferior  state 
of  boyhood.  With  much  the  same  feeling  he 
was  not  opposed  to  fagging,  which,  however 
denounced  by  the  said  pseudo-humanitarianSf 
is  accepted  without  repining  by  the  boys 
themselves  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  institu- 
tion of  schools,  and  as  the  servitude  of  their 
feudal  system;  all  he  aimed  to  do,  was  to 
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regulate  and,  as  it  were,  legalize  the  exercise 
of  it.  It  was  in  the  Sixth  Form  that  the 
keystone  of  his  government  was  centered, 
and  he  held  that  to  be  an  intermediate  power 
between  the  master  and  the  masses  of  the 
school.  He  had  early  learned  the  value  of 
this  imperium  in  imperio,  of  this  internal 
police,  as  practised  by  ihe  Prefects  of  Win- 
chester ;  and  since,  wherever  a  large  number 
of  boys  are  gathered  together,  the  strongest 
will  lord  it  over  the  weaker,  by  delegating  as 
a  trust  a  portion  of  his  own  power,  he  re- 
stored the  balance  between  oppressed  weak- 
ness and  oppressive  strength.  Placed  in  the 
hands  of  seniors  of  the  school,  a  guarantee 
was  given  for  its  impartial  exercise,  which 
tempered  the  brute  force ;  and  the  Prefects 
became  harbors  of  refuge,  to  which  the  boys 
fled  from  the  tempest  of  petty  tyrants.  Much 
as  he  supported  this  delegated  authority,  he 
watched  carefully  over  and  put  down  any 
abuse  ol'  power  in  a  martinet  monitor.  The 
Prefects  themselves  were  no  less  benefited ; 
sprung  from  the  boys,  they  found  the  neces- 
sity of  setting  a  good  example  and  tone,  and 
their  privileges  spurred  on  their  inferiors  to 
rise  by  industry  to  their  eminence.  Justly, 
therefore,  did  Arnold  encourage  these  officers 
of  his  army,  who  alone  could  check  many 
evils  that  no  master  could  discover.  By 
appealing  to  their  honor,' by  fostering  their 
self-respect,  and  calling  out  their  powers  of 
governing  their  inferiors,  he  ripened  their 
manhood,  and  they  early  learnt  habits  of 
command  ;  and  this  system,  found  to  work  so 
well,  is  continued,  and,  with  many  of  his  ex- 
cellent principles,  is  now  acted  on  in  most  of 
the  chief  public  schools  of  England.* 

Infinite,  indeed,  are  the  causes  of  naiional 
thankfulness  suggested  by  the  reflection  of 
the  numerous  pains  and  perils  from  which 
the  search  of  knowledge  is  now  exempted,  so 
much  is  the  moral  tone  raised,  such  are  the 
new  lighthouses  erected  and  harl)ors  of  refuge 
provided ;  aijd  many  are  those,  bom  and  yet 
unborn,  who,  destined  by  their  own  industry 
and  merit  to  achieve  greatness  and  to  be  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes  and  fame, 
will  owe  to  the  blessings  of  a  sound  founda- 
tion laid  in  a  good  school  the  first  steps  of 
their  future  elevation.  Assuredly  posterity 
will  not  willingly  let  die  the  name  of  Arnold, 

*  These,  and  other  school  conclusions,  are 
pleasantly  worked  out  in  the  "  School  Experiences 
of  a  Fsi;;*''  himself,  one  who  writes  with  the  fullcBt 
Konnaissance  de  cause. 


who  led  the  morementandwas  the  Colnmliai 
of  the  educational  Toyage  of  discovery. 

Such  is  the  amended  system  of  education 
now  pursued  at  Rugby  and  at  our  principal 
public  schools,  those  feeders  of  our  Universities 
and  other  institutions  where  the  sons  of  onr 
better  classes  are  << raised"  and  the  men  are 
moulded  whose  high  destiny  it  vrill  be  to 
govern  their  fellow-citizens.     The    difficult 
question  its  regards  their  humbler  brethren, 
whose  lot  it  is  to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows,  is  more  ])erplexed,  and  as  yet, 
we  fear,  has  to  be  solved.    While  the  Goyem- 
ment  and  well-intentioned  individuals  wish 
to  extend  popular  education,  the  masses,  the 
working  bees  of  the  community,  remain  in- 
different, and  will  scarcely  accept  as  a  gift 
the   proficred  boon.    It  is  scholars  rather 
than  schools  that  are  wanting.    These  schools 
are  deemed  by  them  to  be  things  devised  by 
the  upper  classes,  who  have  nothing  in  comr 
mon  with  their  wants  and  wishes.     They 
have  no  great  desire  to  learn  what  is  taught, 
and  consider  the  education  ofiered  by  the 
State  as  too  uniform  and  general,  and  not 
sufficiently  professional,  and  hold  that  all  be- 
yond the  elementary  processes  of  reading, 
writing,  and  a  sprinkling  of  arithmetic  is 
above  their  sphere  of  life,  and  little  suited  to 
theu:    practical  needs.    What  they  eagerly 
desire,  and  for  which  they  would  overlook  a 
controlling  power  by  the  State,  which  woundi 
their  domestic  liberty  and  action,  is  auch  a 
training  institution  as  will  tend  to  produce 
the  greatest  and  most  immediate  returns  in 
their  respective  vocations  of  labor.    The}'  are 
utilitarians  from  necessity,  and  must  look  to 
the  most  practical  education  by  which  their 
particular  crafl  is  advanced — that  one  whidi 
they  have  to  ofier  in  barter  for  better  wages 
and  more  constant  employment.     Profit  is 
their  primary  consideration ;  it  is  a  question 
of  the  labor-market,  and,  as  they  live  finom 
hand  to  mouth,  and  life  is  a  perpetual  stnig- 
gle,  they  cannot  fCflbrd  to  wait    Their  ohilr 
dren  form  i)art  of  their  productive  power^ 
hence  the  premature  age  at  which  they  re- 
move them  from  school,  whkh  they  do  as 
soon  as  they  can  earn  a  mouthful  of  bread. 
It  requires  for  the  practisers  of  handicrafts 
properly  to  learn  their  business — ^the  agricul- 
tural and  much-sneered  at  branch  not  the 
least — an  earlier  and  more  uninterrupted  ob- 
servance than  is  generally  imagined.    They 
cannot  run  the  risk  of  present  good  for  a 
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ftiture  possible  better;  they  are  impatient  to 
realize,  and  naturally  attach  litUe  value  to  all 
that  goes  beyond  that  industrial  training  that 
bears  on  their  individual  occupation. 

But  we  must  quit  this  vexaia  qtuutio  and 
turn  to  Tom  Drowhy  who  sets  before  us  a  real 
picture  of  the  school-days  at  Rugby  of  a  boy 
of  his  class,  and  at  the  moment  when  Dr. 
Arnold  was  worjung  out  his  great  educational 
experiment  This  atlractive  and  suggestive 
book  is  singularly  firee  from  all  sickly  senti- 
mentaiism.  Tom's  plain,  unvarnished  tale  is 
told  in  simple  language,  but  the  highest 
themes  are  often  touched  on,  and  with  an 
earnestness  so  natural  and  unaffected  that 
the  serious  tone  never  jars.  The  book  will 
be  read  with  general  pleasure.  We  have  all 
been  boys  in  our  time,  and  a  fellow  interest 
pervades  any  faithful  record  of  the  associations 
of  a  starting-point  in  common.  As  years 
glide  on,  we  recur  with  a  satisfoction  tinged 
with  sadness  to  the  pleasures  of  memory  of  a 
moment  when  every  organ  of  mind  and  body 
offered,  in  all  the  freshness  of  vitality,  n^w 
inlets  of  delight. 

The  family  of  the  Browns  were  of  the /!<«/« 
milicUt  and  removed  alike  from  the  scum 
that  often  froths  on  the  social  surface  as  from 
the  dregs  that  sink  to  the  bottom ;  the  mem- 
bers— true  Britons — ^for  centuries  have  been 
the  working  bees  of  the  community,  and, 
sturdy  in  mind  and  stalwart  in  frame,  have  in 
their  quiet  home-spun  way  subdued  the  earth 
at  home  and  abroad,  evincing  a  pugnacious 
propensity ;  all  their  opinions  are  downright 
beliefs ;  they  have  a  testimony  to  deliver  and 
a  work  to  do,  which  they  will  speak  out  and 
maintain  to  the  death,  however  counter  to 
common  opinion.  Thus  carrying  their  lives 
in  their  hands,  and  getting  hard  knocks  and 
work  in  plenty,  they  have  won  our  battles 
from  Crecy  to  Trafalgar. 

Tom,  the  son  of  a  Berkshire  squire,  was 
reared  near  the  healthy  downs  of  the  Vale  of 
the  White  Horse,  where  the  hardy  spirit  of 
Alfred  still  lingers,  and  here  he  early  imbibed 
that  fresh  love  of  Nature  which'  he  has  so 
closely  observed  and  so  truly  described.  Im- 
patient of  petticoat  rule,  he  soon  e&andpated 
himself— never,  however,, to  forget  the  early 
religious  views  instilled  by  a  careful  mother, 
and  we  can  have,  as  Gray  said,  but  one.  His 
father,  although  a  Churchman  and  a  Tory  of 
the  old  country  gentleman  school,  was  strongly 
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imbued  with  the  specious  doctrines  of  the 
equahty  of  man.  These,  when  espoused  and 
expounded  by  well-intentioned  philanthropists 
of  Young  ]&igland,  in  white  waistcoats,  have 
evaporated  in  Christian  socialism ;  but  under 
the  ancient  regime  of  France,  and  when 
worked  out  to  their  logical  conclusion  by  the 
disciples  of  Voltaire,  naturally  led  to  revolu- 
tion and  to  la  Sainto  Guillotine. 

Equality  of  man  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
child  of  conceit  and  egotism,  aad  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  first  principle  and  great 
law  which  j)ervade8  the  system  of  hnman 
economy  established  by  the  Creator.  Theret 
however,  the  balance  of  actual  happiness  and 
compensation  may  be  adjusted,  variet)',  in- 
finite and  inexhaustible,  forms  the  rule.  The 
''  diversity  of  the  gifts  "  of  Providence,  mental 
and  physical,  those  of  fortune  and  condition, 
are  as  plainly  evinced  as  the  difference  in  the 
&ces  of  their  respective  subjects.  The  identi* 
cal  similarity  of  the  two  Dromios  is  no  less  a 
fiction  of  the  poet  than  this  equality,  bodily 
or  intellectual,  which  is  contended  for  by  a 
political  Procrustes. 

Tom's  father,  who  reasoned  better  on  breed- 
ing bullocks  and  crossing  cattle,  coincifled 
with  Bums  in  points  of  blood  and  pedigree 
in  the  human  species,  and  holding  them  as 
"  leather  and  prunella  "  in  lords  and  ladies, 
maintained  that,  while  the  rank  only  marked 
the  guinea  stamp,  the  man  was  the  thing  for 
all  that.  It  mattered  not  a  straw  to  him 
whether  his  son,  in  whom  these  social  views 
sunk  deeply,  associated  with  the  sons  of  peers 
or  of  ploughmen.  Nor  was  much  harm  done 
to  the  muscles  of  the  young  squire  by  the 
rough  exercises  of  rustic  playmates,  while  his 
grammar  was  rescued  by  a  timely  removal 
from  smock-frocks,  although  many  think  the 
separation  of  classes  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
signs  of  the  times.  Tom  soon  passed  from 
a  seminary  for  young  gentlemen  into  a  larger 
sphere  of  existence  at  Rugby.  We  quote 
his  racy  record  of  his  first  step  into  life  on 
the  top  of  a  &st  coach— one  of  the  instito- 
tions  of  those  pre-macadamite  days,  and  still 
BO  delectable  to  old  stagers.  But  first  we 
may  quote  the  Squire's  parental  and  parting 
counsels,  the  excellent  termo pedutrUfyfYnek 
be  elaborated  after  protracted  ponderings, 
aided  by  a  reflective  dieroot,  and  by  his  own  . 
enuia  Minerva  and  sound  common-sense. 
Those  manly,  honest  thoughts,  expressed  in 
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plDio  irordB,  and  no  migtake,  irill,  ve  trust. 
Ion;,'  find  Du  echo  in  tliouBands  of  Dnglwh 
bcarta  : 

" '  And  now,  Tom,  my  boy,  remember  you 
are  coing,  at  your  own  earnest  request,  to  be 
chucked  into  thia  |;reat  Echool,  lixe  a  young 
bear  wlih  all  yOur  troubles  before  you — Earlier 
than  we  should  have  sent  you  perhaps.  If 
Bchools  are  »hat  they  were  lu  my  lime,  vou'U 
Fee  a  great  many  cruel,  blackf^uard  taints 
done,  and  hear  a  deal  of  foul  bad  talk.  Sut 
never  fear.  You  tell  the  truth,  keep  a  brave 
and  kind  bean,  and  never  Listen  to  or  Bay 
nnythiiif!  you  wouldn't  have  your  mother  and 
einict  hear,  and  you'll  never  feet  aahamed  to 
conii'  home,  or  we  to  see  you.' 

"  To  condense  the  Squire's  medilation,  it 
was  fomenhal  as  follows-.  'I  won't  tell  him 
to  read  bis  Bible,  and  love  and  serve  God  ;  if 
he  don't  do  that  for  his  mother's  sake  and 
teaching,  be  won't  for  mine-  Shall  I  go  into 
the  sort  of  temptations  he'll  meet  ivitli? 
No,  I  can't  do  that.  Never  do  for  an  old 
fellow  to  go  into  such  things  with  a  boy.  lie 
TTon't  understand  me.  Do  him  more  harm 
than  sood,  ten  to  one.  Shall  I  tell  bim  to 
Inind  Tus  work,  and  say  he's  seat  to  school  (□ 
make  himself  a  good  schohirP  Well,  but  be 
isn't  ficnt  to  school  for  that — at  any  rale  not 
ibi  iliat  mainly.  I  don't  care  a  straw  for 
Greek  particles,  or  the  digamma,  no  more 
does  bis  mother.  What  is  he  sent  to  school 
forP  Well,  partly  because  be  wanted  so  to 
go.  If  he'll  only  tup  out  a  brave,  helpfid, 
trutli-tellin^  Englishman,  and  a  gentleman, 
and  a  Clinstian,  that's  all  I  want,'  thought 
the  Squire;  and  uiion  thia  view  of  the  case 
framed  iiis  last  words  of  advice  to  Tom,  which 
Tverc  well  enough  suited  to  his  purpose." 

The  turn-out  of  the  Tally-ho— the  sketch 
of  the  mail,  its  ways  and  worthies,  are  touched 
TFith  the  truth  and  local  color  of  the  Nimrodi 
and  the  Hieovers  of  the  past;  the  detail 
sparkles  with  a  nicety  and  fidelity  that  marks 
the  observant  sjiirit  of  the  age,  and  which 
finds  utterance  in  the  immortal  works  of 
Dickens,  and  expression  in  tlie  pictures  of 
Millais. 

Just  as  Tom  is  swallowing  his  last  moutli. 
ful  of  breakfast, 

"  Boots  looks  in  and  says,  '  Tally-ho,  air ; 
and  they  hear  the  ring  and  the  rattle  of  the 
four  fast  trotters  and  the  town-madi'  drag,  as 
it  dashes  up  to  the  Peacock.  '  Anything  for 
us,  Jioh?'  aojs  the  burly  guard,  droppir 
down  from  behind,  and  slapping  himself  acre 
the  chest.  '  Young  genl'ni'n,  Eugby ;  three 
parcels,  Leicester;  hamper  o'  game,  Rugby,' 
answers  Ostler.  '  'Tell  young  ^nt  to  look 
alivL','  f^ys  Ouoid,  opening  the  bind-hoot  and 


shooting  in  the  parcels  alter  examining  tbem 
by  the  lumps.    '  Here,  above  the  portnaanteau 

up  a-top— JTI  fasten  him  presently.  Now 
then,  SIT,  jump  up  behind.'  'Oood-byCr 
father — my  love  at  home.'  A  last  shake  of 
the  hand.  Up  goes  Tom,  the  ^ard  catchittg  . 
his  hat-bos  and  holding  on  with  one  haui, 
while  with  the  other  he  claps  the  horn  to  his 
mouth.  Toot,  toot,  t«ot  1  the  ostler  lets  go 
''leir  heads,  the  four  bays  nlunge  at  l£a 
illor,  and  away  goes  Ihc  Tolly-ho  into  the 
darkness,  forty-Gve  seconds  litim  the  tims 
they  pulled  up;  Ostler, Boots, and  the  SquiM 
stana  looking  after  them  under  the  Peacock 
'  Sharp'  work,'  savs  the  Squire,  and 
goes  in  again  to  his  bed,  the  coach  being  well 
out  of  sight  and  hearing.  Tom  stands  up  oa 
the  coach  and  looks  heat,  at  his  father's  figure 
as  long  as  he  can  see  it,  and  then  the  guard, 
having  disposed  of  his  luggage,  comes  to  an 
anchor,  and  finishes  bis  buttonines  and  other 
preparations  for  lacing  the  three  hours  before 
dawn ;  no  joke  for  those  who  minded  cold,  on 
a  fast  coach  in  November,  in  the  reign  of  bis 
late  Majesty." 

The  pachydemiatoua  "  Old  Boy  "  now  speo- 
ulates  on  the  tbin-skioned  degeneracy  of  lbs 
rising  race : 

"  I  someUmes  think  that  you  boys  of  thia 
generation  are  a  deal  tenderer  fellows  than 
we  used  to  be.  At  any  rate  you're  much 
more  comfortable  travellers,  for  I  see  every 
one  of  you  wiib  bis  rug  or  plaid,  and  Other 
dodges  for  preserving  the  coloriciand  most  of 
you  going  in  those  fuzzy,' dusty,  padded  first- 
class  carriages.  It  was  another  affair  alto- 
f  ether,  a  dark  ride  on  the  top  of  the  Tallj^ho, 
can  tell  you,  in  a  tight  Petersham  coat,  and 
vour  feet  dangling  six  inches  &om  the  flooi. 
Then  you  knew  what  cold  was,  and  whai  it 
was  to  be  without  legs,  for  not  abltof  fheling 
had  j'ou  in  them  after  the  first  half-hour. 
But  it  bad  ila  pleasures,  the  old  dark  ride. 
First  there  was  the  consciousness  of  ulent 
endurance,  so  dear  to  ever^  Englishman — of 
standing  out  against  Bomethmg,  and  not  giving 
in.  Then  there  was  the  music  of  the  rattling 
harness,  and  the  ring  of  Ihe  horses'  feet  on 
the  bard  road,  and  the  glare  of  the  two  bright 
lamps  through  the  steaming  boar-frost  over 
the  leaders' ears  into  the  darkness ;  and  tba 
cheery  toot  of  the  guard's  bom,  to  warn  wme 
drowsy  pikeman  or  the  ostler  at  the  next 
change;  and  the  looking  forward  In  daylight, 
and  last  hut  not  least,  the  delight  of  returning 
sensation  in  your  toes.  Then  the  break  3 
dawn  and  the  sunrise,  where  can  they  be 
ever  seen  in  perfection  hut  from  a  coach  roof? 
You  want  motion  and  change  and  miuic  to 
see  tbem  in  their  giorjf  not  the  mutio  of 
singing-men  end  Binging-womea,  but  good 
silent  music,  wbieh  set*  iUelf  in  youi  own 
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head,  the  accompaniment  of  work  and  getting 
over  the  ground.*' 

But  time  and  the  pace  wear  out  the  longest, 
coldest  Btage, 

"  the  Tally-ho  is  past  St.  Alban's,  and  Tom 
U  enjoying  the  ride  though  half-frozen.  The 
guard,  who  is  alone  with  him  on  the  back  of 
the  coach,  is  silent,  but  has  muffled  Tom's 
feet  up  in  straw,  and  put  the  end  of  an  oat- 
sack  over  hki  knees.  The  darkness  has  driven 
him  inwards,  and  he  has  gone  over  his  little 
past  life,  and  thought  of  all  bis  doings  and 

Ecomises,  and  of  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
is  father's  last  words;  and  has  made  fiftv 
good  resolutions,  and  means  to  bear  himself 
Eke  a  brave  Brown  as  he  is,  though  a  young 
one.     He  is  chock  full  of  hone  and  life,  not- 
withstanding the  cold,  and  Kicks  his  heels 
against  the  back-board,  and  would  like  to 
amg,  only  he  doesn't  know  how  his  friend  the 
silent  guard  might  take  it.    And  now  the 
dawn  breaks  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sta^e, 
and  the  coach  pulls  up  at  a  little  road-side 
inn  with  huge  stables  behind.    There  is  a 
bright  fire  gleaming  through  the  red  curtains 
of  the  bar-window,  and  the  door  is  open. 
The  coachman  catches .  his  whip  into  a  double 
thong,  and  throws  it  to  the  ostler ;  the  steam 
of  the  horses  rises  straight  up  into  the  air. 
He  has  put  them  along  over  the    last  two 
miles,  and  is  two  minutes  before  his  time ;  he 
rolls  down  from  the  box  and  into  the  inn. 
The  giiard  rolls  off  behind.    *  Now,  sir,'  says 
he  to  Tom,  *  you  just  jimip  down  and  1 11 
give  you  a  drop  of  something  to  keep  the 
cold  out.'    Tom  finds  a  difficulty  in  jumping, 
or  indeed   in  finding  the  top  of  the  wheel 
v/ith  hia  feet,  which  may  be  in  the  next  world 
for  all  he  feels ;  so  the  guard  picks  him  off 
the  coach-top  and  sets  him  on  nis  legs,  and 
they  stump  into  the  bar,  and  join  the  coach- 
man and  tne  other  outside  passangers.    Here 
a  fresh-looking  barmaid  serves  them  each 
with  a  glass  of  early  purl  as  they  stand  be- 
fore the  fire,  coachman  and  guard  exchang- 
ing business  remarks.    The  purl  warms  the 
cockles  of  Tom's  heart  and  makes  him  cough. 
*Raro  tackle  that,  sir,  of  a  cold  morning,' 
says    the  coachman  smiling ;    *  Time's    up.' 
They  are  out  again   and  up;   Coachee  lue 
last,  gathering  the  reins  into  his  hands  and 
talking  to  Jem  the  ostler  about  the  marc's 
shoulder,  and  then  swinging  himself  up  on  to 
the  box,  the  horses  dashing  off  in  a  canter 
before  H^  falls  into  his  seat    Toot-toot-tootle- 
too  goes  the  horn,  and  away  they  are  again, 
five-and-thirty  miles  on  their  road,  (nearly 
halfway  to  Kugby,  thinks  Tom),  and  the  pros^ 
pect  of  breakfast  at  the  end  of  the  stage. 

"  And  now  they  benn  to  see,  and  the  early 
life  of  the  country-side  comes  out ;  a  market 
cart  or  two,  men  in  smock  frocks  going  to 
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their  work  pipe  in  mouth,  a  whiff  of  which  is 
no  bad  smell  this  bright  morning.    The  son 

fets  up  and  the  mist  shines  like  silver  gauae. 
hey  pass  die  hounds  iogging  along  to  a 
distant  meet  at  the  heels  of  the  huntsman's 
hack,  whose  face  is  about  the  color  of  the  tails 
of  his  old  pink,  as  he  exchanges  greetings 
with  coachman  and  guard.  Now  they  pull 
up  at  a  lodge,  and  take  on  board  a  well 
muffled-up  sportsman,  with  his  gun-case  and 
carpet-bag.  An  early  up-coach  meets  them, 
ana  the  coachmen  gatner  up  their  horses, 
and  pass  one  another  with  tne  accustomed 
lift  of  the  elbow,  each  team  doing  eleyen 
miles  an  hour,  with  a  mile  to  spare  behind  if 
necessary.  And  here  comes  breakfast.  *  Twen- 
ty minutes  here,  gentlemen,'  says  the  coadi- 
man,  as  they  pull  up  at  half-past  seven  at  the 
inn-door. 

*'  Have  not  we  endured  nobly  this  mormng, 
and  is  not  this  a  worthy  reward  for  much  en- 
durance P    There  is  the  low  dark  wainscoted 
room   hung  with  sporting  prints;   the  hat- 
stand,  with  a  whip  or  two  standing  up  in  it 
belonging  to  bagmen,  who  are  still-  snug  in 
bed,  by  tne  door;  the  blazing  fire,  with  the 
quaint  old  glass  tover  the  mantelpiece,  in 
which  is  stuck  a  large  card  with  tne  list  of 
•the  meets  for  the  week  of  the  coimty  houn^ 
The  table  covered  with  the  whitest  of  cloths 
and  of  china,  and  'bearing  a  pigeon-pie,  ham, 
round  of  cold  boiled  beef  cut  from  a  mam- 
moth ox,  and  the  great  loaf  of  household 
bread  on   a  wooden   trencher.     And  here 
comes  in  the  stout  head  waiter,  puffing  under 
a  tray  of  hot  viands ;  kidneys  and  a  steak, 
transparent  rashers  and  noached  eggs,  but- 
tered toast  and  muffins,  coflfee  and  tea,  all 
smoking  hot    Tom  has  eaten  kidney  and 
pigeon-pie,  and  imbibed  cofiee,  till  his  little 
slun  is  as  tight  as  a  drum ;  and  then  has  the 
further  pleasure  of  paying  head  waiter  out  of 
his  own  purse,  in  a  dignified  manner,  and 
walks  out  before  the  mn-door  to  see  the 
horses  put  to.    This  is  done  leisurely  and  in 
a  highly  finished  manner  by  the  ostlers,  as  if 
they  enjoyed  the  not  being  hurried.    Coach- 
man comes  out  with  his  way-bill,  and  puffing ' 
a  fat  cigar  which  the  sportsman  has  given 
him.    Guard  emerges  from  the  tap,  where  he 

{>refers  breakfasting,  licking  round  a  tough- 
ooking  doubtful  cheroot,  which  you  might 
tie  round  your  finger,  and  three  whiffij  of 
which  would  knock  any  one  else  out  of  time. 
•Let  'em  go,  Dick!'  The  ostlers  fly  bai^, 
drawing  off  the  cloths  &om  their  glossy  loins, 
and  away  we  go  through  the  iparket-place 
and  down  the  High  street,  looking  in  at  the 
first-floor  windows,  and  seeing  several  worthy 
burgesses  shaving  thereat,  while  all  the  shop- 
boys  who  are  cleaning  the  windows,  and 
housemaids  who  are  doing  the  steps,  stop 
and  look  pleased  as  we  rattle  past,  as  if  we 
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were  a  part  of  their  legitimate  morning's 
amusement.  We  clear  the  town,  and  are  well 
out  between  the  hedgerows  again  as  the  town 
clock  strikes  eight" 

«» Todo  tiempo  Uega,"  as  the  Spaniard  says. 
The  "  Tally-ho  "  keeps  time,  Rugby  is  reached 
and  Tom  is  duly  delivered  by  the  guard  into 
the  hands  of  the  tormentors.    The  solitary 
traveller,  cast  on  the  wide  world  of  New- 
Boydom,  is  plunged  into  its  mysteries  and 
miseries.    Sad,  indeed,  and '  sinking  are  the 
first  sensations  of  those  who,  delicate  in  mind 
and  body,  when  torn  from  the  affections  of 
home,  are  abruptly  exposed  to  the  buffetings 
and  want  of  sympathy  of  public  schoolboy 
nature;  when  ever}'  cause  of  annoyance,  per- 
sonal and  private,  and  all  that  is  most  avoided 
in  after  life,  is  most  harped  on ;  when  every 
weak  blot  is  hit,  and  followed  up  with  the 
pain-inflicting,  curious  felicity  of  nicknaming. 
Tom  finds  a  friend  of  his  femily,  and  is  let 
by  his, "  'cute  chum  "  into  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,  and,  thus  piloted,  steers  safely 
through  shoals  in  which  the  unprotected  are 
too  often  (Swamped.     Strong  in  body  and 
hleart,  quick  in  eye  and  hand,  companionable 
and  courting  danger  with  true  English  school- 
boy love,  he  soon  settled  into  his  place.    He 
details  the  different  phases  of  his  new  life 
with  an  accuracy  that  rivals  his  record  of  the 
stages  of  the  road,  and  gives  a  peep  behind 
the  curtain  that  is  hung  over  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  educational  system  of  our 
"upper  ten  thousand"  class — a  system  so 
utterly  inaccessible  and  unintelb'gible  to  our 
ten-pounders  and  to  foreigners  who  "  don't 
understand  us."    The  new  boy,  well  broken- 
in  by  his  rough  rustic  antecedents,  plunges  at 
once  into  the  "  scrimmage  "  of  football,  and 
our  Brown  comes  out  of  the  fight  black,  blue, 
and    bruised,  vrith  a  capital    character  for 
courage,  and  there  is  no  quality  which  boys 
are  quicker  to  estimate  or  appreciate  higher. 
Tom's  first  and  most  successful  appearance  is 
crowded  by  certain  ss^usages,  with  which  he,  a 
fresh  boy,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  regales 
his  brother  combatants — long  broriers ;  these 
he  is  taught  to  toast,  and  eats  with  an  ap- 
petite that  surpasses  the  best  sauce  concocted 
by  Soyer.    The  scholastic  Saturnalia  and  the 
peristaltic  motions  are  enlivened  by  tossings 

so  delectable  to  bulls  and  bullies;  but  our 

Tom  cares  as  little  for  the  blanket  as  the  best 
broken-ln  farthing  minds  a  chuck.  The  result 
is,  that  he  wins  golden  opinions,  and  passes 
hr  a  regular  trump. 


The  initiatory  elements  of  instruction  are 
wound  up  by  a  speechification  from  Pater 
Brooke,  the  cock  of  the  school,  who  is  about 
to  leave  and  stands  up  for  the  Doctor.    We 
have  no  space  to  report  him.    He  alludes  to 
the  difficulty  of  introducing  changes,  unpop- 
ular at  all  schoolsj'where,  however  bad,  old 
customs  are  clung  to  by  the  youngsters  as 
the  Persians  and  Medes  did  to  their  laws ; 
the  orator  enlarges  on  the  worries  the  new 
master  had  in  effecting  reforms  which  had 
perplexed  Golgothas  of  grey  heads,  and  had 
troubled  the  port  and  prejudices  of  many  a 
senior  common  room.     Much  time  elapsed 
before  the  Doctor's  young  and  restive  team 
settled  to  the  collar,  but  his  final  victory  was 
won  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  influence 
he  gained  over  the  head  boys  with  whom  he 
was  thrown  iyto  immediate  contact.     He 
became  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
and  they  soon  saw  his  real  value,  while  to 
the  rest  of  the  school  he  was  merely  a 
dreaded  master. 

Tom  prospered,  and  passed  his  time  not  so 
unpleasantly.  He  drained  to  the  bottom  the 
fresh,  brave,  new,  and  unique  school  life,  so 
full  of  games  and  good  fellowship,  so  rettdy 
at  forgetting,  so  capacious  of  enjoyment,  and 
so  bright  in  forecasting ;  he  felt  a  happiness 
which  far  outweighed  all  the  troubles  with 
the  masters,  and  all  the  cufis,  kicks,  and  lag- 
gings of  big  boys  and  bullies.  He  starts  in 
good  repute,  and  justly  observes : 

**  In  no  place  in  the  world  has  individual 
character  more  weight  than  at  a  public  schooL 
Remember  this,  1  beseech  you,  all  you  boys 
who  are  getting  into  the  upper  forms.    Now 
is  the  time  in  all  your  lives  probably  when 
you  may  have  more  wide  influence  for  good 
or  evil  on  the  society  you  live  in,  than  you 
ever  can  have  again.    Quit  yourselves  uke 
men  then ;  speak  up,  and  strike  out  if  neces- 
sary for  whatsoever  is  true,  and  manly,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  never  try  to  be- 
popular,  but  only  to  do  your  duty  and  help 
others  to  do  theirs,  and  you  may  ieav^  the 
tone  .of  feeling  in  the  school  higher  than  you 
found  it,  and  so  be  doing  good  which  ho  liv- 
ing soul  can  measure  to  generations  of  your 
countrymen  yet  unborn.      For  bofs  follow 
one  another  in  herds  like  sheep,  for  good  or 
evil ;    they  hate  thinking,  and  have   rarely 
any  settled  principles.    Every  school  indeed 
has  its  own  traditionary  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  cannot  be  transgressed 
vrith  impunity,  marking  cotain  things  as  low 
and  blackguard,  and  certain  others  as  lawliu 
I  and  right.    This  standard  is  ever  varying, 
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though  it  changes  onlj  slowlr,  ud  little  b^  I  wag  priie  ling,  coDtend*  lika  «  man  for  hoa- 
little,  and,  subject  onlv  to  luen  itandird,  it  li  est  ctotid-up  fighting,  lumom  catuft,  and 
the  leading  boys  for  the  time  b«Dg  who  give  |  _i,gg  ^^pj,  „„nd  of  one,  in  which  he  fisuKd. 
the  tone  to  all  the  i«,t.  Bud  make  the  Khool  '  .^  ,  i.et  and  truth  that  would  do  credit  to 
either  a  nab  e  inatitutum  for  the  trairjng  of  I  ■  .  ■  j-  ■  _     »  i._.»i    l  u 

Chriitiao  Engliihmen,  or  a  place  whe%  a  !^=  n««t  jod«.o«  of  b«tl^holde«.or  to 
young  boy  wifl  get  more  e«l  than  be  would   «!»  oe«t  reporter  of  "  Bell  I  Life."    He  do« 

theie 


e  were  lumed  out  to  make  his 
London  streets,  or  any  thing  between 


"Vntij  becanw  he  wants  to  gire  Ton  k 
true  picture  of  what  even-day  acbool  hJb 
waa  in  his  time,  and  not  ft  kid-gloTC  and  g<v 
to-meetiog-coat  picture ;  and  partly  becauM 
of  the  cant  and  twaddle  that's  talked  of  box- 
ing and  fightingwith  fists  now-a-days.  Etbh 
Thadteray  has  gJTcn  in  to  it;  and  only  a  fer 
weeks  ago  there  was  some  rampant  stuff  in 
the  '  Timea '  on  the  snlgect,  in  an  article  oa 
field  sports. 

"  Boyi  will  quarrel,  and  when  the?  quaml 
will  sometimes  flght.  F^tiog  with  flats  ia 
the  natural   and   English  way   for  Engliak 


two  extremes." 

Tom  nest  half  is  promoted  to  the  "  lower  ' 
fouitb,"  the  most  numerous  and  dangerous  t 
form,  the  pons  asinorum,  over  which  big  < 
dunces  cannot  pass,  but  there  stick  growing  | 
to  be  bigger  and  worse  bullies  of  the  smaller  ^ 
by :  Tom  describes  himself  as  a  promising  | 
specimen  of  this  precious  form  of  Britiah  i 
growth ;  — 

"  Aa  full  of  tricks  as  monkeys,  and  of  e: 
cuses  as  Irish  women,  making  fun  of  their   , 
master,  one  another,  and  their  lessons,  Argu 
himself  would  have  been   puiiled  to  keep  ai 

eye  on  them  ;  and  as  for  making  them  stead>  -  <->  .  .>...■  • 
ot  BPrious  for  half-an-hour  tofether.it  ,^  :y»u  ^e  to^"  t«ke.ta  place? 
simnlv  hcmeleM "  B         •  « i^ua  to  bo»  then,  as  you  lewn  to  play 

simply  HopeJess.  |  ^^^^^  ^^  football.     Not  one  of  you  wiD  be 

He  succumbed  to  the  temptation,  and  bad  ;  the  worse,  but  very  much  the  better,  for 
fair  to  become  a  scapegrace  i  but  while  he  learning  to  bos  well.  Should  you  never 
lost  character  with  the  tutors,  he  kept  carte  *'""'o  to  use  it  in  earnest,  there's  no  exercise 
with  his  comrades,  as  a  good  fellow  and  a  '"  "*  "O""'^  »?  ?«^  for  Ihe  temper,  and  for 
ui.»-  1.  ■•      n  t        A  ;  •  -ii      ■  .1   tv  t    the  muse  es  of  the  back  and  legs. 

"  bnck.       But,  end  it  is  an  ill  wind  that ,     .,*.,„  c  u^      i .  j  •.  ■<■ 

,,  J  ™-         L       -_r    .-       I.-  "  As  to  fighting,  keep  out  of  it  if  yoB  can, 

blows  no  good,  Tom,  by  perfecting  his  ac^  |by  ail  means.  When  the  time  coiiea,  if  it 
quaintonee  with  all  the  idlenesses  and  irregu-  ,  cier  should,  that  you  have  to  say  '  Yes '  or 
laiitiet  of  the  place,  has  been  enabled  to  map  |  'No,'  to  a  challenge  to  fight,  say  'No'  if  you 
ont  the  breakers  ahead  for  the  benefit  of  ''"n, — only  take  care  you  make  it  clear  to 
ijiture  navigatora,  and  it  must  be  remembered  TOi^?!""  why  you  "y  'No.'  It's  a  proof  of 
that  the  best  saUors  are  formed  m  the  most '  l)"'  ''«'lf  *  "'"j:^' «  done  from  true  Chris- 
dangerous  sea^which  we  suggest  as  a  con-  ^0^^™  a''rr.7i''Wya 

lauon  to  parenU  about  to  expose  their  p^n  md  danger.  But  don't  say  '  No  '  be- 
young  hopefuls  to  a  scholastic  Scylla  and  cause  you  fear  a  licking,  and  say  or  think  il^ 
Charj'bdis.  Tom,  at  all  events,  idled  prodi-  because  you  fear  God,  for  that's  neither  Cbris- 
giousiy,  broke  bounds  and  rules,  waxed  1'°"  "c  (""""t-  And  if  you  do  fight,  %ht 
strong,  and  fonder  of  Ihe  pursuits  of  football  ! ''  ^"^  ■  ^"'l  ^'^'^  P™  ""  ''^^  JO"  ^^^  'tand 
than  literature,  poached  on  the  Avon,  like  I  *"    "**^' 

Shakspeare,  and  swam  and  difcd  in  it  like  an  i  Our  pugnacious  Tom,  by  relating  the  iUe- 
otter.  Though  he  failed  in  hexameters,  ho  ^  gal  fiigging  of  big  and  cowardly  buUiei, 
nas  foremost  in  fight;  yrt  whatever  his  »oon  passed  with  the  lovers  of  quiet  andcom. 
practices  in  fist  philosophy,  he  aided  with  the  ^of '  ""  =  reformer  and  a  rebel,  and  is  viewed 
theories  of  Polonius,  into  whose  mouth,  albeit  '^  °  '°^^  of  Manini  cc  tioket-of-leave  boy.' 
a  fool  and  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  Bhaks-  i  "^^  Doctor,  whoae  singular  knowledge  of 
pcare  Judiciously  has  placed  the  soundest  boy-nature  waa  almost  intuitive,  saw  that 
riens,  d'trived  from  tl»  knowledge  of  the  :  tl>cre  was  virtue  in  him,  and  was  minded  t~ 
world  gained  at  courts.  '""      "  '       '      ''        ■•-•'- 

"Bewaw 
Of  Mtrance  to  a  qnarreli  bnt,  bdng  In, 
Bear  it,  that  the  oppoMr  may  beware  of  thee." 

Tom,  whila  condeaming  Uw  bnuL  biutol- 


try  how  the  elevating  effect  itf  havmg  a 
work  to  do  might  operate  on  a  boy  in  whom 
there  waa  such  a  oapabiliQ'  of  good.  He  be^ 
itated  before  he  adopted  the  last  resource  of 
tending  away  from  the  Mhool  a  bUck  sheep 
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that  disfigured  and  injured  his  flock.  This 
process  of  quiet  expulsion  was  one  of  the 
specifics  which  he  most  firmly  practised,  and 
the  unfettered  power  of  doing  so  was  the 
first  afid  sine  gud  non  stipulation  that  he 
made  previously  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
head  mastership;  however  lenient  in  first  in- 
stances, he  felt  that  mistaken  clemency  to 
the  few  might,  if  carried  too  far,  be  injustice 
and  cruelty  to  the  many.  He  never  scru- 
pled to  weed  the  confirmed  tares  out  of  the 
corn,  and  well  knowing  how  small  a  leaven 
leavens  a  large  mass,  preferred  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  diseased  limb  to  risking  the  ex- 
posure of  the  whole  body  to  the  progress  of 
gangrene.  A  bad  boy  was  in  his  eyes  the 
principle  of  evil,  and  he  held  the  greatest 
ignorance  and  dullness  to  be  comparatively 
light,  compared  to  confirmed  habits  of  idle- 
ness and  profligacy,  and  thought  the  exam- 
ple of  a  bold  boy,  and  one  popular  with  his 
comrades,  was  the  most  infectious.  He  de- 
termined, however,  to  give  our  Brown  a 
chance,  and  the  next  half  placed  in  Tom's 
study,  and  under  his  care,  a  new  boy  named 
Arthur,  of  delicate  frame,  and  of  refined 
tastes.  This  lad,  the  very  antithesis  of  his 
future  friend,  was  the  only  son  of  the  widow 
of  a  most  exemplary  clergyman ;  the  father 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  over  duty  in  an  over- 
populous  and  underpaid  manufacturing  par- 
ish, and  had  early  instilled  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles  into  his  sensitive  child.  The 
tender,  homesick  cutting,  so  ill-suited  to  the 
rough  usage  of  a  public  school,  was  thu^ 
grafted  on  a  vigorous  stock,  and  imparted 
some  of  his  aroma  to  the  hardier  trunk. 
This  exchange  and  moral  amalgamation 
tended  to  mutual  benefit.  The  gentle 
stranger  found  ih  his  sturdy  guardian  a  but- 
tress and  a  back-bone,  and  one  who  made 
school  things  pleasant  or  less  unpleasant  to 
him,  while  Tom,  feeling  the  dignity  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  duty  of  watering  a 
twig  placed  under  his  care,  tinned  over  a 
new  leaf  himself,  budded,  flowered,  and  in 
due  season  produced  excellent  fruits.  His 
dominant  qualities  were  developed,  and  by 
protecting  a  helpless  client,  he  protected 
himself.  The  spirit  of  the  wild  animal  in 
him  was  tamed,  and  Tom  was  saved  while 
on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  The  work- 
ing out  this  favorite  experiment  of  Arnold's 
forms  the  turning-tide  in  Tom's  affairs  :  the 
narrative,  cleverly  told  step  by  step,  becomes 
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saddened  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  boys, 
and  by  a  critical  illness  of  Arthur's;  the 
key-note  is  pitched  in  a  lower  tone,  and  is 
attuned  to  serious  events.  By  those  who 
wish  merely  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  this 
latter  portion  may  be  foimd  less  entertaining 
than  the  earlier  chapters.  It  is  tinged  with 
a  reflective  and  sincere  piety ;  and  that  such 
sound  sentiments  should  have  ever  occurred 
to  any  **  old  boy  "  at  any  public  school  passes 
the  understanding  of  those  who  are  much 
older;  this  higher  note  rises  with  the  catas- 
trophe, and  the  conclusion  is  heightened  by 
the  pathos,  which  is  contrasted  by  the  liveli- 
ness, dash,  and  go  of  the  commencement ; 
the  drama  passes  from  the  comic  to  the 
tragic,  and  the  curtain  falls  like  a  pall  on  the 
sudden  and  most  deplored  death  of  Arnold. 
Tom,  who  had  left  Rugby,  while  far  away 
sporting  in  Scotland,  casually  hears  of  the 
appalling  event  from  a  callous  college-com- 
panion. The  different  impressions  produced 
on  them  by  the  intelligence  are  very  power- 
fully drawn.  For  Tom  sport  has  now  lost 
its  savor ;  he  flies  from  the  moor  and  bum, 
and  breaks  away,  urged  by  deep,  loving  loy- 
alty to  his  old  master.  Driven,  as  by  the 
gadfly  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  he  hurries, 
feeding  on  his  sorrows,  to  perform  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  his  departed  hero 
and  saint.  He  revisits  the  old  scenes,  un- 
changed in  material  form,  but,  now  that  the 
soul  is  wanting,  all  lonely,  silent  and  sad, 
and  where  ever}'  site  recalls  the  image  of 
him  who  was  its  animating  spirit,  but  who 
has  departed  never  to  return:  and  to  this 
change  we  must  all  come.  This  was  the 
first  great  event  in  his  life,  the  first  gap  that 
the  angel  of  death  had  made  in  his  circle. 
All  that  was  left  on  earth  of  him  he  had 
honored  so  much  and  so  long  was  lying  cold 
under  the  chapel  floor ;  and  faithfiil  to  the 
sun  that  had  set,  Tom  stood  there  alon<» : — 

• 

"  The  memories  of  eight  years  were  all 
dancins^  through  his  brain,  and  carrying 
him  about  whither  they  would;  while  be- 
neath them  all,  his  heart  was  throbbing  with 
the  dull  sense  of  a  loss  that  could  never  bt 
made  up  to  him.  The  rays  of  the  evening 
sun  came  solemnly  through  the  painted  win- 
dows above  his  head  and  fell  in  gorgeous 
colors  on  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  uerfect 
stillness  soothea  his  spirit  by  little  ana  little. 
And  he  turned  to  the  pulpit,  and  looked  at 
it,  and  then  leaning  forwwd  with  his  head 
on  his  hands,  groaned  alottd.    *  If  he  could 
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only  have  seen  the  Doctor  aeain  for  one  five 
minutes,  to  have  told  him  ail  that  was  in  his 
heart,  what  he  owed  to  him,  how  he  loved 
and  *  reverenced  him,  and  would  hy  Cfed's 
hell)  follow  his  steps  in  life  and  (feath,  he 
could  have  home  it  all  without  a  murmur. 
But  that  he  should  have  gone  away  forever 
without  knowing  it  all,  was  too  much  to 
bear ' — *  But  am  I  sure  that  he  does  not  know 
it  all  ? ' — the  thought  made  him  start — *  May 
he  not  even  now  be  near  me,  in  this  very 
chapel?  If  he  be  am  I  sorrowing  as  be 
would  have  me  sorrow — as  1  shall  wish  to 
have  sorrowed  when  I  shall  meet  him  again  ?' 
He  raised  himself  up  and  looked  round ;  and 
after  a  minute  rose  and  walked  humbly  down 
to  the  lowest  bench,  and  sat  down  on  the 
very  scat  which  he  had  occupied  on  his  first 
Sunday  at  Kugby.  And  then  the  old  mem- 
ories rushed  back  again,  but  softened  and 
subdued,  and  soothing  him  as  he  let  himself 
be  carried  away  by  them.         * .       •         • 

"  And  then  came  the  thought  of  all  his  old 
schoolfellows ;  and  form  after  form  of  boys,  i 
nobler,  and  braver,  and  purer  than  he,  rose 
up  and  seemed  to  rebuke  him.    Could  he| 
not  think  of  them,  and  what  they  had  felt ' 
and  were  feeling,  they  who  had  honored  and 
loved  from  the  first,  the  man  whom  he  had , 
taken  ^'ears  tp  know  and  love  P    Could  he ' 
not  think  of  those  yet  dearer  to  him  who 
was  gone,  who  bore  his  name  and  shared  his ! 
blood,  and  were  now  without  a  husband  or  a 
father  ?    Then  thtf  grief  which  he  began  to  ^ 
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share  with  others  became  gentle  and  holy, 
and  he  i^ose  up  once  more,  and  walked  up 
the  steps  to  the  altar ;  and  while  the  tears 
flowed  freely  down  his  cheeks,  knelt  down 
humbly  and  hopefully,  to  lay  down  there  his 
share  of  a  buraen  which  had  proved  itself 
too  heavy  for  him  to  bear  in  his  own  strength. 

''Here  let  us  leave  him — where  better 
could  we  leave  him,  than  at  the  altar,  before 
which  he  had  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
glory  of  his  birthright,  and  felt  the  drawing 
of  the  bond  which  links  all  living  souls  to* 
gether  in  one  brotherhood — at  the  grave  be* 
neath  the  altar  of  him  who  had  opened  hie 
eyes  to  see  that  glory,  and  softened  his  heart 
till  it  could  feel  that  bond. 

**  And  let  us  not  be  hard  on  him,  if  at  that 
moment  his  soul  is  fnller  of  the  tomb  and 
him  if^ho  lies  there,  than  of  the  altar  and 
Uim  of  whom  it  speaks.  Such  stages  have  to 
be  gone  through,  I  believe,  by  all  young  and 
brave  souls,  woo  must  win  their  way  through 
hero-worship,  to  the  worship  of  Uim  who  is 
the  King  and  Lord  of  heroes.  For  it  is 
only  through  our  mvsterious  human  relation- 
ships, through  the  love  and  tenderness  and 
purity  of  mothers,  and  sisters,  and  wives, 
through  the  strength  and  courage  and  wie- 
dom  of  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  teachers, 
that  we  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Uim, 
in  .whom  alone  the  love,  and  the  tenderness, 
ai^  the  purity,  and  the  strength,  and  the 
courage,  and  the  wisdom  of  all  these  dwell 
for  ever  and  ever  in  perfect  fulness." 


The  Moniteur  Algeritn  brings  an  interest- 
ing report  on  the  newly-bored  Artesian  wells  in 
the  SabHra  Desert,  in  the  province  of  Constan- 
•  tine.  The  first  well  was  bored  in  the  Oasis  of 
Oued-Rir,  near  Tamerna,  by  a  detachment  of 
the  Foreign  Legion,  conducted  by  the  engineer, 
M.  Jus.  The  works  were  begun  in  May,  1856, 
and,  on  the  19th  of  June,  a  quantity  of  water 
of  4,010  litres  per  minute,  and  of  9  temperature 
of  2P  Reaumur,  rushed  forth  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  The  joy  of  the  natives  was  un- 
bounded ;  the  news  of  the  event  spread  towards 
the  South  with  unexampled  rapidity.  People 
came  from  long  distances,  in  order  to  see  the 
miracle;  the  Marabouts,  with  great  solemnity, 
consecrated  the  newly-created  well*  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  **  the  well  of  peace.**  The  second 
well,  in  Temakin,  yiekled  85  litres,  of  21<>  tem- 
perature, per  minute,  and  from  a  depth  of  85 
metres;  thiij  well  was  called  **  the  well  of 
bliss.**  A  third  experiment,  not  far  firom  the 
scene  of  the  second,  In  the  Oasis  of  Tamelhat, 
was  crowned  with  the  result  of  1^  litres  of 
water  per  minute.  The  Marabouts,  after  hav- 
\ix^  thanke<l  the  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  population,  gave  them  a  banquet,  and 
escorted  them  in  solemn  procession  to  the  fron- 
tier uf  the  Oasis.  In  another  Oasis,  that  of 
Sidi-Nached,  which  had  been  completely  mined 
by  the  drought,  the  digging  of  *'the  well  of 


gratitude "  was  accompanied  by  touching 
scenes.  As  soon  as  the  rejoicing  outcries  of  the 
soldiers  had  anuounced  the  rushing  forth  of  the 
water,  the  natiyes  drew  near  in  crowds,  plunged 
themselves  into  the  blessed  waves,  and  the 
mothers  bathed  their  children  therein.  The  old 
Emir  could  not  master  his  feelings;  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  lifted  his 
trembling  hands,  in  order  to  thank  God  and  the 
French.  This  yields  not  Jess  than  4,G00  litres 
per  minute,  from  a  depth  of  54  metres.  A  fifth 
well  has  been  dug  at  Oum  Thionr,  yielding  108. 
litres  per  minute.  Here  a  part  of  the  tribes  of 
the  neighborhood  commenced  at  once  the  ee- 
tablisbment  of  a  village,  planting  at  the  same 
time  hundreds  of  date-palms,  and  thus  giving 
up  their  former  nomadic  life.  The  last  well  is 
that  of  Shegga,  where  soon  an  important  agri* 
cultural  centre  will  'spring  up.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  these  wells  will  work  in  these 
parts  a  great  social  revolution.  The  tribes 
which,  after  the  primeval  custom  of  their  an 
cestors,  kept  wanoering  from  one  place  to  an 
other,  will  gather  round  these  fertilising  springs, 
will  exchange  the  herdsman *b  staff  fur  th* 
plough  of  the  farmer,  and  thus  take  the  first 
steps  towards  a  civilisation,  which,  no  doubt, 
will  make  rapid  progress  in  Northern  Africa. 
—  Atkifnnum, 
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WHITTIER  S   POETICAL  WORKS.— THB  HAUNTING   PACE. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Johii  Oreenleaf 
WhiUier.  With  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  18mo. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

This  beautiful  but  cheap  edition — in  fitot,  the 
first  complete  edition  of  W  bitterns  poems—^needs 
only  to  be  announced  to  be  heartily  and  gene- 
rally welcomed.  For  lyric  fervor  and  intensity 
he  is  unexcelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  poet  with 
whose  writings  wo  are  familiar.  And  this  lead- 
ing characteristic  is  combined  with  a  glow  of 
imagination,  a  tender  and  graoeful  fancy,  and 
certain  facile  command  of  neryons  English  and 
the  machinery  of  versification,  which  gratify 
the  taste  of  the  fastidious  critic  as  well  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  who  are  more  affected  by 
the  generous  sentiments  from  which  the  poet 
derives  his  inspiration.  It  would  be,  however, 
superfluous  to  descant  minutely  on  the  many 
beauties  which  characterize  the  writings  of  one 
80  universally  appreciated.  The  reaaer  need 
only  compare  the  Tigorous  lyrics  entitled  **  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Virginia,"  **  To  PiusIX.,'»  "  Our 
State,"  and  **  Legget's  Monument,"  with  ••  Ra- 
fael," "Maud  MuUer,"  «*Ichabod,"  "Forgive- 
ness," and  "Wordsworth,"  to  understand  the 
range  and  variety  of  Whittier*8  genius.  The 
following  introductory  stanzas  to  this  collection 
give  the  key-note  of  his  poetry: 

PBOEM. 

I  LOTE  the  old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through. 
The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  dayd. 
Arcadian  Sydney's  silver  phrase. 
Sprinkling  over  noon  of  time  with  fireshest 
morning  dew. 

Yet  vainly  in  my  quiet  hours, 
To  breathe  their  marvellous  notes  I  try; 
I  feel  them  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 
In  silence  feel  the  dewy  showers. 
And  drink,  with  glad,  still  lips,  the  blessing  of 
the  sky. 

The  rigor  of  a  frozen  clime. 

The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear. 

The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 
Beat  often  labor's  hurried  time. 

Or  duty's  rugged  march,  through-  storm  and 
strife,  are  here. 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace* 

No  rounded  art  the  need  supplies; 

Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace. 
Or  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face, 

I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyed. 

Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 

The  secrets  of  the  heart  a^d  mind ; 
To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 
Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 

A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown; 
A  hate  of  tyranny  intense, 


And  hearty  in  its  vehemence. 
As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my 
own. 

O  Freedom!  if  to  me  belong    - 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine. 

Nor  Marvell's  wit  and  graceful  song. 
Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong. 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy 
shrine! 

— N,  F.  Evening  Po$t 

THE  HAUNTING  FACE. 

1. 

Whes  daily  cares  and  thoughts  give  place 

To  quickened  memories,  oft  on  me— 
Sudden,  unthought  of— gleams  a  ^etce. 
Which  no  one  else  will  ever  see. 

2. 
No  space  can  be  within  my  ken 

But  there  it  haply  lies  in  wait; 
The  shadows  veil  it  in  the  glen. 

The  rays  reveal  it  on  the  height. 

8. 
Down-gazing  in  a  stream  that  lies 

Unruffled  'neath  the  placid  air, 
I  meet  the  light  of  those  deep  eyes. 

And  catch  the  gleaming  of  the  hair. 

4. 
Or,  as  I  watch  the  changing  sky 

When  fleecy  white  the  bine  enshrouds. 
That  face,  as  from  a  casement*higb. 

Looks  out  through  openings  of  the  oloudi. 

The  solid  darkness  of  the  night 
Around  it  forms  a  background  deep; 

It  ever  greets  me,  warm  and  bright. 
Within  the  vestibule  of  sleep. 

6. 
Unsought  it  comes,  unbidden  stays; 

And  yet,  all  dreamlike  tho'  it  be. 
No  actual  form  that  meets  my  gaze 

Has  such  significance  for  me. 

7. 
It  tells  of  years  that  golden  glide. 

Of  joys  with  no  regrets  between. 
Of  life  expanded,  glorified — 

Of  other  things  that  might  liave  been. 

8. 
Fair  as  of  yore,  as  yoi^^,  as  bright. 

So  glows  it  on  my  vision  now. 
Years  never  rob  the  eyes  of  light. 

Nor  leave  a  shadow  on  the  brow. 

9. 
Yet  not  on  earth,  nor  in  the  skies, 

Exists  the  fMe  that  haonts  me  so; 
That  shining  hair,  those  beaming  cjss. 
Faded  fi>rever,  long  ago. 
^Blacku)Ood*s  Magazine.  £.  B.  H. 


MANIN. 

IN  XUfOKIAll. 

Pkios,  noble,  broken  heart! — to  li?e  afkr 
From  thy  lost  Venioe,  wts  it  not  to  die  T 
So  bleak  the  shelter  of  our  Northern  sk/. 

So  sternly  cold»  its  warmest  evening  star; — 

Patient,  alone,  forsaken  after  war 
By  comrades  frenetic  who  passed  thee  by, 
Or  called  thee  recreant  for  the  wisdom  high 

Which  said  **  No  crime  our  righteous  cause  shall 
mar!" 
Gone   hence? — gone  home! — ^Yea:   on   the 
calm  lagoon 

Thy  spirit  yet  shall  make  Venetians  bold. 
Who  while  they  wait  to  see  the  yellow  moon 

Make  their  worn  city  glorious  as  of  old. 
Shall  siDg  thy  deeds  to  some  heroic  tune, 

And  pray  for  place  near  thine,  in  Freedom's 
Book  of  Gold! 

'^Jithenitttm.  H.  F.  C. 


From  Tb«  Saturday  Rtriew.. 
MANIN. 

Op  the  few  personal  reputations  that  were 
made  in  the  disastrous  year  which  followed 
the  Revolution  of  February,  none  have  been 
higher  or  more  deserved  than  that  of  Daniel 
Manin.  The  recent  death  of  this  very  re- 
markable man  at  Paris  has  given  occasion  to 
some  of  our  French  contemporaries  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  the  Government 
has  been  above  the  petty  je&lousy  of  inter- 
fering to  prevent  the  expression  of  a  richly- 
merited  esteem.  The  few  ^ts  that  form 
the  outline  of  Manin's  biography  may  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Bevue  dcs  Deux 
MondeSf  where  he  is  judged  with  sincere  ad- 
miration, though  with  rather  too  much  of  that 
patronizing  wisdom  which  is  furnished  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  by  the  knowledge  of  what  has 
actually  happened. 

Daniel  Manin  was  bom  in  1804,  and  has 
died  therefore  in  the  prime  of  liife.  Through- 
out he  has  shown  the  same  character.    He 

« 

was  a  man  the  opposite  of  all  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  stock  notion  of  an  Italian 
revolutionist — grave,  sober,  moderate,  a  lover 
of  law,  a  zealous  supporter  of  order.  He 
was  never  mixed  up  with  any  of  the  secret 
societies.  A  legist  by  profession,  it  was  his 
aim  to  combat  Austria  with  legal  weapons, 
and  vmng  from  her  none  but  pacific  victories. 
He  seized  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  made  a  handle  of  the  laws 
which  Austria  herself  had  nominally  granted 
vrithout  permitting  them  actually  to  be  put 
in  force.  He  asked  for  a  separate  Govern- 
ment for  Venice  and  Lombardy,  a  reviiion 
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of  codes,  an  annual  budget,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  of  the  press.  "  Here,**  saya  the 
writer  in  the  Deux  Mondea,  **  lay  the  whole 
policy  of  Manin ;  it  consisted  in  recognizing 
Austria  in  order  to  combat  with  it,  and  to 
compel  it  by  a  pacific  agitation  to  introduce 
changes  which  could  have  no  other  efiect  thaa 
to  inflame  the  mind  of  Italy.**  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  found  Manin  in  prison;^  and  ae 
he  was  detained  illegal!}',  he  refused  to  be 
set  free  by  the  populace,  and  would  only 
leave  his  place  of  detention  T>n  a  decision  of 
the  Tribunal.  He  was  immediately  placed 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,  and  made  Dictator  of 
the  Republic  which  was  proclaimed  a  month 
afterwarda. 

Venice  was  but  slightly  bound  up  vrith  the 
rest  of  revolutionary  Italy.  It  had  been  a 
republic  for  centuries,  and  had  only  been 
^rown  into  the  gulf  of  Austrian  despotism 
by  the  sweeping  changes  of  the  wars  of 
Napoleon.  Thai  it  should  seek  to  regain  ita 
traditional  independence  under  a  leader  who 
accidentally  bore  the  name  of  the  last  of  ita 
Doges,  was  perfectly  natiural,  if  there  wai 
but  a  hope  of  success  to  brighten  the  horrort 
of  the  struggle.  That  it  stood  a  year's  siege 
against  the  power  of  Austria  was  a  greal 
feat  of  resolution  and  courage,  and  has  won 
for  the  Venetians,  even  in  Austria,  a  feeling 
of  genuine  respect.  It  was  to  Manin  that  the 
protraction  of  the  defence  was  chiefly  due. 
He  maintained  order  in  the  administration  of 
affairs,  suppressed  anarchy  in  the  city,  met 
the  incessant  and  var}ing  demands  of  a  pop- 
ulace equally  unused  to  arms  and  unprepared 
to  sufier  the  distresses  of  a  siege,  and  gave 
Venice,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  something  of 
the  dignity  and  respectabiUty  of  a  settled 
government.  And  he  showed  that  he  poa> 
sesscd  the  true  and  unselfish  wisdom  which 
prefers  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  for  when 
he  found  that  Venice  could  not  support  itself 
singly,  he  was  content  th^  it  should  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Piedmont,  if  by  that  means  Italy 
could  be  preserved  to  the  Italians.  When 
tlie  Piedmontese  were  obliged  to  suspend  the 
war,  he  reassumed  the  power  which  feU  from 
their  hands,  and  himself  carried  on  to  the 
end  the  struggle  in  his  own  city.  He  had 
the  honor  of  continuing  the  contest  long 
after  it  had  elsewhere  ceased ;  and  although 
the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful,  we  can  hardly 
say  that  the  efibrts  of  the  Venetians  were 
meleesy  for  they  tended  more  perhaps  thaa 
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£iny  thing  else  to  redeem  the  Italians  gener- 
ally from  the  reputation  of  a  short-lived  valor 
and  a  halting  policy,  for  which  many  of  the 
events  of  1848  furnished,  unhappily,  consider- 
able grounds. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Venice,  in  1849, 
Manin  retired  to  France,  where  he  lived  a 
quiet  and  retired  life.  In  spite  of  all,  he  was 
still  full  of  hope.  He  occupied  himself  in 
making  appeals  to  his  countrymen  to  rally 
round  the  House  of  Savoy,  provided  the  Sov- 
ereigns of  Piedmont  would  show  themselves 
really  in  earnest  for  the  common  cause.  He 
di6[)layed  in  this,  as  in  all  the  great  actions 
of  his  life,  a  simple  and  single-hearted  good- 
sense.  He  wjis  one  of  those  revolutionists 
who,  aim  only  at  what  is  practicable,  and  who 
are  ready  to  sacrifide  themselves  and  their 
prepossessions  to  the  achievement  of  what 
really  lies  within  their  grasp,  however  limited 
that  may  be.  It  is  only  because  such  revolu- 
tionists are  so  few,  and  because  the  incessant 
action  of  despotism  tends  to  make  them  con- 
tinually fewer,  that  revolutions  fail,  and  des- 
potism endures.  The  contrast  between  the 
recent  conduct  of  Mazzini  and  that  of  Manin 
is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
praise  Manin  at  tlie  expense  of  the  man  who 
lately  made  the  foolish  and  fatal  attack  on 
the  sovereignty  of  Sardinia.  As,  however, 
the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  institutes  the 
comparison,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
concur  in  its  observationfi.    But  as  we  have 


borrowed  so  much  from  the  Deux  Mondes^ 
we  catmot  conclude  without  expressing  our 
dissent  from  the  language  it  holds  respeotii^ 
the  other  revolutionary  attempts  in  Italy.  It 
seems  to  us  simply  absurd  to  say  that ''  the 
Republic  at  Rome  was  the  subversion  of  the 
world ;  the  Republic  of  Manin  was  only  a  form 
of  the  independence  of  Italy."  There  is  great 
injustice  and  rashness  in  such  antithetical  epi* 
grams.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome  had  every 
reason  to  revolt  which  can  justify  a  reyolu- 
tion;  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince  whom  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  then  existing  Cbyemment 
of  France  to  support,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  favor  of  the  priests.  Nor  is  there  less 
injustice  to  individuals  than  to  a  cause  in  sodi 
a  latitude  of  abuse.  If  Manin,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the 
Parisians,  we  in  England  have  given  a  wel- 
come equally  cordial,  and  founded  on  a  sense 
of  personal  merit  equally  deep,  to  one  of  the 
Roman  triumvirs.  It  is  a  small  but  a  Tery 
curious  and  significant  episode  in  the  rerohh 
tionary  history  of  Italy,  that  the  University 
of  Oxford,  so  long  the  type  and  fountiun-head 
of  the  stiffest  decorum  and  most  straitlaoed 
respect  for  constituted  authorities,  should 
have  created  a  new  office  of  instruction,  in 
order  to  attach  to  its  body  the  repntatioiif  the 
historical  associations,  and  the  hij^h  personal 
qualities  of  Professor  Saffi. 


CoppEB  IS  TBB  SKA. — ^Experiments  are  now 
in  progress  to  show  that  the  sea  is  constantly 
chargcci  with  a  solution  of  copper.  Mr.  Sep- 
timus Piossc  caused  a  bag  of  iron  nails  to  be 
huDg  from  the  sides  of  steamers  passsing  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Nice,  and  obtained  a  pre- 
cipitation of  copper  upon  the  iron.  lie  finds 
the  same  metal  in  the  substance  of  annuals  in- 
habiting the  sea,  and  recommends  the  popular 
experiment  of  putting  an  oyster — a  had  one ,  if 
possible — on  the  Made  of  a  knife,  and  leaving 
it  therefor  twenty-four  hours,  when, on  the  re- 
moval of  the  oyster,  the  copper  will  be  found  on 
the  knife.  In  Mr.  Picsse^s  opinion,  the  beauti- 
ful blue  color  of  some  portions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  due  to  an  ammoniacal  salt  of  copper, 
while  the  greenness  of  other  seas  is  owing  to 
the  chloride  of  copper. — Chambers*  Journal. 


OUBIOUS  PAHALLEiaSM   OT   CUSTOMS.— It    is  a 

custom  in  Bcrwiokshire  among  women-workers 
in  the  field,  when  their  backs  become  much 
tired  by  bowing  low  down  while  singling  turnips 


with  short-shanked  hoes,  to  lie  down  npon  their 
faces  to  the  ground,  allowing  others  to  step 
across  the  lower  part  of  their  baoks^  on  the 
lumbar  region,  with  one  foot,  several  times, 
until  the  pain  of  fatigue  is  removed.  Burton* 
in  his  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa^  narrates 
a  very  similar  custom  in  females  who  lead  the 
oamels,  on  feeling  fiitigued,  and  who  *'li6  aft 
full  length,  prone,  stand  upon  each  otlier^s 
backs,  trampling  and  kneading  with  their  toei» 
and  rise  like  giants  refireshed.'* — J^Tciu  and 
Queries, 


A  New  Trade  Thick. — ^When,  after  all 
forms  of  puffing  have  been  exhausted  in  Tain, 
a  book  remains  unsold,  a  fresh  title-page  is 
printed.  The  volume  formerly  called  "The 
War  in  the  Punjab,'*  is  now  called  *<  The  Benr 
gal  Mutiny."  **  Misery,**  a  tale  of  appsUixw 
Uiterest,  reappears  as  **  Woe  1  Woe !  "  a  worn 
which  should  be  in  every  yoaag  lady's  haadt. 
It  will  come  out  next  vear  as  *'  Enaline;  or  the 
Story  of  an  Anguished  Heart — Leader, 


lour  (nail's  ojoMSbAM  or  sun.PAPiai. 
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MoKB  than  twenty  yeuiigo,  when  E!it 
Betbnnwukcunattiul^ect  from  if  mi 
Dacaaity,  wb  Mvanl  tUDM  thnm  mil  > 
gattioiu  u  to  the  ngjit  node  of  deniin^  v 
onr.natiotid  munimenti,  in  oppoeitinii  lo 


gtMt  power  of  condenMtion,  ft  tone  oImt- 
nm  of  exprenioD,  ud,  ao  fhr  u  a  JodgmeDt 
can  be  lonsed  in  the  abaeoce  of  the  original 
docnmenla  whoae  loope  and  nature  art  pt»- 
■Mtfldf  much  acmncn  in  m^m  |he  tnib  of 
themalter.    Hie  particular  period  haa  beea. 

SUM  ijatem,  a  fewreeorda,  ana'rcunntLn^  a    .i    j       j  <      i.  .  i    * 

•L_^—  >„__..  _i.-i.  41..  _--.  1  II  ,  Bcottand  under  one  ruler,  bat  beeauieeren 
tb«mitw.texp«ae,rtitath«gM«bulk<,fLj^  that  Wla  nnder  the  head  of  poH^ 
oar  dneuments  wtn  leftudumm  and  nee-       j*  ^  ^^         ™^       Vi 

.  .    .'^  '  and  mannen  hat  muut  greater  rcaemblane* 


lectsd,  very  oft«n  to  ba  atoka  or  to  [jtci^t)! 
damp.    Aa  long  ago  ••  ISM.t  we  r>  :ii.: 
that  tltough  CoDuniMtODa  cannot  wrj  -  l 
tory,  they  may  prepare  it«  raw   i^i  it 
"They  may  arrange  and  claniiy  our  lui: 
dinou*  state  paper*.    Hey  mB]r,willi  co 
tent  *B|Utance,  ttate  Ihe  KOfw  a»d  im 
^cocA  document)  they  may  ctqty  the 
■triking  and  important,  oi  bMte  still,   the 
wboleorouraTdiiTCa,in'a  legible  li^nd  nnd 
publith  a  etmpUteeataiotpu  raitmn'e." 

In  the  three-and-twen^  yean  thni  liavp 
alapaed  ainca  thii  wm  written  much  has  )n-cn 
dona  in  the  way  of  raooid  lefonn,  ulthougli 
the  great  record  tafbrmer.  the  late  Sir  IIurrLs 
Hiedaa,  reaped  liltla  beacft  from  the  im- 
proramanta  ha  anfaly  eontifliated  to  brin^ 
about.  Many  of  our  prindpal  reccird>'  arr 
removed,  or  in  theeoune  oT  removnl,  tn  a 
central  and  secure  place  of  depout ;  ilic-y  eimi  I 
be  consulted  by  any  one  "upon  rfii-'in- 
able  terms."  We  do  not  know  thni  iti'ir 
paruaal  haa  been  tscUitatad  by  legible?  cnpic^ .  [ 
penona  who  daaiie  topenue  recoriK  mn^'ti 
aliU  matter  the  oalligiaphy  or  latlinr  ihi- 1 
CMogiaphy  a*  well  aa  the  langutgt  A  Ik-  I 
ginning,  howerer,  haa  been  made  in  ihi'  ^!U>^t ' 
Important  point  of  the  whole,  a  i  nu)  ■j'.u- 
i^ionn^e  of  our  reeorda.  We  bel;  ..-  i!:v 
more  than  one  publication  haa  air  i .^  <|. 
peered ;  but  the  only  one  which  hai  ^>  .iliit: 
OB  ia  Mn.  Everett  Oreen'a  But  TolnnK  i^f  iL.  | 
Calendar  of  the  Domestia  Seriea  of  f.uiw  \ 
papen  fbr  the  reign  of  Jamea  tlie  Fim.  pre- ! 
aerted  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  { 

•   Calaidar  af  Bintt  PaptTt.    Domt^i    •"  ■>' 

fl«  Ragn  nfJoMf  (fca  fin*.  W0I.1B10. 


m  a«   Slut*  Piaer  OaartmtM  o/kar   .•■. 
Xotbor  of  "Tba  Lin 


PMie  JltrorW 
Everatt  Grae 
PrinctaKior  — , 
oT  the  llasler  of 


of  her  U^ssty's  Seeielair  of  Stale  Ibr^   ■    >\ 
Department.    PobUabed  by  Lenmana  a.  i  i 
r^xcOKor  Ac  IWt,  p«|t  St. 


to  the  modea  of  thjufcing  uid  feeling  in  our 
day  than  the  remoter  middle  agea  or  even 
,  the  earlier  Tudot  timea.  For  a  nmilar  rea- 
,.',  '  aon,  "itate  papeta''fbtin  abetter  alorehotiaa 
'""'  fi>r  the  rdgn  of  Jamea  the  Firtt  than  thoaa 
'^"r'  I  more  legal  dooumenta  that  are  popularly  piw 
'''"''  <  deratood  by  the  word  ■■  recoida."  Fv  the 
'""^  I  Norman  Kinga,  and  during  the  greater  part 
'  "  of  the  Plantageneti,  our  knowledge  of  maa- 
neia,  haluta,  end  modea  of  buiineta,  la  maui^ 
deriTahle  from  public  doeumenta.  Under  the 
laat  Tudor  and  the  ILrat  Stuart,  theae  thioga 
are  better  mpplied  by  the  curraut  EteiatnTa 
of  the  day  I  while  the  noat  nlnabla  racordi 
relating  to  political  or  htatoiical  infbrmatitti 
naturally  giaritate  towardt  the  Executire, 
and  become  "  State  paper*."  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  tame  identity  of  opinioa 
between  the  two  agea  which  mAet  ut  «ym- 
pethiw  more  completely  with  -the  topic*  rf 
the  p^en  would  ficilit^  their  eonBultation* 
.  in  the  originala  i  whereas  an  interpreter  is  a 
' '  aeceedty  to  moat  inquirers  Ibr  the  remote 
j  and  crabbed  reeorda  of  tlie  aoeient  timet. 
To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  a  woA 
^  of  such  immenaa  extant  a*  ft  cataiogue 
raisomute  of  oar  reoorda  must  to  a  certain 
extent  be  done  asltean.  Amorecogentrea- 
ton  for  the  preaent  publication  it,  that  the 
.  reiy  object  ol  a  catalogue  i*  to  aaTe  the  oeo- 
' ,  etaity  of  wading  thiot^h  original  doeumenta 
i  or  eren  inspectii^  thetn  if  not  necessary  to 
'  I  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  multiplicity  of 
' '  [natter*  touched  upon  in  tlie  vobime  bebn 
J  IK  is  almott  IncoooeiTahle  without  exanusa- 
tion.  In  tha  greater  hialorieal  tnlgaeta  there 
ire  the  Ounpovdv  traaaon,  the  plot  that  waa- 
Bude  an  azaoaa  to  eoBdemn  vtd  ftoally  to 
Donrdet  Baleigfa,  tha  pin  of  Jamet  for  a 
mioi  of  the  liingdoiM^  and  dmilar  erenta.  , 
riM  leaaer  hiitodnl  ^neatimt  eztoid  from 
j  g^eat  ^ota  aad  pgBliBal  topka  to  Mporia  a< 
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the  eTiI-disposed  having  evilly  spoken.  In 
individual  cases,  there  are  grants  of  peerages 
and  great  estates  down  to  licenses  to  export 
a  cargo  or  open  an  alehouse.  The  historian, 
the  biographer,  the  antiquarian,  the  topo- 
grapher, or  the  practical  searcher  after  in- 
formation relative  to  a  title,  an  estate,  or  a 
pedigree,  has  in  this  volume  the  pith  of  fifty- 
nine  volumes  of  manuscript  documents.  An 
examination  in  an  easy  chair  will  tell  him  at 
once  what  papers  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
him,  and  what  he  may  safely  disregard.  It 
is  only,  in  fact,  by  descriptive  catalogues  such 
as  this  before  us  that  our  records  can  be 
made  extensively  useful.  Render  them  as 
accessible  and  as  legible  as  you  may,  they  are 
available  to  no  man  in  their  full  utility.  To 
read  even  a  class  of  them,  would  take  a  large 
space  out  of  a  man's  life  while  in  haphazard 
selection  the  precise  documents  may  very 
probably  be  missed;  and  haphazard  all  se- 
lections must  be,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
a  keeper,  as  one  mind  cannot  tell  what  use 
anoth6r  mind  may  make  of  a  document 
Mrs.  Green's  Calendar  is  therefore  not 
merely  to  be  judged  by  itself  and  for  its 
uses,  but  to  be  welcomed  as  the  herald  of  a 
great  national  desideratum. 

In  itself,  however,  the  Calendar  is  of  curi- 
osity and  value,  apart  &om  the  [direct  uses 
already  indicated.  Of  course  it  is  fragment- 
ary giving  only  glimpses  of  many  events : 
the  execution  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
scope  of  the  various  papers,  and  generally 
partakes  of  the  character  of  jottings :  fre- 
quently the  matter  is  dry  and  bare  in  the 
extreme.  But  at  all  events  there  is  the  pith 
of  fifty-nine  volumes  of  state  papers,  from 
1603  to  1610,  arranged  in  continuous  chro- 
nological order,  and  accompanied  by  an  elab- 
orate index — which  might  perhaps  have  been 
rendered  still  more  elaborate.  Neither  does 
the  condensation  always  deprive  the  original 
of  its  quality,  while  sometimes  Mrs.  Green 
drops  in  a  few  characteristic  original  words. 
Here  are  joy  and  compliments,  if  not  at  the 
death  of  the  great  Queen,  at  least  at  the 
succession. 

"  March  25.  London.  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  King  James.  Hopes 
his  sincere  and  undivided  service  to  his  pres- 
ent mistress  [EnglandJ  will  be  an  argument 
of  future  fidelity.  Wdl  hasten  to  him  as 
soon  as  his  pubhc  duties  will  permit 

"  March  26.  Discourse  by  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton of  the  descent  of  James  L  from  the 
Saxon  Kings.  •  •  • 


'<  March  28.  Edinburgh.  Alexander  Lord 
Elphinstone  to  the  Master  of  Gray.  Tiding 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  decease  and  of  his 
Majesty's  proclamation  were  brought  by  Sir 
Robert  Carey  on  Saturday  at  midnight  [March 
26.]  The  King  *  thinks  best  of  Master  Seo- 
retarj'  [Cecil]  of  any  creature  living.'  Will 
be  glad  to  speak  with  him." 

The  following  orders  are  of  a  less  pleas- 
ing cast,  and  furnish  another  confirmation  of 
the  practice  of  torture  in  England.  It  might 
not,  however,  be  legal — that  is,  "  known  "  to 
the  law,  but  an  encroachment  or  usurpatioii 
by  regal  powers,  like  sundry  other  things. 

**  April  19.  Whitehall.  The  council  to 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  and  others. 
Direct  theip  further  to  examine  Philip  May, 
now  in  the  Tower,  and  to  put  him  to  the  rack, 
if  necessary. 

"April  19.  Tower.  Examination  of 
Philip  May,  servant  of  Lord  Chamberlam 
Hunsdon,  on  his  assertions  as  to  the  King's 
favoring  Catholics,  and  on  his  threats  against 
him,  if  the  bills  to  be  brought  into  Parliar 
ment  for  their  toleration  be  rejected.   •  ♦      • 

"April  20.  Whitehall.  The  same  [the 
Coimcil]  to  Sir  John  Peyton,  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower.  The  Attorney-General  and 
others  are  to  ei^mine  PhiL  May  by  torture 
unless  he  confess  all. 

"  April  20.  Tower.  Second  examination 
of  P.  May,  as  to  his  assertions  touching  the 
increase  of  Papists  in  England  since  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  his  threats 
against  the  life  of  the  King." 

And  later,  touching  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
under  the  gentle  pedant's  own  hand. 

"  1605.  Nov.  6.  Forenoon.  Tower.  Ex- 
amination of  John  Johnson  (Guy  Faukes)  as 
to  the  storing  of  powder,  &c.  in  the  Paj> 
liament  cellar, — his  connexions  abroad^— - 
whether  Mr.  Percy  would  have  allowed  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  to  perish,  &c.  He 
refuses  to  inculpate  any  person,  saying,  *  yooe 
would  have  me  discover  my  frendea:  the 
gi^'ing  warning  to  one  overthrew  us  alL* 
Signed  *  John  Johnson.'  {G,  Plot^  Bk.^  No. 
16  A.'i 

"  Nov.  6.  The  King  to  the  Lords  Comnus* 
sioners  [for  the  Plot].  Proposes  interrogato- 
ries to  be  put  to  the  prisoner.  Suegeste 
whether  he  be  not  the  author  of  a  'crudi  paa* 
quil '  against  himself,  for  assuming  the  *  name 
of  Britain,'  (King  of  Great  Britain,)  in  whidi 
his  destruction  was  prophesied.  *The  gen- 
tler tortours  are  to  be  first  usid  unto  mm, 
et  sic  per  gradus  ad  ima  ienditur;  and  so 
God  speede  youre  goode  worke.*  lln  tke 
King's  own  hand.    Ibid^  No.  1 7.]" 

A  great  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  James 
in  his  own  day,  and  of  the  contemjit  with 


lOB.  OBira'a  cuniSAa  or  btati  fapbu. 
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which  poiterit;  regudB  huu,  wu  hia  pBcific  ]     "  Ajiril  17  P    [The  Kinp]  to  [Lofd  CmL] 


le  the  title  of  Great  Britain,  by  wap- 

B»iit.    Scue.l,hadh.re«h«lL<.rfeDb»  '!"  °f"  f  i''',''""T,?'''i"l.°'"  ?^ 
iZ  U.  ,».ll.  the  1.11.™  „r,.nri»l  .hieh   >^!r«t«>n .•?  the  law,  of  the  t,™  tugdotu. 


fore  he  retatit  the  letter*  of  reprisal  which 
Elizabeth  had  iwued,  and  ihst  notwithstand- 
ing  apoliationi  agunst  the  Engliih  were  go- 
iDg  on  according  to  the  loose  tystcm  of  the 
day. 

"  May.    Declaration  br  the  King,  that  all 
letters  or  repri&al  .....    ^ 

are  become  Toid 


[Fragment  in  hit  own  hand.     Indorted  By 
Cecil, '  The  Kinsf*  addition  to  hia  ipeeeh.'] 


1604.    April    18? 
unkmB  of  kingdom!  in  name ;  alte^g  pieoe- 
denta  from  andeiit  and  modam  hiitory,  and 


granteJbrth.lJl.Q.M.,;?^,"'"  "  "'iV  , ^•. .".»«',  """B 
on  herdie.«,,,u.d„m-  "f,  Vj' ?,' ^iTtS'!"'/'""-  'S'^'^ 
<m  theT  wme  ™.t»i  to  !  „    [Apnl_l&lAbetract,  of  a  .]»ech  m  the. 


in  hmr  of  the  ui ' 
Indotaed,  ' 


"May.     Declaration  b.  Captain  Baynarf,   S^J!?'^.T'•'   ^J^'^-   fh^rf 
that  eight  Dunkirkera  ha*f  carried  off  a  For-  ^"T^*?."; 


tugue«e  p 

bay  haro 

firom  the  French  Ambaawdor  to  procuie  i1 

reetitution. 

"June  23.  Greenwich.  Proclamation  re- 
calling the  coDimiisioni  granted  by  the  late 
Queen  for  warlike  ehipt  U>  take  Spanish  t«b- 
tels  as  priiet." 

closer  approach  to  a  Roman 


[April  !6.]  Notes  of  a  JipMch  [in  the 
House  of  Commons]  by  Sir  Edwin  Sendye 
on  unions  as  being  threefold — by  marriage, 
by  election,  or  by  conquest :  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent, in  either  of  the  former  cases,  of  nnion 
of  laws  and  privileges  and  of  chknge  of  titk; 
inconiistencT  of  the  proposal  that  the  Kii^ 
be  styled 'King  of  Br:tanny' only  in  his  dea 

' ^■^'  -'      '---    ■' -   th 

omitted  in 


n^  with  foreign  princes.    U^esthat 
nittee  consider  three  objcctjona,  omi 


ship,  which  the  power  of  authority  and  pub-  ^  Fraa.  Baoon's  relation raninst  the  change 
lie  opinion  then  permitted,  mtroduced  certain   of  style,  ria.  that  it  would  free  subjects  from 


delit-ate  questioM  into  what  would  now  be  .  their  oath  of  allegiance,  disaolve  ti 
called  the  Home  Department,  that  would  be    " 
left  to  take  their  own  course  in  the  present 
day. 

"  1604,  April  7.  Hen.  Bowcher  to  the 
Heads  of  Houses  at  Oxford.  Explains  the 
circumstances  under  which  Idary  Worley  ris- 
iled  him  in  man's  attire. 

"April  7.  Oxford.  Sentence  of  the  Heads 
of  Hounes  on  the  above  case.  Bowcher  and 
Worley  arc  to  confess  their  ofiences  in  the 
parisb-church,  and  to  be  married  there  on  the 
I6th  of  April. 

"April.  All  Soul's,  Oxford.  Hen.  Bow- 
cher to  the  Prochir  of  the  UniTersity.  He  is 
in  debti  beg*  the  Vicc-Chancellor  will  not 
authorize  his  arrest;  will  be  oaked  publicly 


with 
fomgn  princes,  and  CTMte  confiinon  in  pomt 
of  precedence.    [JVo.  fi?,  tvpra.]" 

A  matter  which  early  excitod  the  King's 
attention  as  head  of  the  Church  was  the 
smallness  of  many  lirings )  and  he  proposed 
a  plan  to  the  Univenities,  which,  steadily 
carried  out,  would  hare  Tery  much  lessened 

"  July  8.  The  King  to  the  Chancellors  of 
the  Umveraities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Finding  the  want  of  competent  livings  ■ 
peat  impediment  to  a  learned  ministry,  he 
intends  to  restore  such  impropriate  tithes  as 
have  devolved  upon  the  Crown,  hoping  others 
..III  J.,  th.  ..—  Urges  the  (Jniveraiiies  to 
hold  meetings  for 


will  do  the  si 


in  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  be  married  the  fol-    deUberating  on  the  best  mode  of  accomplish- 
lowuig  Sunday.  *  *  *  ^ — ^■ 

"April  16.    Oxford.  Confessions  of  Henry 
Bowcher  and  Mary  Worley  publicly  read 


8L  Marl's  Cliurch,  Oxford,  ond  certified  by 
the  MinisiM." 

The  t'nion  of  the  Kingdoms,  which  James 
hod  much  at  heart,  was  one  of  those  riews 
which  nre  beyond  the  »ge  ui  which  they  are 
propounded.  It  was  a  large  idea,  if  James 
had  any  higher  objects  than  the  enlargement 
of  his  style  and  title.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  papers  on  the  sutgect. 


Ulglt. 

"July  8P  Tbfl  Same  to  the  Heads  of 
Colleges.  In  MapooM  to  a  petition  for 
maintenance  of  a  preaching  ministry,  intends, 
as  the  leases  of  impropriate  tilhc^  .oil  In,  to 
devote  them  to  that  purpoie.  Hopes  they, 
as  ■  the  lighU  of  the  land,^  will  do  the  same. 


Is  a  list  of  the  students  fitted  for  the 


"  1603.  ivr.^  9.  Croydon.  John  Wbitr 
gift,  ArchbUhop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  Kin^. 
Bemoostrates  against  hia  letter  to  the  Uu- 
Teiaties  for  icMontion  of  impropiiate  thhes; 
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Trill  attend  his  M^esty  to  make  known  the  of  religion  from  that  which  he  followed  when 

inconveniences  thereof,  which  will  be  the  over-  a  courtier,  or  in  which  he  closed  his  career. 

J^Zx^u"  ^"^'*^*  ""^  "^  '*"'^*-  «Feb.P    Sir  KicM.  Knightley  and   Sir 

bury  of  the  inconveniences  likely  to  result  Jvr   Vt*  *  \      v*  *t      ^*  «.  -.   \.*:4,-^    H 

j^L^ra^ionoftkeUruJsayimpro.  S^TITS^SA^'S:^!^''^ 

^^        *      ^                                       ^  ters. 

The  majority  of  the  documents  being  on  ".Feb.  ?    Erasmus  Dryden  to  the  same. 

matters  of  business,  shut  out  personal  pecu-  Prays  to  be  released  from  prison,  as  the 

liarities,  but  they  occasionally  appear.    Here  [Northamptonshire]  petition  was  only  a  testi- 

18  some  gross  flattery  from  NorUiampton.     •  monial  of  the  godliness  of  the^preachers  in  the 

"Aug.  7.    Earl  of  Northampton   to  the  county." 

King.    Suffers  from  the  pangs  of  absence  In  our  paper  of  1634  already  alluded  to, 

from  his  sweet  master.    Uncertain  whether  we  suggested  the  publication  of  some  docih 

the  Constable  [of  Castile,  Spanish  Ambassa-  ^gnts  complete.    We  did  not  mean  upon  the 

dor  Extraordinary]  will  come  to  London  by  ,^  ^^  ^  ^y.one  of  the  Commissions  oo- 

land  or  water;  reports  of  his  littleness  and    f, . \,^  c^\L^  «^vi.  .^^ : a 


want  of  courtesy.  "^  Regrets  that  his  arrival  f"Py^«  six  fohos.  wiA  one  reign^  and 

will  shorten  the  King's  sports.       •       •      •  mg  to  go  upon  the  difficult  if  not  impoMible 

"  Aug.  10.    Earl  of  Northampton  to  the  principle  of  superseding  a  reference  to  the 

King.    The  Constable  of  Castile  is  delighted  original  papers.     We  merely  intended  sped- 

with  his  reception,  and  pruses  his  Majesty's  mens  interesting  in  themselves  or  as  iUostra- 

leaming,  sweetness,  frankness,  and  faithful-  tions.    The  two  follovring  are  of  this  kind. 

r''Mi!SS"^'ws''^o*^^  ^to'^wT*^^  ^  ^®  ^'^  ^  ''^'''^^  probably  have  some 

cCm'^t'  him',  SS  in  a  b!>ar<;n  the  ^^i^^\^^  ^^^t  took  place  at  that  dramatiB 

Thames."  scene  the  muxder  of  Bizao :  the  seoond  is 

Whatprojectwasthisanticipationof steam?  '^V<^^^  '^  it  only  threw  a  gleam  of  Ugl^ 

«  1604  P    Thos.  WUdgoose  to  Visct.  Cran-  f^^  ^^f}  mysterious  quesUon  the  d«»y  aad 

borne.    His  first  work  shall  be  a  boat  of  final  extmoUon  of  serfdom  m  England. 

pleasure  '  for  his  Majesty  and  his  fair  Queen       "  May  ?    Petition  of  Sir  Anthony  Standstt^ 

to  sport  up  and  down  the  Thames,'  <  and  no  and  Anthony  Standen,  his  brother,  to  the 

man  perceive  how  it  goeth.'    Wants  a  patent  Kinff,  for  arrears  of  pensions  granted  them 

to  build  '  shippes  ^d  boates  to  go  after  the  by  the  late  Queen  of  Scots.    They  went  into 

like  sort'"  l^tland  with  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox, 

ri\'  If  1^  ^  •  and  held  posts  in  the  household  of  Knur 

Glimpses  of  sixange  customs  are  ^ven  now  Henry  Dafnley  j  have  suffered  exile  andS 

and  then,  as  m  this  passmg  notice  of  the  per-  prfsonment  for  tiieir  attachment  to  the  King^ 

sons  who  professionally  embalmed.  parents.  ♦  ♦ 

«  1605.    Jan.  23.    Grant  to  the  Company  ,  "May?    Narrative  of  Sir  Ant  Stuiden  . 

of  Barbers  and  Surgeons  of  London,  of  new  having  saved  the  Queen  of  Scots  from  being 

charter  and  confirmation  of  their    ancient  stabbed  by  one  of  Ruthven's  followers  at  tibe 

lands  and  Hberties.    No  butcher,  taUor,  &c.  ^^\^^  Rizzio's  murder.        ♦        ♦        • 
to  embahn  dead  bodies,  but  only  chirurgeons,       "  ^^7 1®-    ^'^nt  of  manumission  to  JofaA 

&C.  &C.    IDocqtiet  V  Williamson,  miller,  a  bondman  and  villein,  r^ 

The   foUo^ng  E««muB    D^den   would  ^tXa^IlT 'l^SSsT- JSe 

seem  to  be  the  poet  s  grandfather,  who,  ac-  qud,Y 

cording  to  Scott,  was  created  a  knight-baro-       j^  t^e  few  quotations  made  from  this  vol- 

net  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  James  the  ume,  many  subjects  have  been  left  unnotified 

First    The  fact  of  his  imprisonment  for  act-  altogether,  and  those  which  are  drawn  upon 

ing  in  religious  matters  with  otiier  gentlemen  haye  been  little  more  than  touched,  leaviw 

of  the  county,  scarcely  supports  Derrick's  af-  ^hole  crops  for  those  who  like  to  fbllow.    It 

firmation  that  the  poet  was  bred  an  Anabap-  jg  a  remarkable  work,  essential  to  the  etudent 

tist  J  hut  it  seems  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  of  history,  of  manners,  or  of  local  atoiy,  m 

that  Dryden  was  bred  to  a  very  different  kind  well  as  to  various  profesnonal  jneiL 
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from  The  SpeotMor. 
NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1857. 

Accident  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  New 
ZealaTMl  throiigh  very  interestiiig  private  let^ 
ten,  afi  if  some  miraoulous  atmospherfcal 
refraction  had  for  a  moment  enabled  us  to 
see  the  islandB  at  a  glance.  In  all  parts  there 
IB  activity  and  progress ;  nowhere  does  there 
appear  to  be  the  slightest  relaxation  in*  the 
efibrt  to  promote  the  expansion  of  colonin- 
tion,  the  increase  of  trade,  or  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  colonists.  The  greatest  aotir- 
ity,  indeed,  appears  still  to  lie  about  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Northern  Island  and 
the  settled  portions  of  the  Middle  Island. 
One  evidence  of  strong  vitality  is  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  customs-duties,  which 
is  increasing  everywhere.  At  Wellington, 
the  great  Government  expenditure  is  stimul- 
ating trade,  and  the  produce  of  the  customs 
for  the  March  quarter  exceeded  £10,000.  At 
Otago,  Lyttelton,  and  Nelson,  there  is  even  a 
more  healthy  increase ;  and  notwithstandiog 
a  temporary  flatness  of  trade  in  the  North, 
from  the  depression  of  the  Australian  mar- 
kets, the  proiduce  for  the  port  of  Auckland 
during  the  year  will  be  nearly  £45,000 :  an 
increase  of  duties  upon  spirits  and  tobacco  had 
told  favorably  upon  the-customs,  showing  that 
the  just  maximum  of  the  tariff  had  not  been 
exceeded. 

The  Canterbury  land-sales  are  said  to  be 
going  on  at  the'  rate  qf  £2000  a  month.  Free 
Kirk  Otago  is  negotiating  with  millionaires  at 
Melbourne  for  the  immediate  sale  of  a  large 
slice  of  her  territory;  and  is  beginning  to 
talk  of  paying  ofl*  her  share  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company's  debt  in  a  lump.  Mean- 
while, the  purchases  of  land  from  the  Natives 
are  going  on  briskly :  the  treasury  at  Auck- 
land has  recently  been  obliged  to  open  its 
aluiees  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  large  dis- 
tricts of  naste  land  from  the  unprofitable 
control  of  their  Native  lords  and  opening  them 
to  British  colonization. 

While  the  colonists  are  carrying  on  an 
active  trade  with  each  other,  (BuUivating  the 
natural  resources  of  New  Zealand  and  extend- 
ing British  settlement,  they  are,  like  all 
Anglo-Saxons,  preparing  for  active  inter- 
course witn  other  communities,  especially  of 
their  own  blood.  ^  The  cohmista  complain 
that  the  steam  question  does  not  move  so 
rapidly  as  it  should ;  but  in  their  complaints 
and  in  their  efforts  we  clearly  tee  the  energy 


whiefl  will  soon  settle  this  difficulty.  An 
agreement  had  been  made,  prospectively, 
with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 
for  connecting  New  Zealand  with  the  Mother- 
country  and  with  Australia  by  the  Panama 
route; — New  Zealand  to  contribute  £15,000 
towards  the  £65,000  which  the  entire  service 
will  cost  But  this  does  not  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  colony ;  the  arrangement  seems 
doubtful  of  completion,  and  at  all  events  it 
would  not  commence  for  two  years  from  the 
date  of  our  advices.  Meanwhile,  the  colpnists 
are  looking  to  the  Mother-country  to  supply 
their  present  needs ;  and  these,  we  perceive, 
are  in  eoorse  of  being  met  by  English  enter- 
prise. 

Behind  our  cotmtrymen  we  see  the  Natives 
commencing  a  new  movement,  interesting  to 
us  as  illustrating  the  motives  on  which  ab- 
original subjects  of  the  British  Crown  in 
distant  territories  have  sought  to  recover  in- 
dependence and  to  restore  old  usages.  The 
Natives  of  New  Zealand  have  become  keenly 
alive  to  the  miseries  of  want  of  law,  iriiieh 
we  have  hitherto  failed  to  supply:  at  all 
times  they  have  shown  aspirations  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  separate  nationality.  This 
sentiment  has  been  an  effective  cause  of  ob- 
struction to  our  acqidsition  of  land  from  them. 
More  recently  it  has  taken  the  shape  of  an 
agitation  for  the  establishment  of  "  a  Bfaori 
King,"— probably  meaning  a  chi<f  with  jurn- 
diction  in  certain  Native  matters,  but  subor- 
dinate to  the  greater  power  of  the  British 
Crown.  Mixed  up  with  vaguer  longings,  there 
is  among  the  younger  men,  trained  by  the 
Missionaries,  a  strong  desire  ta  imitate  the 
social  arrangements  of  the  British  ook>nistB. 
The  spontaneous  agitation  is  described  as 
taking  a  practical  form.  Self^onstitnted 
Native  magistrates  are  administering  justice 
after  the  European  fashion  in  several  Waikato 
villages;  and  the  Maoris  are  ambitious  to 
try  their  hands  at  legislation, —  probably 
aiming  at  a  species  of  wittanagemote  or  Maori 
general  assembly,  wfaieh  they  vrish  the  Qov- 
emor  to  convene.  In  all  Uiis  we  perceive  a 
plainly-asserted  claim  of  natural  and  national 
independence,  based  on  an  earnest  desire  for 
better  government.  We  also  perceive  that 
there  are  two  parties  among  the  Maoris: 
the  Tories— conservative  perchance  of  the  old 
anthropophagous  principle;  and  the  Re- 
formers. The  first  wiU  be  extinguished  if  the 
last  be  sitiafied.  The  English  in  New  Zealand 
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are  in  a  position  different  from  that  6f  the 
English  in  India:  they  constitute  the  real- 
community,  with  a  co-resident  tribe — ^not  a 
shipload  of  British  floating  in  an  ocean  of 
Hindooism.  Besides,  they  have  their  own 
government  in  their  own  hands,  and  plans 
are  already  propounded  to  meet  the  demand. 
These  plans  for  the  moment  we  only  report, 
reserving  our  opinion  for  maturer  considera- 
tion. Magistrates,  it  is  said,  will  be  appointed 
to  hold  circuit  courts  in  Native  districts; 
the  number  of  assessors  will  be  increased, 
and  the  Natives  will  be  invited  to  introduce 
among  th^  customs  the  simple  forms  of 
self-government  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  assembling  on  court-days  to  dis- 
cuss their  local  affairs  and  submitting  them- 
selves to  awards  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Solo- 
mons. Probably  the  Governor  will  be  author- 
ized to  give  the  resolution  passed  by  these 
Native  assemblies  the  force  of  by-laws  in 
Native  districts.  By  the  same  machinery,  it 
is  expected,  the  Maoris  may  be  induced  to 
abandon  their  more  barbarous  customs, — 
such  as  tapu,  spoliation  of  persons  related  to 
an  offender,  punishment  of  witchcraft,  be- 
trothal of  girls  without  their  consent,  &o.  If 
the  ambition  that  they  are  displaying  be 
guided  rightly,  ^stead  of  thwarted,  they  will 
probably,  as  a  matter  of  pride,  substitute 
British  customs  for  the  Native  crudities  of 
law.  This  extension  of  the  reality  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Maoris  may  perhaps  involve 
some  increase  of  expenditure;  but  that,  say 
the  Philomaorists,  would  be  met  by  economy 
in  other  directions,  and  by  the  great  advantage 
which  would  be  derived  from  converting  them 
into  an  active  and  useful  band  of  fellow  colon- 
ists on  their  own  soiL 

The  New  Zedlander  reports  a  meeting 
held  at  Rangiriri  in  the  middle  of  May  last, 
which  virtually  constituted  a  political  assem- 
bly to  discuss  the  question  of  establishing  a 
Maori  King !  The  meeting  appears  to  have 
originated  in  a  festival  given  by  two  tribes  to 
honor  the  death  of  a  chief;  and  the  festivi- 
ties occupied  five  days,  of  which  the  last  two 
were  devoted  to  political  business.  The  raw 
materials  of  the  festival  consisted  of  **  15 
bullocks,  20,000  dried  sharks,  20  baskets  of 
Afresh  eels,  100,000  dried  eels,  60  baskets  of 
patiki  and  mataitai,  30  bags  of  sugar,  8000 
kits  of  potatoes  and  kumeras,  1500  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  a  large  quantity  of  flour," 
&C.    The  natives  made  no  secret  of  the  dis- 
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cussion,  and  several  Europeans  were  presentf 
including  Mr.  Fenton,  a  magistrate,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  furnished  the  report.  Tbe 
lilaoris  were  clothed  almost  entirely  in  blan- 
kets and  other  indigenous  garments.  The 
first  day  was  devoted  to  the  reconciliatioii  of 
old  hostilities;  the  great  men  of  diffierenl 
tribes  sang  songs  to  each  other,  and  formally 
buried  in  oblivion  the  remembrance  of  aDcknt 
hatreds  and  former  battles.  On  the  secoiid 
day  at  ten' o'clock,  the  Maoris  assembled,  ip 
black  cloth  suits,  with  black  neckerchie£i  and 
in  highly  European  costume;  they  ranged 
themselves  in  an  open  space  at  the  end  of  a 
temporary  town;  in  the  centre  were  tlie 
leaders  and  principal  speakers,  each  man 
with  a  paper  and  pencil  to  take  notes  of  the 
proceedings.  One  party  displayed  a  flag, 
which  was  understood  to  be  devoted  to  the 
new  Sing ;  a  white  flag  with  a  red  border, 
bearing  two  red  crosses  in  token  of  adhedon 
to  Christianity,  with  the  inscription,  <*  Potatan, 
King  of  New  Zealand."  The  other  party 
had  hoisted  the  Union  Jack.  On  the  third 
side  of  the  square  were  Maoris  who  appeared 
to  have  joined  neither  party ;  and  on  the 
fourth  side  were  Native  teachers,  headed  by 
Hoera  and  Heta. 

"  Heta  havinff  read  prayers,  including  the 
prayer  for  the  Queen,  Hoera  delivered  a  ahort 
address  on  moderation  and  temper. 

**  Te  Kereiei  (from  the  Lo^al  side)  rose  and 
said — *  Commence  vour  talking.'  ** 

Hoera — "  The  talk  will  be  alwut  the  flan; 
let  them  be  disposed  ot  Direct  all  uie 
speeches  to  that  end.*^ 

Paora — "God  is  fi^ood.  Israel  were  Ida 
people;  they  had  a  king  I  see  no  tomoo 
why  any  nation  should  not  have  a  king  if 
they  wish  for  one.  The  Gospel^  does  not  ny 
that  we  are  not  to  have  a  king.  It  aaya 
'honor  the  king:  love  the  brotheiliooa.' 
Why  should  the  Queen  be  angry  P  We  ahaU 
be  m  alliance  with  her,  and  mendship  nill 
be  preserved.  The  Governor  does  ntit  atop 
fights  and  murders  among  us;  a  king  niU 
be  able  to  do  that  Let  us  have  order,  ao 
that  we  may  grow  as  the  Pakehaa  gvoir. 
Why  should  we  disappear  from  the  country  P 
New  ZeaMnd  is  ours ;  I  love  it." 

Takirei  Te  Rau— ^  The  first  Ooremor  oamt 
and  gave  the  word*  friendship';  so  did  Hie 
second;  the  third;  and  ao  does  Gofemoir 
Browne.  The  source  of  this  word  is  God 
It  came  in  the  Gospel;  and  now  there  ii 
added  the  law.  What  more  do  we  wanIP 
I  think  this  is  the  open  road;  the  new  one  la 
overgrown  and  dan.    I  will  not  walk  in  It 
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Friendship  to  the  Governor  is  the  road  to  the 
Queen.  Go  on  this  road ;  it  is  the  road  to 
good.    Let  us  go  on  this  road." 

Tfdurau — "This  is  the  road — that  word 
'friendship.'  But  it  applies  to  both  sides. 
Our  King  would  be  friendly  with  the  Queen. 
Their  flags  will  be  tied  together.  {Hoists 
the  King's  flag  and  ties  it  to  the  Jadi:.]  I 
say,  let  us  be  uke  all  other  lands,  who  have 
kings,  and  glory,  and  honor.  That  is  a  clear 
roao.  Let  us  be  strong  to  fasten  on  this. 
Let  the  blessing  of  God,  which  rests  on  all 
lands  and  their  King,  rest  on  us.  If  I  asked 
the  Queen  to  leave  her  throne,  I  should  be 
wrong;  but  all  I  ask  is,  that  the  dignity 
which  now  rests  on  her  should  rest  on  our 
kuig,  so  that  this  land  may  be  in  peace  and 
be  nonored.  Let  the  Queen  ana  Pakehas 
occupy  the  seacoast,  and  be  a  fence  around 

ns." 

Wiremu  Te  Wheoro— **  I  agree  in  what 
Takirau  says — friendship — alliance.  I  know 
that  road  :  I  don't  know  any  other.  (Point- 
ing  to  the  new  flag.)  Let  tnat  flag  go  down; 
I  don't  like  it.  Let  its  old  honor  remain  but 
don't  seek  any  fresh  dignity." 

Mohi — "  This  is  mv  word.  Don't  wander 
&bout.  Wa^h  out  tne  writing  on  the  new 
flag.  I  don't  like  it  It  frightens  me. 
Wash  out  the  writing,  and  let  the  staff  help 
to  support  the  Queeirs  flag.  Lean  to  it,  its 
ancient  honor ;  the  honor  of  old,  of  old,  of 
old." 

Paora — **  Give  me  some  soap  to  wash  it 
out?  "  (i.  f.  give  me  a  reason.) 

Mohi — "  Why  did  you  write  these  words  P 
The  new  flag  must  kill  the  6)0 ;  not  the  old 
one  the  new.  What  is  the  wrong  in  the  old 
flaffP" 

Paora — ^<<The  Gospel  came;  then  the 
Queen.  At  that  time  we  were  foolish  and 
ignorant ;  now  we  know.  At  first  the  mis- 
sionaries said,  make  a  king  to  keep  convicts 
and  bad  Pekchas  away.  But  we  aid  wrong; 
we  agreed  to  the  Queen.  Now,  we  are  ail 
grown  up^we  are  no  longer  children — we 
can  walk  alone.  We  are  fit  for  a  king.  You 
can't  find  any  where  in  the*  Bible  Uiat  the 
Que^n  should  have  the  only  honor.  Show 
me  where,  that  I  may  know.  We  cannot  be 
always  in  childhood." 

Tarahawaiki — "  Let  me  speak.    Don't  say 

why  should  we  add  fresh  honor  to  Potatau  ? 

^   Remember,  the  honor  conferred  on  him  will 

belong  to  us  all.    What  is  the  use  of  eyes, 

arms,  and  body,  without  a  head  P  " 

Tidurau  here  made  several  quotations  from 
Scrii)ture. 

Heta — ** Leave  out  the  Scriptures;  don't 
bring  them  in  here.  If  you  bring  in  these 
quotations,  we  shall  wanaeV  about,  for  they 
are  inapplicable,  and  you  do  not  understand 
the  context    Scripture  ia  a  very  sacred  thing. 
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and  should  not  be  used  liji^htly.    I  shall  be 
anffry  with  you  if  you  persist"  ^ 

Wiremu  Te  Awaitaia — **  I  am  a  small  man 
and  a  fooL  I  am  iniorant  of  these  Scripture 
quotations.  Ngatmau,  dont  be  aaik; 
Waikato,  listen;  Taupo,  attend.  My  name 
has  been  heard  in  tne  old  day,  ana  some- 
times it  is  still  mentioned.  I  am  going  to 
speak  mildly,  like  a  fother.  My  wora  is  this, 
— ^I  promised  the  Governor,  when  he  came  to 
see  me,  and  I  promised  all  the  rest,  that  I 
would  stick  to  nim  and  be  a  subject  of  the 
Queen.  I  intend  to  keep  my  promise,  ibr 
they  have  kept  theirs.  Miile  was  the  desire 
to  sell,  and  tney  gave  me  money.  Why  do 
you  bring  that  new  flag  hereP  There  is 
bother  in  it  I  can't  see  my'way  clear.  But 
I  know  there  is  trouble  in  that  flag.  I  am 
content  with  the  old  one.  It  is  seen  all  over 
the  world,  and  belongs  to  me.  I  get  some 
of  its  honor.  What  honor  can  I  get  from 
your  flagP  It  is  like  a  fountain  without 
water.  I)on't  trouble  me.  You  say  we  are 
slaves.  If  acknowledging  that  flag  makes 
me  a  slave,  I  am  a  slave.  Let  me  alone. 
Don't  bring  your  bother  here.  Go  bad(  to 
the  mountains.  Let  us  alone  in  peace.  I 
and  the*  Governor  vrill  take  our  own  course. 
That's  all" 

This  renowned  chiefs  address  had  so  pow- 
erful an  effect  on  its  hearers  that  long  isileDce 
followed  its  delivery. 

The  next  speaker,  however,  said  Ht  want 
order  and  laws.  A  king  could  give  us  theae 
better  than  the  Governor ;  for  the  Governor 
has  never  done  any  thing  except  when  a 
Pakeha  was  killed.  He  lets  us  kill  and  fight 
each  other ;  a  king  would  stop  these  evils." 
At  the  instance  of  these  speakers,,*'  the  new 
flag  "  was  pulled  down.  Another  Maori  re- 
placed it.  ''Let  the  flag  stand,"  said  a 
third,  "but  wash  out  the  writing.  The 
White  men  have  the  money,  the  knowledge, 
every  thing.  I  shall  remain  a  subject  to  the 
Queen."  **  But,"  he  added,  "  I  accept  fiilly 
the  arrangement  jnade  between  the  Governor 
and  Potatau — ^laws,  a  director,  and  the  assem- 
bly." 

The  discussion  began  to  wax  warm;  on 
which  the  leader  of  the  teachers  called  out 
**  Let  us  pray : "  and  the  proceeding  thna 
ended  for  the  time ;  the  new  flag  bdng  at 
that  time  down. 

On  the  third  day  the  business  was  resumed 
in  a  highly  allegorical  form  after  prayer— 

A  Chief  of  the  Wherukoko— *'  Our  motto 
is  love  to  New  Zealand."    (A  native  song.) 
PoUtao— ^' Wash  me,  my  friends;  I  am 
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coyered  with  mud.  Love,  Gospel,  and  friend- 
ehip.  Ngatihaua,  work,  continue  to  work. 
The  kotutu  sits  upon  a  stump  and  eats  the 
small  fish ;  when  he  sees  one  he  stoops  down 
and  catches  it,  lifts  up  his  head  and  swallows 
it*  That  is  his  constant  work.  William,  ^ou 
understand  your  work.  When  the  sun  shines 
we  see  him.^    (A  song.) 

Hoani  Fapita — **  Fresh  water  is  lost  when 
it  mingles  with  the  salt.''    (A  song.) 

Te  Wikiha — Song,  for  the  land  that  it 
should  be  retained,  joined  in  chorus  by  the 
whole  two  thousand. 

Te  Kereihi— <'  I  shall  stick  to  the  Got- 
emor ;.  I  remember  his  talk  with  Fotatau  in 
this  place.  I  asked  him  for  laws,  for  a  di- 
rector, for  an  assembly.'' 
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On  the  following  day,  the  conference  iru 
returned;  and  eventually,  with  much  otre- 
mony,  the  King's  flag  was  lowered  to  hatf- 
mast  and  tied  to  the  English  flag.  "  But," 
said  a  Native  to  the  Kingites,  **  do  not  be 
sad ;  and  (to  the  Loyal  party)  do  not  you  be 
joyful,  for  remember  that  though  the  flag  is 
lowered  the  vniting  remains."  The  Loyal 
party  won  the  day  at  Waikato ;  but  the  flag 
was  despatched  to  other  iiihes  in  the  soudi 
of  New  Zealand,  to  convene  a  larger  meeting, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Fotatau  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  King,  or  to  appoint  some 
one  else. 


[From  the  Ohio  State  Jonnwl.] 

PjL&ODiKS  UPON  Emkbson.  —  Brahma  and 
Mumbo  Jumbo. — **Ah,  that  has  the  right 
ring!"  shouted  my  friend,  the  disciple  of 
Emerson,  as  I  penetrated  the  smoke  which  ever 
Hiakes  an  Indian  summer  in  his  apartment. 

<*  This  is  true  poetry  !  **  and  he  waved  tri- 
umphantly in  the  air  a  leaf  torn  from  the  new 
Mlantic  Monthly. 

The  fire  in  his  grate  burned  low  aad  fitfiilly; 
a  dim  light,  mistily  transcendental,  struggled 
from  the  tallow  dip,  whose  snuff  had  grown 
long  and  thiok-headed  in  the  rapt  inattention  of 
my  fHend ;  but  on  his  face  the  inspiration  of  a 
Balph-Waldo-and-Whisky  "half  and  half,*' 
ehon^ike  a  sunrise. 

"flsten,**  said  he,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  emotion  as  he  r^  : 

BRAHUA — BT  B.  W.  EMBBSON. 

If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays. 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain. 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near, 
Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same, 

The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear. 
And  one  to  me  arc  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out; 

When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings : 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode, 
And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  seven; 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good  ! 
Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

His  voice,  freighted  with  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  poet's  words,  lapsed  for  a  moment 
into  silence,  and  then  timidly  resumed,  as  he 
took  from  his  left  hand  vest  pocket,  a  piece  of 
brown  paper,  scrawled  over  with  strange,  and 
tome  unintelligible  characters. 

<*  And  here  is  an  echo— faint,  it  is  true— but 
ttill,  I  think,  an  echo  to  that  wondrous  throng, 
reverberating  from  the  craggy  heights  of  my 
own  mind.'*    And  his  modest  wordi,  «<  8^,  I 


think  an  echo,"  seemed  to  me  interwoven  with 
each  line  he  rcAd  of  the  poem,  which,  unknown 
to  him,  I  send  to  you. 

XUMBO    JUMBO. 

"BiAMf  Jupiter,  with  emerald  hair. 
And  wake  the  snakes  of  Thessaly ; 

Who  does  not  know  that  pancakes  are 
Devoured  subjectively — and  why? 

Wise  sa^,  of  the  olden  time, 

With  mtroverted  vision  look; 
But,  ah  !  a  fip  is  not  a  dime, 

And  fi>r  mixed  snifters  can't  be  took. 

Go,  lovers  of  the  sacred  Btyz, 

And  grind  your  laughter  into  tsaiH; 
While  plaintive  melody  of  bricks 
,  Floats  through  the  silence  of  the  jeare. 

Te  cannot  count  me  as  I  run ; 

I  play  with  stars  at  pitch  and  toss; 
I  am  the  wncle  of  the  sun, 

Half  alligator  and  half  hoss. 

But  shadowed  by  the  ebon  rose 
That  shakes  its  petals  from  the  sky^ 

Gomes  Morpheus,  walking  on  his  toee. 
And  knocks  creation  into  pi  ! 


Here  is  another  and  better  parody : 
[From  Uie  Prorldence  Journal.] 

MUTTON. 

If  the  fkt  buteher  thinks  he  slays. 
Or  he,  the  mutton,  thinks  he's  slidn, 

Why,  •«  truth  is  truth,**  the  eater  says— 
"  1*11  come,  and  *  out  and  come  again.'  *' 

To  hungry^olves  that  on  him  leer. 
Mutton  is  sheep,  and  sheep  the  same : 

No  fkmished  god  would  at  him  sneer — 
To  fkmine,  chops  arc  more  than  ftmte. 

Who  hiss  at  him,  him  but  assures 
That  they  are  geese,  but  wanting  wings — 

Your  ooat  is  his  whose  life  is  yours. 
And  ba  !  the  hymn  the  mutton  tings. 

Te  eurs,  and  gods  of  grander  blood 
And  you  ye  paddies  flresh  from  Cork, 

Come  taste— ye  lovers  of  the  good — 
Eat !  stoif!  and  torn  yonr  back  on  potk. 
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MSI.  SUE  AND  QUINET  OS  .THE  aELI- 
OlODS  atTOATION.* 

AiiONO  the  few  EngUshmen  who  take  a  | 
livet]'  intercit  in  the  domeitio  politic*  of , 
WmtcrnEDrDpe.thefeeliiighubeenitroDg]}'  | 
against  thepartijirffre  in  the  struggle  which 
ii  in  progreM  betwccD  it  and  the  CMitinental  . 
Liberal*.  Many  canaes  haye  conciafrcd  to  | 
produce  thii  result.  The  open  aid  which  the 
Cfanrch  or  Rome  baa  given  to  the  deapota, 
the  servility  with  which  she  lided  the  feet  of 
each  MicoearaTe  victor  in  the  kte  French  con- 
Tulaions,  and  the  contest  in  Belgium,  in  which 
the  Church  aecme  to  hare  been  in  the  wrong, 
haie  all  contributed  to  the  prqudice.  The 
Liberala,  of  coune,  have  felt  for  their  oame- 
aakes  elsewhere  who  were  in  diffieultiea — 
forgetting  to  inquire  whether  the  relatioDihip 
went  further  thun  the  name,  and  whether 
Hazani  hatching  an  anarchical  eonspiiaey  ii 
a  fair  translation  ot  Roetucfc  agitating  for  a 
Reform  Bill  And,  in  a  great  number  of 
minds,  there  has  been  the  fueling — a  filing 
apparently  inherent  in  Engfiahmen,  and  ei- 
dted  to  madness  by  the  eztraTagancea  of  the 
cooTCTt  achool — that  all  who  go  with  the 
Pope  roust  be  wrong,  and  that  all  who  go 
against  him  must  be  right  To  thia  last  clau 
we  beg  to  recommmd,  as  profttable  reading, 
the  lucubrations  of  M.  Quinet  and  M.  Eugene 
Sue,  on  the  religioua  situation  of  Europe. 
They  are,  or  rather  were,  not  midiitinguiahed 
Irritera  of  the  party,  and  fair  repreaentatiTea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  litterateitr*  of  whom  it 
b  mainly  composed. 

They  begin  by  lamenting  the  preaent  degra- 
dation of  the  himtan  race.  The  following  is 
M.  Quinet's  appreciation  of  the  generation  in 
which  he  lives : 

"  It  is  the  most  terrible  thing  in  the  world 
to  see  States  and  peoples  sit  down  auietly 
vnder  the  shade  of  an  old,  dead  religion. 
Great  God!  what  silence  I  what  darkneaa! 
how  quickly  the  limplest  ideaa  diaappcarl 
hon'  rapidly  night  seta  in  upon  the  mind  of 
man  !  Listen,  my  friend !  There  are  great 
States  and  great  peoples,  whom  I  do  not 
name,  among  whom  you  will  not  hear  apulsa- 
tion,  a  breath  of  moral  existence.    Has  a 

•  ItUfi  Miir  la  a«(K«m  RtEgitim,  «t  18«e,  par 
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whole  aociety  disappeared  P  It  ii  the  nlsBM 
of  a  deaert.  Etbu  the  tribune  of  En^ud 
only  criea  for  the  barter  of  all  that  remabu 

at  ^th  and  honor  upon  earth CotnCi 

ill  ye  great  practical  minds,  tnc  most  cmineDt 
tor  common  tense — Bacon,  Montesquieu,  Hlr- 
sbeau,  who  have  said  a  hundred  tmies  that 
four  light  would  never  pale,  and  that  dark- 
QCM  waa  powerleas  against  eternal  day-^ome 
and  see  what  they  have  mode  of  your  divine 
brilliancy.  That  greedy,  hardened,  stopd, 
besotted,  atgect  being  who  crawls  and  otaagt 
— is  that  the  man  that  you  knew  and  that  yon 
promised?" 

They  proceed  to  consider  what  rpmedj  em 
be  applied  to  this  melancholy  condition  of 
affiura.  The  evil,  of  course',  entirely  ariiaa 
from  the  Christian  religion )  and  the  quettko 
ia,  how  is  this  incubus  to  be  got  rid  of  P  H. 
Quinet  enumerates  three  ^ays  in  which  mt 
objectionable  religion  may  be  overthrown. 
The  only  effective  method  he  considen  to  be  ' 
force,  without  which,  in  his  view,  no  eitoudfe 
change  of  religion .  has  ever  taken  place  ia 
the  world.  But,  aa  he  saj-s,  however  effioft- 
dons  it  may  be  there  is  this  obvious  objee- 
tion  to  it  in  the  present  initance,  that  he  and 
hia  frienda  are  the  last  persons  likely  to  be  m 
a  condition  to  employ  iL  M.  Sue,  how«Ter, 
in  the  poathumon*  production  before  us,  over- 
looks  thia  paltry  obstacle,  and  avdws  binuelf 
strongly  inclined  to  a  Uttle  wholesome  coer^ 
don.  Accordingly,  he  draws  up  a  petition 
for  circulation  in  free  countries,-  in  which, 
after  having  recited  that  "  there  is  no  sort  of 
oonneetion  between  morality,  which  is  one 
and  eternal,  and  religions  which  are  essentially 
diverse,  variable,  and  contradictory,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  pray  that  no  dngle  clei^Tiaan  may 
ever  be  admitted  to  teach  in  sdioola.  We 
shall  shortly  see  that  M.  Sne's  mormSty,  even 
on  the  elementary  question  of  truth,  is  not  to 
perfectly  at  one  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  he  seems  to  think  i  and  with  respect 
to  other  simple  matten,  such  aa  murder  sad 
thieving,  few  people  have  been  so  sueceasfbl 
as  the  adherents  of  the  fi^pnUigve  Demoera- 
iique  tt  Soeiale  in  prtning  that  men  are  not 
much  more  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  mot- 
'  aHty  than  they  are  on  that  of  beliet  Hie 
j  next  of  M.  Quinet's  methods  of  dispovng  of 
an  eSMe  rel^on  ia  to  oppose  to  it  "the  pme 
Ii(^t  of  nason  »nd  pluJiMOlibr.'    The  only 
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objection  he  finds  to  this  method  is  that  it 
hds  invariably  failed.  People  will  think  that 
they  are  misied  if  you  strip  them  at  once  of 
all  their  ancient  beliefs,  and  fall  inevitably 
back  into  the  most  sordid  superstition.  M. 
Sue  entirely  agrees  with  him : 

**  One  must  accept  men  as  they  are,  and 
take  their  present  weaknesses  into  account,  if 
we  wish  to  cure  them ;  and  the  cure,  to  be 
lasting,  must  pass  through   the   necessary 

phases As  a  freethinker,  fully  alive 

xo  the  dangers  of  ever^  religion,  I  yet  admit 
the  necessity  of  a  religion — as  a  transition,  it 
is  true ;  but  I  must  repeat  it,  you  must  dis- 
tinguish the  possible  from  the  desirable.  ... 
The  enormous  majority  of  Catholics,  fatally 
habituated  to  reh'gious  observances,  will  long 
feel  the  imperative  necessity  of  a  worship. 
No  doubt  it  will  become  more  purified,  sim- 
plified, and  spiritualized ;  but  I  am  afiraid  that 
for  a  long  time  yet  a  worship  will  be  indis- 
pensable.'*^ 

Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  look  around 
him  for  some  worship  without  a  creed  which 
wHl  serve  his  purpose.  He  has  sense  enough 
to  see  that  **  en  nos  temps  modemes  un  culte 
ae  n^improvi^e  point,**  as  he  passes  sadly  in 
review  those  which  his  eminent  predecessors 
have  in  vain  attempted  to  invent.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Goddess  of  Heason, ''  spite  of  the 
incontestable  elevation  of  the  idea  it  symbol- 
ized "(and  spite,  too,  we  presume,  of  the 
incontestable  elevation  of  the  goddess  her- 
self, and  of  the  rites  by  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped), the  festivals  of  the  Entre  Supreme, 
and  the  dreams  of  the  St  Simoniens — all 
came  to  the  same  humiliating  end — nobody 
would  believe  them.  Since  force  is  unavaila- 
ble, and  new  philosophies  and  religions  have 
always  broken  down,  some  tertium  quid  must 
be  found.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  Uie  regen- 
erators of  the  world  wish  to  succeed,  they 
must  set  up  under  some  old-established  name ; 
and  they  think  they  find  this  requisite  in 
Protestantism.  M.  Sue's  notion  of  Protest- 
antism will  astound  such  of  our  friends  at 
Exeter  Hall  as  may  be  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  all  or  any  opponents  of  the  Papacy.    It 


'  a  sort  of  transition  religion — a  bridge,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  by  which  one  will  assuredly 
reach  pure  Rationalism,  yielding  all  the  while 
to  that  fatal  need  of  a  worship  firom  which 
the  mass  of  the  population  are  at  present 
unable  to  wean  themselves — a  boundless  field, 
freely  open  to  all  the  hypotheses,  all  Uie  affir- 


mations and  negations  which  the  reason  of 
man  may  devise  in  respect  to  modem  reh- 
gious  ideas,  and  offering  a  lay  worship,  a  rite, 
a  creed,  churches  and  clerey,  to  those  who 
for  some  time  ^et  will  not  be  able  to  gi^e  up 
these  superflmties  which  now-a-days  cannot 
be  improvised." 

Therefore  he  is  very  indignant  with  thoae 
among  his  own  friends  who  insult  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  They  are  in  reality  quarrel- 
ling with  the  institution  which  is  to  serve  as 
a  bridge  to  bring  deserters  from  the  other 
camp.  Still  more  angry  is  he  with  what  he 
terms  the  inopportune  bigotry  of  the  Anglican 
clci^f  ^1^0  are  widening  the  breach  between- 
themselves  and  pure  philosophy  by  forbidding 
music  on  Sundays  in  the  park,  by  multiplying 
public  hatB,etaulr€SJougleri€sparfaitemaU 
dignea  de  VEgliae  Bomaine,  But  in  spite  of 
these  litUe  delinquencies,  he  cherishes  the 
hope  that  the  Protestaints  will  consult  their 
true  interests  by  resuming  their  ^Id  groond 
of  pmre  and  simple  opposition,  and  making 
common  cause  witii  the  infidels  against  Rome. 

The  special  form  of  Protestantism  to  which 
he  and  M.  Quinet  look  to  act  as  go-between 
to  the  old  religion  and  the  new  philosophy, 
and  by  which  they  hope  to  shake  the  attach- 
ment of  the  masses  to  a  ^  creed,  while  they 
give  them  the  empty  husk  of  a  ritual,  is  Uni- 
tariamsm.  He  observes  that  that  persuasion 
is  marvellously  adapted  to  the  transition 
work  to  which  he  intends  to  put  it  **  They 
utterly  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  revefiih 
tion  of  Scripture,  miracles,  and  other  idola- 
tries, and  therein  they  use  their  right  of  in- 
vestigation and  interpretation,  and  do  not 
leave  the  Protestant  Communion,  which  ad- 
mits equally,  spite  of  their  enormous  differ- 
ences, Calvinists,  Anglicans,  Quakers,  Ana- 
baptists, and  other  innumerable  sects." 
True,  he  does  not  believe  in  this  or  any  other 
form  of  Protestantism — ^he  believes  it,  as  he 
says  no  more  than  he  does  Paganism,  or 
Buddhism,  or  Catholicism,  "or  any  other 
human  invention,  devised  by  a  priesUy  caste, 
for  the  one  only  end  of  procming  for  theoi- 
selves  more  or  less  power,  consideration,  or 
gain.**  But  still,  though  he  believes  it  to  be 
a  fidsehood,  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  propa- 
gate it;  and  his  great  scheme  for  the  over- 
throw of  Christianity  is  a  formal  (vgamzation 
for  the  spread  of  Unitarianinn.  He  proposes 
that  the  friends  of  pure  philosophy  should 
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give  it  up  for  a  time,  as  there  is  not  a  chance 
of  inducing  the  masses  to  accept  it,  and 
should  form  themselves  into  an  Association 
pour  le  propagande  de  VUnitarianisme, 
His  idea,  in  short,  is  that  the  gentlemen  who 
believe  in  nothing  should  combine  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  of  those  who  believe 
in  something,  in  order  that  they  may  under- 
mine the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in  some- 
thing more.  By  dressing  himself  in  the  skin 
of  a  Unitarian,  he  seems  to  imagine  that  ^e 
will  not  only  give  the  tolerant  despotisms  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  that  he  will  also  be 
able  to  appropriate  all  the  material  means 
and  appliances  of  proselytism  belonging  to 
all  sorts  of  Protestants  everywhere,  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  his  infidelity.  Among 
the  recitals  of  the  formal  profession  of  faith 
which  is  to  be  made  by  the  new  association 
is  the  following  sanguine  view,  which  vnll  be 
felt  as  a  compliment  by  such  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  as  may  plume  themselves 
on  their  orthodoxy : 

"  Considering  that  Protestantism^ — of  which 
Unitarianism  is  one  of  the  sects — has  at  its 
disposal  numerous  instruments  of  action  and 
proselytism,  excellent  public  schools,  able  to 
face  and  conquer  the  competition  of  the 
Catholic  schools,  thanks  to  the  bond  of  power- 
ful sympathy  (puissante  solidariti)  which 
unites  Protestants  to  each  other." 

That  these  revolutionists  are  perfectly  im- 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  their 
end  is  to  be  attained,  is  no  new  information. 
But  brochures  of  this  character  are  useful  in 
bringing  before  Englishmen  in  rather  a  fairer 
light  the  nature  of  the  battle  which  the 
Church  of  Kome  is  fighting  on  the  Continent. 
Here,  in  England,  we  know  the  Church  of 
Rome,  politically  speaking,  at  her  worst.  We 
know  her  as  waging  an  internecine  war 
against  a  form  of  Christianity  which  includes 
every  point  of  faith  that  was  thought  essen- 
tial for  some  centuries  after  Christianity  came 
into  existence.  We  know  her  to  have  been 
till  lately,  the  soul  of  the  chronic  disturbances 
which  stifled  the  prosperity  and  rent  the  social 
framework  of  Ireland ;  and  we  know  her  as 
being  still  the  informing  spirit-  of  a  cabal  of 
bores,  whose  well-trained  factiousness  brings 
our  legislature  to  a  dead  lock.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  our  habit  to  think  of  her  as  be- 
ing very  little  of  a  friend  either  to  Christian- 


ity or  to  wholesome  Oovemment.  But  on 
the  Continent  matters  are  in  a  very  different 
position.  Her  struggle  there  is  for  no  per- 
sonal snpremacy  or  trifling  iota  of  doctrines- 
it  iia  for  the  very  fomidation  of  all  religion. 
The  enemies  she  opposes  with  such  tenacity 
and  warmth  are  no  oppressed  religionists^ 
no  Protestants  driven  a  little  too  far  by 
tyranny  or  indignation  against  error.  They 
are  formal,  avowed,  embittered  foes  to  every 
existing  or  possible  species  of  religion ;  and 
in  thdr  war&re  they  outdo  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves in  the  duplicity  to  which  they  are 
vnlling  to  •  stoop.  It  is  clear  that  such  con- 
siderations ought  to  modify  very  much  the 
construction  we  are  wont  to  put  on  the  rigor, 
or  even  violence,  vnth  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  carries  on  her  resistance.  Perhaps, 
also,  it  might  lessen  the  emprtssemeni  vnth. 
which  certain  liberal  and  anti-Papal  refiigteee 
are  received  in  religious  circles  in  England. 
The  writers  before  us  freely  speak  of  all 
religions  as  dangerous,  and  profess  to  believe 
in  Protestantism  as  little  as  they  do  in  Budd- 
hism ;  and  yet  they  are  intimately  bound  up 
in  thought  and  in  action  with  those  worthy 
Italians  whose  Protestant  Professorship  is 
calendared  at  Exeter  HalL  There  is  a  mania 
in  England  for  each  successive  kind  of  foreign 
refugees  as  there  is  for  each  successive  folly 
in  dress.  Poles  and  Hungarians,  Spaniards 
and  Italians,  come  in  and  go  out  like  small 
bonnets  and  big  petticoats.  Some  time  ago 
the  Polish  Count  reigned  Supreme.  Many 
was  the  sober  English  family  into  which  he 
gained  a  compassionate  admittance,  and  was 
allowed  to  med^e  love,  ad  libitum,  at  least  to 
the  kitchen-maid,  if  not  to  the  daughter  of 
the  house — till  at  last  it  would  be  discovered 
that  his  five-pound  notes  were  not  always 
convertible,  and  that  during  his  residence 
there  vras  apt  to  be  an  epidemic  among  the 
spoons.  Of  late  years  martyrs  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith  have  been  the  rage.  We  can- 
not but  hope  that  a  more  extended  acquaint- 
ance vFith  the  writings  of  Continental  Liber- 
als may  cause  this,  too,  to  disappear,  and 
may  convince  the  excellent  patronesses  of 
Exeter  Hall  that  the*  Pope  has  other  oppo- 
nents besides  Luthers  and  Savonarolas,  and 
Uiat  every  unfirocked  priest  is  not  necessarily 
a  saint 
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Jtixa  The  Litonurj  Gawtte. 

Inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  L,  King  of 
Assyria,  B.  c.  1 150,  as  Translated  by  Sir 
Henry  Rairlinson,  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Hincksi  and  Dr.  Oppert  Published  by  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  J.  W.  Parker  and 
Son. 

Since  the  time  when  Young  and  Cham- 
pollion  first  deciphered  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, no  philological  question  has  excited 
greater  interest  than  the  interpretation  of  the 
cuneiform  writing  of  the  East.  A  remark- 
able demonstration  of  this  successful  achieve- 
ment has  now  been  published  to  the  world. 
Those  who  have  attended  to  the  recent  prog^ 
rets  of  Assyrian  exploration  are  aware  that 
many  valuable  monumental  records  have  been 
obtained,  and  that  translations  of  the  inscrii^ 
tions  have  been  made  by  Oriental  scholars. 
The  lectures  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  at  the 
British  Association,  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  on  other  occasions,  have  awakened 
a  wider  curiosity,  and  diffused  much  popular 
infonnation  on  this  subject.  There  still  lin- 
gered, however,  among  the  learned,  a  certain 
amount  of  scepticism  as  to  the  certainty  of 
the  system  of  interpretation.  For  example, 
each  cuneiform  group  represents  a  syllable, 
but  not  always  the  same  syllable,  sometimes 
one,  and  sometimes  another.  Hence,  it  has 
been  said  the  door  is  open  to  all  manner  of 
uncertainty,  and  the  ancient  Assyrians  them- 
selves never  could  have  agreed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  kind  of  writing  liable  to  many 
fallacies  and  varieties  of  interpretation.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  the  uncertainty  is  less 
than  might  be  anticipated.  Many  of  the 
cxmeiform  groups  have  only  one  value,  and 
others  have  always  the  same  value  in  the 
same  word  or  phrase,  so  that  the  remaining 
difficulties  are  greatly  lessened  in  number. 
But  the  objections  of  sceptics  are  conclusively 
silenced  by  the  literary  experimentum  cruciSf 
the  result  of  which  we  have  before  us. 

The  cylinder  v)f  Tiglath  Pileser,  as  our 
readers  probably  know,  is  one  of  the  most 
remariuible  of  these  remains  of  Assyrian 
antiquity.  The  story  of  its  discovery  has 
been  widely  told  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
and  a  new  interest  is  now  added  to  this  valu- 
able treasure  of  our  great  national  museum. 
When  the  announcement  was  made  that  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  intended  to  publish  trans- 
lations of  the  inscriptions,  of  portions  of 
which  lithographs  had  already  been  made,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  that  if  several 


versions  were  independently  made,  and  nib< 
sequently  compared,  the  truth  of  the  tysteBi 
of  interpretation  would  be  thoroughly  tested. 
If  other  scholars  waited  till  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
Unson's  version  appeared,  and  then  said  thej 
concurred  with  it,  there  would  not  be  the  ftk 
amount  of  cumulative  evidence;  but  those 
who  before  doubted  would  attribute  the  con- 
currence partly  to  the  great  and  deserved  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  authority. 
Acting  on  this  idea,  Mr.  Talbot  made  a  trana- 
lation  of  such  portions  of  the  lithograph  in- 
scriptions  as  had  been  forwarded  to  hirn,  the 
whole  being  transcribed  into  Roman  charai^ 
tors,  with  a  literal  version  opposite  each  line. 
Mr.  Talbot's  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  last  March,  along  vrith  hia 
translation  in  a  sealed  packet,  which  he  re- 
quested might  not  be  opened  until  after  the 
publication  of  the  volume  of  lithographs  of 
the  British  Museum.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
this  communication,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Coimcil  of  the  Society  to  carry  into  eSeoi 
Mr.  Talbot's  suggestions.  A  request  was 
made  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Dr.  WinAf^ 
and  Dr.  Oppert,  then  in  London,  to  favor  the 
Society  with  translations  of  the  juune  inscrip- 
tion, to  be  sent  in  like  manner,  under  a  aealed 
cover,  with  a  view  to  their  being  simultane- 
ously  opened  and  compared  by  a  Committee 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  their  examination. 
These  gentlemen  having  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal, the  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  ap- 
pointed the  following  to  examine  and  repent 
on  the  translations — ^Dr.  Milman,  Dr.  Wheir- 
ell.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Grote,  the 
Rev.  W.  Cureton,  and  Professor  H.  H,  Wil- 
son. Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  favored  tfaia 
Committee  with  a  translation  of  the  whole  n»- 
scription  previously  sent  by  Mr.  Talbot  Dr. 
Hincks  and  Dr.  Oppert  sent  portions  only  of 
the  whole  record,  but  fully  enough  for  the 
objects  of  comparison.  Dr.  Oppert's  TersioB 
was  made  not  from  the  lithograph,  but  from 
a  copy  of  the  cylinder  already  in  his  poaaea* 
sion.  He  gave  his  translation  in  Igng^jajt^ 
instead  of  in  French,  which  would  have  been  ' 
more  literaL  However,  the  result  was  moat 
satisfactory.  On  the  sealed  packets  being 
opened,  the  coincidence  in  the  translatioas 
was  striking,  both  as  to  the  general  sense, 
and  verbal  rendering.  The  three  EngHsh 
versions  having  been  read  passage  by  passage 
this  resemblance  was  throughout  apparent ; 
"By  all  the  translators  the  inscriptkma 
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Pileier,  to  hia  campoi^a,  buildtng  and  mdk-      "  The  temple  of  Aau  ud  Yem,  the  a 

ention  of  temples,  and  other  royal  ■eto ;  god*,  niy  lordi,  which  in  former  davt  Sbaok- 
campajgna  against  natiom  bearine;  names !  ai-Yem,  aupreme  lord  of  ABayria,  Mn  of 
mostly  analogous  to  those  known  from  the  '  lahmi-Dagon,  tupreme  lord  of  Aaanu  lik»- 
aacred  writings,  and  from  other  andent  an-  wjge,  641  yeara  ago  had  conatninad,  tbit 
thorities  J  temples  to  deities  with  appellationB  I  temple  had  fallen  to  decay.  And  JuHsnf 
bearing  the  same  resemblance  to  those  found  j  dabalan,  king  of  Awyria,  aon  of  Ifinort«t- 
in  other  quarters.  There  was  a  constant  re- '  nshat,  king  of  Aasyiia  likewise,  deatnmil 
of  these  words,  oames,  and  titles, ,  that  temple  and  rehmlt  it  not  During  0^ 
ipiont  rnnpi,/  nt  wfifdii  tn  tjMt  In  i. '  yg^„  jj^  foundations  wcre  not 


gave  a 


yet  a  sufficient  variety  of  words        ......    . 

certain  degree,  the  extent  of  the  knowledge 
claimed  by  the  tranKlntora  of  the  aound  of 
the  words,  and  of  the  Inoguase  to  which  the 
words  are  supposed  to  belong." 

This  leport  was  signed  by  Dnn  Milman 
■Dd  Mr.  Orote.  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson 
e  detailed  analysisof  his  esaimna- 
n  of  the  version!!,  hia  general  condusioii 
being  that  the  "  resemblRnee  (very  often  ex- 
actly the  tame,  word  for  word)  ia  lo  gnat  SB 
■to  render  it  unreasonable  to  snppote  the  in- 
terpretation could  be  arbitrary  or  based  OD 
uncertain  grounds,"  and  that  "  the  aimilarit^' 
is  quite  equal  to  what  it  would  be  in  thi: 
translation  of  an  ordiuary  historical  inscrip- 
tion written  in  Egjptian  hieroglyphic*  madu 
by  the  same  number  of  persons,  who,  as  in 
this  cane,  gave  it  quite  independently  of,  and 
without  any  communication  with,  eachothcr." 
The  justice  of  these  remarks  will  be  admitted 
on  the  inspection  of  a  specimen  portion  of 
the>recard  in  the  four  separate  verdons: 


!  temple  o\ 
godn.  my  lords,  wl 
times,  Shanni-Vul,  high-priest  of  Ashur,  son 
of  lami  Dngan,  hii^yi-pricht  of  Ashur,  had 
founded,  having  lasted  for  641  years,  it  fell 
'" '  Aahur-dapur-ll,  king  of  Assyria. 


son  of   BarTan-pala-kura,   king  of   Assyria. 
'    '       L  this  temple,  and  did  not  rebuild 


"BINCXe. 
"  At  that  time  the  house  of  Ami  and  Iv, 
the  great  ^ds,  my  lords,  which  in  fhrmar 
days  Samsi-Iv,  champion  of  Aaaur,  aon  of 
Ismi  Dagan,  champion  of  Assuc,  and  an  foitfaf 
built;  for  G41  year*  it  went  od  deeayinK 
Aasur-dayan,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Ninip>pW- 
icri,  king  of  Asxj'ria,  and  fo  forth,  threw  down 
that  house  and  did  not  remiild  it  For  a  period 
of  nzty  years  its  foundations  were  not  bid. 

"  OPPEBT. 

"Then  the  house  of  Anu  and  Ao,  the 
great  jpda,  my  lords,  formerly  Shanhat-Aot 
sovereigu  of  Assyria,  son  of  Iami-Dagan,flOT- 
ereign  of  AssjTia,  built  it ;  641  yean  elipwd 
in  the  cycles  of  time,  then  Assui-dayan,  nag 
of  AasjTia,  non  of  Ninip-pallu-kin,  des^ona 
this  same  temple:  h^ ma  not  fear  to  deuce 
(?) ;  but  ita  founfatioDS  were  net 


tookdoT 


For  1 


We  might  select  many  passages  singnlarly  - 
coincident  even  b  verbal  detaila,  but  the 
specimen  above  quotbd  must  remove  emy 
doubt  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  these 
most  anticnt  of  recorda  being  discovered. 
The  differences  iu  particular  passages,  and  the 
blanlu  and  queries  at  places  of  unusual  diffi- 
culty, Amfirm  our  confidence  in  the  general 
truth  of  the  s^-stem.  So  great  an  amount  of 
agreement  demon stratea  that  the  translatiOD 
was  made  on  s,  fiound  principle  and  not  OH  A 
vague  hypoihcai»,  while  the  varialiona  indkete 
the  independent  judgment  of  each  ti 


Tne  last  Praeftdingt  of  tht  Royal  Medieal  i 
and  Chirurgieal  Sorifty  mntaini  oertain  OMD- 
mu ntcati on s  worth  making  known  to  otbar  than 

Srofessioniil  readers.  Id  one.  Dr.  H.  Bano* 
ones  gives  an  account  of  a  Indy,  who,  while  | 
walking  across  her  bedroom,  felt  a  suddJui  pain 
in  her  great  toe,  which  was  sapposed  to  be ! 
caused  by  the  penetration  of  a  broken  needle.  ' 
The  pain  not  great,  but  nothing  eoald  b«  taen.  I 
and  an  attempt  at  ilisnoverj  was  made.  A  j 
small  piece  bruken  fruui  n  fine  sewing-needle 
magnetised  was  altaclinl  to  the  end  of  a  Sla- 
nect  of  cocoon  silk,  and  with  this  the  toe  was  . 
explored.    The  signs  of  a  needle  buried  In  the  I 


howeTer,  not  very  pcdtive,  and  n- 

bul  to  a  bar  horseaboe  magnet  ftir  the 

luducing  magnetism  in   the  ideM 

Now,  the  indications  of  the 


t  may  be  called,  shewed  pl^nlj  that 
'mried,  its  position,  and  nve 
a  lenglb.     Onoe  intbrmed  en 


Euoh  a  piece  wa.^  baried,  ita  position 


thtee  points,  the  operator  had  no  diOenltyln 
extraoling  the  hurtfal  fragment  of  sted.  By 
eiptoration,  a  Dradls  might  be  diaooveied  In 
any  other  part  of  the  limbs  or  body;  bat  great 
can  and  knowledge  of  magnetic  phenomena  art 
eeienUal  to  sucocaa. — CAen^r*'  Journal. 
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Trom  The  TriboM. 
THE  SUrniEB  SQUALL. 

G00DHBB8  graoiouB !  what*B  the  matter? 
What  a  clamor,  what  a  clatter ! 
GraoiooB  goodness !  was  there  eTer 
Such  a  terrible— I  never ! 
Bun  and  shot  the  chamber  windows ! 
Jenny,  keep  the  children  in-doors  ! 
The  clothes  upon  the  line  go  dancing — 
Where's  the  basket  T    Bring  the  pans  in ! 
0,  dear !  for  now  the  rain  is  coming; 
I  hear  the  chimney  swallows  drumming, 
With  a  mighty  fuss  and  flutter. 
While  the  chimneys  moan  and  mutter; 
And  see  !  the  crumbled  soot  is  flying 
All  over  the  pork  that  Jane  was  frying. 

What  a  clamor,  what  a  clatter ! 
And  now  th^  rain  begins  to  patter; 
The  geese  they  cackle,  cow-bells  rattle, 
The  pelted  and  aff^righted  cattle 
Across  the  pastures,  helter-skelter. 
Bun  to  the  nearest  trees  for  shelter* 
The  old  hen  calls  her  skulking  chickens, 
The  fowls  fly  home— the  darkness  thickens; 
The  roadside  maples  twist  and  swing, 
The  barn-door  flaps  a  broken  wing; 
The  old  well-pail  sets  out  to  trayel, 
And  drags  the  chain  across  the  graTel; 
In  Tain  the  farmer's  wife  is  trying 
To  catch  the  clothes  as  they  are  flying; 
Nine  new  tin  pans  are  bruised  and  battered. 
And  all  about  the  door-/ard  scattered ; 
And  thicker,  thicker,  faster,  faster. 
Gome  tumult,  tempest  and  disaster. 

The  wind  has  blown  the  haycocks  over. 
The  rain  has  spoiled  the  unraked  cloTer; 
With  half  a  load  the  hor^  hurry. 
And  one-half— flung  on  in  the  flurry, 
InTisiblc  pitchforks  tearing,  tossing — 
Was  blown  into  the  creek  in  crossing; 
And  thicker,  thicker,  faster,  faster. 
Come  whirlwind,  tempest  and  disaster. 

Now,  all  without  the  storm  is  roaring. 

The  house  is  shut,  the  rain  is  pouring; 

Incessantly  its  fury  lashes 

The  roof,  the  clapboards  and  the  sashes; 

The  fowls  have  gone  to  roost  at  noon. 

We  *11  have  the  candles  lighted  soon. 

In  flies  the  door — the  farmer  enters 

Dripping  and  drenched  from  his  adventures; 

Finds  Jenny  sighing,  baby  crying. 

The  frightened  children  hushed,  and  lying 

Huddled  upon  the  bed  together; 

Mother  storming,  like  the  weather; 

With' pans,  and  chairs,  and  baskets,  which  in 

Wet  confusion  crowd  the  kitchen. 

But  Hugh  is  not  the  man  to  grieve; 
He  squeezes  water  from  his  sleeve. 
Galls  it  quite  a  perspiration. 
And  laughs  at  Margaret's  vexation ; 
Plucks  off  his  hat,  and  slaps  his  trowiera. 
And  blesses  the  man  invented  houses. 


Old  Farmer  Hugh  !  the  whole  world  t]izo«|^a 
I  find  no  nobler  soul  than  yon ! 
A  heart  to  welcome  every  comer. 
Alike  the  Winter  and  the  Summer* 
Proving  the  manager  and  master 
Of  clond  and  sunshine,  and  disaster. 
When  fortune,  with  her  fickle  chances. 
Now  smiles,  now  frowns,  entreats,  adTuioeB» 
To  make  poor  mortals  mourn  the  loss  of  her» 
Tou,  trustful  heart  and  true  philosopher*    - 
Securely  centered  in  your  station* 
Yourself  the  pivot  of  gyration, . 
Look  forth  serenely  patient,  seeing 
All  things  come  round  to  your  true  being. 

0  thus,  like  you,  when  sudden  squalls 
Of  angry  fortune  strike  my  walls. 
When  rain  and  tempest  join  in  force* 
Destroy  my  crops,  unhinge  my  doon* 
Spoil  expectation's  unraked  clover. 
And  blow  my  hopes  like  haycocks  over. 
When  storm  and  darkness,  wild,  uncertain* 
Deluge  my  sky  with  their  black  eurtun— 
0  then,  like  you,  brave  Farmer  Hugh  ! 
May  I,  vrith  vision  clear  and  true. 
Behold,  beyond  each  transient  sorrow* 
The  glory  and  gladness  of  to-morrow. 

J.  T.  TROWBBIDGS. 
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Up  many  flights  of  crazy  stairs. 
Where  oft  one's  head  knocks  unawAres; 
With  a  rickety  table,  and  without  chairs* 
Audi  only  a  stool  to  kneel  to  prayers. 

Dwells  my  sister. 

There  is  no  carpet  npon  the  floor. 

The  wind  whistles  in  through  Uie  oraoks  of  .tlia 

door; 
One  might  reckon  her  miseries  by  the  soore* 
But  who  feels  interest  in  one  so  poor? 

Tet  she  is  my  sister- 
She  was  blooming,  and  fresh,  and  yonng*  and 

fkir, 
With  bright  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair; 
But  the  rosd  is  eaten  with  canker  care. 
And  her  visage  is  mark'd  with  a  grim  despair. 

Such  is  my  sister ! 

When  at  early  morning,  to  rest  her  head* 
She  throws  herself  on  her  weary  bed. 
Longing  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 
Yet  fearing,  firom  all  she  has  heard  and  read; 

Pity  my  sister. 

But  the  bright  sun  shines  on  her  and  on  ae* 

And  on  mine  and  hers,  and  on  thine  and  tliea* 

Whatever  our  lot  in  life  may  be. 

Whether  of  lugh  or  low  degree. 

Still,  she  's  onr  sister* 
Weep  for  our  sister* 
Pray  for  oar  sister* 
Succonr  our  sister. 

^Houahold  Word%. 
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From  TIm  Saturday  Rsrlew. 
MORAL  CULTURE  OP  ANTIQUITY.* 

We  some  time  since  called  attention  to  the 
remarkable  work  before  us.  Let  us  firankly 
state,  at  the  outset  of  the  present  more  ex- 
tended notice,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
review  it.  A  meagre  analysis  of  ite  contents 
would  be  useless — a  full  and  complete  analy- 
sis would  be  impossible  within  our  limits. 
The  general  nature  of  those  contents  may  be 
easily  inferred  from  the  title.  The  author 
takes  a  survey  of  the  philosophy,  moral  and 
social,  of  classical  antiquity,  from  Pythagoras 
to  Proclus,  and  thence  draws  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  progress 
achieved  by  humanity  at  different  stages  of 
civilization.  In  every  case  he  is  careful  to  go 
for  his  information  to  the  fountain-head.  He 
is  not,  as  old  Wotton  quaintly  says,  a  mere 
**  gatherer  of  other  men*s  stuff:  ^  and  among 
the  claims  which  secured  to  him  the  honora- 
ble sufirages  of  the  Academy  (for,  as  the 
reader  has  already  been  told,  this  work  was, 
in  substance,  a  Memoir  Couronnd),  we  can 
easily  believe  that  his  independent  spirit  of 
research  held  a  chief  plaae.  As  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  merits  of  the  book,  we  may 
mention  the  author's  general  picture  of  the 
moral,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  tlie 
world  at  the  advent,  and  throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  too  apologetic  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Sophists,  the  too  political  char- 
acter he  assigns  to  the  teachings  of  Socrates, 
and  the  somewhat  visionary  schemes  in  the 
same  direction  which  he  fathers  upon  Aristo- 
tle, are  blemishes  on  which  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  animadvert  severely  if  the  author 
had  not  gone  far  to  redeem  them  by  some 
brilliant  inconsistencies. 

We  content  ourselves  vnih  tliis  cursory  no- 
tice of  sundry  details  in  the  execution,  be- 
cause we  wish  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
kernel  of  the  work,  and  to  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written.  As  the  author  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  this  book  is  but  the  prelude  to 
deeper,  if  not  more  voluminous  disquisitions, 
in  which  his  general  principles  will  be  more 
prominently  developed,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
amine somewhat  narrowly  the  foundations  on 
which  he  builds.  The  reader  will  thus  be 
better  qualified  to  a])preciate  both  the  merits 

♦  JJiftoirt  df^i  Tiuorii »  tt  de$  Uvtt  Moralti  dant 
r  Antimtil^.  l*nr  .T.  Denis,  Aocicn  El6ve  de  1* 
Kcole  Nomialc.  Otivrai^  coaroon^  par  Tlostitut. 
2  vol*,     rurin:  Duraiid. 
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and  defects  of  these  volumes  in  detail,  and  to 
accompany  the  author  in  such  lines  of  inquiry 
as  he  may  open  out  in  subsequent  publica- 
tions. 

That  he  has  had  present  to  his  mind,  and 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  a  certain  leading 
idea,  around  which  he  might  group  all  the 
facts  amassed  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries, 
and  to  which  all  those  &cts  were  in  his  esti- 
mation subordinate,  we  infer  from  sundry  ex- 
pressions in  his  pre&ce.    He  there  records 
his  adhesion  to  the  "  doctrine  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,"  that  the  moral  truths  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  humanity  are  the  peculiar 
appanage  of  no  people,  country,  or  individ- 
ual   He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  investir 
gations  in  the  original  texts  of  classical  anti- 
quity, that  the  ancients,  in  heart  and  con- 
science, were  fashioned  like  ourselves — that 
in  the  moral,*  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  or- 
der of  progress  is  never  disturbed  by  sudden 
starts  and  bounds — that  everything  is  reduci- 
ble to  transformation  and  development  in  an 
ascending  series,  of  which  it  is  **  impossible 
to  foretell  the  extreme  limit."     He  adds, 
with  somewhat  childish  petulance,  that  he  is 
aware  he' may  have  g^ven  a  shock  to  certain 
susceptibilities  and  prejudices,  but   that  it 
is  no  fault  of  his  if  a  class  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, the  possession  of  which  i%not  ordina- 
rily conceded  to  the  heathen  world  —  M. 
Denis  forgets  how  limited  is  the  number  to 
whom  the  concession  can  be  made — had  the 
impertinence  to  show  themselves  some  centu- 
ries too  soon  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  jealous 
system-makers.    After  a  short  digression,  he 
recurs  to  this  subject  in  more  definite  terms, 
and  apologizes  for  not  having  stated  more 
explicitly  his  views  on  the  influence  of  ancient 
philosophy  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.    "  On  s'apercevra  facilement  qu*- 
elle  a  ^l6  toujours  presence  a  mon  esprit *> 
The  reasons  he  gives  for  this  reticencej  so  far 
as  we  can  understand  them,  are  more  creditr 
able  to  his  prudence  than  to  his  manliness  of 
character.     lie  alludes  somewhat  mysteri- 
ously— and  we  trust  we  have  not  interpreted 
the  enigma  to  his  hurt — to  his  not  being  in  a 
sufficiently  independent  position  to  speak  out 
on  the  topic  of  the  connexion  of  heathen 
with  Christian  ethics,  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  he  may  c»ne  day  be  able  to  reconcile 
freedom  of  speech  with  personal  considera- 
tions. 
From  the  hints  thus  dropped  by  our  an- 
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thor  we  have  no  diflficulty  in  conjecturing 
■what  are  the  perplexities  by  which  he  is 
haunted,  and  the  problems  with  which  he  de- 
sires to  grapple.  When  looked  at  in  their 
most  general  aspect,  they  may  be  said  to  in- 
Tolve  the  relation  of  all  uncovenanted  to 
covenanted  dispensations— of  the  Gentile  to 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  worlds.  And  while 
this  relation  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  incalcula- 
ble interest,  scarcely  less  interesting  is  the 
consideration  of  the  various  uses  to  which  it 
has  been  applied  by,  Cliristian  apologists  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  assailants  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  other.  It  was  only  what  we 
might  a  priori  have  expected,  that  in  the 
early  dawn  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
while  error  and  superstition  still  lay  skulking 
in  the  fastnesses  of  heathendom,  the  ears  of 
the  primitive  Fathers  would  be  keenly  and  mor- 
bidly open  to  the  faintest  whisper  of  a  conso- 
nance between  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  phil- 
osophy and  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion. 
And  these  expectations  are  not  deceived  as 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  apologists  of 
Christianity.  "Not  that  Plato  teaches  one 
thing  and  Christ  another  ** — such,  in  express 
terms,  is  the  language  of  Justin  Mart}T. 
The  older  Flatonists  needed  only  to  have 
changed  a  few  words  and  phrases  to  have 
gained  addlssion  within  the  pale  of  Christian- 
ity "—such  is  the  no  less  explicit  l%nguage  of 
Saint  Augustine.  In  keeping  with  such 
phrases  is  the  familiar  designation  of  Plato 
as  "  an  atticizing  Moses,"  and  of  Socrates  as 
**  a  type  of  Christ."  The  position  thus  taken 
up  by  the  early  Fathers  was  in  itself  inde- 
fensible, but  considering  the  exigencies  of 
their  situation,  it  was  both  natural  and  intelli- 
gible. In  their  anxiety  to  prevail  on  the 
heathen  world  to  enter  the  Christian  temple, 
they  strove  to  convince  it  that  it  was  already 
loitering  in  the  porch.  Having  themselves, 
in  many  cases,  been  largely  imbued,  before 
their  conversion,  with  the  tenets  of  ancient 
philosophy,  they  were  sedulous  in  separating 
the  gold  from  the  dross — putting  the  one  in 
vessels  to  be  kept,  and  casting  the  other 
away.  If  the  great  Apbstle  of  the  Gentiles 
himself  had  not  hesitated  to  take  occasion 
from  the  worship  of  the  unknown  and  false 
God,  to  disseminate  the  worship  of  the  known 
and  the  true,  how  could  they  bring  them- 
selves to  look  upon  that  as  a  withered  tree 
upon  which  St  Paul  had  grafted  the  Chris- 
tian vine  P    It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 


course  of  argument  pursued  with  such  un- 
guarded zeal  by  the  early  apologists  of  Chiia- 
tianity  was  not  prompted  by  an  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  general  economy  of 
truth,  and  of  the  real  points  at  issue.  Cer* 
tain  it  is  that  this  tendency  to  Christianise 
heathendom  was  soon  followed  by  a  tendency 
to  heathenize  Christianity.  The  guesses  at 
truth,  it  was  contended,  in  which  Plato  and 
his  compeers  had  indulged,  had  so  often  hit 
the  mark  that  it  was  needless  to  guess  again. 
The  ample  wisdom,  lofty  aspirations,  and 
piercing  gaze  of  heathen  sages  had  left  little 
or  nothing  for  Hevelation  to  reveal  The 
flimsy  sophistries  of  Celsus,  the  cold  sarcasm 
of  Gibbon,  the  clumsy  pedantry  of  Pfanner 
and  Huet,  the  speculative  inquiries  of  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  and  the  overt  scurrility  of 
the  English  Deist  when  he  styled  his  work 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation — all  these 
indicate  difierent  phases  of  a  tendency,  either 
latent  or  avowed,  to  rob  Christianity  of  all 
significance  by  the  shallow  misuse  of  some 
showy  maxims  in  'the  pages  of  heathen  wri- 
ters. We  fear  that  our  author  has  found  it 
necessary  to  place  a  strong  check  upon  his 
pen,  in  order  to  suppress  the  manifestation  of 
leanings  in  a  similar  direction. 

This  misconception  of  religions  anterior  to 
ChriiBt,  as  a  substitute  for  Christianity — this 
legalizing  of  a  Mse  coin  which  was  indebted 
for  its  currency  to  the  existence  of  the  true- 
brought  on  a  reaction,  less  dangerous,  per- 
haps, in  its  results  to  the  fiedth  of  the  igno> 
rant*  and  unwary,  but  &r  more  childish  and 
narrow  in  the  motives  from  which  it  sprung. 
We  allude  to  that  petty  carping  jealousy 
with  which  the  noblest  deeds  that  were 
wrought,  and  the  fairest  sayings  that  were 
uttered,'  ante  Christum,  are  wilfully  tinged 
with  a  character  anti-Christian.  Some  pop- 
ular preachers  love  to  paint  in  unredeemed 
blackness  the  worthiest  adumbrations  of 
Christian  truth  achieved  by  the  wisest  hea* 
then  sages ;  and  in  those  intellectual  lumina- 
ries, such  as  a  Plato  and  a  Cicero,  who 
lighted  the  path  by  which  St.  Augustine 
(hdbemus  eonfitentem)  reached  the  Cross, 
they  refuse  to  recognize  any  glimmering  of  a 
Divine  light  Nothing  can  at  bottom  be  more 
unchristian  than  this  practice  of  scouting  as 
unclean  all  the  religious'  longings  and  ethical 
teaehiDgs  of  classical  antiquity.  That  it  be- 
trays the  greatest  ignorance,  no  reader  of  the 
HiHcirt  before  us  can  doubt    But  it  is  not 
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merely  on  the  question  of  fact  that  ws  dis- 
sent from  the  fluent  deelainiers  against  hea- 
then antiquity.     We  hold  their  posiliot 
vicious  in  principle,  and,  we  repeat  it,  thor- 
oughly unthristian  in  tendency— just  as  if  the 
desire  which  Christianity  came  to  sBtlsfy  had 
not  been  the  "  desire  of  all  nations  "—just  as 
if  the  jearnings  it  came  to  fulfil  had  not  been 
fermenting  in  the  mind  of  Gentile  as  n 
of  Jew  through  muiiy  a  century  of  al 
eipectalion. 

We  think  it  may  be  shown  that 
middle  position  U  tenable  between  the  too 
easy  credulity  of  the  Fathers  (so  filially  per- 
verted by  the  asflailiinta  of  Christianity)  and 
the  peevish  maUgnily  of  later  days  ,■  for,  as 
regards  the  former,  much  of  the  credit  loo 
hastily  conceded  to  the  heathen  world  for  its 
defective  morality  arises  from  an  error  tn  per- 
Bpeetive— a  kind  ol  optical  illuMon  of  the 
mental  vision.  To  us,  who  have_  ever  been 
familiar  with  notions  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted encluaively  to  revelation,  is  given  that 
knowledge  of  the  complete  economy  of  truth 
which  was  vainly  sought  after  hy  the  phi- 
losophers of  heathendom.  The  incoherent 
apoplithegms,  however  excellent  in  them- 
selves, which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  the 
pages  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  mere 
destitute  of  that  organic  connection  which 
alone  could  have  raised  them  to  the  force  of 
a  moral  law,  binding  on  all  munkind.  Even 
Justin  Martyr  complains  that  the  teaching 
of  I'lato  "  is  not  all  of  a  piece  i  "  and  Lac- 
tantius  has  shown,  wiih  singular  foice  and 
diF^crimination,  how  the  want  of  that  mutual 
dependence  and  consistency  so  essentia!  to 
the  idea  of  a  complete  scheme,  rendered 
barren,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  social 
reformation,  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the  best 
and  wisest  heathen,  and  eeparated  by  an  im- 
passable gulf  the  tCBcliing  of  philosophy  irom 
the  teaching  of  Chri-stianity.  To  use  a  simile 
wliich  has  passed  into  general  circulation 
from  the  pages  of  Clement,  the  heathen  plii- 
losophers  were  as  they  who  tore  in  pieces  the 
body  of  PenlheuB — each  got  e.  limb,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  truth,  but  the  entire  body  was 
the  [jortion  of  none.  With  all  the  art  which 
M.  Denis  has  \ery  properly  displayed  in 
grouping  together  the  truths  set  forth  by  par- 
ticular schools  and  li'uchurs,  so  as  to  form  a 
system  "  all  square,"  nnd  perfect  in  all  its 
■  parts,  we  cannot  but  ftel  that  we  have  before 
us  a  heap  of  broken  mirrors  which  give  but 
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fragmentary  glimpses  of  truth  and  beauty. 
Nor  is  this  all.  ^Vhile  the  several  parts  of 
morality  were  thus  wanting  in  that  union 
which  alone  could  give  them  force  and  signifi- 
cance, they  were  equally  wanting  in  cohesion 
with  religion.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this, 
Dw  readers  may  remember  that  the  avowed 
object  of  a  Platonic  dialogue  is  to  eihibit  the 
discordance  between  the  principles  of  a  sound 
morah'ty  and  the  tenets  of  the  national  faith. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  strongest  tes- 
timonies to  the  divine  origin  of  both  the  cov- 
enanted dispensations  consists  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gos- 
pel, the  priest  and  the  philosopher  have  met 
together — religbn  and  morality  have  kissed 
each  other.  Such  are  same  of  the  teasona 
which,  if  we  care  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
essential  idea  of  a  Itevelation,  should  make 
us  hesitate  ere  we  fall  into  o  strain  of  unrea- 
sonable exultation  at  meeting  with  Christian 
precepts  in  the  pages  of  heathen  writers. 
But  while  we  thus  refuse  to  let  go  the  fact 
thai  the  Jewish  dispensation  is  the  only^irf- 
iiBB  iroulajrij'iit  eif  Spiitov,  let  ua  fully  concede 
that  Ibc  moral  teachings  of  the  uncovenanted 
dispensations  anterior  to  Christ  were  a  nega- 
tive preparation  for  the  same  end.  It  is  but 
sorry  compliment  to  the  Bible  to  betray 
such  timorous  apprehensions  lent  ita  precepts 
should  meet  with  corroboration  from  the 
morality  of  uninspired  teaching.  By  denying 
id  decrying  the  propa3dcutic  agency  of  the 
moral  culture  of  antiquity,  we.ignore  ibe  evi- 
dence of  history,  and  render  a  very  equivocal 
Christianity.  No  one  can  contem- 
plate the  graphic  picture  given  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  of  the  moral,  social,  and  religious 
condition  of  the  Greco-Jloman  world  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  advent  of  Christianity, 
without  seeing  how  that  world  had  ended  by 
condemning  itself — how  universal  doubt  had 
taken  possesion  of  the  minds  of  men — how 
providentially,  in  short,  the  world  had  beee 
ed  to  hail  in  the  promises  of  the  GoRpel 
e  refuge  front  despair.  The  very  exist- 
and  currency  of  two  such  languages  an 
Greek  and  Latin,  endowed  with  vocabularies 
Lmply  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  lofli- 
:st  aspirations  and  the  closest  reasoning  on 
the  most  momentous  subjects,  were  of  tliem- 
powerful  agents  in  the  difiusion 
of  Christianity  to  the  end*  of  the  world. 
And  how,  we  ask,  had  these  languages  been 
thus  lavishly  fed,  save  from  the  stoiea  of 
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heathen  philoeophy,  eloquence,  and  verae? 
Surely,  it  is  nothing  short  of  fatuity  to  sup- 
pose that  we  can  enhance  the  qualities  of  the 
teed  by  idle  invectives  against  the  quality  of 
the  soil. 

It  has  been  our  object  in  the  above  remarks 
to  indicate  the  general  conditions  of  thought 
under  which  the  reader  should  approach  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes.  When  the  Me- 
moir was  submitted  to  the  Academy^  the 
i.ong  Rapport  of  which  it  was  the  object  was 
drawn  up  by  a  Jew — a  circumstance  some- 
what to  be  regretted,  if  it  contributed  to  the 
entire  suppression  of  all  that  class  of  reflec- 
tions which  we  have  now  submitted  to  the 
reader.  Moreover,  both  the  work  itself  and 
the  remarks  which  it  has  here  suggested  bear 
\  secondary  import,  on  which  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  a  few  words.  If  the  upholders 
of  classical  studies  are  desirous  of  making 
good  their  case  by  some  more  cogent  argu- 
ment than  mere  conformity  to  custom,  they 
will  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  (nega- 
tively) propedeutic  character  of  heathen  life 
and  literature,  which  has  here  been  insisted 
on,  may  not  stand  them  in  good  stead.  Irre- 
spectively of  the  more  practical  and  obvious 
advantages  of  classical  studies  as  a  training 


for  the  faculties  of  the  boy,  we  hold  it  to  be 
a  grave  error  not  to  give  a  prominent  place 
to  the  great  moral  gain  which  those  studies 
may  be  made  to  yield,  from  their  relation  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  maii.    Olympus 
rests  on  the  same  earth,  and  points  to  the 
same  heaven,  as  Calvary  and  SinaL    The 
heathen  Eros  and  the  Christian  Psyche  have 
long   since  made  their  peace — why  reviTe 
th^  bickerings,  and  drive  them  again  to  live 
in  unhallowed  estrangement?    One  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  volumes  before 
us  is,  that  they  bring  home  to  every  impar- 
tial mmd  a  strong  and  lively  conviction  of 
the  closeness  and  reality  of  that  connection 
which  links  the  heathen  to  the  Christiftn 
world.    We  rise  from,  their  perusal  with  a 
deeper  and  larger  sense  of  the  inestimable 
benefits  which  Christianity  has  conferred,  and 
with  the  firm  persuasion  that  it  is  no  blind 
chance  which  has  assigned  to  the  authors  of 
classical  antiquity  a  foremost  place  among  the 
educational  instruments  of  Christian  civiHa* 
tion ;  and  on  these  grounds  we  feel  amply 
justified  in  affirming  that  M.  Denis  has  not 
only  deserved  well  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
but  has  furnished  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  institutes  and  evidences  of  Christianity. 


Db.  Piddvok,  in  a  communication  On  Dietetic 
liedicine,  shews  that  *the  vital  principle,  if 
proper  means  are  supplied,  is  safer  -to  rely  on 
than  meohanioal  appUances.  The  weakly  and 
undersized  growth  of  many  who  live  in  large 
towns,  arises  from  improper  diet.  Other  things 
being  equal,  a  growing  child  fed  on  brown 
bread  will  have  larger  and  stronger  bones  than 
one  fed  on  white  bread.  The  insufficiency  of 
white  bread,  moreover,  becomes  prejudicial 
when  alum  is  an  ingredient.  Here  we  let  the 
doctor  speak  for  himself : 

"Actmg  upon  the  design,"  he  says,  •*  of 
supplying  the  vital  principle  with  the  materials 
to  itrengthen,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to 
itraighten  the  bones,  I  procured  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ivory  turnings,  and  had  them  deprived 
of  gelatine  by  long  boiling,  and  dried,  that  the 
bone-earth  phosphate  set  at  liberty  might  be 
more  easily  acted  upon  and  readily  dissolved  by 
the  acid  in  the  stomach.  To  this  bone-earth 
phosphate  was  added  a  fourth  part  of  the  sac- 
charme  carbonate  of  iron,  and  flour,  butter, 
ginger,  and  treacle  m  proper  proportions  to 
form  gin^rbread-nuts;  each  nut,  containing 
twenty  grains  of  the  bone-earth  phosphate,  and 
five  grains  of  the  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron, 
was  a  dose,  of  which  one  was  given  twice  a 
day." 

The  doctor  administered  these  nuts  to  girls 
afflicted  with  cnrvatare  of  the  spine  in  a  "  school 


for  servants,"  and  with  the  happiest  effiocts, 
and  has  treated  a  sufficient  number  of  oases 
satisfactorily  **by  this  alimentary  method,  to 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  vital  principle, 
duly  supplied  with  the  proper  materials,  is  able 
to  cure  all  oases  of  laterad,  stemad,  and  dorsad 
curvature  in  growing  children — not  arising 
fh)m  caries  of  the  vertebrsd — without  mechan- 
ical appliances;  and  that  those  appliances  are 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help,  by  diminishing 
muscular  exertion, and,  as  a  consequence,  weak- 
ening muscular  power." 

The  doctor  brings  forward  the  case  of  a  young 
lady  of  sixteen,  who,  after  three  months*  treat- 
ment, had  almost  lost  her  **  spinal  deviations," 
and  pursues :  *'  I  am  extremely  desirous  of 
directing  the  attention  of  orthopndio  surgeons 
to  this  mode  of  treatment,  because  into  their 
hands  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  spinal 
curvature  fall ;  assured  that  i.f  medicinal  were 
entirely  to  supersede  mechanical  meansif  the 
result,  in  most  oases,  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  In  cases  of  delayed  dentition,  the 
growth  of  the  teeth  is  promoted,  and  they  are 
speedily  protruded  through  the  gum,  under  a 
course  of  the  bone-earth  phosphate.  It  might 
very  probably  be  administered  with  success  in 
cases  of  false  joint  ftrom  un-united  fracture  of 
the  long  bones,  and  in  cases  of  rickets." — 
Chambtrt*  Journal 
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Iron  Th«  Spwtfttor. 

PRIME'S  BOAT  LIFB  IN  EGYPT  AND 

NUBIA.* 

A  YOTAOE  Up  the  Nile  to  the  second  cata- 
Tact»  with  Alexandria  and  Cairo  as  a  prelimi- 
nary whet,  does  not  ofier  a  repast  of  any 
striking  novel^.  Even  if  the  traveller  were 
an  archsologiBt,  artist,  or  speculative  historian, 
so  many  accomplished  men  in  these  walks 
have  been  over  the  field  abready,  that  little  is 
left  for  new  comers  even  in  the  way  of  glean- 
ing. Perhaps  a  practical  geologist  and  pro- 
fSessor  of  the  useful  arts  in  connection  with 
agriculture  and  mechanios  might  produce  a 
new  and  valuable  work  on  Egypt.  Nor  would 
A  thoroughly  good  deseriptive  account  of  the 
country  be  without  use;  for,  except  where 
the  single-channelled  Nile  compels  an  itiner- 
ary definitcness,  the  descriptions,  especially 
of  Alexandria,  are  very  vague.  Failiag  the 
guidebook  or  the  practico-scientifio  investiga- 
tion, Egypt  and  a  voyage  up  the  l)ile  must 
depend  on  the  literary  merit  of  the  writer. 

In  Mr.  Prime's  case  this  is  more  consider- 
able in  its  efiects  than  in  its  real  qoalities. 
We  do  not  know  that  he  tells  us  anything 
reaUy  new,  or  that  he  describes  anything 
which  dthers  have  not  seen  and  d^icribed 
already,  be}'ond  those  accidents  or  incidents 
of  travel  which  vary  somewhat  with  each 
individual  occurrence.  But  there  is  an  in- 
terest about  his  book,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  which  arises  in  part  from  his 
plan  and  nationality,  in  part  from  the  ability 
of  the  author.  Although  the  narrative  is 
continuous,  telling  things  in  the  order  of  their 
happening,  the  author  turns  his  chapters  into 
napers  with  a  distinct  head  indicative  of  the 
leading  subject  treated  of;  and  though  this  is 
in  a  great  degree  only  a  literary  artifice,  it 
enables  him  to  handle  topics  with  greater  ex- 
nansiveness  than  a  regular  narrative  would 
llow.  The  freshness  of  observation  which 
an  American  brings  to  bear  on  the  Old  World 
is  not  so  peculiar  a  thing  as  it  was  some 
twenty  years  ago,  when  travellers  from  the 
States  were  rare  and  young  America  had  not 
begun  to  publish.  Still  the  opinions  of  an 
able  American  have  a  value  merely  as  an 
American's,  especially  on  a  country  like 
Egypt,  where  erer}-thing,  from  the  mysteri- 

«  Boat  Lift  in  Eywt  and  Nubia.  By  WiUiam 
C.  Prime,  Author  of  »*  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy 
Land/'  •♦  Tlift  Old  Honse  by  tbe  River,"  &c 
Pablished  by  Low  and  Co.,  London;  Harper,  New 
York. 
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ous  grandeur  of  the  past  to  the  tyranny  and 
degradatbn  of  the  present,  is  in  such  thor* 
ough  contrast  to  the  West  Mr.  Prime,  too, 
is  less  nationally  obtrusive  than  many  of  bii 
oountrym^ ;  andi  either  from  education,  ex- 
perience, or  travel,  he  has  mora  toleration 
for  foreign  mannera  and  opinions  than  is 
always  found  in  the  citixena  of  Colomlna. 
His  observation  is  quick ;  and  the  firee-and* 
easy  ways  of  his  country  seem,  ac(Knrding  to 
his  account,  to  make  ^ends  more  qukkly 
than  the  insular  reserve  of  the  Kngliidwnan. 
This  freedom  shofva  itself  in  other  and  as  wt 
might  think  less  creditable  modea.  Taking 
advantage  <ji  the  wish  of  the  Egyptian  Gov 
emment  to  stand  well  with  aU-  foreign  nationa 
Mr.  Prime  obtained  through  hia  Qonaidi,or 
tather  through  the  locum  tenena  of  hia  Conaolt 
ampla  recommmdations  to  the  Oovtmor  dT 
Upper  Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia,  and  all  whom 
it  might  conceni,  for  necessary,  asiiatanoa. 
In  this  there  was  nothing  extraordinary,  hut 
Mr.  Prime  strained  the  power  hia  dooooieiila 
gave  him  not  only  to  aomething  like  interfofw 
ence  but  even  to  patronage.  At  Alexandria^ 
he  began  more  than  meditatiopa  among  thf 
tombs. 

''After  breaking  into  three  in  sneoesaion  of 
the  unopened  niches,  we  at  length  stradi  on 
one  which  had  evidently  escaped  Saracen  in- 
vasion. It  was  in  the  lowest  tier  of  three  on 
the  side  of  an  arched  chamber,  protected  by 
a  heavy  stone  slab  inlaid  in  cement  It  re- 
quured  gunpowder  to  start  it  The  tomb  was 
about  two  reet  six  inches  wide  by  the  same 
height,  and  extended  seven  feet  mto  the  rodk. 
The  others  on  all  sides  of  the  room  were  of 
the  same  dimensions.  There  were  in  all 
twenty-four. 

''Upon  opening  this  and  entering  it,  we 
found  a  skeleton  i)ing  at  foH  lengtn,  in  re- 
markable preservation,  evidently  that  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life.  At  hia  head  stood 
an  alabaster  vase,  plainly  but  beantiftdly  cut, 
in  perfect  nreservataon,  and  as  pmreand  white 
as  if  carvea  but  yesterday.  The  height  of  the 
vaie  is  seventeen  and  a  half  inches,  3^  great* 
est  diameter  nine  and  a  half  inches. 

**  It  consbted  of  four  different  pieces — the 
pedestal,  the  mam  part  of  the  vase,  the  cover, 
and  the  small  knob  or  handle  on  the  top,  not 
broken  but  so  ent  originally. 

•'This  vaae  Mr.  Tmmbull  [hia  fellow  trav- 
eller] subseqnently  shipi>ed  to  America,  where 
I  am  hajm  to  -  ly  it  arrived  safely. 

"Pnraurog  «-  -r  success,  we  removed  the 
bones  of  the  dead  man,  reserving  only  a  few 
to  go  with,  the  vase,  and  then  searched  cai»> 
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fiilly  the  flooi  of  the  tomb,  which  nu  eoTere  d 
vilb  fine  dust  and  «and.  Here  we  at  length 
hit  OD  the  top  of  another  vase ;  and  after  a  ii 
hour  of  eyeful  and  diligent  work,  we  took 
mit  &om  a  deep  sunk  hole  in  the  rock, 
scarcely  larger  than  itself,  en  Etruscsii  tbsl',  | 
which  OD  opening  we  found  to  contain  burnt 
bones  and  ashes,  as  fresh  in  appearance  ai  if 
but  veaterday  deposited. 

"This  TBse  or  uid  is  fifteen  inches  hig^i, 
and  its  largest  diameteiis  eleven  inches,  li 
is  of  fine  euthenware  ornamented  with  flower  ^> 
and  devices. 

"  This  TBse  was  too  fia^e  to  attempt  to 
a«nd  to  America,  end  I  left  it  with  Mr.  D[? 
Leon  "  [the  ConsuL] 

As  it  is  said  that  workmen  were  breaking' 
up  part  of  the  liecropolis  to  which  this  tomb 
belonged  for  the  sake  of  building-materiels. 
it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  destroyed 
or  removed  the  vase,  &&,  had  not  Mr.  Fiime  j 
fbieetalled  them.  Still  it  is  clear,  that  if 
every  private  individual  were  to  remove  aii- 
tiqnitiea  for  his  personal  advantage  whenever 
he  caught  an  opportunity,  ancient  sites  thi.>  | 
property  of  the  dvihied  world  would  beconii 
denuded.  An  eiact  judgment  is  not  alwa): 
easy  in  ihe  case  of  public  spoliation,  but  whet 
a  national  agent  removes  an  antique  it  is  foi 
the  purpose  of  preservation  and  display. 
Monumenta  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  or  any 
other  capital,  may  want  the  fitness  and  tLi' 
associations  of  their  original  position,  but  thiy 
certainly  are  seen  by  more  people,  and  they 
are  better  preserved  ftom  accidents,  decay,  nr 
ignorant  destruction.  Individual  re  move  I » 
have  none  of  these  excuses ;  and  though  it  i:- 
poBsifale  that  had  not  Mr.  Prime  "  burglari- 
ously broke  ope  "  the  tomb  of  this  ancient 
"  man  in  the  prime  of  life,"  somebody  eltu 
would,  the  efiect  upon  the  reader  would  ha\  l> 
been  better  had  Uie  writer  shown  a  clea^r 
Keose  of  what  he  was  about 

In  connexion  with  this  topic,  however,  it 
maybe  observed,  that  wild  aa  the  Bedouin 
and  degraded  as  the  Fellah  may  be,  they  aii' 
both  keen  enough  to  cheat  in  an  artistic:^! 
way.    A  trade  in  antiques  has  grownup  even 

"01  confident  Howajji,  beware  in  Luzor 
of  Ibrahim  the  Copt,  and  on  the  Western 
ahore  of  Achmet-el-Kamouri  the  Mussulmsn. 
Skilful  manubcturers  of  evetr  form  of  ar- 
tiquc  are  plenty  in  the  neighborhood,  heiI 
these  men  have  them  in  iheir  employ,  and 
aell  to  unwary  travellers  the  productions  of . 
the  modem  Anbs  a*  veritable  specimeDs  of 


the-Butique.    Achmet  is  the  chief  manu&c- 
turer  himself,  and  has  a  ready  hand  at  the 

"  The  manufhcture  of  antiques  is  a  laive 
bumness  in  Egypt,  and  very  profitable. 
Scarabeei  are  moulded  &om  clay  or  cut  from 
stone,  with  close  imitation  of  the  ancient,  and 
sold  readily  at  prices  var}-ing  &om  one  to 
five  dollars.  At  Thebes  is  the  head-quartera 
of  this  business.  Still,  no  antiquarian  will  be 
deceived ;  and  it  requires  very  Jittle  practice 
to  be  able  in  an  jnatant  to  determine  whether 
an  article  is  ancient  or  modem.  When  the 
Copt  finds  that  you  do  know  the  distinction, 
he  becomes  communicative,  and  readily  leta 


confidentially  informing  you  of  the  war 
in  which  the  Arabs  do  it,  and  how  this  u 
modem  and  that  is  not,  beware  lest  you  be- 
come too  trusting,  and  he  sells  you  in  selUnc 
a  ring,  or  a  vase  or  a  seal.  He  is  a  wily  feC 
low  and  sharp,  and  he  knoira  vrell  how  to 
manage  a  HowajjL" 

Lear  says — 

"  our  basest  b^y^ri 

Are  in  the  poorest  thin^  superSncus. ' ' 
The  superfluity  of  the  adult  Egyptian  reachea 
to  what  passes  for  a  shirt 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  constitutea 
poverty  in  Egj'pL  We  should  say,  were 
they  in  America,  or  in  Europe,  that  the  lai^ 
moss  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  squalid, 
abject,  hopeless  poverty.  But  on  examina- 
tion they  seem  fat,  and  certainlv  far  hapjuer 
than  the  lower  classes  of  any  otner  nation  I 
have  seen,  and  this  when  (I  speak  literally 
now)  the  poverty  of  the  most  degraded  beg- 
ging outcast  in  New  York  would  be  positive 
wealth  to  them  here.  One  solitary  rafged 
shirt  is  the  sole  property,  the  entire  nirmture, 
estate,  and  expectancy,  of  ninety-nbe  out  of 
a  hundred  of  the  i^nhobitants  of  Egypt  in  the 
cities  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  A  man  and 
his  wife,  or  his  two  or  more  wives,  will  pos- 
sess a  shirt  to  each,  and  a  straw  mat,  old, 
worn,  and  muddy,  and  have  no  other  posses- 
sion *on  eartJi  except  naked  children  without 
a  rag  of  clothing,  •  •  • 

"  The  miserable,  abject,  wretched  appear- 
ance of  nine-tenths  of  the  populalioD  of 
Egypt,  beggars  description.  Clothing  they 
have  almost  none,  and  such  as  they  have  but 
adds  to  the  misen'  of  their  looks. 

"  I  saw  a  man  bathing  near  the  base  of  the 
hill.  When  he  came  from  the  water  and 
took  up  his  solitary  garment  to  put  it  on,  it 
was  ludicrous  to  see  his  peq)lexily.  Some- 
where in  it  there  was,  or  had  been,  a  hole, 
intended  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  his  head, 
but  he  could  not  find  it  among  the  others. 
He  tried  it  once,  and  it  went  through  the 
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wrong  place;  lie  tried  it  n(;ain,  with  no  better 
success.  I  left  him  Iryiag  it,  1  doubt  whether 
he  ever  succeeded." 

Climate  has  miieli  to  do  with  our  necessi- 
ties. In  the  above  p:ib<ia(>e  Mr.  Prime  is 
speakin™  of  the  North  of  l-^Ryjit.  As  he  ad- 
vanced Southward  and  entered  Nubia,  he 
found  life  stiil  more  limited  in  meaHE,  object, 
hope,  and  value. 

"One  of  the  fenlures  of  Nubift  k  the  sakea, 
or  water-wheel,  for  raisinB  water  from  the 
river  to  irrigate  the  land,  it  ia  aeen  at  every 
hundred  rods,  and  hcurd  all  day  and  ail  ni|tbt 
long  oieakin^  a  most  melancholy  and  mourn- 
ful creak.  The  smalt  amount  of  land  which 
each  sakca  waters  makes  the  contrast  with 
Egypt  more  forcilile  in  this  respect,  and  shows 
the  greater  amouit  of  labor  required  of  the 
Nubian  to  produce  the  same  result. 

1  know  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  life 
is  so  very  small  and  worthless  a  matter  as 
here,  nor  <lo  the  inhabitants  themselves  ap- 
pear to  set  any  hisli  value  on  their  own  ex- 
istence or  that  of  each  other.  Life  is  but 
existence,  nothing  more.  They  rise  from 
the  ground  on  wliich  lhey_  sleep,  or  the  heap 
of  doura  stalks,  or  mat  which  keeps  Iheirnaked 
bodies  from  it;  aud,  eating  a  coarse  lump  of 
corn-meal,  half  baked,  if  they  are  bo  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  it,  but  generally  eating  a 
dozen  dried  dutea  for  hreakfont,  they  ^o  out 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  work  in  the 
scanty  soil,  or  watch  the  sakea,  relieving 
their  companions  who  have  kept  it  going  all 
night.  And  when  the  day  ia  done  and  work 
is  done,  they  sit  in  groups  in  the  dark  or  ia 
the  moonlight,  and  talk  at  intervals,  but 
mostly  keep  silonoe,  passing  around  from  lip 
to  lip  the  small  pipe  of  native  tobacco ;  and 
one  by  one  rolls  himself  up  in  liis  own 
nakedness,  curling  his  knees  up  to  his  head, 
and  slce]>s  profound  and  dreamlesB  sleep  till 

"Their  huts  nre  miserable  substitutes  for 
even  the  vile  huts  of  the  Egyptians.     *     * 

"  Without  exception,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion went,  the  Nubian  villages  were   built  on 


land  where  trees  or  plants  would  not  grow. 
Soil  is  too  valuable  there  to  he  wasted  for 
building  purposes.  Hence  the  houses,  which 
are  of  the  rudest  form  and  smallest  possible 
tiimenaions,  me  usually  built  in  :i  honeycomb 
mass  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  i 
requires  a  quick  eye  to  detect  ihcm,  their 
color  being  similar  to  the  sand  and  the  ruck, 

'■  One  night  I  went  into  some  of  these 
huts  at  a  late.  hour.  No  doors  prevented 
intruders,  nor  was'  there  any  Bafeguard 
against  robbers.  The  inhabitants  lay  on  the 
ground,  huddled  together  in  masBes,  hound 
asleep  lilfc  so  many  hogs,  and  grunted  ax 
hogs  would  when  we  stirred  Ihem  up  with 
our  feet  and  voices.  Life  in  such  a  country 
baa  no  great  amount  of  variety,  us  one  might 
well  imagine." 

The  traveller  then  tells  in  a  page  the  life 
of  an  aged  Nubian.  It  was  monotonou* 
enough,  especially  iu  the  eyes  of  an  Ameri- 
can ;  but  perhaps  not  much  more  monototi' 
ous  than  that  of  many  a  peasant  in  other 
parta  of  the  world,  though  in  richer  coun- 
tries his  circumstances  would  be  better. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Prime  has  much  of  that 
animal  animation,  the  result  of  energetic 
habiUt  rather  than  of  intellectual  vigor, 
which  characleriieB  his  countrymen,  though 
in  his  case  practice  has  given  him  greater 
skill  in  the  use  of  his  pen  than  moat  of  them 
possess.  He  is  too  imaginative,  perhaps 
too  flowery,  and  runs  too  much  into  jiersonol 
reminiscence,'!  of  old  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Boai  Life  in  Egypt  and  2iiibia,  however,  ia 
an  agreeable  book,  thougli  it  tells  us  little 
that  we  did  not  know  before.  The  American 
habit  of  writbg  off  whatever  haiJjiens  to 
any  traveller  in  foreign  partn,  willlout  con- 
sidering whether  the  things  he  sees  have  any 
novelty,  or  he  has  any  peculiar  aptitude  for 
observation,  threatens  to  degcnerule  into  a 
manufacture  of  books  of  travel,  if  it  ttinot 
;  reached  that  stage  already. 


TuE  ToMD  ov  IlippocnJTES. — Accord ing  to 
an  .^thenese  journal, lliii^  tomb  bus  been  recent- 
ly discoiered  aca,r  tbs  village  of  Araaoulti,  Dot 
bir  from  Pbarsalin.  An  inscriplioD  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ideotity  of  the  original  inhsbi- 
tan(  of  this  sepulchral  atmcture.  In  (he  in- 
terior were  fbund  a  gnid  ring  in  the  form  cf  a 
serpent,  the  antique  symbol  of  the  caring  art,  n 


small  chuin  and  band  of  the  snmc  metal.  A 
bust  in  bronze  was  also  discovered,  which  is 
presumed  to  be  a  likeness  of  Hippocrates.  These 
objectn,  together  with  the  inscribed  sione.  have 
been  given,  bj  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  to  Houroi  Paaha,  the  present  Governor 
nf  Tbesssly,  who  has  forwarded  them  lo  Con- 
Btautbople.— SuiWtr. 
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From  The  Saturday  Reriew. 
THE  LIFE  OF  WHEATON.* 

A  NEW  edition  of  a  well-known  "work, 
Wheaton*s  Elements  of  International  Law, 
has  recently  been  published  in  America,  and 
there  is  prefixed  to  it  a  long  biography  of 
Wheaton  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  formerly  Chargi 
d^Affairea  in  London.  The  biographer  has 
a  pardonable  excess  of  admiration  for  the 
subject  i)f  his  biography ;  but  after  every  de- 
duction is  made,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Wheaton  was  a  remarkable  man.  No  Amer- 
ican had  ever  about  him  less  of  the  pecu- 
har  stamp  which  marks  the  citizen  of  a 
new  State.  He  was  a  man  of  refinement  and 
of  great  cultivation,  and  enjoyed  public  life  in 
the  calm  and  dignified  way  which  is  usual  with 
the  higher  officials  of  the  European  nations. 
He  labored,  too,  in  a  field  where  Americans 
have  during  the  last  half  century  gained 
considerable  distinction.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  United  States,  the  form  of 
their  government,  and  the  absence  of  all 
diplomatic  traditions,  have  combined  to  orig- 
inate in  them  many  new  and  important  ques- 
tions of  international  law ;  and  both  by  offi- 
cial and  private  writers,  these  questions  have 
been  treated,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  force,  sense,  and  acumen.  Among 
these  writers,  Wheaton  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent,  and  we  therefore  think  him  a  man 
sufficiently  noticeable  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  trace  briefly  the  course  of  his  not  very 
eventful  life. 

Henry  Wheaton  was  bom  at  Providence, 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1785  ;  and 
having  distinguished  himself  at  school  and 
college,  he  went,  in  1805,  to  Europe,  and 
studied  the  civil  law  at  Poitiers.  On  return- 
ing to  America  in  1806,  he  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  State,  but  without  much 
success,  and  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  political  and  iTterary  writing.  In  1812, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  England,  he  undertook  the  editorship 
of  a  new  paper,  the  National  Advocated 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  contest  nat- 
urally led  the  way  to  the  discussion  of  sev- 
eral points  of  international  law,  and  the 
Advocate  was  frequently  selected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  medium  through  which  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  views  of  the  Ad- 

*  Wheaton' »  Elements  of  International  Law, 
By  William  Beach  Lawrence.  Sixth  Edition. 
Boston:  1856. 


ministration.  The  war  was  very  nnpojnifar 
in  some  of  the  States,  and  the  Goyemors  of 
those  States  refused  to  allow  the  militia  to 
be  called  out.  This  conduct  was  denoimced 
by  Wheaton  as  an  infringement  of  the  righto 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  his  opinion 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  a  decisioti  of 
the  Supreme  Coprt  He  also  examined  can- 
fully  and  fully  the  claim  of  England  to  bind 
her  subjects  to  a  perpetual  allegiance ;  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  war  made  titit  a 
very  important  question.  The  English,  it 
was  said,  threatened  to  execute  all  persons 
of  British  origin,  although  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  who  migbt  be 
taken  prisoners  of  war.  But  the  point  was 
settled  by  force  rather  than  disdlissiony  te 
the  Americans  threatened  to  execute  dooble 
the  number  of  British  prisoners,  and  the 
menace  proved  efiectual.  In  1815,  Wheaton 
left  the  National  Advocate  on  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Marine  Court 
In  the  following  year,  he  began  his  task  as 
reporter  of  the  deciHions  .of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  gradually  collected  together  those 
volumes  of  Reports  which  bear  his  name, 
and  have  attained  so  high  a  reputation.  He 
was  also  appointed,  some  years  later,  in  con- 
junction with  two  other  lawyeni,  a  commis- 
sioner for  revising  the  statute  law  of  New 
York :  and  as  he  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  the  North  American  Review^  his  time  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  as  fully  as  it  was 
usefully  occupied. 

In  1827,  he  was  removed  to  a  sphere  of 
more  importance,  and  one  exactly  suited  to 
display  and  develope  the  powers  of  his  mind. 
He  was  appointed  Charge  d^  AffoirtM  at 
Copenhagen,  being  the  first  regular  diplo- 
matic agent  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
Denmark.  The  special  object  of  his  toibbmh 
was  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  injuriea  al* 
leged  to  have  been  inflicted  on  American 
commerce  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  After  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  actmg  under  the  in- 
structions of  Napoleon,  had  recourse^  mainly 
through  private  armed  vessels,  to  repriaab 
against  British  commerce.  It  was  not  easy 
for  a  tlurd  power  to  distinguish  between 
American  and  English  vessels,  and  the  daim 
for  indemnity  arose  from  several  American 
vessels  having  been  seized  and  condemned. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  captured  vessels  were, 
at  the  tim  of  capture,  under  the  convoy  of 
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an  English  fleet  And  tliin  rniaed  the  point, 
which  was  apparenlly  new  in  international 
law,  whether  the  mpie  I'uct  of  sailiiig  under 
an  enemy's  convoy  renders  the  vessels  of 
neutral  liable  to  capture.  How  doubtful  a 
point  it  is  may  be  Railicred  &am  the  fact 
tliat  WheatOD,  tn  a  di|>liimatist  negotiating 
with  Denmiirk,  iusibted  ihat  no  such  liability 
existed,  while,  as  a  lawyer  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  procltiimed  the  exi<^l<Micc  of  Uie  lia- 
bility to  be  indispensable ;  and  in  cither  case 
his  arguments  seeni  excellent. 

His  negotiation  was,  lionever,  Buccessful, 
and  the  Danish  Government  agreed  to  com- 
promise the  matter  hy  paying  a  gross  sum 
to  be  distributed  omong  the  claimants  by 
the  American  Government.  This  prosper- 
ous issue  of  the  negotiation  is  principally  re- 
markable bccauBc  it  seems  to  have  been  al- 
most entirely  owing  tu  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  negotiator.  The  Dunish  Goyemment 
was  perhaps  a  little  overawed,  but  certainly 
was  much  flattered  in  having  to  deal  with  a 
diplomatist  who  knru-  sn  much  international 
law,  and  had  so  crjii.iiilrnible  n  celebrity.  It 
was  exactly  a  cuse  where  the  rough-and- 
ready  sense  of  a  man  unaccustomed  to,  and 
unfit  for,  diplomacy,  wotild  have  been  at 
fault.  When  the  matter  to  be  discussed  is 
very  simple,  or  will  admit  of  being  referred 
to  the  Home  GoTernmeol,  or  can  be  settled 
by  the  mere  bullying  of  a  strong  Power, 
then  tho  unprofessional  diplomatist  can  get 
on  very  well  i  and  n  countiy  may  io«e  noth- 
ing which,  like  America,  sends  as  Its  rep- 
resentatives to  fiirei^'n  States  the  noisiest 
partisans  of  the  ruling  faction.  But  tliere 
arc  cases  where  the  professional  diplomatist 
— the  man,  that  In,  ivlio  has  gone  through  a 
special  education — ctin  alone  succeed  j  and 
the  negotiation  for  the  Danish  indemnity  op- 
pears  to  have  belonged  to  this  class. 

Whcaton's  success  made  so  favorable  an  im- 
pression on  the  American  Government  that 
he  was  transferred  in  tS3d,  to  Berlin,  al- 
though it  was  regarded  as  a  great  act  of  cour- 
age in  the  President  to  overlook  in  his  favor 
the  claims  of  tbr>se  who,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  "  not  supposing  a  knowledge 
of  public  law,  or  cf  the  language  and  usage 
of  diplomacy  a  neceseiry  qualification  on  the 
part  of  persons  emru^tcd  with  our  interna- 
tional intercours<'.  ['hunji^d  all  the  patronage 
at  the  command  of  llie  Hienutive."  He  wos 
instructed  to  endeavor,  by  erer;  means  in 


his  power,  to  obtab  from  the  German  Statea, 
and  especially  from  ihoae  united  in  the  Zol- 
Iverein,  a  redn<:iian  of  the  duties  levied  on 
American  products.  He  attended  several 
meetings  of  the  Zollverein  Congress,  and  at 
length,  m  1R43,  it  wss  arranged  that  a  con- 
vention should  be  made  for  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  American  tobacco,  wilh  a  001- 
responding  rcduclion  in  the  American  tariff 
on  German  products  and  manufactures.  The 
President,  in  his  Messoge  lo  Congress  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  IHiSA,  referred 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  negotiations 
with  the  Zollverein,  and  dwelt  on  the  adran- 
tagea  irhich  the  United  States  would  derive 
from  their  successful  termination.  The 
treaty  embodying  the  proposed  agreement 
was  signed  in  March,  1644,  and  WheatOQ 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  ftienda. 
But  1644  was  the  year  of  a  Presidential  eleo- 
tloti,  and  the  Znllverein  treaty  met  the  ex- 
act fate  which  we  have  lately  seen  befnl  (he 
Dallas  treaty.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Ben- 
ate,  for  no  real  reason  but  thai  the  friends  «f 
Mr.  Clay  thought  that  any  success  achieved 
by  liie  existing  Government  might  injmie  loa 
chonces  of  election.     Mr.   Lawrence  tells  ua, 

the  early  part  of  his  biogrophy,  that  "Mr. 

'heaton'a  republican  sentiments  vere  tuu^ 

lidabiy  strengthened  by  his  European  resi- 
denee."  They  must  have  been  severely 
tested  by  finding  that  hia  labors  had  been 
wasted,  and  his  long-desired  treaty  upset  in 
order  to  give  a  slight  electioneering  advall- 
tage  to  Mr.  Clay. 

It  is  part  of  the  diplomatic  system  of 
America  to  regard  foreign  missions  b«  tran- 
ap]M>istments,  both  with  a  view  to  di>> 
courage  the  growth  of  a  diplomatic  body, 
and  also  to  prc'crve  republican  virtue  uncor- 
niptcd,  and  rejiublican  traditions  unimpaired 
by  a  long  residence  in  European  C'Ourts. 
Whcelon  had  been  permitted  to  remain  much 
beyond  the  usual  line,  and  it  was  generally 
considered  that  the  exception  nss  justified 
by  tbc  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  haring  a  man  of  his  ability  and  enu- 
nence  to  net  as  a  general  adviser  oa  Euro- 
pean affairs  to  the  Cabinet  of  Washington! 
But  the  Government  of  Prceident  Polk  re- 
garded the  exception  as  dangerous.  In  1846 
informed  that  he  must  consider  his 
diplomatic  career  at  an  cud,  and  his  removal 
xpressly  attributed  to  his  great  elperi- 
and  services.    The  Government  feared 
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lest  individual  eminence  and  merit  should  be 
looked  on  as  grounds  for  departing  from  a 
settled  rule  of  policy.  Mr.  Lawrence  natu- 
rally feels,  and  gives  Vent  to,  the  indignation 
of  a  biographer ;  but  a  dispassionate  critic 
cannot  but  admit  that,  if  professional  diplo- 
macy is  to  be  discouraged,  no  means  could  be 
much  more  effectual  than  that  of  disregard- 
ing past  services,  and  withdrawing  a  repre- 
sentative because  he  has  distinguished  him- 
self. AAer  spending  some  time  at  Paris, 
Wheaton  returned  to  America,  and  died  there 
in  the  spring  of  1848. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  miscellaneous  read- 
ing and  very  varied  attainments.  While  at 
Copenhagen  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
Scandinavian  literature,  and  published  a  his- 
tory of  the  Northmen,  with  sufficient  success 
to  elicit  the  praise  of  Humbolt.  But  it  is 
only  as  a  writer  on  International  Law  that 
his  name  is  known.  He  had  studied  the 
subject  thoroughly,  and  could  state  lucidly 
and  concisely  what  he  knew.  It  was  the 
characteristic  of  his  writings  that  they  were 
eminently  practical.  He  was  not  a  great 
thinker,  and  never  troubled  himself  with  the 
more  abstruse  and  speculative  difficulties  of 
his  subject.  Feeling  that  he  must  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  philosophical  discussion, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  most  important 


work  he  strings  together  the  opinionB  of  a 
great  many  previous  writers,  and  leayes  the 
reader  to  take  his  choice.  But  as  a  text- 
writer,  as  an  expositor  of  the  obviouB  argu- 
ments and  received    traditions  on  all  the 

* 

practical  points  of  international  law,  he  if 
admirable;  and  this  gift  of  discussiD^  a 
given  point  without  too  much  or  too  little 
technicality,  not  only  enabled  him  to  write 
books  of  great  and  })ermanent  value,  but  ex- 
actly fitted  him  to  guide  the  opinion  of  hia 
countrymen  on  topics  of  current  interest  re- 
lating to  the  sphen*  of  politics  with  which  he 
was  concerned.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  Gt 
treatise  on  almost  every  question  of  the  day 
which  involved  a  point  of  international  law. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  he  took  we  believe 
invariably,  what  may  be  called  the  American 
side,  and  found  the  most  excellent  reasona 
— ^as  vmters  on  international  law  are  apt  to  do 
— ^why  his  country  should  do  what  promiaed 
to  be  most  advantageous;  and  had  done  what 
was  in  itself  abstractedly  right  But  we  need 
not  permit  this  to  retract  from  our  estima- 
tion of  his  merits.  He  was  not  a  great  man 
in  any  way;  but  he  was  a  learned,  clear- 
headed, and  honorable  man,  and  one  who 
gave  to  Europe  a  very  favorable  specimen  of 
an  American  gentleman. 


Orestei  and  the  Avengers:  an  Hellenic  Myt- 
Ury.  By  Goronva  Camlan.  (J.  W.  Parker 
&  Son.) 

Futile  as  the  general  run  of  classical  re- 
suscitations, in  which  aspiration  works  instead 
of  inspiration,  memory  has  to  serve  in  the  place 
ot  the  creativo  imagination,  and  a  tendency  to 
dramatic  contemplation  is  mistaken  for  repre- 
sentative power.  As  well  attempt  to  re-write 
"Lear,"  "Hamlet,'*  or  "Macbeth."  The 
minor  poems  show  the  author  working  in  a 
narrower  range  with  greater  success.  The  fol- 
lowing stanzas  are  characteristic  in  their 
dreamy  sadness  of  movement  and  meaning,  al- 
though "  Hell  * '  does  not  represent  the  Egyptian 
idea  of  hereafter  even  for  those  who  are  doomed 
not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  life  in  the  blessed 
regions.  The  widower  is  contemplating  the  fair 
form  of  his  beautiful  wife  lying  in  pale  death 
previous  to  embalment. 

THE  EOTPTIAK  WIDOWER. 

Leave  her,  oh  leave  her  yet  awhile, 
Snatch  not  her  beauty  from  my  sight; 

Leave  her,  though  faded  all  her  smile, 
And  perished  from  her  eyes  the  light 

Not  yet  would  I  resign  to  Hell, 
Nor  to  the  chamber,  of  the  grave. 


The  fkir  one  whom  I  loved  so  well. 
Who  to  my  life  its  glory  gave. 

Say  not,  she  ne'er  will  greet  me  more» 

Nor  talk  of  death's  untimely  gloom; 
I  know  her  spirit  walks  the  shore 

Beyond  the  sea  of  grief  and  doom. 
But  on  her  form  yet  linger  charms 

Which  all  my  spirit  bowed  of  old ; 
Her  dimpled  face  and  rounded  arms 

Still  keep  their  grace  and  power  untold. 

Give  yet  an  interval,  I  pray. 

While  I  may  gaze  upon  her  face; 
Give  grief  and  love  their  little  daj 

To  snatch  from  death  its  fading  graoeu 
Not  till  the  touch  of  dull  Decay 

Has  changed  her  to  some  nameless  thhlgt 
Wonld  I  forego  my  fallen  stay. 

And  feel  of  Death  the  utmost  sting. 

Bat  when  in  ghastly  image  drest 

She  dweUs  with  all  our  fathers  gone. 
Then  be  my  helplessness  confest. 

And  move  in  woe  my  footsteps  lone; 
Then,  when  the  festal  crown  is  wreathed. 

Bring  me  her  sad  remembrance  nigh, 
*Mid  mirth  bid  holier  thoughts  be  breatiied« 

And  for  the  smile  awake  the'  sigh. 
•^AUiAnaum, 
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Preached  and  SetUfd  by  the  Re«.  C.  H. 
Spubgeon.    8vo.    VoIb  1.,  11.    AliAaster 


othing  of  tbis  sort  to  help  bim.  His 
is  short,  and  chubby,  and  rather  awk- 
ward than  otherwise.  For  bo  young  a  man 
there  Beems  to  he  a  alroiig  tendency  in  hint 


Mb.  Spurgeon  is  n  notability.    He  filled 
EsoterHalf  wilh  eager  hsM tiers  for  months 
together.     He  has  since  done  the  same  in 
the  great  Music  Hall  of  the  Surrey  Gardens, 
though  spacious  enough  to  receive  9000  per- 
Bons.     Hithtrto  the  (jrophcta  have  been  in  the 
wrong.    The  feeling  does  not  Kubside.    The 
crowds  galher  even  more  than  before.     The 
"  common  people"  are  there,  as  at  the  first; 
but  wiih  them  fbere  are  now  many  who 
a  much  higher  grade.    Professional  men 
atonal  men,  miniatera  of  state,  and  poera  of 
the   realm,  are   among  Mr.  Spurge 
torj'.     These  arc  facta  that  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.    That  there  is  something  Tery 
ordinar)'  in  them  ever)-  one  must  feel, 
is  the  matter  to  be  espiained  ? 

Mr.  Spurgcon'a  ^irigm  and  eccleaiBBtical 
connection  do  not  solve  the  mystery.  There 
waa  nothing  in  that  to  favor  a  Buccesa  of  this 
nature.  He  is  not  only  a  dissenter  coming 
up  from  among  dissenters,  but  bis  sect  la  one 
of  the  straigiiteat  of  them  all.  In  his  ante- 
cedents »e  find  no  traces  of  academic  fame 
and  promise,  no  high  ccelesiaatical  patronage. 
The  great  ushers  of  successful  co«ventionaKty 
among  ub  made  no  way  for  him.  He  comes 
direct  and  openly  from  what  John  Foster 
called  the  "morass  of  Annbaptinm."  Never- 
theless, there  he  is,  a  man— and  n  very  young 
man,  too,  who  has  broken  through,  or  over- 
leaped, all  impediment  of  that  sort.  In  that 
fact  there  is  not  only  Bomething  remarkable, 
but  something  pleasant  and  hopefuL 

We  must  add,  there  is  nothing  ih  Mr, 
Spirgeon'B  presence  to  account  for  Ilia  buc- 
cesa.  When  we  picture  to  our  mind  the 
noble  and  venerable  figure  of  Li 
cease  to  marvel  tiiat  the  quaintness  and 
homeliness  of  the  EngUsh  and  of  the  illuii- 
tralions  pervading  liia  sermons  should  have 
fallen  with  great  effect  upon  his  hearers. 
That  lofty  form,  that  noble  brow,  those  fine- 
ly-chiselled features,  and  the  play  of  intelli- 
gence and  humor  ever  passing  like  cloud  and 
sunshine  over  that  countenance,  arc  enough 
to  account  for  a  great  deah  Whitfield,  too, 
rose  hke  Saul  among  his  fellows,  and  aeemeil 
bom  to  leadership.  The  e.ime  was  true  of 
Edward  Irving.    But  Mr,  Sputgeoa  has  iite- 


grow  s 


t,  and   should   he   live  anothei 


twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  must  take  care,  or 
he  may  be  classed  among  iho  jjoople  who  wt 
netimes  described  as  beingncarly  as  broad 
they  are  long.  He  knowa  nothing  of  the 
iBStbetics  of  dresa;  every  thing  of  that  sort 
about  him  is  eommon|:lBce,  verging  upon  the 
vulgar.  His  fealurea,  too,  have  a  round 
homely  Saion  cast,  such  as  would  lead  yo- 
to  regard  him  as  eapable  of  a  rude  strcDglJl 
of  purpose,  and  of  a  dogged  power  of  endur- 
ance, but  as  not  likely  to  apprehend  purpose* 
of  a  high  and  really  inlelleotual  complexion. 
He  is  a  veritable  Saion  b  the  groundwork 
of  his  nature,  both  physioal  and  mental,  but 
be  baa  nearly  every  thing  from  nature, 
scarcely  any  thing  from  the  usual  proceaiea 
of  Belf-culturc- 

We  must  not,  therefore,  look  to  eulture  aa 
giving  Mr.  Spurgeon  his  power  over  men. 
itaphysics,  in  theology,  in  all  mattera 
where  a  trained  power  of  discriminatioa 
luld  betome  connpicuous,  his  mind  is  ui  » 
very  crude  condition.  If  you  submit  to  his  ^ 
mfluence,  accordingly,  it  is  not  because  you 
sensible  to  the  diBcipline  of  his  touch,  for 
you  feel  that  you  could  amend  not  a  Utile 
that  falls  from  him.  You  listen,  but  it  ia  not 
because  you  are  charmed  by  the  accuracy  of 
the  statemeuts  that  ar.e  made,  nor  because 
the  illustrations  brought  to  the  subject  are 
such  as  to  indicate  that  the  preacher  is  a  man 
rich  in  general  knowletige.  No — the  charm 
must  be  aomewhere  else.  Mr.  Spurgeon'a 
head  is  but  poorly  disciphned,  and  his  knowl- 
edge has  no  pretension  to  fulness. 

After  saying  thus  much,  wc  shall  perhaps 
be  enpected  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  like 
original  or  profound  tkougfU  in  Mr.  Spur-  . 
geon.  He  has  no  mission  to  lift  the  veil  fi-om 
undiscovered  truth.  He  never  gives  forth 
conceptions  that  afford  the  slightest  promise 
of  such  power.  Of  this  fact  every  one  must 
be  aware. 

If  Mr.  Spurgeon  baa  power  over  cultivated 
minds — and  he  certainly  has— it  is  not  be- 
cause he  ia  liimself  a  man  of  tasle,  in  the 
conventional  meaning  of  that  term.  In  thb 
respect,  indeed,  the  preacher  is  said  to  be 
improved  and  improving.  But  tlie  distance 
between  his  manner,  and  all  our  long-oher- 
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ished  notions  about  clerical  propriety,  and 
the  becoming  in  the  pulpit,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  very  great.  Certainly,  if  people  of 
taste  are  found  about  him,  it  is  not  because 
he  is  always  careful  not  to  offend  in  that 
form.  Latimer,  indeed,  dealt  much  in  the 
homespun,  both  in  language  and  in  allu- 
sion. But  the  preacher  in  that  case  was 
Imown  to  be  a  scholar,  abreast  with  all  the 
learning  and  sul)tlc  speculation  proper  to  his 
profession.  Edward  Irving,  too,  was  a  man 
of  high  general  taste  and  knowledge,  and 
supposed,  on  that  ground,  that  he  had  a 
special  mission  to  the  educated,  the  literary, 
and  the  upper-classes.  But  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  worship  rendered  him 
peems  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
paid  by  the  ancients  to  some  of  the  rudest  im- 
oges  of  their  gods — the  sculpture  was  barba- 
rotis,  all  Greek  tnste  might  have  been  shocked 
by  it,  only  it  bad  its  traditions,  it  was  as  old 
as  the  piety  of  simjDler  and  better  times,  and 
it  had  some  dav  fallen  down  from  heaven. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
voicci  as  though  the  secret  of  his  power  lay 
in  a  great  measure  there.  He  can  preach 
loud,  and  to  say  that,  it  is  thought  is  to  say  a 
great  deal.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  say  nothing. 
The  question  is  not  about  a  man  who  has 
voice  enough  to  make  10,000  people  hear, 
but  about  a  man  who  has  attraction  enough 
to  bring  10,000  i)Cople  together  to  listen. 
Does  every  man  who  can  speak  so  as  to  make 
a  large  congregation  hear,  get  a  large  con- 
gregation to  hear  him  ?  But  what  we  mean 
to  say  concerning  Mr.  Spurgeon's  voice  is, 
that  while  it  is  good  in  some  respects,  it  is 
far  from  being  the  voice  we  should  have  ex- 
pected in  so  successful  a  public  speaker.  It 
takes  a  clear,  sound,  bell-like  ring  along  with 
it,  but  it  has  no  rich  tones  either  of  loftiness 
or  tenderness.  In  these  respects,  the  voice 
of  Whitfield  must  have  been  immeasurably 
superior.  In  point  of  compass  and  richness 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  James 
of  Birmingham,  or  with  that  of  Dr.  Raffles ; 
and  to  compare  his  power  in  this  way  with 
that  of  the  late  agitator,  0*Connell,  would 
indeed  be  to  compare  small  things  with  great. 
The  voice  which  fills  the  Music  Hall  at  the 
Surrey  Gardens  so  equally,  is  successful  to 
that  extent  from  its  very  defects.  It  is  a 
comparatively  level  voice.  Its  great  attri- 
butes are  distinctness  and  force.    Wiere  it  to 
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soar  at  times  with  the  grand,  and  to  descend 
at  times  with  the  pathetic,  as  the  voice  of  an 
orator  of  the  highest  order  would  be  sure  to 
do,  the  hearing  would  not  be  so  uniform  at 
at  present.  In  short,  while  Mr.  Spurgeon  has 
made  the  pulpit  more  attractfre  than  vaj 
living  man,  he  has  so  done  by  means  of  .a 
voice  which  can  scarcely  be  called  oratoricaL 

The  problem  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  popularity, 
therefore,  is  still  to  be  solved.  Everything 
in  his  origin,  and  in  his  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, seemed  to  be  opposed  to  it.  His  ]Hrea- 
ence  could  do  nothing  in  his  favor — ^it  was,  in 
fact,  against  him.  No  one  can  attribute  hit 
success  to  his  culture,  or  to  any  unusual  grasp 
of  thought,  or  more  than  very  partially  to 
voice.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  given 
this  power  ? 

The  first  secret  of  his  success,  we  thinly 
will  be  found  in  his  dociUion.  It  is  wanting 
in  the  qualities  above-mentioned.  But  it  it 
singularly  natural.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
pulpitism  in  it.  The  speaker  might  be  a 
chartist  leader,  addressing  a  multitude  on 
Kennington  Common,  so  complete  is  the  ab- 
sence of  ever}'thing  from  his  tone  and  manner 
that  might  have  reminded  you  of  church  or 
chapel.  The  style  of  the  preacher  is  for  the 
most  part  purely  colloquial.  It  is  one  man  talk- 
ing to  another.  Even  when  his  enunciations 
become  the  most  impassioned  they  are  still 
natural.  Rare — very  rare — ^is  such  an  elocu- 
tion among  preachers.  Once  upon  a  tima^- 
an  elderly  Scotchwoman  gave  her  grandsoii 
the  newspaper  to  read,  telling  him  to  read  it 
aloud.  The  only  reading  aloud  the  boy  had 
been  much  in  the  way  of  hearing  was  at  the 
parish  kirk,  and  he  began  to  read  in  the 
exact  tone  in  which  he  had  so  often  heard 
the  ministcf  read.  The  good  lady  was  shocked 
at  the  boy's  profanity,  and  giving  him  a  box 
in  the  ear,  exclaimed — *'What!  dost  thou 
read  the  newspaper  with  the  Bible  twang  $  " 
O  that  Bible  twang ;  surely  the  arch-enemy 
must  have  invented  it  as  the  thing  wherewith 
to  thin  off  the  number  of  church-goers,  or  to 
send  those  to  sleep  who  go.  Would,  how* 
ever,  that  this  mistake  between  saying  a 
thing  and  singing  it  were  unknown  south  of 
the  Tweed.  Nonconformists  and  Episcopa- 
lians among  us  are  largely  infected  by  iL 
The  extemporaneous  mode  of  preaching  to 
general  among  Nonconformists,  is  much  more 
favorable  to  a  natural  manner  than  the  read- 
ing of  sermons,  so  common  among  church- 


men.  Many  NnnconformistB,  hoirever,  have 
much  to  unlearn  in  this  rcKpecI,  before  fhey 
can  hope  to  becume  agreeablo  public  instruc- 
tors i  and  with  regard  to  many  of  our  clergy, 
from  the  ever-recurring  notea  with  which  they 
begin  and  close  their  aentencee,  one  h  tempted 
to  think  they  must  have  been  influenced  in 
this  respect  by  their  long  familiarity  with 
Latin  hexameters.  Certainly,  we  get  the 
same  key-note  rtt  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  some  monotonous  level  through 
the  middle,  be  the  middle  long  or  short,  and 
the  neTer-faiiing  dactyl  and  spondee  at  the 
end.  Is  it  any  marvel  if  what  is  so  pcrfunc- 
tor}'  and  artificial  in  ita  tone,  should  be 
deemed  perfunctory  and  artifldal  altogether? 
Mr.  Spurgcon's  complete  eiemptiou  from 
raanneriam  of  this  aort  has  more  to  do  than 
many  people  suspect  with  the  succeas  which 
has  marked  his  career. 

The  s(yie  of  the  preacher  Uanother  element 
bearing  a  conspicuous  relation  to  liis  succesi 
His  language  is  for  the  most  port  good  idit 
matic  Saxon.  He  speaks  to  the  people.  n< 
in  the  longuoge  of  hooks,  but  in  thoir  ow 
language.  He  gives  them  mnny  it  short 
treatise  on  divinity,  but  it  is  not  a  tr 
the  press,  it  is  simply  so  much  lalk  about  the 
matter.  His  diction,  and  his  whole  mannei 
of  sotting  forth  thought,  are  more  from  thi 
market-place  (ban  from  the  cloister.  N( 
man  or  woman  can  fail  to  understand  him 
It  is  one  of  ihemaclves  giited  enough  to  teach 
them.  In  this  there  is  so  much  of  nature, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  diJI  plati- 
tudes and  elaborate  obscurities  with  which 
thew  good  peo]ile  have  been  long  familiar 
elsewhere,  that  the  jjlcofsure  they  feel  under 
this  new  dispennation  of  things  is  surely  not 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

Another,  and  a  no  less  obvious  source  of 
the  preacher's  success  lies  in  )ut  pictorialnei). 
Xearly  all  his  lessons  becnme  pictures.  Cal- 
vinist  as  he  is,  lie  la  not  much  disposed 
to  look  on  religion  in  its  abstractions.  He 
must  sec  it  as  it  is  in  the  lining 
women  about  him.  As  so  seen,  his  descrip- 
tions of  it  become,  in  the  manner  of  Hogarth, 
and  often  perhaps  unconacioualy  to  himself,  a 
series  of  dramas.  The  pious  mother  and  her 
sinning  child ;  ihe  diatreased  believer,  and  his 
great  enemy  laying  enarcs  for  bis  soul,  come 
before  you  as  tivliig  realities.  Or,  it  may  be, 
that  a  principle  is  taken  up,  and  then,  to  give 
it  vividness,  and  to  insure  thftt  tt  shall  be 


remembered,  some  historical  analogy  i*  In- 
troduced. "  Some  of  you,"  Bays  the  prendier, 
would  like  to  have  grace  in  reserve,  to  lay 
up,  OS  people  place  money  in  the  bank  or  the 
funds,  to  call  out  upon  occasbn.  But  Qod 
does  not  deal  with  you  in  that  way.  He 
knows  you  too  well  to  do  that.  He  knows 
lady  you  are  to  forget  him  now,  how 
much  worse  it  wouid  be  then.  He  promises 
grace  aa  you  want  it — according  to  your  need. 
Be  thankful  Ibr  thai.  Seek  grace  as  yon 
want  it,  and  use  it  as  you  have  it,  that  is  all 
God  especta  of  you.  Be  like  that  patriotic 
Greek,  who  with  his  little  b^d  of  followers 
had  to  check  the  great  army  of  the  Peraians. 
He  knew  that  to  go  down  into  the  plain  and 
to  expose  himself  there  to  ail  hia  enemies  at 

would  be  speedy  destruction.     He  there-  - 

fore  took  his  stand  b   the  narrow  mountain 

pass,  and  encountered  his  foes  as  they  came 

one  by  one.    So  be  it  with  you.    Keep  to 

narrow  pass  of  to-day.     Face  your  trou- 

s  one  by  one  as  they  arise.    Don't  commit 

irself  to  the  open  plain  of   to-morrow. 

u  are  not  equal  to  that.     God  does  not 

require  you  to  do  that."    We  felt  as  we 

listened  to  this  language  that  the  man  who 

could  paint  like  that  might  well  be  popular. 

We  must  not  forget  to  state  thai  much 
should  be  attributed  lo  the  freshncaa  and 
eamestneaa  of /(ding  with  which  the  preacher 
commends  his  message  to  the  reception  of 
his  hearers.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  n  believer. 
His  mind  is  fiilly  made  up  as  to  what  it  is  to 
believe  like  a  Christian,  and  to  feel  and  act 
like  a  Christian.  In  his  language  the  case  ta 
so  and  so.  It  is  no  otherwise,  can .  be  no 
otherwise.  God  is  God,  let  the  otbeisl  nay 
what  he  will.  God  is  never  away  from  his 
own  world— be  is  always  in  it,  and  ruling  it. 
Some  men  may  teach  otherwise,  but  such  teaeit- 
ings  are  a  lie — a  monstrous  lie.  Those  who 
do  battle  for  God's  truth  in  God's  world  arc 
never  alone.  They  arc  always  surrounded 
by  chariots  of  fire,  and  horsemen  of  fire. 
The  age  of  miracles  has  passed,  but  the  age 
of  the  supernatural  has  not  pa»ed.  The 
Gospel  comes  from  the  supemntura!.  It  i> 
supernatural.  It  does  its  appointed  work 
only  by  the  presence  of  the  supernatural. 
Theworld  is  not  fatherless,  the  church  is  not 
deserted — never  has  been,  never  shall  be. 

The  directness,  emphasis,  and  heartineaa 
with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  gives  utterance  to 
I  bis  belief  in  sucii  tnubi  standi  in  edifying 
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contrast  with  the  dull,  conventional,  make- 
believe  droning  to  which  we  have  often  to 
listen  on  such  topics.  Conviction  is  parent 
to  conviction — ^feeling  is  parent  to  feeling. 
As  it  is  with  a  speaker  in  these  respects,  so 
will  it  be  to  a  large  extent  with  his  auditor}'. 
In  mentioning  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  as  one  source  of  his  popularity,  we  are 
aware  that  we  need  to  speak  with  some  dis- 
crimination and  caution.  His  frequent  boast 
ifl  that  he  is  a  Calvin ist.  We  doubt  much, 
however,  if  he  really  knows  what  Calvinism 
is.  The  antinomians  about  him,  to  whom  he 
often  applies  the  lash  with  no  sparing  hand, 
are  really  better  logicians,  and  more  consis- 
tent than  himself*  His  doctrine  concerning 
the  moral  state  of  man  is  frightfully  bald, 
and,  carried  out,  would  be  frightfully  mis- 
chievous. But  the  heart  of  the  preacher 
comes  in  as  a  corrective  of  his  head.  The 
practical  side  of  his  theology  does  much  to- 
wards neutralizing  its  speculative  side.  There 
is  profound  truth  in  the  great  substance  of 
his  teaching.  All  the  qualities  we  have  men- 
tioned as  tenduig  to  account  for  his  popular- 
ity, would  have  failed  to  realize  any  such 
result  had  not  his  message,  as  embracing  the 
great  Catholic  truths  of  the  Gospel — the  In- 
carnation, the  Atonement,  and  the  Influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  been  in  fact  the  one  mes- 
sage which  reaches  to  the  deep  spiritual  want 
of  man.  Man  may  well  sigh  for  deliverance 
from  his  present  evils — for  the  intelligent 
and  spiritual  perfection  of  his  nature.  In 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  preaching  there  is  the  cease- 
less proclamation  of  this  deliverance — the 
ceaseless  promise  of  this  perfection.  We 
feel  bound  to  think  that  the  elocution,  the 
style,  the  pictorialness,  and  the  earnestness 
of  Charles  Spurgeon,  would  all  have  been  a 
comparatively  unattractive  afiair  on  any  other 
theme  than  this.  And  if  so— what  a  signifi- 
cant fact  is  this  ?  What  must  that  Gospel 
be,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, is  found  to  be  thus  potent  in  such 
hands  ?  "JNTiat  must  that  human  nature  be, 
to  which  these  hopeful  and  elevating  influ- 
ences are  as  precious  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  now,  as  they  were  to  the  spirits  of 
multitudes  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  in 
Ephesus  and  Corinth,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  ?  Wonderful  are  the  questions 
involved,  and  the  issues  presented,  in  these 
popular  Sunday  teachings — yet  the  peo- 
ple, all  grades  and  complexionB  of  people, 


seem  to  feel  that  with  such  matters  it  behoTei 
them  to  have  seriously  to  do. 

We  believe  ourselves  that,  to  explain  the 
fact  presented  in  the  Sunday  meetings  at  the 
Surrey  Gardens,  we  must  go  beyond  the  per- 
sonal as  found  in  the  preacher,  beyond  the 
scheme  of  truth  which  he  propounds  and  be- 
yond the  nature  to  which  he  propounds  it^ — 
that  we  must  rest  in  nothing  short  of  the  Divine 
hand  itself.  The  All-wise  has  often  worked 
by  instruments;  and  in  ways,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  mock  of  the  world's  wisdom.  He 
did  so  when  he  founded  Christianity — ^he  may 
do  much  like  it  again. 

Certainly,  a  choice  rebuke  has  been  'admin- 
istered to  a  course  of  speculation  which  has 
become  somewhat  rife  among  us  of  late, 
especially  among  parties  who  account  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  fiur-seeing  of  their 
generation.  It  has  come  to  be  very  much 
in  fashion  with  some  persons  to  speak 
of  all  things  connected  with  religion  as  beset 
vnth  great  difficulty  and  mystery.  On  all 
such  questions,  we  are  told,  there  ipust  be 
two  sides,  and  the  negative  side,  it  is  said,  is 
generally  much  more  formidable  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  It  is  assumed,  accordingly, 
that  to  be  in  a  stat^  of  some  hesitancy  and 
doubt  is  the  sign  of  intelligence,  while  to  be 
positive,  very  sure  about  anything,  is  the  sign  of 
a  vulgar  and  shallow'  mind..  Our  people  are 
said  to  be  familiar  vrith  phrases  about  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  with  little  more. 
They  may  become  bigots  in  their  concdt  on 
such  subjects,  and  know  nothing.  Educated 
men  now  must  not  be  expected  to  be  content 
with  phrases,  or  with  assertions.  The 
preacher,  in  consequence,  owes  it  to  himself 
to  deal  with  matters  much  otherwise  thin 
formerly.  To  insist  on  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture now  as  in  past  times,  it  is  said,  would  be 
vain.  To  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  now  as  formerly  would  be  wasted 
labor.  The  preacher  must  be  more  consider- 
ate, more  candid,  more  forbearing.  He  must 
acquit  himself  with  more  intelligence,  moK 
independence,  and  in  a  more  philosophical 
spunt,  presenting  his  topics  on  broader  and 
more  general  grounds.  In  other  words,  the 
old  mode  of  presenting  what  is  called  the  old 
truth  has  had  its  day.  Whitfield  himself; 
were  he  to  come  back  again,  would  produce 
little  impression  on  our  generation. 

But  here  comes  a  man-*no  Whitfield  in 
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voice,  in  presence,  in  dignity,  or  genius,  who 
nevertheless,  as  with  one  stroke  of  his  hand, 
sweeps  away  all  this  sickly  sentimentalism — 
this  craven  misbelief  It  is  nil  to  him  as  so 
much  of  the  merest  gossamer  web  that  could 
have  crossed  his  path.  lie  not  only  gives 
forth  the  old  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  in  all  the 
strength  of  Paul's  language,  but  with  exag^ 
gerations  of  his  own,  such  as  Paul  would 
have  been  forward  to  disavow.  This  man 
knows  nothing  of  doubt  as* to  whence  the 
Gospel  is,  what  it  is,  or  wherefore  it  has  its 
place  among  us.  On  all  such  subjects  his 
mind  is  that  of  a  made-up  man.  'In  place 
of  suspecting  that  the  old  accredited  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  have  pfetty  well  done 
their  work,  he  expects  good  from  nothing 
else,  and  all  that  he  clusters  about  them  is 
fur  the  sake  of  them.  The  philosophical 
precision,  the  Uterary  refinements,  the  nice 
discriminations  between  what  we  may  know 


of  a  doctrine  and  what  we  may  not,  leaving 
UB  in  the  end  perhaps  scarcely  any  thing  to 
know  about  it — all  this,  which  according  to 
some  is  so  much  needed  by  the  age,  is  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  utter  scorn.  He  is  the  direct, 
dogmatic  enunciator  of  the  old  Pauline 
truth,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  soften 
its  outline,  its  substance,  or  its  results— -and 
what  has  followed  ?  Trulv  Providence  would 
seem  once  more  to  have  made  foolish  the 
vnsdom  of  this  world.  While  the  gentlemea 
who  know  so  well  how  people  ought  to 
preach,  are  left  to  exemplify  their  profound 
lessons  before  empty  benches  and  in  obscure 
corners,  the  young  man  at  the  Surrey  Gar- 
dens can  point  to  his  9000  auditors  and  ask 
— ^Who,  with  such  a  sight  before  him,  dares 
despau*  of  making  the  Gospel,  the  good  old 
Gospel,  a  power  in  the^  great  heart  of  hu- 
manity P 


The  Fascinations  of  the  East.— Whai  is 
the  attraction  defies  definition;  it  can  at  most 
be  expressed  faintly  by  negatives.  Climate  has 
assuredly  some  share  in  it;  but  it  is  more  than 
the  bright  sun  and  cloudless  sky.  It  is  not  the 
earth,  for  the  paradise  of  old  days  is  turned 
to  a  desert;  fever  broods  over  the  marble  ruins 
of  once  populous  cities;  and  even  the  Nile-land, 
still  xhe  Eden  of  Turkey,  has  not  been  trod 
with  impunity  by  the  Ottoman  horse-hoofs.  It 
is  not  society;  for  good  coffeo  and  pipes,  even 
with  the  addition  of  whole  seua  of  sherbet,  can- 
not constitute  society — still  less  those  rare  sym- 
posia, where  the  canserie,  unknown  to  the  Ori- 
ental, is  poorly  replaced  by  the  nasal  screeching 
of  singers  and  the  cling-<;lang  of  the  ITanun, 
The  student  will  find  more  learned  Orientalists, 
more  books,  more  facilities  f«»r  his  pursuits,  in 
London,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  th  in  in  Cairo  and 
Damascus.  The  sybarite  will  miss  the  fabled 
luxury,  which  exists  only  for  a  few  of  the 
mighty  satraps,  and  which,  even  in  their  pal- 
aces, offers  few  temptations  to  the  European. 
To  the  glutton,  accustomed  qute  ad  beatam 
vitam  pertinent  ventre  metiri,  the  East  has 
even  less  to  offer.  But  while  in  the  West  young 
men  are  old,  in  the  East  man  and  nature  seem 
to  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  By  degrees  we 
learn  to  appreciate,  and  even  to  partake  of  the 
serenity  which  the  very  air  inspires.  Time 
slips  by;  but  we  neither  remark  its  passage  nor 
feel  its  weight.  Day  succeeds  day;  we  feel 
that  we  have  lived,  but  not  that  we  grow  older, 

**  E  Tuom  d'esser  mortal  par  che  si  sdegna.** 

It  is  not  the  happiness  of  the  Italian,  but  lather 


the  imperturbable  equanijpity  of  the  philoso- 
pher, into  which  we  subside;  not  the  egotistical 
apathy  of  tho  recluse  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  own  navel,  but  the  intelligent  sympathy 
of  the  looker-on  in  a  game  he  is  ready  to  join 
in,  when  called  upon.  One  is  astonished  at  the 
youthful  spirit  of  white-bearded  old  men,  at  the 
elasticity  with  which  they  bear  up  under  unex- 
pected reverses  of  fortune,  not  less  than  at  the 
serenity  with  which  they  receive  her  favors. 
If  they  have  made  small  advance  in  the  edaoa- 
tion  of  the  mind,  one  feels  that  they  have  not 
neglected  that  of  the  heart  We  are  at  first 
struck  by  the  apparent  intellectual  poverty  of 
such  a  life;  but  we  soon  learn  that  it  is  rich  in 
sensations,  not  the  less  vivid  that  we  must  seek 
them  in  ourselves.  Tho  restless  activity  of  ex- 
ternal life  in  the  nobler  nations  of  the  Wesif 
has  in  great  measire  destroyed  in  them  the  in- 
terior self-sufficiency  (if  I  may  coin  a  word) 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Eastern.  Of 
course  I  speak  of  the  common  herd,  not  of  ex- 
ceptional men,  not  of  those  who  think,  well  or 
ill,  for  their  whole  generation.  No  one  who 
has  mixed  with  the  middle  and  lower  orders  in 
the  East,  can  have  failed  to  remark  that  the 
Oriental  is  pre-eminently  a  thinking  being.  I 
might  go  on  through  pages,  still  leave  much 
unsaid,  and  stitl  fail  to  oonvey  the  idea  wbioh  I 
am  seeking.  I  shall  content  myself  with  say> 
ing,  that  it  is  to  the  Old-World  tone  of  Orien- 
tal life,  to  its  tmstfhlness  in  Ood  and  self,  to 
its  individuality  in  short,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
aseribe  the  charm  which  I  cannot  escape,  but 
which  escapes  my  pen. — Hamilton* t  JVander' 
ing§. 
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SINGLE  FOR  LIFE. 


Wnn  crimson  lips  apart,  and  upraised  eyee. 

She  Bits  alone  in  twilight's  stilly  calm ; 
The  pale  moonlight  across  her  white  brow  li^, 
The  evening  breeze  brings  on  its  wings  rich 
balm, 
And  from  the  steeple's  top  the  bell  pours  forth 

The  vesper  psalm. 

Sid    memory,  faithful,  points  her    hushed 
thoughts  back 
To    girlhood's    glorious,    rainbow-colored 
dreams. 
When  nlver  clouds  hung  o'er  her  young  life's 
track. 
And  em'rald  trees  bent  over  crystal  streams, 
And  all  the  gorgeous  shining  web  of  life 

Was  golden  gleams. 

Bright  o'er  her  guileless  heart  Love's  morning 
broke; 
To  nobler  joys  her  ardent  pulses  thrilled; 
A  thousand  unknown  blisses  in  her  woke; 
She  paused — she  loved,  she  worshipped,  half 
unwilled — 
And  then,  ere  long,  a  mellow,  dreamy  light 

Her  dark  eye  filled 

The  birds'   sweet  notes  were  rivalled  by  her 
songs — 
The  dear  gazelle  was  not  more  fleet  than  she — 
She  had  an  ear  for  every  poor  man's  wrongs, 

A  tear  to  shed  for  all  in  agony ; 
Her  ready  hand  gave  lavish  as  the  streams 

Give  to  the  sea. 

A  brief,  glad  space— her  pure  trust  was  be- 
trayed; 
Her  clinging  heart  untwined  and  cast  away; 
Her  whole  soul's  love  'gainst  bright  red  gold 
was  weighed. 
And  rayless  night  was  bom  of  glowing  day! 
The  rich-hued  clouds,  which  drafted  her  path, 
were  changed 

To  sullen  grey. 

A  time  of  weeping — oh  !  so  wild  and  dread  ! 
Whole  weeks  of  wailing,  months  in  anguish 
passed ; 
Then,  when  her  eyes  have  no  more  tears  to  shed. 
She  takes  of  her  false  love  one  look — the 
last — 
Then  tears  the  altar  stone — his  image  spurns  ! 

Iconoclast ! 

Life  seems  a  desert,  paved  with  burning  sands, 
Curtained  with  cold,  block-bosomed,  drizzly 
skies; 
Her  rough  way  through  it,  bound  with  wound- 
ing bands. 
Filled  full  of  angry  gleaming  serpent  eyes ! 
The  trees  and   flowers   gaunt   skeletons  and 
wraiths. 

The  breeze — her  sighs. 

She  loves  no  more  !    Break  off  the  tender  vine. 
And  fresh  green  sprouts,  in  time,  will  spring 
again. 


Cast  in  the  waves  a  stone,  the  eddying  brine 

Smooths  over  all,  and  heaves  without  a  stain- 
But  break  a  heart,  and  its  rent  chords  can  &a*ce 

Tune  to  Lovers  strain  ! 

A  sweet  old  maid  !  pensive,  and  good,  and  kind 
Her  great  soul  chastened  in  refining  fire ! 

Lovely  in  form  and  face— a  saint  in  mind 

A  very  angel  in  each  pure  desire ! 

A  brave,  true  woman,  doing  duty  here— 

And  looking  higher. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Trust,  around  her  twine  thtf] 
arms; 

She  leans  her  head  on  Truth's  proteotiiii 
breast — 
Virtue  at  her  right  hand,  wards  off  all  harms. 
And  angels  fan  her  when  she  sinks  to  rest— 
And  God  has  sealed,  within  the  Book  of  Lift, 

Her  name,  so  blest ! 


THE  ESTRANGED. 


Wb  who  where  friends,  yet  are  not  now* 

We  who  must  daily  meet 
With  ready  words  and  courteous  bow» 

Acquaintance  of  the  street; 
We  must  not  scorn  the  holy  past — 

We  must  remember  still 
To  honor  feelings  that  outlast 

The  reason  and  the  will. 

I  might  reprove  thy  broken  fkith* 

I  might  reoall  the  time 
When  thou  wert  chartered  mine  till  death 

Through  every  fate  and  clime; 
When  every  letter  was  a  vow. 

And  &ncy  was  not  free 
To  dream  of  ended  love;  and  thou 

Wouldst  say  the  sam^  of  me. 

No,  no  1  'tis  not  for  us  to  trim 

The  balance  of  our  wrongs; 
Enough  to  leave  remorse  to  him 

To  whom  remorse  belongs ! 
Let  our  dead  friendship  be  to  us 

A  desecrated  name; 
Unutterable — mysterious — 

A  sorrow  and  a  shame. 

A  sorrow  that  two  hearts,  which  grew 

Encased  in  mutual  bliss,  ■  • 
Should  wander,  callous  strangers*  throng 

So  cold  a  world  as  this  ! 
A  shame  that  we,  whose  hearts  had  earned 

In  life  an  early  heaven. 
Should  be  like  angels,  self-returned 

To  death,  when  once  forgiven  1 

Let  us  remain  as  living  signs. 

That  they  who  run  may  read 
Pain  and  disgrace  in  many  lines, 

As  of  a  loss  indeed ! 
That  of  our  fellows  any,  who 

The  prize  of  love  hath  won. 
May  tremble  at  the  thought  to  do 

.  The  thing  that  we  have  done  I 


LORN. 

From  Mr.  Dickena'  *'  Uity  Tourof  Two  Idle  ApprentioM." 

•*  Is  there  a  doctor  here  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Ooodchild,  on  his  knee,  of  the  motherly 
landlady  of  the  little  Inn :  stopping  in  his 
examination  of  Mr.  Idle's  ankle,  with  the  aid 
of  a  candle. 

"  Ey,  my  word ! "  said  the  landlady,  glanc- 
uig  doubtfully  at  the  ankle  for  her^lf; 
"  Uiere*B  Doctor  Speddie." 

"  Is  he  a  good  Doctor  ?  " 

"Ey!"  said  the  landlady,  "I  ca'  him  so. 
A'  cooms  either  nae  doctor  that  I  ken. 
Mair  nor  which,  a*s  just  the  doctor  heer." 

**  Do  you  think  he  is  at  home  ?  " 

Her  reply  was,  "Gang  awa',  Jock,  and 
bring  him." 

Jock,  a  white-headed  boy,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  stirring  up  some  bay  salt  in  a  Irasin 
of  water  for  the  laving  of  this  unfortunate 
ankle,  had  greatly  enjoyed  himself  for  the 
last  ten  minutes  in  splashing  the  carpet,  set 
off  promptly.  A  very  few  minutes  had 
elapsed  when  he  showed  the  Doctor  in,  by 
tumbling  against  the  door  before  him  and 
bursting  it  open  with  his  head. 

"  Gently,  Jock,  gently,"  said  the  doctor  as 
he  advanced  with  a  qtdet  step.  "  Gentlemen, 
a  good  evening.  I  am  sorry  that  my  presence 
is  Irequired  here.  A  sHght  accident,  I  hope  ? 
A  slip  tind  a  fall  ?  Yes,  yes,  yes.  Carrock, 
indeed?  Hah!  Does  that  pain  you,  sir? 
No  doubt,  it  does.  It  is  the  great  connect- 
ing ligament  here,  you  see,  that  has  been 
badly  strained.  Time  and  rest,  sir!  They 
are  often  the  recipe  in  greater  cases,"  with  a 
slight  sigh,  "  and  often  the  recipe  in  small 
I  can  send  a  lotion  to  relieve  you,  but  we 
must  leave  the  cure  to  time  and  rest.*' 

This  he  said,  holding  Idle's  foot  on  his 
knee  between  his  two  hands,  as  he  sat  orer 
against  him.  He  had  touched  it  tenderly 
and  skilfully  in  explanation  of  what  he  said, 
and,  when  his  careful  examination  was  com- 
pleted, softly  returned  it  to  its  former  hori- 
zontal position  on  a  chair. 

He  spoke  with  a  little  irresolution  when- 
ever he  began,  but  afterwards  fluently.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin,  large-boned,  old  gentleman, 
with  an  appearance  at  first  sight  of  being 
hard-featured ;  but,  at  a  second  glance,  the 
mild  expression  of  his  face  and  some  par- 
ticular touches  of  sweetness  and  patience 
about  his  mouth,  corrected  this  impression 
and  assigned  his  long  professional  rides,  by 
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day  and  night,  in  the  bleak  hill  weather,  as 
the  true  cause  of  that  appearance.  He 
stooped  very  little,  though  past  seventy  and 
very  grey.  His  dress  was  more  like  that  of 
a  clergyman  than  a  country  doctor,  being  a 
plain,  black  suit,  and  a  plain  white  neck-ker- 
chief tied  behind  like  a  band.  His  black  was 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  there  were  dams  in 
his  coat,  and  his  linen  was  a  little  frayed  at 
the  hems  end  edges.  He  might  have  been 
poor — ^it  was  likely  enough  in  that  out-of-the- 
way  spot — or  he  might  have  been  a  little 
self-forgetful  and  eccentric.  Any  one  could 
have  seen  directly,  that  he  had  neither  wife 
nor  child  at  home.  He  had  a  scholarly  aii 
with  him,  and  that  kind  of  considerate  hu- 
manity towards  others  which  claimed  a  gen- 
tle consideration  for  himself.  Mr.  Good- 
child  made  this  study  of  him  while  he  was 
examining  the  limb,  and  as  he  laid  it  down. 
Mr.  Goodchild  wishes  to  add  that  he  consid 
ers  it  a  very  good  likeness. 

It  came  out  in  the  course  of  a  little  con- 
versation, that  Doctor  Speddie  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  friends  ^of  Thomas  Idle's 
and  had,  when  a  young  man,  passed  some 
years  in  Thomas  Idle's  birthplace  on  the 
other  side  of  England.  Certain  idle  labors, 
the  fruit  of  Mr.  Goodchild's  apprenticeship, 
also .  happened  to  be  well  known  to  him. 
The  lazy  travellers  were  thus  placed  on  a 
more  intimate  footing  with  the  Doctor  than 
the  casual  circumstances  of  the  meeting  would 
of  themselves  have  established;  and  when 
Doctor  Speddie  rose  to  go  home,  remarking 
that  he  would  send  his  assistant  with  the  lo- 
tk)n^Francis  Goodchild  said  that  was  uni^eo- 
cssary,  for,  by  the  Doctor's  leave,  he  would 
accompany  him,  and  bring  it  back.  (Having 
done  nothing  to  fatigue  himself  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Francis  began  to  fear* 
that  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  idleness.) 

Doctor  Speddie  politely  assented  to  the 
proposition  of  Francis  Goodchild,  ^as  it 
would  give  him  the  pleasure  of  enjo}ing  a 
few  more  minutes  of  Mr.  Goodchild's  society 
than  he  could  otherwise  have  hoped  for,"  and 
they  went  out  together  into  the  village  street 
The  rain  had  nearly  ceased,  the  clouds  had 
broken  before  a  cool  wind  from  the  north- 
east, and  stars  were  shining  from  the  peaceful 
heights  beyond  them. 

Doctor  Speddie's  house  was  the  last  hoiue 
in  the  place.  Beyond  it,  lay  the  moor,  all' 
daik  and  lonesome.    The  wind  moaned  in  a 
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iow,  dull,  shiyering  manner  round  the  little 
garden,  like  a  houseless  creature  that  knew 
the  winter  was  coming.  It  was  exceedingly 
wild  and  solitary.  **  Hoses,"  said  the  Doctor, 
when  Goodchild  touched  some  wet  leaves 
overhanging  the  stone  porch  ;  **  but  they  get 
cut  to  pieces." 

The  Doctor  opened  the  door  with  a  key  he 
carried,  and  Jed  the  way  into  a  low  but  pretty 
am])le  hall  with  rooms  on  either  si^e.  The 
door  of  one  of  these  stood  open,  and  the  Doc- 
tor entered  it,  with  a  word  of  welcome  to  his 
guest.  It,  too,  was  a  low  room,  half  surgery 
and  half  parlor,  with  shelves  of  books  and 
bottles  against  the  walls,  which  were  of  a 
very  dark  hue.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate, 
the  night  being  damp  and  chill.  Leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece  looking  down  into 
it,  stood  the  Doctor^s  Assistant. 

A  man  of  a  most  remarkable  appearance. 
Much  older  than  Mr.  Goodchild  had  expected, 
for  he  was  at  least  two-and-fifty ;  but,  that  was 
nothing.'  AVliat  was  startling  in  him  was 
his  remarkable  paleness.  His  large  black 
eyes,  his  sunken  cheeks,  his  long  and  heavy 
iron-grey  hair,  his  wasted  hands,  and  even 
the  attenuation  of  his  figure,  were  at  first  for- 
gotten in  his  extraordinary  pallor.  There 
was  no  vestige  of  color  in  the  man.  When 
he  turned  his  face,  Frauds  Goodchild  started 
as  if  a  stone  figure  had  looked  round  at  hun. 

"  Mr.  Lorn,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Mr.  Oood- 
chUd." 

The  Assistant,  in  a  distraught  way — as  if 
he  had  forgotten  something — as  if  he  had 
forgotten  every  thing,  even  to  his  own  name 
and  himself — acknowledged  the  visitor's  pres- 
ence, and  stepped  further  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  wall  behind  him.  But,  he 
was  BO  pale  that  his  face  stood  out  in  relief 
against  the  dark  wall,  and  really  could  not  be 
hidden  so. 

**  Mr.  Goodchild's  friend  has  met  with  an 
accident.  Lorn,"  said  Doctor  Speddie.  **  We 
want  the  lotion  for  a  bad  sprain." 

A  pause. 

**  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  more  than  usu- 
ally absent  to-night  The  lotion  for  a  bad 
sprain." 

•*  Ah  !  jes !    Directly." 

He  was  evidently  relieved  to  turn  away, 
and  to  take  his  white  face  and  his  wild  eyes 
to  a  table  in  a  recess  among  the  bottles.  But 
though  he  stood  there,  compounding  the 
lotion  with  hi«  back  towarda  them,  Good- 


child  could  npt,  for  many  moments,  withdraw 
his  gaze  from  the  man.  When  he  at  length 
did  so,  he  found  the  Doctor  observing  him, 
with  some  trouble  in  his  face.  "  He  ia  ab- 
sent," explained  the  Doctoi,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Always  absent    Very  absent" 

"Is  he  ill?" 

"  No,  not  ilL" 

"  Unhappy  P  " 

**  I  have  my  suspicions  that  he  was,"  as- 
sented the  Doctor, "  once." 

Francis  Goodchild  could  not  but  observe 
that  the  Doctor  accompanied  these  words 
with  a  benignant  and  protecting  glance  at 
their  subject,  in  which  there  was  much  of  the 
expression  with  which  an  attached  &ther 
might  have  looked  at  a  heavily  afflicted  boo. 
Yet,  that  they  were  not  father  and  son  must 
have  been  plaih  to  most  eyes.  The  Assistant^ 
on  the  other  hand,  turning  presently  ta  aak 
the  Doctor  some  question,  looked  at  him  with 
a  wan  smile  as  if  he  were  his  whole  reliance 
and  sustainment  in  life. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  Doctor  in  his  easy- 
chair,  to  try  to  lead  the  mind  of  Mr.  Good- 
child  in  the  opposite  easy-chair,  away  from 
what  was  before  him.  Let  Mr.  Goodohild 
do  what  he  would  to  follow  the  Doctor^,  his 
eyes  and  thoughts  reverted  to  the  Assistsiit. 
The  Doctor  soon  perceived  it,  and  after  fill- 
ing silent,  and  musing  in  a  little  perplexity, 
saidz-r- 

"  Lorn ! " 

"  My  dear  Doctor." 

"  Would  you  go  to  the  Inn,  and  apply  that 
lotion?  You  will  show  the  best  way  of 
applying  it,  fiir  better  than  Mr.  Goodchild 
can." 

"  With  pleasure." 

The  Assistant  took  his  hat,  and  passed  like 
a  shadow  to  the  door. 

<*  Lorn ! "  said  the  Doctor,  calling  after 
him. 

He  returned. 

"  Mr.  Goodchild  will  keep  me  company  till 
you  come  back.  Don't  hurry.  Excuse  my 
calling  you  back." 

"It  is  not,"  said  the  Assistant,  with  his 
former  smile,  "  the  first  time  you  have  called 
me  back,  dear  Doctor."  With  those  words 
he  went  away. 

"  Mr.  Goodchild,"  said  Doctor  Speddie,  in 
a  low  voice,  and  with  bis  former  troubled  ex- 
pressbn  of  face,  "  I  have  seen  that  your  at* 
tentioD  has  been  concentrated  on  my  ixisnd.^ 


**  He  fiuictnatw  mt.  I  must  apologue  to 
you,  but  he  has  quite  bewildered  and  maa- 
^ered  me." 

**  I  find  that  a  lonely  existence  and  a  long 
Becrct,"  said  the  Doctor,  drawing  his  chair  a 
little  nearer  to  Mr.  Goodchild's,  "  become  in 
the  course  of  time  Tery  heavy.  I  will  tell  yon 
something.  You  may  make  what  use  you 
will  of  it  under  fictitious  names.  I  know  I 
may  trust  you.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
confidence  to-night,  through  having  been  un* 
expeotedly  led  back,  by  the  cunmit  of  our 
conversation  at  the  Inn,  to  scenes  in  my 
early  life.  Will  you  pleaae  to  draw  a  little 
nearer?" 

Mr.  Qoodchild  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  the 
Doctor  went  on  thus :  speaking,  for  the  most 
part,  in  so  cautious  a  'voice,  that  the  wind, 
though  it  was  far  from  high,  occasionally  got 
the  better  of  him. 

When  this  present  nineteenth  century  was 
younger  by  a  good  many  years  than  it  is  now 
a  certain  friend  of  mine,  named  Arthur  Hoi- 
b'day,  happened  to  arrive  in  the  town  of  Don- 
caater,  qxactly  in  the  middle  of  the  nee^ 
week,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  September.  He  was  one  of  those 
reckless;  rattlepated,  open-hearted,  and  open- 
mouthed  young  gentlemen,  who  go*''^**  the 
gift  of  familiarity  in  its  highest  perfection, 
and  who  scramble  carelessly  along  the  jour- 
ney of  life  making  friends,  as  the  phrase  is, 
wherever  they  go.  His  father  was  a  xkh 
manufacturer,  and  had  bought  landed  pro- 
perty enough  in  one  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties to  make  all  the  bom  squires  in  his 
neighborhood  thorot^hly  envious  of  him. 
Arthur  was  his  only  son,  |x>sse8sor  in  pros- 
pect of  the  great  estate  and  the  great  busi- 
ness after  bis  father's  death ;  well  supplied 
with  money,  and  not  too  rigidly  looked  after, 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  Iteport,  or  scan- 
dal, whichever  you  please,  said  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  been  rather  wild  in  his  youth- 
ful days,  and  that,  unlike  most  parents,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  be  violently  indignant 
when  he  found  that  his  son  took  after  him. 
This  may  be  true  or  not.  I  myself  only 
knew  the  elder  Mr.  HoUiday  when  he  was 
getting  on  in  years ;  and  then  he  was  as  quiet 
and  as  respectable  a  gentleman  as  ever  I  met 
with. 

Well,  one  September,  as  I  told  you,  young 
Arthur  comes  to  Doncaster,  having  decided 
all  of  a  sudden,  in  hia  bare4Mined  way,  that 
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he  would  go  to  the  raoet.  He  did  not  leadi 
the  town  till  towardathe  dose  of  the  evenings 
and  he  went  at  once  to  aee  abont  hia  dinner 
and  bed  at  the  pcneipal  hotel  Dinner  they 
werf  rea^  enough  to  give  him ;  but  as  ibr  a 
bed,  they  laughed  when  he  mentioDed  it  In 
the  raoe-week  at  Doncaster,  it  is  no  vncom- 
mon  thing  for  visitors  who  have  not  bespokeil 
iqpartmenta,  to  pass  the  night  in  their  car- 
riagea  at  the  inn  doors.  Aa  fbr  the  lower 
sort  of  strangers,  I  myself  have  often  seen 
them,  at  that  full  time^  sleeping  out  on  the 
doorsteps  for  want  of  a  covmd  place  to 
creep  under.  Rich  as  he  was,  Arthnx^ 
chance  of  getting  a  night's  lodging  (seeing^ 
that  he  had  not  written  beforehand  to  seonre 
one)  was  more  than  doubtlhL  He  tried  the 
second  hotel,  and  the  third  hotel,  and  two  of 
the  inferior  inns  after  that ;  and  was  met  eve- 
rywhere by  the  same  form  of  answer.  No 
accommodation  ibf  the  night  of  any  sort  was 
left  All  the  brigfat  golden  sovereigns  in  hia 
pocket  would  not  buy  him  a  bed  at  Doneaater 
in  the  race-week. 

To  a  young  fbllow  of  Arthur^  temperaments 
the  novelty  of  being  tnmed  away  into  the 
street,  like  a  pennileaa  vagabond,  at  every 
house  where  he  adted  ht  a  lodging,  presented 
itself  in  the  light  of  a  new  and  l^ghly  aiosus- 
ing  piece  of  experience.  He  went  on,  vrith 
his  carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  applying  fbr  a 
bed  at  every  place  of  entertainment  for  trav- 
ellers that  he  ootdd  fbd  in  Doncaster,  untfl 
he  wandered  into  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
By  this  time,  the  last  glimmer  of  twih'ght  had* 
fiided  out,  the  moon  was  rising  dimly  in  a 
mist,  the  wind  was  getting  cold,  the  clouds 
were  gathering  heavily,  and  there  wA  every 
prospect  that  it  was  soon  going  to  rain. 

The  look  of  the  night  had  rather  a  lowerhig 
effect  on  young  Holhday's  good  spbita.  He 
began  to  contemplate  the  houseless  situation 
in  whkh  he  wlw  placed,  from  the  serious 
rather  than  the  humorous  point  of  view ;  and 
he  looked  about  him,  fbr  another  pobhc-house 
to  ebquire  at  vrith  something  very  like  down- 
right anxiety  in  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  a 
lodging  fbr  the  night  The  suburban  part  of 
the  town  towards  whidi  he  had  now  strayed 
was  hardly  lighted  at  all,  and  he  oould  see 
nothing  of  the  hoqaes  as  be  paawd  them, 
except  that  they  got  prbgresrfvely  smaller  and 
dirtier,  the  fiu^er  he  went  Downthewind- 
ing  road  before  him  shone  tbe  dnll  gletm  of 
an  oH  lamp>  the  one  tunt,  lonely  l^t  tiiat 
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struggled  ineffectually  with  the  foggy  dark- 
ness all  round  him.  He  resolved  to  go  on  as 
far  as  this  lamp,  and  then,  if  it  showed  him 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  Inn,  to  return  to 
the  central  part  of  the  town  and  \ry  if  he 
could  not  at  least  secure  a  chair  to  sit  down 
on,  through  the  night,  at  one  of  the  principal 
Hotels. 

As  he  got  near  the  lamp,  he  heard  voices ; 
and,  walking  close  under  it,  found  that  it 
lighted  the  entrance  to.  a  narrow  court,  on 
the  wall  of  which  was  painted  a  long  hand  in 
faded  flesh-color,  pointing,  with  a  lean  fore- 
finger, to  this  inscription : 

"The  Two  Robins." 

Arthur  turned  into  the  coiurt  without  hesi- 
tation, to  see  what  The  Two  Kohins  could  do 
for  him.  Four  or  five  men  were  standing 
together  round  the  door  of  the  house  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  'court,  facing  the 
entrance  from  the  street  The  men  were ^all 
listening  to  one  other  man,  better  dressed 
than  the  rest,  who  was  telling  his  audience 
something,  in  a  low  voice,  in  which  they  were 
apparently  very  much  interested. 

On  entering  the  passage,  Arthur  was  .passed 
by  a  stranger  with  a  knapsack  in  his  hand, 
who  was  evidently  leaving  the  house. 

"  No,"  said  the  traveller  with  the  knapsack, 
turning  round  and  addressing  himself  cheer- 
fully to  a  fat,  sly-looking,  bald-headed  man, 
with  a  dirty  white  apron  on,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  passage.  "No,  Mr. 
Landlord,  I  'am  not  easily  scared  by  trifles ; 
but,  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  can't  quite 
stand  that** 

It  occurred  to  young  Holliday,  the  moment 
he  heard  these  words,  that  the  stranger  had 
been  asked  an  exorbitant  price  for  a  bed  at 
The  Two  Robins ;  and  that  he  was  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  it.  The  moment  his  back 
was  turned,  Arthi^,  comfortably  conscious  of 
his  own  well-filled  pockets,  addressed  himself 
in  a  great  hurry,  for  fear  any  other  benighted 
traveller  should  slip  in  and  forestall  him,  to 
the  sly-looking  landlord  with  the  dirty  apron 
and  the  bald  head. 

"  If  you  have  got  a  bed  to  iet,"  he  said, 
"  and  if  that  gentleman  who  has  just  gone 
out  won't  pay  you  your  price  for  it,  I  will" 

The  sly  landlord  looked  hard  at  Arthur. 

"Will  you,  sir?"  he  asked,  in  a  medita- 
tive, doubtful  way. 

**  Name  your  prioe,"  said  young  Holliday, 


thinking  that  the  landlord's  hesitation  sprang 
from  some  boorish  distrust  of  him.  "  Name 
your  price,  and  I'll  give  you  the  money  at 
once,  if  you  like  P  " 

"  Are  you  game  for  five  shillings  ?  "  en- 
quired the  landlord,  rubbing  his  stubbly 
double  chin,  and  looking  up  thoughtfully  ttt 
the  ceiling  above  him. 

Arthur  nearly  laughed  in  the  man's  face » 
but  thinking  it  prudent  to  control  himself, 
offered  the  five  shillings  as  seriously  as  he 
could.  The  sly  landlord  held  out  his  hand, 
then  suddenly  drew  it  back  again. 

"  You're  acting  all  fair  and  above-board  by 
me,"  he  said :  "  and,  before  I  take  your 
money,  ('11  do  the  same  by  you.  Look  here, 
this  is  how  it  stands.  You  can  have  a  bed 
all  to  yourself  for  five  shillings;  but  yott 
can't  have  more  than  a  half-share  of  the  room 
it  stands  in.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean,  young 
gentleman  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  returned  Arthur,  a  little 
irritably.  "You  mean  that  it  is  a  double- 
bedded  room,  and  that  one  of  the  bedft  k 
occupied  P  " 

The  landlord  nodded  his  head,  and  rubbed 
his  double  chin  harder  than  ever.  Arthur 
hesitated,  and  mechanically  moved  back  a 
step  or  tw(^  towards  jthe  door.  The  idea  of 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  a  total 
stranger,  did  not  present  an  attractive  proa 
pect  to  him.  He  felt  more  than  haif-in- 
clined  to  drop  his  five  shillings  into  his 
pocket,  and  to  go  out  into  the  street  once 
more. 

"Is  it  yes,  or  nop"  asked  the  landlord. 
"Settle  it  as  quick  as  you  can, because  there's 
lots  of  people  wanting  a  bed  at  Doncaster  to- 
night, besides  you." 

Arthur  looked  towards  the  court,  and 
heard  the  rain  falling  heavily  in  the  street 
outside.  He  thought  he  would  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  before  he  rashly  decided  on  leav- 
ing the  shelter  of  The  Two  Robms. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  it  who  has  got  the 
other  bed  P  "  he  inquired.    "  Is  he  a  gentle 
man  P    I  mean,  is  he  a  quiet,  well-behaved 
person  P  " 

"The  quietest  man  I  ever  came  acrossy" 
said  the  landlord,  rubbing  his  fieit  hands 
stealthily  one  over  the  other.  "  As  sober  at 
a  judge,  and  as  regular  as  clock-work  in  hit 
habits.  It  hasn't  struck  nine,  not  ten  mmutea 
ago,  and  he's  in  his  bed  already.  I  daa\ 
know  whether  that  oomes  vip  to  youuiotio» 


of  a  quiet  man ;  ii  goes  a  long  way  a-head  of 
mine,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Is  he  asleep,  do  you  think P"  asked 
Arthur. 

"  I  know  he's  asleep,"  returned  the  land- 
lord. "  And  what's  more,  he's  gone  [off  eo 
fast,  that  I'll  warrant  ynu  don't  woke  him. 
This  way,  sir,"  said  tlie  landlord,  speaking 
over  young  Holliday's  hhoulder,  as  if  he  was 
addressing  some  new  guest  who  was  ap- 
proaching the  houEo. 

"Here  you  are,"  add  Arthur,  determined 
to  be  before-hand  with  the  stranger,  whoever 
he  might  be-  "111  take  the  bed."  And  he 
handed  the  five  shiliinga  to  the  landlord,  who 
nodded,  dropped  the  money  carelessly  into 
his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  liglited  a  candle. 

"Come  up  and  see  the  room,"  said  the 
hoet  of  The  Two  Itoliins,  loading  the  way  to 
the  staircase  quite  briskly  ccnfiidering  how 
fet  he  was. 

Tliey  mounted  lo  the  aecond-floor  of  the 
house.  The  landlord  half  opened  a  door, 
fronting  the  landing,  then  stopped,  and 
turned  round  to  Arthur. 

"  It's  a  fair  hargtiin,  mind,  on  my  side  as 
well  OS  on  yours,"  he  said.  "  You  give  me 
five  shillings,  I  give  you  in  return  a  clean, 
comfortable  bed ;  and  I  warrant,  beforehand, 
that  you  won't  be  interfered  with,  or  annoyed 
in  nny  way,  by  the  man  who  sleeps  in  the 
same  room  with  you.y  Saying  tJioae  words, 
he  looked  hard,  for  a  moment,  in  young 
Holbday's  face,  and  then  led  the  way  into  the 

'It  was  larger  and  cleaner  than  Arthur  had 
expected  it  would  be.  Tbe  two  beds  stood 
parallel  with  each  other — a  space  of  about 
si\  feet  intervening  between  them.  They 
were  both  of  the  same  medium  siic,  and  both 
had  Che  same  jilain  wlilte  curtains,  made  to 
draw,  if  necesBary,  all  round  them.  The 
occupied  bed  was  the  bed  nearest  the  window. 
The  curtainj  were  all  drawn  around  tliis,  ex- 
cept the  half-curtain  at  tbe  bottom  on  the 
side  of  the  bed  fEirthest  Irom  the  window. 
Arthur  saw  the  feet  of  the  sleeping  man 
raising  the  scanty  clothes  into  a  sharp  little 
eminence,  as  if  he  was  Ijnng  Qjt  on  his  back. 
He  took  the  candic,  and  advanced  softly  to 
draw  the  curtain — Rtiippcd  half  way,  and 
listened'  for  a  moment — then  turned  to  the 
landlord. 

"  He  is  a  very  quitt  rileeper,"  said  Arthur.' 
"Yea,"  said  the  landlord,  "  very  quiet." 


Young  Holliday  advanced  with  the  candle, 
and  looked  in  at  the  man  cautiously. 

■■  How  pale  he  in ! "  said  Arthur. 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  landlord,  "  pale 
enough, isn't  he?" 

Arthur  looked  closer  at  the  man.  The 
hed-clolhs  were  drawn  up  to  his  chb,  and 
they  lay  perfectly  still  over  the  region  of  his 
cheat.  Surprised  and  vaguely  startled,  as  he 
noticed  this,  Arthur  stooped  down  closer  over 
the  stranger;  looked  at  his  ashy,  ported  lips; 
listened  breathlessly  for  an  instant;  looked 
again  at  the  strangely  still  face,  and  the 
motionless  lips  and  chest  j  and  turned  round 
suddenly  oft  the  landlord,  with  his  own  cheeks 
'as  pale  for  the  moment  as  (he  hollow  cheeki 
of  Ihe  man  on  the  bed. 

"  Come  here,"  he  whispered,  under  his 
breath.  "  Come  here,  for  God's  sake!  Tbe 
mail's  not  asleep — he  is  dead ! " 

"  You  have  found  that  out  sooner  than  I 
thought  you  would,"  said  tbe  landlord  com- 
posedly. "  Yes,  he's  dead,  sure  enough.  He 
died  at  five  o'clock  to-day." 

"How  did -he  dieP  ^Vho  is  he?"  asked 
Arthur,  staggered,  for  the  moment,  by  the 
audacious  coolness  of  the  answer. 

"As  to  who  is  he,"  rejoined  the  landlord 
"  I  know  no  more  about  him  than  you  do. 
There  are  his  books  and  letters  and  things, 
all  sealed  up  in  that  brown  paper  iiarcel,  for 
the  Coroner's  inquest  to  open  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  He's  been  iiere  a  week,  paying 
his  way  fairly  enough,  and  stopping  in-doors 
for  the  most  part,  as  if  he  was  ailing.  My 
girl  brought  him  up  his  tea  at  five  to-day 
and  as  he  was  pouring  of  it  out,  he  fell  down 
in  a  faint,  or  a  fit,  or  a  compound  of  both, 
for  any  thing  1  know.  ,We  could  not  bring 
him  to — and  I  said  he  was  dead.  And  tbe 
doctor  couldn't  bring  him  to.— and  the  doctor 
said  be  was  dead.  And  there  he  is.  And 
the  Corouer's  inquest's  coming  as  soon  as  it 
con.  And  that's  as  much  as  I  know  about 
it." 

Arthur  held  the  caudle  close  to  the  mon'a 
Jips.  The  flame  still  burnt  straigiit  up,  u 
steadily  as  ever.  There  was  a  inomenl  of 
silence ;  and  the  rain  pattered  drearily 
tlirougb  it  against  the  gianes  of  the  window. 

"If  you  haven't  got  nothing  more  lo  say 
to  me," contirii'd  the  landlord,  "  1  suppose  I 
may  go.  Yoii  .1  >ii't  expect  your  five  shillings 
back,  do  you .'  There's  the  bed  I  promised 
you,  cleui  and  comlbiuble.      Tbeie'a   the 
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man  I  warranted  not  to  disturb  you,  quiet  in 
this  world  forever.  If  you're  frightened  to 
stop  alone  with  him,  that's  not  my  look  out. 
IVe  kept  my  part  of  the  bargain  and  I  mean 
to  keep  the  money.  I'm  not  Yorkshire,  my- 
self, young  gentleman;  but  I've  lived  long 
enough  in  these  parts  to  have  my  wits 
sharpened;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you 
found  out  the  way  to  brighten  up  yours,  next 
time  you  come  among  us."  With  these 
words,  the  landlord  turned,  towards  the  door, 
and  laughed  to  himself  softly,  in  high  satis- 
faction at  his  own  sharpness. 

Startled  and  shocked  as  he  was,  Arthur 
had  by -this  time  sufficiently  redbvered  him- 
self to  feel  indignant  at  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  on  him,  and  at  the  insolent  man- 
ner in  which  the  landlord  exulted  in  it 

"Don't  laugh,"  he  said  sharply, "  till  you 
are  quite  sure  you  have  got  the  laugh  against 
me.  You  shan't  have  the  five  shillings  for 
nothing,  my  man.    I'll  keep  the  bed." 

«  Will  you  P  "  said  the  landlord.  «  Then  I 
wish  you  a  good  night's  rest."  With  that 
brief  fkrewell,  he  went  out,  and  shut  the  door 
after  him. 

A  good  night's  rest!  The  words  had 
hardly  been  spoken,  the  door  had  hardly 
been  closed,  J)efore  Arthur  half-repented  the 
hasty  words  that  had  just  escaped  him. 
'I'hough  not  naturally  over-sensitive,  and  not 
wanting  in  courage  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  sort,  the  presence  of  the  dead 
man  had  an  instantaneously  chilling  effect  on 
his  mind  when  he  found  himself  alone  in  the 
room — alone,  and  bound  by  his  own  rash 
words  to  stay  there  till  the  next  morning. 
An  older  man  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  those  words,  and  would  have  acted,  with- 
out reference  to  them,  as  his  calmer  sense 
suggested.  But  Arthur  was  too  young  to 
treat  the  ridicule,  even  of  his  inferiors,  with 
contempt — too  young  not  to  fear  the  momen- 
tary humiliation  of  falsifying  his  own  foolish 
boast,  more  than  he  feared  the  trial  of  watch- 
ing out  the  long  night  in  the  same  chamber 
with  the  dead.  • 

"  It  is  but  a  few  hours,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self, **  and  I  can  get  away  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning." 

He  was  looking  towards  the  occupied  bed 

as  that  idea  passed  through  his  mind,  and 

the  sharp  angular  eminence  made    in  the 

clothes  by  the  dead  man's  upturned  feet 

again   caught  his  eye.    He  advanced   and 


drew  the  curtains,  purposely  abstaining,  as  lie 
did  so  from  lookiqg  at  the  &ce  of  the  corpKb 
lest  he  might  unnerve  himself  at  the  outset 
by  fastening  some  ghastly  impression  of  it 
on  his  mind.  He  drew  the  curtain  Tezy 
gently,  and  sighed  involuntarily  as  he  cloied 
it.  **'  Poor  fellow,"  he  said,  almost  as  sadfy 
as  if  he  had  known  the  man.  **  Ah,  poor 
fellow!" 

He  went-next  to  the  wmdow.  The  night 
was  black,  and  he  could  see  nothing  from  it. 
The  rain  still  pattered  heavily  against  the 
glass.  He  inferred,  from  hearing  it,  that  the 
window  was  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  re- 
membering that  the  front  was  sheltered  from 
the  weather  by  the  court  and  the  buildings 
over  it 

While  he  was  still  standing  at  the  window 
— for  even  the  dreary  rain  was  a  relief  be- 
cause of  the  sound  it  made ;  a  relief,  also, 
because  it  moved,  and  had  some  faint  sugges- 
tion, in  consequence,  of  life  and  companion- 
ship in  it — ^while  he  was  standing  at  the 
window,  and  looking  vacantly  into  the  faiaok 
darkness  outside,  he  heard  a  distant  chuzek- 
clock  strike  ten.  Only  ten !  How  was  he  to 
pass  the  time  till  the  house  was  astir  the  next 
morning  ? 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  he  would 
have  gone  down  to  the  public-house  parlor, 
would  have  called  for  his  grog,  and  wooM 
have  laughed  and  talked  with  the  company 
assembled,  as  familiarly  as  if  he  had  known 
them  all  his  life.  But  the  very  thought  of 
whiling  away  the  time  in  this  manne^  was 
now  distasteful  to  him.  The  new  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed  sefemed  to  haTe  al- 
tered him  to  himself  already.  Thus  fiur,  his 
life  had  been  the  common,  trifling,  prosnc, 
surface-life  of  a  prosperous  young  man,  with 
no  trouble  to  conquer,  and  no  trials  to  Ikoe. 
He  had  lost  no  relation  whom  he  loved,  no 
friend  whom  he  treasured.  Till  this  mght, 
what  share  he  had  of  the  immortal  inhere^ 
tance  that  is  divided  amongst  us  all,  had  lain 
dormant  within  him.  Till  this  night.  Death 
and  he  had  not  pnoe  met,  even  in  thought. 

He  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room 
— ^then  stopped.  The  noise  made  by  hla 
boots  on  the  poorly  carpeted  floor,  janed  on 
his  ear.  He  hesitated  a  little,  and  ^ded  by 
taking  the  boots  off,  and  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  noiselessly.  All  desire  to  sleep 
or  to  rest  had  left  him.  The  bare  thought 
of  lying  down  on  the  unoccupied  bed  in* 


stantly  drew  the  picture  on  his  mind  of  a 

dreadilil  mimicry  of  tho  poaition  of  the 
dead  man.  Who  wa>t  he  ?  What  was  the 
story  of  his  past  life?  Poor  he  must  have 
been,  or  he  would  not  have  stopped  at  auch 
a  place  as  the  Two  Itobbin-i  Inn — and  weak- 
ened, probably,  by  lori^  illness,  or  he  could 
hardly  hare  died  u\  the  me.nner  which  the 
landlord  had  described.  I'oor,  i!I,  lonely, — 
dead  in  a  strange  jilace  ;  dead,  with  nobody 
but  a  atranger  to  pity  him.  A  sad  utory; 
truly,  on  the  mere  fiice  of  it.  n  very  aad  story. 

While  these  thouj;liiB  were  paasing  through 
bis  mind,  be  bad  stopped  insensibly  at  the 
window,  close  to  which  Etooii  llie  foot  of  the 
bed  with  the  closed  curtains.  At  first  he 
looked  at  it  absently;  liien  he  became con- 
Bcious  that  his  eye»  were  Jixcd  on  it^  and 
then,  a  perverse  desire  took  possession  of 
him  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  had  re- 
solved not  to  do,  up  to  this  time — to  look  at 
the  dead  man. 

He  stretched  out  hi.*  l^nd  towards  the  om- 
taina ;  but  checked  himself  io  the  very  act  of 
undrawing  them,  turned  hia  beck  sharply  on 
the  bed,  and  walked  towards  the  chimney- 
piece,  to  see  what  thingn  were  placed  on  it, 
and  to  try  if  he  could  keep  the  dead  man  out 
of  his  mind  in  that  wny. 

There  was  a  pewter  inkstand  on  tlie  chim- 
ney-piece, with  some  mildewed  remains  of 
ink  in  the  bottle.  There  were  two  coarse 
china  ornaments  of  thi'  cumnionest  kind;  and 
there  was  a  square  of  embossed  card,  dirty 
and  fly-blown,  with  a  collection  of  wretched 
riddles  printed  on  it,  in  all  sorts  of  zig-zag 
directions,  and  in  variously  colored  inks.  He 
took  the  card,  and  went  away  to  read  it,  to 
the  table  on  which  tho  candle  was  placed; 
sitting  down,  with  his  back  reaoluleiy  turned 
to  the  curtained  bed. 

He  read  the  first  riddle,  the  second,  the 
third,  all  in  one  curner  of  the  card — then 
turned  it  vound  impatiently  to  look  at  an- 
other. Before  he  could  begin  reading  the 
riddles  printed  here,  the  sound  of  the  church- 
elock  stopped  him.  Eleven.  He  had  got 
through  an  hour  of  the  time,  in  the  room 
with  the  deod  man. 

%  Cnce  more  he  looked  at  the  card.  It  was 
not  easy  to  make  out  the  letters  printed  on 
it,  in  consecjuence  of  the  dimness  of  the  light 
which  the  landlord  had  lefl  him — a  common 
tallow  candle,  fuminhed  with  a  pair  of  heavy 
old-fiishioned  steel  Bnufl'ers.    Up  to  thii  lime, 


bis  mind  had  been  too  much  occupied  to 
think  of  the  light.  Ho  had  left  the  wick  of 
the  candle  unsnufied,  till  it  had  riecn  higher 
than  the  flame,  and  had  burnt  into  an  odd 
peot-house  shape  at  tlie  top,  from  which 
morsels  of  the  charred  cottou  fell  off,  from 
time  to  time,  in  little  flakes.  Ho  took  up  the 
snuffers  now,  and  trimmed  the  wick.  The 
light  brightened  directly,  and  the  room  be- 
came less  dismal. 

Again  he  turned  to  the  riddles;  reading 
them  doggedly  and  resolutely,  now  in  one 
comer  of  the  card,  now  in  another.  All  his 
effbrts,  however,  could  not  Gx  bis  attention 
on  them.  He  pursued  his  occupation  mecha- 
nically, deriving  no  sort  of  impression  from 
what  he  waa  reading.  It  was  as  if  a  shadow 
from  the  curtained  bed  had  got  between  his 
mind  and  the  gaily  printed  letterb — a  shadow 
that  nothing  could  dispel.  At  iai;t  he  gave 
up  the  struggle,  and  threw  the  cord  from  him 
impatiently,  and  took  tp  walking  sofUy  up  and 
down  the  room  again. 

The  dead  man,  the  dead  man,  the  hidden 
dead  man  on  the  bed !  There  waa  the  one 
perai Blent  idea  still  haunting  him.  Hidden! 
Was  it  only  the  body  being  there,  or  was  it 
the  body  being  there,  concealed,  that  was  i 
preying  on  his  mind  P  He  stopped  at  the 
window,  with  that  doubt  in  him  ;  once  more 
listening  to  the  pattering  rain,  once  moie 
looking  out  into  the  black  darkness. 

Btill  the  dead  man  I  The  darkness  forced 
bis  mind  back  upon  itself  end  set  his  memory 
at  work,  reviving,  with  a  painfully-vivid  dis- 
tinctness the  momentary  impression  it  had 
received  from  his  first  sight  of  the  corpse. 
Before  long  the  face  seemed  to  be  hoveritig 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  darkness,  confronting 
him  through  the  window,  with  the  paleness 
whiter,  with  the  dreadful  dull  line  of  hgbt 
between  the  impcrfectl)--closed  eyelids  broader 
than  he  had  seen  it — with  the  parted  lips 
slowly  dropping  farther  and  farther  away 
from  each  other — with  the  features  growing 
larger  and  moving  closer,  till  they  seemed  to 
£,U  the  window  and  to  silence  the  rain,  and  to 
shut  out  tho  night. 

The  sound  of  a  voice,  shouting  below  stairs, 
woke  him  suddenly  from  the  dream  of  his 
own  distempered  fancy.  He  recognized  it  as 
the  voice  of  the  landlord.  "  Shut  up  at 
twelve,  Ben,"  be  heard  it  say.  "  I'm  off  to 
bed." 


He  willed  swty  the  damp  that  had  giA- 
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ered  on  his  forehead,  reasoned  with  himself 
for  a  little  while,  and  resolved  to  shake  his 
mind  free  of  the  ghastly  counterfeit  which 
still  clung  to  it,  by  forcing  himself  to  con- 
front, if  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  the  solemn 
reality.  Without  allowing  himself  an  instant 
to  hesitate,  he  parted  the  curtains  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  looked  through. 

There  was  the  sad,  peaceful,  white  face 
with  the  awful  mystery  of  stillness  on  it,  laid 
back  upon  the  pillow.  No  stir,  no  change 
there !  He  only  looked  at  it  for  a  moment 
before  he  closed  the  curtains  again — ^but  that 
moment  steadied  him,  calmed  him,  restored 
nin& — mind  and  body — to  himself. 

He  returned  to  his  old  occupation  of 
walking  up  and  dow^  the  room ;  persevering 
in  it,  this  time,  till  the  clock  'struck  again. 
Twelve. 

As  the  sound  of  the  clock-bell  died  away, 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  confused  noise,  down 
stairs,  of  the  drinkers  in  the  tap-room  leaving 
the  house.  The  next  sound,  after  an  interval 
of  silence,  was  caused  by  the  barring  of  the 
door,  and  the  closing  of  the  shutters,  at  the 
back  of  the  Inn.  Then  the  silence  followed 
again,  and  was  disturbed  no  more. 

He  was  alone  now — absolutely,  utterly, 
alone  with  the  dead  man,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  wick  of  the  candle  wanted  trimming 
again.  He  took  up  the  snuffers — ^but  paused 
.  suddenly  on  the  very  point  of  using  them, 
and  looked  attentively  at  the  candle — then 
back  over  his  shoulder,  at  the  curtained  bed 
— then  again  at  the  candle.  It  had  been 
lighted,  for  the  first  time,  to  show  him  the 
way  up-stairs,  and  three  parts  of  it  at  least, 
were  already  consumed.  In  another  hour  it 
would  be  burnt  out  In  another  hour — un- 
less he  called  at  once  to  the  man  who  had 
shut  up  the  Inn,  for  a  fresh  candle — he  would 
be  left  in  the  dark. 

Strongly  as  his  mind  had  been  affected 
since  he  had  entered  the  room,  his  unreason- 
oblc  dread  of  encountering  ridicule,  and  of 
exposing  his  courage  to  suspicion,  had  not 
altogether  lost  its  influence  over  him,  even 
yet.  He  lingered  irresolutely  by  the  table, 
waiting  till  he  could  prevail  on  himself  to 
open  the  door,  and  call,  from  the  landing,  to 
the  man  who  had  shut  up  the  Inn.  In  his 
present  hesitating  frame  of  mind,  it  was  a 
kind  of  relief  to  gain  a  few  moments  only  by 
engaging  in  the  trifling  oocupation  of  snuffing 


the  candle.  His  hand  trembled,  a  little,  and 
the  snuffers  were  heavy  and  awkward  to  use. 
When  he  closed  them  on  the  wick,  he  closed 
them  a  hair's  breadth  too  low.  In  an  instant' 
the  candje  was  out,  and  the  room  was 
plunged  in  pitch  darkness. 

The  one  impression  which  the  absence  of 
light  immediately  produced  on  his  mind  was 
distrust  of  the  curtained  bed — distrust  which 
shaped  itself  into  no  distinct  idea,  but  which 
was  powerful  enough,  in  its  very  vagueneM, 
to  bind  him  down  to  his  chair,  to  make  his 
heart  beat  fast,  and  to  set  him  listening  in- 
tently. No  sound  stirred  in  the  room  but 
the  familiar  sound  of  the  rain  against  the 
window,  louder  and  sharper  now  than  he  had 
heard  it  yet 

Still  the  vague  distrust,  the  inexpressible 
dread  possessed  him,  and  kept  him  in  his 
chair.  He  had  put  his  carpet-bag  on  the 
table,  when  he  first  entered  the  room ;  and 
he  now  took  the  key  from  his  potket, 
reached  out  hift  hand  softly,  opened  the  bag, 
and  groped  in  it  Tor  his  travelling  writing- 
case,  in  which  he  knew  that  there  was  a 
small  store  of  matches.  When  he  had  got 
one  of  the  matches,  he  waited  before  he 
struck  it  on  the  coarse,  wooden  table,  and 
listened  intently  again,  without  knowing 
why.  StiU  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room 
but  the  steady,  ceaseless,  rattling  sound  of 
the  rain. 

He  hghted  the  candle  again  without 
another  moment  of  delay ;  and,  on  the  in- 
stant of  its  burning  up,  the  first  object  in  the 
room  that  his  eyes  sought  for  was  the  cur- 
tained bed. 

Just  before  the  light  had  been  put  out,  be 
had  looked  in  that  direction,  and  had  seen  no 
change,  no  disarrangement  of  any  sort,  in  the 
folds  of  the  closely-drawn  curtains. 

When  he  looked  at  the  bed,  now,  he  saw, 
hanging  over  the  side  of  it,  a  long,  white 
hand. 

It  lay  perfectly  motionless,  midway  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  where  the  curtain  at  the 
head  and  the  curtain  at  the  foot  met  Noth- 
ing more  was  visible.  The  clinging  curtains 
hid  every  thing  but  the  long,  white  hand. 

He  stood  looking  at  it  unable  to  stir,  mi- 
able  to  call  out:  feeling  nothing,  knowmg 
nothing ;  every  faculty  he  possessed  gathered 
up  and  lost  in  the  one  seeing  faculty.  How 
long  that  first  panic  held  him  he  never  could 
tell  afterwards.    It  might  have  been  only  for 


a  moment ;  it  might  hare  been  for  many 
utea  together.  Haw  he  got  to  the  litd^ 
whether, he  ran  to  it  headlong,  or  whether  he 
approached  it  slowly — how  he  wrought  hiai- 
self  uj)  to  uncloK  the  curtitinB  and  look  in, 
hu  )ii:ver  has  remembered,  and  never  will  rO' 
member  to  his  dying  day.  It  is  enough  that 
he  did  go  to  the  bed,  and  (hat  he  did  look 
inside  the  eurlmn*. 

The  man  had  moved.  One  of  hia  arms  was 
outside  the  clothes  ;  liis  face  was  tumed  a 
little  on  the  pillow;  hia  eyelids  were  wide 
open.  Clianged  os  to  position,  and  as  to  one 
of  the  features,  the  face  was  otherwise,  fenr- 
flilly  and  .wonderfully  unBltered,  The  dead 
paleness  and  dead  quiet  were  on  it  still. 

One  glance  ahowcd  Arthur  this — one 
glance,  before  he  flew  breathlesslyto  the  door, 
end  alarmed  the  house. 

The  man  whom  tlie  landlord  called  "  Ben," 
was  the  first  to  apjioar  on  the  BlairB.  In 
three  words,  Arthur  lold  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  sent  him  for  the  nearest  doctor. 

I,  who  tell  you  this  story,  was  then  stay- 
ing with  a  medical  friend  of  mine,  in  prac- 
tice  at  Doncaster,  taking  care  of  his  padents 
for  him,  during  his  absence  in  London  ;  and 
I,  for  the  time  being,  was  the  nearest  doctor. 
They  had  sent  for  me  from  the  Inn,  when  the 
stranger  waa  taken  ill  in  the  afternoon;  but 
I  was  not  at  home,  and  medical  assistance 
watt  sought  for  elsewhere.  When  the  man 
from  The  Two  Robins  rang  the  night-bell,  I 
was  just  thinking  of  going  to  bed.  Naturally 
enough,  1  did  not  believe  a  word  of  his  story 
about "  a  dead  man  who  had  come  to  life 
r,  I  put  on  my  hat,  armed 
>r  two  bottles  of  restorative 
1  to  the  Inn,  expecting  to 
e  remarkable,  when  I  got 
there,  than  a  patient  in  a  fit. 

My  surprise  at  fir.ding  that  the  man  had 
spoken  the  literal  trulhwas  almost,  if  not  quitc_ 
equalled  by  my  astoriahment  at  finding  my- 
self face  to  face  wilJi  Arthur  IloUiday  as 
soon  as  I  entered  the  bedroom.  It  was  no 
lime  tlicn  forf,'iving  or  seeking  explanations. 
We  just  shook  hands  amazedly ;  and  then  I 
ordered  every  body  but  Arthur  out  of  the 
room,  and  hurried  tnthe  man  on  the  bed. 

The  kilclicn  fire  had  not  been  long  out. 
There  was  plenty  of  hot  water  in  the  boiler, 
and  plenty  of  flannel  lo  be  had.  With  these 
with  my  medicines,  and  with  fuch  help  as 


Arthur  could 
dragged  the 


again."    IIoneT 
myself  with  one 

find  nothing  t 


ess 

der  under  my  direction,  I 

literally,  out  of  the  jaws  of 
death.  In  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time 
when  I  had  been  called  in,  he  was  alive  and 
tafluDg  in  the  bed  on  which  he  had  been  laid 
out  to  wait  for  the  Coroner's  inque.st. 

You  will  naturally  ask  rae  what  bad  be«n 
the  matter  with  him  j  atid  I  might  treat  you, 
in  reply,  to  a  long  theorj',  plentifully  sprin- 
kled with,  what  the  children  call  hard  words. 
1  prefer  telling  you  that,  in  this  ca«e,  cauie 
and  eflect  eouid  not  be  satisfactorily  joined 
together  by  any  theory  whatever.  There  are 
mysteries  iu  life,  and  the  conditions  of  it, 
which  human  science  has  not  fathomed  yet; 
and  I  candidly  confess  to  ytfu,  that,  in  brin^ 
ing  that  man  back  to  ciiKience,  I  was,  mor- 
ally speaking,  groping  hap-bniard  in  the 
dark.  I  know  (from  the  testimony  of  the 
doctor  who  attended  him  in  the  nitcniooii] 
that  the  lilal  macliinery,  no  far  an  ils  action 
if  Bjipreciabte  by  our  senses,  had  in  this 
^ase,  unquestionably  stopped ;  and  I  an 
equally  certain  (aeemg  that  I  recovered  him) 
that  the  vital  principle  was  not  extinct. 
When  I  add,  that  he  had  suffered  from  a  long 
and  complicated  illness,  and  that  his  whole 

was  utterly  deranged,  I  haTe     ' 
told  you  at!  I  really  know  of  the  physical 
condition  of  my  dead-alive  patient  at  tlie  Two 
Bobbins  Inn. 

When  he  "  came  to,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 

'  was  a  startling  object  to  look  at,  with  his 
colorless  face,  hi^  sunken  cheeks,  his  wild 
black  eyes,  and  his  long,  black  hair.  The  ' 
first  question  he  a.iked  me  about  himself, 
when  he  eould  speak,  made  me  suspect  that 
had  been  called  in  to  a  roan  in  my  own  pro- 
fesnion.  I  mentioned  to  liim  my  surmise; 
and  lie  told  me  that  I  was  right 

He  said  he  had  come  Inst  from  Fans, 
where  he  had  Ijeen  attached  to  a  hospital. 
That  he  had  lately  returned  to  England,  on 
way  to  Edinburgh, toconlinuehis .'iIudieB; 
that  he  hod  been  taken  ill  oa  the  journey; 
and  that  be  had  stopped  to  rent  and  recover 
himself  at  Doncaster.  He  did  not  add  a 
word  about  his  name,  or  who  he  was,  and 
I  did  not  question  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  I  inquired,  wlien  he  ceased  speaJc- 
ing,  was  what  branch  of  the  profession  be  in 
tended  to  follow. 

Any  branch,"  he  said  bitterly, "  which  will 
put  bread  into  the  mouth  of  a  poor  man." 
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At  this,  Arthur,  "who  had  been  hitherto 
ifatching  him  in  silent  curiosity,  burst  out 
impetuously  in  his  usual  good-humored  "way : 

"  My  dear  fellow! "  (every  body  was  "my 
dear  fellow  "  with  ArUiur)  "  now  you  have 
come  to  life  again,  don*t  begin  by  being  down- 
hearted about  your  prospects.  I'll  answer 
for  it,  I  can  help  you  to  some  capital  thing  in 
the  medical  line — or,  if  I  can't,  I  know  my 
Mher  can." 

The  medical  student  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  coldly.  Then  added, 
"  May  I  ask  who  your  father  is  ?  " 

"  He's  well  enough  known  all*  about  this 
part  of  the  country,"  replied  Arthmr.  "  He 
is  a  great  manufacturer,  and  his  name  is 
HoUiday." 

My  hand  was  on  the  man's  wrist  during 
this  brief  conversation.  The  instant  the 
name  of  Holliday  was  pronounced  I  felt  the 
pulse  under  my  fingers  flutter,  stop,  go  on 
suddenly  with  a  bound,  and  beat  afterwards, 
Ibr  a  minute  or  two,  at  the  fever  rate. 

"How  did  you  come  here?"  asked  the 
stranger,  quickly,  excitably,  passionately  al- 
most. 

Arthur  related  briefly  what  had  happened 
from  the  time  of  his  first  taking  the  bed  at 
the  inn. 

"I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Holliday's  son  then 
for  the  help  that  has  saved  my  life,"  said  the 
medical  student,  speaking  to  himself,  with  a 
angular  sarcasm  in  his  voice.    "  Come  here  V* 

He  held  out,  as  he  spoke,  his  long,  white, 
bony  right  hand. 

«  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Arthur,  taking 
the  hand  cordiaUy.  **  I  may  confess  it  now," 
he  continued,  laughinj,  "upon  my  honor, 
TQu  almost  firightened  me  out*  of  my  wits." 

The  stranger  did  not  seem  to  listen.  His 
wild,  black  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  look  of 
eager  interest  on  Arthur's  hce,  and  his  long, 
bony  fingers  kept  tight  hold  of  Arthur's 
hand.  Young  Holliday,  on  his  side,  returned 
the  gaxe,  amazed  and  puzzled  by  the  medi- 
cal student's  odd  language  and  manners. 
The  two  faces  were  close  together ;  1  looked 
at  them ;  and,  to  my  amazement,  I  was  sud- 
denly impressed  by  the  sense  of  a  likeness 
between  them — not  in  features  or  complexion 
but  solely  in  expression.  It  must  have  been 
a  strong  likeness,  or  I  should  certainly  not 
have  found  it  out,  for  I  am  naturally  slow  at 
detecting  resemblances  between  faoM. 

^'Tou  have  saved  my  life,"  said  the  strange 


man,  still  looking  hard  in  Arthur's  face,  still 
holding  tightly  by  his  hand.  "  If  you  had 
been  my  ovm  brother,  you  could  not  have 
done  more  for  me  than  that." 

He  had  laid  a  singularly  strong  emphaab 
on  those  three  words  "  my  own  brother"  and 
a  change  passed  over  his  face  as  he  pro- 
nounced them, — a  change  that  no  language 
of  mine  is  competent  to  describe. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  done  being  of  service 
to  you  yet,"  said  Arthur.  "  I'll  speak  to  my 
father,  as  soon  as  I  get  home." 

"  You  seem  to  be  fond  and  proud  of  your 
fkther,"  said  the  medical  student.  **  I  sup- 
pose, in  return,  he  is  fond  and  proud  of  yov?  * 

"Of  course,  he  is!"  answered  Ajihur, 
laughing.  "  Is  there  any  thing  wonderfml  in 
that  P    Isn't  your  father  fond — ^" 

The  stranger  suddenly  dropped  yomig 
Holliday's  hand,  and  turned  his  fiice  away. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Arthmr.  "I 
hope  I  have  not  unintentionally  pained  yovL 
I  hope  you  have  not  lost  your  fether  ?  " 

"  I  can't  well  lose  what  I  have  never  had," 
retorted  the  medical  student,  vrith  a  harsh, 
mocking  laugh. 

"  What  you  have  never  had : " 

The  strange  man  suddenly  caught  Arthur's 
hand  again,  suddenly  looked  once  more  hard 
in  his  face, 

"Yes,"  he  said,  vrith  a  repetition  of  the 
bitter  laugh.  "You  have  brought  a  poor 
devil  back  into  the  world,  who  has  no  busi- 
ness there.  Do  I  astonish  you?  Well!  I 
have  a  fancy  of  my  own  for  telling  you  what 
men  in  my  situation  generally  keep  a  secret. 
I  have  no  name  and  no  father.  The  merdibl 
law  of  Society  tells' me  I  am  Nobody's  Son 
Ask  your  fiither  if  he  will  be  my  fkther  too, 
and  help  me  on  in  life  with  the  family  name." 

Arthur  looked  at  me,  more  puzzled  than 
ever.  I  signed  to  him  to  say  nothing,  and 
then  laid  my  fingers  again  on  the  man^  wriat 
No!  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  apeecA 
that  he  had  just  made,  he  was  not,  as  I  hsd 
been  disposed  to*  suspect,  beginning  to  get 
light-headed.  His  pulse,  by  this  time,  had 
fallen  back  to  a  quiet,  slow  beat,  and  bis 
skin  was  moist  and  cool.  Not  a  symptom  of 
fever  or  agitation  about  him. 

Finding  that  neither  of  us  answered  him, 
he  turned  to  me,  and  began  talking  of  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  his  case,  and  asking 
my  advice  about  the  ihture  course  of  mediosi 
treatment  to  which  he  ought  to  sulject  him* 


self.  I.  Niiid  the  matter  required  coreful 
thinking  over,  ami  Buggiiiti-d  that  I  ahouM 
submit  cerlam  pre.scrlplions  to  iiiiu  liic  next 
morning,  He  told  me  to  write  them  at  once, 
HB  he  would,  most  likely,  be  leaving  Doncftster, 
in  the  morning,  before  I  vas  up.  It  was 
quite  useless  to  represent  to  him  the  folly ' 
and  danger  of  lueh  aiirocecding  aa  this.  He  . 
heard  me  politely  nnd  patiently,  but  held  to 
his  resolution,  without  offering  any  reasons ' 
or  any  explanations,  and  repeated  to  me,  that 
if  1  wished  lo  give  him  a  chance  of  seeing  my 
prescription,  I  must  write  it  at  once.  Hear- 
ing thi»,  Arthur  volunteered  the  loan  of  a 
travelling  writing-case,  which,  he  said,  he  had 
with  him ;  nnd,  bringing  it  to  the  bed,  shook 
the  notepaper  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  case 
forthwith  in  his  usual  careless  way.  With 
the  paper,  there  fell  out  on  the  counterpane 
of  the  bed  a  small  packet  of  sticking-plaster, 
and   a  little  water-color  drawing  of  a  land- 

The  medical  student  took  up  the  drawing 
and  looked  at  it.  His  eye  fell  on  some  ini- 
tials neatly  written,  in  cypher,  in  one  comer. 
He  etarled,  and  trembled;  his  pale  face  grew 
whiter  than  ever;  his  wild  black  eyes  turned 
on  Arthur,  and  looked  through  and  through 

"A  pretty  drawing,"  he  said,  in  a  remark- 
ably quiet  tone  of  voice. 

"Ah!  and  dbne  by  such  a  pretty  girl,"  said 
Arthur.  "  O,  such  a  pretty  girl!  I  wish  it 
was  not  a  landscape — I  wish  it  was  a  portrait 

"  Vou  admire  her  very  much  ?  " 

Arthur,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  kiaacd 
bin  hand  for  answer. 

"  I.ove  at  first  eight  ?  "  he  aaid,  putting  the 
draning  away  again.  "  But  the  course  of  it 
doesn't  run  smooth.  It's  the  old  story. 
She's  monopolized  as  usual  Trammelled  by 
a  rash  engagement  lo  some  poor  man  who  is 
never  likely  to  get  money  enough  to  marry 
her.  It  was  lucky  1  heard  of  It  in  time,  or  I 
ebould  certainly  have  risked  a  declaration 
when  she  gave  me  that  drawing.  Here, 
doctor!  Here  i8peii,ink,and  paper  all  ready 
for  you." 

"  When  she  gnve  you  that  drawing  ?  Gave 
it.  Gave  it."  He  repeated  the  words  slowly 
to  himself,  and  suddenly  closed  his  eyes,  A 
momentarj'  distortion  passed  across  his  face, 
and  I  saw  one  of  his  hands  clutch  up  the  bed- 
clothes and  squeeze  dieai  hard.    I  thought 


he  was  going  to  be  ill  again,  and  begged  that 
there  might  be  no  more  talking.  He  opened 
iiis  eyes  nheti  I  spoke,  flited  ibem  onoe  more 
searchingly  on  Artliur,  mid  said,  slowly  and 
distinctly,  '■  You  like  hur,  and  she  likes  you. 
The  poor  man  ma)'  die  out  of  your  way. 
Who  can  tell  that  she  may  not  give  you  her- 
self aa  well  us  her  drawing,  after  all  ?  " 

Before  young  Hulliduy  eould  answer,  he 
turned  to  me,  and  said  in  a  whimper,  "  Now 
for  the  pre*criplion."  From  that  time,  though 
he  spoke  lo  Arthur  again,  be 'never  looked  at 

When  I  had  writleii  the  prescription,  he 
examined  it,  approved  of  it,  and  then  astan- 
iehed  us  both  by  abruptly  wishing  us  good 
night.  1  olTered  to  sit  up  with  him,  and  he 
shook  his  head.  Arthur  offered  to  sH  up 
with  him,  and  he  said,  shortly,  with  his  face 
turned  away,  "No."  I  insisted  on  having 
somebody  left  to  watch  him.  He  gave  way 
when  be  found  I  was  determined,  and  said  he 
would  accept  the  services  uf  the  waiter  at  tbe 

'•  Thank  you,  both,"  he  said,  as  we  rose  to 
go.  "  I  have  one  last  favor  to  ask — not  of 
you,  doctor,  for  I  leave  you  to  exercise  yonr 
professional  discretion — butof  Mr.  HoUiday." 
His  eyes,  while  he  spoke,  slili  rested  Bteadiijr 
on  me,  and  never  once  turned  lowards  Arthur. 
"  I  beg  that  Mr.  HoUiday  will  not  mention  to 
any  one — least  of  all  to  his  father — the  events 
that  have  occurred,  and  the  words  that  have 
passed,  in  this  room.  J  entreat  him  to  bury 
me  in  fais  memory,  aa,  hut  for  him,  I  might 
have  been  buried  in  my  grave.  I  cannot  giro 
my  reasons  for  malting  this  strange  requect. 
I  can  only  implore  him  lo  grant  it." 

His  voice  filtered  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
hid  bis  face  on  the  pillow.  Arthur,  com- 
pletely bewildered,  gave  the  required  pledge. 
I  took  young  Holliday  away  with  me,  im- 
mediately aftem'ards.  to  the  house  of  my 
friend)  determbing  to  go  back  to  the  inn, 
and  to  see  the  medical  student  again  before 
he  had  left  in  the  morning.         • 

1  returned  to  the  idn  at  eight  o'clook,  pur- 
posely abstaining  from  waking  Arthur,  who 
was  sleepbg  off  the  past  night's  exoitemeat 
on  one  of  my  friend'.i  sofas.  A  Buspicion 
had  occurred  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  was  alope 
in  my  bedrooln,  which  made  me  resolve  that 
Holliday  and  the  stranger  whose  life  he  had 
saved  should  not  meet  egidn,  if  1  could  pre- 
vent it.    I  have  idieady  alluded  to  ceitaia 
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reports,  or  scandals,  which  I  knew  of,  relating 
to  the  early  life  of  Arthur's  father.  While  I 
was  thinking,  in  my  bed,  of  what  had  passed 
at  the  Inn — of  the  change  in  the  student's 
pulse  when  he  heard  the  name  of  Holliday ; 
of  the  resemblance  of  expression  that  I  had 
discoTcred  between  his  face  and  Arthur's ;  of 
the  emphasis  he  had  laid  on  those  three 
words,  "my  own  brother;"  and  of* his  in- 
comprehensible acknowledgment  of  his  own 
illegitimacy— ^while  I  was  thinking  of  these 
things,  the  reports  I  have  mentioned  suddenly 
flew  into  my  mind,  and  linked  themselves 
fast  to  the  chain  of  my  previous  reflections. 
Something  within  me  whispered,.  <*  It  is  best 
that  those  two  young  men  should  not  meet 
again."  I  felt  it  before  I  slept ;  I  felt  it  when 
I  woke ;  and  I  went,  as  I  told  you,  alone  to 
the  Inn  the  next  morning. 

I  had  missed  my  only  opportunity  of  see- 
ing my  nameless  patient  again.  He  had 
been  gone  nearly  an  hour  when  I  inquired 
for  him. 

I  have  now  told  you  every  thing  that  I 
know. for  certain,  in  relation  to  the  man 
whom  I  brought  back  to  life  in  the  double- 
bedded  room  of  the  Inn  at  Doncaster:  What 
I  have  next  to  add  is  matter  for  inference 
and  surmise,  and  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
matter  of  fact. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  first,  that  the  medical 
student  turned*  out  to  be  strangely  and  unac- 
countably right  in  assuming  it  as  more  than 
probable  that  Arthur  Holliday  would  marry 
the  young  lady  who  had  given  him  the 
water-color  drawing  of  the  landscape.  That 
marriage  took  place  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  events  occurred  which  I  have 
just  been  relating.  The  young  couple  came 
to  live  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  was 
then  established  in  practice.  I  was  present 
at  the  wedding,  and  was  rather  siu^rised  to 
find  that  Arthur  was  singularly  reserved  with 
me,  both  before  and  after  his  marriage  on 
the  subject  of  the  young  lady's  prior  engage- 
ment He  •only  referred  to  it  once  when  we 
were  alone,  merely  telling  me,  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  his  wife  had  done  all  that  honor 
and  duty  required  of  her  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  engagement  had  been  broken  off. 
ifith  the  full  approval  of  her  parents.  I 
never  heard  more  from  him  than  this.  For 
three  years  he  and  his  nife  lived  together 
happily.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
symptoms  of  a  serious  illness  first  declared 


themselves  in  Mrs.  Arthur  Holliday.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  long,  lingering,  hopeless, 
malady.  I  attended  her  throughout.  We 
had  been  great  friends  when  she  was  well, 
and  we  became  more  attached  to  each  other 
than  ever  when  she  was  ill.  I  had  many 
long  and  interesting  conversations  with  her 
in  the  intervals  when  she  suffered  least.  The 
result  of  one  of  those  conversations  I  may 
briefly  relate,  leaving  you  to  draw  any  infer- 
ences from  it  that  you  please. 

The  interview  to  which  I  refer,  occurred 
shortly  before  her  death.  I  called  one  cyen- 
ing,  as  usual,  and  found  her  alone,  with  a 
look  in  her  eyes  which  told  me  that  she  had 
been  crying.  She  only  inform^  me  at  first, 
that  she  had  been  depressed  in  spirits ;  but, 
by  little  and  little,  she  became  more  commu- 
nicative, and  confessed  to  me  that  she  had 
been  looking  over  some  old  letters,  which 
had  been  addressed  to  her,  before  she  had 
seen  Arthur,  by  a  man  to  whom  she  had 
been  engaged  to  be  married.  I  asked  her 
how  the  engagement  came  to  be  broken  olT. 
She  replied  that  it  had  not  been  broken  oE, 
but  that  it  had  di^d  out  in  a  very  mysterious 
way.  The  person  to  whom  she  was  engaged 
— her  first  love,  she  called  him — was  very 
poor,  and  there  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  their  being  married.  He  followed  my 
profession  and  went  abroad  to  study.  They 
had  corresponded  regularly,  until  the  time 
when,  as  she  believed,  he  had  returned  to 
England.  From  that  period  she  heard  no 
more  of  him.  He  was  of  a  fretful,  sensitive 
temperament;  and  she  feared  that  she  might 
have  inadvertently  done  or  said  something 
that  offended  him.  However  that  might  be, 
he  had  never  written  to  her  again ;  and,  after 
waiting  a  year,  she  had  married  Arthur.  I 
asked  when  the  first  estrangement  had  begun 
and  found  that  the  time  at  which  she  ceased 
to  hear  any  thing  of  her  first  lover  exaetly 
corresponded  with  the  time  at  which  I  had 
been  called  in  to  my  mysterious  patient  at 
The  Two  Robins  Inn. 

A  fortnight  after  that  conversation,  she 
died.  In  course  of  time,  Arthur  married 
again.  Of  late  years,  he  has  lived  principally 
in  London,  and  I  have  seen  little  or  nothing 
of  him. 

I  have  many  years  to  pass  over  before  I 
can  approach  to  anything  like  a  conclusion  o^ 
this  fragmentary  narrative.  And  even  when 
that  later  period  is  reached,  the  little  that  I 


have  tn  say  nill  not  occupy  v 
for  mnrc  than  a  few  minutps.  Bet  ween  six 
and  pevun  years  ago,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  intrnduced  you  in  thiii  room,  came  to  me, 
with  good  profeMionnl  rccommendatious,  to 
fill  the  jioaition  of  my  aiwistant.  We  met, 
not  like  atrangera,  but  like  fHends — the  only 
difTerence  between  uh  bring,  that  1  was  very 
much  Nurpmed  to  see  him,  and  that  he  did 
notapponrto  be  at  b1!  surpriaed  to  see  roe. 
If  he  wasmy  son,  or  my  bfother  I  believe  he 
could  not  be  fonder  of  mc  than  he  ia  t  but 
be  ba!<  never  volimleered  any  confidences 
aince  lie  hns  been  here,  on  the  subject  of  hia 
past  iifi:.  I  snw  fwmething  that  was  familiar 
to  me  in  bis  face  when  we  first  met ;  and  yet 
it  was  also  sometbing  that  suggested  the 
idea  of  cbnnge.  I  had  n  notion  once  that 
my  patient  st  the  Inn  tni^htbe  a  natuial  son 
of  Mr.  Hollidny'a ;  I  had  another  idea  that 
he  might  also  have  been  the  man  who  was 
engngfd  to  Arthur's  first  wife ;  and  I  have  a 
third  Idea,  still  clbf^ng  to  me,  that  Kir.  Lorn 
in  the  only  man  in  England  who  could  really 
enlighten  me,  if  he  chose,  on  both  those 
doubttU   points.     Uis  hair  ia  not  block,  now, 


j»       ■  ■  <Wf* 

and  hi*  eyes  are  dimmer  than  the  piercing 
eyes  that  I  remember,  hut,  fur  all  that,  he  is 
very  like  the  nameless  medical  student  of  my 
young  days — verj'  hke  him.  And,  aomelimea 
when  I  come  home  late  at  night,  and  find 
him  asleep,  and  wake  him,  he  looks,  in  com- 
ing to,  wonderfully  like  the  ntranger  at  Don- 
caster,  as  he  raised  himself  in  the  bed  on 
that  memorable  night! 

The  doctor  paused.  Mr.  Goodchild  who 
hjd  been  following  every  word  that  fell  from 
his  lips,  up  to  this  time,  leaned  forward 
eaj;crly  to  ask  a  question.  Before  he  could 
say  a  word,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  raised, 
without  any  warning  sound  of  footsteps  tn 
the  passage  outside.  A  long,  white,  bony 
hand  appeared  through  the  o|)Cning,  gently 
pushing  the  door,  which  nas  prevented  froca 
working  freely  on  its  binges  by  a  fold  in  the 
carpet  under  it. 

"That  hand!  Look  at  that  hand.  Doc- 
tar  1  "  said  Mr.  Goodchild,  touching  him. 

At  the  same  moment,  ihe  doctor  looked  at 
Mi.  Goodchild,  and  whispered  to  him,  signi- 
ficantly T 

"Buafa!  he  has  come  back." 


The  9ala>uhdes. — EasthebelieTwMch  Cr- 

merly  preyailHl  respecting  the  bo«mbuitibiUty 
O'l  this  creiklure  any  foundaliaD  in  fust?  I  have 
always  looked  upon  the  statement  as  a  myth, 
and  should  not  have  tlioi^ht  at  pro  pounding  a 
Query  on  the  subject,  bad  I  not  fouad,  in  turn- 
ing o*er  the  pngM  of  that  charming  book,  Tht 
Atitobiography  of  Bentinuto  Cellini,  the  fijl- 
loning  eitraordiaary  passage.  The  old  metall. 
urgist  Hujs : 

"  Wbt'U  I  was  about  five  years  of  age,  my 
thther  biippcued  to  be  in  a  little  room  in  wbinh 
they  had  been  washing,  and  where  there  was  a 
good  fire  burning :  with  a  Gddte  Id  his  hand  ho 
sang  and  phiyed  near  the  fire,  the  weather  be- 
ing exceedingly  cold.  Looking  into  the  fire,  he 
saw  a  lillle  animal  rtacmbling  ft  liiard,  which 
lived  and  cnjnycil  itself  in  the  hottest  flames. 
Instantly  pcroeiving  what  it  was,  he  called  for 
my  sister,  and  after  he  had  showa  us  the  crea- 
ture, he  gave  me  a  boi  on  the  ear  :  I  fbll  a^ry' 
ing,  while  he,  soolbing  me  with  his  caresses, 
said,  ■  My  dear  child,  I  don't  giva  you  (hat 
bhtw  for  any  f:ialt  yon  have  committed,  but  that 
yon  may  remember  that  the  little  liiard  which 
you  see  in  Che  fire  is  a  salamander  j  a  creature 
which  00  one  that  I  hare  beard  of  ever  beheld 
before.''  Su  saying,  be  embraced  me,  and  gave 
me  some  money." 

In  that  erudite  and  entertaioliig  work,  Thr 
Acadtmy  of  Armory  and  Blazon,  by  Handle 
Holme,  wo  have  the  following  stftlraieiitiwpeat' 
lug  the  salamander : 
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"  The  salamander  ia  a  creatur 
abort  feet  like  the  liiard,  without 
pale  white  belly,  one  part  of  their  skin  eiceed- 
tng  black,  tbe  other  yellowisb  green,  both  very 
Rplendcnt  and  glittering;  with  a  black  lina 
going  all  along  the  back,  having  upon  it  little 
spots  like  eyes;  (and  from  hence  it  Cometh  to 
b«  called  a  stellion,  a  creature  full  of  stars,)  the 
skis  is  rough  and  bald;  they  are  said  to  be  so 
cold  that  they  can  go  through  lliv  fire,  nay, 
abide  in  it,  and  extinguish  it,  rather  than  bum. 
I  have  some  of  the  hair,  or  down,  of  the  sala- 
mander, which  I  have  several  limes  pot  in  the 
fire,  and  made  it  red-hot,  and  after  taken  it 
out,  which  being  colrt,  yet  remained  perfect 
wool,  or  fine  downy  hair." 

nnfurtunately  for  the  marvellous  statement 
of  Handle  Holme,  modem  chemistry  lells  us 
that  the  terms  "  Balamattder's  hair  "  and  "  sa- 
lamander's wool  "  were  applied  to  ^Aroui  11- 
Aetfui,  &om  its  incombustibility. — J^'ottt  and 


Earlt  Mentioii  or  Laddanith. — "There is 
B  cert^e  kinde  of  compound  called  Laudanu 
w^h  may  be  had  at  Dr.  Turner's  appolhecar;  hi 
Bishop-gate  streate;  Ihe  virtue  of  it  is  verry 
sov^rraigne  to  miligate  anie  payne;  yt  will  (or 
a  tyme  lay  a  mau  in  a  sweeto  trans,  is  Dr. 
Parry  told  me  he  tryed  in  ■  tever  and  his  tiater 
Mrs.  Turner  in  bv  childbirth." — WS.  Diary, 
Oalob.  1601.— AUet  and  Qaeriei. 
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Trom  the  Speetfttor,  17  Oct. 
CHRISTIAN  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

Thebe  is  one  necessity  in  the  future  gov- 
emment  of  India  which  cannot  be  too  disr 
tinctly  or  too  early  recognized.  After  the 
manifestations  of  the  Fast  Day  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Min- 
isters of  this  coimtry  to  continue  in  India  the 
practical  disavowal  of  our  own  Christianity  at 
the  same  time  that  we  recognize  the  idolatry 
of  the  Natives.  It  is  not  diffictdt  to  explain 
how  the  Government  glided  into  that  double 
treachery ;  but  while  the  religious  feeling  of 
England  will  prevent  a  resumption  of  the 
system,  its  gross  impolicy  has  been  exposed 
by  recent  events. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  subject,  we 
are  more  than  bound  to  admit  that  the  Mis- 
sionaries are  not  chargeable  with  any  portion 
of  the  Indian  revolt  either  as  instigators  or  as 
provokers.  The  principal  scene  of  missionary 
labors  has  not  been  the  scene  of  the  mutinies, 
although,  if  the  Missionaries  had  been  charge- 
able with  a  primary  share  in  provoking  the 
revolt,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  their 
&vorite  districts  the  centre  of  the  mutiny, 
their  converts  the  first  victims,  and  themselves 
the  declared  objects  of  Hindoo  or  Mussulman 
hatred.  The  Missionary  Colonels  are  not  to 
be  acquitted  like  the  Alissionaries,  principally 
because  they  united  incompatible  functions 
with  a  bad  example  in  breaking  the  regula- 
tions of  their  own  service.  Whether  the  in- 
surrection began  in  a  general  discontent 
among  the  Hindoos  against  their  conquerors, 
or  a  Mussulman  design — whether  both  these 
causes  acted  together,  or  whether  the  Mussul- 
mans themselves  began  the  revolt  and  have 
made  tools  of  the  Hindoos — it  was  the  neglt- 
gence  and  the  impaired  organization  which 
made  the  great  opportunity  and  the  tempta- 
tion for  the  rebels,  and  the  Missionary  Colo- 
nels were  accomplices  in  that  treachery  not 
as  missionaries  but  as  officers. 

Now  that  we  look  back  upon  the  events  in 
India,  we  are  all  of  us  perhaps  wiser  than  we 
were  before  the  outbreak ;  at  least  there  is 
one  conclusion  which  is  only  too  distinctly 
apparent  India  has  been  governed  by  com- 
promise in  every  relation :  it  has  been  |i  de- 
pendency of  the  Crown,  but  as  it  was  obtained 
by  the  exertions  of  a  commercial  company, 
the  heads  of  that  company  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  its  administration^  and  at  the 
tame  time  localised  fimctionades,  ofBcers  and 
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merchants,  haTe  gradually  been  permitted  fo 
create  the  appearance  of  something  like  an 
English  commmiity,  until  we  almost  fimcied 
that  India  was  a  colony.  The  pliant  Nathret 
have  deceived  ua  by  their  submissivenesa  into 
the  idea  that  we  could  assimilate  them  to 
omrselves.  We  were  too  humane  to  dzifo 
them  out  of  their  idolatry ;  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  teach  them  better ;  but  we  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  our  government  as 
Christians  with  their  policy  as  idolaters.  The 
relation  between  the  governors  and  the  go?* 
emed  became  a  compromise  between  Chris* 
danity  and  Heathenism.  It  does  not  appear 
that  we  have  purchased  the  affection  of  our 
subjects  by  that  compromise.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  exaspeiyited  Mussulmans  by 
placing  our  idolatrous  prot^g^  on  a  level 
with  those  believers  in  the  iconoclastic  mission 
of  Mahomet;  and  the  idolaters,  faithful  to 
the  creed  which  they  believe  to  be  inborn  in 
their  race,  see  vnth  amazement  and  contempt 
the  readiness  of  Englishmen  to  prostitute  |a 
creed  that  pretends  to  be  higher  than  thdr 
own.  We  gained  nothing  by  the  concession 
— ^neither  cheerful  submission,  nor  fidelity, 
nor  converts,  nor  anything  else.  Successively 
we  have  had  humanitarian  Governors-General 
like  Lord  William  Bentinck,  patrons  of  Hin- 
dooism  like  the  hero  of  the  gates  of  Som* 
nauth,  and  great  Red-tapists  anxious  above 
all  to  make  things  pleasant ;  so  that  while  the 
Supreme  Govemmentwas  quasi  Christian  to 
the  Missionaries  and  Christian  inhabitants,  it 
was  Brahminical  to  the  Bengal  army  said 
Mahometan  to  the  Mussidmans — ^  all  thmga 
to  all  men.''  While  we  exasperated  the  HLa- 
doos  by  putting  down  suttee  in  obedience  to 
our  humane  instincts,  we  prevented  them 
firom  understanding  any  intelligible  principle 
upon  which  vre  thus  peremptorily  dictated } 
for  we  could  abandon  oiur  intrusive  Christianity 
in  order  to  enlist  Brahminical  soldiers.  Un- 
able to  sympathise  in  our  alien  fbelings» 
knowledge,  and  opinions,  the  Hindoos  could 
see  in  these  inoonsistent  acts  nothing  but  e 
contemptible  timeserving,  which  lowered  us  hi 
their  respect.  In  the  excess  of  our  tolerance^ 
vre  even  carried  it  to  the  extent  of  intokr* 
anoe  i  and  a  case  has  been  quoted  within  the 
last  few  days,  in  which  a  soldier,  a  Brahmin 
who  upon  conviction  became  a  convert  to  the 
Chrntian  faith,  wu  dismissed  from  the  army 
by  his  Christian  governors.  Thus  we  actually 
tnated  Christisnity  as  m  itself  an  ofitooe. 
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The  case  occurred  some  lime  back,  but  the 
spirit  of  it  remaineil ;  unci  it  gave  the  very 
principle  of  the  Bcnpal  military  organization, 
which  we  were  beginning  to  extend  to  Bom- 
bay at  the  time  when  Colonel  Wheler  was 
assisting  greased  cartridges  and  other  stimU' 
lanta  to  excil«  the  fiuiaticitl  outbreak  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Bengul  Regiment,  Now  that 
this  principle  of  coBipromise  has  proved  bo 
disaatroug  a  failure,  nc  are  able  to  perceive 
that  it  was  in  its  very  nature  fboliah  and  de- 
testable ;  and  the  manifestations  of  the  Fast 
Day,  clinching  the  lessons  of  esperience,  will 
render  it  impossible,  after  the  auppreision  of 
^e  revolt,  to  resume  that  policy. 

We  must  at  last  accept  our  situation  ac- 
cording to  the  facu.  We  are  conquerors, 
governing  a  conquered  people.  We  must  be 
ruled  by  lawa  which  it  icould  be  unjust  to  im- 
pose upon  them,  since  they  are  not  capable  of 
sharing  in  the  adminintration  of  those  laws. 
We  should  be  driving  them  even  beyond  their 
natural  powers  if  we  forced  them  to  accept 
our  regime  in  their  domestic  life.  To  them 
we  must  leave  their  domestic  institutions,  so 
far  as  they  oca  compatible  with  our  rule. 
And  here  probably  wc  arrive  at  the  principle' 
of  a  sufficient  diatinciiiio  between  the  laws 
which  must  necessarily  attend  upon  a  Chris- 
tian supremacy,  and  lliose  which  may  be  left 
to  thedomeslio  admiuistralion  of  the  Natives. 
We  some  time  ago  pointed  out  the  principle 
in  penal  mntters :  Oiose  things  which  are 
tolerated  by  tlie  Natives,  but  which  by  oivil- 
ized  nations  arc  considered  "mala  ia  le," 
cannot  bo  tolerated  by  a  Christian  govemoT ; 
but  those  tbings  which  are  simply  "  mala  pro- 
hibita"  to  us,  and  are  tolerated  by  the  Na- 
tives, may  still  remain  the  law  with  them, 
administered  by  themselves  according  to  their 
9wn  lights.  While  we  ueed  have  made  no 
difficulty  m  abolishing  the  sacrifice  of  Jugger- 
naut and  suttee,  putting  down  with  a  strong 
hand  any  institutions  so  eatlrciy  impossible  in 
thi;  presence  of  Christianity,  there  ia  no  reason 
why  we  shouhl  iiiterfcro  with  their  matri- 
monial institutions,  or  with  the  succession  of 
land;  no  reason  why  we  should  prevent  lands 
held  by  Native  tenure  from  lapsing  on  loss  of 
caate,  or  compel  the  Natives  to  recognize  the 
re-marriage  of  widows. 

To  exemplify  the  |)rinciple  in  a  tangible 
manner,  we  might  leave  the  Natives  to  them- 
selves where  our  interference  or  recognition 
ia  unnecenary,  but  compel  them  to  obserre 


our  rule  whenever  they  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  British  jurisdiction.  Thus,  within 
the  army,  although  allowing  to  the  soldien, 
off  duty,  every  freedom  in  the  observance  of 
any  forms  or  ceremonies  that  may  please 
their  fancy,  we  should  insist  upon  strict  obedi- 
ence to  every  requirement  of  military  disci- 
pline. This  is  only  applying  to  the  Indiao 
army  generally  that  system  which  has  suc- 
ceeded comparatively  well  in  liombay;  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  carry  out  the 
system  yet  further  than  any  statesman  could 
safely  attempt  in  that  Presidency  while  the 
high-caste  soldiers  were  tantalized  by  the 
spectacle  of  immunities  granted  to  their  com- 
peers in  Bengal. 

But  if  any  Natives  choose  to  become  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  there  is  every  reason 
why, .instead  of  punishing  them  for  what 
ought  lo  be  a  merit  in  our  eyes,  we  should 
encourage,  protect,  and.support  them.  With 
resources  such  an  the  empire  of  India  could 
command  there  is  no  necessity  lo  evade  this 
duty.  Under  our  rule,  the  Coristian,  wher- 
ever he  walks,  should  be  protected  against 
injury  to  hfe  and  limb,  and  to  his  property 
acquired  as  a  Christian.  We  need  not  com- 
pel Natives  (o  retain  Christian  converts  and 
even  to  provide  fbr  them.  If  by  his  conver- 
sion the  Native  loses  his  connections,  his 
status  in  MDCJety,ond  hislandH,is  it  impossiblu 
to  provide  him  with  the  equivalents  amongst 
ourselves?  Should  he  not  hndnew  brethren  t 
should  not  British  society  give  him  more  than 
he  has  lost;  and  might  it  not  even  bejwtri- 
ble  to  give  him  lands  elMwhece  in  lieu  of 
those  which  he  has  lost,  perchance  in  compooT 
with  Christians  of  his  own  blood?  Mam- 
festly  it  icouJii  be  ppsirible  thus  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  Native  Christian  settlement  i 
and  all  without  any  intrusion  ujion  the  Na^ 
tjves  within  their  own  domestic  circle. 

We  may,  however,  remember  wilt  advan- 
tage, that  the  first  conversions  to  Christianity 
did  not  embrace  whole  realms  or  nations. 
The  circumstances  of  the  world,  no  doubt, 
arc  different ;  but  the  example  still  remains. 
The  first  converts  to  Christianity  became  so 
individually ;  they  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  B])iril  and  life  of  the  new  4ithi  and 
they  became  the  example  and  seed.  The 
conver^ons,  which  were  grudunl  nt  first,  ex- 
tended with  gr<»t  rapidity  at  the  latter  tts^, 
and  spread  throughout  ihe  world.  If  every 
individual  Native,  on  becoming  Christian, 
fo'ind  his  life  improved  by  tile  adoption  of  a 
more  cheering  faith,  and  tcmporatiy  by  his 
connection  with  the  ruling  powers,  British 
India  would  not  be  long  wiuiout  the  influence 
uisiDg  from  the  rule  of  a  British  ConslADline. 
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HERO  AND   LEANDER. 


Babe  was  the  shapely  form  of  Hero's  love. 
Such  form  as  woke  to  life  the  sculptor^e  art; 

Black  was  the  wave  and  wild  the  heaven  above. 
And  chill  the  fears  that  curdled  round  her 
hear^ 

Ab  Hero,  restless,  turned  and  rose  to  trim 
The  friendly  radiance  of  that  flickering  light. 

And  still  she  sighed,  and  trembled  still  for  him 
Far  on  the  deep  beneath  tlie  brooding  night. 

«•  Yet  not  sd  far  for  him ,  the  strong,  the  brave. 
Whose  glad  embrace  nor  time  nor  tide  can 
bar. 

Who  boasts  his  mastery  o'er  the  leaping  wave. 
Stout  loving  heart !   'tis  surely  not  so  &r.*' 

With  that  she  summoned  courage,  and  the  flame 
She  fed  afresh,  then  turned  her  to  the  door. 

And  starting,  smiled  —  and  blushed  for  very 
shame, 
A  blush  that  left  her  paler  than  before; 

For  no  one  entered — and  the  marble  stair  * 
Showed  wide  and  cheerless   in  her  lonely 
tower. 

And  something  whispered,  **  Can  another  Fair 
Have  lured  my  false  Leander  to  her  bower?  " 

Ungenerous  thought !    **  Why  tarrieth  he  so 
long?" 
Ungenerous  thought,  half  stifled  ere  it  grew; 
The  gathering  waves,  the  current  deep  and 
strong. 
The  swimmer's  gasping  need  too  well  she 
knew. 

And  he  was  battling  on  the  while,  as  still 

Battles  the  loving  heart,  though  storms  arise; 
The  loving  heart,  that  strives  through  good  and 

ill. 
And  though  it  fail  at  last,  unoonquered  dies. 

When  first  he  plunged  to  meet  the  opposing 

wave. 
How  comi>ly  was  that  shape,  so  fresh  and 

bright,  '     .     . 

With  vigorous  strokes  its  sidelong  way  that 

clave 
•  Exulting,  godlike,  in  its  youthful  might. 

The  moon  shone  fitful  down  in  shimmering  line. 
Her  own  Endymion  was  not  half  so  fair 

As  he  who  laughed  aloud,  to  lip  the  brine 
And  shake  the  sea-drops  from  his  glistening 
hair. 

Sweet  was  the  Syren's  voice,  yet  all  in  vain. 
To  lure  him  back,  she  smote  her  sounding 
shell. 
And  wreathed  her  snowy  arms;  unheard  the 
strain. 
Unseen  the  gesture,  and  unfelt  the  spell ; 

For  Hero's  glimmering  beacon  shone  to  guide. 
And  Hero's  whisper  trembled  in  his  ear. 

Though  long  the  watery  way,  and  fierce  the  tide. 
Ere  breath  and  sinew  failed,  the  goal  was 
near. 


But  still  the  wind  was  ft^hening,  and  the  den 
Swelled  np  in  whitening  surges,  broad  ana 
high. 
And  y^h^i  could  strength  'gainst  that  refiistlMi 
sweep. 
And  what  was  courage  good  for,  but  to  diet 

Thrice  did  the  choking  waters  o''^r  him  olose^- 
Athwart  the  moon,  a  driving  cloud  sped  on,— > 

Ere  it  had  passed,  a  score  of  bubbles  rose 
To  mark  the  wrinkled  wave->and  he 


gone. 

So  Hero  woke,  and  watched,  and  whiter  grew — 
The  beacon-fire  went  out  as  day  drew  nigh— 

And  on  the  woman's  cheek  a  deadlier  hoe 
Shone  cold  and  ghastly  in  the  morning  skj. 

The  dawn   flushed  up.     In  longer,  statdkr 
sweeep. 

Subsiding  to  their  rest,  the  waters  rolled; 
While  o'er  the  sobs  of  the  relenting  deep 

The  sunrise  flung  a  sheet  of  molten  gold. 

Another  mom  its  shining  promise  gave. 
Another  day  of  Light,  and  Life  in  stors; 

And  yet — a  corpse  was  on  the  dancing  waTe, 
A  woman's  heart  was  breaking  on  the  shm. 

She  saw,  and  stretched  her  arms :  ono  stiflsd 
moan. 
One  desperate  plunge— she  reached  Lettnder*! 
side; 
Cold  was  her  darling's  sleep— yet  not  alone- 
He  loved  and  battled — she  but  loved  anddM. 
— jProfcr'f  Magazine,  G.  W.  IL 


No  one  could  divine  to  what .  portion  of  tbs 
Christian  Church  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  the  aathor 
of  the  following  hymn,  belongs.  The  beating  of 
a  Christian  heart  pulsates 'through  everj  Una. 
Its  beauty,  sweetness,  and  lyrical  flow  hava 
never  been  surpassed. — Independeni. 

Since  o'er  Thy  footstool  here  below. 

Such  radiant  gems  are  strewn,     • 
0  !  what  magnificence  must  glow. 

My  God  1  about  Thy  throne  ! 
So  brilliant  her-  those  drops  of  light — 
There  the  full  ocean  rolls,  how  bright ! 

If  night's  blue  curtain  of  the  sky 

With  thousand  stars  inwrought. 
Hung  like  a  royal  canopy. 

With  glittering  diamonds  fraught — 
Be,  Lord,  Thy  temple's  outer  veil. 
What  splendor  at  the  shrine  must  dwell ! 

The  dazzling  san  at  noontide  hour. 

Forth  from  his  flaming  vase. 
Flinging  o'er  earth  the  golden  shower. 

Till  vale  and  mountain  blase — 
But  shows,  O  Lord  !  one  beam  of  THuni : 
What,  then,  the  day  tohtre  Thou  dosf  9hin€  i 

Ah !  how  shall  these  dim  eyes  endura 

That  noon  of  living  rays. 
Or  how  my  spirit,  so  impure. 

Upon  Thy  glory  gate? 
Anoint,  0  Lord  !  anoint  my  sight. 
And  robe  me  for  thai  worid  of  light. 
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Fnib  Th*  WrttalBMtn  Bnk*. 
THE  FOUR  EMPIRES.* 

Mtetllamoia  Popirt  m  Ikt  Ruuim  War.    Lon- 
dOD.     iefi4— 1665. 

Sm  Hamilton  Sktmoub  is  a,  great  diplo- 
matist. When  wc  reod  in  the  Blue  Books 
the  account  of  his  coDTereations  with  I  he 
Emperor  Nicholas,  we  coDgratulatedourselvrB 
on  the  doiterous  BUtesman  who  defended  he 
ably  the  cause  of  England  and  of  jualice.  A 
monstrous  Ahab  was  coveting  the  iineyat<l 
of  another  Naboth,  and  here  was  a  man  ami 
an  Englishman  who  could  see  through  },]•, 
wicked  designs,  and  eipose  and  baffle  thetn. 
As  if  in  these  kte  days  of  light  and  eiviliia- 
tion  the  appropriation  of  a  neighbor's  terrl- 
torj'  by  an  encroaching  power,  was  an  unheard 
enormity,  the  country  rang  with  outcries  ' 
robbery.  Colored  maps  filled  the  shop  win- 
dows, showing  iJio  provinces  which  during 
the  last  century  had  been  torn  from  Turkey 
by  the  Czars;  and  in  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  right  we  painted  the  conflict  to  our- 
•elves  as  a  war  between  dviUiation  and  bsa- 
barism.  The  armies  of  Russia  were  a  second 
swarm  of  Vandals  and  Goths,  menacbg  Eu- 
rope with  a  return  to  medieval  darkncBB,  and 
Constantinople  was  to  be  the  first  sacrifice. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  Irishman  on  hia  trial 
for  felony  who  brought  witnesses  to  speak 
for  his  character.  They  bore  their  testimony 
but  too  efiectiTcly— the  catalogue  of  the  nowl 
virtues  which  were  attributed  to  him  so  per-  ! ! 
pleied  his  imagination  that  he  eried  out  i;i 
Court,  "  My  lord,  if  I  had  but  known  what  J 
was,  I  would  not  have  done  it ! "  Something 
of  this  sort  the  Turks  must  have  felt  when 
they  found  themselves  treated  by  the  presB 
of  Europe  OS  holding  the  advanced  post  of 
emliiBlion.  and  lauded  b  Cabinets  as  the 
representatives  of  progress.  «  No  nation  u 
the  world,''  said  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  had  in  the  last  twenty 
years  made  so  great  advances."  True  that 
the  bestiaUly  of  sodal  life  in  Constantinople  ' 
•  Allhough  wp  do  not  aiMnt  to  aU  iha  statfi- 
mants  inJ  views  conlsined  la  IbU  article,  we 
gMU-nveMj.rc(^»n  toth.  ophiioiuof  onr»ble 
subject  of  .ucb  acknowledg;^  ^Oeaf^tniaat. 
mount  imiJortancD  u  Is  th»t  of  the  "Easten  qaes- 


could  be  parallelled  only  in  the  worst  days  of 
Imperisl  Rome — true,  that  atone  in  that  one 
Biiot  [n  Europe  the  slate-maiiet  was  open- 
true  that  the  Turkish  Pashas  filled  their  se- 
mgiioa  with  ths  daughters  voluntarily  offered 
iiy  tlioM.  other  championa  of  freedom,  the 
f■ircnn^i[,n  chiefs,  and  that  the  trade  was  only 
(hfckirl  by  Russian  cruisers— true  that  Aai- 
nliL-  liirkey  was  a  wilderness  i warm bg  with 
briciiiLdh.  that  life  and  property  were  for  the 
mo^l  jMrt  insecure  a  mile  beyond  the  walls 
I'f  a  loHM,  that  the  administration  of  justice 
was  iniquity,  that  if  there  was  honesty  any 
nficrc  it  was  among  the  poor,  and  that  rank 
mdWlkny  ascended  inacorrespondingratia 
No  matter!  It  was  for  the  interest  of  Europe 
that  the  Turks  should  keep  the  keys  of  the  ■ 
Dflrdonellee.  It  was  for  the  btereat  of  de- 
cency that  they  should  seem  to  deserve  their 
position.  Ministers  therefore  imagined  ex- 
ccilenties  for  them  tosapplytho  lacking  r»- 
ai;t)-.  the  sympathies  of  the  nation  were 
nuH-d  eoaUy  for  a  weak  people  atruggling 
nrqunlly  for  their  liberties,  and  England 
irt'iv  itself  mto  the  quarrel  with  an  enthu- 
ciMn  r..i-  justjoo  and  right  almost  rcmbding 
ii.-ij.-iiinine  persons  of  the  days  oi  the  early 
hnMiaiw"who  were  all  of  one  heart  and 

Wht-n  the  nnoniint^  was  analysed,  ele- 
ents  were  found  mdeed  in  the  composition 
1.  ^.cetdbgly  homogeneous.  The  Repuh- 
'^nnetfd    thaf  at  tlia  4t»*  .... _■  .. 
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licans  espoeted  that  at  the  first  cannon-shot 
ilio  spirit  (jf  1848  would  tevire  agam,  Mi>4. 
crnie  I.iljtrals  still  resented  the  oppression- of 
r^lurkl.  Nicholas  had  assisted  the  Austrian* 
In  crusli  llungary.and  those  who  desired-rev- 
olutiori  ill  (Jermany  and  Italy,  and  those  who 
saw  in  a  ....nstitutionaJ  system  like  our  own 
iheiinly  pi.'rmanent  bulwark  against  revolu- 
tion. U-,kt-d  alike  to  SI.  Petersbuig  as  the 
"ronj;li(.[.i  of  despotiam,  from  which  Borlin 
id  Vii'Tiiia,  and  the  petty  priocea  of  the 
..lallefstalea  alike  derived  their  iiMpiration. 
Kassuth  had  appealed  to  EngkMid  b  behalf 
It!  lliL'  "  nationalitiea,''  and  bad  fiuled;  but 
the  great  body  of  the  mid&  classes,  who 
would  nut  muntenaDoe  insuneetion,  whkh 
threBtciicd  to  become  ■  war  against  property 
were  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  ahoviag 
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that  they  would  strike  for  liberty  in  an  ortho- 
dox manner;  they  believed  that  if  Russia 
was  seriously  weakened,  the  despotic  sove- 
reigns would  be  compelled  to  modify  their 
governments.  So  far  the  interest  was  rather 
political  than  diplomatic.  Formerly  we  were 
the  champions  of  Turkey ;  but  in  reality  we 
were  fighting  for  European  freedom. 

But,  again,  there  were  the  statesmen  to 
whom  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constan- 
tinople was  the  hereditary  bugbear.  As 
the  restorer  of  order,  as  the  vindicator  of 
legitimate  government  against  revolution, 
Russia  would  be  tolerated  and  applauded; 
but  in  possession  of  the  Dardanelles,  Russia 
would  command  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  pos- 
session of  Turkey  she  would  stretch  her 
swelling  influence  to  the  Indus.  The  bal- 
ance of  power  would  be  compromised ;  our 
Eastern  Empire  would  be  rendered  insecure. 

Finally,  there  were  the  philosophers  who 
were  weary  of  peace,  who  believed  that  the 
ancient  English  virtues  were  stagnating,  who 
saw  in  war  (so  that  it  was  just,  or  could  be 
imagined  to  be  just)  a  grand  spirit  of  moral 
regeneration,  an  electric  power  which  would 
turn  "  the  snub-nosed  rogue "  behind  the 
counter  into  a  hero,  and  **  his  cheating  yard 
wand  "  into  a  champion's  sword.  These  were 
the  feelings  which  were  working  in  England 
beyond  those  which  were  provoked  by  the 
immediate  .mission  of  Prince  Mensohikoff, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Pruth,  vague  all  of 
them,  and  irreconcilable — able  for  the  mo- 
ment to  rouse  the  nation  to  enormous  effort ; 
yet  containing  in  their  very  indefiniteness  the 
seeds  of  their  own  ultimate  disappointment 
Every  one  was  looking  to  uncertain  possibili- 
ties. We  knew  as  little  what  was  really  at- 
tainable as  what  we  really  desired.  Finland 
was  to  be  restored  to  Sweden,  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  to  the  Turks.  When  Russia  was 
driven  back  fxom  the  seaboard,  when  her 
fortresses  were  in  ruins,  and  her  fleets  de- 
stroyed, then  only  a  condescending  Edin- 
burgh Review  would  consent  that  she  might 
be  spared  from  annihilation. 

Perhaps  the  educated  statesmen  only  saw 
their  way  with  clearness,  as  they  only  in  any 
sense  can  be  said  to  have  gained  their  object. 
To  them  the  hope  of  the  multitude  was  the 
principal  alarm,  and  driven  into  this  war  re- 
luctantly, they  were  resolved  at  least  so  to 
manage  it  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  should 
be  held  from  breaking.    Liberty  in  a  vague 
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sense  was  a  convenient  watchword,  but  liberty 
in  the  concrete  was  anarchy  and  aoctalism. 
In  a  war  of  freedom  Hungary  would  have 
been  the  ally  whom  we  should  have  naturaUy 
sought,  and  Austria  would  have  been  oox 
ifatural  enemy ;  the  theatre  of  the  campaigD 
would  have  been  in  Poland,  where  Russia 
could  be  wounded  to  the  quick.  But  freedom 
was  the  one  especial  thing  which  was  not  tc 
be  fought  for,  and  therefore  Hungary  was  i^ 
nored  except  as  a  province  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  Austria  was  courted  for  an  ally  vrith 
a  passion  which  the  most  manifest  double 
dealing  failed  to  repress.  The  war  was  car* 
ried  to  the  Crimea,  w)iich,  if  we  conquered, 
we  could  not  continue  ourselves  to  hold, 
which  the  Tartar  population  could  not  defend, 
and  which  equally  we  could  not  restore  to 
the  Sultan.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  objects  at 
which  we  were  aiming,  the  soldiers  before 
Sebastoppl  wrote  that  no  one  seemed  to 
know  for  what  or  for  whom  we  were  contend- 
ing, trusting  only  that  it  was  not  for  the 
Turks ;  while  to  the  rest  of  the  world  we 
presented  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a 
free  people  in  alliance  with  two  despots,  and 
fighting  for  a  third  in  the  supposed  cause  of 
liberty.  These  anomalies  at  the  outset  were 
invisible  in  the  enthusiastic  hopes  in  which 
we  were  indulging ; — while  the  struggle  pro- 
ceeded we  were  absorbed  in  the  excitement 
of  its  details.  But  now,  as  we  look  back 
from  the  second  year  of  peace,  we  are  able 
more  calmly  to  examine  our  gains  and  losses, 
and  see  how  far  our  dreams  are  realised; 
how  far  the  better  interests  of  the  world  hxwe 
received  substantial  advantage. 

Before  entering  on  the  calculation,  how- 
ever, let  it  be  at  once  allowed  that  the  war, 
aflcr  the  form  which  the  Turkish  question  as- 
sumed in  the  mission  of  Prince  Menschikofl^ 
had  become  unavoidable.  Although  in  £ng^ 
land  there  was  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
ultra-revolutionists  on  the  Continent,  the  no- 
lent  reaction  of  1849  created  a  lively  disap- 
pointment. When  the  confusion  subsided  we 
had  expected  that  the  foreign  governments 
would  have  settled  down  into  some  mild  kind. 
of  liberalism.  In  the  place  of  it  we  saw  the 
few  constitutions  which  had  been  painfully 
labored  together  lacerated  on  the  points  of 
bayonets.  The  close  of  thg  convulsions  in 
Hungary  formed  an  especial  claim  upon  ut  { 
the  Hungarians  having  been  crushed  not  in 
any  attempt  at  establishing  novel  schemes  of 
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government,  but  in  defence  of  their  own 
hereditary  laws.  By  their  gallantry  the 
Magyars  had  won  their  cause  against  heavy 
odds,  and  in  the  crisis  of  the  victory  Russia 
had  stepped  in  with  overwheming  force,  and 
had  given  them  over,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  Austrian  revenge.  Not  contented  with  the 
success'  of  this  injustice,  the  Courts  of  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Vienna  demanded  the  sur^ 
render  of  the  patriot  leaders  who  had  taken 
re^ge  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  Sultan  (it 
was  the  one  honest  act  of  his  reign)  earned 
our  ^espect  by  daring  their  anger,  and  refus- 
ing. On  the  first  hint  of  the  employment  of 
force  against  him,  the  English  fleet  had  been 
ordered  to  the  Dardanelles  in  his  support, 
and  had  the  Northern  Powers  persevered,  the 
war  would  have  broken  out  five  years  sooner, 
as  different  in  form  from  that  out  of  which 
we  have* now  emerged,  as  unquestionably  it 
would  have  been  different  in  its  results.  The 
crinis  passed  away,  but  the  feeling  which  had 
been  excited  remained,  and  on  a  fresh  spirit 
of  aggression  being  manifested  by  Nicholas, 
the  regard  which  Abdul  Mcdjid  had  eajmed 
by  his  courage,  coupled  with  a  vague  dread 
of  Russian  preponderance,  roused  a  temper 
both  in  France  and  England  which  Louis 
Napoleon's  Government  could  not  have  ven- 
tured to  defy,  and  which  no  living  English 
statesman  would  have  been  allowed  to  resist. 
We  might  have  bowed  to  the  judgment  of  a 
Peel  or  a  Wellington — Aberdeen  and  Glad- 
stone, Cobden  and  Lord  John  Russell  only 
shattered  their  reputation  in  a  useless  oppo- 
sition. 

We  accept  the  war,  therefore,  as  our  own 
work :  nor  in  general  need  we  quarrel  with 
the  conduct  of  it  Quite  possibly  it  was  di- 
rected to  the  objects  which  were  alone  ob- 
tainable ;  or  if  obtainable,  were  alone  to  be 
desired.  Quite  possibly,  if  we  had  gone  to 
work  in  the  style  which  would  have  pleased 
Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  we  should  have  let 
loose  a  spirit  of  mere  anarchy  and  desola- 
tion. Wh^  the  circumstances  had  once  ar- 
rived at  the  position  which  we  allowed  them 
to  assume,  we  can  allow  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  managed  reasonably  well;  we 
fought  because  we  could  not  avoid  fighting ; 
we  made  peace  at  the  earliest  moment  at 
which  a  tolerable  peace  eould  be  exacted. 

Letting  the  facts,  therefore,  pass  so  far  as 
open  to  no  just  question,  we  may  sum  up  the 
results  without  blaming  either  ounelvee  or 


others  if  those  results  shall  pot  appear  as 
much  to  our  advantage  as  we  might  desire. 
And  first,  it  is  quite  clear  that  nothing  has 
been  gained  for  Uie  nationalities  or  for  Euro- 
pean liberty.  Russia  may  be  weakened,  but 
Austria  is  stronger  than  ever,  and  the  petty 
despots  who  rest  upon  her ;  the  dungeons  of 
Naples  are  still  thronged,  and  the  paltriest 
wretch  who  disgraces  a  European  throne  can 
defy  with  impunity  the  united  remonstrances 
of  England  and  France.  The  Germans  be- 
lieved that  if  the  Northern  Autocrat  could  be 
crippled,  the  Dukes  and  Princes  would  re- 
store the  constitutions — but  their  hopes  de- 
ceived them ;  while  Lombardy  still  languishes 
in  chains — still  looks  to  the  poniard  as  the 
only  possible  deliverance.  Nor  again  can 
the  enthusiasts  be  altogether  satisfied  who 
prophesied  to  themselves  a  mighty  moral  re- 
generation of  England  from  thp  revival  of 
war.  On  the  one  hand  the  Browns  and  the 
Camerons,  the  Pauls  and  the  Strahans,  have 
shown  no  symptoms  of  repentance.  Bank- 
ing accoimts  continue  to  be  cooked ;  chicory 
has  not  disappeared  out  of  oiur  coffee,  nor 
devils-dust  out  of  our  calicoes.  The  inde- 
pendent electors  as  little  looked  for  heroes  to 
represent  them  in  April,  1857,  as  in  July, 
1852.  That  which  was  crooked  is  crooked 
still ;  and  that  which  was  righteous  is  righte- 
ous stilL  We  saw,  also,  that  the  expected 
regeneration  was  not  so  univers|dly  needed. 
The  heart  of  the  country  rung  sound  at  the 
first  stroke.  The  young  loungers  of  the  bar- 
racks and  the  ball-room  endured  the  first 
winter  in  the  Crimea  vrith  the  same  coiurage- 
ous  simplicity  which  their  fathers  showed  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  young  Indian  officers, 
who  have  been  accused  of  caring  only  for 
their  cigar  and  their  billiard  cues,  are  show- 
ing a  quiet  gallantry  in  this  present  dreadful 
mutiny  which  makes  our  ears  tingle  with  ad- 
miration. But  as  they  are  acting  now  they 
would  have  acted  ten  years  ago-^the  sup- 
posed degeneracy  was  but  skin  deep.  En- 
thusiasm, now,  as  ever,  has  been  mistaken 
alike  in  its  understanding  of  the  present,  and 
its  expectations  of  the  future. 

When  we  torn  firom  dreams  to  reaEiy,  we 
are  on  soonder  ground.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  when  the  English  Government  declined 
to  enter  upon  any  secret  understanding  with 
respect  to  Turkey,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in- 
tended to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.    To  Sir  Hamilton  Seymoor  he  dit- 
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claimed  an  intention  of  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople ;  but  no  doubt  he  was 
resolved  to  interfere  more  and  more  in  the 
administration  of  the  Turkish  Empire — to 
convert  the  Sultan  into  a  helpless  dependant, 
preparatory  to  ultimate  absorption.  He  was 
foiled  by  a  coalition  which  he  believed  impos- 
sible, and  himself  having  been  killed  by  anx- 
iety and  disappointment,  his  successor  has 
been  compelled  to  accept  a  peace  which  drives 
him  back  from  the  Danube ;  the  military  re- 
sources, which  it  had  cost  the  labor  of  gen- 
erations to  accumulate,  are  for  the  present 
crippled,  and  any  attempt  at  a  renewal  of  the 
same  game  has  been  rendered  impossible* 
perhaps  for  another  quarter  of  a  century. 
Great  nations  rally  rapidly  indeed  from  mili- 
tary exhaustion.  Little  more  than  forty 
years  ago  France  was  a  chained  captive  at 
the  feet  of  Europe ;  hor  capital  twice  occu- 
pied by  invading  armies;  her  last  recruits 
drawn  in  vain  from  her  exhausted  provinces 
— ^powerless,  prostrate,  and  crushed.  In 
1857  she  is  again  the  leading  power  of  the 
world.  We  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
the  weakness  to  which  we  have  reduced  Rus- 
sia. Nevertheless,  we  may  feel  sanguine  that 
she  has  received  a  check  which  for  the  pres- 
ent will  be  effective.  On  the  principles  on 
which  the  balance  of  power  is  now  main- 
tained, we  have  achieved  a  real  victory,  with 
which  we  have  a  right  to  be  satisfied.  We 
must  not  exaggerate  or  expect  to  maintain 
all  that  we  have  gained.  Sebastopol  is  in 
ruins,  and  Russia  is  bound  by  treaty  not  to 
rebuild  the  fortifications,  or  to  re-establish 
the  Euxine  fleet  For  a  certain  number  of 
years  these  stipulations  will  be  observed :  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are,  and 
must  be,  temporary.  Again  and  again  re- 
strictions of  this  kind  have  been  imposed  by 
the  European  nations  on  each  other ;  but  an 
unvarying  experience  shows  that  in  the  long 
run  powerful  governments  cannot  be  coerced 
in  their  own  dominions,  as  to  the  number  of 
cannon  which  they  will  mount  upon  their 
walls  or  the  number  of  ships  which  they  will 
Qiaintain  in  their  harbors.  Circumstances 
change ;  new  dangers  rise ;  new  coalitions  are 
formed;  and,  on  the  watch  as  they  always 
must  be  for  an  escape  from  conditions  galling 
to  their  pride,  they  cannot  long  be  at  a  loss 
for  an  opportunity.  Sebastopol,  we  may  as- 
sure ourselves,  wUl  again  resume  its  armor; 
its  docks  will  again  be  cleared  t  again  a  fleet 
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will  float  upon  its  waters,  and  when  the  step- 
pes are  crossed  by  railroads,  and  when  in  a 
few  days,  without  exhaustion,  the  armies  of 
the  Empire  can  be  poured  into  the  Crimea, 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  18'  will 
scarcely  be  repeated.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
gained  something.  The  settlement  at  the 
Conferences  of  Paris  will  not  be  disturbed 
while  the  present  order  of  Europe  remains. 
How  long  that  order  will  remain  is  another 
question.  The  revolutions  of  1848  showed 
by  how  frail  a  tenure  it  is  held ;  and  while  on 
this  side  of  the  question  the  uncertainty  is  so 
considerable,  collateral  considerations  are, 
perhaps,  of  greater  importance  than  the  im- 
mediate conditions  of  the  Peace.  England 
in  its  relations  with  Russia,  must  look  not  to 
Constantinople  only,  or  the  provinces  on  the 
Danube,  but  to  Ispahan,  to  Cabul,  to  Pekin, 
perhaps  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  perhaps 
to  the  English  ChanneL  Let  us  see  there- 
fore, how,  in  these  other  respects,  we  stand 
towards  her,  and  how  far  her  enmity,  which 
we  have  preferred  to  her  friendship,  is  likely 
to  be  of  moment  to  us. 

The  Russians,  though  our  rivals  in  the 
East,  had  in  Europe,  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  been  our  surest  allies.  At  the  coup 
d^itat  in  Paris,  it  was  expected  that  Louis 
Napoleon  might  turn  against  us :  an  attack 
upon  England  is  a  card  of  popularity  which 
any  French  Government  may  well  be  tempted 
to  play.  Waterloo  is  not  'forgotten  by  the 
French  army ;  even  now,  in  tlds  last  wedL, 
when  **  the  medal  of  St.  Helena "  has  been 
distributed  among  the  sundving  soldiers  of 
the  Imperial  campaigns,  we  may  see  an 
evidence  that  the  uncle's  exile  is  not  for- 
gotten by  the  nephew.  But  Louis  Napoleon 
knew,  and  we  knew,  that  the  first  stroke 
which  was  aimed  at  England  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  revival  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  the  odds  would  be  too  heavy  to  contend 
against  Louis  Napoleon  has,  perhaps,  learnt 
that  peace  with  us  is  more  profitable  than 
the  paltry  glory  which  might  be  gained  m 
attempts  to  avenge  Waterloo ;  but  neither  he, 
nor  any  Government  by  whom  he  may  be, 
superseded  or  followed,  need  now  entertain 
the  same  alarms ;  we  shall  fight  our  battle 
with  France  single^anded,  if  we  have  to  fight 
it  at  all.  And  again,  the  Freodi  may  have 
no  thought  of  striking  ns^  hot  if  they  do,  we 
have  the  satis&ction  of  knowing  that  we  have 
smroidered  the  frienddup  of  a  Govezmnent 
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whicli  alone  in  Europe  (if  we  except  our  own) 
is  in  no  danger  of  an  overthrow;  while  the 
alliance  which  we  retain  with  a  nation  notori- 
ously capricious — with  a  ruler  whose  tenure 
of  power  may  perish  as  it  rose,  and  whose 
policy,  at  best,  will  hardly  survive  his  life,  did 
not  require  any  such  sacrifice.  When  the 
war  broke  out  we  flattered  ourselves  with  a 
prospect  of  insurrections  of  oppressed  serfs, 
of  legions  deserting,  and  provinces  rising  in 
revolt :  the  house  of  Romanoff  stood  firm 
through  a  trial  of  unexampled  severity;  Pole 
and  Muscovite  united  in  a  rivalry  of  loyalty; 
the  Georgian  levies  were  among  the  most 
faithful  of  the  soldiers  of  Mouravieff.  Whether 
it  was  from  superstition  or  from  cowardice — 
whether  from  national  pride  or  gratitude 
towards  a  Government  which  is  substantially 
sound  and  just,  at  all  events,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  proof  that  the  rulers  of  Russia  ^ed 
fear  nothing  from  the  disloyalty  of  their  sub- 
jects or  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  most  remote 
countries  which  they  have  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence. As  much  as  this  will  scarcely  be  said 
for  the  position  of  our  present  ally;  and  in 
courting  the  friendship  of  Louis  Ne^poleon, 
we  have  but  partially  acquired  the  friendship 
of  France.  Engaged  as  we  have  been  in  a 
good  cause,  we  need  not  perhaps  much  con- 
cern ourselves  with  such  considerations ;  yet 
we  have  learnt  many  other  things  with  re- 
spect to  the  Russians  which  have  corrrected 
extravagant  impressions,  and  have  taught  us, 
however  inevitable  their  conduct  had  made 
the  change,  to  regret  the  terms  in  which  we 
have  placed  ourselves  towards  her.  Not- 
withstanding the  result  of  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopol,  they  have  not  suffered  in  military 
prestige.  We  anticipated  at  the  outset  far 
easier  work  than  we  found.  It  was  thought 
a  light  thing  when  our  fleets  first  sailed  to 
lay  Cronstadt  in  ashes,  and  pound  to  atoms 
the  plaster  defences  of  the  great  arsenal  of 
the  Euxine.  The  whole  power  of  England 
and  France,  supported  passively  by  Austria, 
and  actively  by  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  suc- 
ceeded, with  their  communications  secure  and 
raj)id,  with  every  advantage  for  procuring 
suj)plies,  in  partially  conquering  a  single 
stron<;hold.  It  was  a  great  victory,  but  it 
was  achieved  at  a  cost  to  England  alone  of 
eighty  millions  of  money,  and  perhaps  fifty 
thousand  lives.  If  any  admirer  of  Russia 
had  foretold  beforehand  that  she  would  be 
capable  of  a  defence  so  desperate,  we  should 
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have  laughed  to  scorn  to  extravagant  a 
prophecy.  She  has  shown  that  on  her  own 
ground,  even  at  its  extremity,  where  she  is  at 
greatest  disadvantage,  she  has  a  power  of 
resistance  which  the  strongest  nations  must 
respect ;  while  Mouravieff^s  army  in  Georgia, 
supported  (notwithstanding  that  the  com- 
munication through  the  Black  Sea  was  cut 
off)  in  so  high  a  degree  of  efficiency,  was  a 
proof  of  the  immense  efforts  of  which  she  was 
capable.  The  world  has  seen  that  she  is 
weaker  than  France,  England,  and  Austria 
united ;  but  neither  East  nor  West  expected 
to  find  her  otherwise.  Undisputably,  we 
have  learnt  to  form  a  better  measure  of  Rus- 
sians strength.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
been  forced  to  modify  materially  our  con- 
ceptions of  Russian  barbarism.  When  the 
Tiger  was  wrecked  at  Odessa,  her  crew,  it 
was  thought,  would  be  sent  to  the  mines  of 
Siberia,  or  would  be  sold  as  slaves.  Lieute- 
nant Royer  found  himself  treated  rather  as  a 
guest  than  as  a  conquered  enemy ;  and  the 
English  prisoners  have  given  but  one  account 
of  the  courtesy  with  which  they  were  enter- 
tained. The  officers  who,  in  the  Crimea  or 
elsewhere,  came  in  personal  contact  with 
Russians,  n^ver  speak  of  them  except  with 
regard  as  gentlemen,  and  vrith  respect  as 
soldiers. 

We  have  learnt  something  ofbur  enemies: 
we  have  learnt  something,  also,  of  our 
friends.  The  cause  of  Turkey  against  Russia 
will  hardly  again  be  described  as  the  cause 
of  civilization  against  barbarism;  and  the 
progress  of  which  we  heard  was  a  progress 
of  rottenness.  We  went  to  war  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey.  A  free  sovereign,  we 
said,  was  not  to  be  dictated  to  in  his  own 
dominions,  nor  Turkish  magistrates  to  take 
orders  from  foreigners.  But  with  all  Qur  elo- 
quence wa  could  not  alter  the  facts.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  was  right :  the  sick  man 
was  truly  sick,  helpless,  jncapable.  The  in- 
dependent sovereign  exists  only  by  the  will 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  other  Powers : 
he  has  now  five  masters  instead  of  one,  and 
is  at  this  moment  five  times  more  a  slave — 
five  times  more  under  the  dominion  of  foreign 
dictation  than  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
submitted  to  the  exactions  of  Menschikofil 
God  forbid  lb  t  it  should  be  otherwise !  It 
is  the  only  chai;ce  to  save  him  from  instant 
dissolution ;  but  the  power  of  such  support 
is  possible  only  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  cor- 
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ruption.  The  end  will  come,  and  come 
speedily ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  very  questions  which 
Nicholas  proposed,  and  come  without  delay 
to  an  understanding  on  the  steps  which  are 
to  be  pursued  when  the  catastrophe  is  upon 
lis. 

We  cannot  see  as  yet  what  those  steps  will 
he  i  but  there  are  already  no  obscure  indica- 
tions of  the  direction  which  they  will  follow. 
The  influence  of  England  at  Constantinople 
is  less  than  it  was  before  the  war ;  the  influ- 
ence of  France  is  immeasurably  greater. 
The  French  threw  us  into  shadow  at  Sebasto- 
pol ;  and  the  failure  at  Kars,  glorious  as  it 
was,  yet  was  still  a  failure,  and  the  credit  of 
it  rests  with  us.  And  again,  the  French  and 
the  Russians  are  manifestly  drawing  to- 
gether :  the  Porte,  in  spite  6f  its  own  will 
and  ours,  is  forced  to  bow  to  their  dictation, 
and  the  division  of  the  sick  man's  eflects 
which  was  offered  by  Nicholas  to  England, 
and  honorably  refused  by  her,  will  take  place 
at  last ;  and,  perhaps,  in  some  indirect  way 
not  to  our  neighbor's  disadvantage. 

To  us,  at  least,  neither  the  war  nor  its  con- 
sequences will  have  brought  any  benefit  ade- 
quate to  our  sacrifice.  It  would  be  well  if  it 
had  brought  us  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
Others,  however,  will  carry  off"  the  prize ;  we 
have  to  pay  the  cost,  and  bear  the  burden. 
The  Persian  war  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
rupture  with  Russia ;  and  if  it  be  true  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  Bengal  rebellion, 
Herat,*  after  all,  is  not  to  be  surrendered, 
who  can  tell  into  what  expense  and  diflficulty 
this  may  again  plunge  us.  Commissioner 
Yeh  doubtless  was  not  set  on  to  insult  us  by 
agents  from  St.  Petersburg ;  but  the  Russians 
have  had  an  embassy  at  Pekin :  the  Chinese 
know  that  the  two  great  Western  Powers 
with  whom  they  most  are  brought  in  contact 
have  been  fighting,  and  they  have  heard  the 
Russian  version  ofxhe  issue.  They  know 
that  the  English  were  beaten  at  Petropaul- 
owski — they  have  heard  of  the  retreat  firom 
Castries  Bay :  they  know,  or  hope,  that  in 
defying  England  they  may  count  on  Russia 
for  a  friend,  and  the  expectation  may  well 
have  encouraged  them  to  give  vent  to  their 
hatred  of  us.  Lastly,  although  we  should  &s 
little  expect  to  find  traces  of  direct  Muscovite 
intrigue  in  Bengal  as  at  Canton,  yet  we  should 

^  At  present,  however,  report  says  that  the  sur- 
render has  been  completed. 
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doubt  as  little  that  the  spent  force  of  the 
struggle  in  the  Euxine  was  felt  upon  the 
Ganges.  The  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  we  now 
know  to  have  been  long  meditated :  if  they 
intended  to  rise  against  us,  they  musi  have 
looked  forward  for  years  past  (our  own  fears 
must  have  taught  them  to  do  it)  to  a  Russian 
invasion  as  their  best  opportunity ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  masters  whom  they  hated 
were  actually  at  war  with  Russia,  the  accounts 
of  our  sufferings  and  difficulties  in  the  Crimea 
which  were  as  rife  in  the  Indian  press  as  in 
our  own,  may  have  shown  them  that  we  were 
as  liable  as  the  rest  of  mankind  to  misfortune, 
and  may  have  assisted  easily  to  stimulate 
their  restlessness.  Of  this,  at  least,  we  may 
be  sure,  that  if  it  was  understood  in  the  East 
that  Russia  and  England,  instead  of  enemies, 
were  cordial  friends — that  they  recognized 
each  other's  position,  and  would  assist  each 
other  in  difficulties,->-the  imagination  of  re- 
sistance or  rebellion  would  be  quenched  in 
the  certainty  of  its  hopelessness. 

We  are  able  to  cope  with  our  difficulties : 
we  shall  crush  the  miserable  Bengalese,  who 
have  dishonored  humanity  by  their  ferocity. 
We  shall  exact  an  expiation  for  their  crimes, 
at  the  tale  of  which  their  children's  children 
will  quake.  The  Shah  of  Persia  will  repent 
if  he  trifle  with  his  treaties.  The  Chinese 
can  be  compelled  to  make  tenfold  restitution 
for  the  burnt  factories  at  Canton.  We  un- 
derstand the  measure  of  our  power.  Yet 
the  sufferings  which  we  have  endured,  and 
shall  endure  before  the  work  is  finished — the 
punishment  which  we  shall  inflict,  falling  un- 
equally as  it  must  fall  on  innocent  as  well 
as  guilty,  even  the  crimes  themselves  which 
we  must  revenge — these  are  no  light  things, 
to  be  dismissed  with  indifference.  The  eighty 
millions  of  money  buried  in  thb  mud  at 
Balaclava,  which  have  bought  so  imperfect 
results  for  us,  would  have  covered  India  vnth 
a  meshwork  of  railways.  We  are  compelled 
to  ask  whether,  after  all,  these  results,  or 
others  far  better,  might  not  have  been  arrived 
at  by  another  road ;  or,  if  the  past  was  in- 
evitable, whether  for  the  future  some  wiser 
policy  may  not  be  devised  ?  A  wiser  policy 
— perhaps  we  ought  to  say  at  once,  not  the 
policy  of  the  Peace  Society,  which  might 
answer  reasonably  in  the  Millennium,  when 
all  things  are  to  go  well  of  themselves,  but 
which  while  men  are  the  half-brutes  which  we 
find  them  ib  a  dream  of  imbecility. 
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When  the  Crystal  Palace  was  opened  in 
Hyde  Park,  all  nations,  it  was  supposed,  were 
meeting  there  in  a  new  spirit.  The  race  was 
no  longer  to  be  to  the  strong,  but  to  the  skil- 
ful and  the  industrious.  Cannon  were  to  be 
melted  into  steam-engines,  and  bayonets 
twisted  into  reaping-machines.  As  we  passed 
under  the  gleaming  aisles,  we  were  entering 
the  temple  of  a  ne>wera.  Enlightened  self- 
interest  was  to  work  a  revolution  where  the 
Gospel  had  failed.  How  has  the  vain  imag- 
ination withered !  The  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  come 
down  in  the  battle  whirlwind — distress  of 
nations,  and  perplexity.  The  Angel  of  Jus- 
tice, to  whom  alone  it  is  given  to  introduce 
order  into  this  j)lanet,  is  painted,  in  one  hand 
witli  the  balance,  in  the  other — not  with  elo- 
quent persuasion,  and  reason,  and  commer- 
cial interests,  and  collective  wisdom — ^but 
with  the  sword.  The  voluble  lips  of  the 
peace  prophets  are  for  a  time  close.  We  have 
no  leisure  in  these  stern  days  for  sentimental 
folly,  which  must  be  content  to  wait  for  a 
fairer  occasion. 

Well,  then,  let  us  look,  at  any  rate,  at  the  facts 
as  they  really  are ;  and  if  we  commence  with  a 
broad  sweep,  we  shall  return  again  upon  our 
subject  with  a  clearer  understanding  of  its  bear- 
ings. The  Turkish  question  is  part  of  the 
Asiatic  question  j  the  Asiatic  question  is  part 
of  one  which  is  wide  as  the  world.  Turn 
fvhere  we  will  in  Asia,  from  Constantinople 
to  Pekin,  we  see  everywhere  but  one  pheno- 
menon— a  swift  and  absolute  social  dissolu- 
tion. Oriental  governments,  Oriental  society, 
Oriental  religions,  are  giving  way  from  inter- 
nal weakness  and  pressure  from  without.  Of 
any  principle  of  internal  organizing  life  there 
is  no  symptom  anywhere.  Brahminism, 
Buddhism,  Parseeism,  either  linger  as  shad- 
ows or  as  horrid  and  hideous  superstitions. 
Mahometanism,  which  in  the  sixth  century 
rode  over  the  earth  as  a  purifying  power,  has 
corrupted,  like  the  creed  which  it  displaced, 
retaining  nothing  of  its  old  self  except  fero- 
city and  fanaticism.  Even  China,  whose  con- 
stitution had  reached  its  maturity  in  the  days 
of  I*ericles,  and  has  preserved  itself  un- 
changed for  more  than  twenty  centuries,  is 
failing  and  disintegrating  at  last.  In  a  few 
more  years,  the  ruin  will  be  complete.  So  it 
has  been  with  half  of  the  human  race ;  with 
the  other  half  the  expansion  and  growth  have 
been  no  less  marvelou4.    Four  centuries  ago. 
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the  Mahometans  divided  the  Spanish  Penin*' 
sula  with  the  princes  of  Castile  and  Portu- 
gal. The  Russians  were  but  one  of  the  un« 
numbered  races  who  shared  the  plains  of 
Tartary;  the  French  hardly  defended  their 
independence  against  England  and  Bur* 
gundy ;  and  the  English  could  call  their  owa 
but  half  a  narrow  island,  and  their  number 
scarcely  perhaps  exceeded  the  present  popula- 
tion of  a  first-class  Chinese  city.  The  forest 
tree,  if  it  break  down,  will  become  a  heap  of 
earth  and  dust:  the  single  acorn,  if  it  be 
alive,  will  expand  into  the  oak ;  if  necessary, 
it  will  people  the  world  with  oaks.  The 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  spread  east 
and  west,  and  founded  empires.  The  Rus- 
sians, taking  root  round  Moscow,  formed  afi 
it  were  an  expanding  circle  of  firm  ground 
in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  anarchy, 
and  grew  and  conquered  it.  The  English 
and  French  stretched  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
contended  for  North  America;  and  the 
result  of  this  conflict,  which  neither  foresaw, 
has  been  the  creation  of  a  new  Power  equal 
in  strength  to  either.  They  went  eastward, 
and  struggled  fur  Hindostan.  If  there  Eng- 
land prevailed,  France  has  been  indemnified 
by  another  conquest  in  another  continent, 
and  has  formed  in  Northern  Africa  an  outlet 
for  her  energies  little  less  splendid  than  our 
own.  Thus  we  have  all  gone  forward,  some- 
times as  enemies,  always  as  rivals,  yet  with 
ever  accelerating  speed.  The  Spaniards  have 
fallen  out  of  the  race,  but  their  place  has 
been  taken  by  the  Americans;  and  it  may 
now  be  said  that  the  control  of  the  future 
fortunes  of  mankind,  and  the  ultimate  em 
pire  over  them,  lies  between  France,  Russia, 
the  United  States,  and  ourselves.  We  have 
accused  each  other  of  ambition,  of  aggres- 
sion; we  have  watched  one  another  with 
anxious  jealousy;  we  have  looked  eagerly 
for  the  mote  in  our  neighbors'  eyes,  careless 
altogether  whether  the  beam  was  in  our  own; 
or,  again,  we  have  talked  vaguely  of  "  mani- 
fest destinies,"  or  "  designs  of  Providence." 
But  destiny  in  these  matters  is  but  the  natu- 
ral superiority  of  moral  strength  over  moral 
^weakness ;  and  the  aggressions,  in  the  long  run 
(as  in  our  own  case  we  can  see  clearly  enough),, 
are  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences- 
of  the  intercourse  between  civilized  nations, 
and  barbarians.  Our  merchants  open  a  trade 
with  India ;  they  are  received  lyith  welcome, 
they  build  factories^  accumulate  property,  and 
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then  either  they  awaken  the  cupidity  of  the 
native  rulers,  who  desire  to  rob  them,  or  they 
are  injured  by  the  people,  and  can  obtain  no 
redress.  They  appeal  to  their  own  goyem- 
ment :  there  is  a  display  of  force — an  in- 
demnity is  exacted  for  the  past,  a  piece  of 
ground  is  demanded  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
Aiture,  and  a  weak  power  makes  promises 
which  it  has  no  intention  of  observing.  Then 
comes,  perhaps,  some  act  of  treachery  or 
cruelty — a  murder,  or  perhaps  a  massacre. 
Sterner  ])unishment  Is  necessary ;  troops  arc 
sent,  native  rulers  are  deposed ;  a  force  must 
be  maintained  for  future  defence,  and  the 
nucleus  of  an  empire  is  commenced.  Other 
prfnces  are  next  about  our  frontiers;  we 
make  treaties  with  them,  which  their  subjects 
do  not  observe.  There  are  robberies  on  the 
border  which  must  be  redressed,  and  the 
rulers  are  too  feeble  to  insist  upon  it ;  or  they 
make  coalitions  against  us  which,  for  our  own 
security,  we  must  break ;  or  English  parties 
are  formed  in  the  native  courts,  which  we 
naturally  encourage.  So  by  degrees  the 
strong  power  grows,  generally  with  actual 
justice  on  its  side,  never  without  pretence  of 
justice ;  and,  taking  with  it  as  it  goes  forward 
strength  instead  of  weakness,  order  instead 
of  anarchy,  it  creates  its  title  by  the  benefits 
which  it  conveys.  At  length  the  native 
powers  are  altogether  overshadowed;  they 
court  our  protection,  and  are  at  last  absorbed 
by  it,  or  they  attack  us  desperately  and  are 
overwhelmed.  We  find  ourselves  the  lords 
of  an  empire  which  our  rivals  say  we  have 
taken  by  force  from  its  natural  owners ;  while, 
in  detail,  each  separate  step  which  we  have 
made  in  advance  has  been  forced  upon  us  by 
necessity  or  justice.  Such,  in  outline,  is  the 
history  of  all  conquests  which  have  grown, 
like  those  of  England,  out  of  commerce. 

The  growth  of  Kussia  has  been  different, 
^et  for  llussian  writers  equally  easy  to  justify 
in  detail — equally  carrying  with  it  an  ultimate 
justification  in  its  results.  16  is  a  weary  busi- 
ness to  hear  English  orators  declaim  on 
Poland,  and  foreigners  in  return  pointing 
scornfully  to  the  centuries  of  Irish  misery. 
We  censure  others  freely :  and  we  ourselves 
do  the  same  thing.  But  leaving  Poland  and 
looking  to  the  East  where  our  present  busi- 
ness lies,  the  enormous  tract  now  marked  on 
maps  as  the  llussian  Empire  in  Asia  was  not 
so  long  ago  the  hunting-ground  of  nomad 
tribes  of  hereditary  robbers.    It  is  now  drilled 


into  quiet  and  industry, — ^roads  cross  it,  cities 
rise  over  it,  property  and  life  are  secure  upon 
it.  The  same  blessihgs  which  England  has 
conferred  on  India,  in  smaller  degree,  per- 
haps, but  the  same  in  kind,  the  Government 
of  St.  Petersburg  has  carried  from  the  Baltic 
to  Behring's  Straits,  from  the  White  Sea  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Neither  our  ad- 
ministration nor  theirs  Js  perfect ;  the  worst 
of  the  two  is  immeasurably  preferable  to 
anarchy.  We  clamor  at  the  manner  in  which 
Kussia  has  made  her  conquests.  We  should 
remember  the  proverb  of  those  who  live  in 
glass  houses :  Kussia  may  have  been,  if  possi- 
ble, less  scrupulous,  but  the  question  is  merely 
of  degree.  Let  us  compare,  for  instance,  the 
two  last  examples  of  our  several  aggressions. 

The  Turks,  originally  mere  barbarian  con- 
querors, treated  everywhere  their  Christian 
subjects  as  an  inferior  race.  The  evidence  of 
Christians  was  not  admitted  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice ;  their  property  even  by  law  was  scarcely 
secured  from  pillage :  as  every  one  who  had 
travelled  in  Turkey  knew,  they  were  the 
pariahs  of  society,  regarded  rather  as  dogs 
than  men.  Some  modification  of  these  in- 
iquities had  been  extorted  by  the  Czars,  and 
had  been  conceded  in  treaties ;  but  even  the 
concessions  granted  had  fallen  short  of  what 
might  have  been  justly  demanded ;  while 
such  as  they  were,  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  at 
least,  they  were  never  enforced.  The  right 
was  plainly  on  one  side,  the  wrong  was  as 
plainly  upon  the  other.  And  had  Constan- 
tinople been  on  the  site  of  Kazan,  and  Asia 
Minor  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia,  we  should 
have  looked  on  with  indifference  and  perhaps 
with  applause,  while  an  effete  but  persecutang 
race  was  stripped  of  their  power  of  doing 
evil.  The  situation  which  affected  little  the 
justice  of  the  quarrel,  converted  demands 
which  would  elsewhere  have  been  reasonable 
into  a  nefarious  aggression.  War  began,  and 
was  called  an  imjustifiable  invasion.  The 
Turkish  fleet  was  attacked  in  a  harbor  and 
destroyed;  and  Europe  rang  with  the  mas- 
sacre of  Sinope. 

Turning  to  the  other  picture,  a  Chinese 
coasting  vessel  having  on  board  persons  sus- 
pected of  piracy  was  at  anchor  in  the  Canton 
river,  and  carrying,  lawfully  or  unlawfully 
(for  the  point  is  disputed),  the  English  flag. 
She  was  boarded  by  the  local  authorities ;  the 
crew  being  Chinese  subjects,  and  accused  of 
having   committed   crimes  m   the  Chinese 
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waters,  were  seized  and  carried  ashore  for 
trial.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  in  any 
French  or  American  harbor  the  same  course 
would  have  been  pursued,  and  would  have 
becTi  allowed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Under 
circumstances  infinitely  more  open  to  ques- 
tion, the  same  English  flag  was  hauled  down 
by  the  Americans  at  the  ConsuPs  house  at 
Grevtown,  and  there  has  been  do  resentment. 
The  right  of  a  strong  power  to  deal  with  its 
own  subjects  in  its  own  waters  by  its  own 
laws  would  be  admitted  universally  without 
reserve ;  but  the  Chinese  are  not  a  strong 
power,  and  therefore  have  not  the  same 
rights.  We  are  not  quarrelling  with  the 
necessity  of  dealing  very  different  measure  to 
Commissioner  Yeh  from  what  we  should 
attempt  with  President  Buchanan  or  Louis 
Napoleon,  only  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is 
diflercnt.  We  insist  on  the  right  to  confer 
on  Chinese  subjects  the  privileges  of  English- 
men— to  interfere  by  force  in  the  government 
of  a  foreign  country ;  and  when  our  demands 
are  not  complied  with — when  the  reparation 
which  wo  demand  is  not  given  with  the  absolute 
submission  which  we  require,  we  do  not  even 
appeal  to  the  suj)erior  authority — ^we  do  not 
even  declare  war  against  the  Chinese  nation ; 
but  wc  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands  then 
and  there,  and  upon  the  spot:  we  bombard  a 
city,  sacrificing,  of  course,  innumerable  lives. 
As  the  quarrel  deepens,  we  destroy  a  fleet 
five  times  as  numerous  as  that  which  perished 
at  Sinopc.  Had  the  independence  of  China 
been  of  the  same  moment  to  the  other  great 
powers  as  the  independence  of  the  Porte — 
had  the  growth  of  England  in  the  East  been 
regarded  with  the  same  jealousy  as  the  ad- 
vances of  llussia  into  Turkey,  can  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  'he  voice  of  Europe,  which 
condemned  Menschikoff,  would  have  acquitted 
Sir  John  15 o wring — that  when  Sinope  was 
stigmatized  as  an  outrage  against  humanity, 
the  bombardment  of  Canton  would  have  been 
considered  a  legitimate  act  of  war&re  ?  Let 
us  call  things  by  their  true  name.  Each  of 
tlieso  ])rocoedings  belongs  to  that  dubious 
class  of  actions  which  are  provoked  by  cir- 
cumstances— actions  which  those  who  commit 
them  consider  absolutely  right,  which  a  pedan- 
tical  morality  shudders  at  as  absolutely  wrong ; 
and  the  character  of  which  impartial  judg- 
ment will  pronounce  upon  hereafter  by  the 
ultimate  consequences,  rather  than  by  the 
immediate  motive.    If  we  say  that  the  pos- 


session of '  Constantinople  by  the  Czar  in 
dangerous  to  Europe,  and  must  not  be  toler- 
ated, we  are  speaking  like  reasonable  men. 
It  is  true ;  and  we  have  a  right  in  our  own 
defence  to  act  on  our  conviction.  If  we  hold 
up  our  hands  in  pious  horror  at  annexations 
and  aggressions — if  we  aflect  to  be  amazed 
when  a  vigorous  government  interferes  with 
its  feeble  neighbors,  shortens  their  frontier^ 
and  meddles  with  their  administration,  we 
may  be  speaking  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  principles  which  we  most  of  us  like  to  be 
supposed  to  act  upon ;  but  such  language  in 
the  mouths  of  Englishmen  must  seem,  never- 
theless, tolerably  absurd. 

In  truth,  were  the  world  wide  enough  for 
all  of  us,  we  should  each  advance  our  own 
way  and  fulfil  our  own  mission,  troubling  our- 
selves little  with  mutual  jealousies.  Unhi^ 
pily  we  are,  or  have  been,  competitors  for  the 
same  prizes,  or  we  foresee  a  time  when  we 
may  become  so.  The  inevitable  work  of  an- 
nexation goes  forward ;  and  as  we  approach 
more  nearly  to  each  other's  frontiers,  as 
countries  lie  at  our  feet  in  which  we  all  may 
claim  a  share,  we  watch  each  other  vdth 
anxiety  and  terror.  Again  and  again,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  our  animosities  on  this 
ground  have  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war. 
The  French  occupation  of  Algeria  is  in  itself 
a  good  thing.  Quiet  people  can  till  the 
ground  there  without  fear  of  marauding 
Arabs.  Honest  merchants  can  trade  there 
without  alarm  for  the  pirate's  flag ;  and  yet 
to  us,  almost  till  the  recent  alliance,  it  was  an 
object  of  mere  alarm  and  annoyance.  In 
1838,  a  dread  of  Russia  plunged  us  into  the 
ill-omened  invasion  of  Afl^hanistan.  In  1840, 
we  barely  escaped  a  quarrel  with  France  on 
the  question  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The 
French  had  not  forgotten  that  they  once  dis- 
puted with  us  for  the  Indian  peninsula ;  and 
French  ofiicers  trained  the  Sikh  artillery, 
whose  fatal  excellence  we  felt  to  our  cost 
upon  the  Sutlej.  The  Turkish  aflair  came 
after ;  and  though  the  wound  is  closed,  it  is  * 
not  healed,  and  it  cannot  heal  till  in  some 
form  it  is  re-opened ;  for  the  sickly  days  of 
the  Turkish  rule  are  numbered,  and  will  not 
be  prolonged  by  the  skilfullest  leech  in  Down- 
ing-street  From  the  Kussian  war  grew  ont 
the  Persian ;  we  could  not  avoid  it ;  nor  so 
long  as  we  continue  in  our  present  spirit 
towards  each  other,  is  there  any  end  to  the 
long  vista  of  similar  difficulties  which  open 
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before  us.  If  we  wouldi  we  cannot  stand 
still ;  this  present  war  with  China  has  grown 
out  of  a  shadow — a  mere  casual  accident 
which  may  occur  any  day.  In  the  Crimea, 
we  had  France  upon  our  side,  and  Russia  for 
our  only  antagonist;  hut  times  change,  and 
one  quarter  of  the^  world  is  not  as  another — 
new  combinations  may  be  formed.  In  China 
another  competitor  enters  upon  the  scene  who 
will  not  stand  by  and  see  us  play  again  the 
same  game  which  we  have  played  in  Hindostan 
For  the  present,  both  France  and  the  United 
States  may  be  pleased  to  see  us  fight  a  battle 
at  our  own  cost  by  which  they  will  profit  as 
well  as  we ;  but  when  the  work  is  finished,  at 
our  peril  we  must  seek  for  no  advantages,  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  to  be  the  monopolists 
-»a  single  eagle  will  not  be  allowed  to  fatten 
on  so  rich  a  carcass  as  China ;  and  when  the 
present  difficulty  passes  off,  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror, if  he  is  wise,  may  make  his  game  out 
of  our  quarrels.  The  Russians  have  their 
Embassy  at  Pekin.  Both  Russians  and 
Americans  have  their  fleets  in  the  Chinese 
watei^.  And  in  the  common  jealousy  which 
England  has  displayed  towards  them,  they 
have  shown  a  tendency,  as  natural  as  it  is 
marked,  to  coalesce.  The  Celestial  Emperor, 
in  his  terror  of  ourselves,  may  bribe  them  to 
become  his  patrons;  and  there,  where  the 
French  have  little  interest  and  little  ability  to 
help  us,  we  may  find  the  tables  turned  against 
us  by  a  combination  as  formidable  as  that 
which  has  crushed  Sebastopol.  This  is  no 
imaginary  danger;  with  the  same  measure 
which  we  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  us : 
and  if  we  make  it  our  business,  as  some  of  us 
pretend,  to  curb  the  aggression  of  the  Mus- 
covites— to  check  the  growth  of  the  United 
States,  and  quarrel  with  them  for  the  Protec- 
torate of  vagabond  Indians  upon  their  fron- 
tiers— in  self-defence  they  will  retaliate  upon 
•us  in  our  own  coin,  and  teach  us  that  if  an- 
nexation is  a  crime,  the  English  have  no  dis- 
pensation for  the  exclusive  practice  of  it. 

But  annexation  is  no  crime,  when  it  is 
the  substitution  of  a  just  and  vigorous  gov- 
ernment for  a  wicked  and  worthless  one. 
The  arbitrary  and  frontier  lines  which  divide 
lungdom  from  kingdom  have  no  magic  in 
them  which  limits  the  right  of  interference, 
and  conveys  a  licence  to  those  who  live  vnthin 
the  boundaries  to  acknowledge  no  law  but 
their  own  wills.  The  conditions  cannot  be 
laid  down  in  terms  and  propositions  which 
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decide  when  interference  becomes  justifiable  S 
but  each  separate  case  contains  the  principles 
of  its  own  adjustment.  The  liberties  of  the 
individual  are  abridged  by  the  interests  of 
the  state;  the  liberties  of  each  particolsr 
state  must  yield  to  the  common  interest  of 
humaifity :  and  the  same  right  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  well-ordered  nations  to  coerce  the 
vicious  and  disorderly  nations  as  exists  in 
separate  communities  to  punish  individual 
criminals.  This  is  the  true  object  of  war; 
and  in  this  spirit,  for  the  most  part,  after 
large  necessary  deductions  for  the  impeifeo- 
tions  of  all  human  things,  the  four  eminres 
which  wield  the  present  strength  of  this 
planet  have  grown.  Ambition,  policy,  fanat- 
icism, pride  of  power,  and  perhaps  eren 
baser  passions  have  had  their  place  in  build- 
ing up  the  fabric ;  but  this  ia  for  the  moat 
part  true,  that  wherever  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  America  have  set  their  foot, 
they  have  taken  with  them  something  better 
than  what  they  have  supplanted,  and  the 
further  that  they  can  go  on  in  the  same 
course  the  better  for  mankind.  A  military 
mutiny  has  broken  the  peace  of  Hindostan ; 
but  that  peace  had  already  lasted  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  will  return  again  more  firmly  as- 
sured. Who  can  doubt  that  the  Chinese 
would  lead  far  happier  lives— or  if  not  hap- 
pier, at  least  purer  and  better  lives — ^if  they 
too  were  under  a  strong,  just  hand,  if  their 
country  was  opened  to  commerce,  and  them- 
selves wheeled  into  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  If  Asia  Minor  could  be  gov- 
erned as  Georgia  is  governed,  or  as  the 
French  govern  Algeria,  the  cities  with  which 
it  once  was  covered  might  rise  again  from 
their  ruins,  and  the  shores  of  the  Archipel- 
ago become  once  more  the  garden  of  the 
world.  California,  as  a  Mexican  province, 
was  the  hunting-ground  of  Indians  or  the 
asylum  of  half-breed  cut-throats.  California 
in  ten  years  had  become  the  cynosure  of  emr 
igrants — ^the  Eldorado  of  the  old  imagina- 
tion. In  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth,  evil 
had  sprung  up  with  good.  It  was  the  scene 
of  aspiring  toil,  where  the  finer  culture  as 
yet  waited  for  admission ;  yet  who  will  com- 
pare the  worst  errors  of  the  worst  governed 
American  state  vrith  the  degenerate  ferocity 
of  New  Spain  P — ^who  does  not  feel  that  with 
the  Americans  in  possession  of  Mexico 
property  would  rise  to  twenty-fold  its  value, 
and  life  would  at  least  be  moderately 
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cure  ? — that  in  Cuba,  if  slavery  remained,  the 
hateful  slave  trade  would  be  honorably  closed  ? 
And  it  may  once  for  all  be  assumed,  that 
the  human  race,  whatever  Cabinets  or  Par- 
Haments  may  thint  of  it,  will  not  be  driven 
from  their  inevitable  course.  The  work 
which  has  begun  so  largely  will  go  forward. 
The  Asiatic  independence  which  survives  will 
narrow  down  and  grow  feebler,  and  at  last 
die.  The  will  aid  the  intellect  of  the  more 
advanced  races  will  rule  in  due  time  over 
that  whole  continent.  The  genius  of  France 
will  follow  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  line  of  kingdoms  which  divides  the  em- 
pires of  England  and  Russia  will  grow 
thinner,  till  their  frontiers  touch.  In  spite 
of  Clayton-Bulwer  treaties,  and  Dallas-Clar- 
endon interpretation^  of  them,  the  United 
States  will  stretch  their  shadow  ever  further 
south.  Revolution  will  cease  to  tear  the 
empire  of  Montezuma.  The  falling  repub- 
lics (.f  Central  America  will  not  forever  be  a 
temptation,  by  their  weakness,  to  the  attacks 
(f  lawless  ruflfians.  The  valley  of  the 
mighty  Amazon,  which  would  g^ow  com 
nough  to  feed  a  thousand  million  mouths, 
must  fall  at  last  to  those  who  virill  force  it  to 
yield  its  treasure.  The  ships  which  carry 
the  commerce  of  America  into  the  Pacific, 
carry,  too,  American  justice  and  American 
cannon  as  the  preachers  of  it.  The  Em- 
per  r  of  Japan  supposed  that  by  Divine 
right,  doing  as  he  would  vnth  his  own,  he 
might  close  his  country  against  his  kind; 
that  when  vessels  in  distress  were  driven 
into  his  ports  he  might  seize  their  crews  as 
slaves,  or  kill  them  as  unlicensed  trespassers. 
An  armed  squadron  with  the  star  banner  fly- 
ing, fund  its  way  into  Japan  waters,  and 
his  Serene  Majesty  was  instructed  thtft  in 
Nature's  statute-book  there  is  no  right  con- 
ferred on  any  man  to  act  imrighteously,  be- 
cause it  is  his  pleasure;  that  in  their  own 
time,  and  by  their  own  means,  the  Upper 
Powers  will  compel  him,  whether  he  pleases 
(  r  not,  to  bring  his  customs  into  conformity 
with  wiser  usage. 

The  fact  must  be  accepted  then.  Order 
will  triumph  over  disorder,  industry  over 
idleness,  justice  over  crime.  ^Good  will  grow 
when  it  can  by  its  own  merit.  It  will  en- 
force itself  by  arms  when  it  cannot  otherwise 
find  entrance.  It  will  be  despotic,  interfer- 
ing, dictatorial,  aggressive.    If  needfiil,   it 
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vnll  obliterate  frontiers,  invade,  depose, 
annex — ^with  the  most  entire  composure. 

These  influences,  again,  will  not  radiate 
exclusively  from  ourselves.  There  are 
other  centres  of  civilization  besides  England, 
which  England  cannot  annihilate  by  denying, 
which  it  would  be  vnse,  therefore,  for  Eng- 
land to  recognize  and  admit.  Our  fashion, 
hitherto,  has  been  to  justify  our  own  con- 
quests on  the  ground  of  their  utility,  to  con- 
demn all  others  as  rapacity  and  ambition. 
We  abolish  vnthout  compunction  the  inde- 
pendence of  Oude  because  its  court  was  fee- 
ble and  licentious,  its  government  dangerous 
from  its  worthlessness.  When  a  Turk  is  the 
sufierer,  and  from  another  hand,  we  imagine 
virtues  in  him  which  have  never  approached 
so  much  as  his  dreams,  and  we  call  him  the 
victim  of  lawless  aggression.  Fact  is  wiser 
than  we  are ;  and  goes  its  own  way,  whether 
we  like  it  or  clamor  at  it.  After  all  neces- 
sary allowance  for  the  uncertainty  of  humau 
things,  the  decisive  balance  of  probability  de- 
clares that,  in  the  immediate  future,  the  four 
powers  which,  by  commerce,  conquest,  and 
colonization,  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
surviving  barbarians  or  semi-civilized  na- 
tions, will  each  continue  on  the  same  road^ 
and  the  choice  remains  to  them  whether  their 
relations  to  one  another  shall  continue  also  the 
same  relations  of  mutual  jealousy,  suspicion, 
and  distrust,  which  they  have  hitherto  proved, 
or  whether  once  for  all,  they  can  arrive  at 
some  common  imderstanding,  no*  longer 
closing  their  eyes  or  opening  them,  as  it 
suits  their  separate  convenience,  but  looking 
the  truth  in  the  face,  and  submitting  to  be 
guided  by  it. 

Either  of  these  courses  is  possible.  We 
have  seen,  however,  what  the  past  had  al- 
ready cost  us,  and  the  same  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties will  in  the  future  multiply  indefinitely. 
Asiatic  independence  vrill  daily  become  more 
impossible.  Parties  vnll  form,  or  have  already 
formed,  in  the  various  courts — ^Russian  par- 
ties, English  parties,  French  parties.  There 
vrill  be  intrigue  and  faction,  and  civil  war  and 
invasion.  Pashas  and  governors  will  revolt; 
and  as  in  Egypt,  in  1840,  one  of  us  vrill  sup- 
port the  master ;  another,  the  rebellious  sa- 
trap. Other  wretched  Shah-Soojahs  will  be 
thrust  upon  thrones  which  they  will  disgrace. 
Other  AJLhbar  Khans  will  revenge  the  insults 
by  treachery  and  murder.    Which  of  us  cares 
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to  know  the  true  deserts  of  the  Circassians  ? 
They  are  opposed  to  Russia,  and  therefore 
we  imagine  them  to  be  heroes.  Yet  what 
worse  abomination  have  we  heard  of  the 
Princes  of  Oude  than  the  willing  baseness 
which  feeds  the  harems  of  Constantinople 
with  the  daughters  of  these  patriots  of  the 
Caucasus  ?  We  shall  call  evil  good,  and  good 
eyil;  careful  only  to  support  whatever  will 
lend  itself  to  our  separate  cause ;  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  rises,  we  shall  be  our- 
selves dragged  into  the  quarrel;  we  shall 
intrigue  with  one  another's  subjects,  stimulat- 
ing villains  like  the  Sepoys  to  rebellion,  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  We  shall  be  precipitated 
one  upon  the  other,  tearing  each  oUier  to 
pieces  for  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia,  Cabul,  or 
China,  each  of  which  will  be  cursed  by  the 
independence  which  one  or  other  of  us  may 
be  fighting  to  inflict  upon  it — each  of  which 
would  be  infinitely  blessed  in  lapsing  honestly 
under  any  one  of  our  separate  protectorates. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  recent  struggle,  the 
balance  of  power  may  be  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  a  conflict  where  justice  will  be 
'  determined  by  interest,  other  coalitions  will 
rise  on  the  wheel,  and  our  turn  may  come  to 
struggle  single-handed  against  a  confederacy. 
Looking  to  the  complications  before  us,  which 
will  not  be  avoided — looking  to  the  elements 
of  folly  and  fanaticism,  of  conceit  and  vice,  of 
cruelty  and  treachery,  which  enter  so  deeply 
into  the  character  of  Asiatics — we  may  feel 
some  certainty  that  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
drift  any  longer  as  the  current  of  circum- 
stances for  the  moment  flows,  the  world  is 
entering  on  one  of  the  most  frightful  centu- 
ries which  history  as  yet  has  chronicled. 

The  same  event  will  in  the  end  be  arrived 
at :  weary  at  length  of  strife,  those  who  sur- 
vive the  conflict  will  be  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
a  peaceful  settlement,  and  after  ages  will 
.wonder  at  the  perversity  which  refused  to  ac- 
cept tranquility  except  at  the  price  of  wretch- 
edness. 

But  there  is  time  yet  to  strike  into  a  better 
path  ;  and  little  as  the  present  temper  of  this 
country  promises  the  adoption  of  it,  we  shall 
hope  against  hope  for  a  fairer  future.  There 
is  an  alternative  besides  drifting  with  the 
winds  and  the  waves ;  let  us  imagine  for  a 
.moment  that  the  last  five  years  have  been 
blotted  out — that  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  is 
again  listening  to  Nicholas  as  he  descants  on 
the  sick  man's  approaching  end,  and  with  an- 


other chart  will  attempt  a  firesh  channel. 
*'  Bire,"  we  will  suppose  him  to  have  replied, 
^  what  you  say  is  undoubtedly  correct  The 
Turks,  or  the  upper  ranks  among  them,  have 
lost  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  while  they 
have  retained  their  vices.  Every  symptom 
which  has  preceded  the  dissolution  of  empires 
is  to  be  found  rife  at  Constantinople,  and 
they  would  long  ago  have  been  hurled  back 
across  the  Bosphorus,  oH  have  fallen  to 
pieces  by  internal  revolution,  had  it  not  suited 
our  convenience  to  maintain  a  feeble  people 
in  possession  of  a  position  which  in  yonr 
hands  would  be  dangerous.  But  so  artificial 
an  existence  cannot  be  sustained  for  ever. 
The  Turkish  provinces  fall  away  itrom  them, 
or  crumble  into  anarchy.  The  Sultan  pro- 
mises you  to  prohibit  ijbhe  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  but  he  is  unable  to  fblfil  his  en- 
gagements. It  is  a  grave  responsibility  to 
support  a  government  which  is  a  curse  to  its 
subjects ;  and  perhaps,  as  you  aay,  the  time 
is  near  when  it  vdll  be  no  longer  possiblft. 
But  while  the  English  Government  recognises 
fully  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  a  change^ 
they  cannot  consent  to  any  private  arrange- 
ment between  you  and  themseltes.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  abolish  the  Turks  out  of  Eu- 
rope, or  partition  their  provinces,  or  the  form 
may  be  left,  while  the  administration  is  placed 
in  other  and  better  hands.  You  answer  for 
Austria;  but  the  French,  at  least,  must  be 
consulted — ^we  cannot  move  without  them. 
It  is  but  just,  and  prudent  as  well  as  just, 
that  every  government  whose  interests  are 
afliected  by  the  fall  or  the  maintenance  of 
Turkey,  and  who  have  the  power  to  interfere, 
should  have  a  voice  in  this  matter. 

*'  But  your  Highness  has  opened  the  ques> 
tioik :  permit  us  now  to  extend  it.  Turkey  is 
not  the  only  Asiatic  kingdom  in  which  yon, 
and  we,  and  France,  are  interested.  Your 
empire  and  ours  have  grown  rather  through 
our  necessity  than  our  ambition ;  but  if  India 
was  rather  forced  upon  us  than  sought  by  us, 
we  cannot  aflbrd  to  lose  it ;  and  as  we  dreaded 
Napoleon's  menaced  invasion  from  Eg\'pt  and 
Persia,  so  we  have  dreaded  you.  We  have 
been  driven,  in  the  supposed  necessity  of  de- 
fending ourselves,  to  meddle  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Central  Ada.  Our  borders  are  stretching 
northwards  towards  you,  and  yours  are  ready- 
ing downwards  towards  us.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  kingdoms  which  lie  between 
us,  whose   weakness   and  lawlessness  will 
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compel  interference,  but  which  we  shall  fight 
for  at  last  if  we  do  not  understand  each 
other  ?  In  China,  too,  which  seemed  so  long 
to  defy  all  change,  and  to  stand  aloof  in  its 
isolation,  we  have  been  forced  to  meddle  j 
and  we  may  be  obliged  to  meddle  there 
again.  In  that  difficulty  the  United  States 
will  claim  n  voice,  and  so  will  you.  Our  real 
interests  are  all  identical.  We  desire  that 
the  Chinese  shall  enter  the  society  of  nations ; 
shall  oj)en  their  ports  to  our  commerce ;  shall 
observe  their  engagements  and  respect  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the 
world.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  force 
upon  them  before  they  will  understand  fully 
their  true  relations  towards  us.  In  the  last 
war,  we  were  obliged  to  take  from  them  a 
small  fraction  of  territory.  In  the  next,  we 
shall  ])brhaps  ask  for  more,  and  then  you 
may  take  umbrage ;  you  may  be  afraid  that 
we  intend  to  found  in  China  a  second  Hindos- 
tan.  Our  American  friends  may  take  the 
same  view;  and  if  there  is  a  prey  in  the 
wind,  they  may  claim  a  share  in  the  carcass, 
and  ask  for  it  disagreeably. 

<'  And  once  more  (for  all  these  lines  radiate 
from  the  same  centre,  and  may  be  aealt  with 
on  the  same  principle)  :  you  know  how  jeal- 
ous botlll^'ou  and  we  have  been  about  the 
Frepch  in  Africa;  about  the  Americans  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  in  Mexico.  Of 
course  the  French  will  do  better  in  Algiers 
than  the  Moors  could  do;  and  to  Mexico 
itself  an  American  conquest  would  be  an  in- 
finite advantage:  but  we  are  all  suspicious 
and  afraid  of  each  other.  Each  fresh  acces- 
sion of  empire  is  an  accession  of  strength ; 
and  strength  gained  by  one  may  be  used  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  rest.  Now,  is  it  not 
possible  that,  taking  this  Turkish  difficultjr  as 
our  starting-point,  we  may  arrive  in  concert 
at  some  general  principles  of  conduct  which 
shall  be  our  guide  in  our  relations  with 
one  another,  when  we  come  in  contact  with 
such  other  countries  as  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  severally  influence.  I  do  not  speak 
of  annexation  :  there  are  many  placea  where 
we  would  gladly  escape  the  necessity  6(  an- 
nexation, if  by  any  other  means  the  desired 
results  of  reasonable  government  could  be 
attained.  At  present,  the  half-civilized  na- 
tions are  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  of 
our  rivalries.  If  a  pressure  is  laid  on  them 
by  any  one  of  the  great  powers,  they  under- 
stand that  they  may  look  with  confidence  to 
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the  support  of  the  others.  Let  them  be  in- 
formed that  henceforward  they  shall  encour- 
age no  such  hope ;  that  when  they  ofiend 
against  the  laws  of  civilization,  the  joint 
pressure  of  four  strong  nations  will  unite  to 
compel  them  into  wiser  conduct.  English 
officers  are  sent  into  Bokhara;  the  Khan 
sees  that  our  hand  is  far  off,  and  cannot  reach 
him,  ai^  they  are  villainously  murdered.  If 
the  Khan  had  understood  that  such  a  crime 
would  have  been  resented  by  your  Highness 
— that  he  would  be  treated  by  you  as  an  of- 
fender against  the  common  laws  of  humanity 
— the  certainty' of  punishment  would  have 
held  his  hand.  In  Constantinople,  at  Tehe- 
ran, at  Khiva,  at  Cabul,  at  Pekin,  at  Japan, 
let  us  insist  then  on  the  admission  of  our 
representatives,  who  shall  be  instructed  to 
act  together  in  a  cordial  and  generous  spirit. 
If  necessary  let  them  revise  the  laws.  If  the 
native  courts  refrise  compliance  with  these 
suggestions,  let  the  native  courts  be  informed 
that  we  shall  unite  to  enforce  such  compli- 
ance. If  they  pretend  that  they  are  without 
power  over  their  own  subjects,  let  them  be 
taught,  if  desirable,  by  experience,  that  the 
power  will  be  supplied  by  us.  It  will  be  enough 
to  insist  on  a  few  broad  conditions.  Intoler- 
ance must  be  at  an  end.  The  missionaries  of 
Christianity  must  have  free  course  through  the 
world,  and  free  exercise  of  religion  must  be 
permitted  every  where,  without  interference, 
without  restriction,  without  the  inffiction  of 
disabilities,  political  and  social.  Let  trade  be 
free,  and  property  secure.  Let  the  ways  be 
opened  every  where  to  capital  and  enterprise, 
and  the  adventurers  from  our  various  coun- 
tries will  then  carry  with  them  spontaneously 
the  habits  and  the  thoughts  which  will  spare 
us  the  necessity  of  conquest,  and  create,  in  a 
few  ^^generations,  from  within,  an  insensible 
revolution — a  civil  and  spiritud  renovation. 
The  moral  weight  of  our  alliance  for  such  an 
object  will,  in  most  cases,  of  itself  compel 
submission.  If  it  be  refused,  a  fraction  of 
the  force  which  our  present  suspicions  of  each 
other  oblige  us  to  maintain  vidll  be  adequate 
to  a  purpose  as  much  simpler  and  easier  as  it 
is  nobler  and  better,  and  more  worthy  of  our 
position  among  mankind.  Such  a  course 
promises  the  best  for  Asia,  and  for  Turkey  as 
part  of  it.  It  may  fail ;  but  the  probabilities 
are  in  its  favor ;  and  when  the  happiness  of 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  human  &mily  is  at 
stake,  we  must  do.  the  best  which  we  can  jKmt 
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them,  and  no  longer  deal  with  their  interests 
by  the  uncertain  suggestions  of  emergencies 
as  they  happen  to  arise. 

**  And  again — our  mutual  relations  appear 
likely  to  be  no  less  improved.  In  the  first 
place,  a  common  engagement  in  a  great  gen- 
erous purpose  will  be  the  best  security  ^that 
we  shall  keep  the  peace  among  ourselves. 
Governments  may  change,  but  a  bond  of 
union  will  remain,  not  easily  broken.  We 
shall  study  each  other's  habits  in  a  larger 
spirit ;  no  longer  feeling  it  necessary  to  our 
position  to  magnify  faults  ahd  close  our  eyes 
to  our  respective  excellencies.  Again,  the 
success  of  the  policy  which  I  propose  will 
depend  on  the  liberality  and  general  con- 
fidence with  which  we  engage  in  it.  We 
mu8t  abstain  firom  vexatious  and  impertinent 
interference  with  one  another  on  minor  mat- 
ters ;  and  therefore,  should  either  of  us  now 
or  hereafter  show  signs  of  a  desire  for  separ- 
ate aggrandizement — if,  in  a  serious  matter 
like  the  present,  when  candor  and  unselfish- 
ness can  alone  lead  to  a  useful  result,  symp- 
toms should  appear  of  private,  unacknowl- 
edged objects  being  sought, — ^the  compact 
might  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  union 
of  three  Powers  against  the  fourth. 

"Again,  since  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  contingencies  which  may  arise,  and  large 
free  action  must  be  left  us  on  our  frontiers 
and  wherever  we  have-  interests,  so  if  there 
be  a  question  of  declaring  war,  or  of  annexing 
a  province,  such  a  step  should  not  be  entered 
on  without  a  conference,  or  at  least,  without 
separate  consultation  of  the  four  governments. 
We  are  weak  men,  and  apt  to  be  especially 
weak  when  we  are  plaintifis>  judges,  and 
juries  in  our  own  quarrels ;  and  although  on 
the  whole  we  may  desire  to  act  rightly,  we 
have  sometimes  cause  to  wish  that  we  had 
shown  greater  forbearance,  and  might  have 
profited  by  the  assistance  of  an  independent 
opinion. 

<<Your  Highness  and  your  predecessors 
doubtless  understood  better  than  we  did  your 
quarrels  with  the  Turks,  and  you  felt  your- 
selves justified  in  taking  their  conquests  in 
Europe  back  from  them ;  but  your  conduct 
could  be  represented  by  your  enemies  in 
more  dubious  colors.  We  are  not  the  persons 
to  throw  stones.  Your  Highness  knows  Mr. 
Cobden,  and  may  have  read  his  pamphlet  on 
'  Wars  in  India.'  The  affidr  at  Bangoon  was 
not  as  clear  as  we  could  wish  it;  and  the  less 
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perhaps  that  is  said  of  the  opium  question  the 
better.  All  these  points  would  have  been 
benefited  by  freer  ventilation ;  and  although, 
nevertheless,  the  Pruth  might  still  have  beeo 
the  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  Eng- 
land might  still  have  occupied  P^^  and 
brought  the  Chinese  to  their  senses,  the  dis- 
putes would  all  have  improved  in  form,  and 
the  conclusions  have  been  more  satisflEiptory. 
Letting  bygones  be  bygones,  let  us  try  for  the 
future  the  other  system.  There  will  be  less 
occasion,  we  may  hope,  fot  annexation ;  but  a 
cause  may  arise — ^it  is  possible  as  a  contin* 
gency.  Constantinople  is  a  ticklish  subject. 
But  it  might  be  desirable,  for  instance,  that 
the  French  should  occupy  Egypt  and  Syria. 
We  ourselves  may  have  to  take  the  province 
of  Canton.  The  Japanese  may  break  their 
engagement  with  the  Government  at  Waah* 
ington.  Or  again,  we  know  how  Cuba  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we  know 
the  influence  which  in  the  long  run  these 
geographical  positions  exercise.  As  things 
now  are,  the  Americans — if  Spain  will  not 
sell  Cuba — may  pick  a  quarrel  for  it;  or 
some  filibustering  expedition  like  that  cf 
Lopez  may  be  fitted  out  and  gain  some  suc- 
cess there  or  elsewhere ;  and  the  temptation 
might  become  too  strong  to  resist,  and  then 
we  should  be  all  in  confusion,  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  would  be  broken  for  a  business 
which  in  itself  no  reasonable  person  would 
regret  Let  it  be  agreed  among  ua  that 
these  and  all  other  changes,  when  really 
reasonable,  shall  be  permitted  and  encour- 
aged, so  that  they  are  e£fected  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  and  all  fair  objections  are  Aurly 
canvassed,  considered,  and  ansT^ered.  Then 
there  will  be  less  food  provided  for  captions 
persons,  less  material  for  the  mutual  re- 
proaches of  Cabinets,  and  we  shall  not  be 
drawn  any  longer  to  seek  ex  post  facto  jxtKtj^ 
fications  of  arbitrary  conquests  in  the  advan* 
tages  which  have  resulted  from  them." 

In  some  such  language  we  can  oonceive  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  to  have  replied  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  England  to  have  been 
richer  by  eighty  millions  of  money,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  brave  men.  Or  rather,  per- 
haps, it  is  too  promising  a  vision,  and  we  can 
conceive  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  no  place 
for  an  ambassador  to  propound  political  theo- 
ries. Bussiawas  disgmsing  a  selfish  ambi-> 
tion  in  the  midst  of  designs  which  were  but 
partially  honest,  and  she  required  to  be  chas- 
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tised.  Dut  Russia  baa  bought  her  lesBcn, 
and  ivo  too  have  paid  hearily  for  our  miv- 
tnkps—ivilful,  or  inevitsble.  The  difficulty  i< 
postjinnod,  hut  it  is  not  overcome ;  and  nl- 
ihmiKh  fcr  Ihe  present  we  may  rest  con- 
tenlrd  in  tlie  Anglo-French  alliance,  it  is  idle 
ti)  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it  is  subject  to 
Occident ;  that  Russia  and  America  are  migblv 
powers,  which  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  des- 
pised— ]io\veEa  which  will  and  must  exerdso 
a  vast  influence  upon  the  fiiture  condition  of 
the  world.  A  fabric  of  policy,  as  well  as  of 
atone  and  plaster,  stands  more  firmly  on  four 
pillars  tlian  on  two.  The  past  of  all  of  us 
poorly  bears  inspection ;  it  is  better  for  us  to 
bury  our  recriminations,  and  endeavor  to  bo 
wise  for  the  future. 

Sugjj^stiona  little  in  harmonywith  the  fepl- 
ings  towards  our  late  enemies  in  which  wp 
have  indulged  so  iiberally  may  leem  at  first 
not  easily  tolerable  i  but  the  hostility  of  na- 
tioiiii  is  not  as  the  quarrels  of  individual  per. 
sons,  and  ceases,  or  ought  to  cease,  when  the 
immediate  differences  are  composed.  It  were 
easy  to  write  much  on  such  a  Bubjecti  but  it 
is  enough  for  the  present  to  have  sketched  an 
outline,  and  details  are  beyond  our  purpose. 

There  remains  but  to  consider  such  objec- 
tions as  may  be  urged,  not  by  noiay,  hyster- 
ical persons,  who  imagine  themaelves  pat- 
riots because  they  can  point  rhetorical 
commonplaces  on  England's  mission,  and  tlic 
destinies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  by 
those  who  can  be  contented  to  learn  from 
facts,  and  to  reason  upon  them  cahnly. 

And  first,  it  may  be  iaid  that  such  a 
scheme  as  we  have  proposed,  however,  we 
may  hide  its  character  under  plausible  dis- 
guises, is,  in  fact,  an  organized  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  of  weak  bations  who 
connot  defend  themselves.  In  gigantic  imi- 
tation of  the  partition  of  Poland,  we  are  now 
to  partition  Asia.  The  true  remedy  would 
be,  to  abstain  from  plunder;  and  we  suggest, 
instead,  a  quiet  division  of  it.  We  answer, 
that  Asia  is  now  being  partitioQed ;  year 
afler  year  huge  segments  of  it  lapse  nnd«^r 
one  or  other  of  our  several  dominions,  and 
the  only  means  by  which  the  proceM  can  hu 
arrested  is,  to  prevent  the  native  prin&es 
from  indulging  any  longer  in  conduct  which 
compels  us,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  to 
remove  or  punish  them.  That  a  concert  of 
the  Four  Powers  would  be  a  ooospiracy  is 
quite  true,  it  would  be  a  cotupiracy  in  the 
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sense  in  which  all  society  is  a  conspiracy-— 
a  conspiracy  in  which  the  better  sort  of  per* 
sons  lay  their  streogth  together  to  oblige 
the  rest  at  their  peril  to  submit  to  order. 
Neither  man  nor  nation  can  plead  a  right  to 
do  what  is  wrong '.  let  us  do  right  of  our- 
selves, if  we  are  able  and  willing  i  if  by  any 
means  we  are  out  of  the  right  way,  let  us  he 
thankM  to  any  beneficent  person  who  will 
rein  us  and  drag  us  back  into  it  by  force. 
This  is  to  conspire  against  license,  it  is  not 
to  conspire  against  liberty ;  nor  would  liberty, 
true  liberty,  he  eiposed  to  danger,  either  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia.  In  Asia  there  is  none  to 
injure.  In  Europe,  at  present,  however  it 
may  have  been  in  times  past,  the  true  enemy 
of  freedom  is  not  Russia,  but  Austna;  ana 
neither  Austria  nor  any  of  the  German  Pow- 
ers would  claim  a  voice  in  questions  in  which 
they  are  in  no  way  concerned.  Austrian  in- 
fluence, legitimate  and  illegitimate,  is  confined 
to  Europe,  and  cannot  extend  mto  other  con- 
tinents. And  even  in  Europe  it  is  happily 
limited,  and  need  not  be  enlarged.  Austria^ 
best  friends  would  not  desire  t«  obtain  for 
her  an  increase  of  hatred,  by  an  extension  of 
her  detested  administration  into  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia — the  only  countries  among 
(hose  of  which  we  are  speaking  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  she  might  legitimately  claim 
to  be  consulted. 

But  secondly — Is  not  such  an, alliance  with 
such  objects  impossible?  Who  ever  beard 
or  read  of  a  coalition  of  nations,  encept  in 
self-defence,  or  else  for  the  perpetration  of 
some  iniquity  P  Yet  in  this  great  age,  ho 
fertile  in  new  things,  it  is  but  one  more 
novelty;  and  we  will  ask  another  question — 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not  desirable  ?  If  we  have  a 
sufficient  answer  here,  we  will  not  bcheve 
in  impossibilities,  Difficult  it  may  be ;  but 
was  there  ever  a  great  or  good  thing  achieved 
which  has  not  been  full  of  difficulty?  Ajid 
why  are  men  of  genius  sent  among  us,  except 
to  cope  with  difficulty  and  to  conquer  it  P 
Two  channels  are  open  into  which  we  may 
steer :  one  we  know  to  be  full  of  shoals  and 
breakers ;  the  other,  though  untried,  appears 
to  be  deep  water.  The  experiment  is  wort 
the  attempt.  The  future  is  dark,  we  know 
not  whither  it  may  lead  us;  but  we  fly  horn 
an  evil  too  well  ascertained,  and  our  inten- 
tions we  presume  to  be  honest.  If  we  fait, 
the  fiulure  can  lead  to  nothing  worse  than  the 
certainty  before  us  if  we  remain  paaihe ;  at 
any  moment  we  can  fall  back  upon  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  "drift"  Into  war.  If  we 
succeed,  the  statesmen  whose  names  ore  con- 
nected with  the  diplomatic  revolution  will 
take  their  plac^  among  the  immortal  Wne&o- 
tora  of  mankind. 
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THB  WISDDINO-DAY. — THE  LEAF. 


THE  WEDDING-DAY. 

0  THAT  my  death-dtf^  were  as  nigh 
Ab  is  my  marriage-morn  ! 

1  marvel  such  a  thing  as  I 
Should  ever  have  been  born. 

To  tell  my  youth,  my  hope,  my  truth; 
To  be — ^what  most  I  scorn. 

It  seems  such  long,  long  years  agone 
I  had  a  little  sister ; 
They  laid  her  in  her  coffin  lone, 
And  I  stood  there  and  kissed  her;    ^ 
But  till  this  hour  with  its  stem  power 
I  felt  not  how  I  missed  her. 

She  might,  with  cool  and  gentle  hand. 
Have  quenched  this  life-long  ffever — 
This  aching  brow  have  softly  fanned, 
And,  though  my  sins  might  grieve  her. 
What  would  Dot  she  have  borne  for  me 
Who  is  so  still  forever  ! 

O  sister  ! — dead  so  long  ago, 

Thou  of  the  spirit  calm — 

Wave  !  wave  !  above  my  burning  brow» 

But  once  thy  shining  palm. 

And  gently  pour,  my  spirit  o*er. 

One  drop  of  Heaven's  own  balm. 

Sweet  seraph  !  when  we  meet  at  last—- 

Thou,  with  thy  radiant  brow; 

Mine,  seared  with  records  of  the  past, 

And  that  forsaken  vow  — 

This  withered  heart  in  shame  would  start 

From  aught  as  pure  as  thou. 

O  1  the  true  hearts  I  might  have  filled, 
Even  to  their  inmost  fold ; 
The  l(JVing  spirits  I  have  chilled^ 
With  haughty  words  and  cold; 
And  now  for  wealth  I  sell  myself, 
A  little  glittering  gold. 

And  more  !  O  !  more  torment  me  not 
With  those  reproachful  eyes. 
Showing  what  might  have  been  my  lot— 
Stars  of  the  past,  they  rise- 
Enough  of  care  have  I  to  bear. 
Without  such  memories. 

Alas  !  I  feel  *tis  vanity 

To  rail  against  my  fate, 

For  God  hath  given  high  gijfts  to  me. 

To  make  mo  good  and  great; 

But  I  have  sold  the  peace  of  old 

For  a  little  worldly  state. 

No  more  ! — from  all  these  idle  words 

But  little  help  I  borrow; 

Proud  thoughts  have  fled  like  summer  birds. 

And  left  me  to  my  sorrow, 

And  this  grief-stained  brow^  but  folly  now 

Would  be  a  sin  to-morrow.  M.  L.  P. 

'Chambers*  Journal, 


Why  should  the  broadcloth  alone  be  respected^ 
And  the  man  be  despised  who  in  fustian  ap- 
.pears? 
While  the  angels  in  heaven  have  their  limbs 
unprotected, 
Tou  can*t  judge  a  man  by  the  coat  that  he 
wears. 
^-King  Labour^ $  Song  Book. 


THE  I<!EAF. 

I. 

Tflon  art  curl'd  and  tender  and  smooth,  yomiff 
leaf. 
With  a  creamy  fHnge  of  down. 
As  thou  slippest  at  touch  of  the  light,  young 
leaf. 
From  thy  cradling  case  of  brown. 

Thou  art  soft  as  an  in&nt*s  hand,  young  leftf^ 
When  it  fondles  a  mother's  cheek ; 

And  thy  elders  are  clustered  around,  young 
leaf. 
To  shelter  the  fkir  and  weak. 

To  welcome  thee  out  fh>nf  the  bud,  young  leal^ 
There  are  airs  firom  the  east  and  the  'west; 

And  the  rich  dew  glides  from  the  clouds,  young 
leaf. 
To  nestle  within  thy  breast 

The  great  wide  heaven,  and  the  earth,  young 
leaf. 

Are  around,  and  thy  place  for  thee. 
Come  forth  !  for  a  thread  art  thou,  yoong^flsl^ 

In  the  web-work  of  mystery  ! 

n. 

Thou  art  full  and  firmly  set,  green  leaf. 
Like  a  strong  man  upon  the  earth; 

And  thou  showest  a  sturdy  fh)nt,  green  leaf^ 
As  a  shield  to  thy  place  of  birth. 

There  is  pleasant  rest  in  thy  shade,  green  Im^ 
And  thou  makest  a  harp  for  thebreexe; 

And  the  blossom  that    bends  finom  thy  btae, 
green  leaf. 
Is  loved  by  the  summer  bees. 

The  small  bird's  nest  on  the  bough,  green  lanf. 

Has  thee  for  an  ample  roof; 
And  the  butterflies  cool  their  wings»  green  i*>^f^ 

On  thy  branching  braided  woofl 

Thou  art  doing  thy  part  of  good,  green  lemf^ 

And  shedding  thy  ray  of  grace  : 
There's  a  lesson  written  in  thee,  green  leaf. 

For  the  eye  of  man  to  trace. 

III. 

Thou  art  rough,  and  shrivellM,  and  dry,  oU 
leaf. 

And  hast  lost  the  fHnge  of  down  : 
And  the  green  of  thy  youth  is  gone,  old  leaf. 

And  tum'd  to  yellow  and  brown. 

There  are  sisters  of  thine  trod  in  clay,  old  Imt, 

And  in  swollen  rivers  drown 'd; 
Ah,  but  thou  tremblest  much,  old  leaf, 

Looking  down  to  the  greedy  g^und.    - 

The  autumn  blast,  with  thy  doom,  old  leaf, 
Cometh  quickly,  and  will  not  spare. 

Thou  art  kin  to  the  dost  to-day,  old  leaf. 
And  to-fflorrow  thou  liest  there. 

For  thy  work  of  life  is  done«  old  leaf. 
And  now  there  is  need  of  thy  death. 

Be  content !    'Twill  be  all  for  the  best,  old  laai; 
There  is  love  in  the  slaying  brMth. 

— Houtnhold  JVordi. 


THE  POEMS   OF   BARONESS  NAIRN. 


From  The  Press. 

TJie  Poems  of  Carolina,  Baroness  Nairn, 
(Modern  Scottish  Minstrelsy).  Edited  by 
CI  1  arks  llofrers,  LL.D.  Edinburgh :  A. 
and  C.  Black. 

We  have  received  ibr  review  six  ocl^vo 
volumes  of  a  work  called  "  Modem  Scottish 
Minstrelsy,"  in  which  much  mediocre  verse  is 
bound  u])  side  by  side  with  acme  capital 
lyrics  that  do  honor  to  the  Caledonian  muse. 
A  lari^^e  j)orlion  of  the  contents  of  this  com- 
piled j)ui;hcati()n  is  not  better  than  what  may 
be  found  in  the  corner-pieces  of  country  jour- 
nals. Son«j^s  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas 
Camj)bell,  Lockhart,  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
many  others,  are  inserted,  and  there  are  short 
biogra])hical  notices  of  the  various  writers. 
If  tins  were  all  that  the  publication  con- 
tained, we  should  only  mention  the  fact  of  its 
bein^  a  compihition. 

But  in  its  first  volume  nearly  fifty  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  poetess  who  has  won  for  her- 
self an  undying  wreath  amongst  iScottish 
minstrels.  We  allude  to  Carolina,  Baroness 
Nairn,  some  of  whose  admirable  productions 
we  must  bring  before  our  readers.  Lady 
Nairn  was  author  of  some  choice  pieces  that 
were  ushered  anonymously  into  the  world. 
The  new  version  of  the  "Laird  of  Cockpen," 
by  far  the  best  copy  of  the  "Lass  of  Gowrie," 
the  beautiful  song  of  the  "  Land  o'  the  Leal," 
and  the  sweetly  pathetic  piece  called  "The 
Mitherless  liammie,"  belong  to  Lady  Nairn, 
along  with  many  other  lyrics  of  scarcely  less 
merit.  Jiike  Lady  Anne  Barnard  (the  au- 
thoress of  **  Auld  Kobin  Gray  ")  Lady  Nairn 
was  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  she 
wore  her  honors  with  singular  modesty.  She 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  genius  and  gen- 
uine simplicity  of  character.  She  appreci- 
ated all  the  homely  virtues  of  the  poor,  and 
felt  deeply  with  their  domestic  sorrows.  Her 
mind  had  a  healthy  vein  of  true  natural  piety 
without  cant  or  ostentation,  and  her  writing 
was  insj)ired  by  ennobling  emotions. 

Of  this  most  interesting  and  distinguished 
Scottish  lady  we  find  the  following  account 
here : — 

"  Carolina  Oliphant  was  bom  in  the  old 
mansion  of  Gask,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  on 
the  l()th  of  July,  17G6.  She  was  the  third 
daughter  and  fifth  child  of  Laurence  Oli- 
phant of  Gask,  who  had  espoused  his  cousip 
Margaret  Jlobertson,  a  daughter  of  Duncan 
Robertson  of  Slruan,  and  his  wife  a  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Lord  Nairn.     Thei  Oliphants  of 
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Gask  were  cadets  of  the  formerly  noble  house 
of  GHphant,  whose  ancestor.  Sir  William  Oli- 
phant of  Aberdalgie,  a  puissant  knight,  ac- 
quired distinction  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  defending  the  Castle  of 
Sturling  against  a  formidable  siege  by  the 
first  Edward.  The  family  of  Gask  wei*e  de- 
voted Jacobites  ;  the  patemal  grandfather  of 
Carolina  Oliphant  had  attended  Prince  Charles 
Edward  as  aide-de-camp  during  his  disas- 
trous campaign  of  1745-6,  and  his  spouse 
had  indicated  her  sympathy  in  his  cause  by 
cutting  out  a  lock  of  his  hair  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  accepting  the  hospitahty  of  the 
family  mansion.  The  portion  of  hair  is  pre- 
served at  Gask;  and  Carolina  Ohphant,  in 
her  song,  "  The  Auld  House,"  has  thus  cele- 
brated the  gentle  deed  of  her  progenitor : — 

•  The  Leddy  too,  sae  genty, 
There  sheltcr'd  Scotland's  heir. 

An*  dipt  a  lock  wi*  her  ain  hand 
Frae  his  lang  yellow  hair.* 

The  estate  of  Gask  escaped  forfeiture,  but  the 
father  of  Carolina  did  not  renounce  the  Ja- 
cobite sentiments  of  his  ancestors.  He 
named  the  subject  of  this  inemoir  Carolina, 
in  honor  of  Pnnce  Charles  Edward ;  and  his 
prevaihng  topic  of  conversation  was  the  reit- 
erated expression  of  his  hope  that  *  the  king 
would  get  his  ain.*  He  would  not  permit  the 
names  of  the  reigning  monarch  ana  his  queen 
to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence ;  and  when 
impaired  eyesight  compelled  him  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  his  family  in  reading  the  news- 
papers, he  angrily  reproved  the  reader  if  the 
'*  German  lairdie  ana  his  leddie'  were  des- 
ignated otherwise  than  by  the  initial  let- 
ters, *  K.  and  Q.'  This  extreme  Jacobitism 
at  a  period  when  the  crime  was  scarcely  to 
be  dreaded,  was  reported  to  George  IH.,  who 
is  related  to  have  confessed  his  respect  for  a 
man  who  had  so  consistently  maintained  his- 
political  sentiments." 

This  gifted  person,  it  appears,  was  beautiful 
as  she  was  generous  and  good,  and  she  waa 
happily  placed  for  the  development  of  her 
talents.     It  is  said : — 

"  In  her  youth,  Carolina  Oliphant  was  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  and  was  known  in  her  na- 
tive district  by  the  poetical  designation  of 
*  The  Flower  of  Strathera.'  She  was  as  re- 
markable for  the  precocity  of  her  intellect,  as 
she  was  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  her 
person.  Descended  by  her  mother  from  a 
familv  which,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  had 
afforaed  some  evidence  of  poetical  talents^ 
and  possessed  of  a  correct  musical  ear,  she 
very  early  composed  verses  for  her  favorite 
melodies.  To  the  development  of  her  native 
genius,  her  juvenile  condition  abimdantly  con- 
tributad ;  the  locality  of  her  birthplace,  rich 
in  Ifluidscape  scenei^,  and  associated  irith 
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family  traditions  and  legends  of  chivalric  ad- 
venture, might  have  been  sufficient  to  pro- 
mote, in  a  mind  less  fertile  than  her  own, 
sentiments  of  poesy.  In  the  applications  of 
her  talents  she  was  influenced  by  another  in- 
centive. A  loose  ribaldry  tainted  the  songs 
and  ballads  which  circulated  among  the 
peasantry,  and  she  was  convinced  that  the 
diffusion  of  a  more  wholesome  minstrelsy 
would  essentially  elevate  the  moral  tone  of 
the  community.  Thus,  while  still  young,  she 
commenced  to  purify  the  older  melodies,  and 
to  compose  n^w  songs,  which  were  ultimately 
destined  to  occupy  an  ample  share  of  the  na- 
tional heart." 

The  first  piece  that  we  ever  saw  from  the 
pen  of  Lady  Nairn  was  "The  Mitherless 
Lammie,"  which  many  years  ago  we  chanced 
to  meet  with  in  an  obscure  journal.  Its  pu- 
rity of  feeling  and  delicacy  of  touch  are  quite 
inimitable,  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  it  is 
a  favorite  amongst  tlie  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land:— 

"THE  MITHERLESS  LAMMIE. 

**  The  mitherless  lammie  ne'er  missed  its  ain 
mammie, 
We  ten  tit  it  kindly  by  night  and  by  day. 
The  bairn ies  made  game  o*t,  it  had  a  blithe 
hame  o't. 
Its  food  was  the  gowan — its  masic  was 
•  mai.* 

'*  Without  tie  or  fistter,  it  couldna  beea  better. 
But  it  would  gae  witless  the  world  to  see; 
The  foe  that  it  fear*d  not,  it  saw  not,  it  heard 
not. 
Was  watching  its  wandering  frae  Bonning- 
ton  Lea. 

'**  Ob,  what  then  befell  it,  *t  were  waefu,  to  tell 

•    it.        . 
Tod  Lowrie  kens  best,  wi*  his  lang  head  sae 
sly;      . 
He  met  tlie  pet  lammie,  that  wanted  its  mam- 
mie, 
And  left  its  kind  hame  the  wide|world  to  try. 

<*  We  missM  .it  at  day-dawn,  we  missed  it  at 
night-fii'in*. 
Its  wee  shed  is  tenantless  vnder  the  tree, 
Ae  dusk  i*  the  gloamin*  it  wad  gae  a  roamin' ; 
'T  will  frolic  nae  mair  apon  Bennington 
.  Lea." 

The  moral  of  seduction  and  the  fate  of  fe- 
male wilfulness  could  scarcely  be  touched 
with  more  pathetic  grace,  and  with  less 
•coarseness. 

If  we  are  to  trust  the  statements  that  we 
btve  heard,  and  which  we  observe  repeated 
by  the  editor  of  this  compilation,  a  peerage 
was  given  (or  at  least  rerived)  in  consequence 
of  one  national  song  from  Lady  Nairn.  It  is 
Mid  here : — 
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'*  Carolina  Oliphant  had  many  suitors  for 
her  hand :  she  gave  a  preference  to  William 
Mui^y  Nairn,  her  maternal  cousin,  who  .had 
been  Baron  Nairn,  barring  the  attainder  of 
the  title  on  account  of  the  Jacobitism  of  the 
last  Baron.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
June,  1806.  At  this  period,  Mr;  Nairn  ^as 
Assistant  Inspector-General  of  Barracks  in 
Scotland,  and  held  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
army.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  on  the  17th 
June,  1824,  the  attainder  of  the  family  was 
removed,  the  title  of  Baron  being  conferred 
on  Major  Nairn.  This  measure  is  «reported 
to  have  been  passed  on  the  strong  recommen- 
dation of  George  IV. ;  his  Majesty  having 
learned,  during  his  state  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1822,  that  the  song  of  '  The  Attainted  Scot- 
tish Nobies '  was  the  composition  of  Lady 
Nairn.  The  song  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
apologies  for  Jacobitism." 

And  the  song  runs  thus : — 

*'  Oh,  some  will  tune  their  moumfti'  Btrain8» 

To  tell  0*  hame  made  sorrow. 
And  if  they  cheat  you  o'  your  tears, 

Thegr'll  dry  upon  the  morrow. 
Oh,  some  will  sing  their  airy  dreams* 

In  verity  they're  sportin'. 
My  sang*8  o*  nae  sk;  thievelees  themes. 

But  wakin*  true  misfortune. 

"  Te  Scottish  nobles,  ane  and  a*. 

For  loyalty  attained, 
A  nameless  bardlets  wae  to  see 

Tour  sorrows  unlamented; 
For  if  your  fathers  ne'er  had  fought 

For  heirs  of  ancient  royalty, 
Te'er  down  the  day  that  might  hae  been 

At  the  top  o'  honor's  tree  a'. 

**  For  old  hereditary  right. 

For  conscience'  sake  thej  stoutly  stood; 
And  for  the  crown  their  valient  sons 

Themselves  have  shed  their  injured  blood; 
And  if  their  fathers  ne're  had  fought 

For  heirs  of  ancient  royalty. 
They're  down  the  day  that  might  hae  been 

At  the  top  o'  honor's  tree  a'." 

There  is  boldness  and  pathos  in  these  versee. 
Observe  the  vigor  of  the  phrase  in  the  first 
stanza,  *'  thieveless  themes,''  and  the  refrain 
is  spirited  and  free.  The  rhyming,  as  tg 
often  the  case  with  Scotch  poets,  is  not  con- 
sonant. "  Sportin' "  is  made  to  rhyme  with 
"  misfortune,"  and  "  royalty "  is  placed  in 
metrical  apposition  to  **  tree  a'."  To  a  Gaelio 
ear  these  assonant  rhymes  seem  allowable, 
but  our  Southern  tastes  do  not  like  them ; 
but  Campbell,  and  Scott  also,  largely  indulged 
in  them.  In  **  The  Lass  of  Gowrie,"  by  Lady 
Nairn,  there  are  many  differences  from  the 
ordinary'  song.  She  tells  a  story  and  intro- 
duces a  landscape  with  much  effect.  The 
first  stanza  is  the  same  in  both  pieces,  but 
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Lady  Nairn's  poem  is  more  of  a  ballad.  Its 
second  stanza  thus  proceeds  : 

"  To  see  her  cousin  she  cam*  there. 
An',  0,  the  scene  was  passing  fair! 
Fur  what  in  Scotland  can  compare 

Wi'  the  Carse  o'  Gowrie? 
The  sun  was  setting  on  the  Tay, 
The  blue  hills  melting  into  gray; 
The  mavis*  and  the  blackbird's  lay 

Were  sweetly  heard  in  Gowrie. 

**  0,  lang  the  lassie  I  had  woo'd! 
An'  truth  and  constancy  had  vow'd. 
But  cam'  nae  speed  wi'  her  I  lo'd, 

Until  she  saw  fair  Gowrie. 
I  pointed  to  my  faither's  ha*. 
Yon  bonny  bield  ayont  the  shaw, 
Sac  luun'  that  there  nae  blast  could  blaw; 

Wad  she  no  bide  in  Gowrie? 

**  Her  faither  was  baith  glatl  and  wae; 
Her  Hiither  she  wad  naething  say; 
Tho  bairn ics  thocht  they  wad  get  play 

If  Kitty  gaed  to  Gowrie. 
She  whiles  did  smile,  she  whiles  did  greet, 
The  blush  and  tear  were  on  her  cheek; 
She  naething  said,  an'  hung  her  head; 

But  now  she's  Leddy  Gowrie." 

The  annotation  in  this  beautiful  piece  is  not 
sufficiently  critical.  The  version  by  William 
Rcid  is  extremely  low  when  compared  with 
Lady  Nairn's  ballad. 

The  piece  called  "  The  Heiress  "  shows  the 
rich  humor,  blended  with  pathos,  of  Lady 
Nairn's  mind.     It  runs  : 

*'  ril  no  be  had  for  naething, 

I'll  no  be  had  for  naething,  ^ 

I  tell  ye  lads  that's  at  thing. 
So  ye  needna  follow  me. 
0,  the  change  is  most  surprising. 

Last  year  I  was  plain  Betty  BroWD» 
Now  to  me  they're  a'  aspiring, — 
The  fair  Elizabeth  I  am  grown! 

'*  What  siller  does  is  most  amazing. 
Nine  ()'  them  e'er  look'd  at  me, 
*'ow  my  charms  they  a'  are  praising. 
For  my  sake  they're  like  to  dee. 
The  Laird,  the  Shirra,  and  the  Doctor, 
Wi'  twa  three  Lords  o'  high  degree; 
Wi'  heaps  o'  Writers  I  could  mention — 
0,  surely  this  is  no  me! 

But  I'll  no,  &c. 

And  the  conclusion  is  most  gracefully  turned : 

**  But  there  is  ane,  when  I  had  naething, 
A'  his  heart  he  gi'ed  to  me; 
And  sair  he  toil'c^  for  a  wee  thing. 

To  l)ring  me  when  he  cam'  frae  sea, 
If  ever  I  should  marry  ony. 
He  will  be  the  lad  for  me; 
For  he  was  baith  gude  and  bonny. 
And  he  thought  the  same  o*  me, 

Sae  I'll  no,  &c. 

Compare  with  the  sly  humor  of  the  foregoing 
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the  extraordinary  pathos  of  the  following 

most  beautiful  verses.    Balmy,  indeed,  is  their 

music,  and  most  touching  la  their  melody  to 

^he  ears  of  those  suffering  from  recollection 

^of  the  loved  and  lost : 

*<  TBUB  LOVE  IB  WATERED  ATB  WI*   TKA&8. 

"  True  love  is  water'd  aye  wi*  tears. 
It  grows  'neath  stormy  skies. 
It's  fenced  around  wi'  hopes  and  fears 

An'  fann'd  wi*  heartfelt  sighs. 
Wi'  chains  o'  gowd  it  will  no  be  bound, 

0 !  wha  the  heart  can  buy  T 
The  titled  glare,  the  warldling's  care. 
Even  absence  'twill  defy. 

Even  absence  'twill  defy. 

'*  And  time,  that  kills  a'  ither  things. 
His  withering  touch  'twill  brave, 
'Twill  live  in  joy,  'twill  live  in  grief, 

'Twill  live  beyond  the  grave! 
'Twill  live,  'twill  live,  though  buried  deep, 

In  true  heart's  memorie— 
0!  we  forgot  that  ane  sae  fair, 
Sae  bright,  sae  young,  could  dee, 
Sae  young  could  dee. 

<*  Unfeeling  hands  may  touch  the  chord 
Where  buried  griefs  do  lie — 
How  many  silent  agonies 

May  that  rude  touch  untie! 
But,  0 !  I  love  that  plaintive  lay — 

That  dear  auld  melodic! 
For,  0!  'tis  sweet!  yet  I  maun  greet. 
For  it  was  sung  by  thee, 

Sung  by  thee! 

**  They  may  forget  wha  lichtly  love. 
Or  feel  but  beauty's  chain ; 
But  they  wha  loved  a  heavenly  mind 

Can  never  love  again ! 
A*  my  dream's  o'  world's  guid 
Aye  were  turned  wi'  *hee,   * 
But  I  leant  on  a  broken  reed 
Which  soon  was  ta'^n  frae  me, 
Ta'en  fra  me. 

*<  *Tis  weel,  'tis  weel,  we  dinna  ken 
What  we  may  live  to  see, 
'Twas  Mercy  *s  hand  that  hung  the  veil 

O'er  sad  ftiturity! 
0,  ye  whose  hearts  are  scathed  and  riven, 

Wha  feel  the  world  is  vain, 
0,  fix  your  broken  earthly  ties 
Where  they  ne'er  i^l  break  again. 
Break  again! 

The  great  song  of  "The  Land  o'  the 
Leal,"  too  well  known  for  us  to  quote,  was 
also  from  Lady  Nairn's  pen.  Most  of  her 
productions  were  anonymous,  and  she  en- 
joyed the  gratification  of  hearing  them 
praised,  but  did  not  avow  the  authorship, 
except  in  a  few  instances.    The  editor  says : 

"  Some  years  subsequent  to  this  event,  it 
occurred,  to  the  relatives  and  literary  Mends 
of  the  deceased  Baroness  that  as  there  could 
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no  longer  be  any  reason  for  retaining  her  I  present  vork,  and  to  insert  several  pieces 
incognita,  full  iustice  should  be  done  to  her  |  nitherto  unpublished.  Of  the  lays  which  we 
memory  by  the  publication  of  a  collected  '  have  selected,  several  are  new  versions  to  old 
edition  of  her  works.  This  scheme  was  I  airs ;  the  majority,  though  unknown  as  the 
partially  executed  in  an  elegant  folio,  entitled  j  composition  of  Lady  Nairn,  are  already  iami- 
*  Lays  from  Stratheam :  by  Carolina  Baroness  ;  liar  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  cottage. 
Nainu  Arranged  with  Symphonies  and  Ac-  For  winning  simplicity,  graceful  expresaion, 
companiments  for  the  Pianoforte,  by  Finlay  and  exouisite  pathos,  her  compositions  are 
Dun.'  It  bears  the  imprint  of  Loncfon,  and  especially  remarkable ;  but  when  her  muse 
has  no  date.  In  this  work,  of  which  a  new  I  prompts  to  humor,  the  laugh  is  sprightly  and 
edition  will  speedily  be  published  by  Messrs.   overpowering." 

Paterson,  music  sellers,  Edinburgh,  are  con-       ,.^       .  .      ^    ,  .1  *  i.    ^  .1  \  •■    <.. 

tained  seventy  8ongs,.but  the  lafger  propor- 1 ,  ^^  ^  ,^\^^^«  *^  ^"<>7  ^^^  ^^^  ^^»*  ^^  «^«11 
tion  of  the  author's  lyrics  stUl  remain  m  SiS.  j  ^^ye  all  the  poems  of  this  great  female  song- 
From  her  representatives  we  have  received .  writer  collected,  and  we.  anticipate  great 
permission  to  select  her  best  lyrics  for  the  j  pleasure  in  perusing  them. 


.  Menial  Philosophy,    By  Joseph  Haven.  12mo.  three  fold  nature  of  man.    He  has  performed 

pp.  590.    Gould  &  Lincoln.  his  task,  in  our  opinion,  with  eminent  saocees. 

Among  the  numerous  text-books  on  the  sub-  Without    having  neglected  tbe  study  of   the 

ject  of  mental  philosophy,  which  have  appeared  highest  authorities,  he  has  brought   his  own 

within  the  last  few  years  (including  Pres.  Way-  resources,  which  are  evidently  of  no  common 

land's.  Pres.   Mahan*s,  Prof   Hickock's,  and  o^^«r»  ^  *"®  comprehension  and  elucidation  of 

Prof.  Henry's  edition  of  Cousin's   •«  Psychol-  *»'»  subject.    His  learning  is  not  only  various, 

ogy"),  the  present  treatise  is  distinguished  for  ^."*  genuine,  and  is  brought  forward  with  the 

its  siraplicity  and  its  completeness.      It  com-  simplicity  that  shows  he  is  accustomed  to  ita 

prises,  indeed,  a  wider  sphere  than  its  title  in-  "^e,  and  has  not  picked  it  up  for  the  ooeaaiOQ. 

dicates,  treating  not  only  of  the  intellectual  ^"^  **  *^  ^^^  clearness  and  penetration  of  his 

powers,  properly  so  called,  but  of  the  two  other  ^^"  intellect  which  gives  its  chief  value  to  his 

great  divisions  of  human  action,  the  sensibili-  treatise.     Each  of  the  problems,  which  are  here 

ties  and  the  will.     The  scope  of  the  volume,  presente<l,  has  received  an  independent  solution 

accordingly,  would  bo  more  correctly  designated  ^^^^  *^®  personal  reflection  of  the  author,  and 

by  calling  it  an  exposition  of  psychology;  but  *^®  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^t^Xe^  with  the  logical  method  and 

as  that  term  has  been,  to  a  great  degree,  per-  orderly  expression,  which  are  the  best  proofe  of 

verted  from  its  legitimate  philosophical  signifi-  *  m^fery  of  the  subject.    For  a  coUege  text- 

canco  by  the  pretensions  of   various  pseudo-  ^^*^'»  **  ^^  ^^^  cardinal  merits  of  precision, 

sciences,    it    has    been,    perhaps,  judiciously  «<^c"**acy»   and   lucidity,   while  its  aptness  of 

avoidctl  by  the  author.     Under  the  intellectual  »ll"st»*at»on  ^nd  richness  of  philosophical  leam- 

faculties,  he  discusses  the  preseutative  power,  *"K  commend  it  favorably  to  the  general  student 

the  representative  power,  the  reflective  power,  ^^  mental  science.— Trt^ttnc. 

and  the  intuitive  power.     This  is  a  new  division       m       n.       -n m m — 

of  the  subject,  but  is  recommended  by  its  logi-  rm.  /„  .  .^  ^^^  Of  Wbstmorelahd— 
cal  consecutiveness,  and  its  exhaustive  charac-  The  following  is  an  extract  firom  a  private  let- 
ter. The  portion,  devoted  to  the  sensibilities  ^^^  V  V^^  poet  Wordsworth  : 
comprises  the  simple  emotions,  the  affections,  .  "  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  mountains  were 
and  the  desires;  while  the  chapters  on  the  will  formerly  covered  m  some  places  to  their  very 
present  a  succinct  view  of  the  operations  of  the  ^"^^^^^^  "^^^^  P'n«?  <>'  *l^»t  "Peoies  [the  High. 
active  powers,  with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  l'«»«P»Ji«J;  and  when  I  was  a  boy ,  descendants 
controversy  respecting  free<lom  of  will:  With  °^  ^^^l  aboriginals  survived  m  several  plaoss 
the  exception  of  the  profound  and  admirable  ^^^^  ^°®  yeomen's  wttages  and  substantial 
works  of  Prof.  Hickock,  we  must  regard  this  country-houses  and  halls;  nor  are  they  yet 
volume  as  the  most  important  contribution  to  ^?*'^^!y.^^V"?*"  ,  The  trees  which  I  take  to  be 
mental  science  as  yet  furnished  by  any  Ameri-  ^^^  or>g»nai  pme  m  this  country  discharge  toru 
can  scholar.  The  plan  of  the  first-named  au-  P*"^^®."*  greater  quantitj^,  and  are  mneh 
thor  led  him  to  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  the  ^^^^"^  ??  the  bark  than  the  others.  The  old 
primary  elements  and  conditions  of  human  Y^^^  ^^^T  f  menUoi^ed,  as  standmg  near 
knowledge,  which  he  analyzed  with  masterly  ?^,V^^^'  *™^?*  *}?*?*  ^^^^  "^.  *J*!  ®^*P«  ®^  • 
power;  while  Prof.  Haven  has  aimed  more  tall— very  tall— ship  s  mast,  with  boughs  on?y 
especially  at  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  faculties,  'l^f  the  top,  makmg  a  fine  Pound  head."— 
in  their  actual  operation,  which  compose  the  '^'^*'*  ^"^"^  Wu€rv# 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Rerlew. 

The  Mediterranean.  A  Memoir  Physical, 
Jlisforicdl,  and  Nautical.  By  Rear-Ad- 
miral  William  Henry  Smvth,  K.S.F., 
D.C.L.,  F.K.S.,&c.     London:  1854. 

Copious,  even  to  excess,  as  is  the  literary 
labor  of  our  age,  and  ever  seeking  new 
topics'  or  new  methods  of  vivifying  old  ones, 
there  arc  yet  subjects  to  be  found,  either  not 
touclicd  upon  at  all,  or  scantily  and  incident- 
ally treated  without  due  regard  to  their  pro- 
per value.  Void  places  of  this  kind  still 
occur  in  the  history  of  men  and  nations; 
gaps  which  it  will  belong  to  future  genius  and 
research  to  fill  up,  by  aid  of  the  fresh  ma- 
terials ever  accumulating  around  us.  The 
laborious  activity  of  German  hterature  has 
gone  further  than  that  of  any  other  country, 
in  finding  such  new  fields,  and  fertilizing 
them  by  its  industry.  But  others  yet  remain 
to  be  opened  and  explored,  even  in  the 
records  of  human  events ;  still  more  in  the 
great  domain  of  natural  history  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Here  especially  the  rapid 
growth  of  knowledge,  and  its  subjection  to 
new  laws  and  generaHzations,  have  created 
the  need  of  fresh  divisions  in  every  part ;  of 
altered  nomenclature  ;  and  particular  treatises 
on  topics,  the  increasing  importance  of  which 
comj)els  this  separation.  Thus  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  while  we  see  at  the  present  time 
a  continual  aggregation  of  facts  and  pheno- 
mena around  those  more  geiteral  laws  which 
give  centre  and  connexion  to  the  whole,  we 
find  simultaneously  a  constant  compulsion  to 
divide,  for  the  purposes  of  further  research, 
the  many  branches  of  knowledge  which'* are 
so  brought  into  closer  relations  with  one  an- 
other. 

In  a  recent  article  of  this  Review,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  "  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea,"  as  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
science  has  required'and  adopted  a  more  specific 
record  of  a  j)articular  class  of  natural  pheno> 
mena;  and  in  discussing  this  subject  we  car- 
ried the  limitation  yet  further,  by  taking  the 
Atlaiuic  as  the  special  exponent  of  those 
mifi^hty  features  which  belong  to  the  ocean 
domain  of  the  globe.  We  have  now  before 
us  a  volume  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the 
first  English  work,  as  we  believe,  expressly 
devoted  to  this  subject.  Its  coasts  and  is- 
lands have  been  separately  noted  and  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  geographers,  and  his- 
torians of  all  countries  and  ages.    But  ho 


one  had  treated  singly  and  especially  of  the 
Sea  washing  round  and  amidst  those  lands, 
and  reflecting  their  wonderful  history  of 
thirty  centuries  on  its  waters.  Wc  ])osses8ed 
no  work  delineating  its  peculiar  physical  fea- 
tures— its  outline,  dimensions,  depth,  cur- 
rents, winds,  and  other  hydrographical  and 
nautical  conditions — the  configuration  of  its 
coasts,  its  islands,  volcanoes,  and  the  rivers 
which  pour  themselves  into  its  basin. 

This,  then,  was  one  of  the  voids  of  which 
we  have  spoken ;  and  it  continued  such,  until 
the  progress  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  and 
the  rapid  sprcali  of  human  intercourse  by 
sea  and  land,  made  it  needful  that  a  physical 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  should  be  writ- 
ten— an  object  well  and  ably  fulfilled  by  Ad- 
miral Smyth  in  the  work  before  us.  Some 
time  has  now  elapsed  since  its  publication ; 
but  intervening  events  have  enhanced  the 
interest  of  the  subject ;  and  though  the  vol- 
ume is  in  large  part  occupied  with  what 
appertains  to  the  profession,  in  which  its  au- 
thor holds  a  distinguished  place,  we  willingly 
receive  it  as  the  suggestion  and  foundation  of 
some  more  complete  history,  political  and 
social,  as  well  as  physical  and  nautical,  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  a  mere  technical  sense,  the  Mediterran- 
ean may  be  described  as  a  gulf,  or  inland 
branch  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but  in  itself  this  Sea 
has  a  more  wonderful  individuality  than  any 
other  on  the  globe.  This  is  true  as  to  its 
physical  features,  singly  considered ; — still 
more  eminently  true  as  respects  those  rela- 
tions to  human  history  which  render  it  an 
interpreter  of  the  records  of  past  ages,  and 
of  the  ancient  empires  which  have  flourished 
on  its  shores.  On  no  equal  area  of  the 
earth's  s?irface  have  so  many  and  such  mighty 
events  been  crowded  together  as  within  this 
extraordinary  basin.  Every  keel  which  now 
cleaves  its  waters  traverses  the  scene  of  soine 
maritime  struggle  or  adventure  of  old  times 
and  earlier  races  of  men ;  or  skirts  shores 
hallowed  to  the  scholar  or  historian  by 
the  memory  of  genius  or  grandeur  which 
have  passed  away.  Empires,  kingdoms,  and 
republics,  bom  to  sway  the  dest!!j!cs  of  the 
world,  have  risen  and  declined  upon  its 
coasts.  -Schools  of  philosophy  and  eloquence, 
to  which  we  ^ttill  recur  for  instruction  and 
example, — h>v.s  and  languages,  which  are 
embodied  in  the  literature  and  social  institu- 
tions of  every  later  age, — had  their  earliest 
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seats  around  this  inland  sea.  It  is  difficult 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  thus  generally 
without  becoming  too  rhetorical;  but  we 
hope,  in  dwelling  up^n  some  of  its  details,  to 
show  how  copious  and  full  of  ^terest  it  is, 
and  how  well  meriting  the  special  attention 
of  some  writer  who  may  make  it,  as  a  single 
picture,  more  complete  and  ftimiliar  to  our 
knowledge.  The  events  of  history  are  best 
bound  together  by  such  local  associations: 
and  none  more  so  than  those  of  which  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  the  scene  and  centre 
during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

It  may  further  be  alleged,  as  an  argument 
for  such  a  work,  that  the  interests  of  England 
are  deeply  concerned  in  all  that  regards  this 
sea.  Of  late  years  certain  foreign  writers 
and  orators,  rather  political  than  geographical 
in  their  style  and  spirit,  have  used  the  term 
of  lake  in  describing  it  The  Mediterranean 
is  certainly  not  our  lake;  nor  can  it,  nor 
ought  it  ever  to  pass  under  the  supremacy  of 
any  one  Power.  But  we  have  lar^  insular 
possessions  within  its  circuit;  we  hold  the 
mighty  rock-fortress,  the  Caipe  of  antiquity, 
which  commands  its  entrance  from  the  ocean ; 
and  we  crowd  its  waters  to  their  very  ex- 
tremity with  our  ships  and  commerce.  That 
single  line  of  Mediterranean  navigation, 
which  ministers  to  the  rapid  intercourse  with 
our  Indian  Empire,  through  Egypt  and  the 
Bed  Sea,  is  in  itself  an  interest  of  primary 
importance  to  us,  and  never  more  so  than  at 
the  present  moment ;  and  this  line  of  com- 
munication has  already  attained  a  speed  and 
regularity  of  service  which  place  it  among 
the  highest  efforts  of  human  prowess  on  the 
seas.  If  other  and  better  routes  be  eventu- 
ally obtained  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  equally  must  we 
depend  on  the  Mediterranean  for  a  line  of 
passage  to  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast  giv- 
ing easiest  access  to  the  valley  of  the  Euph- 
rates. More  recently  undertaken  is  the  mail 
route  through  this  sea,  as  the  first  stage  to 
our  Australian  colonies — the  shortest  line,  fol- 
lowing the  earth's  curvature,  between  Eng- 
land and  the  great  Island-Ck>ntinent  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
route  to  a  wonderful  country ;  each  attesting 
that  national  energy  and  power  which  has 
brought  a  new  people  into  birth,  and  made 
oceans  and  seas  tributary  to  the  communica- 
tion with  the  parent  land.  The  discovery  of 
the  Australian  gold-fields  has  doubtleas  quick- 


ened these  results,  but  time  would  hare 
evolved  them  even  without  this  great  auxili- 
ary. 

All  these  things  are  now  become  familiar 
to  us ;  but  we  nevertheless  specify  them,  be- 
cause their  very  familiarity  is  apt  to  abate 
our  wonder,  and  to  dissever  them  fron^  those 
memorials  of  olden  times  and  thii^,  to 
which  they  stand  in  such  singular  relation 
and  contrast  Nor  must  we  forget,  while 
speaking  of  English  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, those  vast  naval  and  military  arma- 
ments so  recently  borne  on  its  waters  to  the 
mighty  struggle  before  Sebastopol — ^an  efibrt 
of  concentrated  power,  rising  with  the  need, 
and  greatest  at  the  very  moment  when  peace 
happily  svn)ended  its  further  action.  These 
armamei^in  their  course  passed  along 
shores  aim  through  straits,  every  bay  and 
promontory  of  which  has  its  place  in  ancient 
poetry  or  history;  and  within  sight  of  one 
especial  spot  on  which  the  genius  of  a  single 
man  (for  such  we  believe  him  to  have  been) 
has  bestowed  an  imperishable  fame.  It 
might  seem  ungracious  towards  those  ofiicen 
who  carried  so*  much  spirit  and  bravary  to 
the  battles  and  privations  of  the  Crimea,  to 
inquire  too  sceptically  what  proportion  of 
their  number  were  fully  conscious  of  the  ob- 
jects their  voyage  brought  before  them? — 
how  many  of  them  saw  with  the  eyes  of  his- 
tory the  mountains  of  Lacedsmon,  Scio's 
rocky  isle,  and  the  plains  of  Bium ;  or  gaaed 
virith  enthusiasm  surpassing  the  ever-living 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  upon  the  snow- 
capped crest  of  Ida,  or  the  watch-tower  of 
Neptune  on  the  rock  of  Samothrace. 

We  put  this  question  designedly;  but  more 
ih  regret  than  as  a  reproach.  For  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  no  adequate  proTi- 
sion  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the  special 
instruction  of  those  numerous  Englialimen 
who  are  called  by  military,  naval,  or  colonial 
duties  to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe* 
The  greatness  of  our  empire,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  knowledge  and  invention  in  all 
that  regards  the  social  condition  of  man  make 
at  this  time  a  cogent  necessity  of  what  was 
heretofore  only  a  matter  of  expediency.  In 
proportion  to  our  power  is  the  magnitude  of 
the  duties  we  are  called  upon,  as  a  nation,  to 
fulfil ;  and  one  of  those  duties  is  that  of 
sending  out  to  the  defence  and  administra- 
tion of  our  distant  possessions,  men  will  fitted 
by  temper  and  education  to  discharge  tbsir 
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functions  with  integrity  and  intelligence — 
thjc  latter,  in  most  cases,  the  best  guarantiee 
for  the  former.  It  is  our  sincere  belief,  that 
no  one  is  so  well  calculated  to  fulfil  these  con- 
ditions as  the  English  gentleman,  in  the  high- 
est intellectual  and  moral  sense  of  the  word. 
But  care  is  needful  that  the  standard  be  not 
lowered,  either  in  comparison  with  our  former 
selves,  or  with  the  people  of  other  countries, 
at  a  time  when  all  things  are  in  a  state  of 
transition ;  and  when  much  exists,  in  the 
rapid  intercourse  of  the  world,  and  the  vari- 
ous and  desultory  objects  before  men's  minds, 
tending  to  lessen  the  force  of  individual  char- 
acter, and  to  disperse  the  energies  of  thought 
and  action  over  a  surface  too  wide  for  their 
highest  efficiency.  True  genius  will  rise  above 
these  and  other  hindrances  ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  provide  also  for  those  minds  of  a  lower 
grade,  by  whom,  in  effect,  nine-tenths  of  the 
world's  business  is  carried  on.  "We  gladly 
perceive  in  all  that  is  in  progress  around  us, 
a  growing  attention  to  these  objects,  in  which 
England  has  deeper  interest  and  concern  than 
any  other  State  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
She  has  not  only  to  sustain  "  her  precedence 
of  teaching  nations  how  to  live,"  but  to  main- 
tain unimpaired  her  own  great  life — her  lib- 
erties, laws,  and  language — and  to  enlarge 
and  perpetuate  their  influence  on  ages  yet  to 
couie. 

We  have  been  led  somewhat  away  from 
our  subject  by  this  question  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  English  education,  in  its  ordinary 
form,  for  travel  in  lands  of  classical  antiquity 
— a  question  we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to 
answer  in  the  negative.  Notwithstanding  the 
time  given  to  Greek  and  Latin  studies  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  England,  our  youth 
go  forth,  learned,  it  may  be,  in  hexameters 
and  iambics,  but  wanting  generally  in  those 
higher  classical  associations  which  localize  the 
history,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  philosophy  of 
past  ages,  and  illustrate  the  revolutions  of 
men  and  nations  by  the  more  lasting  memo- 
rials of  nature.  We  must  not  be  understood 
here  as  invoking  any  maudlin  sentiment  on 
these  matters,  such  as  too  often  finds  its  way 
into  books  and  narratives  of  travel — the  pro- 
duce rather  of  after-concoction  at  home,  than 
of  honest  enthusiasm  on  the  spot.  But  we 
wish  for  more  true  knowledge  and  feeling  to 
be  brought  to  places  thus  illustrious  in  the 
world's  history — such  previous  knowledge  as 
may  enable  the  traveller,  if  not  to  investigate 


and  discover,  at  leasl  to  fully  understand 
and  enjoy.  Much,  we  eontleive,  might  be 
done  towards  this  end,  by  combining  With 
common  classical  instruction  a  more  copious 
and  vivid  illustration  of  the  lands  which  have 
given  birth  and  subject  to  this  part  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  by  admitting  even  the  physical  sci- 
ences to  contribute  their  share  to  such  illus- 
tration.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  would 
require  a  higher  competence  and  more  vari- 
ous knowledge  in  those  to  whom  the  act  of 
teaching  is  committed.  We  'fully  admit  the 
inference,  but  do  not  on  this  account  with- 
draw or  abate  the  demand  to  which  it  applies. 
If  what  we  have  pointed  out  be  desirable, 
and  recognized  as  such,  the  means  and  me- 
thods of  attainment  are  sure  in  these  days  to 
be  found.* 

The  volume  of  Admiral  Smyth  on  the 
Mediterranean  has  various  merits,  which  we 
fully  appreciate.  As  a  writer,  he  is  charge- 
able, perhaps,  with  some  little  eccentricities 
of  style ;  but  he  brings  to  his  subject  great 
nautical  and  scientific  knowledge,  much  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  and  the  results  of  an  ac- 
tive personal  survey  of  many  coasts  of  this 
Sea ;  and  of  some,  especially  on  the  African 
side,  before  imperfectly  known.  His  work  is 
fitly  dedicated  to  the  veteran  Admiral  Beau- 
fort, whose  long  labors  as  Hydrographer  to 
the  Admiralty  have  well  and  worthily  sus- 
tained the  reputation  he  acquired  from  his  ad- 
mirable researches  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  l^li- 
nor.  Admiral  Smyth's  own  labors  are  hon- 
orably attested  by  a  catalogue  of  more  than 
one  hundred  charts  presented  to  the  Admir- 
alty ;  and  by  numerous  facts  in  relation  to 
currents,  tides,  soundings,  winds,  and  other 
aqueous  and  atmospheric  phenomena  which 
make  up  and  define  the  physical  history  of 

*  The  institution  of  the  Geo^aphical  Society 
of  London,  and  the  zeal  with  which  its  objects  are 
pursued,  is  well  calculated  to  forward  the  object 
of  teaching  travellers  where  and  how  to  travel,  and 
what  objects  still  remain  to  be  fulfilled.  We  gladly 
see  attached  to  it  the  names  of  some  members  of 
the**Yacht  Club;*'— itself  a  natwnal  institution, 
peculiar  to  England,  and  admirabljr  fitted  to  sus- 
tain that  national  vigor  and  enterprise  on  the  seas, 
upon  which  our  greatness  as  a  State  so  essentially 
depends.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  given  last  year  bv  Lord  Dufferin, 
who  ventured  with  his  little  yacnt  of  80  tons  into 
the  Arctic  seas,  visiting  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and 
even  the  icy  coasts  of  opitzbergen  in  lat.  78  dee. 
44  min.  This  exploit,  for  such  it  yras,  is  pleasingnr 
recorded  in  a  volume  entitled  **  Letters  rrom  High 
Latitudes,*'  which  relates  the  cruise  with  as  much 
grace  and  vivacity  as  weie  shown  in  the  expedi- 
tion. 
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this  great  sea.  We  must  nevertheless  repeat 
that  the  volume  before  us  does  not  fulfil  all 
we  might  fitly  claim  for  a  work  on  the  Med- 
iterranean. We  have  no  right  to  complain  that 
it  is  devoted  chiefly  to  professional  objects, 
since  these  are  numerous  and  of  eminent 
value.  But  the  suject  admits  of  a  wider  de- 
lineation, and  more  ample  details  physical, 
historical,  and  picturesque ;  and  a  work  com- 
prising these,  and  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing entire  the  unity  of  the  picture,  is  still 
wanting  to  our  literature. 

The  very  familiarity  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  these  days  has  begotten  a  certain  indifleiv 
ence  to  its  peculiarities  and  grandeur.  Look- 
ing to  physical  features  only,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  wonderful  ocean-inlet  or  midland  sea  in 
the  world  ;  penetrating  further  into  the. heart 
of  the  cqntinent  than  any  other,  and  more 
strangely  broken  and  diversified  in  its  outline 
by  gulfs,  straits,  islands,  and  inner'  seas. 
Mere  verbal  description  does  little  towards 
illustration  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  map  or 
globe  must  be  before  the  eye,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean be  looked  at  simply  and  singly  in 
its  boundaries  and  dimensions ;  putting  aside 
all  local  associations  which  may  disturb  such 
general  view.*  It  will  be  seen  at  once  how 
singular  and  curious  is  the  configuration  of 
this  vast  basin  ;  how  deeply  its  gulfis  run  into 
the  lands  which  surround  it;  and  how  closely 
they  approach  at  its  eastern  end  those  other 
deep  inlets  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf, 
which  have  their  connection  with  the  oceans 
of  another  hemisphere.  The  eye,  cast  over 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  will  see  nothing 
equal  or  comparable  to  it  in  these  physical 
peculiarities.  Dante  whose  descriptions  of 
nature  are  often  as  exact  as  they  are  always 
sublime,  speaks  of  it  as— 7 

*<  La  maggior  valle  in  che  racqua  si  spanda, 
Fuor  di  quel  mar  che  la  terra  mghirlanda..*** 

Those,  moreover,  even  least  tutored    in 

t  This  direction  will  not  seem  superfluous  to 
those  who  have  watched  the  curioun  and  meclian- 
ical  results  of  habit,  even  in  the  simple  matter  of 
relative  position  of  obiects  before  the  eye.  Any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  of  it  in  this  instance  by 
merely*  invcrtmg  a  map,  or  turning  a  globe  into 
some  unwonted  position,  when  he  will  create,  or 
seemingly  have  before  his  sight,  a  totally  new  con- 
figuration of  land  and  sea,  which  it  rc(]uires  some 
time  and  efTorts  to  bring  back  to  the  reality  of  his 
former  recollections.  The  experiment  is  worth 
making  as  u  special  illustration  of  a  large  class  of 
mentar  phenomena,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
studied  ji5  a  part  or  psychology. 

*  Paradiso,  canto  ix.  82. 


modem  geology  and  the  great  phenomena 
with  which  it  deals,  will  see  that  mightj 
movements  and  changes  must  have  occurred 
in  this  region,  in  ages  far  anterior  to  human 
record  or  human  existence  on  earth.  We 
shall  hereafter  refer  to  some  present  proofr 
of  these  remote  events  (whether  slow  or  par* 
oxysmal  in  kind)  in  the  volcanoes  and  eartJ^ 
quakes  which  still  so  singularly  affect  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  Meanwhile*  • 
superficial  view  will  show  us  this  Sea  ex- 
changing its  waters  with  those  of  the  Atlantio 
at  one  extremity ;  at  the  other,  nearly  2000 
miles  distant,  dissevered  but  by  a  low  and 
narrow  isthmus  from  those  which  belong  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  distance  it  divides  Europe  from  Afirioa, 
physically  and  socially  the  two  most  dissimi- 
lar portions  of  the  globe, — ^the  "  discardanU 
liti"  as  Dante  calls  them,  in  the  very  passage 
from  which  we  have  just  quoted.  The  conti- 
nent of  Asia  closes  its  eastern  extremity  | 
and  the  Asiatic  line  of  coast,  including  that 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  may  be  regarded  aa 
its  inner  basin,  is  not  less  than  2500  milea  in 
length.  The  total  circumference  of  the  Med* 
iterranean,  following  the  hne  of  its  great 
gulfs,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  13,000 
miles ;  its  area,  including  the  Black  aea,  and 
the  Seas  of  Azof  and  Marmora,  is  stated  at 
1,149,287,  square  statute  miles,  by  Admiral 
Smyth.t  These  are  magnificent  dimensions; 
and  rendered  more  striking  by  its  profound 
depth,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  and 
by  the  lofty  mountain-chains  which  form  its 
coasts,  or  rise  as  islands  from  amidst  its 
waters. 

The  name  of  the  Mediterranean  does  not 
belong  to  the  ancient  history  of  this  sea,  and 
is  not  found  in  the  earlier  geographers,  either 
of  Greece  or  Home.  To  the  people  of  Pal- 
estine it  was  emphatically  **  The  Sea,"  or  the 
"  Great  Sea.''  To  the  Greeks  and  Komana  it 
was  the  Sea  within  the  Columns,  the  Jtfortt 
internum ;  Nostrum  mare ;  or  still  more 
frequently  described  in  history  and  poetry 
under  the  various  local  hames  derived  from 
adjoining  people  or  coasts.  The  word  Med- 
iterranean is  not  found,  we  believe,  before  the 

*  In  some  other  works  a  much  lower  statement 
is  given  of  the  superficial  extent  of  the  Mediterr»> 
neon;  but  this  wc  presume  to  depend  on  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Black  Sea  and  its  subordinate  batiins, 
and  on  the  use  of  the  gcoeraphical  instead  of  the 
square  statute  mile — possibly,  also,  on  a  deduction 
made  for  the  surface  occupied  by  islands. 
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third  or  fourth  century,  appropriate  though 
it  be  in  the  way  of  a  general  description. 
Other  names  of  common  currency  may  still 
be  found  among  the  motley  traders  in  this 
sea — but  they  are  not  recognised  in  our  maps 
—  and  it  is  not  needful  to  enumerate  them. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  with  its 
great  natural  divisions,  as  the  Adriatic,  the 
Archipelago,  &c.,  are  necessary  in  themselves, 
and  sanctioned  by  long  and  familiar  historical 
use. 

These  divisions  are  of  considerable  interest 
in  the  physical  history  of  the  Mediterranean. 
As  many  as  seven  have  been  suggested  and 
defined ;  but  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
denoting  one,  which  is  instantly  obvious  to 
the  eye,  as  breaking  the  sea  into  two  great, 
though  unequal,  basins ;  and  not  less  strik- 
ingly marked  by  certain  natural  features, 
which  coincide  with,  and  illustrate,  the  simple 
geographical  faci  This  is  the  partition  made 
by  thr  long  peninsula  of  Italy,  the  island  of 
Sicily,  and  the  projection  of  the  African  con- 
tinent at  Cape  Bon ;  leanng  a  passage  barely 
eighty  miles  in  width  between  the  western 
and  eastern  basins  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Th(^  fact  thus  obvious  to  the  eye  is  physically 
expressed  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Apennines 
stretching  along  Italy  to  its  very  extremity, 
and  reiippearing  in  the  Neptimian  Mountains 
of  Sicily;  and  yet  ftlrther  by  a  bar  or  line  of 
shallow  sea,  occup}'ing  the  strait  between 
Sicily  and  Africa,  and  separating  the  pro- 
f  )und  depths  which  lie  on  each  side  of  this 
submarine  ridge.  Though  a  part  of  the  line 
be  thus  submerged  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
narrf)wer  breach  forming  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
sina, th^  physical  fact  is  even  rendered  more 
striking  by  this  submergence ;  and  brought 
more  closely  into  relation  with  those  geolog- 
ical changes  which  have  moulded  the  earth's 
surface  into  its  present  shape  and  aspects. 
And  that  great  subterranean  forces  have  been 
at  work  in  this  barrier-line,  we  have  further 
evidence,  equally  curious  and  instructive,  in 
tho  volcanic  i)henomena,  living  as  well  as 
extinct,  which  are  notable '  throughout  its 
whole  extent; — not  uninterruptedly,  indeed, 
but  so  connected  in  course  and  direction  as 
to  give  them  an  evident  relation  to  a  common 
physical  cause.  At  the  northern  end  of  this 
I'nc  we  find  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Euga- 
nean  Hills ;  amidst  which,  in  the  village  of 
Aiqua,  stands  the  secluded  tomb  of  Petrarch. 
Cuming  southwards  a  long  tract  of  extinct 
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volcanic  formations  stretches  through  the 
Roman  States;  and  yet  further  south,  the 
region  of  Vesuvius  and  the  Campi  Flegrei, 
wonderful  in  its  present  phenomena,  not  less 
so  in  those  aspects  which  belong  to  ages  be- 
fore any  known  his^ry.  Following  our  line 
further,  we  come  to  Stromboli  and  the  Lipari 
Isles,  still  emitting  flames  and  volcanic  vapors^ 
as  they  are  recorded  to  have  done  more  than 
2000  years  ago.  Yet  further  south,  but 
within  sight  of  these  isles,  rises  the  mighty 
cone  of  Etna,  curded  round  by  a  vast  girdle 
of  lavas  and  other  volcanic  rocks — the  theme 
of  magnificent  poetry  to  Homer  and  Pindar; 
and  in  the  series  and  succession  of  these 
rocks  giving  record  of  ages  far  anterior  to 
any  poetry  on  earth.  The  line  of  subter- 
ranean fire  we  are  tracmg  has  still  another 
attestation  in  an  event  of  our  own  days.  In 
1831  a  volcano  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
mid-sea  between  Sicily  and  Africa ;  burning 
for  several  weeks,  and  throwing  up  an  isle  or 
crater-cone  of  scoriee  and  ashes,  which  had 
scarcely  been  named  before  it  was  again  lost 
by  subsidence  beneath  the  sea,  leaving  only  a 
shoal  bank  to  attest  this  strange  submtirine 
breach  in  the  earth's  crust,  which  thus  mingled 
fire  and  water  in  one  common  action. 

These  details  illustrate  that  new  science  of 
Physical  Geography  which  has  already  added 
so  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  we 
inhabit,  and  which  gives  such  certain  and 
ample  promise  to  future  research.  The  same 
principle  of  illustration  may  still  be  kept  in 
view,  for  the  physical  history  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  in  every  part  singularly  blended 
with  the  history  of  the  nations  which  hare 
successively  had  dominion  on  its  shores,  and 
vrith  the  arts,  literature,  and  social  usages 
which  have  ever  rendered  remarkable  tins 
portion  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  an  eminent  philosopher,  that  human  cul- 
ture and  civilization  haye  generally  clung  to 
countries  brought  into  proximity  and  fadlity 
of  intercourse  by  inland  seas  and  deeply- 
indented  coasts.  Admitting  the  reality  of 
this  view,  the  Mediterranean  may  be  cited  as 
the  happiest  illustration  of  it;  and  in  the 
same  sense  its  strangely  irregular  northern 
coasts  present  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
unbroken  and  riverless  line  of  the. African 
shores  from  Morocco  to  the  mouth,  of  the 
Nile.  Egypt  and  Carthage,  indeed,  grew 
into  grandeur  on  this  less  favored  coast.  But 
Egypt  rested  on  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea; 
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^hile  Carthage,  of  Phoenician  origin,  held  ito 
dominion  less  in  Africa  than  as  a 'naval  power, 
frequenting  or  subduing  the  European  eoasts 
and  islands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  mere  technical 
geography  to  enumerate  the  several  chains 
or  groups  of  mountains  which  encircle  and 
define  this  inland  sea — ^the  Sierra  Nevada — 
the  long  African  chain  of  Atlas — the  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  —  the  mountain 
ranges  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic — 
the  great  group  of  Greece — the  vast  chains 
of  Caucasus,  Taurus,  and  of  Libanus,  all 
closely  pertaining  to  its  physical  geography. 
We  might  name  Parnassus,  Hndus,  Olympus, 
Pelion  and  Ossa,  Hymettus,  CSta,  Athos, 
Etna,  and  a  hundred  other  mountains  familiar 
to  classical  memory,  which  either  rise  from 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  or  are  more 
distantly  seen  in  coasting  its  shores.  But, 
^thout  pausing  upon  these,  or  illustrating 
them  by  the  endless  quotations  which  will 
crowd  on  the  recollection  of  the  scholar,  we 
may  remark  that  no  sea  exhibits  so  wonder- 
ful a  continuity  of  lofty  and  precipitous  coast 
as  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  exception 
of  the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  from  near 
Tunis  to  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  a  few  more 
limited  portions  of  coasts  in  other  parts,  we 
^d  generally  around  this  vast  circuit  a  bold 
mountain-frontage  to  the  waters;  magnifi- 
cently exemplified  in  the  Corniche  and  whole 
line  from  the  Khone  to  the  Amo;  in  the 
A^can  coast  from  Algiers  to  Bona;  in  the 
shores  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria; 
and  yet  more  in  the  grand  range  of  moun- 
tains traversing  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
Mithridates,  and  forming  for  many  hundred 
miles  the  precipitous  southern  boundary  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Many  portions  of  these  Me- 
diterranean coasts  make  their  first  swell  from 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  3000  or  4000  feet, 
with  mountains  behind  them  more  than  doub- 
ling this  elevation. 

The  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  few 
exceptions,  ofier  the  same  bold  elevation  to 
the  eye.  In  none  of  its  physical  features,  in- 
deed, is  this  Sea  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
isles,  great  and  small,  which  rise  so  numer- 
ously out  of  its  profound  depths.  They  al- 
most all  attest  in  their  height,  abruptness, 
and  other  features  those  great  subterranean 
movements  in  past  ages,  to  which  we  have 
ftlluded,  as  having  variously  altered  the  rela- 


tions of  land  and  sea  thrdoghout  this  regkili 
Sicily,  the  first  and  fairest  of  these  isles,  ofleitt 
equal  and  endless  interest  to  the  naturalist 
and  historian,  the  artist  and  the  poet,  despite 
those  centuries  of  misgovemment  which  Ittve 
passed  over  it.  We  may  affirm  with  safety 
that  no  equal  surface  on  the  globe  conoen- 
trates  so  many  objects  fitted  to  delijght  the 
eye  and  the  imagination.  Sardinia,  Cornoay 
Candia,  and  Cyprus  aboimd  in  magnificent^ 
though  less  accessible  scenery.  Coraica^lii* 
deed,  may  now  be  traversed  (and  well  'mex^ 
to  bti  so),  without  other  fear  than  of  bad  lo^ 
gings  and  scanty  food.  The  traveller  of  tfaiB 
day,  forgetting  the  petulant  epigrams  of 
Seneca,  may  as  little  heed  the  savage  stories 
of  the  vendetta,  which  still  linger  in  its  moun- 
tains, forests,  and  wild  villages.  Sardinia^ 
with  equal  natural  attractions,  and  once  oom^ 
ted  among  the  granaries  of  Rome,  ofiers 
far  less  facility  and  safety  to  the  modem 
tourist ;  but  its  political  connection  with  the 
freest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  Ittliaii 
States,  gives  happier  augury  for  the  future. 
Candia  and  Cyprus,  scantily  known  to  xxBg 
notwithstanding  their  ancient  fame,  are  await- 
ing the  changes  now  at  work  in  every  pert 
of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  and  which  will  alike 
affect  the  fine  islands  crowding  the  Arehipe^ 
tigOf  and  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  remarib- 
ablc  gulphs  in  the  world.  Amidst  this  laby- 
rinth of  mountain  ^les  and  lofty  coasts,  rich  in 
historical  recollections  of  every  age,  lies  the 
passage  towards  those  inner  seas,  where  early 
history  and  fable  are  blended  together  in 
that  vague  mystery  which  has  its  charm  eten 
for  those  who  are  laboring  after  truth  and 
reality.  In  this  great  gulph  of  the  Arch»> 
pelago,  moreover,  Grecian  poetry  found  the 
material  for  some  of  its  finest  descriptiona. 
No  one  can  have  made  a  winter  Toya^j* 
through  its  isles,  without  recalling  those  pa» 
sages — among  the  grandest  of  Homer's  diu 
iles,  and  apparently  the  most  familiar  to  his 
imagination — ^where  the  rude  rock  and  pro- 
montory (the  oKTv  ififnhj,  at  every  moment 
present  to  they  eye)  are  pictured  as  beaten 
upon  by  the  winds  which  rush  through  these 
narrow  island  channels,  and  by  the  waves  of 
the  seas  surrounding  them.  In  witnessing 
such  a  spectacle, — magnificent  wherever  it 
be, — ^the  voyager  in  this  sea  may  fairly  as- 
sume it  as  possible  that  the  poet  himse«f  had 
gazed  on  the  very  objects  before  him ;  and 
drawn  from  them  that  noble  imagery,  wh.c^ 
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has  become  the  inheritance  and  poetic  wealth 
of  every  tucceeding  age. 

Among  the  other  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  are  bound  to  notice  the  Ionian 
Isles  and  Malta,  as  parts  of  that  vast  and 
complex  sovereignty  which  Englishmen  have 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  "We  count 
them  among  our  dependencies,  though  they 
cannot  justly  or  expediently  be  considered  as 
colonies.  The  Ionian  Isles,  indeed,  we  should 
be  willing  to  regard  as  a  possession  held  in 
trust  for  some  future  Greek  sovereignty  in 
the  Levant,  better  constituted  than  the  feeble 
little  kingdom  which  now  bears  this  name, 
though  it  embraces  but  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  Greek  race  and  the  Greek  soil. 
If  ever  detached  from  our  rule,  these  islands 
will  carry  with  them  the  memorial  of  much 
we  have  effected,  and  sought  to  effect  for 
their  good — anacknowledg^ent  grudgingly 
made  !)y  the  present  generation  of  islanders, 
but  which  will  more  frankly  come  from  their 
posterity. 

Among  the  great  physical  features  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  most  peculiar  is  that  re- 
markable Strait  or  portal  which  forms  its 
entrance  from  the  Ocean;  and  those  inner 
channels  scarcely  less  remarkable,  which  con- 
nect it  witli  the  inner  seas,  washing  the  very 
foot  of  the  Caucasian  Chain,  and  even  pene- 
trating far  into  the  Kussian  Steppes.  The 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  passage  between  Sea 
and  Ocean,  is  well  worthy  of  its  ancient  fame ; 
and  illustrates  even  to  the  eye  those  fables 
and  feelings  of  earlier  times,  by  which  the 
known  and  unknown  are  ever  linked  together 
in  the  human  imagination.  The  history  of 
Hercules — that  curious^  fertile,  and  still  un- 
explained source  of  so  many  Grecian  and 
Oriental  myths  —  was  not  unnaturally  ex- 
tended to  this  narrow  egress  from  the  known 
sea ;  and  tlvc  mountain  columns,  Calpe  and 
Abylc,  became  the  laborum  Heretdia  meta, 
the  stern  barrier  of  human  progress  towards 
the  west.  The  awe  inspired  by  this  mixture 
of  myth  and  reality  may  have  been  purposely 
augmented  by  the  tales  of  the  Phoenician  and 
other  traders,  seeking  to  maintain  a  mono- 
poly of  that  Ocean  traffic  by  which  they  were 
enriched.  The  early  voyages  of  discovery,  to 
which  the  names  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  Scylax 
and  II anno  arc  severally  attached,  did  but 
little  to  correct  the  misconceptions  of  ancient 
geography  in  this  region;  and  the  Atlantis 
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and  Hesperides,  if  not  wholly  within  the 
domain  of  fable,  are  psobably  only  vague 
traces  of  some  early  discovery  of  the  Isles  or 
the  African  Coast. ^  Even  as  late  as  Juvenal, 
the  intense  thirst  for  gold  is  exemplified  by 
the  mariners  rushing  into  the  mysterioua 
ocean  beyond  C&lpe,  to  obtain  it. 

**  Calpe  relicta 
Audit  Hercaleo  stridentem  gurgite  Solem." 

That  a  barrier  once  existed  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  the  violent  dis- 
ruption of  which  opened  the  present  passage, 
was  a  tradition  of  antiquity,  more  natural 
and  reasonable  than  most  of  the  physical 
speculations  of  the  time.  A  strait,  contracted 
in  one  point  to  a  little  more  than  nine  miles 
(not  half  the  width  of  the  Straits  of  Dover), 
might  well  suggest  such  a  conception.  And 
though  the  depth  of  the  mid-channel  at  the 
narrowest  point  is  fully  900  feet,  this  most 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  bar,  or 
submarine  ridge,  between  the  ocean  and  the 
sea ;  since  the  waters  deepen  rapidly  on  each 
side — so  suddenly  even  in  the  strait  itself 
that  between  Gibraltar  and  Centa,  where  the 
Width  is  twelve  miles,  nearly  6000  feet  of 
sounding  line  Jiave  been  run  out ;  while  some- 
what further  to  the  eastward  no  soundings 
have  been  obtained.  Let  any  one  look  on  a 
map,  and  mark  the  general  trending  of  the 
European  and  African  coasts,  and  their  pecu- 
liar apposition  and  opposition  in  the  Strait 
itself,  and  he  will  at  once  surmise  that  this 
place  must  have  been  the  scene  of  great 
movements  and  changes,  involving  both  sea 
and  land;  and  due  to  those  subterranean 
forces,  which  have  everywhere  been  active,  in 
one  fbrm  or  another,  in  altering  the  config^ 
uration  of  the  earth's  surface. 

We  must  speak  more  "cursorily  of  those 
inner  Straits,  the  Dardanelles  and  Bospho- 
rus,  which  give  access  to  the  vast  interior 
basin  of  the  Black  Sea — a  name  once  ob- 
scure and  even  fearful  in  report,  but  now  be- 
come familiar  to  us  as  the  Baltic  or  German 

*  The  wonderftil  sceneir  of  the  Canary  Wei.  if 
reached  thus  early,  might  readily  have  suggested 
some  of  these  leeends,  as  Tasso  has  indicated  in 
the  finest  parts  of  his  poem,  when  placing  the  gar- 
dens of  Armida  and  the  **  Dolce  prigioae  "  which 
held  Rinaldo  captive,  in  one  of  these  isles.  The 
description  of  the  Canaries  by  Pliny  (founded  on 
the  expedition  of  discovery  sent  thither  by  that  re- 
markaole  man  Juba,  Prince  of  Nnmidia),  is  well 
worthy  of  notice,  from  its  exact  accordance  with 
some  of  the  most  notable  of  their  pbyaioal  fimtarw 
at  this  day. 
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Ocean.  These  two  Straits  arc  among  the 
marvels  of  the  Mediterranean :  rivers  they 
might  not  inaptly  be  called,  since  they  aflPord 
egress  by  the  rapid  and  profound  current 
flowing  through  them  to  the  waters  from 
nearly  one-third  of  the  surface  of  Europe. 
The  I)anube,  the  Don,  and  the  Dnieper  all 
empty  themselves  through  this  channel  into 
the  greater  basin  below.  Their  waters,  in 
passing  the  Straits,  flow  between  shores  every 
point  of  whioJi  has  the  history  or  poetry  of 
former  ages  inscribed  upon  it  No  passages 
between  seas  elsewhere  on  the  globe  can  com- 
pare with  these,  either  in  living  scenery  or 
past  recollections.  Classical  legends  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity  are  here  blended  with 
the  record  of  those  more  real  events  of  con- 
quest, migration,  sovereignty,  and  revolution, 
of  which  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
have  been  the  scene  at  all  periods ;— often 
defining  their  course  and  progress,  often  sud- 
denly arresting  it.  Europe  and  Asia,  with 
promontories  and  palaces  reflected  from  the 
same  great  stream,  may  be  said  to  divide  its 
history  between  them.  For  the  last  four  cen- 
turies Asia  and  Asiatics  have  had  dominion 
here,  and  in  name  and  outward  recognition 
this  may  continue  yet  longer.  But  virtually 
B  change  has  begim,  the  progress  of  which 
cannot  now  be  arrested ;  and  which  in  its  ul- 
timate eflect  will  inevitably  restore  to  Europe 
its  sovereignty  in  these  straits  and  seas,  so 
important  in  their  position  to  the  commerce 
and  civilization  of  the  world.  In  this  respect 
(as  perchance  in  many  others  not  yet  fully 
surmised)  the  recent  war  will  bear  fruits  to 
be  gathered  by  succeeding  generations. 

The  depth  of.  the  Mediterranean  is  another 
of  its  great  physical  characteristics.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  deep  soundings  close  to 
the  bar  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  of 
those  which  occur  on  each  side  of  the  sub- 
marine ridge  extending  from  Sicily  to  the 
African  coast.  These  soundings,  indeed,  have 
not  yet  been  made  in  thtf  Mediterranean  by 
the  improved  methods  lately  adopted  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  conducted  so  systematically  by 
Lieut.  Maury,  in  some  parts  of  that  ocean. 
But  they  suffice  to  indicate  depths  equal  to 
the  average  height  of  the  mountains  girding 
round  this  great  basin ;  and,  if  one  particular 
experiment  may  be  credited,  reaching  even  to 
16,000  feet ;  an  equivalent  to  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  Alps.  This  sounding  was  made' 
tbout  ninety  miles  east  of  Malta.    Between 


Cyprus  and  Egypt  6000  feet  of  line  hare 
been  let  down  without  reaching  the  bottom. 
Other  deep  soundings  have  been  made  in 
other  places  with  similar  results.  We  ha^e 
not  yet  obtained  any  official  account  of  the 
soundings  very  recently  effected  by  the  "Tar 
tarus "  in  the  lines  of  Sea  between  Egypt 
and  the  Archipelago ;  but  it  is  stated  on  ap- 
parently good  authority,  that  one  sounding 
between  Alexandria  and  Rhodes  reached  bot- 
tom at  the  depth  of  9900  feet ;  another,  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Candia,  gave  a.  depth 
of  300  feet  bepnd  this.  These  single  sound- 
ings,  indeed,  whether  of  ocean  or  sea,  are 
always  open  to  the  certainty  that  greater,  as 
well  as  lesser  depths  must  exist,  to  which  no 
line  has  ever  been  sunk— <i  case  coming  im- 
der  that  general  law  of  Prohahilities  so 
largely  applicable  in  every  part  of  physics. 
In  the  Mediterranean  especially,  which  has  so 
many  aspects  of  a  sunken  basin,  there  may 
be  abysses  of  depth  here  and  there  which  no 
plummet  is  ever  destined  to  reach. 

This  mere  outline  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  its  prominent  features,  establishes  its  pre- 
eminence over  any  other  inland  sea  on  the 
globe.  The  Baltic  is  another  singular  inlet, 
spreading  its  long  and  narrow  gulfs  into  the 
centre  of  Northern  Europe,  but  as  difierent 
in  its  physical  characters  as  in  its  relation  to 
the  history  of  the  world.  Far  inferior  in 
extent,  accessible  only  through  shallow  straits, 
and  with  a  depth  nowhere  exceeding  llOO 
feet,  its  waters  are  brackish  and  tideless,  its 
coasts  and  isles  flat  and  monotonous  through- 
out. No  historical  monuments,  save  a  few  of 
medieval  age,  are  found  within  its  circuit. 
Ancient  history, indeed,  gathers  none  but  the 
most  vague  and  scanty  records  from  ita 
shores,  notwithstanding  that  we  know  them 
to  have  been  traversed  by  some  of  those  great 
races  whose  migration  from  the  East  has  so 
mightily  affected  the  destinies  of  Western 
Europe.  Though  fbr  a  time^nimated  by 
the  mercantile  activity  of  the  Ilanscatio 
League,  yet  until  the  epoch  and  creations  of 
Peter  the  Great,  when  the  Empire  of  Mus- 
covy reached  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  the 
Baltic  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  political 
or  commercial  interests  of  the  European 
world.  The  revolutions  of  the  Swedish  mon- 
archy, and  the  campaigns  of  Oustavus  AdoW 
phus  and  Charles  XIL  form  the  only  conspio- 
uous  exceptions  to  this  remark. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  physical  parallel  to 
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the  Mediterranean  might  bd  found  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico, — detached  from  the  Atlantic 
by  the  continuous  chain  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  and  Bahamas,  and  similarly  divided 
into  two  great  basins  by  the  projection  of 
Cuba  between  the  Florida  and  Honduras 
coasts.  The  volcanic  isles  of  this  gulf  afford 
a  further  analojj^y ;  and  yet  more,  the  extra- 
ordinary isthmus  which  divides  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans, — the  only  comparable  in- 
stance on  the  globe  to  that  of  Suez,  and  sin- 
gularly alike,  too,  in  the  length  and  direction 
of  the  vast  circuit  of  at  least  15,000  miles, 
by  which  alone  navigable  communication  can 
now  be  made  between  the  waters  pressing  on 
each  side  of  this  narrow  neck  of  land.  Hu- 
man enterprise,  rioting  at  this  moment  in  a 
triumi)bant  struggle  with  all  natural  obsta- 
cles, is  seeking  simultaneously  to  cut  a  pas- 
sage for  ships  across  each  isthmus.  "We  have 
recently  examined  in  detail  the  obstacles 
which  appear  to  us  to  oppose  the  successful 
execution  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  canal ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  energy  with  which  M.  de  Les- 
seps  continues  to  advocate  that  scheme  we 
see  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion,  which 
has  lately  been  corroborated  by  the  high  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Stephenson. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  ^e  physi- 
cal wonders  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  Vol- 
canoes, active  or  extinct,  and  the  Earthquakes 
which  are  so  frequent  and  violent  within  its 
area,  merit  more  especial  notice ;  expressing, 
as  they  do,  those  local  subterranean  forces 
which  have  been  combined  in  forming  and 
shaping  this  extraordinary  ocean  gulf.  We 
have  already  traced  that  singular  line  of  vol- 
canic action  which  may  be  said  to  4ivide  the 
Meditt'iranean  into  two  great  basins,  mani- 
festly detined  by  the  continuity  of  these  great 
natural  phenomena.  It  is  needless  to  quote 
Homer,  or  Pindar,  or  Thucydides  in  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  fires  of  ^tna  and  the 
^olian'  Isles,  since  the  series  of  volcanic 
rocks  around  them  attest  ages  of  prior  erup- 
tion, of  which  no  human  record  exists.  Monte 
Somma,  that  strange  and  solitary  remnant  of 
the  older  cone  of  Vesuvius,  tells  the  same 
tale  of  a  time  inapproachable  by  date,  and  of 
which  there  is  no  tradition.  The  history  of 
the  present  Vesuvius,  so  active  in  every  suc- 
ceeding century,  begins  but  with  the  time  of 
Pliny,  and  the  destruction  of  that  city  which 
we  are  now  disentombing  at  its  foot  A  sim- 
ilar attestation  of  age  we  have  in  the  yarious 
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extinct  volcanic  districts  of  Italy  and  of  Saiv 
dinia.  Closely  contiguous  again  to  the  mar* 
ble  isle  of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago,  which 
has  furnished  such  noble  material  to  Grecian 
sculpture,  we  find  the  dark  igneous  rocks  of 
Santorin,  thrown  up  by  eruptions,  some  of 
which-are  historically  known  to  us.  Of  -these 
several  volcanic  areas  in  the  Mediterranean 
we  would  especially  direct  attention  to  the 
Lipari  Islands,  as  replete  with  interest  both 
from  the  number  and  singularity  of  their  ig- 
neous minerals,  and  from  the  extraordinary 
volcanic  scenery  amidst  whiqh  these  are 
found.  But  the  steamboat  now  governs  the 
course  of  all  maritime  travel,  as  the  railroad 
does  that  by  land.  The  lofty  cone  of  Strom- 
boli,  projecting  its  almost  perpetual  flamei 
occasionally  indeed  arrests  the  voyager's  eye. 
But  no  regular  steamer  visits  these  islanda ; 
and  they  are  left  unseen,  save  by  some  stray 
geologist,  who,  deserting  for  a  moment  his 
Silurian  or  Tertiary  Strata,  comes  to  the 
study  of  those  more  recent  changes  which 
have  acted  on  and  disturbed  the  present 
crust  of  the  globe. 

In  close  physical  rdation  to  its  volcanoes 
are  those  great  Earthquakes  by  which,  in  all 
ages,  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
especially  its  central  and  eastern  portion,  has 
been  shaken  and  devastated.  Omitting  the 
various  records  of  earlier  date,  we  may  nodce 
the  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian^ 
described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  which 
spread  wide  calamity  over  its  coasts  and 
isles ;  destroying,  as  is  affirmed,  50,000  per- 
sons at  Alexandria  alone  by  the  sudden  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea;  and  those  yet  more 
frequent  and  violent  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
described  by  Frocopius  and  other  writers,  in 
one  of  which  the  city  bf  Antioch  is  reported 
to  have  lost  250,000  of  ite  inhabitanto.  All 
such  numbers  are  of  course  gross  exaggera- 
tions but  exaggerations  which  express  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  calamities  sustained.  Unclcr  the 
same  qualification  we  may  mention  the  series 
of  great  earthquakes  in  1693,  of  which  Sicily 
seems  to  have  been  the  centre,  with  a  recorded 
lo88  of  80,000  or  90,000  of  its  population  \  and 
the  Calabnan  earthquakes  of  1783  and  1784, 
extraordinary  from  the  frequency  ef  the 
shocks,  of  which  about  1100  were  registered 
at  Montaleone,  the  seeming  central  of  these 
subterranean  convulsions.  In  the  very  last 
year,  1856,  the  whole  eastern  basin  of  the 
Medfiterranean  was  shaken  by  a  violent  earth- 
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quake,  from  which  some  thousand  persons 
are  alleged  to  have  perished  in  Candia  alone. 
Certain  areas  in  this  sea,  and  without  any 
close  volcanic  proximity,  arc  subject  to  what 
may  be  called  a  chronic  form  of  the  pheno- 
menon. Such  an  area  exists  among  the 
Ionian  Isles;  where  the  year  rarely  passes 
without  some  terremoto,  greater  or  less  in 
violence ;  and  where  daily  shocks  are  not  un- 
common for  several  weeks  in  succession. 
Those  who  have  visited  Zante  and  Santa 
Maura  will  recollect  the  many  traces  of  such 
concussions  scattered  over  these  islands.  In 
1853  a  smart  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt 
over  the  mainland  of  Greece,  which  over- 
threw most  of  the  existing  habitations  of 
Thebes,  and  caused  great  alarm  in  Athens. 
This  occurrence  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  earthquake  is 
recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  Attica,  and 
the  state  of  the  architectural  monuments  of 
Athens  shows  that  they  have  not  suffered  in 
former  ages  from  that  formidable  cause  of 
destruction. 

The  geology  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  is 
a  subject  which  would  lead  us  beyond  our 
present  limits.  To  give  a  bare  outline  of  it 
would  be,  in  fact,  to  enumerate,  as  appearing 
in  different  localities  of  its  coasts  and  isles, 
almost  every  one  in  the  long  series  of  forma- 
tion, from  granite  and  the  primitive  slate 
rocks,  to  the  newest  tertiary  strata,  laden 
with  the  shells  of  existing  seas.  Though  the 
zealous  activity  of  geologists  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  left  few  regions  un- 
touched, there  are  yet  certain  portions  of 
coast — as  in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  example — which 
require,  and  will  repay,  a  closer  examination, 
especially  as  regards  the  fossiliferous  strata, 
those  wonderful  exponents  of  ages  and  con- 
ditions of  the  earth  prior  to  the  existence  of 
man  upon  it  The  localities  just  named  are 
near  to  that  region  which  bears  the  earliest 
records  of  human  existence ;  and  the  research 
here,  though  in  no  way  affecting  the  physical 
relations  of  time  and  succession  already  de- 
termined, would  have  an  interest  peculiar 
to  itself,  in  associating  these  records  with 
the  more  silent  antecedent  memorials, 
stamped  in  their  long  series  on  the  strata 
beneath. 

On  the  zoology  and  botany  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean we  are  equally  unable  to  dwell,  seeing 
the  multitude  of  details  they  comprise,  and 


the  difficulty  of  reducing  them  to  any  hnef 
delineation.    A  future  work  on  this  sea,  such 
as  we  desire  to  obtain,  must  attest  its  com- 
pleteness by  embracing  these  topics  in  their 
full  extent,  and  with  all  the  aids  and  results 
of  modem  research.    Such  research  directed 
to  this  locality  has  certain  interests   which 
may  well  sanction  and  encourage  it    A  vast 
circuit  of  profound  sea,  so  nearly  severed 
from  the  ocean,  is  sure,  according  to   all 
analogy,  to  possess  a  Fauna  and  Flora  more 
or  less  peculiar  to  itself;   with  subordinate 
distinctions  frt)m  the  various  climates  of  the 
lands  adjoining  it,  and  the  deep  penetration 
of  its  gulfs  into  the  surrounding  continent* 
But  there  is  a  further  interest,  yet  more 
appropriate  to  the  Mediterranean,  in   the 
relation  of  its  living  natural  history  to  the 
more  ancient  records  we  possess  of  animal 
and  vegetable    life.     History,  poetry,  and 
philosophy  are  alike  illustrated  by  the  iden- 
tification of  species,  and  by  the  removal  of 
those  errors  which  a  vague  nomenclature  and 
imperfect  classification  have  propagated  from 
one  age  to  another.    This  has  been  strikinglj 
exemplified  on  various  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean of  late  years,  and  especially  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt ;  where  the  illustration  blends 
itself  with  sacred  history,  and  scientific  re- 
search becomes  a    living  commentary  and 
confirmation  of  Scripture.    Those  who  hare 
read  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley's  admirable  work 
on  Syria  and  Palestine  will  readily  appreciate 
the  value  as  well  as  interest  of  the  proof 
derived  from  this  method  of  research. 

A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  rivers 
of  the  Mediterranean.  While  forming  a  re- 
markable part  of  its  physical  history,  very 
many,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  are  fiimil- 
iar  to  us  under  the  same  classical  association  as 
the  shores  whence  they  issue  into  the  sea.  No 
natural  features,  indeed,  fix  and  endear  these 
associations  so  much  as  rivers.  Th^  maik 
and  define  the  events  of  history ;  they  feed 
with  pleasing  or  pathetic  images  the  fancy  of. 
the  poet ;  they  furnish  even  the  most  pro- 
found philosophy  with  illustration  and  exam- 
ple. From  that  flirthest  extremity  of  thii 
inland  sea,  where 

**  MsBotis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freeringTanais  through  a  waste  of  snows*** 

to  its  egress  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  ha^e 
a  succession  of  streams  alT  more  or  less 
known  to  classical  fiiune.  We  cannot  stop  to 
enumerate  them  in  full;  but  in  naming  the 
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Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Danube,  the  Nile,  the 
Po,  tlic  Rhone,  and  the  Ebro,  as  those  of 
gp'ealest  length  and  volume,  we  leave  to  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  those  numerous 
lesser  .rivers  of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy — the 
Mceander,  Hebrus,  Peneus,  Alpheus,  Tiber, 
&c. — which  have  become  almost  as  house- 
hold words  to  our  literature  and  speech. 
English  poetry,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
of  modern  time,  has  drawn  plenteously  from 
these  names  and  records  of  ancient  streams; 
thereby  satisfying  at  once  those  classical  feel- 
ings and  that  love  of  natural  beauty  which 
we  believe  to  be  more  deeply  cherished  in 
'England  than  in  any  other  country. 

Of  all  the  rivers  which  enter  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Nile  is  beyond  doubt  the  most 
wonderful ;  scarcely  should  we  err  in  calling 
it  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.  The  St. 
Lawrence,  from  the  volume  of  water  which 
it  pours  through  inland  seas  and  forests,  and 
over  cataracts  and  rapids  unrivalled  in  gran- 
deur, comes  closest  to  it-  in  the  comparison. 
But  the  latter  river  is  utterly  wanting  in  those 
marvellous  monuments  of  ancient  empire 
which  have  hallowed  the  Nile  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  which  we  are  still  disinterring 
and  deciphering  for  those  who  come  after  us. 
Its  waters,  while  reflecting  these  great  monu- 
ments as  they  flow  through  Egypt,  give 
exuberant  fertility  to  a  country  which  would 
else  have  been  a  'portion  of  the  adjoining 
desert.  The  line  to  which  they  reach  in  their 
annual  flood,  abruptly  divides  a  stdrile  sand 
from  the  most  profuse  and  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  Seneca  in  no  \^se  exaggerates  in 
saying  that  to  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  not 
merely  its  fertility  of  soil,  but  the  soil  itself. 
{Nat  Qucest.  lib.  iv.)  Though  somewhat  be- 
side our  subject,  we  could  willingly  descant 
on  various  other  peculiarities  of  this  majestic 
river ;  such  as  its  singulaY  parallelism  to  the 
prolonged  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea;  its  flow  of 
1200  miles  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  single  stream  to  its 
waters,  which  thereby  actually  decrease  in 
volume  as  they  descend  to  the  sea ; — the 
wonderful  persistence  and  uniformity  of  that 
vast  periodical  flood,  which,  coming  from  un- 
known sources,  has,  for  at  least  four  thousand 
years,  preserved  the  same  times  of  rise  and 
fall; — the  equal  steadiness  of  that  old  Etesian 
wind  (the  Etesia  Jiabra)  which  meets  and 
stems  the  descending  waters — and,  above  all, 
the  mysterious  problem,  still  unsolyed,  as  to 
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t^e  origin  and  true  fountains  of  this  great 
river.  Recent  research,  approaching  within 
four  degrees  of  the  equator,  has  made  it 
almost  certain  that  they  are  to  be  sought  for 
near  to,  or  even  south  of,  this  line;  but 
whether  in  mountains  of  perpetual  snow,  or 
in  a  high  region  of  lakes  and  swamps,  is  a 
question  still  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
traveller.  That  the  discovery  will  be  made 
within  the  next  few  years  we  hold  to  be  cer- 
tain, seeing  the  zeal  and  new  appliances  di- 
rected towards  it  The  man  who  accom- 
plishes the  discovery  will  perpetuate  his  name 
to  all  future  time,  even  though  he  do  but 
confirm  that  statement  of  Ptolemy,  to  which 
modem  discovery  is  every  day  lending  fresh 
weight. 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  Med* 
iterranean  rivers  has  given  rise  to  some  curi- 
ous inquiries — suggested  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Dr.  Halley — as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
mighty  volumes  of  water  thus  poured  into 
the  sea ;  and  added  to  by  the  raids,  averag- 
ing sixteen  or  seventeen  inches  annually, 
which  fall  upon  its  area.  The  level  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  question  occurs  how  this 
balance  is  maintained?  It  cannot  be  by 
efiiux  into  the  Atlantic,  since  the  only  notable 
current  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  a  cen- 
tral one,  setting  constantly  inwards  from  the 
ocean ;  at  the  average  rate,  between  Tarifia 
and  Alcagar  Point,  where  the  passage  is  nar- 
rowest, of  nearly  three  miles  an  hour.  Hal- 
ley  urged,  and  made  experiments  to  prove, 
that  simple  evaporation  from  a  surface  of  this 
extent,  and  in  this  latitude,  was  fully  equal  to 
explain  the  phenomenon ;  and  though  some 
of  his  postulates  are  doubtful,  the  general 
conclusion  may  fairly  be  admitted.  It  is  a 
fractional  part  and  local  evidence  of  that 
great  balance  or  law  of  compensation  which 
prevails  over  the  globe;  blending  together 
the  various  elements  of  force  and  action  into 
one  constant  and  harmonious  result  What- 
ever seeming  disorders  may  occur  in  the 
working  of  these  elements,  they  so  neutralize 
one  another  in  time  and  locality  as  to  main- 
tain imimpaired  that  equilibrium  which,  on  a 
small  scale,  is  often  vainly  sought  for  by  hu- 
man labor  and  ingenuity. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  east^ 
ward  current  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
What  the  deviations  are  from  its  average 
velocity,  and  how  produced,  are  points  not  yet 
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ascertained.  Nor  have  we  any  certain  proof 
as  to  a  point  more  disputed;  viz.  whether 
there  be  not  an  under-current,  carrying  out- 
wards an  equivalent  to  the  volume  brought  in 
from  the  ocean.  Two  or  three  ambiguous 
stories  of  sunken  ships,  transported  west- 
wards, have  been  accepted  as  partial  proof  of 
this;  but  stronger  presumptions  have  been 
drawn  from  the  necessity  of  such  outgoing 
equivalent  to  the  surface  current  setting  in 
— from  our  knowledge  of  counter-currents  of 
similar  kind  in  other  oceans  £ind  seas, — and 
from  the  fact  observed  of  the  increasing  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean within  the  Straits  as  their  depth  aug- 
ments. These  conjectures,  however,  admit 
of  being  converted  into  certainty;  and  doubt- 
less will  be  so,  with  the  augmented  means 
which  every  year  affords  for  such  researches. 
Tlie  common  belief  that  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  tideless  sea  is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  too 
vast  a  basin  not  to  feel  in  itself,  independent- 
ly of  thosQ  ocean  tides,  which  are  lost  indeed 
in  the  ingress  of  the  •  Straits,  that  wonderful 
influence  of  the  moon  and  sun,  acting,  by 
periods  of  endless  intermission,  on  all  the 
great  waters  of  the  globe.  But  nevertheless, 
the  surface  is  not  large  enough,  nor  the 
egress  to  the  Atlantic  wide  enough,  to  allow 
of  those  successive  displacements  and  replace- 
ments of  water  which  are  essential  to  the 
complete  phenomena  of  tides ;  while  the  winds 
and  the  fluctuations  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
even  more  marked  and  frequent  here  than  on 
the  ocean,  have  far  greater  effect  in  disturb- 
ing, or  annulling  altogether,  the  slight  tidal 
elevation  actually  attained.  It  is  only  under 
certain  local  conditions,  like  those  which,  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  &c.,  raise  the  tides  to 
thirty  or  forty  feetj  that  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  show  any  distinct  tidal  periods. 
Wherever  the  line  of  coast  is  contracted  into 
a  strait,  or  approximates  to  the  funnel  form, 
there  the  tide  generally  becomes  obvious.  In 
the  Faro  of  Messina  it  reaches  from  twelve  to 
twenty  inches,  and  occurs  with  some  regular- 
ity. At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adri- 
atic, at  Venice  and  Chiozza,  the  rise  often 
reaches  two  or  three  feet ;  greatly  influenced 
by  the  winds  of  the  gulf,  but  not  depending 
on  them.  In  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  similar  but 
slighter  effects  have  been  observed;  and 
again,  in  the  narrow  Strait  of  Negropont,  the 
ancient  Euripus,  we  find  a  very  singular  and 
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perplexing  alternation  of  currents^ — ^partly,  as 
it  appears,  true  lunar  tides,  with  periodic^ 
rise  of  waters, — partly  the  efiect  of  irregular 
winds  and  of  the  tortuous  lines  of  mountain 
coast  which  mark  this  extraordinary  locality* 
The  greatest  of  Greek  naturalists — ^Ariatotl^ 
— died  within  actual  sight  of  these  tidal  phe- 
nomena ;  but  we  may  very  safely  rej^t  the 
old  story  that  he  drowned  himself  in  the 
Euripus,  because  unable  satisfactorily  to  ex- 
plain them. 

The  color,  luminosity,  and  saltness  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  discussed  by  Admiral 
Smyth  in  one  of  his  chapters.  The  clear  blue 
tint  of  its  waters  has  been  commemorated 
from  early  time;  and,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
tides  or  currents,  it  is  probable  that  such 
color  may  be  more  constant  in  this  deep  in- 
land sea  th&n  in  the  ocean  at  large.  But  the 
rule  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  open  ocean-^ 
shallow  water  is  indicated  by  a  green  tint  oi 
different  degrees,  profound  depth  by  an  indigo 
blue  color.  In  that  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  animal  life, — the  luminousncss  of  its  waten^ 
— the  Mediterranean  is  at  least  as  remarkable 
as  any  other  sea.  Some  observers  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  more  so ;  and  it  is  doubtleaa 
possible,  though  unproved,  that  the  recesaea 
of  an  inland  sea,  with  few  currents,  highly 
saline,  and  shown  by  its  volcanoes  to  be  close- 
ly contiguous  to  sources  of  subterranean 
heat,  may  favor  the  generation  of  these  sin* 
gular  forms  of  animal  life,  which  perplex  the 
imagination  equally  by  their  profuse  abun^ 
ance  and  their  exquisite  minuteness. 

Regarding  the  saltness  of  this  sea  our  in- 
formation is  somewhat  ambiguous.  The  most 
exact  notices  appear  to  be  those  of  Borillon 
la  Grange,  which  give  the  average  .propoi^ 
tions  of  saline  mattisr  as  fully  four  per  cent. ) 
or  about  one-twelfth  more  than  that  of  the 
ocean.  But  this  may  vary  in  different  parte 
of  the  Mediterranean;  and  a  further  and 
more  curious  question  relates  to  the  proporr 
tion  at  different  depths.  In  the  case  of  a 
profound  basin,  with  a  narrow  egress,  ooO" 
tinually  receiving  saline  matters  both  from 
the  ocean  and  land,  and  losing  none  by  evap* 
oration, — the  presumption  occurs  that  the 
water  may  become  more  saline  and  denser  in 
the  greater  depths,  and  may  even  in  placet 
deposit  beds  of  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
No  such  deposits  have  been  found  in  sound- 
ing ;  but  the  observations  of  Wollaston  upon 
specimens  of  water  obtained  from  different 
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d«pt]is,  show  a  •specifie  grsvitj  greatly  aug- 
mented at  the  deeper  letvU }  inttanced  espe- 
eially  in  one  case,  where  water  from  a  depth 
of  670  fathoms,  ahout  fifty  milea  within  the 
Straits,  was  found  to  contain  four  timea  the 
usual  quantity  of  salt;  and  to  hare  a  spedfio 
gravity  equivalent  to  this  large  ezcesa.  This 
1^  so  singular  a  result  as  to  have  created 
doubt  respecting  itsTaccuracy.  Dr.Wollastbn's 
inference  from  it  that  there  must  be  a  dense 
lower  current  running  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  carr>'ing  into  t^  Atlantic  the 
surplus  salt  of  this  inland  sea,  ean  hardly  be 
maintained  in  face  of  the  fact  already  men- 
tioned, of  a  bar  traveramg  the  Straits,  with  a 
maximum  depth  at  this  place  of  160  fathoms. 
No  stream  of  denser  water,  coming  from 
greater  depths,  could  rise  upwards,  so  as  to 
surmount  this  impediment.  The  question  al- 
together must  be  left  tofutore  and  more  mul- 
tiplied ob  serrations. 

The  physical  history  of  the  Mediterranean 
cannot  be  complete  without  some  notice  of 
the  winds,  which  move  this  great  mass  of 
inland  waters.  We  do  not  find  here,  nor 
ooiild  we  expect  ^eir  existence,  the  constant 
or  strictly  periodical  atmoepherio  ourrentSt 
whi^h  sweep  over  the  wider  ooeana  of  the 
globe.  In  a  land-locked  baainythus  irregu- 
lar in  outline,  studded  with  mountain-iilesy 
and  girt  round  in  great  part  by  mountain 
chains,  local  causes  modify  or  predominate 
oyer  those  general  conditiona  to  which  the 
atmosphere  is  subjected  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  its  annual  revolution  round 
the  sun.  To  other  influences  on  the  winds 
of  this  sea,  must  be  added  that  of  the  vast 
African  desert,  stretchmg  for  2000  miles  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  its  southern  shore, 
and  in  parts  touching  upon  it— an  enor- 
mous waste  of  bare  sand  or  rodL*  vehemently 
reflecting  the  rays  of  a  southern  sun,  and 
acting  as  a  furnace  on  the  atmos^ere  above 
it  In  efiect  of  these  and  other  circum- 
stances, the  winds  of  the  Biediterranean, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  regular  and  peri- 
odical, yet  abound  in  local  diaractera  and 
local  names ;  and  we  might  readily  enumer- 
ate more  than  a  doaen,  pertaining  to  differ- 
ent coasts  or  gulfs —  as  the  Birazones  of  the 
SB.  coast  of  Spain ;  the  VM  de  BiUf  or 
Mittral  of  the  southern  French  coast;  the 
Euffiche  of  Corsica,  and  other  mountainous 
islands ;  the  OregcUe  of  Sardinia  and  Malta ; 
*  the  Siffanio  and  Bora  of  the  Adriatic ;  the 
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JVawMniana  generally  over  the  Levant;  and  - 
the  JC€9mfUT4  and  Sirocco  of  the  wholo 
Mediterranean.  Of  these  several  winds  tha 
SiroeeOf  or  aouth-eaateriy  wind,  ii  by  far  tiie 
most  remarkable  I  not  merely  from  ita.for- 
quency  and  wide  prevalence,  but  yet  more 
from  its  physical  properties,  and  peculiar  e^ 
foots  on  the  animal  frame.  These  efbot^ 
mainly  manifested  on  the  nervous  and  mnH 
cukr  power,  are  now  beoome  too  fomiliar  to 
the  traveller  to  need  being  dwelt  upon  la 
detaiL  Every  one  who  has  felt  this  wind 
as  it  occurs  at  Malta  or  Palermo,  will  well 
remember  that  proetratioa  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  ia  its  instant  and  continued  ef- 
fect—an eflM  eertainly  not  owing  to  tem- 
perature alone,  since  winds  of  greater  heat 
may  blow  from  other  quarters  without  pro- 
ducing the  like  results.  Various  circum- 
stances make  It  probable  that  atmoq>herio 
electricity  is  concmed  in  these  phenomenal 
but  we  need  minute  and  prolonged  obserw  . 
tions,  like  those  of  Peltier  and  Quetelel^  t* 
satisfy  the  demand  for  foots,  before  th»  or 
any  other  hypothesis  ean  stand  good.  Snbh 
research  might  be  readily  carried  on  at 
Malta;  and  with  collateral  dbaervationa  aa 
to  the  proportion  of  Oione,  and  other  pro- 
perties of  this  itrange  and  malignant  wind, 
the  local  relation  of  which  to  the  Afirioaa 
and  Arabian  deserts,  and  to  the  Bamid 
wind  of  Egypt,  will  at  once  occur  in  any 
speculation  as  to  its  eausea. 

The  firequent  snddennesa  and  violence  of 
Mediterranean  atorma  are  well  known  to 
those  who  have  been  voyagers  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  and  the  Ardiipclago.  But  we 
must  add  a  few  words  also  as  to  the  calma  of 
this  deep  sea — the  bonaccia  of  the  ItaUaa 
mariner — those  times  when  its  waters  sleep 
under  the  sun  for  days  together,  as  if  thej 
had  never  been  ruffled  by  wind  or  storm. 
The  voyager  in  the  Mediterranean  in  older 
times  loitered  long  and  wearily  under  these 
cabns.  The  traveller  of  our  own  diy% 
presses  forwards  deapita  them,  by  aid  of  % 
new  and  constant  motive  power,  created  by 
and  subjected  to  hnman  skilL  Yet  even  ht 
may  well  long  foe  hreeaes  to  stir  the  atill 
surfece,  and  give  Ufe  and  motion  to  the 
stagnant  ahr.  The  offiiruiif  d^ipiiftav  ylXaoftcL 
portraya,  in  language  almost  peculiar  to  the 
great  poet  who  usee  it,  that  happier  aspeot 
of  seaa  whieh  gladdeaa  with  movement  Uie 
.ey«  of  the  lailmp    enfii  aa  Ghmde  so  ofteo 
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and  so  fondly  conveys  to  his  canvas,  with  ac- 
companiments which  the  Mediterranean 
shores  alone  can  fiinush  to  the  painter. 

That  strange  and  still  only  partially  et^ 
plained  phenomenon  of  the  Water-Spout  is  a 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. While  all  human  heings  have  changed 
over  and  over  again  within  its  circuit,  these 
wonders  of  nature,  even  such  as  seem  most 
eccentric  and  anomalous,  remain  what  they 
ever  were.  The  descriptions  of  Lucretius  and 
Pliny  picture  "  demissa  columna  de  cado,** 
(the  ffpnor^p  of  the  Greeks)  as  exactly  as  the 
poet  or  naturalist  of  our  own  day  would  des- 
cribe it  Were  it  not  foreign  to  our  subject 
we  could  willingly  pause  here  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  general  theory  of  these  circular 
or  verticose  movements,  as  they  occur  in  so 
many  phenomena  of  the  natural  world ; — 
from  the  slender  spiral  of  sand,  which  on  a 
dusty  day  whirls  rapidly  before  us  on  the 
road,  to  the  vast  moving  columns  of  the 
African  desert, — the  water-spout  which  sucks 
up  the  sea  into  the  vacuum  within  its  whirl, 
— and  the  Cyclone,  or  circular  hurricane, 
which  sweeps  over  the  ocean,  a  calm  girt 
round  by  a  whirlwind.  Even  earthquakes,  in 
some  of  their  phenomena  of  propagation  and 
vibration,  come  under  the  same  analogy ; — 
strange  though  it  may  seem  that  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe  should  in  any  way  be  sub- 
mitted to  that  law  of  interference  of  waves  of 
horizontal  vibration,  which  produce  a  rotatory 
movement  in  the  case  of  the  circular  polari- 
zation of  light.  Imagination,  pressing  yet  be- 
yond, and  resting  especially  on  the  composite 
nature  of  the  moticm  in  all  these  cases 
might  extend  the  relation  even  to  the  great 
movements  of  the  solar  system ;  or  still  more 
remotely  in  space  to  the  spiral  forms  of  neb- 
ul£B  wJiich  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  has  dis- 
closed to  us.  But  putting  aside  these  more 
speculative  analogies,  we  have  sufficient  rea- 
son to  associate  together,  under  some  cause 
or  principle  of  motion  not  yet  wholly  under- 
stood, the  simpler  terrestrial  phenomena  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded ;  and  many 
others,  which  come,  though  less  explicitly, 
under  the  same  law  of  action.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  many  physical  questions  still 
open  to  research,  and  admitting  both  obser- 
vation and  experiment  in  aid  of  the  solution, 
which  it  is  sure  in  the  end  to  obtain. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  on  the  physical 
history  of   the    Mediterranean,  that    little 
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room  is  left  us  for  comment  on  that  other 
part  of  its  history,  of  which  men  and  nations 
form  the  subject  and  the  interest ; — a  stibject 
indeed  so  vast,  and  an  interest  so  variouf^ 
that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  more  than 
a  mere  outline  of  whTtt  can  only  be  compassed 
in  a  complete  work.  But  this  topic  is  closely 
blended  with,  and  illustrated  by,  the  physical 
history  of  this  sea ;  and  much  may  be  gained 
'to  the  clearness  and  concentration  of  human- 
history,  in  its  most  important  epochs,  by 
grouping  its  events  in  their  relations  to  these 
remarkable  shores.  In  each  successive  age, 
from  the  earliest  date  and  record  to  which 
we  can  reach,  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
the  region  upon  or  around  which  races  ^d 
nations  have  struggled  for  possession  and 
power.  Egypt  stands  first  in  the  lon^  series 
of  sovereignties  which  border  upon  it- 
reaching  remotely  into  the  depths  of  time  in 
its  pictured,  written,  and  monumental  his- 
tory ;  yet  owing  its  very  existence,  as  well 
as  its  wealth  and  power,  to  the  great  BiTer, 
which  seeks  the  sea  through  this  wonderful 
valley.  The  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Per- 
sian Empires,  though  less  closely  contiguous 
to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  centre  of  their 
power,  yet  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  suo* 
cessive  events  of  war  and  conquest  of  which 
its  eastern  shores  were  anciently  the  scene. 
.The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Empires  just 
named,  yet  having  a  special  and  miraculous 
individuality  of  its  own,  belongs  by  close 
proximity  to  this  sea ;  with  which  it  is  asso* 
ciated  not  only  by  the  record  of  events,  but 
also  by  those  many  sublime  passages  of 
sacred  poetry,  of  which  the  "  wonders  of  the 
deep "  are  the  worthy  and  magnificent 
thenie.  Still  more  closely  appertaining  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  that  strange  and  ano-> 
malous  commonwealth  of  the  Phoenician 
Cities ;  anticipating  in  some  unexplained  wi^ 
the  progress  of  later  times,  and  carrying  its 
commerce  and  settlements  to  the  extremities 
of  the  then  known  world.  The  people  and 
commonwealths  of  Greece  next  come  into 
the  picture — a  wonderful  race,  deriving  some 
parts  of  their  primitive  culture  from  Egypft 
and  Ph(pnicia ;  but  so  enlarging  and  refining 
these  elements,  as  to  have  bequeathed  an 
immortal  legacy  of  art,  poetry,  and  philoso- 
phy to  every  succeeding  age.  The  Mediter- 
ranean, girding  round  and  intersecting  eyerj  , 
part  of  their  territory,  is  the  constant 
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6i  Oredan  history  and  poetry.  No  one 
fiuniliar  with  Herodotus  and  Thooydides  can 
forget  how  large  a  portion  of  their  narrati?e 
is  attached  to  the  coasts  of  this  sea ;  which 
attest  to  this  day»  in  their  several  localities, 
erery  most  strildng  incident  recorded  hy 
these  great  historians.  Marathon,  Salamis, 
Thermopylie,  Sphacteria,  Syracuse,  all  afford 
present  and  living  pictures  of  the  site  of, 
events  thus  consecrated  to  -our  memory. 
Within  the  same  remarkable  epodi  is  com^ 
prised  that  signal  event  of  the  Maoedonian 
conquests,  begun  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, carried  by  an  impetuous  march  of 
victory  to  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
long  surviving  the  great  warrior  who  achieved 
them. 

This  earlier  portion  of  history  belongs 
hiefly  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean and  its  subordinate  seas.  Descending 
with  the  course  of  time,  and  shifting  the 
scene  westwards,  we  find  the  Republics  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  struggling  long  and 
fiercely  for  supremacy  on  its  shores ;  and  in 
their  earlier  vrart,  by  a  series  of  naval  con* 
flicts  unparalleled  in  maritime  lustory. 
Despite  the  genius  of  one  great  Carthaginian 
chief,  Rome  triumphed  in  the  end  through 
the  vigor  of  her  civil  institutions  and  con- 
summate military  system;  and  triumphed 
not  over  Carthage  alone,  but  eventually  over 
ever}'  other  Mediterranean  power.  No  hct 
m  all  history  approaches  in  wonder  to  this 
great  miracle  of  the  Roman  Empire, — ^the 
progress  from  an  obscure  town  on  the  Itber 
to  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  ancient 
world.  During  two  or  three  centuries  of 
this  empire,  even  amidst  internal  revolutions 
and  disorders,  there  was  no  part  of  the  vast 
circuit  of  the  Mediterranean  which  did  not 
own  the  Roman  sway.  And  yet  bter,  when 
the  nominal  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
lated to  the  Bosphorus,  and  hordes  of  bar- 
barians,—  Qoths,  Huns,  and  Vandals, — 
pressed  upon  the  empire  on  every  fW>ntier  of 
this  wide  circumference,  the  Mediterranean 
and  its  rich  coasts  still  formed  the  centre 
and  o!)ject  of  these  great  movements  of 
mccs ;  and  so  continued  during  the  dlfrk  and 
gloomy  centuries  which  separate  the  ancient 
from  the  modem  world. 

The  great  event  of  these  intermediate  ages 
was  undoul)tedIy  the  vast  and  sudden  growth 
of  the  Arabian  power.  This  extraordinary 
empire,  the  joint  creation  of  the  Koran  and 
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the  sword,  though  not  limited  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  yet  brought  into  perma- 
nent subjeocion  its  whole  southern  coast  from 
Egypt  to  Morocco,  and  for  some  centuries 
the  largest  and  riohest  part  of  Spain;  carry- 
ing terror  meanwhile  to  all  otlwr  coasts  ^ 
this  sea,  and  once  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome 
itself  The  deoay  of  the  Eastern  Oaliphate 
was  hastened  by  the  ruder  invasion  of  the 
Turkish  tribes,  whoi  adopting  the  religion, 
sooceeded  to  the  conquests  and  power  of  the 
Arabian  races.  The  Mediterranean,  in  Its 
coasts  and  islands,  was  still  the  duef  scene 
of  this  struggle  of  races  and  religion;  last- 
ing even  beyond  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  and  including  the  history 
of  those  romantic  expeditions,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Crusades,  brought  successive  ar- 
mies of  warriors  and  seafets  from  the  west  of 
Europe  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land. 
During  the  175  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  preaching  of  JPeter  the  Hermit,  and 
the  fatal  crusade  of  St;  Louis,  the  Meditem- 
nean  fbmished  the  road  to  these  fierce  and* 
fitfbl  conflicts,  which  the  tmchristian  passions 
and  mutual  Jealousies  of  the  Crusaders  ren- 
dered so  utterly  unavailing  in  their  issue.  A 
striking  episode  m  this  portion  of  history  is 
that  fiimished  by  the  Norman  race; — winnhig 
for  itself  sovereignties  in  this  southern  sealr^ 
the  same  ipapetuous  valor  which  signalised 
their  enterprises  in  Northern  Europe. 
Though  any  active  struggle  against  Islamism 
has  ceased  during  the  last  three  or  fbur  cen- 
turies, yet  the  Mediterranean,  in  its  whole 
extent  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus  chain,  still  fbrms  a  Une 
of  partition  between  Christian  nations  and 
those  of  the  Mahometan  faith ;  and  the  out- 
rages of  Barbary  corsairs  and  pirates  were 
continued  even  to  the  close  of  the  great  coi»- 
tinental  war.  We  ourselves  have  seen,  in  its 
very  centre,  and  when  the.  naval  power  of 
England  was  supreme  on  these  waters,  the 
spectacle  of  an  Algerine  aquadron  hovering 
round  Sardinia,  eaptnrftig  coasting  vessek 
and  Greek  merchant  ships ;  and  making  de- 
scents on  the  coast,  (o  plunder  villages  and 
carry  off  peassnts  as  captives.  Even  yet  later 
the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago  have  been  the 
resort  of  less  disciplined  hut  fiercer  pirates, 
the  witd  ofF^ast  of  those  acDaoent  countries 
which  are  still  only  half  submitted  to  the 
Turkish  yoke.  These  things  no  longer  exist, 
and  can  never  recur;  but  it  is  disgracefy  to 
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European  cinlizfttioa  ihaX  they  should  have 
endured  m  long. 

We  have  no  ipoce  left  us  to  extend  or  fill 
up  irith  details  the  mmmarjr  just  given  of 
the  political  histoi;  of  the  Mediterranean  j 
but  this  entugement  majr  safely  be  left  to  the 
memory  of  our  readers ; — as  well  of  those 
who  have  studied  ^e  histor]>  of  the  world 
under  the  light  of  a  large  philosophy,  as  of 
others  who  have  followed  it  through  the  va- 
rioue  locohties  formiiig  the  scene  of  it«  events 
and  often  ^ving  motive  and  direction  to  their 
courBe.  We  feel  assured  that,  by  recom- 
mending  the  whole  subject  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  closer  and  mora  espedal  attention; 


and  by  seeking  to  assodate  together  ha  ph^r** 
ioal  and  political  hiatory  tbr  the  pnrpoaea  vt 
mutual  illuamtion,  we  are  contributing  W 
forward  the  scheme  of  some  ftiture  wtnk, 
which  may  more  largely  embrace  the  topk* 
we  have  been  but  barely  able  to  indiratsi 
The  interest  of  Admiral  Smyth's  volume  cai^ 
not  be  lessened  by  such  undertaking.  It  wiH 
remain — especially  if  recdring,  in  soma  fl> 
tuie  edition,  the  supplementary  knowledge 
since  gained — the  most  valuable  record  we 
possess  of  the  hydrography  of  die  MediterrB- 
nean  g  and  will  fumiali  various  important  m^ 
terials  to  the  more  complete  and  ■< ' 
work  we  are  solicitous  to  tn^ett. 


MufMOm  Taxes  iv  Ciiiroaini.. — k  cor-! 
respoodent  of  the  San  Frauoisoo  BalMin,  who 
has  TisiCed  the  bmoni  big  treea  in  Calaveras  I 
ODUnty,  mtlcw  the  tbUowing  mention  of  some  of: 

"  There  liw  '  The  Fathar  of  ths  Forest/  the. 
greatest  of  the  nlnety-tYro  giant*.  '  Though  long 
since  fUlen,  it  la  still  the  wonder  of  erery  b»- 1 
holder.  From  the  nearest  oaloulatlon  this  mon- 
ater  is  113  teet  In  olrcumftrence,  and  aocording' 
to  its  siie  and  the  usual  proportion  of  trees  Et 
must  bave  been  oTsr  four  hundred  feet  high  1 
After  going  some  distance  up  the  trunk  we 
climbed  through  a  knot  hole  at  one  side,  and 
aecending  a  ladder  to  the  top,  walked  over  two 
hundred  feet  along  its  truoli  towards  the  roots. 
Hot  far  from  this,  cue  of  our  partjrode  tbrou^h 
one  of  the  fallen  tiem  on  horaebaeb. 

'*  Three  of  these  remarkable  tree*  stand  ao 
near  together,  that  for  tweaty-Sve  feet  ^om  the 

Koond,  one  oould  not  pass  nu  ordinary  sized 
iver  between  them — the  middle  one  ii  a  little 
taller  than  the  other  two.  Apart  fi-om  the  rest, 
atanda  the  *  Husband  and  Wife,'  but  not  near 
enough  together  to  afford  any  mutual  support 
to  each  other.  A  little  further  ou  is  ■  Rip  Van 
Wiokle; '  unlike  bis  origiaat,  however,  be  will 
never  rise  again.  Solitai^  and  aione,  stands 
the  ■  Hermit;'  while  just  in  front  of  the  ranks, 
■Gen.  Scott'  towers  his  lofty  form.  We  were 
also  shown  the  <  Uld  Maid,'  and  the  '  Old 
Bachelor.'  " 

Rivals  to  these  monatert  of  the  Cirest  have 
been  discovered  in  MaripcoK  county,  aud  are 
described  iu  the  Califbrnia  Farmtr.  They  are 
pines,  and  measure,  some  of  them,  from  W  to 
102  feet  in  eircumftrenoe  and  SOO  in  height. 
The  group  numbers  about  three  hundred,  soat- 
tered  over  a  tract  of  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  and  are  disposed  in  a  triangular  form. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-flve  of  the  Lu-geet  have 
been  measured,  and  exhibit  the  fbUowing  dr- 
cnmferencea: 


Itrte  .    .    . 

102 

4treH,«^ 

2trees,eaoh 

100 

8  treee,  each 

Itree  .    .    . 

.      97 

Itree    .    . 

1  tree  .    .    . 

92 

Street,  each 

Itree  .    .    . 

82 

3  treee,  each 

Itree  .    .    . 

.      SO 

Itree    .    . 

2trees,««)h 

17 

Street,  each 

i  trees,  each 

.      76 

10tree>,each 

S  trees,  each 

75 

7ti«ee,eaoh 

2  trees,  each 

72 

5  treee,  each 

8  treea,  each 

70 

8  treee,  each 

2  trees,  each 

69 

4  trees,  each 

1  tree  .    .     . 

68 

4  trees,  each 

8  treee,  each 

67 

8  trees,  each 

1  tree  .    .     . 

68 

8  trees,  each 

4  trees,  each 

65 

6  trees,  each 

1  tree  .     .     , 

64 

S  treee,  each 

S  trees,  each 

68 

0  trace,  each 

2  trees,  each 

62 

1  tree     .    . 

]  tree  ...  .  61  2  trees,  each  .  .  U 
12  trees,  each  ,  60  2  trees,  eaoh  .  .  82 
33  trees,  each  from  58  1  tree  ....  38 
down  to  .  62 
Some  of  these  giant  trees  are  In  group!  of 
three,  fbur,  and  even  five,  eeeming  to  qrlng 
from  the  seeds  of  one  cone.  Some  of  the  eosea 
are  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

To  Sliho  :  Obioin  or  tb>  Term.— The  Bona 
substantive — ilanff,  means  "  cant  language ;  " 
as  a  verb,  however,  it  aignifles  "  to  abnae  "  or 
<>  use  insulting  language  to."  Iwonldeagnit 
that,  in  the  latter  sense,  it  may  hava  bean  ftilt 
used  b;  our  military  men  iu  the  time  of  Qaeea 
Anne,  and  that  it  not  improbably  was  deiivad 
froio  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Oeneral,  Blangen- 
berg  who  was  notorioua  br  hia  vitupetatbo 
laognage  and  abuse,  of  Harlborough  in  partla- 
uUr;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  be 
wsa  ultimately  removed  Ih>m  the  oommaad  af 
the  Dntoh  forces.— Able*  aiU  ttuerics. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

It  was  probably  a  hard  saying  to  the  Phar- 
iaees,  that  *'  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety 
and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repen- 
tance." And  certain  ingenious  philosophers 
of  our  own  day  must  surely  take  offence  at  a 
joy  so  entirely  out  of  correspondence  with 
arithmetical  proportion.  But  a  heart  that 
has  been  taught  by  its  own  sore  struggles  to 
bleed  for  the  woes  of  another — that  has 
*Meamed  pity  through  sufiering" — is  likely 
to  find  very  imperfect  satisfiictkm  in  the 
'*  balance  of  htippiness,"  *'  doctrine  of  com- 
pensations," and  other  short  and  easy  methods 
of  obtaining  thorough  complacency  in  the 
presence  of  pain  i  and  for  such  a  heart  that 
saying  will  not  be  altogether  dark.  The 
emotions,  I  have  observed,  are  but  slightly 
influenced  by  arithmetical  considerations :  the 
mother,  when  her  sweet  lisping  little  ones 
have  all  been  taken  from  her  one  after  an- 
other, and  she  is  hanging  over  her  last  dead 
babe,  finds  small  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
the  tiny  dimpled  corpse  is  but  one  of  a  nec- 
essary average,  and  that  a  thousand  other 
babes  brought  into  the  world  at  the  same 
time  are  doing  well,  and  are  likely  to  live ; 
and  if  you  stood  beside  that  mother — if  you 
knew  her  pang  and  shared  it — ^it  is  probable 
you  would  be  equally  unable  to  see  a  ground 
of  complacency  in  statistics.  Doubtless  a 
complacency  resting  on  that  basis  is  highly 
rational;  but  emotion,  I  fear,  is  obstinately 
irrational ;  it  insists  on  caring  for  individualu; 
it  absolutely  refuses  to  adopt  the  quantitative 
view  of  human  anguish,  and  to  admit  that 
thirteen  happy  lives  are  a  set-off  against 
twelve  miserable  lives,  which  leaves  a  clear 
balance  on  the  side  of  satisfaction.  This  is 
the  inherent  imbecility  of  feeling,  and  one 
must  be  a  great  philosopher  to  have  got 
quite  clear  of  all  that,  and  to  have  emerged 
into  the  serene  air  of  pure  intellect,  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  individuals  really  exist  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  abstractions  may 
be  drawn  from  them — abstractions  that  may 
rise  from  heaps  of  ruined  lives  like  the  sweet 
savour  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  nostrils  of  philos- 
ophers, and  of  a  philosophic  Deity.  And  so 
it  comes  to  pass  that  for  the  man  who  knows 
sympathy  because  he  has  known  sorrow,  that 
old,  old  sa)ing  about  the  joy  of  angels  over 
the  repentant  sinner  outweighing  their  joy 
over  the  ninety-nine  juaty  has  %  meaning  whick 


does  not  jar  with  the  language  of  his  own 
heart  It  only  tcUs  him,  that  for  angels  too 
there  is  a  transcendent  value  in  human  pain, 
which  refuses  to  be  settled  by  equations ;  that 
the  eyes  of  angels  too  are  turned  away  from 
the  serene  happiness  of  the  righteous  to  bend 
with  yearning  pity  on  the  poor  erring  soul 
vrandering  in  the  dese^  where  no  ^ater  is : 
that  for  angels  too  the  misery  of  one  casts  ao 
tremendous  a  shadow  as  to  eclipse  the  bliss 
of  ninety^nine. 

Mr.  Tryan  had  gone  through  the  initiation 
of  suffering :  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Ja- 
net*^  restoration  was  the  work  that  lay  near- 
est his  heart;  and  that,  weary  as  he  was  in 
body  when  he  entered  the  vestry  after  the 
evening  service,  he  was  impatient  to  fulfil  the 
promise  ef  seeing  her.  His  experience  en- 
abled him  to  divine— what  was  the  fact — that 
the  hopefulness  of  the  morning  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  of  depression  and  discour- 
agement, and  his  sense  of  the  inward  and 
outward  difficulties  in  the  vpay  of  her  restora- 
tion was  so  keen,  that  he  conld  only  find  re- 
lief from  the  foreboding  it  excited  hy  lifUng 
up  his  heart  in  prayer.  There  are  unseen 
elements  which'  often  frustrate  our  wisest  cal- 
culations— which  raise  up  the  sufferer  from 
the  edge  of  the  grave,  contradicting  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  clearsighted  physician,  and 
fulfilling  the  blind,  clinging  hopes  of  aflee- 
tion :  such  unseen  elements  Mr.  Tr}'an  called 
the  Di\ine  Will,  and  filled  up  the  margin  of 
ignorance  which  surrounds  all  our  knowledge 
with  the  feelings  of  trust  and  resignation. 
Perhaps  the  profoundest  philosophy  could 
hardly  fill  it  up  better. 

His  mind  was  occupied  in  this  way  as  he 
was  absently  taking  off  his  gown,  when  Mr. 
Landor  startled  him  by  entering  the  vestry 
and  asking  abruptly, 

"  Have  you  heard  the  newt  about  Demp- 
ster ?  " 

**  No,"  said  Mr.  Tryan,  anxiously,  *<  what 
Uit?" 

*<  He  has  been  thrown  out  of  his  gig  in  the 
Bridge  Way,  and  he  was  taken  up  for  dead. 
They  were  carrying  him  home  as  we  were 
coming  to  church,  and  I  stayed  Uliind  to  see 
what  I  could  do.  I  went  in  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Dempster,  and  pi;ppare  her  a  Httle,  but  she 
was  not  at  hnme.  Dempster  is  not  dead, 
however,  he  w  hb  stunned  with  the  ML  PiD- 
grim  came  iu  a  few  minutes,  and  says  the 
right  leg  it  broken  in  two  places.   It'i  likely 
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to  be  a  terrible  case,  with  his  state  of  body. 
It  seems  be  Tvas  more  drunk  than  usual,  and 
they  say  he  came  along  the  Bridge  Way  flog- 
ging bis  horse  like  a  madman,  till  at  last  it 
gave  a  sudden  wheel,  and  he  was  pitched  out. 
The  servants  said  they  didn't  know  where 
Mrs.  Dempster  was :  she  had  been  away 
from  home  since  yesterday  morning ;  but  Mrs. 
Raynor  knew." 

"  I  know  where  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Tryan ; 
"  but  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  her  not  to 
be  told  of  this  just  yet.** 

**  Ah,  that  was  what  Pillgrim  said,  and  so  I 
didn't  go  round  to  Mrs.  Ra}'nor's.  He  said 
it  would  be  all  the  better  if  Mrs.  Dempster 
could  be  kept  out  of  the  house  for  the  pres- 
ent. Do  you  know  of  anything  new  that  has 
happened  between  Dempster  and  his  wife 
lately  ?  I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  her  being 
at  Paddiford  Church  this  morning." 

**  Yes,  something  has  happened ;  but  I  be- 
lieye  she  is  anxious  that  the  particulars  of  his 
behavior  towards  her  should  not  be  known. 
She  is  at  Mrs.  Pettifer*s — there  is  no  reason 
for  concealing  that,  since  what  has  happened 
to  her  husband ;  and  yesterday  when  she  was 
in  very  deep  trouble,  she  sent  for  me.  I  was 
very  thankful  she  did. so;  I  believe  a  great 
change  of  feeling  has  begun  in  her.  But  she 
is  at  present  in  that  excitable  state  of  mind — 
she  has  been  shaken  by  so  many  painful  emo- 
tions during  the  last  two  days,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  better,  for  this  evening  at  least,  to 
guard  her  from  a  new  shock,  if  possible. 
But  1  am  now  going  to  call  upon  her,  and  I 
shall  see  how  she  is." 

"  Mr.  Tryan,"  said  Mr.  Jerome,  who  had 
entered  during  the  dialogue,  and  had  been 
standing  by  listening  with  a  distressed  face, 
"  I  shall  tek  it  as  a  favor  if  youll  let  me 
know  if  ivcr  there's  any  thing  I  can  do  for 
Mrs.  Dempster.  Eh,  dear,  what  a  world 
this  is !  I  think  1  see  'em  fifteen  'ear  ago — 
as  happy  a  young  couple  as  iver  was ;  and 
now,  what's  it  all  come  to!  I  was  in  a 
hurry,  like,  to  punish  Dempster  for  pessecut- 
in',  but  there  was  a  stronger  hand  at  work 
nor  mine." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Jerome ;  tut  don't  let  us  rejoice 
in  punishmeilt,  even  when  the  hand  of  God 
alone  inflicts  it.  The  best  of  us  are  but  poor 
wretches  just  saved  from  shipwreck  :  can  we 
feel  an}^hing  but  awe  and  pity  when  we  see  a 
fellow-passenger  swallowed  by  the  waves  ?  " 
**  Right,  right,  Mr.  Tryan.    I'm  over  hot 


an'  hasty,  that  I  am.  But  I  beg  on  you  to 
tell  Mrs.  Dempster — I  mean,  in  ooursev  when 
you've  an  opportunity — tell  her  she's  a  firiend 
at  the  White  House  as  she  may  send  to  any 
hour  o'  the  day." 

**  Yes  ;  I  shall  have  an  opportunity,  I  dart 
say,  and  I  will  remember  your  wish.  I  think,* 
continued  Mr.  Tryan,  turning  to  Mr.  LanddVi 
"I  had  better  see  Mr.  Pillgrim  on  my  .way, 
and  learn  what  is  exactly  the  state  of  things 
by  this  time.    What  do  you  think  ?  " 

**  By  all  means :  if  Mrs.  Dempster  is  to 
know,  there's  no  one  can  break  the  news  tg 
her  so  well  as  you.  I'll  w^Ik  with  jron  to 
Dempster's  door,  I  dare  say  Pillgrim  is  there 
still.  Come,  Mr.  Jerome,  you've  got  to  go 
our  way  too,  to  fetch  your  horse." 

Mr.  Pillgrim  was  in  the  passage  giving 
some  directions  to  his  assistant,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  he  saw  Mr.  Tryan  enter.  They 
shook  hands ;  for  Mr.  Pillgrim,  never  having 
joined  the  party  of  the  Anti-Tryanites,  had 
no  ground  for  resisting  the  growing  convic- 
tion, that  the  Evangelical  curate  was  really 
a  good  fellow,  though  he  was  a  fboi  fot  nit 
taking  better  care  of  himself. 

"  Why,  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  in  your 
old  enemy's  quarters,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Ti^an. 
"However,  it  will  be  a  good  while  bcdfore 
poor  Dempster  shows  any  fight  again.** 

"  I  came  on  Mrs.  Dempster's  account," 
said  Mr.  Tryan.  *'She  is  staying  at  Mn« 
Pettifer's ;  she  has  had  a  great  shock  firoia 
some  severe  domestic  trouble  lately,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  wise  to  defer  tolling  her  ol 
this  dreadful  event  for  a  short  time." 

"  Why,  what  has  been  up,  eh  P  "  said  Mr. 
Pillgrim,  whose  curiosity  was  at  once  awak- 
ened. **  She  used  to  be  no  friend  of  youn. 
Has  there  been  some  spUt  between  tiiem? 
It's  a  new  thing  for  her  to  turn  round  on 
him." 

**  O,  merely  an  exaggeration  of  scenes  that 
must  often  have  happened  before.  But  the 
question  now  is,  whether  you  think  there  is 
any  immediato  danger  of  her  husband's 
death ;  for  in  that  case  I  think,  firom  what  I 
have  observed  of  her  feelings,  she  would  he 
pained  afterwards  to  have  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance." 

'*Well,  there's  no  tolling  in  these  caset, 
you  know.  I  don't  apprehend  speedy  death, 
and  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  we 
may  bring  him  round  again.  At  present  he's 
in  a  stato  of  apoplectic  stupor ;  but  if  that 
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subtides,  delirium  ut  almost  Bure  to.  supervene, 
and  we  shall  have  some  painftil  scenes.  It's 
one  of  those  complicated  cases  in  which  the 
delirium  is  likely  to  be  of  the  worst  kind — 
meningitis  and  delirium  tremens  together — 
and  we  may  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with 
him.  If  Mrs.  Dempster  were  tbld,  I  should 
say  it  would  be  desirable  to  persuade  her  to 
remain  out  of  the  house  at  present  She  could 
do  no  good,  you  know.  .  I*ye  got  nurses.** 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Tryan.  "  That  is 
what  I  wanted  to  know.    Good-by." 

When  Mrs.  Pettifer  opened  the  door  for 
Mr.  Tryan,  he  told  her  in  a  few  words  what 
had  happened,  and  begged  her  to  take  an 
opportunity  of  letting  Mrs.  Raynor*  know, 
that  they  might,  if  possible,  concur  in  pre- 
venting a  premature  or  sudden  disclosure  of 
the  event  to  Janet. 

«  Poor  thing ! "  said  Mrs.  Pettifer.  «  She's 
not  fit  to  hear  any  bad  news ;  she's  very  low 
this  evening — worn  out  with  feeling;  and 
she's  not  had  any  thing  to  keep  her  up,  as 
she's  been  used  to.  She  seems  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  being  tempted  to  tidce  it." 

"Thank  God  for  it;  that  fear  is  her 
greatest  security." 

When  Mr.  Tryan  entered  the  parlor  this 
time,  Janet  was  again  awaiting  him  eagerly, 
and  her  pale  sad  face  was*  lighted  up  with  a 
smile  as  she  rose  to  meet  him.  But  the  next 
moment  she  said,  with  a  look  of  anxiety, 

"  How  very  ill  and  tired  you  look !  You 
have  been  working  so  hard  all  day,  and  yet 
you  are  come  to  talk  to  me.  0,  you  are 
wearing  yourself  out.  I  must  go  and  ash 
Mrs.  Pettifer  to  come  and  make  you  have 
some  supper.  But  this  is  my  mother ;  you 
have  not  seen  her  before,  I  think." 

While  Mr.  Tr}'an  was  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Raynor,  Janet  hurried  out,  and  he,  seeing 
that  this  good-natured  thoughtfulness  on  his 
behalf  would  help  to  counteract  her  depres- 
sion, was  not  inclined  to  oppose  her  wish,  but 
accepted  the  supper  Mrs.  Pettifer  offered 
him,  quietly  talking  the  while  about  a  cloth- 
ing club  he  was  going  to  establish  in  Paddi- 
ford,  and  the  want  of  provident  habits  among 
the  poor. 

Presently,  however,  Mrs.  Raynor  said  she 
must  go  home  for  an  hour,  to  see  how  her 
little  maiden  was  going  on,  and  Mrs.  Pettifer 
left  the  room  with  her  \o  take  the  opportun- 
ity, of  telling  her  what  had  happened  to 
Dempster.  When  Janet  was  left  alone  with 
Mr.  Tryan,  she  said, 


"  I  feel  so  uncertain  what  to  do  about  my 
husband.  I  am  so  weak  —  my  feelings 
change  so  from  hour  to  houi .  This  morn- 
ing, when  I  felt  so  hopeful  and  happy,  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  him,  and 
try  to  make  up  for  what  has  been  wrong  in 
me.  I  thought,  now  God  would'  help  me, 
and  I  should  have  you  to  teach  and  advise 
me,  and  I  could,  bear  the  troubles  that 
would  come.  But  since  then — all  this  after- 
noon and  evening,  I  have  had  the  same 
feelings  I  used  to  have — the  same  dread  of 
his  anger  and  cruelty,  and  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  I  should  never  be  able  to  bear  it  without 
falling  into  the  same  sins  and  doing  just 
what  I  did  before.  Yet,  if  it  were  settled 
that  I  should  live  apart  from  him,  I  know  it 
would  always  be  a  load  on  my  mind  that  I 
had  shut  myself  out  from  going  back  to 
him.  It  seems  a  dreadful  thing  in  life,  when 
any  one  has  been  so  near  to  one  as  a  husband 
for  fifteen  years,  to  {>art  and  be  nothing  to 
each  other  any  more.  Surely  that  is  a  very 
strong  tie,  and  I  feel  as  if  my  duty  can 
never  lie  t|uite  away  from  it  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  to  do :  what  ought  I  to 
do?" 

"  I  think  it  will  be  well  not  to  take  any 
decisive  step  yet  Wait  until  your  mind  is 
calmer.  You  might  remain  with  your 
mother  for  a  little  while ;  I  think  you  have 
no  real  ground  for  fearing  any  annoyance 
from  your  husband  at  present ;  he  has  put 
himself  too  much  in  the  wrong ;  he  will 
very  likely  leave  you  unmolested  for  some 
time.  Dismiss  this  difficult  question  from 
your  mind  just  now,  if  you  can.  Every  new 
day  may  bring  you  new  grounds  for  decision, 
and  what  is  most  needful  for  your  health  of 
mind,  is  repose  from  that  haunting  anxiety 
about  the  future  which  has  been  preying  on 
you.  Cast  yourself  on  God,  and  trust  that 
He  will  direct  you;  He  will  make  your  duty 
clear  to  you,  if  you  wait  submissively  on 
Him." 

«*  Yes  J  I  will  wait  a  little,  as  you  tell  me. 
I  will  go  to  my  mother's  to-morrow,  and 
pray  to  be  guided  rightly.  You  will  pray 
for  me,  too." 

CHAPTEB  zzm. 

The  next  morning  Janet  was  so  mnoh 
calmer,  and  at  breakfast  spoke  so  decidedly 
of  going  to  her  mother's,  that  Mrs.  Pettifer 
and  Mrs.  Raynor  agreed  it  would  be  wise  to 
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let  her  know  by  degree  what  had  befallen 
her  husband,  since  as  soon  as  she  went  out 
there  would  be  danger  of  her  meeting  some 
one  who  would  betray  the  hct.  But  Mrs. 
Baynor  thought  it  would  be  well  first  to  oall 
at  Dempster's,  and  ascertain  how  he  was :  so 
flhe  said  to  Janet, 

"  My  dear,  I'll  go  home  first,  and  see  to 
things,  and  get  your  room  ready.  You 
needn't  come  yet,  you  know.  I  shall  be  back 
again  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  we  can  go  to- 
gether." 

«  O,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Pettifer.  «  SUy  with 
me  till  evening.  I  shall  be  lost  without  you. 
You  needn't  go  till  quite  evening." 

Janet  had  dipped  into  the  Life  qf  Henry 
Mariyn,  which  Mrs.  Pettifer  had  from  the 
Paddiford  Lending  Library,  and  her  interest 
was  so  arrested  by  that  pathetic  missionary 
story,  that  she  readily  acquiesced  in  both 
propositions,  and  Mrs.  Raynor  set  out 

She  had  been  gone  more  than  an  hour,  and 
it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  whoi  Janet  put 
down  her  book;  and  after  sitting  meditatr 
ively  for  some  minutes  with  her  eyes  unoon- 
sciousl/  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  she  rose, 
went  to  her  bedroom,  and,  hastily  putting  on 
her  bonnet,  and  shawl,  went  down  to  Mrs. 
Pettifer,  who  was  busy  in  the  kitchen. 

"Mrs.  Pettifer,"  she  said,  "tell  mother, 
when  she  comes  back,  I'm  gone  to  see  what 
is  become  of  those  poor  Lakins  in  Butcher 
Lane.  I  know  they're  half  starring,  and  I've 
neglected  them  so,  lately.  And  then,  I  think, 
rU  go  on  to  Mrs.  Crewe.  I  want  to  see  the 
dear  little  woman  and  tell  her  myself  about 
my  going  to  hear  Mr.  Tryan.  She  won't  feel 
it  half  so  much  if  I  tell  her  myself." 

"  Won't  you  wait  till  your  mother  comes, 
or  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Pet- 
tifer, alarmed.  "You'll  hardly  be  back  in 
time  for  dinner,  if  you  get  talking  to  Mrs. 
Crewe.  And  you'll  have  to  pass  by  your  hus- 
band's, you  know ;  and  yesterday,  you  were 
so  afraid  of  seeing  him." 

"  O,  Robert  will  be  shut  up  at  the  office 
now,  if  he's  not  gone  out  of  the  town.  I 
must  go — I  feel  I  must  be  doing  something 
for  some  one — nftt  be  a  mere  useless  log  any 
longer.  I've  been  reading  about  that  won- 
derful Henry  Martj-n ;  "he's  just  like  Mr. 
Tryan — wearing  himself  out  for  other  peo- 
ple, and  I  sit  thinking  of  nothing  but  my- 
self. I  must  go.  Good-by ;  I  sbali  be  back 
•oon.**  i 


She  ran  off  before  Mrs.  Pettifer  could 
utter  another  word  of  dissuasion,  leaving  the 
good  woman  in  considerable  anxiety  lest  this 
new  impulse  of  Janet's  should  frustrate  all 
precautions  to  ftave  her  from  a  sudden  shock. 

Janet,  having  paid  her  visit  in  Butcher 
Lane,  turned*  again  into  Orchard  Street  on 
her  way  to  Mrs.  Crewe's,  and  was  thinkings 
rather  sadly,  that  her  mother's  economical 
housekeeping  would  leave  no  abundant  sui^ 
plus  to  be  sent  to  the  hungry  Lakins,  when 
she  saw  Mr.  Pillgrim  in  advance  of  her  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  street  He  was  walk- 
ing at  a  rajnd  pace,  and  when  he  reached 
Dempster's  door  he  turned  and  entered  with- 
out knocking. 

Janet  was  startled.  Mr.  Pillgrim  would 
never  enter  in  that  way  unless  there  mm 
some  one  very  ill  in  the  house.  It  waa  her 
husband;  she  felt  certain  of  it  at  once. 
Something  had  happened  to  him.  Without 
a  moment's  pause,  s^  ran  across  the  street 
opened  the  door  and  .entered.  There  wwm 
no  one  in  4he  passage.  The  dining-room 
door  was  wide  open — no  one  was  there. 
Mr.  Pillgrim,  then,  was  ahready  up-staira. 
She  ruahed  up  at  once  to  Dempster's  room 
— ^her  own  zoom«  The  door  was  open,  and 
she  paused  in  pale  horror  at  the  sight  before 
her,  which  seemed  to  stand  out  only  with  the 
more  appalling  distinctness  because  the  noon- 
day li^t  waa  dadiened  to  twilight  in  the 
chamber. 

Two  strong  nurses  were  using  their  utmoat 
force  to  hold  Dempster  in  bed,  while  .the 
medical  assistant  was  applying  a  sponge  to 
his  head,  and  Mr.  Pillgrim  was  busy  adjust- 
ing some  apparatus  in  the  background* 
Dempster's  &ce  was  purple  and  swollen,  hie 
eyes  dilated,  and  fixed  with  a  look  of  dire 
terror  on  something  he  seemed  to  see  tip^ 
preaching  him  from  the  iron  closet  He 
trembled  violently,  and  struggled  as  if  to 
jump  out  of  bed. 

"  Let  me  go,  let  me  go,"  he  said  in  a  load, 
hoarse  whisper  i  **Mhe*B  coming  ....  she^ 
cold  ....  she's  dead  ....  she'll  straiigk 
me  with  her  black  hair.  Ah ! "  he  shrieked 
aloud,  "her  hair  is  all  serpents  ....  theyVe 
black  serpents  ....  they  hiss  ....  they 
hiss  ....  let  me  go  ....  let  me  go  •  • 
.  .  she  wants  to  drag  me  with  her  cold  anna 
.  .  .  .  her  arms  are  serpents  ....  thty  ave 
great  white  serpents  .  .  .  i  they'll  twine 
round  iM  .  •  •  •  she  wants  to  drag  me  ia|o 
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tht  oold  water  .  ...  hat  botom  is  cold 
.  .  .  .  itxsblaok  •  .  •  •  ititallflerpenU  .  / 

<<No,  BoberC  Janet  eiied,  in  tones  of 
yearning  pity,  mshing  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  stretchkig  out  her  arms  towards  him, 
*<no,  hera  is  Janet  She  is  not  dead— she 
^Mrgires  yoo." 

Dempster^  maddened  senses  aeemed  to 
reeeife  some  nei^  impression  froat  h«r  ap* 
pearance.    The  terror  ga^e.  way  to  rage. 

'*Ha!  you  sneaking  hypocrite!*  he  bunt 
o«t  in  a  grating  voice,*' you  threaten  me 
» •  .  .  you  mean  to  haife  yoor  refsnge  on 
me,  do  you  ?  Do  yoor  worst!  F?e  got  the 
low  on  my  side  .  ...  I  know  the  kw  •  • 

•  .  ni  hunt  you  down  like  a  haxe  •  .  •  . 
prore  it  .  •  •  •  prote  that  I  was  tampoed 
with  ....  prove  that  I  took  the  money  .  . 

•  .  prove  it  ...  .  you  can  prove  nothing 
.  ..  .  .  you  damned  psalm-einging  maggots ! 
m  make  a  fire  under  you,  snd  smoke  off  the 
whole  pack  of  you  .  •  .  •  FU  sweep  you  up 

•  .  .  .  ril  grind  you  to  powder  »  •  •  •  small 
powder  ;  ..  .  .  (here  hia  voice  diopt  to  a 
lew  tone  of  shuddering  dn^ust)  .  •  •  •  pow* 
der  on  the  bedclothes  •  «  •  •  nmning  about 

•  .  .  •  black  lice  .  .'  •  •  ^ey  are  oomhig  in 
swarms  .  .  ,  .  Janet !  some  and  take  them 
away  .  .  •  •  cone  you!  why  dontyoacome^f 
Janet!" 

Poor  Janet  was  kneelihg  by  the  bed  with 
her  faee  buried  in  her  hands.  She  almost 
wished  her  worst  moment  baek  again  rather 
than  this.  It  seemed  as  if  her  husband  was 
ahready  imprisoned  in  miaery,  and  she  could 
not  reach  him — his  ear  desf  ht  ever  to  the 
aounds  of  love  and  forgiveness.  Hia  sins 
had  msde  a  hard  crust  round*  hia  mnvi  i  her 
pitying  voice  could  not  pieice  it 

**  Not  there,  isn't  she  ?  "  he  went  on  in  a 
defiant  tone.  **  Why  do  you  ask  me  wbere 
she  is  ?  Ill  have  every  drop  of  yellow  blood 
out  of  your  veins  if  you  oome  questioning 
me.  Your  blood  is  yellow  •  •  •  .  in  your 
purse  ....  running  out  of  your  purse  «  . 
. .  What !  youVe  changing  it  into  toads,  are 
you  P    They're  crawling  ....  tl^yVa  iyirng 

•  .  .  .  they're  fiying  about  my  head  •  •  •  . 
the  toads  are  fl>ing  about  Ostler!  ostler! 
bring  out  my  gig  ...  .  bring  it  oat,  you 
lazy  beast  ....  hal  you  fiaUow  me^  will 
youF  ....  youll  fly  about  my  head  .  •  •  • 
you've  got  fiery  tonguea  .  .  •  •  Ostler!  cunt 
you!  why  doii't  you  conof  Janet  1 
tad  tsiLe  the  toada  awagr  «'  %  •  <  Jinoi!" 


'This  laat  time  he  uttered  her  name  iridi 
aoeh  a  ahriek  of  terrmr,  that  Janet  involunttp 
rily  started  up  ft-om  her  knees,  and  stood  aa 
if  petrified  by  the  hofril^  vibration.  Denq^ 
ater  slared  wildly  hi  silence  ibr  some  mo- 
ments i  then  be  apcdie  again  in  a  hoaoo 
whisperi 

«< Dead  •...  is  she  dead?  She  ^  ft, 
the*.  She  buried  herself  in  the  iren  obaal 
,  ^  .  .  she  left  hflr  clothea  out,  thoHgh  •  • 
.  •  -she  isn't  dead  ....  why  do  you  pretend 
she^deadP  ....  she'scoming  ....  she% 
coming  out  of  the  iron  closet  ....  tfaete 
are  the  bfawk  serpents  ....  stop  her  .  •  •  • 
let  me  go  •  •  •  •  stop  her  ....  she  waala 
to  drag  me  away  into  the  cold  black  water 
.  .  •  •  her  bosom  is blAck  ....  itisallaer- 
penta  .  •  •  •  they  are  getting  longor  .  •  •  • 
the  great  white  serpents  are  getting  longer.* 

Here  Mr.  Pillgrim  came  forward  with  the 
apparatns  to  bind  hkn,  but  Dempster's  stiqg> 
gles  became  miove  and  nmre  violent  '*0i^ 
ler !  ostler ! "  he  shoofted,  *«  bring  out  the  g(g 
.  .  .  .  give  me  the  whip!" — and  bursting 
loose  fromthe  strong  hands  that  held  hiniy 
he  htgUk  to  tog  the  bedclothes  fhiioiisly 
with  his  right  aim. 

** Oet  along,  you  kmebnite !  sc  sc-  aa ! 
thaf^  it! there  you  go!  They  think  theyVe 
outwitted  me,  do  theyP  The  sneaking  !£• 
ots!  HI  be  up  with  them  by-and-by.  HI 
make  them  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards 
.  .  .  .  ni  pepper  them  so  that  the.  dsffii 
shall  eat  tiiem  raw  ....  ac-  sc  so  we 
shall  see  wholl  be  the  winner  yet  ...  •  get 
along,  you  damned  limping  beast  •  .  •  •  m 
lay  your  back  open  ....  Ill  ..  ." 

He  raised  hhnself  with  a  stronger  eftrt 
dian  ever  to  flog  the  bedclothes,  and  Hill  baek 
in  convulrioas.  Janet  gave  a  sorasai  and 
sank  on  her  kneea  again.  She  thooghl  Ito 
was  dead. 

As  sooB  aa  Mr.  Pillgrim  waa  able  to  fjtn 
her  a  moaienVb  attentioB,  he  came  to  hsTy 
and,  taking  her  1^  the  arm,  attempted  to 
draw  her  geafdy  oat  of  the  rooBQu 

'<Ifow,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  let  aa 
peieaade  yoa  not  to  reoiab  in  the  raoai  at 
present  We  sbaB  eoen  relieve  these  Wfrnp* 
tOBM,  I  hope }  Hianochmff  but  tiiedeHriam 
that  ordhuiiiy  atteade  aa«  eaaea.* 

•*  Oil  iriwt  Is  the  matter  P  what  bros^  it 
o»P» 

«He«l  oaf  eftlia  g%i  the  right  Isg  is 
H  li  a  tarriUe  aeoideDl»  aadtl 
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don't  disguise  that  there  is  considerahle  dan- 
ger attending  it, -owing  to  the  state  of  the 
brain.  .  But  Mr.  Dempster  has  a  strong  con- 
stitution you  know:  in  a  few  daj'S  these 
symptoms  may  be  allayed,  and  he  may  do 
well.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  keep  out  of  the 
room  at  present :  you  can  do  no  g^ood  until 
Mr.  Dempster  is  better,  and  able  to  know 
you.  But  you  ought  not  to  be  alone ;  let  me 
advise  you  to  have  Mrs.  Raynor  with  you." 

"  Yes,  I  will  send  for  mother.  But  you 
must  not  object  to  my  being  in  the  room. 
I  shall  be  very  quiet  now,  only  just  at  first 
the  shock  was  so  great;  I  knew  nothing 
about  it.  I  can  help  the  nurses  a  great  deal ; 
I  can  put  the  cold  things  to  his  head.  He 
may  be  sensible  for  a  moment  and  know  me. 
Pray  do  not  say  any  more  against  it :  my 
heart  is  set  on  being  with  him.** 

Mr.  Pillgrim  gave  way,  and  Janet  having 
•ent  for  her  mother  and  put  off  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  returned  to  take  her  place  by  the 
aide  of  her  husband's  bed. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Day  after  day,  with  only  short  intervals  of 
rest,  Janet  kept  her  place  in  that  sad  cham- 
ber. No  wonder  the  sick  room  and  the  laz- 
aretto have  so  often  been  a  refuge  from  the 
tossings  of  intellectual  doubt — a  place  of  re- 
pose for  the  worn  and  wounded  spirit  Here 
is  a  duty  about  which  all  creeds  and  all  phil- 
080]^es  are  at  one :  here,  at  least,  the  con- 
.  adence  will  not  be  dogged  by  doubt — the 
benign  impulse  will  not  be  checked  by  ad- 
verse theory:  here  you  may  begin  to  act 
without  settling  one  preliminary  question. 
To  moisten  the  sufferer's  parched  lips  through 
the  long  night-watches,  to  bear  up  the  droop- 
ing head,  to  lift  the  helpless  limbs,  to  divine 
the  want  thit  cm  find  no  utterance  beyond 
the  feeble  motion  of  the  hand  or  beseeching 
glance  of  the  eye— these  are  offices  that  de» 
mand  no  self-questionings,  no  casuistry,  no 
assent  to  propositions,  no  weighing  of  conse- 
quences. Within  the  four  walls  where  the 
stir  and  glare  of  the  world  are  shut  out, 
and  every  voice  is  subdued — where  a  human 
being  lies  prostrate,  thrown  on  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  fellow^  the  moral  relation  of 
man  to  man  is  reduced  tO  its  utmost  clearness 
and  simplicity:  bigotry  \caQnot  oonfuse  it, 
theory  cannot  pervert  it,  passion,  awed  into 
quiescence,  can  neither  poUufte  nor  perturb  it. 
As  we  bend  over  the  ekk-b^  iU  tb«  fofoet 


of  our  nature  rush  towards  the  channels  of 
pity,  of  patience,  and  of  love,  and  sweep 
down  the  miserable  choking  drift  of  our 
quarrels,  our  debates,  our  would-be  wisdom, 
and  our  clamorous,  selfish  desires.  Thn 
blessing  of  serene  freedom  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  opinion  lies  in  all  simple,  direct 
acts  of  mercy,  and  is  one  source  of  that 
sweet  calm  which  is  oftenTelt  by  the  vratcher 
in  the  sick-room^  even  when  the  duties  there  • 
are  of  a  hard  and  terrible  kind. 

Something  of  that  benign  result  was  felt 
by  Janet  during  her  tendance  in  her  hus- 
band's chamber.  When  the  first  heart- 
piercing  hours  were'  over — when,  her  horror 
at  his  delirium  was  no  longer  fresh,  she  be- 
gan to  be  conscious  of  her  relief  from  the 
burthen  of  decision  as  to  her  future  course. 
The  question  that  agitated  her,  about  return- 
ing to  her  husband,  had  been  solved  in  a 
moment ;  and  this  illness,  after  all,  mi^t  be 
the  herald  of  another  blessing,  just  as  that 
dreadful  midnight  when  she  stood  an  outcast 
in  cold  and  darkness,  had  been  followed  by 
the  dawn  of  a  new  hope.  Robert  would  get 
better;  this  illness  might  alter  him;  he 
would  be  a  long  time  feeble,  needing  help, 
walking  with  a  crutch,  perhaps.  She  would 
wait  on  ^him  with  such  tenderness,  such  aU- 
fbrgiving  love,  that  the  old  harshne^a  and 
cruelty  must  meh  away  forever  under  the 
heart-sunshine  she  would  pour  around  him. 
Her  bosom  heaved  at  the  thought,  and  d»> 
licious  tears  foil.  Janet's  was  a  nature  in 
which  hatred  and  revenge  could  find  no 
place ;  the  long,  bitter  years  drew  half  their 
bitterness  from  her  ever-living  remembranee 
of  the  too  short  years  of  love  that  went  l»- 
fore;  and  the  Uiought  that  her  huabsmd 
would  ever  put  her  hand  to  his  lips  again, 
and  recall  the  days  when  they  sat  on  the 
grass  together,  and  he  laid  scarlet  poppiee 
on  her  black  hair,  and  called  her  his  gypeej 
queen,  seemed  to  send  a  tide  of  loving  obliv- 
ion over  all  the  harsh  and  stony  space  thej 
had  traversed  since.  The  Divine  Love  that 
had  already  shone  upon  her  would  be  with 
her ;  she  would  lift  up  her  soul  continually 
for  help ;  Mr.  Tryan,  she  knew  would  pray 
for  her.  If  she  felt  herself  failing,  she 
would  cobibss  it  to  him  at  once;  if  her  foet 
began  to  slip,  there  was  that  stay  for  her  to 
cling  to.  O  she  could-  never  be  drawn  badi 
into  that  oold,  damp  vault  of  sin  and  de»- 
pair  ageing  she  had  M^  the  morning  raa 
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■be  had   litbted  the  rwecl,  pure  air  of  truBt 
and  penitence  and  BubmisRiOD. 

Theee  were  tiie  thoughts  pEissing  through 
Janet's  Oiind  us  she  bovered  about  her  hus- 
bnnd'a  bed,  and  these  were  the  bope»  she 
poured  out  tu  Mr-  Tryan  when  he  called  to 
sec  her.  It  wan  bo  evident  that  they  nere 
strengthening  her  in  her  new  struggle — they 
shed  auoh  a  glow  of  calm  cnlhurfasm  over 
her  face  m  ehe  spoke  of  them,  that  Mr. 
Tryan  could  not  bear  to  throw  on  ihem  the 
chill  of  premonitory  doubts,  though  a  preH- 
ous  conversation  he  bad  had  with  Mr.  Vill- 
glim  had  convinced  bim  that  there  ' 
the  feintest  probabiltly  of  Dempster' 
ery.  Poor  Janet  did  not  know  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  changing  nymptoms,  and  when, 
after  the  liipbc  of  a  week,  the  delirium  began 
to  lose  some  of  ita  violence,  ond  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  longer  and  k)nger  intervals  of 
atupor,  she  tried  to  think  that  these  might 
be  steps  on  the  way  to  recover]',  and  she 
shrank  ftom  queationing  Mr.  PiUgrim,  lest 
he  should  confirm  the  fears  that  began  to  get 
predominance  in  her  mind.  But  before 
many  days  trere  past,  be  thought  it  right  not 
to  allow  ber  lo  blind  herself  any  longer. 
One  day — it  was  just  about  noon,  when  bad 
news  always  Beeme  most  sickening— ;be  led 
ber  fipm  ber  husband's  chamber  into  the 
opposite  drawing-rooni,  where  Mrs.  Rsynor 
was  sitting,  and  said  to  her,  in  that  low  tone 
of  sympathoiic  feeling  which  eomelimes  gave 
a  sudden  oii  of  gentleness  to  this  rough 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Dempster,  it  is  right  in 
these  cases,  you  knon',  to  be  prepared  for  the 
vorst.  I  think  I  shall  be  saving  you  pam 
by  preveoting  you  from  entertaining  any 
fiilse  hopes,  and  Mr.  Dempster's  state  is  now 
■ucb  that  1  fear  we  must  consider  recovery 
imposMible.  The  aSection  of  the  brain  might 
not  have  been  hopeless,  but,  you  see,  there  is 
a  terrible  complication ;  and  I  am  grieved  to 
say,  the  broken  limb  is  mortiiying." 
.  Janet  listened  with  a  sinking  heart.  That 
future  of  love  and  forgiveness  wo 
come,  then :  he  was  going  out  of  her  sight 
forever,  ivbere  her  pity  couid  never  reach 
him.     She  turned  cold,  and  trembled. 

"  But  do  you  think  he  will  die,"  she  said, 
"without  ever  coming  to  himself?  without 
ever  knowing  me  ?  " 

"One  cannot  say  that  with  certainty.  It 
II  not  impossible  that  the  oerebrol  oppres- 


may  subside,  end.  that  he  may  become 

If  there  is  any  thing  you  would 

wish  lo  be  said  or  done  in  that  cuae.  it  would 

be   well  to  be   prepared.     I   should  think,'' 

Mr.    Pillgrim    continued,   turning    to   Mrs. 

Kaynor,  "  Mr.  Dempster'a  affairs  are  likdy 

to  be  in  order — his  will  is  .  .  .  ." 

"  O,  I  wouldn't  have'him  troubled  about 

Dse  things,"  interrupted    Janet i  "he  has 

relations  but  quite  distant  ones — no  one 

but  me.     1  wouldn't  lake  up  the  time  vrilh 

that.     I  only  want  to  .   .  .  ." 

"  e  was  unable  to  finish  ;  she  felt  ber  sobs 
;,  and  left  the  room.  "O  God !"  she 
inwardly,  "  is  not  Thy  love  greater  than 
?     Have  mercy  on  bim  I  liave  mercy  on 

This  happened  on  Wednesday,  ten  days 
after  the  fatal  accident.  By  tbe  following 
Sunday  Dempster  was  in  a  state  of  rajiidly 
increasing  prostration ;  and  when  Mr.  Pill' 
grim,  who,  in  turn-  with  bis  assistant,  had 
ilept  in  the  house  from  the  beginning,  came 
n.  about  hatf-past  lea,  as  ufiual,  be  scarcely 
believed  that  the  feebly  struggling  life 
would  kst  out  till  morning.  For  the  last 
few  days  he  had  beea  administering  stimu' 
lanls  to  relieve  the  exhaustion  which  had 
succeeded  the  slternations  of  delirium  and 
stupor.  This  slight  office  was  nil  that  bow 
remained  to  be  done  to  the  patient ;  so  at 
ileven  o'clock  Mr.  Pillgrim  went  lo  bed,  hav- 
ing given  directions  lo  [be  nurse,  and  de- 
sired her  to  call  him  if  any  change  took 
place,  or  if  Mrs.  Dempster  desired  bis  pres- 

Janet  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 

om.    She  was  yearning  and  watching  for  a 

moment  in  which  her  husband's  eyes  would 

:iouslyupon  her,  and  he  would  know 

that  she  bad  forgiven  him. 

changed  be  was  since  that  terrible 
Monday,  nearly  a  fortnight  ago !  He  lay 
motionless,  but  Cor  the  irregular  breathing 
that  stirred  his  broad  cheat  and  thick  tnus- 
cular  neck.  Uis  features  were  no  longer 
purple  and  swollen ;  they  were  pale,  sunken, 
'and  haggard.  A  cold  perspiration  stood  in 
beads  on  the  protidieront  forehead,  and  on 
the  wasted  hands  stretched  motionless  on  the 
bed-clolbes.  It  was  better  to  see  the  hands 
so,  than  convulsively  picking  the  air,  as  they 
had  been  a  week  ago. 

Janet  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  through 
tlie  long  houn  of  candle-light,  wDicliing  tite 
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uncoDsciouf  halMoaed  eyes,  w^nng  the  per- 
Bpinition  torn  the  brow  and  cheeks,  aad 
keeping  her  left  hand  on  the  cold  unantwer- 
ing  right  hatid  that  lay  bedde  her  on  the  bed- 
elothea.  She  was  almoat  as  pale  as  her  dying 
husband,  and  there  were  dark  Hnes  imder 
her  eyes,  for  this  was  the  third  night  since 
•he  had  taken  off  tier  clothes ;  but  the  eager 
straining  gaze  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  acute 
flensibility  that  lay  in  erery  line  about  her 
mouth,  made  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
blank  unconsciousness  and  emaciated'  animal- 
ism  of  the  face  «he  was  watching. 

There  was  profound  stillness  in  the  house. 
She  heard  no  sound  but  her  husband's  breath- 
ing  and  the  ticking  of  the  watch  on  the 
mantelpiece.  The  candle,  placed  high  up, 
abed  a  soft  light  down  on  the  one  object  she 
cared  to  see.  There  was  a  smell  of  brandy 
in  the  room ;  it  was  given  to  her  husband 
from  time  to  time;  but  this  smell,  whidi  at 
first  had  produced  in  her  a  faint  shuddering 
sensation,  was  now  beoome  indifferent  to  her ; 
she  did  not  even  perceive  it;  she  was  too  un» 
oonscious  of  herself  to  feel  either  temptations 
or  accusations.  She  only  felt  that  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth  was  dying;  far,  hi  out  of 
her  reach,  as  if  she  were  standing  helpless 
on  the  shore,  while  he  was  sinking  in  the 
black  storm-waves;  she  only  yearned  for  one 
moment  in  which  she  might  satisfy  the  deep 
forgiving  pity  of  her  soul  by  one  look  of  love, 
one  word  of  tenderness. 

Her  sensations  and  thoughts  were  so  per- 
sistent that  she  could  not  measure  the  hours, 
and  it  was  a  surprise  to  her  when  the  nurse 
put  out  the  candle,  and  let  in  the  &int  morn- 
ing light  Mrs.  Raynor,  amdous  about  Janet 
was  already  up,  and  now  brought  in  some 
fresh  coffee  fbr  her;  and  Mr.  Pillgrim, having 
awaked,  had  hurried  on  his  clothes,  and  was 
come  in  to  see  how  Dempster  vras. 

This  change  from  candle-light  to  morning, 
this  recommencement  of  the  same  round  d 
things  that  had  happened  yesterday,  was  a 
discouragement  rather  than  a  relief  to  Janet 
She  was  more  oonscious  of  her  cjiill  weMi- 
ness ;  the  new  light  thrown  on  her  husband^ 
free  seemed  to  rereal  the  still  work  that 
death  had  been  doing  through  the  night;  she 
frit  her  last  lingeriDg  hope  that  he  would 
sifer  know  her  again  fbrsske  her. 

But  now  Mr.  Pillgrim,  having  frit  the 
jMilse,  was  putting  some  brandy  in  a  tea- 
spoon between  Dempster^  Hps;  the  brandy 


vrent  down,  and  his  breatlung  became  ft«cr. 
Janet  noticed  the  change,  and  her  heart  beet 
frster  as  she  leaned  forward  to  watch  him. 
Suddenly  a  alight  movement,  like  the  paasing 
away  of  a  shadow,  was  visible  in  his  frioe,  and 
he  opened  his  eyes  fhll  on  Janet 

It  was  almost  like  meeting  him  again  on 
the  resurreetaon  morning,  after  the  night  of 
the  grai^ 

"  Robert,  do  yon  know  meP " 

He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  there 
was  a  faintly  perceptible  motion  of  the  lipi^ 
as  if  he  wanted  to  speak. 

But  the  moment  of  speech  was  forever 
gone— the  moment  for  asldng  pardon  of  her, 
if  he  wanted  to  mk  it  Gould  he  read  the 
full  forgiveness  that  was  written  in  her  eyee  f 
She  never  knew;  for,  as  she  was  bending  to 
kiss  him,  the  thick  veil  of  death  fell  betWMn 
them,  and  her  lips  tooehed  a  corpse. 


Thb  frees  looked  very  hard  and  unmoved 
that  suROonded  Dempster's  grave,  while  old 
Mr.  Crewe  read  the  burial-service  in  his  low, 
broken  voice.  The  pall-bearers  were  enoh 
men  as  Bir.  Pittman,  Mr.  Lowme,  and  Bb. 
Budd-Hnen  whom  Dempster  had  called  Us 
friends  while  he  was  in  life;  and  worldly  foces 
never  look  so  worldly  as  at  a  funeral..  Thej 
have  the  same  effwt  of  grating  inoongruitjr  as 
the  sound  of  a  ooane  vmoe  breaking  the 
solemn  silenoe  of  night 

The  one  free  that  had  sorrow  in  it  vras 
covered  by  a  thick  crape-veil,  and  the  sornnr 
was  suppressed  snd  silent  No  one  knew 
how  deep  it  was ;  for  the  thought  in  most  of 
her  neighbors'  minds  was,  that  Mrs.  Dempster 
could  hardly  have  had*better  fortune  than  to 
lose  a  bad  husband  who  had  left  her  the  oons- 
pensation  of  a  good  income.  They  found  it 
difficult  to  conceive  that  her  husband's  death 
could  be  felt  by  her  otherwise  than  as  a  ddh*-> 
erance.  The  person  iHio  was  most  thorongb- 
ly  convinced  that  Janet's  grief  was  deep  and 
leal,  was  Mr.  Pillgrim,  who  in  general  mm 
not  at  all  weakly  given  to  belief  m  disinter* 
ested  feeling. 

**  That  Vfoman  has  a  tender  heart,"  he  wan 
frequently  heard  to  observe  in  his  mominig 
rounds  shout  this  time.  "I  used  to  think 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  palaver  in  her,  but 
you  may  depend  upon  it  Uiere^  no  pretenee 
about  her.  If  he^  been  the  kindest  husband 
in  Ae  irorld  she  conldnl  have  felt 
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There's  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Mrs.  Dempster 
— a  great  deal  of  good." 

"/  always  said  so/*  was  Mrs.  Lowme's 
reply,  when  he  made  the  observation  to  her ; 
"  she  was  always  so  very  full  of  pretty  atten- 
tions to  me  when  I  was  ill.  But  they  tell  me 
now,  she's  turned  Tryanite ;  if  that's  it  we 
shan't  agree  again.  It's  very  inconsistent  in 
her,  I  think,  turning  round  in  that  way,  after 
being  the  foremost  to  laugh  at  the  Tryanite 
cant,  and  especially  in  a  woman  of  her  habits; 
jshe  should  cure  herself  of  them  before  she 
pretends  to  be  over-religious." 

**  Well,  I  think  she  means  to  cure  herself, 
do  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Fillgrim,  whose  good- 
will towards  Janet  was  just  now  quite  above 
that  temperate  point  at  whidi  he  eould 
indulge  his  feminine  patients  with  a  little 
judicious  detraction.  **  I  feel  sure  she  has 
not  taken  any  stimulants  all  through  her  hus- 
band's illness ;  and  she  has  been  constantly 
in  the  way  of  them.  I  can  see  she  sometimes 
suffers  a  good  deal  of  depression  for  want  of 
them — it  shows  all  the  more  resolution  in 
her.  Those  cures  are  rare;  but  IVe  known 
them  happen  sometimes  with  people  of  strong 
will." 

Mrs.  Lowme  took  an  opportunity  of  retail* 
ing  Mr.  Pillgrim's  conversation  to  Mrs. 
Phipps,  who,  as  a  victim  of  Pratt  and  ple- 
thora, could  rarely  enjoy  that  pleasure  at 
first-hand.  Mrs.  Phipps  was  a  woman  of 
decided  oj)inionR,  though  of  wheezy  utterance. 

"  For  my  part,"  she  remarked,  "  I'm  glad 
to  hear  there's  any  likeli^hood  of  improve- 
ment in  Mrs.  Dempster,  but  I  think  the  way 
things  have  turned  out  seems  to  show  that 
she  was  more  to  blame  than  people  thought 
she  was ;  else,  why  should  she  feel  so  much 
about  her  husband  ?  And  Dempster,  I  un- 
derstand, has  left  his  wife  pretty  nearly  all 
his  property  to  do  as  she  likes  with ;  that 
isn't  behaving  like  such  a  very  bad  husband. 
I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Dempster  can  have  had 
so  much  provocation  as  they  pretended.  I've 
known  husbands  who've  laid  plans  for  tor- 
menting their  wives  when  they're  under- 
ground— tying  up  their  money  and  hindering 
them  from  marrying  again.  Not .  that  / 
should  ever  wish  to  marry  again ;  I  think  one 
husband  in  one's  life  is  enough  in  all  con- 
science ; " — here  she  threw  a  fierce  glance  at 
the  amiable  Mr.  Phipps,  who  was  innocently 
delighting  himself  with  the  /aedim  in  the 
Eotherhy  Guardian^  and  thinking  the  editor 


must  be  a  droll  fbUow — ^but  it's  aggravating 
to  be  tied  hip  in  that  way.  •  Why,  they  say 
Mrs.  Dempster  will  have  as  good  as  six  hun- 
dred a-year  at  least  A  fine  thing  for  her» 
that  was  a  poor  girl  without  a  farthing  to  her 
fortune.  It's  well  if  she  doesn't  make  ducks 
and  diakes  of  it  somehow." 

Mrs.  Phipps'  view  of  Janet,  however,  was 
far  from  being  the  prevalent  one  in  Millby. 
Even  neighbors  who  had  no*  strong  personal 
interest  in  her,  could  hardly  eee  th&  noble- 
looking  woman  in  her  widow's  dress,  with  a 
sad  sweet  gravity  in  her  face,  and  not  be 
touched  with  fresh  admiration  for  her-»and 
not  feel,  at  least  vaguely,  that  she  had  en* 
tered  on  a  new  Kfe  in  which  it  was  a  sort  of 
desecration  to  allude  to  the  painful  past. 
And  the  old  friends  who  had  a  real  regard 
for  her,  but  whose  cordiality  had  been 
repelled  or  chilled  of  late  years,  now  came 
round  her  with  hearty  defnonstrations  of 
afiection.  Mr.  Jerome  felt  that  nis  happineta 
had  a  substantial  addition  now  he  could  onoe 
more  call  on  that  ^  nice  little  woman  Mrs; 
Dempster,"  and  think  of  her  with  rejoicing  in<* 
stead  of  sorrow.  The  Pratts  lost  no  time  in 
returning  to  the  footing  of  old-established 
friendship  with  Janet  and  her  mother ;  and  Miss 
Pratt  felt  it  incumbent  on  her,  on  all  suitable 
oocasions,  to  deliver  a  very  emphatic  approval 
of  the  remariLable  strength  of  mind  she  un- 
derstood Mrs.  Dempster  to  be  exhibiting. 
The  Miss  Linnets  were  eager  to  meet  IVLr* 
Tryan's  wishes  by  greeting  Janet  as  one 
who  was  fikely  to  be  a  sister  in  religious 
feeling  and  good  works;  and  Mrs.  Linnet 
was  so  agreeably  surprised  by  the  faet  that 
Dempster  had  left  his  wife  the  money'* in 
that  handsome  way,  to  do  what  she  liked 
with  it,"  that  she  even  included  Dempster 
himself,  and  his  villanous  discovery  of  the 
flaw  in  her  title  to  Pye's  Croft,  in  her  raag* 
nanimous  oblivion  of  past  offences.  She  and 
Mrs.  Jerome  agreed  over  a  friendly  cup  of 
tea  that  there  were  *^  a  maeny  husbands  as 
was  very  fine  spoken  an'  all  that^  an'  yit  all 
the  while  kep'  a  will  looked  up  from  )'ou,  as 
tied  you  up  as  tight  as  aenything.  I  assure 
yoUf* Mrs.  Jerome  oontmued,  dropping  her 
voice  in  a  confidential  manner,  "  I  know  no 
moor  'to  this  day  about  Mr.  Jerome's  will, 
nor  the  child  as  is  unborn.  I've  no  fbais 
about  an  income— I'm  well  awear  Mr.  Jerome 
Nid  never  leave  me  stret  for  that;  Imt  1 
sl^rald  like  f  her  a  tiionsatid  or  two  at  wnf 
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own  disposal ;  it  meks  a  bidder  a  deal  moor 
looked  on." 

Perhaps  this  groiind  of  respect  to  widows 
might  not  be  entirely  without  its  influence  on 
the  Millby  mind,  and  might  do  something 
towards  conciliating  those  more  aristocratic 
acquaintances  of  Janet's,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  inclined  to  take  the  severest 
view  of  her  apostasy  towards  Evangelicalism. 
Errprs  look  so  tery  ugly  in  people  of  small 
means — one  feels  they  are  tddng  quite  a 
liberty  in  going  astray;  whereas  people  of 
fortune  may  naturally  indulge  in  a  few  delin- 
quencies. "  They've  got  the  money  for  it," 
as  the  girl  said  of  her  mistress  who  had 
made  herself  ill  with  pickled  salmon.  How- 
ever it  may  have  been,  there  was  not  an  ac-' 
quaintance  of  Janet's  in  Millby,  that  did  not 
ofier  her  civilities  in  the  early  days  of  her 
widowhood.  Even  the  severe  Mrs.  Phipps 
was  not  an  .exception;  for  heaven  knows 
what  would  become  of  our  sociality  if  we 
never  visited  people  we  speak  ill  of:  we 
should  live,  like  Egyptian  hermits,  in  crowded 
solitude. 

Perhaps  the  attentions  most  grateftil  to 
Janet  were  those  of  her  old  friend  Mrs. 
Crewe,  whose  attachment  to  her  favorite 
proved  quite  too  strong  for  any  resentment 
she  might  be  supposed  to  feel  on  the  score  of 
Mr.  Tryan.  The  little  deaf  old  lady  couldn't 
do  without  her  accustomed  visitor,  whom  she 
had  seen  grow  up  from  child  to  woman,  al- 
ways so  willing  to  chat  with  her  and  tell  her 
all  the  news,  though  she  was  deaf;  while 
other  people  thought  it  tiresome  to  shout  in 
her  ear,  and  irritated  her  by  recommending 
ear-trumpets  of  various  construction. 

All  this  friendliness  was  very  precious  to 
Janet  She  was  conscious  of  the  aid  it  gave 
her  in  the  self-conquest  which  was  the  bless- 
ing she  prayed  for  with  every  fresh  morning. 
The  chief  strength  of  her  nature  lay  in  her 
affection,  which  colored  all  the  rest  of  her 
mind:  it  gave  a  personal  sisterly  tender- 
ness to  he|  acts  of  benevolence;  it  made 
her  cling  with  tenacity  to  every  object 
that  had  once  stirred  her  kindly  emotions. 
Alas !  it  was  unsatisfied,  wounded  affection  that 
had  made  her  trouble  greater  than  she  could 
bear.  And  now  there  was  no  check  to  the 
full  flow  of  that  plenteous  current  in  her  na- 
ture-^no  gnawing  secret  anguish — ^no  over- 
hanging terror — ^no  inward  shame.  Friendly 
hces  beamed  on  her ;  ahe  felt  that  friendly 


hearts  were  approving  her,  and  wishing  her 
well,  and  that  mild  sunshine  of  good-will  fell 
beneficently  on  her  new  hopes  and  efforts,  u 
the  clear  shining  after  rain  falls  on  the  tender 
leaf-buds  of  spring,  and  vnns  them  fitmi 
promise  to  fulfilment. 

And  she  needed  these  secondary  helps,  tat 
her  wrestling  with  her  past  self  was  not  al> 
ways  easy.  The  strong  emotions  from  whioli 
the  life  of  a  human  being  receives  a  new  biai, 
win  their  victory  as  the  sea  wins  his :  though 
their  advance  may  be .  sure,  they  will  oftoi, 
after  a  mightier  wave  than  usual,  seem  to 
roll  back  so  far  as  to  lose  all  the  ground  they 
had  made.  Janet  showed  the  strong  bent  of 
her  will  by  taking  every  outward  precaution 
agamst  the  occurrence  of  a  temptation.  Her 
mother  was  now  her  constant  companion, 
having  shut  up  her  little  dwelling  and  oonis 
to  reside  in  Orchard  Street ;  and  Janet  gatfe 
all  dangerous  keys  into  her  keeping,  entreat- 
ing her  to  lock  them  away  in  some  secret 
place.  Whenever  the  too  well-known  depres- 
sion and  craving  threatened  her,  she  would 
seek  a  refuge  in  what  had  always  been  her 
purest  enjoyment— in  visiting  one  of  her 
poor  neighbors,  in  carrying  some  food  or 
comfort  to  a  sick-bed,  in  cheering  with  her 
snule  some  of  the  familiar  dwellings  up  the 
dingy  back-lanes.  But  the  great  source  of 
courage,  the  great  help  to  perseverance,  wis 
the  sense  that  she  had  a  Mend  and  teacher  fl\ 
Mr.  Tryan :  she  could  confess  her  difficulties 
to  him;  she  knew  he  prayed  for  her;  she 
had  always  before  her  the  prospect  of  soon 
seeing  him,  and  hearinjg  words  of  admoni- 
tion and  comfort,  that  always  came  to  her 
charged  with  a  divine  power  such  as  she  hid 
never  found  in  human  words  before. 
'  So  the  time  passed,  till  it  was  far  on  in 
May,  nearly  a  month  after  her  husband's 
death,  when,  as  she  and  her  mother  were 
seated  peacefully  at  breakfast  in  the  dining>- 
room,  looking  through  the  open  window  at 
the  old-fashioned  garden,  where  the  grass* 
plot  was  now  whitened  with  apple^blo8som% 
a  letter  was  brought  in  for  Mrs.  Raynor. 

**  Why,  there's  the  Thurston  post-mark  on 
it,"  she  said.  "  It  must  be  about  your  aunt 
Anna.  Ah,  so  it  is,  poor  thing ;  she's  been 
taken  worse  this  last  day  or  two,  and  has* 
asked  them  to  send  for  me.  That  dropsy  is 
carrying  her  off  at  last,  I  dare  aay.  Poor 
thing  I  it  will  be  a  happy  release.  I  most 
go,  my  deai;— ehe's  your  fUher's  last  ostw-** 
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though  I'm  sorry  to  leave  you.    However, ' 
perhaps  I  shall  not  have  to  stay  more  than  a 
night  or  two." 

Janet  looked  distressed  as  she  said,  <*  Yes, 
you  must  go,  mother.  But  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do  without  you.  I  think  I  shall 
run  in  to  Mrs.  Pettifer,  and  ask  her  to  come  " 
and  stay  with  me  while  'you're  away.  I'm 
sure  she  xvill." 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Janet,  having  seen  her 
mother  in  the  coach  that  was  to  carry  her  to 
Thurston,  called,  on  her  way  back,  at  Mrs. 
Pettifer's,  but  found  to  her  great  disappoint- 
ment, that  her  old  friend  was  gone  out  for 
the  day.  So  she  wrote  on  a  leaf  of  her 
pocket-book  an  urgent  request  that  Mrs. 
Pettifer  would  come  and  stay  with  her  while 
her  mother  was  away ;  and  desiring  the  ser- 
vant-girl to  give  it  to  her  mistress  as  soon  as 
she  came  home,  walked  on  to  the  vicarage  to 
sit  with  Mrs.  Crewe,  thinking  to  relieve  in 
this  way  the  feeling  of  desolateness  and  un- 
fined  fear  that  was  taking  possession  of*  her 
on  being  left  alone  for  the  first  time  siiy^e 
that  great  crisis  in  her  life.  And  Mrs.  Crewe, 
too,  was  not  at  home ! 

Janet,  with  a  sense  of  discouragement  for 
which  she  rebuked  herself  as  childish,  walked 
sadly  home  again;  and  when  she  entered 
the  vacant  dining-room,  she  could  not  help 
bursting  into  tears.  It  is  such  vague,  unde- 
finable  states  of  susceptibility  as  this — states 
of  excitement  or  depression,  half  mental, 
half  physical — that  determine  many  a  tri9ig- 
cdy  in  women's  lives.  Janet  could  scarcely 
eat  any  thing  at  her  solitary  dinner;, she 
tried  to  fix  her  attention  on  a  book  in  vain ; 
she  walked  about  the  garden,  and  felt  the 
very  sunshine  melancholy. 

Between  four  and  five  o'clock,  old  Mr. 
Pittraan  called,  and  joined  her  in  the  gar- 
den, where  she  had  been  sitting  for  some 
time  under  one  of  the  great  apple-trees 
thinking  how  Robert,  in  his  best  moods, 
used  to  take  little  Mamsey  to  look  at  the 
cucumbers,  or  to  see  the  Aldemey  cow  with 
its  calf  in  the  j)addock.  The  tears  and  sobs 
had  come  again  at  these  thoughts  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Pittman  came  up  to  her,  she  was  feeling 
languid  and  exhausted.  But  the  old  gentle- 
man's sight  and  sensibility  were  obtuse,  and, 
to  Janet's  satisfaction  he  showed  no  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  in  grief. 

"  I  have  a  task  to  impose  upon  you,  Mrs. 
Dempster,"  he  said,  with  a  certain  tootiiiesfr 
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pomposity  habitual  to  him :  "  I  want  you  to 
look  over  those  letters  again  in  Dempster's 
bureau,  and  see  if  you  can  find  one  from 
Poole  about  the  mortgage  on  those  houses 
at  Dingley.  It  will  be  worth  twenty  pounds 
if  you  can  find  it ;  and  I  don't  know  where 
it  can  be,  if  it  isn't  among  those  letters  in 
th6  bureau.  Fve  looked  everywhere  at  the 
office  for  it  Fm  going  home  now,  but  TU 
call  again  to-morrow,  if  you'll  be  good 
enough  to  look  in  the  meantime." 

Janet  said  she  would  look  directly,  and 
turned  with  Mr.  Pittman  into  the  house. 
But  the  search  would  take  her  some  time, 
so  he  bade  her  good-by,  and  she  went  at 
once  to  a  bureau  which  stood  in  a  small, 
back  room,  where  Dempster  used  sometimes 
to  write  letters  and  receive  people  who  came 
on  business  out  of  office  hours.  She  had  . 
looked  through  the  contents  of  the  bureau 
more  than  once;  but  to-day,  on  removing 
the  last  bundle  of  letters  from  one  of  the 
Qompartments,  she  saw  what  she  had  never 
seen  before,  a  small  nick  in  the  wood,  made 
m  the  shape  of  a  thumb-nail,  evidently  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  pushing  aside  the  mov- 
able back  of  the  compartment  In  her  ex- 
amination hitherto  she  had  not  found  such  a 
letter  as  Mr.  Pittman  had  described — ^per* 
haps  there  might  be  more  letters  behind 
this  slide.  She  pushed  it  back  at  onct,  and 
saw — ^no  letters,  but  a  small  spirit  decanter, 
half  full  of  pale  brandy,  Dempster's  habitual 
drink. 

An  impetuous  desire  shook  Janet  through 
all  h6r  members;  it  seemed  to  master  her 
with  the  ineritable  force  of  strong  ftimes. 
that  flood  our  senses  before  we  are  aware« 
Her  hand  was  on  the  decanter ;  pale  and  ex- 
cited she  was  lifting  it  out  of  its  niche,  when, 
with  a  start  and  a  shudder,  she  dashed  it  to 
the  ground,  and  the  room  was  filled  with 
the  odor  of  the  spirit.  Without  staying  to 
shut  up  the  bureau,  she  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  snatched  up  her  bonnet  and  mantle- 
which  lay  in  the  dinmg-room,*  and  hurried 
out  of  the  house. 

Where  should  she  go  ?  In  what  place 
would  this  demon  that  had  re-entered  her 
be  scared  back  again?  She  walks  rapidly 
along  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
church.  She  is  soon  at  the  gate  of  the 
churchyard;  the  passes  through  it,  and 
makes  her  way  aeross  the  graves  to  a  plaee' 
flihe'  knows — a  spot  where  the  turf  was  stirred* 
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not  long  ago,  where  a  tomb  is  to  be  erected 
soon.  It  is  very  near  the  church  wall,  on 
the  aide  which  now  lies  in  deep  shadow,  quite 
shut  out  from  the  rays  of  the  westering  sun 
by  a  projecting  buttress. 

Janet  sat  down  on  the  ground.  It  was  a 
sombre  spot.  A  thick  hedge  surmounted  by 
elm  trees,  was  in  front  of  her ;  a  projecting 
buttress  on  each  side.  But  she  wanted  to 
shut  out  eyen  these  objects;  her  thick, 
crape  veil  was  down;  but  she  closed  her 
eyes  behind  it,  and  pressed  her  hands  upon 
them.  She  wanted  to  summon  up  the  vision 
of  the  past ;  she  wanted  to  lash  the  demon 
out  .of  her  soul  with  the  stinging  memories 
of  the  bygone  misery ;  she  wanted  to  renew 
the  old  horror  and  the  old  angnish,  that  she 
might  throw  herself  with  the  more  desperate 
clinging  energy  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
where  the  divine  sufferer  would  impart  divine 
strength.  She  tried  to  recall  those  first  bit- 
ter moments  of  shame,  which  were  like  the 
shuddering  discovery  of  the  leper  that  the 
dire  taint  is  upon  him ;  the  deeper  and  deeper 
lapse ;  the  on-coming  of  s'ettled  despair ; 
the  awAil  moments  by  the  bedside  of  her 
self-maddened  husband.  And  then  she  tried 
to  live  through,  with  a  remembrance  made 
more  vivid  by  that  contrast,  the  blessed 
hours  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  peace  that  had 
come  to  her  of  late,  since  her  whole  soul  had 
been  bent  towards  the  attainment  of  purity 
and  holiness. 

But  now  when  the  paroxysm  of  temptation 
was  past,  dread  and  despondency  began  to 
thrust  themselves,  like  cold,  heavy  mists,  be- 
^tween  her  and  the  heaven  to  which  she 
wanted  to  look  for  light  and  guidance.  The 
temptation  would  come  again — that  rush  of 
desire  might  overmaster  her  the  next  time — 
she  would  slip  back  again  into  that  deep, 
slimy  pit,  from  which  she  had  been  once  res- 
cued, and  there  might  be  no  deliverance 
fot  her  more.  Her  prayers  did  not  help 
her,  for  fear  predominated  over  trust;  she 
had  no  confidence  that  the  aid  she  sought 
would  be  given ;  the  idea  of  her  future  fall 
had  grasped  her  mind  too  strongly.  Alone, 
in  this  way,  she  was  powerless.  If  she  could 
see  Mr.  Tryan,  if  she  could  confess  all  to 
him,  she  might  gather  hope  again.  She  muit 
see  him ;  she  must  go  to  him. 

Janet  rose  firom  the  ground,  and  walked 
away  with  a  quick,  resolved  step.  She  had 
been  seated  there  a  long  while,  and  the  sun 


had  already  sunk.  It  was  late  for  her  to 
walk  to  Paddiford  and  go  to  Mr.  Tryto's 
where  she  had  never  called  before;  bilt' 
there  was  no  other  way  of  seeing  him  that 
evening,  and  she  could  not  hesitate  aboat  iL 
She  weJked  towards  a  footpath  through  the 
fields,  which  would  take  her  to  Paddiford  with- 
out obliging  her  to  go  through  the  town.  The 
way  was  rather  long,  but  she  preferred  il| 
because  it  left  less  probability  of  her  meet- 
ing acquaintances,  and  she  shrank  from  hav- 
ing to  speak  to  any  one. 

The  evening  red  had  nearly  faded  by  ikiB 
time  Janet  knocked  at  Mrs.  Wagstaff's  door. 
The  good  woman  looked  surprised  to  see 
her  at  that  hour;  but  Janet's  mouming 
weeds  and  the  painful  agitation  of  her  ftoo 
quickly  brought  the  second  thought  thai 
some  urgent  trouble  had  sent  her  there. 

**  Mr.  Tryan's  just  come  in,''  she  said.  ^If 
you'll  step  into  the  parlor,  I'll  go  up  and  tell 
him  you're  here.  He  seemed  very  tired  aad 
poody." 

At  another  time  Janet  would  have  felt  die» 
tress  at  the  idea  that  she  was  disturbing  M& 
Tryan  when  he  required  rest ;  but  now  hm 
need  was  too  great  for  that :  she  could  ML 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  coming  relief  whea 
she  heard  his  step  on  the  stair  and  saw  ham 
enter  the  room. 

He  went  towards  her  with  a  look  oi  anxi* 
ety,  and  said,  '*  I  fbar  something  if  the  ma^ 
ter.    I  fear  you  are  in  trouble." 

Then  poor  Janet  poured  forth  her  sad  tiJt 
of  temptation  and  despondency;  and  enm 
while  she  was  confesnng  she  felt  half  hm 
burthen  removed.  The  act  of  confidmg  in^ 
human  sjmpathy,  the  consciousness  that  • 
fellow-being  was  listening  to  her  with  patient 
pity,  prepared  her  soul  for  that  stronger 
leap  by  which  faith  grasps  the  idea  of  tho 
divine  sympathy.  When  Mr.  Tryan  apoloe 
words  of  consolation  and  encouragement  siMi 
could  now  believe  the  message  of  meroy  i  tfaa 
water-floods  that  had  threatened  to 
whelm  her  rolled  back  again,  and  M 
more  spread  its  heaven-covered  space  beibv* 
her.  She  had  been  unable  to  pray  atoaaf 
but  now  his  prayer  bore  her  own  sonl  aloofp 
with  ity  as  the  broad  tongue  of  flame  eanioi 
upwards  iik  its  vigorous  leap  the  little  flicker 
ing  fire  that  codd  hardly  keep  alight  by  iW 
self. 

Bnt  Mr.  Tryan  was  aiudons  that  Jmet 
ihonld  not  linger  out  at  this  late 
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When  he  saw  that  she  Vfw  calmed,  he  said, 
"I  will  walk  home  with  you  nowj  we  can 
talk  on  the  way."  But  Janet's  mind  was  now 
sufficiently  at  liberty  for  her  to  notice  the 
signs  of  feverish  weariness  in  his  appearance, 
and  she  would  not  hear  of  causing  him  any 
further  fatigue. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  you  will 
pain  me  very  much — indeed  you  will,  by 
going  out  again  to  night  on  my  account. 
There  is  no  real  reason  why  I  should  not  go 
out  alone."  And  when  he  persisted,  fearing 
that  for  her  to  be  seen  out  so  late  alone 
might  excite  disagreeable  remarks,  she  said 
imploringly,  with  a  half  sob  in  her  voice, 
**  What  should  I — what  would  others  like  me 
do,  if  you  went  from  us  ?  Why  will  you  not 
think  more  of  that,  and  take  care  of  your- 
self?" 

He  had  often  had  that  appeal  made  to  him 
before,  but  to-night — from  Janet's  lips — it 
seemed  to  have  a  new  force  for  him,  and  he 
gave  way.  At  first,  indeed,  he  only  did  so 
(Ai  condition  that  she  would  let  Mrs.  Wag- 
staff  go  with  her ;  but  Janet  had  determined 
to  walk  home  alone.  She  preferred  solitude ; 
she  wished  not  to  have  her  present  feelings 
distracted  by  any  conversation. 

So  she  went  out  into  the  dewy  starlight; 
and  as  Mr.  Tryan  turned  away  from  her,  he 
felt  a  stronger  wish  than  ever  that  his  fragile 
life  might  last  out  for  him  to  see  Janet's  res- 
toration thoroughly  established — to  see  her 
no  longer  fleeing,  struggling,  clinging  up  the 
steep  sides  of  a  precipice,  whence  she  might 
be  any  moment  hurled  back  into  the  depths 
of  despair,  but  walking  firmly  on  the  level 
ground  of  habit.  He  inwardly  resolved  that 
nothing  but  a  peremptory  duty  should  ever 
take  him  from  Millby — that  he  would  not 
cease  to  watch  over  her  until  life  forsook 
him. 

Janet  walked  on  quickly  till  she  turned 
into  the  fields ;  then  she  slackened  her  pace 
a  little,  enjoying  the  sense  of  solitude  which 
a  few  hours  before  had  been  intolerable  to 
her.  .The  Divine  Presence  did  not  now  seem 
far  off,  where  she  had  not  wings  to  reach  it ; 
prayer  itself  seemed  superfluous  in  those 
moments  of  calm  trust.  The  temptation 
which  had  so  lately  made  her  shudder  before 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  was  now  a 
source  of  confidence  ;  for  had  she  not  been 
delivered  from  it  ?  Had  not  rescue  come  in 
the   extremity  of   danger?     Yesj    Infinite 
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Love  was  caring  for  her.  She  feU  like  a  little 
child  whose  band  is  firmly  grasped  by  its 
father,  .as  its  frail  limbs  make  their  way  over 
the  rough  ground ;  if  it  should  stumble,  the 
father  will  not  let  it  go. 

That  walk  in  the  dewy  starlight  remained 
for  ever  in  Janet's  memory  as  one  of  those 
baptismal  epochs  when  the  soul,  dipped  in 
the  sacred  waters  of  joy  and  peace,  rises 
from  them  with  new  energies,  with  more  un- 
alterable longings. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  Mrs. 
Pettil^r  there,  anxious  for  her  return.  After 
thanking  her  for  coming,  Janet  only  said,  "  I 
have  been  to  Mr.  Tryan's ;  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  him;"  and  then  remembering  how  she 
had  left  the  bureau  and  papers,  she  went  into 
the  back  room,  where,  apparently,  no  one 
had  been  since  she  quitted  it;  for  there  lay 
the  fragments  of  glass,  and  the  room  was 
still  full  of  the  hateful  odor.  How  feeble 
and  miserable  the  temptation  seemed  to  her 
at  tlas  moment !  She  ratag  for  Kitty  to  come 
a»4tpiak  up  the  fragments  and  rub  the  floor, 
wtee  fthe  herself  replaced  the  papers  and 
lodied  up  the  bureatu 

The  next  morning,  when  seated  at  break* 
fast  with  Mrs.  Pettifer,  Janet  said, 

"  What  a  dreary,  unhealthy-looking  place 
that  is  where  Mr.  Tryan  lives !  I'm  sure  it 
must  be  very  bad  for  him  to  live  there.  Da 
you  know  all  this  morning,  since  I've  been 
awake,  I've  been  turning  over  a  little  plan  ia 
my  mind.  I  think  it  a  charming  one — all 
the  more  because  you  are  concerned  in  it." 

"  Why,  what  can  that  be  ?  " 

<'You  know  that  house  on  the  Ked-hill 
road  they  call  Holly  Mount ;  it  is  shut  up 
now.  That  is  Robert's  house ;  at  least,  it  is 
mine  now,  and  it  stands  on  one  of  the  health- 
iest spots  about  here.  Now,  I've  been  set- 
tlmg  in  my  own  mind,  that  if  a  dear  good 
woman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  knows  how 
to  make  a  home  as  comfortable  and  cozy  as 
a  bird's  nest,  were  to  take  up  her  abode 
there,  and  have  Mr.  Tryan  as  a  lodger,  she 
would  be  domg  one  of  the  most  useful  deeds 
in  all  her  useful  life." 

"  You've  such  a  way  of  wrapping  up  things 
in  pretty  words.    You  must  speak  plainer." 

**  In  plain  words,  then,  I  should  like  to 
settle  you  at  Holly  Mount  You  would  not 
have  to  pay  any  more  rent  than  where  you 
are,  and  it  would  be  twenty  times  pleasanter 
for  you  than  fiTiiig  up  that  passage  where 
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busy  as  bees.  How  we  shall  want  mother^ 
clever  fingers !  I  know  the  room  up-stain 
that  will  just  do  for  Mr.  Tryan's  study. 
There  shall  be  no  seats  in  it  except  a  very 
easy  chair  and  a  very  easy  sofa,  so  that  he 
shall  be  obliged  to  rest  himself  when  he 
comes  home." 

CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

That  was  the  last  terrible  crisis  of  tempts- 
tion  Janet  had  to  pass  through.  The  good- 
will of  her  neighbors,  the  hopeful  sympathy 
of  the  friends  who  shared  her  religious  feel- 
ings, the  occupations  suggested  to  her  by 
Mr.  Tryan,  concurred,  with  her  strong  spon- 
taneous impulses  towards  works  of  love  and 
mercy,  to  fill  up  her  days  with  quiet  sodal 
intercourse  and  charitable  exertion.  Bestdes, 
her  constitution,  naturally  healthy  and  stroDg, 
was  every  week  tending,  with  the  gathering 
force  of  habit,  to  recover  its  equipoise  and 
set  her  free  from  those  physical  solicitatioos 
which  the  smallest  habitual  vice  always  leaves 
behind  it  The  prisoner  feels  where  the  iron 
has  galled  him,  long  after  his  fetters  have 
been  loosed. 

There  were  always  ndghborly  lisita  to  be 
paid  and  received ;  and  as  the  months  wore 
on,  increasing  familiarity  with  Janet's  present 
self  began  to  efface,  even  from  minds  as  rigid 
as  Mrs.  Phipps',  the  unpleasant  impressions 
that  had  been  left  by  recent  years.  Janet 
was  recovering  the  popularity  which  her  bean- 
ty  and  sweetness  of  nature  had  won  for  her 
when  she  was'  a  girl ;  and  popularity,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  the  most  complex  and  sel^ 
multiplying  of  echoes.  Even  anti-Trj^anite 
prejudice  could  not  resist  the  fact  that  Janet 
Dempster  was  a  changed  woman— changed 
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you  see  nothing  but  a  brick  wall.  And  then, 
as  it  is  not  far  firom  Paddiford,  I  t'oink  Mr. 
Tryan  might  be  persuaded  to  lodge  with  you, 
instead  of  in  that  musty  house,  among  dead 
cabbages  and  smoky  cottages.  I  know  you 
would  like  to  have  him  live  with  you,  and 
you  would  be  such  a  mother  to  him.'* 

"  To  be  sure  I  should  like  it ;  it  would  be 
the  finest  thing  in  the  world  for  me.  But 
there'll  be  furniture  wanted.  My  little  bit  of 
furniture  won't  fill  that  house.** 

"  O,  I  can  put  some  in  out  of  this  house ; 
it  is  too  full ;  and  we  can  buy  the  rest  They 
tell  me  I'm  to  have  more  money  than  I  shall 
know  what  to  do  with.'* 

"I'm  almost  afraid,**  said  Mrs.  Pettifer, 
doubtfully, "  Mr.  Tryan  will  hardly  be  per- 
suaded, lie's  been  talked  to  so  much  about 
leaving  that  place ;  and  he  always  said  he 
must  stay  there — ^he  must  be  among  the 
people,  and  there  was  no  other  place  for  him 
in  Paddiford.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  see 
him  getting  thinner  and  thinner,  and  I've  no- 
ticed him  quite  short  o*  breath  sometimes. 
Mrs.  Linnet  will  have  it,  Mrs.  Wagstaff  half 
poisons  him  with  bad  cooking.  I  don't  know 
about  that,  but  he  can't  have  many  comforts. 
I  expect  he'll  break  down  all  of  a  sudden 
some  day,  and  never  be  able  to  preach  any 
.more.** 

"  Well,  I  shall  try  my  skill  with  him  by- 
and-by.  I  shall  be  very  cunning,  and  say 
nothing  to  him  till  all  is  ready.  You  and  I 
and  mother,  when  she  comes  home,  will  set 
to  work  directly  and  get  the  house  in  order, 
and  then  we'll  get  you  snugly  settled  in  it.  I 
sliall  see  Mr  Pittman  to-day,  and  I  will  tell 
him  what  I  mean  to  do.     I  shall  sav  I  wish 
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to  have  you  for  a  tenant.  Everybody  knows  as  the  dusty,  bruised,  and  sun-withered  phmt 
Im  ver\'  fond  of  that  naughty  person,  Mrs. .  is  changed  when  the  soft  rains  of  heaven  have 
Pettifer ;  s)  it  will  seem  the  most  natural  j  fallen  on  it — and  that  this  change  vras  due  to 
thing  in  the  world.  And  then  I  shall  by-  j  Mr.  Trjan's  influence.  The  last  lingering 
and-by  point  out  to  Mr.  Tryan  that  he  will ;  sneers  against  the  Evangelical  curate  began 
be  doing  you  a  service  as  well  as  himself  by  to  die  out ;  and  though  much  of  the  leeUng 
taking  up  his  abode  with  you.  I  think  I  can  that  had  prompted  them  remained  behind* 
prevail  upon  him ;  for  last  night,  when  he  j  there  was  an  intimidating  consciousness  that 
was  quite  bent  on  coming  out  into  the  night 
air,  I  j)crsuaded  him  to  give  it  up." 
"Well.  I  only  hope  you  may,  my  dear.     I 


the  expression  of  such  feeling  would  not  he 
effective— jokes  of  that  sort  had  ceased  to 
tickle  the  Millby  mind.  Even  Mr.  Budd  and 
don't  desire  any  thing  better  than  to  do  some-  j  Mr.  Tomlinson,  when  they  saw  Mr.  Trjwsn 
thing  towards  prolonging  Mr.  Tr}'an'8  life,  passing  pale  and  worn  along  the  street,  had  a 
for  I  ve  sad  fears  about  him.** 

"  Don't  speak  of  them — I  can't  bear  to 


secret  sense  that  this  man  was  somehow  not 
that  ver}'  natural  and  comprehensible  thingt 
think  of  them.  AVe  will  only  think  about  j  a  humbug ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to 
getting  the  house  ready.    AVe  shall  be  as  I  explain  him  firom  the  stomach  and  pockilt 
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point  of  \aew.  Twist  and  stretch  their  theory 
as  they  might,  it  would  not  fit  Mr.  Tr}'an;  and 
so,  with  that  remarkable  resemblance  as  to 
mental  processes  which  may  frequently  be  ob- 
served to  exist  between  plain  men  and  phil- 
osopliers,  they  concluded  that  the  less  they 
said  about  him  the  better. 

•Among  all  Janet's  neighborly  pleasures, 
there  was  nothing  she  liked  better  than  to 
take  an  early  tea  at  the  White  House,  and  to 
stroll  with  Mr.  Jerome  round  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  and  orchard.  There  was 
endless  matter  for  talk  between  her  and  the 
good  old  man,  for  Janet  had  that  genuine 
delight  in  human  fellowship  which  gives  an 
interest  to  all  personal  details  that  come 
warm  from  truthful  lips  j  and,  besides,  they 
had  a  common  interest  in  good-natured  plans 
for  helping  their  poorer  neighbors.  Oiie 
great  object  of  Mr.  Jerome's  charities  was,  as 
he  often  said,  "  to  keep  industrous  men  an* 
women  off  the  parish.  I'd  rether  give  ten 
shillin'  an'  help  a  man  to  stan'  on  his  own 
legs,  nor  pay  half-a-crown  to  buy  him  a  parish 
crutch ;  it's  the  ruination  on  him  if  he  once 
goes  to  the  parish.  I've  see'd  many  a  time, 
if  you  help  a  man  wi'  a  present  in  a  neeborly 
way,  it  sweetens  his  blood — he  thinks  it  kind 
on  you ;  but  the  parish  shillin's  turn  it  sour — 
he  nivcr  thinks  'em  anoof."  In  illustration 
of  this  oj)inion  Mr.  Jerome  had  a  large  store 
of  details  about  such  persons  as  Jim  Hardy, 
the  coal-carrier,  "  as  lost  his  boss,"  and  Sally 
Butts,  "  as  hed  to  sell  her  mangle,  though 
she  was  as  decent  a  woman  as  need  to  be;" 
to  the  hearing  of  which  details  Janet  serious- 
ly inclined,  and  you  would  hardly  desire  to 
see  a  prettier  picture  than  the  kind-faced 
white-haired  old  man  telling  these  fragments 
of  his  8imj)le  experience  as  he  walked,  with 
shoulders  slightly  bent,  among  the  moss-roses 
and  espalier  apple-trees,  while  Janet  in  her 
widow's  cap,  her  dark  eyes  bright  with  inter- 
est, went  listening  by  his  side,  and  httle 
Lizzie,  with  her  nankeen  bonnet  hanging 
down  her  back,  toddled  on  before  them. 
Mrs.  Jerome  usually  declined  these  lingering 
strolls,  and  often  observed,  "  I  niver  see  the 
like  to  Mr.  Jerome  when  he's  got  Mrs.  Demp- 
ster to  talk  to ;  it  sinnifies  nothin'  to  him 
whether  we've  tea  at  four  or  at  five  o'clock ; 
he'd  goo  on  till  six,  if  you'd  let  him  alone — 
he's  like  off  his  head."  However,  Mrs.  Jer- 
ome herself  could  not  deny  that  Janet  was  a 
very  pretty-spoken, woman:  "She  alys  says, 
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she  niver  gets  sich  pikelets  as  mine  nowhere; 
I  know  that  ver}'  well — other  folks  buy  'em  at 
shops — thick,  unwholesome  things,  you  mut 
as  well  ate  a  sponge."  . 

The  sight  of  little  Lizzie  often  stirred  in 
Janet's  mind  a  sense  of  the  childlessness 
which  had  made  a  fatal  blank  in  her  Hfe.  She 
had  fleeting  thoughts  that  perhaps  among 
her  husband's  distant  relatives  there  might  be 
some  children  whom  she  could  help  to  bring 
up,  some  little  girl  whom  she  might  adopt; 
and  she  promised  herself  one  day  or  other  to 
hunt  out  a  second  cousin  of  his — a  married 
woman  of  whom  h^  had  lost  sight  for  many 
years. 

But  at  present  her  hands  and  heart  were 
too  full  for  her  to  carry  out  that  scheme.  To 
her  great  disappointment,  her  project  of 
setthng  Mrs.  Pettifer  at  Holly  Mount  had 
been  delayed  by  the  discovery  that  some 
repairs  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
house  habitable,  and  it  was  not  till  September 
had  set  in  that  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  her  old  friend  comfortably  installed, 
and  the  rooms  destined  for  Mr.  Tryan  looking 
pretty  and  cozy  to  her  heart's  content  She 
had  taken  several  of  his  chief  friends  into  her 
confidence,  and  they  were  warmly  wishing 
success  to  her  plan  for  inducing  him  to  quit 
poor  Mrs.  Wagstaff's  dingy  house  and  dubi- 
ous cookery.  That  he  should  consent  to 
some  such  change  was  becoming  more  and 
more  a  m{itter  of  anxiety  to  his  hearers ;  for 
though  no  more  decided  symptoms  were  yet 
observable  in  him  than  increasing  emaciation, 
a  dry  hacking  cough,  and  an  occasional  short- 
ness of  breath,  it  was  felt  that  the  fulfilment 
of  Mr.  Pratt's  prediction  could  not  long  be 
deferred,  and  that  this  obstinate  persistence 
in  labor  and  self-disregard  must  soon  be 
peremptorily  cut  short  by  a  total  failure  of 
strength.  Any  hopes  that  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Tryan's  fether  and  sister  would  prevail 
on  him  to  change  his  mode  of  life — that  they 
would  perhaps  come  to  live  with  him,  or  that 
his  sister  at  least  might  come  to  see  him,  and 
that  the  arguments  which  had  failed  from 
other  lips  might  be  more  persuasive  from 
hers — were  now  quite  dissipated.  His  father 
had  lately  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and 
could  not  spare  his  only  daughter's  tendance. 
On  Mr.  Tryan's  return  from  a  visit  to  his 
father.  Miss  Linnet  was  very  anxious  to  know 
whether  his  sister  had  not  urged  him  to  try 
change  of  air.  From  his  answers  she  gathered 
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that  Miss  Tryan  wished  him  to  give  up  his 
curacy  and  traveli  or  at  least  go  to  the  south 
Devonshire  coast. 

"  And  why  will  you  "not  do  so  P "  Miss 
Linnet  said;  ''you  might  come  hack  to  us 
well  and  strong,  and.  have  many  years  of  use- 
fulness hefore  you." 

"No/*  he  answered  quietly,"!  think  people 
attach  more  importance  to  such  measures 
than  is  warranted.  I  don't  see  any  good  end 
that  is  to  be  served  by  going  to  die  at  Nice, 
instead  of  dying  amongst  one's  friend  and 
one's  work.  I  cannot  leave  Millby — at  least 
I  will  not  leave  it  voluntarily." 

But  though  he  remained  immovable  on  this 
point,  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  his 
afternoon  service  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Parry's  offer  of  aid  in  the  evening 
service,  as  well  as  to  curtail  his  week-day 
labors ;  and  he  had  even  vmtten  to  Mr.  Pr€n- 
dergast  to  request  that  he  would  appoint  an- 
other curate  to  the  Paddiford  district,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  new  curate  should  re- 
ceive the  salary,  but  that  Mr.  Tryan  should 
co-operate  with  him  as  long  as  he  was  able. 
The  hopefulness  which  is  an  almost  constant 
attendant  on  consumption,  had  not  the  effect 
of  deceiving  him  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
malady,  or  of  making  him  look  forward  to 
ultimate  recovery.  He  believed  himself  to  be 
consumptive,  and  he  had  not  yet  felt  any 
desire  to  escape  the  ear]^  death  which  he  had 
for  some  time  contemplated  as  probable. 
Even  diseased  hopes  will  take  their  direction 
from  the  strong  habitual  bias  of  the  mind, 
and  to  Mr.  Tryan  death  had  for  years  seemed 
nothing  else  than  the  laying  down  of  a  bur- 
then, under  which  he  sometimes  felt  himself 
fainting.  He  was  only  sanguine  about  his 
powers  of  work;  he  flattered  himself  that 
what  he  was  unable  to  do  one  week  he  should 
be  equal  to  the  next,  and  he  would  not  admit 
that  in  desisting  from  any  part  of  his  labor  he 
was  renouncing  it  permanently.  He  had 
lately  delighted  Mr.  Jerbme  by  accepting  his 
long-proffered  loan  of  the  "little  chace-nut 
boss ; "  and  he  found  so  much  benefit  from 
substituting  constant  riding  exercise  for  walk- 
ing, that  he  began  to  think  he  should  soon  be 
able  to  resume  some  of  the  work  he  had 
dropped. 

That  was  a  happy  afternoon  for  Janet 
when,  after  exerting  herself  busily  for  a  week 
with  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Pettifer,  she  saw 
Holly  Mount  looking  orderly  and  comfort- 


able from  attic  to  cellar.  It  was  an  old  red 
brick  hpuse,  with  two  gables  in  front,  and  two 
clipped  holly  trees  flanking  the  garden  gate ; 
a  simple,  homely-looking  place,  that  quiet 
people  might  easily  get  fond  of;  and  now  it 
was  scoured  and  polished  and  carpeted  and 
furnished  so  as  to  look  really  snug  within. 
When  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done^ 
Janet  delighted  herself  with  contemplating 
Mr.  Tryan's  study,  first  sitting  down  in  the 
easy-chair,  and  then  lying  for  a  moment  on 
the  sofa,  that  she  might  have  a  keener  sense 
of  the  repose  he  would  get  from  those  well- 
stufied  articles  of  furniture,  which  she  had 
gone  to  Rotherby  on  purpose  to  choose. 

"Now,  mother,"  she  said,  when  she  had 
finished  her  survey,  *'you  have  done  your 
work  as  well  as  any  fairy  mother  or  god- 
mother that  ever  turned  a  pumpkin  into  a 
coach  and  horses.  You  stay  and  have  tea 
cozily  with  Mrs.  Pettifer  while  I  go  to  Mra. 
Linnet's.  I  want  to  tell  Mary  and  Kebeoca 
the  good  news  that  I've  got  the  exciseman  to 
promise  that  he  will  take  Mrs.  Wagstaff's 
lodgings  when  Mr.  Tryan  leaves.  They'll  be 
so  pleased  to  hear  it,  because  they  thought 
he  would  make  her  poverty  an  objection  to 
his  leaving  her." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Raynor, 
whose  face,  always  calm,  was  now  a  happy 
one,  "  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  us  first.  You'U 
perhaps  miss  Mrs.  Linnet's  tea-time." 

"  No,  I  feel  too  excited  to  take  tea  yet. 
I'm  like  a  child  with  a  new  baby-house. 
Walking  in  the  air  will  do  me  good." 

So  she  set  out  Holly  Mount  was  about  a 
mile  from  that  outskirt  of  Paddiford  Common 
where  Mrs.  Linnet's  house  stood  nestled 
among  its  laburnums,  Ulacs  and  syringaa. 
Janet's  way  thither  lay  for  a  little  while  along 
the  highroad,  and  then  led  her  into  a  deep- 
rutted  lane,  which  wound  through  a  flat 
tract  of  meadow  and  pasture,  while  in  fr*ont 
lay  smoky  Paddiford,  and  away  to  the  left 
the  mother-town  of  Millby.  There  was  no 
line  of  silvery  vriUows  marking  the  course  of 
a  stream — no  group  of  Scotch  firs  with  their 
trunks  reddening  in  the  level  sunbeams- 
nothing  to  break  the  flowerless  monotony  of 
grass  and  hedgerow  but  an  oceasional  oak  or 
elm,  and  a  few  cows  sprinkled  here  and  there. 
A  very  commonplace  scene^  indeed.  But 
what  scene  was  ever  commonplace  in  the 
descending  sunlight,  when  oolor  has  awak- 
ened from  its  no<»iday  s^eept  and  the  long 
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shadows  awe  us  like  a  disclosed  presence  ? 
Above  all,  what  scene  is  commonplace  to  the 
eye  that  is  filled  with  serene  gladness,  and 
brightens  all  things  with  its  own  joy  ? 

And  Janet  just  now  was  very  happy.  As 
she  walked  along  the  rough  lane  with  a 
buoyant  step,  a  half  smile  of  innocent,  kindly 
triumj)h  played  about  her  mouth.  She  was 
delighting  beforehand  in  the  anticipated  suc- 
cess of  her  persuasive  power,  and  for  the 
time  her  painful  anxiety  about  Mr.  Tryan's 
health  was  thrown  into  abeyance.  But  she 
ad  not  gone  far  along  the  lane  before  she 
the  sound  of  a  horse  advancing  at  a 
walUlbg  pac^behind  her.  Without  looking 
back,  she  turned  aside  to  make  way  for  it 
between  the  ruts,  and  did  not  notice  that  for 
a  moment  it  had  stopped  and  had  then  come 
on  with  a  slightly  quickened  pace.  In  less 
than  a  minute  she  heard  a  well-known  voice 
say,  "^trs.  Dempster;"  and,  turning,  saw 
Mr.  Tryan  close  to  her,  holding  his  hoi^se  by 
the  bridle.  It  seemed  very  natural  to  her 
that  he  should  be  there.  Her  mind  was  so 
full  of  hJR  presence  at  that  moment,  that  the 
actual  sight  of  him  was  only  like  a  more 
vivid  thought,  and  she  behaved,  as  we  are 
apt  to  do  when  feeUng  obliges  us  to  be  gen- 
uine, with  a  total  forgetfulness  of  polite 
forms.  She  only  looked  at  him  with  a  slight 
deepening  of  the  smile  that  was  already  on 
her  face.  lie  said  gently,  "  Take  my  arm  ;  " 
and  they  walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence. 

It  was  he  who  broke  it.  "You  are  going 
to  Paddiford,  I  suppose.*' 

The  question  recalled  Janet  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  was  an  unexpected  op- 
portunity for  beginning  her  work  of  persua- 
sion, and  that  she  was  stupidly  neglecting  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  was  going  to  Mrs. 
Linnet's.  I  knew  Miss  Linnet  would  like  to 
hear  that  our  friend  Mrs.  Pettifer  is  quite 
settled  now  in  her  nef^r  house.  She  is  as 
fond  of  Mrs.  Pettifer  as  I  am — almost;  I 
won't  admit  that  any  one  loves  her  quite  *as 
well,  for  no  one  else  has  such  good  reason  as 
I  have.  But  now  the  dear  woman  wants  a 
lodger,  for  you  know  she  can*t  afford  to  live 
in  so  large  a  house  by  herself.  But  I  knew 
when  I  persuaded  her  to  go  there  that  she 
would  be  sure  to  get  one — she*s  such  a  com- 
fortable creature  to  live  with ;  and  I  didn't 
like  her  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  her  days  up 
that  dull  passage,  being  at  every  one's  beck 
and  call  who  wanted  to  make  use  of  her." 
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.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tryan,  "  I  quite  under- 
stand your  feeling ;  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
strong  regard  for  her." 

"  Well,  but  now  I  want  her  other  friends 
to  second  me.  There  she  is,  with  three 
rooms  to  let,  ready  furnished,  everything  in 
order ;  and  I  know  some  one,  who  thinks  as 
well  of  her  as  I  do,  and  who  would  be  doing 
good  all  round — to  every  one  that  knows 
him,  as  well  as  to  Mrs.  Pettifer,  if  he  would 
go  to  live  with  her.  He  would  leave  some 
uncomfortable  lodgings  which  another  person 
is  already  coveting  and  would  take  immedi- 
ately ;  and  he  would  go  to  breathe  pure  air 
at  Holly  Mount,  and  gladden  Mrs.  Pettifer's 
heart  by  letting  her  wait  on  him,  and  comfort 
all  his  friends,  who  are  quite  miserable  about 
him." 

Mr.  Tryan  saw  it  allin  a moment-^he  saw 
that  it  had  all  been  done  for  his  sake.  He 
could  not  be  sorry ;  he  could  not  say  no ;  he 
could  not  resist  the  sense  that  life  had  a  new 
sweetness  for  him,  and  that  he  should  like  it 
to  be  prolonged  a  little — only  a  little,  for  the 
sake  of  feeUng  a  stronger  security  about 
Janet.  When  she  had  finished  speaking,  she 
looked  at  him  with  a  doubtfiil,  inquiring 
glance.  He  was  not  looking  at  her;  his 
eyes  were  cast  downwards ;  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  encouraged  her,  and  she  said, 
in  a  half-playful  tone  of  entreaty, — 

"  You  will  go  and  live  with  her  ?  I  know 
you  will.  You  will  come  back  with  me  now 
and  see  the  house." 

He  looked  at  her  then,  and  smiled.  There 
is  an  unspeakable  blending  of  sadness  and 
sweetness  in  the  smile  of  a  face  sharpened 
and  paled  by  slow  consumption.  That  smile 
of  Mr.  Tryan's  pierced  poor  Janet's  heart : 
she  felt  in  it  at  once  the  assurance  of  grate- 
ful affection  and  the  prophecy  of  coming 
death.  Her  tears  rose ;  they  turned  round 
without  speaking,  and  went  back  again  along 
the  lane. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

In  less  than  a  week  Mr.  Tryan  was  settled 
at  Holly  Mount,  and  there  was  not  one  of  his 
many  attached  hearers  who  did  not  sincerely 
rejoice  at  the  event. 

The  autumn  that  year  was  bright  and 
warm,  and  at  the  beginning  of  October,  Mr. 
Walsh,  the  row  curate,  came.  The  mild 
weather,  the  nlaxation  from  excessive  work, 
aad  perhaps  another  benignant  influence, 
had  for  a  few  weeks  a  visibly  fayorable  effect 
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on  Mr.  Tryan.  At  least  he  began  to  feel 
new  hopes,  which  sometimes  took  the  guise 
of  new  strength.  He  thought  of  the  cases 
in  which  consumptive  patients  remain  nearly 
stationary  for  years,  without  suffering  so  as  to 
make  their  life  burthensome  to  themselves  or 
to  others ;  and  he  began  to  struggle  with  a 
longing  that  it  might  be  so  with  him.  He 
struggled  with  it,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  an 
indication  that  earthly  affection  was  begin- 
ning to  have  too  strong  a  hold  on  him,  and 
he  prayed  earnestly  for  more  perfect  submis- 
sion, and  for  a  more  absorbing  delight  in  the 
Divine  Presence  as  the  chief  good.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  did  not  wish  for  prolonged 
life  solely  that  he  might  do  God's  work  in 
reclaiming  the  wanderers  and  sustaining  the 
feeble  :  he  was  conscious  of  a  new  yearning 
for  those  pure  human  joys  which  he  had 
voluntarily  and  determinedly  banished  from 
his  life — for  a  draught  of  that  deep  affection 
from  which  he  had  been  cut  off  by  a  dark 
chasm  of  remorse.  For  now,  that  afiection 
was  within  his  reach ;  he  saw  it  there,  like  a 
palm-shadowed  well  in  the  desert ;  he  could 
not  desire  to  die  in  sight  of  it 

And  so  the  autumn  rolled  gently  by  in  its 
**  calm  decay."  Until  November,  Mr.  Tryan 
continued  to  preach  occasionally,  to  ride 
about  visiting  his  flock,  and  to  look  in  at  his 
schools ;  but  his  growing  satisfaction  in  Mr. 
Wabh  as  his  successor,  saved  him  from  too 
eager  exertion  and  from  worrying  anxieties. 
Janet  was  with  him  a  great  deal  now,  for 
she  saw  that  he  liked  her  to  read  to  him  in 
the  lengthening  evenings,  and  it  became  the 
rule  for  her  and  her  mother  to  have  tea  at 
Holly  Mount,  where,  with  Mrs.  Pettifer  and 
sometimes  another  friend  or  two,  they  brought 
Mr.  Tryan  the  unaccustomed  enjoyment  of 
companionship  by  his  own  fireside. 

Janet  did  not  share  >his  new  hopes,  for  she 
was  not  only  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Mr. 
Pratt's  opinion  that  Mr.  Tryan  could  hardly 
stand  out  through  the  winter,  but  she  also 
knew  that  it  was  shared  by  Dr.  Madely  of 
Kotherby,  whom,  at  her  request,  he  had  con- 
sented to  call  in.  It  was  not  necessary  or 
desirable  to  tell  Mr.  Trj'an  what  was  revealed 
by  the  stethoscope,  but  Janet  knew  the  worst. 

She  felt  no  rebellion  under  this  prospect  of 
bereavement,  but  rather  a  quiet  submissive 
sorrow.  Gratitude  that  his  influence  and 
guidance  had  been  given  her,  even  if  only  for 
a  little  while— gratitude  that  she  wat  per- 


mitted to  be  with  him,  to  take  a  deeper  and 
deeper  impress  from  daily  communion  with 
him,  to  be  something  to  him  in  these  laat 
months  of  his  liie,  was  so  strong  in  her  that 
it  almost  silenced  regret.  Janet  had  lived 
through  the  great  tragedy  of  woman's  life. 
Her  keenest  personal  emotions  had  been 
poured  forth  in  her  early  love — her  wounded 
affection  with  its  years  of  anguish — her  ^gony 
of  unavailing  pity  over  that  death-bed  seven 
months  ago.  The  thought  of  Mr.  Tryan  was 
associated  for  her  with  repose  from  that  con- 
flict of  emotion,  with  trust  in  the  imchangea- 
ble,  with  the  influx  of  a  power  to  subdue  sel£ 
To  have  been  assured  of  hia^ympathyy  hia 
teaching,  his  help,  aU  through  her  life,  would 
have  been  to  her  like  a  heaven  already  begun 
— a  deliverance  from  fear  and  danger;  but 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  her  to  be  con- 
scious that  the  hold  he  had  on  her  heart  was 
any  other  than  that  of  the  heaven-sent  friend 
who  had  come  to  her  like  the  angel  in  the 
prison,  and  loosed  her  bonds,  and  led  her  fay 
the  hand  till  she  could  look  back  on  the 
dreadful  doors  that  had  once  closed  her  in. 

Before  November  was  over  Mr.  Tryan  had 
ceased  to  go  out.  A  new  crisis  had  come  on, 
the  cough  had  changed  its  character,  and  the 
worst  symptoms  developed  themselves  so  ra- 
pidly, that  Mr.  Pratt  began  to  think  the  end 
would  arrive  sooner  than  he  had  expected. 
Janet  became  a  constant  attendant  on  him 
now,  and  no  one  could  feel  that  she  was  per- 
forming anything  but  a  sacred  office.  She 
made  Holly  Mount  her  home,'and,  with  her 
mother  and  Mrs.  Pettifer  to  help  her,  she 
filled  the  painful  days  and  nights  with  erery 
soothing  influence  that  care  and  tendemeaa 
could  devise.  There  were  many  visitors  to 
the  sick-room,  led  thither  by  venerating  afleo- 
tion ;  and  there  could  hardly  be  one  who  did 
not  retain  in  after  years  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  scene  there— of  the  pale  wasted  form 
in  the  easy-chair  (for  be  sat  up  to  the  laat), 
of  the  grey  eyes  so  full  even  yet  of  inquirin|^ 
kindness,  as  the  thin,  almost  transparent 
hand  was  held  out  to  give  the  pressure  of 
welcome ;  and  of  the  sweet  woman  too,  whoae 
dark  watchful  eyes  detected  every  want,  and 
who  supplied  the  want  with  a  ready  band. 

There  were  others  who  would  have  had  the 
heart  and  the  skill  to  fill  this  place  by  Mr. 
Tryan's  side,  and  who  would  have  accepted 
it  as  an  honor ;  but  they  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  God  hadgifen  it  to  Janet  by  a  traai 
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of  events  which  were  too  impressive  not  to 
shame  all  jealousies  into  silence. 

That  sad  history,  which  most  of  us  know 
too  well,  lasted  more  than  three  months.  He 
was  too  feeble  and  suffering  for  the  last  few 
weeks  to  see  any  visitors,  but  he  still  sat  up 
through  the  day.  The  strange  hallucinations 
of  the  disease  which  had  seemed  to  take  a 
more  decided  hold  on  him  just  at  the  fatal 
crisis,  and  had  made  him  think  he  was  per- 
haps getting  better  at  the  very  time  when 
death  had  begun  to  hurry  on  with  more  rapid 
movement,  had  now  given  way,  and  left  him 
calmly  conscious  of  the  reality.  One  after- 
noon, near  th^  end  of  February,  Janet  was 
moving  gently  about  the  room,  in  the  fire-lit 
dusk,  arranging  some  things  that  would  be 
wanted  in  the  night.  There  was  no  one  else 
in  the  room,  and  his  eyes  followed  her  as  she 
moved  with  the  firm  grace  natural  to  her, 
while  the  bright  fire  every  now  and  then  lit 
up  her  face,  and  gave  an  unusual  glow  to  its 
dark  beauty.  Even  to  follow  her  in  this  way 
with  his  eyes  was  an  exertion  that  gave  a 
painful  tension  to  his  face ;  while  she  looked 
like  an  image  of  Itfe  and  strength. 

"  Janet,"  said  he  pleasantly,  in  his  faint 
voice — he  always  called  her  Janet  now.  In 
a  moment  she  was  close  to  him,  bending  over 
him.  He  opened  his  hand  as  he  looked  up 
at  her,  and  she  j)laced  hers  within  it. 

"  Janet,"  he  said  again,  "  you  will  have  a 
long  while  to  live  after  I  am  gone." 

A  sudden  pang  of  fear  shot  through  her. 
She  thought  he  felt  himself  dying,  and  she 
sank  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  holding  his 
hand,  while  she  looked  up  at  him,  almost 
breathless. 

"  But  you  will  not  feel  the  need  of  me  as 
you  have  done  .  .  .  You  have  a  sure  trust 
in  God  ....  I  shall  not  look  for  you  in 
vain  at  the  last." 

"  No  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  I  shall  be  there  .  .  . 
God  will  not  forsake  me." 

She  could  hardly  utter  the  words,  though 
she  was  not  weeping.  She  was  waiting  with 
trembling  eagerness  for  anything  else  he 
might  have  to  say. 

"  Let  us  kiss  each  other  before  we  part.'* 

She  lifted  up  her  face  to  his,  and  the^full 
life-breUthing  lips  met  the  wasted  dying  ones 
in  a  sacred  kiss  of  promise. 


CHAPTER  XXTin. 

It  soon  came — the  blessed  day  of  deliver- 
ance, the  sad  day  of  bereavement  j  and  in  the 
second  week  of  March  they  carried  him  to 
the  grave.  He  was  buried  as  he  had  desired : 
there  was  no  hearse,  no  mourning-coach  ;  his 
coflBn  was  borne  by  twelve  of  his  humbler 
hearers,  who  relieved  each  other  by  turns. 
But  he  was  followed  by  a  long  procession  of 
mourning  friends,  women  as  well  as  men. 

Slowly,  amid  deep  silence,  the  dark  stream 
passed  along  Orchard  Street,  where  eighteen 
months  before  the  Evangelical  curate  had 
been  saluted  with  hooting  and  hisses.  Mr. 
Jerome  and  Mr.  Landor  were  the  eldest  pall- 
bearers ;  and  behind  the  coffin,  led  by  Mr. 
Tryan*s  cousin,  walked  Janet,  in  quiet  sub- 
missive sorrow.  She  could  not  feel  that  he 
was  quite  gone  from  her;  the  unseen  world 
lay  so  very  near  her — ^it  held  all  that  had 
ever  stirred  the  depths  of  anguish  and  joy 
within  her. 

It  was  a  cloudy  morning,  and  had  been 
raining  when  they  left  Holly  Mount ;  but  as 
they  walked,  the  sun  broke  out,  and  the 
clouds  were  rolling  off  in  large  masses  when 
they  entered  the  chijurchyard,  and  Mr.  Walsh's 
voice  was  heard  saying  "  I  am  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Life.''  The  faces  were  not  hard 
at  this  funeral ;  the  burial-service  was  not  a 
hollow  form.  Every  heart  there  was  filled 
with  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  through  a 
self-sacrificing  life,  and  in  a  painful  death, 
had  been  sustained  by  the  faith  which  fills 
that  form  with  breath  and  substance. 

When  Janet  left  the  grave,  she  did  not 
return  to  Holly  Mount ;  she  went  to  her 
home  in  Orchard  Street,  where  her  mother 
was  waiting  to  receive  her.  She  smd  quite 
calmly,  "Let  us  walk  round  the  garden, 
mother."  And  they  wa&ed  round  in  silence, 
with  their  hands  clasped  together,  looking  at 
the  golden  crocuses  bright  in'^he  spring  sun- 
shine. Janet  felt  a  deep  stillness  within. 
She  thirsted  for  no  pleasure  ;  she  craved  no 
worldly  good.  She  saw  the  years  to  come 
stretch  before  her  like  an  autumn  afternoon, 
filled  with  resigned  memory.  Life  to  her 
could  never  more  have  any  eagerness  ;  it  was 
a  solemn  service  of  gratitude  and  patient 
effort.  She  walked  in  the  presence  of  unseen 
witnesses— of  the  Divine  love  that  had  res- 
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cued  her,  of  the  human  love  that  waited  for 
ite  eternal  repose  linta  it  had  uen  her  endure 

Janet  is  living  BtiU.  Her  blaek  hair  ia  grey, 
and  her  step  ia  no  longer  buoyant ;  but  the 
Bweelnens  of  her  smile  remaina,  the  lore  is 
not  gone  from  hereyeB;  and  strangers  some- 
times  ask.  Who  is  that  noble-looking  elderly 
woman,  that  walks  about  holding  a  little  hoy 
by  the  hand  P  The  little  boy  is  the  son  of 
Janet's  adopted  daughter,  and  Janet  in  her 
old  age  has  children  about  her  knees,  and 
lofing  young  arms  round  her  neck. 

There  is  a  simple  gravestone  in  Millby 
churchyard,  telling  that  in  this  spot  lie  the 
remains  of  Edgar  Tryan,  for  two  years  officia^ 


ing  curate  at  the  Paddiford  Chapel-of-EaM, 
in  this  parish.  It  is  a  meagre  memoria],  and 
tells  you  simply  that  the  man  who  lies  there 
took  upon  him,'  feithfiilly  or  unfiuthfully,  th^ 
ofBce  of  guide  ani^  instructor  to  his  fellow- 

But  there  is  another  memorial  of  Edgsi 
Tryan,  which  bears  a  fuller  record ;  it  is  Janet 
Dempster,  rescued  from  self-despair,  strenrtb- 
ciicd  with  divine  hopes,  and  now  looking 
bock  on  years  of  purity  and  hclpfiil  labor. 
The  man  who  has  left  such  a-  memorial  be- 
liind  him,  must  have  been  one  whose  heart 
beat  mtit  true  compassion,  and  vhose  lip< 
were  moved  by  fervent  faith. 


How  TO  DEAL  WITH  tHB  PtAOD*  0»  MiCK.— 

A  good  trapT  That  soon  ceues  to  be  of  much 
effect.  Catat  Thejare  a  nuiMDae  in  tbem- 
selves,  unless  where  trained  as  pets.  Poison? 
I'hst  is  dangerous.  Listen  a  minute,  and  I  will 
tell  jou  of  a  plan  of  a  verj  Bimple  nature, 
which  experience  leaches  me  is  efficienl.  On 
mtering  the  housa  the  writer  now  oocupies— « 
rather  old  one,  ae  it  was  built  in  the  reign  ot 
James  II. — the  Boors  and  sbelvca  exhibited  the 
usual  proofs  to  sje  and  nose  timt  they  were  a 
haunt  of  large  numbers  of  mice.  It  secined 
hopeless  to  trust  to  the  orUinar;  remedies- 
Thinking  over  what  else  could  be  done,  I  bst 
thonght  me  that,  if  it  could  be  made  not  worth 
their  while  to  remain,  the  mice  would  be  sensi- 
ble enough  to  desert  the  house  for  belter  quar- 
ters. It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  act  upon 
the  principle,  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  The  reader  must  exouae  a  sotoewhat 
minute  detail  on  a  domestic  subject  of  no  small  I 
importance.  Weohaaced  to  huve  a  thoroughly  i 
cleuul;  nnd  rather  reasonable  cook  at  the  time, 
who,  though  fond  enough  of  her  own  way  in 
most  other  things,  did  me  the  fkvor  lo  let  me 
have  Qiiiic  in  this  affair,  and  to  carry  iiut  my  ' 

S'lin  with  the  greatest  strictness  and  fidelity.  ' 
n  that  very  evening,  after  the  last  meal  at 
night,  every  crumb  of  bread  was  carefully 
swept  from  tlie  table,  dresser,  and  kitchen  Boor, 
and  the  sink  was  carefully  sluiced  and  cleansed 
from  all  culinary  dubria.  The  sweepings  were 
thrown,  not  into  the  dirt-heap,  but  into  the 
kitchpD  lirG,  BO  as  to  insure  their  perfect  destruc- 
tion. This  wns  done  regularly  every  night; 
and  of  course  the  mice  soon  found  out  there 
wns  nothing  for  them  to  est,  eicepting  a  trifling 
morsel  of  cheese  in  a  common  trap,  by  which  a 


lew  were  oanght.  In  ahont  a  fbrtnlght,  one 
weakly  monse  was  oaaghl  byr  the  hand  ;  but 
from  that  time  to  the  present-— abont  a  year  and  ' 
a  half— not  a  trace  of  a  mouse  has  been  viilble, 
though  they  have  been  heard  ruuning  bebii^ 
the  wainscotting  in  some  parts  of  the  hoBM. 
No  trouble  has  been  taken  to  step  up  the  mouse- 
holes,  which  remain  as  at  first;  not  a  siagle  eat 
has  been  known  to  enter  the  house,  and  no  dog 
bos  been  kept.  It  is  evident  that  what  is  care- 
lessly left  on  the  fioors,  &c,,  of  meal-rooma, 
constitutes  the  chief  support  of  mice;  and  If 
the  trouble  were  taken  to  deprive  them  of  this, 
they  would  soon  be  so  far  reduced  in  numbers 
as  to  be  rarely  Been  or  heard.  Every  occupant 
of  a  bouse  might,  at  all  events,  in  this  waj 
compel  the  mice  to  migrate  to  bia  less  cleanl; 
and  tees  palns-takiug  neighbors;  and  if  the 
custom  of  removing  ever;  particle  of  food  firom 
the  Boor  every  evening  were  establiahed  in  all 
houses,  as  it  very  easily  might  be,  the  prop^a- 
tion  of  these  troublesome  little  animals  would 
nenrly  cease  in  large  towns;  nt  all  eventa,  thoae 
which  did  eilst  would  confine  themaelvea  to 
their  paoper  habitats,  the  drains  and  eewen. 
An  unlooked-for  additional  benefit,  moreover, 
of  a  similar  kind,  was  the  result  of  this  prao- 
tice,  which  may  possibly  be  mentioned  on  an- 
other occasion. — Chambtrt'  Journal. 

I  Porpoises — That  porpoises  were  caught  la 
'  numbers  for  the  table  in  this  country  is  cliar. 

What  plan  was  followed  by  the  fishermen  ?  Sil 
I  Amyss  Poulett,  Governor  of  Jersey,  refers  fat  • 
'  letter  to  a  glorious  cateh  of  porpoiaca,  but  dow 

not  Btate  the  means  used.  <}.  O.  L. 

— JVotti  and  QiuriM. 
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From  The  Atlantio  Monthly. 
SANTA  FILOMENA.* 

BY   H.    W.    LONGFELLOW. 

Whene'eb  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought. 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls. 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs. 
And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low  ! 

.  Thus  thought  I,  as  by  oight  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead. 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp. 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp— 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain. 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain. 

The  cheerless  corridors, 

The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lo  !  in  that  house  of  misery 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom. 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 

Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 

Upon  the  darkening  walls. 

As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened,  and  then  closed  suddenly. 
The  vision  came  and  went. 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song. 

That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  lady  with  a  Inmp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good. 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily  and  the  spear, 

Tiie  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 

*  Saint  Nightingale — a  tribute  to  Florence,  the 
saint  of  the  Crimea. 


"PER   ARDUAI" 

Not  on  the  common  road 
Of  Life,  where  thous<inds  with  eyes  downetst  go. 
With  th'  unambitious  crowd,  return  we,  slow, 

Unprofiting,  to  God. 

But  up  the  arduous  steep 
Whose  summit  crown  the  beauteous  trees  of 

truth 
And  hope,  do  we,  in  this  our  stalwart  yonth. 

Our  onward  journey  keep. 

Not  idly  on  the  beach 
We  watch  the  turmoil  of  the  tossing  ^orld— 


See  strong  hearts  nnk,  with  bright  hopes  new- 
unfurled, 
Unaided,  in  our  reach. 

But  on  the  angry  deep 
We  earnest  toil,  to  save  from  its  distress 
Some  drowning  soul,  if  so  on  earth  one  less 

Sad  heart  bereft  may  weep. 

Not,  cowards,  from  the  fight 
Of  the  torn  peoples  will  we  hang  aback; 
Nor  in  the  strife  our  arms  to  strfke  be  elaek 

For  mankind's  God-given  Right. 

But  where  the  spoiler's  brand 

Sweeps  widest,  where  his  heart  ont-trampliQg 
heel 

Is  firmest  set,  where  Freedom's  banners  reel- 
There  will  we  take  our  stand. 

Not  in  the  blotted  book 
Of  man's  (klse  life,  where  fkshion,  prcrjndioe. 
And  selfish  greed,  have  writ  their  cursed  lies* 

May  we  unscorning  look. 

But  by  the  rays  that  dart 
From  TruUi's  lamp,  gain  we  firom  the  nnread 

sonl 
Its  wondrous  lore,  and  striTe  to  read  the  scroll 

Of  man's  mysterious  heart. 

We  would  not  write  on  sand 
Our  names,  that  when  we  tread  the  quajrs  of 

Time 
No  more,  no  manly  (^eed,  or  thankful  rhyme 

Shall  mark  where  now  we  stand. 

But  we  will  labor  now, 
That  when  we  pass  to  the  fur  Eesting-haTieB* 
Our  not  unusefnl  lives  may  be  engraren 

On  a  world's  grateful  brow.        B.  L.  P. 
— Chambers*  JournaL 
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Thou  incarnation  of  the  light. 
Coquetting  with  the  fluttering  right* 
Looking  as  if  thou'd  ta'en  a  flight. 

Like  winged  flower, 
Down  firom  the  sun's  effulgent  bright 

And  burning  bower — 

The  flashes  of  thy  filmy  wing. 
Like  gaudy  pennon's  fluttering, 
That  o'er  the  seas  of  sunlight  spring, 

A  bark  of  Ught, 
And  with  the  wavy  breeses  bring 

Us  beauty  bright. 

Thou  star  of  day,  I  see  thee  shine. 
Against  the  azure  depths  divine; 
And  where  the  twinkling  tints  combine 

A  flow'ry  cell. 
Thou  feed'st  on  beauty  rich  as  thine* 

And  loTed  as  welL 

The  earth  secreteth  rubies  red. 
The  sounding  sea,  its  coral  bed. 
The  lucid  air  creates  instead 

A  Mving  gem. 
To  wreath  in  circles  round  mj  head 

Light's  diadem.  W.  8. 

•Chamber t*  JournaL 
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From  The  Times,  12  Oct. 
MORE  COTTON. 
It  18  extremely  interesting — unless,  indeed, 
a  term  expressive  of  some  deeper  emotion 
should  be  employed — to  remark  the  \iews 
and  proceedings  of  the  manufacturing  world 
at  this  moment  with  regard  to  the  cotton 
supply.  This  plant  is  now  considered,  and 
with  perfect  reason,  as  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  the  wealth  of  nations.  The  muti- 
nies in  India  set  the  French  journals  specula- 
ting the  other  day  on  the  effects  producible 
in  the  cotton-market  by  the  interruption  of 
cultivation  in  Bahar,  the  Americans  are  seri- 
ously  apprehensive  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
excessive  demands  of  Europe,  and  our  own 
manufacturers  have  formed  associations  and 
established  correspondents  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  out  this  precious  material  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  delusion  or  mania 
about  all  this.  What  bread  is  to  life  cotton 
is  to  commerce,  for  raiment  comes  next  in 
necessity  to  food.  Wool  was  once  the  great 
staple  of  this  country,  but  wool  now  gives 
place  to  the  produce  of  the  cotton  plant. 
On  this  produce  depend  our  manufactures, 
and  upon  our  manufactures,  depend  our  inex- 
haustible resources  and  our  national  power. 

The  Providential  adaptation  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  to  the  wants  of  man  is  nowhere 
more  manifest  than  ^  in  this  signal  instance. 
The  plant  thus  universal  in  its  utility,  is  all 
but  universal  in  its  growth.    If  cotton  could 
only  be  raised,  like  the  rarer  descriptions  of 
spices,  in  a  single  quarter  of  the  globe,  our 
position  would  indeed  be  alarming ;  but,  as 
it    happens,  the  plant  will  flourish  within 
certain  latitudes  over  an  immense  extent  of 
the  earth's  surface.    Asia,  Africa,  America 
and  Australia  appear  to  compete  with  each 
other  in  productive    power,   although    one 
country  at  present  has  almost  a  monopoly  of 
supply.    Cotton  will  grow  with  luxuriance  in 
India,  and  it  could  be  raised  in  almost  any 
quantities  in  Borneo.    The  French  are  push- 
ing its  cultivation  in  Algeria,  and  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston assures  us  that  Africa  is  the  very 
territory  for  such  crops.    The  capabilities  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana  in  this  respect 
are  notorious,  Brazil  actually  sends  us  consid- 
erable supplies,  and  we  have  seen  excellent 
specimens  from  some  parts  of  Australia.  There 
is  no  limit,  in  fact,  to  the  expansion  of  which 
cotton  planting  admits,  as  far  as  the  elements 
of  soil  and  climate  are  concerned.    Cotton, 
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in  other  words,  can  be  grown  in  quantitiet 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requsitions  of  man- 
ufacturers, and  since  manufacturers  can  well 
aflbrd  to  pay  for  a  commodity  so  remunera* 
tive,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the  operar 
tions  of  supply  and  demand  result  in  a  natu* 
ral  adjustment  on  this  point  as  well  as  others  P 
To  this  question  we  think  we  can  give  some 
reply. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  premised 
that  this  adjustment  up  to  a  recent  period 
had  actually  taken  place ;  indeed,  it  is  but 
just  now  that  a  positive  dearth  of  cotton  is 
apprehended.     About  the  time  that  our  own 
cotton  manufacturers  made  such  enormom 
strides  the  United  States  of  America  entered 
specially  upon  the  work  of  supply.    This,  by 
their  energy,  devotion,  capital,  and  ^skill,  they 
soon  monopolized,  and  for  years    together 
consumption  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
production  on  the  other  proceeded  at  a  rate 
of  acceleration  tolerably^imiform.    Even  now 
a  good  crop  and  a  good  harvest  in  the  Soutih- 
em  States  of  the  Union  would  provide  the 
Lancashire  mills  with  almost  as  much  pro- 
vender as  they  required.    Lately,  howoTer, 
the  supply  has  threatened  to  fail  in  keeping 
pace  with  the  prodigious  development  of  the 
demand,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  ap- 
pear likely  to  increase  the  disproportion  thai 
first  created.    The  Americans  themselves  are 
working  up  a  portion  of  their  own  raw  mate- 
rial, and  the  manufacturers  of  the  Continent 
now  come  into  the  cotton-market  with  moie 
considerable  demands  than  in  times  past. 
These  weights  thrown  into  the  scale  tend,  of 
course,  to  the  further  depression  of  the  balr 
ance,  and  the, Manchester  people  ask  what  ii 
to  be  done  if  America  can  hardly  supply  her 
present  customers  and  is  likely  enough  to 
have  more?    The  apprehension  is  felt   in 
America  itself,  where,  instead  of  expressing 
any  jealousy,  the  Southern  journals  dilate  oa 
the  expediency  of  enlarging  the  field  of  sup- 
ply and  bringing  some  countries  to  the  aid  of 
the  Americans  in  their  work  of  provisioning 
the  world.    Accordingly  our  manufisKituren 
have  organized  associations  for  this  purpose^ 
and  have  cast  about  in  all  directions  for  the 
means  of  stocking  the  market  more  satisfieuy 
torily.    We  have  been  &vored  with  some 
communications  representing  the  results  of 
their  labors;  we  have  also  received  intelli- 
gence of  our  own  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  incidents. 
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of  our  present  position  involve  nothing  very 
unnatural  or  extraordinary. 

The  capabilities  of  various  regions  in  vari- 
ous quarters  of  the  world  for  the  production 
of  cotton  have  been  placed  by  these  inquiries 
beyond  any  doubt.  There  are  territories 
without  end  from  which  cotton  might  be  ex- 
ported, but  when  it  comes  to  the  point  in  any 
particular  case  it  is  found  that  something' or 
other  is  wanting  to  secure  a  good  and  regu- 
lar amount  of  production.  To  understand 
this  we  have  only  to  look  to  America  and  ob- 
serve the  combination  of  means  by  which  a 
large  exportation  of  cotton  is  permanently 
sustained.  The  Southern  States  possess  not 
merely  a  favorable  climate — that  advantage 
is  shared  by  many  other  regions — ^but  capital, 
labor,  skill,  and,  above  all,  a  comprehensive 
organization  of  resources  resulting  from  years 
of  commercial  experience  and  success.  The 
Americans  know  how  to  grow  cotton,  how  to 
pick  it,  how  to  dress  it,  and  how  to  pack  it. 
Ships  in  abundance  are  ready  to  carry  it  from 
Charleston  to  Liverpool,  and  the  whole  trade 
from  first  to  last  has  been  brought  into  the 
best  operation  by  long  practice  and  good  re- 
turns. The  case  is  something  like  that  of  the 
wine  trade  at  Bordeaux  or  Dijon.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  other  countries  may  be  capable  of 
producing  excellent  grapes  and  excellent 
wine — indeed,  we  frequently  observe  asser- 
tions to  that  effect,  accompanied  by  samples 
of  South  African,  Australian,  or  other  produce 
of  certified  superiority.  But  Claret  4iml  Bur- 
gundy have  got  possession  of  the  market ; 
they  are  uncommonly  good,  the  trade  is  actu- 
ally established,  and  if  we  went  any  further 
it  i»  by  no  means  unlikely  that  we  should  fare 
rather  worse.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  trade.  The  cotton  coming  from 
Charleston  every  year  is  as  good  as  we  should 
ever  get  from  any  place — probably  better; 
nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  capital,  climate, 
labor,  experience,  and  all  the  ingredients 
which  go  to  first-rate  production,  will  ever  be 
much  more  successfully  combined  than  in  the 
Southern  States.  If,  in  short,  the  supply 
from  these  quarters  answered  the  demands 
of  our  manufacturers  as  liberally  as  Claret 
and  Burgundy  answer  the  inquiries  for 
French  wines,  we  should  be  under  no  neces- 
sity'— saving  our  opinions  about  slavery— -of 
looking  for  any  new  cotton  fields.  Here, 
however,  ends  the  analogy  between  the  two 
cases.    The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 


mand, and  it  is  likely  to  become  less  equal 
than  it  is.  So  the  question  of  the  Manches- 
ter people  recurs  with  as  much  force  as  ever 
— ^What  is  to  be  done  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  if  one  America  is  not 
sufficient,  and  we  want  a  second,  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  take  the  first  for  our 
model.  We  know  of  scores  of  spots  lY^c^e 
the  soil  and  the  climate  are  as  good  as  in 
Georgia,  and  though,  perhaps,  cotton  of  the 
very  best  quality  is  not  to  be  raised  every- 
where, or  ^  upon  the  instant,  we  have  great 
faith  in  the  powers  of  cultivation.  But  soil 
^nd  climate  are  not  enough.  Capital,  energy, 
and  organization  will  be  called  for  still,  or 
we  shall  get  no  cotton  to  speak  of,  and  it 
happens  that  in  none  of  the  countries  other- 
wise fitted  for  the  purposes  in  question  are 
these  requisites  to  be  found  among  the  native 
possessions.  The  qualities  which  enable 
Americans  to  send  out  millions  of  bales  every 
year  are  not  discoverable  in  Hindoos  or  Bor- 
neans,  and  as  they  are  not  indigenous  they 
must  needs  be  imported.  England,  in  short, 
must  find  money,  machinery,  and  wits,  and 
if  these  are  carried  to  some  well  selected  ter- 
ritory, where  there  is  good  land  and  abun- 
dant labor,  we  may  soon  be  able  to  dismiss 
our  alarms  about  the  production  of  cotton. 


From  The  Times,  17  Oct. 
MANCHESTER    EXHIBITION. 

Deep  in  the  provinces,  some  200  miles  from 
London,  in  that  vast  temple  of  toil  in  which 
the  pillars  are  a  thousand  tall  chimneys,  or 
<<stalks,''a8  they  are  there  called,  and  the  roof 
perpetual  smoke,  there  has  been  exhibited  this 
year  such  a  collection  of  pictures,  sculpture, 
and  works,  or  "  treasures  "  of  art  of  all  ages 
as,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  was  never  seen 
before.  It  is  true  that  for  certain  schools  of 
painting,  or  certain  kinds  of  work,  one  might 
have  gone  with  more  advantage  to  the  Vati- 
can, to  Florence,  to  the  Louvre,  to  the, 
"Green  Vaults"  of  Dresden,  to  Madrid,  to 
Amsterdam,  to  Antwerp,  or  other  places. 
But  were  a  man  driven  to  the  dire  necessity 
of  making  his  choice,  for  good  and  for  all, 
among  all  these  collections  he  would  proba- 
bly have  consulted  a  refined  cathoh'c  taste  by 
resting  on  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures 
at  Manchester.  All  the  arts,  all  the  schools, 
new  and  old,  were  there,  though  the  power- 
ful genius  loci  showed  itself  in  a  large  pre- 
dominance of  the  ne^.    In  the  eyes  of  most 
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Englishmen,  and  we  believe,  too,  of  many 
foreigners,  this  has  been  the  great  charm  and 
success  of  the  Exhibition,  for  in  a  fair  field 
and  no  favor,  modem  art  has  proved  itself  no 
unequal  competitor  with  old,  and  England 
has  held  her  own  against  all  the  world.  A 
comparison,  however,  with  great  galleries, 
the  accumulated  labor  of  a  dynasty  of  kings, 
a  dozen  conquerors,  several  bloody  revolu- 
tions, or  a  succession  of  Popes,  is  hardly  a 
fidr  one.  This  was  only  a  temporary  collec- 
tion, a  summer's  cloud,  created  by  one 
happy  suggestion,  and  existing  only  by  a 
brief  monthly  tenure.  We  should  compare 
it  with  equally  transient  shows.  No  doubt, 
it  was  a  thing  of  a  higher  and  finer  class 
than  the  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  which 
was  eminently  and  almost  exclusively  indus- 
trial, the  contents  being  material,  raw,  or  in 
various  stages  of  manufacture.  If  sculpture 
was  admitted,  it  was  to  adorn  the  long  ave- 
nue of  the  nave,  choice  exotics  and  other 
plants  being  allowed  on  a  like  pretence. 
These  exceptions  only  proved  the  mainly 
commercial  character  of  that  colossal  show- 
room. The  nobler  part  has  fallen  to  Man- 
chester. Perhaps  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  epigram — that  is,  one  of  the  two  epi- 
grams, on  the  subject — says  that  George  I. 
sent  a  troop  of  horse  to  Oxford  and  a  pres- 
ent of  books  to  Cambridge,  to  supply  the  re- 
spective deficiencies  of  the  two  Universities. 
London  may  have  specially  needed  an  indus- 
trial stimulus,  and.  Manchester  more  knowl- 
edge of  high  art.  The  one  is  the  metropolis 
of  the  southern,  eastern,  western,  and  mid- 
land counties ;  the  other  almost  claims  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  vigorous,  energetic,  enterpris- 
ing north.  So  the  north  and  th^  south  have 
in  this  instance  lent  one  another  what  they 
wanted  most  The  success  measured  by  pe- 
cuniary results,  has  followed  the  rule  of  the 
collection,  not  the  locality.  Industry  re- 
ceived millions  of  visitors,  and  raised  an  im- 
mense surplus  of  money  in  Hyde  Park ; 
genius  has  proved  a  bad  speculation  even  at 
Manchester. 

We  cannot  grudge  Manchester  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  distinction  it  has  gained.  We 
grudge  nobody  what  they  have  come  by  hon- 
estly merely  by  taking  a  step  in  ad?ance,  or 
stretching  a  longer  arm  than  other  people. 
London  broke  ground  first.  It  played  the 
first  card,  as  some  people  would  say,  or  had 
the  first  shot  in  the  dueL    Its  idea  was  an 


Industrial  Exhibition.  That  one  wish  Mr 
filled,  the  wishing  power  was  exhausted,  and 
London  had  to  sit  still,  waiting  till  the 
world  would  tolerate  a  second  freak  of  tlw 
kind  from  her.  But,  while  we  were  all  wait- 
ing, Manchester  st.epped  in,  fresh  and  free 
to  have  h^r  wish  in  her  turn.  Under  good 
advice  she  wished  better  and  wiser  than  we 
did  in  the  south.  Such  is  the  way  in  whidi 
great  cities  play  with  great  stakes  againat  one 
another,  and  it  would  take  a  very  long  heed 
indeed  to  master  the  game.  However,  the 
idea  once  started,  it  was  found  that  such  a 
vein  had  never  yet  been  opened.  From  el- 
most  every  gallery,  every  cabinet,  every  not- 
able mansion  in  this  country,  the  chcMceit 
contributions  were  lavished  on  the  great  coi> 
ton  city,  and  there  was  scarce  a  nobleman 
who  did  not  think  himself  honored  by  halv- 
ing his  most  precious  pictures  carted  «wvf 
by  strange  hands  from  his  own  dry,  aunny 
walls  to  the  wooden  partitions  of  a  great 
leaky  shed  at  Manchester.  There  never  wn 
such  a  collection;  there  never  will  be  an- 
other such  in  our  time.  The  occasion  is  ex- 
hausted. It  is  a  plant  that  flowers  but  once 
in  a  century.  Could  it  have  been  forefteeuy 
how  we  should  have  fought  for  it!  How 
cverbody  south  of  the  Trent  would  have  de- 
claimed against  the  intolerable  impudence 
and  presumption  of  the  calico  people  expect- 
ing to  have  the  great  show  of  the  worid\i 
arts  at  their  dingy,  dirty  city;  presenting 
themselves  at  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracji 
armed  with  the  threat  of  public  opinion,  and 
demanding  the  loan  of  the  finest  pictures,  the 
most  precious  or  the  most  curious  gema! 
However,  this  was  done  too  quick  for  antici- 
pation, or  prevention,  or  discussion;  and 
there  were  but  few  people  in  this  island  who 
had  not  to  hear  of  it  when  settled,  and  to 
accept  it  as  an  accomplished  fact.  We  can 
only  say  that  Manchester  deser\-es  it,  if 
only  for  the  promptitude  and  spirit  displayed. 
None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,  and  the 
more  audacious  the  scheme  the  more  merito- 
rious in  our  eyes ;  no  doubt,  too,  in  the  eyei 
of  the  citizens  of  Manchester. 

Yet,  in  sober  truth,  and  on  an  impartial 
consideration  of  the  working  and  results,  it 
is  scarcely  short  of  a  misfortune  that  so  great 
an  affair  should  not  have  been  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, instead  of  the  distant  province 
The  famous  visit  of  the  01}inpian  Deities  to 
Ethiopia,  which  produced  ao  much  inconve- 
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nience  in  the  more  civilized  region  of  Troy, 
was  not  so  extraordinary  a  proceeding  as  a 
general  migration  of  the  Muses  to  Manches- 
ter. All  Greece,  says  the  poet,  poured  into 
Italy  to  do  honor  to  Augustus;  but  then 
Greece  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  much 
more  accessible  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
than  on  its  natural  soil;  and  people  had  to 
come  to  Home  for  other  reasons  besides  the 
study  of  high  art.  They  had  to  come  for 
office  and  employment ;  for  trade  and  for 
roguery ;  to  plead  for  their  kingdoms,  their 
estates,  their  lives, — for  every  thing  that  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  But 
Manchester  is  still  Manchester,  and  will  so 
remain  for  many  a  long  day.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  eternal  canopy  of  smoke  which 
hangs  over  the  whole  region  for  miles  round, 
in  comparison  with  whiclr  the  atmosphere  of 
London  is  clearness  itself,  it  is  subject  to  the 
most  violent  tempests  of  rain  which  are 
known  in  this  country,  and  against  which  so 
frail  and  ephemeral  a  buildmg  as  that  of 
the  Exhibition  could  afford  no  adequate  pro- 
tection. Of  this  we  fear  that  some  of  the 
exhibitors  will  bring  back  with  them  abun- 
dant evidence.  This  is,  moreover,  a  question 
of  convenience,  of  greater  or  less  convenience, 
of  the  convenience  of  the  many  or  of  the 
few ;  and  as  such  the  decision  must  have 
been  in  our  favor.  They  whp  have  other 
ordinary  reasons  for  visitmg  the  Metropolis 
arc  manv  times  more  numerous  than  the  busi- 
ncjs-goiiig  visitors  of  Manchester.  Every- 
body has  friends  in  London ;  happy  the  man 
who  had  a  friend  even  within  a  dozen  .miles 
of  Manchester.  So,  while  everybody  coidd 
combine  business,  pleasure-hunting,  friend- 
hunting,  public  amusements,  and  sights  of 
all  kinds  enough  to  fill  a  fortnight,  and  pay 
for  a  journey  of  400  miles  out  and  home  to 
the  Metroj)olis,  the  only  thing  a  southern  fam- 
ily could  combine  with  a  visit  to  the  Manches- 
ter Exhibition,  was  a  round  of  the  factories 
— with  good  introductions, — a  visit  to  Liver- 
pool, the  Lakes,  or  North  Wales.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  many  thousands  who 
would  have  appreciated  the  Exhibition,  and 
were  the  very  people  to  turn  it  to  account, 
have  been  unable  to  go  there.  They  could 
not  sj)are  a  week  and  the  expense  of  a  good, 
long  ho'yday.  Others  have  gone  ana  re- 
turned only  to  regret  the  Httle  use  they  could 
make  of  it.  They  did  it  in  three  days, — it 
took  three,  at  the  least,  we  have  heard  it 
said  by  j)eople,  with  all  their  youthful  wits 
and  senses  unimpaired  and  fresh,  to  do  com- 
mon justice  to  the  Exhibition.  Even  they 
confessed  that  they  sat  down  at  the  end  of 
each  long  day  thoroughly  jaded  with  the 
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labor  of  looking  at  the  pictures  alone,  put- 
ting aside  the  china,  ivories,  prints,  metal- 
work,  and  countless  other  curiosities  with 
which  the  building  was  stored. 

We  must  say  that,  though  numbers  and 
magnitude  have  advantages  of  their  own,  in 
the  way  of  Matt  and  in  the  general  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  mind,  yet,  for  all  pur* 
poses  of  instruction — that  is,  as  a  school  of 
art — ^this  Exhibition  has  been  much  over 
done.  Seven  thousand  separate  pictures  and 
works  of  art,  every  one  really  requiring  a 
careful  and  leisurely  contemplation  to  hnnor 
out  its  beauties,  were  too  much  to  be  tiutied 
to  any  profitable  account.  Let  any  body  just 
consider  what  it  is  to  go  to  the  smaller  an- 
nual exhibitions  in  Pall-mall — viz.,  that  of 
the  works  of  Ancient  Masters  and  Deceased 
British  Painters — and  he  will  have  some 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  which  the  mind 
is  ctypable.  It  is  a  very  good  day's  work  to 
study  and  to  enjoy  the  two  hundred  pictures 
in  that  quiet,  comfortable  gallery,  where  you 
may  not  see  fifty  people  in  a  summer's  day, 
and  may  recognize  among  them  three  or 
four  old  friends.  Most  people  in  London 
who  can  afford  it  go  three  or  four  tunes  ta 
the  Roval  Academy ;  and  in  all  discussions 
as  to  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery  it  is 
assumed  that  anybody  who  cares  for  pictures 
will  often  drop  in  and  enjoy  his  favorites. 
Then,  what  a  time  did  it  take  to  go  fairly 
through  the  Soulages  Collection,  and  how 
Jtired  one  was !  The  calm,  tranquil,  soothing 
Watercolors,  with  the  additional  comfort  of 
chairs  and  settees,  take  the  heart  and  strength 
out  of  an  afternoon.  But  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  was  ten  times  all  these  put  to- 
gether. It  would  take  a  hundred  aays  to 
study  it  or  enjoy  it  at  the  rate  we  have  sup- 
posed necessary  in  the  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions. That  rat«  we  believe  to  be  a  fixed 
and  necessary  one.  The  most  practised  eye, 
the  most  ardent  love  of  art,  the  keenest  m- 
telligence  cannot  really  take  in  more  than 
fifty  pictures  a  day.  By  that  time  the  eyes 
and  the  brains  are  used  up,  and  refuse  to 
record  or  receive  any  morp  impressions.  It 
is  time  then  to  sleep,  to  dream,  to  walk,  or 
talk  upon  them  ;  but  there  must  be  an  inte]> 
val  before  another  meal.  The  Manchester 
Exhibition  has  been  in  violation  of  all  these 
rules,  all  these  facts,  we  should  say ;  for  they 
are  laws  of  human  nature,  and  cannot  be 
helped.  We  conclude,  then,  that  this  is  an 
exaggeration  not  to  be  repeated.  No  doubt, 
it  has  done  great  good  in  its  way,  as  a  great 
spectacle  of  art,  a  review  of  all  schools,  a 
well-marshalled  procession  of  pictures  and 
sculpture  of  all  countries  and  times ;  but  for 
instruction  suited  to  every  day  life,  as  well  as 
for  pleasure,  we  prefer  our  own  modest  met- 
ropolitan annuals. 
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colton's  "hypocrisy*'  annotated. 


COLTON'S  «« HYPOCRISY."    ANNOTATED 
BY  MRS.  PIOZZI. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from 
the  valuable  notes  to  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton's 
powerful  satire,  Hypocrisy  (8vo.,  Tiverton, 
1812),  —  the  accompanying  sentences,  in 
Italics,  being  transcripts  of  remarks  in  the 
handwriting  of  Hester  L}7ich  Piozzi  (Dr* 
Johnson's  Mrs.  Thrale),  in  my  copy  of  the 
above-nomed  work,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  that  lady : 

"  The  salt  that  will  preserve  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets  (Johnson's)  is  to  be  fomid  in  the 
comparison  that  work  contains  of  Pope  and 
Dryden,"  &c.— P.  13. 

"  Borrowed  from  Fontendle^s  comparison 
of  Bacine  and  ComeUhj  which  was  itself 
borrowed  from  Bapin*s  comparison  between 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 

**  If  an  author  were  to  ask  a  bookseller 
what  he  should  write,  his  answer  would  be 
*  any  thing  but  sermons  or  poetry  * " — P.  41. 

"Blair's  single  volume  sold  for  £600,  and 
Scott  gets  a  guinea  a  line  fo^Ats  verses:  why 
not  tcrite  sermons  or  poetry  ?  " 

"  In  the  article  of  a  cruel  and  unnatural 
mother,  let  us  hope  that  Savage  is  without  a 
competitor." — P.  49. 

"  I  have  understood  lately  thai  she  was 
not  his  mother ;  that  Colonel  Brett  declared 
upon  his  death-bed  that  the  Countess*  son 
died  in  infancy t  and  that  Mr,  Savage  was 
an  impostor.     Ood  hnowsJ* 

"  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
even  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Southey,  whose 
powers  it  were  ridiculous  to  deny,  from  the 
manifest  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  public 
taste  with  originalities,  serves  up  a  dish  of 
high  seasoned  absurdities  in  their  stead." — ^P. 
81. 

"  True,  True.  Southey*s  Motto  to  the 
Curse  of  Kehama  should  be  taken  from  his 
work  J  this  very  line  would  do  excellently : 

"*A  Monstrous  dream  of  Things  Impossi- 
ble.' " 

"On  seeing  the  statue  of  this  Cardinal 
(Richelieu)  at  the  Sorbonne,  Peter  the  Great 
exclaimed — *  Illustrious  statesman  now  no 
more !  How  gladly  would  I  have  given  thee 
one  half  of  my  kingdom,  to  teach  me  how  to 
govern  the  other.'  "—P.  87. 

"  Quote  rightly,  when  you  do  quote,  dear 
Author:  it  was  Henry  the  Fourth's  statue 
Peter  saw,  not  Bichelieu's,  which  inspired 
the  wish.  He  toould  not  have  sighed  for  the 
CardinaVs  qualifications.'' 


*'  1  have  heard  the  late  Dailies  Barrington 
affirm  that  he  was  one  of  a  party  who  had 
prepared  a  room,  with  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  resuscitate  Dr.  Dodd.  That  the 
hangman  was  feed,  that  the  doctor's  neck  was 
not  dislocated. 

"I have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  aver  the  scone 
thing." 

".  .  .  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  they 
should  have  succeeded,  but  that  the  immense 
crowd,  and  vast  assemblage  of  carriagea,  pre- 
vented the  hearse  from  reaching  the  scene  of 
action,  until  it  was  too  late ;  but  that  even 
then  a  few  faint  symptoms  of  life  were  po- 
ceptible."— P.  89. 

"  This  I  never  heard  till  now,  and  do  noi 
believe.'* 

"  This  reminds  me  of  an  excellent  anagram 
on  a  similar  subject:  'Bona  rapta,  pone 
leno.'  That  is,  *  Riobber  lay  down  thy  stolen 
goods.'  It  is  curious  that  these  woras  make 
up,  literatim  Napoleon  Bonaparte.*' — ^P.  97. 

"  Leno  is  not  a  thief,  but  a  bawd  or  pimp; 
the  character  does  neither  suit  the  Tyrant . . . 
nor  the  command  to  lay  down  his  spoil , 
Otherwise  a  good  anagram  enough. 

"  That  sarcastic  remark  on  the  last  of  the 
Bourbons  are  not  now  at  least  acceptable  to 
the  Emperor,  is  evident  from  the.  following 
anecdote,  which  I  know  to  be  authentic  The 
Abbd  Si^yes,  in  company  with  Bonaparte^ 
Duroc,  Grand  Marechal  ae  Paris,  and  a  few 
others,  were  walking  through  a  suite  of  apart* 
ments  at  Versailles.  When  they  came  to  the 
state  Bed  Hoom  of  the  unfortunate  monarchy 
the  Abb^  exclaimed,  <  This  was  the  bed  of  the 
Tyrant.'  Bonaparte,  turning  short,  with 
visible  indignatioh,  rejoined :  *  Tyrant,  say 
you,  Sir  ?  Had  I  been  in  his  place,  I  woola 
have  been  in  possession  of  that  bed  at  this 
moment,  and  you  would  have  been  aayinir 
Mass.'"— P.  97. 

'<  That  is  very  good,  if  he  really  did  sa^ 
so ;  for  every  word  is  TnUh.'^ 

"  These  elements  of  knowledge  should  sup- 
port the  superstructure;  but  Hke  all  other 
foundations,  they  should  lie  concealed." — ^P. 
118. 

**  Just  so :  we  teach  our  girls  to  danee^  net 
that  they  may  exhibit  like  Professors,  hut  to 
give  them  a  graceful  carriage." 

**  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  learned  and  ami» 
able  President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  was 
carried  out  to  Otaheite  to  observe  the  transit 
of  the  planet  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk. 
This  phenomenon  might  have  been  seen  at 
home,  but  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  sun's 
parallax  would  not  have  been  attamed." — ^P. 
157. 
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"  Certainly:  for  I  saw  .■(."— H.  L.  P. 
"  It  (iometimcB  happens  that  some  favorite 
and  almost  vernacular  phrase  in  the  language 
of  the  translator,  may  suit  a  particular  pae- 
sage  better  than  thnt  mode  of  expression 
adopted  by  the  author  himself.  !n  this  case 
the  translation  will  surpass  the  originaL" — P. 
113. 
"Drydm's  two  lines  surpass  those  of  Ovid: 

"Ob  bomini,"  4o. 
'■  Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  e;ei. 

Beholds  bis  own  bebbdiiuiz  akiM." 
"  Several  friends  of  mine  have  aeen  that 
extraordinary  woman,  Mrs.  Anne  Moore, 
ol^en  mentioned  in  the  newspapers;  who  left 
off  eating  and  drinking  about  tluee  years  ago, 
and  is  still  alive."— P.  143. 

"  She  has  since  confessed  hersdf  an  im- 
postor ;  and  I  question  Ihe  veracity  of  her 


mfc: 

"  It  would  have  been  quite  as  creditable  to 
Bishop  Hurd  and  Bishop  Warburton,  if  their 
correspondence  had  abounded  less  with_^a(- 
feries  of  each  other,  and  ab-use  of  poor 
Jortin,"  &c. 

•' /  think  the  letters  vtry  pleasing :  those 
of  Warburton  replete  teith  Kit  and  sentiment  r 
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and,  for  aught  I  see — very  honest,  artless 
friendship. 

"  Burd's  are  good  letters  too,  but  not  so 
itriking,  and  the  mutual  kindness  of  itno 
scholars  for  each  other  delights  me,  who  awt 
neither  Wit,  nor  Scholar  sufficient  to  dettet 
Hypocrisy  in  either  of  them." 

Here  I  break  aS,  and  reserve  the  remainder 
for  a  subsequent  occaaion. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  censures  her  author  more  than 
once  for  inaccuracy  6i  quotation :  that  thiB 
charge  should  be  to  aome  extent  merited  ia 
than  might  be  expected  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  poem,  and 
its  very  copious  notes,  were  written. 

"I  have  heard  Mr.  Colton  say,"  says  Mr. 
Sherwill,  in  bis  preface  to  Colton's  postbnm* 
0U8  poem.  Modern  Antiquity  (12mo.,  London, 
ie3G),  "  that  when  he  was  writing  his  poem 
'  Hypocrisy,'  he  had  no  hooks  in  the  room  in 
which  he  wrote ;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
had  finished  that  work  that  he  examined  with 
the  originals  the  quotations  he  anplicd,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  his  memory  had  been 
correct.  That  he  wrote  Modem  Antiquity 
■jnder  the  same  circumstances  would  not  be 
difficult  for  me  to  ayei"—ifotea  and  QumOt 


"Taeino  the  Wah,  Sidb. — On  Saturday 
[2Cth  Deo.,  1841],  at  the  Kensington  Petty 
Session)!.  Mr.  Jaices  Poupart,  residing  at  Ful- 
hnni,  appeared  before  the  raagistratea,  charged 
with  biLving  assnullcd  Mr.  Vincent  Anstin, 
under  the  following  circum stances.  The  com- 
plainant atnted,  that  as  he  was  retumiiig  from 
town  to  Fulham,  and  was  passing  over  Stanford 
Bridge,  witb  his  rii/ht  hand  to  the  wall,  he  met 
the  defendant  ahout  the  middle  with  bis  left 
hand  to  Ihe  wall.  Seeing  the  defendant  ' 
tended  takinf;  the  wall  side  of  him,  he  (o( 
plainant)  said  to  him,  '  You  are  on  the  wrong 
side;'  when  defendant  replied,  'I  always  take 
the  wall.'  Coniplainnol  told  him  he  allowed  no 
person  to  lake  the  wall  of  bim  when  he  was  on 
his  right  side,  and  he  stood  still;  on  seeing 
which  defendant  said,  'Then  I'll  go  back 
again,'  and  he  turned  round,  keeping  close  to 
the  wall  rigbt  in  froot  of  compUiaant.  On 
reaching  the  end  of  the  bridge  the  oomplainant 
took  the  cpportnnily  of  pissing  the  defendant 
on  the  wulf  side,  and,  in  doing  bo  slightly 
bruiihiii  Hgiiinst  him.  when  the  defendant  raised 
a  walkinf^'Stick  be  had  in  his  band,  and  struck 
bim  a  violent  back-handed  blow  across  the  left 
arm,  the  effects  of  which  he  still  l^lt.  The 
defendant  did  not  deay  the  main  points  of  the 
case,  but  declared  the  compUinMit,  in  passing 


him,  instead  of  slightly  hroshing  him,  had 
forcibly  tweeted  him  into  the  road,  for  which  he 
ntrack  bim,  and  said  he  never  knew  there  was 
n  right  and  a  wrong  side  to  a  footpath.  Tbe 
Bench  said  that  it  was  an  old-eatablisbed  rule 
thai  pedestrians  should  always  baive  their  right 
hand  to  the  wall,  and  equestrians  their  lell.  It 
was  an  anoient  custom,  the  observance  of  whieli 
induced  good  order  in  crowded  Lhorough&res, 
and  tended  to  prevent  confusion.    They  wen 

'  astonished  that  defendant  jibould  plead  igno- 
rance of  such  a  custom;  but  as  the  object  of 
liomplainant  appeared  to  be  only  to  majnb^ 
ilia  rights,  the;  thought  a  fine  of  6>.  with  costs 
would  be  sufficient." — Gardeniri'  Chroaiett, 

I  Jan.  2, 1841.  < 

The  new  rule  rererred  to  by  Shanks'  Mare, 
ns  carried  out  on  London, Bridge  "  in  order  to 
facilitate  Ihe  crowded  traffic,"  was  adopted  in 
1851-A  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Thomu 
I'age,  the  engineer  for  the  New  Bridge  at  West- 
minster, who  was  called  in  by  the  City  authori~ 
ties  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  bridge,  to.,  in 
1854;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  in  the 
design  for  the  new  structure  at  Westminster,  ft 
fimilar  provision  is  made  on  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended scale  to  acconnnodate  the  tight  and  heaiy 
traffic— Abtu  and  Qiuriti. 
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JACKSON'S  GOLD  SNUFF  BOX  AND 
THE  CROAKERS. 

Thb  gold  box  which  is  tntTelling  the  country 
in  search  of  the  greatest  American  hero,  has  a 
history.  We  do  not  propoee  to  write  that  his- 
tory, further  than  to  say  that  it  was  presented 
to  General  Jackson  by  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  discussion  among  the  municipal  fathers 
which  preceded  the  compliment,  inspired  our 
poet,  Halleck,  to  write  the  following  Croaker, 
which  was  originally  published  in  the  Evening 
Post  of  that  day  : 

ON  PBSSENTIKQ  THE  FBEEUOM  OF  THE  CITT  IN 
A  GOLD  BOX  TO  A  GREAT  GENERAL, 

By  Firz-Greeno  Hallcck. 

The  Board  is  met — the  names  arc  read ; 

Elate  of  heart  the  glad  committee 
Declare  the  mighty  man  has  said. 

He'll  •*  take  the  freedom  of  the  city." 
He  thanks  the  Council  and  the  Mayor, 

Presents  *em  all  his  humble  service; 
And  thinks  he's  time  enough  to  spare 

To  sit  an  hour  or  so  with  Jarvis. 

Hnrra  !  hurra  !  prepare  the  room — 
Skaats !  are  the  ham  and  oysters  come  T 
Go— make  some  savory  whisky  punch. 
The  General  takes  it  with  his  lunch; 
For  a  sick  stomach  'tis  a  cure  fit. 
And  vastly  useful  in  a  surfeit. 

But  see  !  the  Mayor  is  in  the  chair, 

The  counsel  is  convened  again. 
And  ranged  in  many  a  circle  fair. 

The  ladies  and  the  gentlemen 
Sit  mincing,  bowing,  smiling,  talking 

Of  Congrehts  balls,  the  Indian  force- 
Some  think  the  General  will  be  walking. 

And  some  suppose  he'll  ride,  of  course. 
And  some  are  whistling,  some  are  humming^ 

And  some  are  peering  in  the  Park, 
To  try  if  they  can  see  him  coming. 

And  some  are  half  asleep — when,  hark  ! 
A  triumph  on  the  warlike  drum, 

A  heart  up-lifting  bugle  strain, 
A  fife's  far  flourish,  and  **  they  come  !  *' 

Rang  from  the  gathered  train. 
Sit  down — the  fun  will  soon  commence — 

Quick  !  quick,  your  honor,  mount  your  place, 
Present  your  loaded  compliments, 
^    And  fire  a  volley  in  his  face  ! 

They're  at  it  now— great  guns  and  small. 
Squib,  cracker,  cannon,  musketry; 

Dear  General,  though  you  swallow  all, 
I  must  confess  it  sickens  me. 


AT  EVBNTIDB. — A  DEAD  PAST. 


AT  EVENTIDE. 

What  spirit  is't  that  does  pervade 
The  silence  of  this  empty  room  ? 

And  as  I  lift  my  eyes,  what  shade 
Glides  ofif,  and  vanishes  in  gloom  T 

I  could  believe,  this  moment  past, 
A  known  form  filled  that  yacont  chair. 


That,  here,  kind  looks  were  on  ma  OMt 
I  never  shall  see  anywhere  ! 

The  living  are  so  far  away ! 

But  tkou — thou  seemest  strangely  near : 
Know'st  all  my  silent  heart  would  Bay» 

Its  peace,  its  pains,  its  hope,  its  ftsr. 

And  flrom  thy  calm  supernal  height* 
And  wondrous  wisdom  newly  won* 

Smilest  on  all  our  poor  delight 
And  petty  wo  beneath  the  sun. 

From  all  this  coil  thou  hast  slipped  awaj 

As  softly  as  the  ebud  departs 
Along  the  hillside  purple-gray — 

Into  the  heaven  of  patient  hearts  : 

Nothing  here  suffered,  nothing  missed 

Will  ever  stir  from  its  repose 
The  death-smile  on  her  lipi  unkissed. 

Who  all  things  loves  and  all  things  knofWl. 

And  I  who,  ignorant  and  weak. 
Helpless  in  love  and  quick  in  pain. 

Do  evermore  still  restless,  seek 
The  unattainable  in  vain — 

Find  it  strange  comfort  thus  to  sit 

While  the  loud  world  unheeded  rolls* 
And  clasp,  ere  yet  the  fanoy  flit, 
A  friend's  hand  firom  the  Land  of  Sooltt 
— Chambers*  Journal. 


A  DEAD  PAST. 
Spare  her  at  least;  look,  you  have  taken  Drooi 


me 


The  Present  and  I  murmur  not,  nor  moan; 
The  Future,  too,  with  all  her  glorious  prooiss* 
But  do  not  leave  me  utterly  alone. 

Spare  me  the  Past — for,  see,  she  oannot  ham 

you. 
She  lies  so  white  and  oold,  wrapped  in  Imt 

shroud. 
All,  all  my  own  !  and  trust  me  I  will  hide  her 
Within  my  soul,  nor  speifUc  to  her  alond. 

I  folded  her  soft  hands  upon  her  bosom 

And  strewed  my  flowers  upon  her — ^thej  stfll 

live — 
Sometimes  I  like  to  kiss  her  closed  white  ij^ 

lids. 
And  think  of  all  the  joys  she  used  to  give. 

Cruel  indeed  it  were  to  take  her  from  me; 
She  sleeps,  she  will  not  wake — no  fiBar^a^iln 
And  so  I  laid  her,  such  a  gentle  burthen. 
Quietly  on  my  heart  to  still  its  pain. 

I  do  not  think  the  rosy  smiling  Present, 
Or  the  vague  Future,  spite  of  all  her  ehanns. 
Could  ever  rival  her.    You  know  you  laid  hsr. 
Long  years  ago,  then  living,  in  my  arms. 

Leave  her  at  least — while  my  tears  lUl  npoa 

her, 
I  dream  she  smiles,  just  as  she  did  of  yore; 
As  dear  as  ever  to  me — nav,  it  may  be. 
Even  dearer  still — since  I  nave  nothing  more* 
— Hovtthold  Wordt, 
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From  The  Saturday  Betiew. 
BRAZILIAN  POETRY.* 

There  are  some  nations  too  small  to  pos- 
sess anything  independent,  except  a  name. 
Perhaps  at  one  time  they  may  have  had  a 
liistory,  but  they  have  i^ot  grown  with  the 
world  about  them,  and  must  now  accept  from 
others  the  laws  which  they  once  assisted  to 
give.  The  splendid  two  centuries  of  Sweden, 
from  the  first  Vasa  down  to  Charles  XII.,  are 
like  the  scutcheon  of  a  noble  house — a  grace- 
ful ornament,  but  without  a  meaning.  Ber- 
nadotte  was  nothing  to  modem  Europe  but 
a  captain  of  condoitieri,  and  Tegpiier's  poems 
are  only  read  in  translations.  The  men 
have  not  degenerated,  but  greater  and 
stronger  powers  thrust  out  the  weak.  Por- 
tugal has  shared  the  common  fate  in  an 
even  greater  degree  than  ftie  Northern  na- 
tions. It  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
India  and  the  New  World,  its  possessions  fa 
the  Southern  Seas  are  now  merely,  nominal 
It  fought  bravely  in  the  struggle  against  Na- 
poleon, and  the  freedom  it  had  learned  to 
prize  was  frittered  away  under  the  misrule  of 
a  foolish  woman  and  a  petty  German  Prince. 
We  in  England  think  kindly  of  our  old  ally, 
and  welcome  the  little  promise  of  refolin 
that  has  broken  out  from  time  to  time  with 
Saldanha's  Ministr}-,  or  with  the  accession  of 
a  young,  and  it  is  said,  a  liberal  King.  But 
we  never  connect  the  ideas  of  progress  or  of 
literature  with  the  land  which  once  produced 
Vasco  de  Gama  and  Camoens. 

Simply,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
the  appearance  of  a  volume  of  Portuguese 
poetr}-,  which  has  reached  a  second  editipn, 
deserves  our  notice.  But  the  poems  of 
Senhor  Diaz  have  other  titles  to  attention. 
He  is  a  Brazilian  by  birth,  and  fills  the  chair 
of  Brazilian  History  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He 
has  drawn  on  the  annals  of  his  native  coim- 
try  for  materials,  and  a  part  of  his  poems 
are  distinc;iy  American.  They  come,  too, 
before  the  Kuroj)ean  public  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  highly  flattering  notice  from 
Herculano,  the  most  distinguished  Portuguese 
author  of  the  day.     Some  of  his  criticism  is 

♦  Cantos,  Colleccao  de  Poezias  de  A.  Gon- 
calves  Dias.     Loudon:  Triibner  and  Co. 
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so  curious,  and  so  lights  up  the  relations  of 
the  two  countii^,  that,  if  only  for  that  rea- 
son, it  deserves  to  be  quoted.  "  In  Portugal, 
the  spirits  whom  the  old  poet  spoke  of  as 
'  happily  bom/  those  who  yet  try  to  take 
refiige  in  the  sanctuary  of  science  or  poetry 
from  the  sea  of  acrid  corruption  that  encir- 
cles us,  through  thdr  generous  efforts  succeed 
in  deceiving  Europe  with  these  aspirations 
after  the  iuture,  which,  even  in  them,  are 
nothing  bat  an  illasion.  Their  attempts  al- 
most make  it  be  believed  that  there  still 
remains  for  this  dying  people  a  hope  of  re- 
generation—rthat  we  have  yet  a  destiny  to 
aocomplisbt  before  we  shroud  ourselves  in  the 
banner  of  Don  John  I.,  or  the  pennttnt  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,  and  lay  ourselves  aown  at 
last  to  rest  in  the  sepolohre  of  history.  But 
the  disenchantment  comes  quickly.  What 
remains  now  of  that  impetuous  company, 
ambitious  of  a  pure  glory,  which  began  to 
practise  itself  in  the  lists  of  thought  ?  .  Of 
all  this,  of  all  that  brilliant  and  hopefiil  youth, 
what  remains  ?  Some  solitary  believer  who 
deplores  in  silence  and  remains  out  of  so 
many  archangels.  The  other  priests,  apos- 
tatizing from  the  religion  of  letters,  have 
hurried  to  the  arena  of  factions,  and  are 
stained  with  the  venom  of  civil  hatred. — 
Brazil  is  the  modem  Sparta,  to  which  Portu- 
gal is  the  modem  Helos.  In  that  country  of 
hopes,  full  of  vigor  and  of  life,  there  is  aa 
echo  of  earnest  work  which  falls  in  sadness 
on  us  in  this  land  where  all  is  ending.  The 
periodica^  publications — the  first  expression 
of  a  literature  which  is  disentangling  itself — 
begin  to  take  rank  with  compositions  of  more 
substance — ^with  books.  Add  to  this  another 
fiict,  that  Brazil  is  the  principal  market  for 
the  little  that  is  printed  among  ourselves, 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  conjecture  that  oar 
emancipated  colonies  are  rapidly  surpassiog^ 
us  in  the  domain  of  letters,  as  well  as  in  im- 
portance and  prosperity.** 

Senhor  Herculano  proceeds  to  notice  witk 
high  praise  the  AipericaQ  Poems,  which  were 
the  first  published,  and  which  form  part  of 
the  present  volume.  "  Imperfections  of  lan- 
guage, metre,  and  style,"  which  the  critic 
good-naturedly  imputes  to  want  of  expeii- 
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ence  in  a  young  man,  will  hardly  weigh  with 
a  foreign  public  against  the  praise  of  '*1ioble 
inspirations,**  if  the  epithet  be  deserved.  We 
prefer  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  reviewer, 
and  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  poem,  "  Her 
Eyes,*'  which  Senhor  Herculano  speaks  of  as 
**  one  of  the  most  delicious  lyrical  composi- 
tions yrhich  I  have  read  in  my  life/'  This 
Draise^  however,  will  scarcely  be  justified  by 
any  English  imitation,  for  no  translation  can 
give  an  idea  of  the  easy  grace  of  the  original 
in  which  thoughts  sparkle  out  through  the 
words,  like  jewels  under  lace : 

**  Her  eyes,  so  lovely,  so  pare,  bo  bright, 
They  are  never  the  same,  ,    . 

Now  shining  clear  with  a  qoiet  liglit, 
Now  volcanoes  of  flame. 

**  At  times  so  gentle  their  scattered  beams. 
So  soft  and  deep, 
I  seem  to  gate  throngh  a  blinding  base. 
And  those  sad  eyes,  where  tiie  tear  half 
*  eleams. 
Draw  me,  too,  to  weep. 

**  As  a  little  child,  that  was  sleeping  aeeiirely. 
Starts  up  with  a  cry; 
Then  questioning,  musing,  but  mutely,  de- 
murely. 
Is  puzzled  it  knows  not  why. 

**  To  the  innocent  sense  of  the  infimt,  the  maid. 
Come  sounds  on  the  gale 
From  a  harp  above;  the  breathings  of  love; 
And  the  soul,  shrinking  back  in  virginal 
dread, 
Pats  on  tears  as  a  veO. 

<*  Are  they  signs  of  greeting  or  wishes  that 
rise 
To  the  home  of  light; 
I  love  those  causeless  teardrops  in  eyes 
That  weep,  and  are  bright*' 

This  is  pretty  poetry,  though  it  does  not 
affect  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  The  ex- 
tracts which  Senhor  Herculano  gives  from 
what  ara  called  the  American  poems  are 
rather  curious  than  interesting.  The  war- 
song  of  an  Indian  chief  can  only  express 
exultation  *  and  self-reliance  in  their  most 
vulgar  forms ;  for  the  great  ideas  which  ani- 
mate a  modem  war,  and  the  various  and 
intense  feeling-  which  it  calls  up— generosity, 
pity,  and  domestic  love — are  the  pflroducts  of 
«civilization.  A  few  verses  therefore  about 
:8auaws  and  braves,  and  scalps  and  toma- 
hawks, studded  with  a  few  picturesque  or 
euphonious  names,  such  as  **  The  Howling 
'Wind"  or  '*  Tupinambd,"  are  as  much 'as 
oommon  taste  can  endure  to  read ;  and  lat- 
terly a  sort  of  pre-Homeric  school  in  poetry 
lias  n^T  overdone  us  with  spnwling  epict 
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and  disjointed  odes,  which  the  Red  Men  could 
never  have  vmtten,  and  could  not  now  under- 
stand. The  best  praise  we  can  give  to  pro- 
ductions of  this  sort  in  the  pages  before  us 
is,  that  a  questionable  success  in  the  affecta- 
tion of  Indian  characteristics  is  redeemed  by 
very  genuine  beauties  of  modem  thought. 
Revivals  of  another  kind  are  a  series  of  small 
poems  in  the  style  of  the  old  metrical  chron- 
icles or  ballads.  These  are  often  pleasant 
reading,  especially  when  they  contain  tlie 
kernel  of  a  legend ;  but  they  are  told  too 
diffusely  to  be  quoted  or  reproduced  at  leng;t]L 
We  pass  on,  tiierefore,  to  the  later  poemBi 
and  take  an  **  Epitaph  on  an  In&nt " : — 

**  Here  lies  the  garment  which  a  spirit  put  oC 
A  soul  of  heaven  that  grew  .*mid  bittemeoBSS, 
Like  a  flower  among  thorns.    O  passer-bj. 
Inquire  not  who  I  was — a  painted  cloud» 
Which  in  a  moment  melted  in  life's  sea; 
A  burst  of  dawn  whose  sun  hath  never  aet; 
A  real  life  above— on  earth  a  dream— 
A  fresh  rose  on  the  waters  of  existence* 
Borne  to  the  shores  that  stre^h  etemaUj, 
To  the  great  raUhr  Ood  a  gift  of  love. 
Inquire  not  who  I  was — weep  not— psoa  on.'* 

There  is  a  profusion  of  imagery  and  on»» 
ment  about  tiie  poems  in  this  little  Tolmne^ 
which  is  partly  attributable  to  the  autlior's 
youth  (for  Senhor  Diaz  began  to  publiah  al 
twenty-three),'  but  is  even  more,  we 
characteristic  of  Peninsular  poetry  in 
eraL  The  fervid  temperament  and 
fenoy  of  the  Soutl^  have  been  intensified  by 
long  intercourse  with  the  East — Asiatic  blood 
still  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  men  who  ex- 
pelled the  Moors.  Fortunately,  the  deoor^ 
tions,  although  profuse,  have  aJways  a  meai^ 
ing,  and  a  connexion  with  the  text — they  a*a 
something  more  than  a  mere  string  of  apan* 
gles.  Indeed,  **  the  spasmodic  school^"  wbioh 
one  or  two  second-rate  journals  haTe  pufled 
into^notice  among  ourselves,  does  not  appear 
to  have  influenced  Senhor  Diaz — ^whatcnrer  ia 
morbid  in  his  vrritings  is  distinctly  Byrooie. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  regret  to  leam  that 

not  unfrequently-^ 

**  A  bitter  smile. 
Funereal  and  sad,  sits  on  the  lips  ** 

of  one  who  in  general  vrrites  so  pleasantly  | 
though  the  end  of  the  poem  relieves  us  ifih. 
the  announcement  that,  as  the  poet's  ^  beait 
is  embalmed  by  the  perfbme  of  an  aagelia 
soul,"  he  is  now  able  ^  to  support  life  and  tha 
weight  of  an  useless  existence."  Surely  Seii^ 
hor  Dial  ought  to  peredve  that  sudi 
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nons,  if  true,  ougbt  only  to  be  made  to  a 
friend  who  is  a  second  self,  and  if  false,  are 
worse  than  contemptible.  Personal  weak- 
nesses, like  crimes,  do  not  admit  of  being 
idealized,  and  are  no  worthy  subjects  of  art 
But  passages  of  this  kind  are  happily  few  in 
number.  The  religious  poems  str^e  us  gen- 
erally as  weak — ^they  are  meditations  in  Terse, 
but  little  more.  The  nearest  parallel  we 
know  to  them  is  in  somd  of  Victor  Hugo's 
feebler  efforts.  But  as  a  ''Hymn  to  my 
Tomb  "  appears  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  au- 
thor, an  extract  from  it  will  probably  give  a 
good  idea  of  his  suocesa  in  this  line : — 

**  How  gloriousfy  does  life  nnfbld  itself 
To  him  who  knocks  at  the  eternal  gates. 
Where  slant  the  shadows  of  eternity; 
Whose  last  long  gase  looks  oat  upon  the  worUL 
The  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  the  orombling  stone. 
The  field  flower,  the  music  of  Uie  fount, 
And  songsters  of  the  sky,  the  Jotoqs  birds 
Of  Taried  plamage,  and  the  winds  that  sigh 
When  night  begfiis,  and  thoae  that  waft  in 

dawn. 
The  stars,  the  son,  the  sea,  the  heaTen,  the 

earth, 
All  hath  its  sympathy  with  me;  yea,  all 
In  maltitudinous  unison  distinct 
Thrills  back  the  answer  to  our  aeorei  thoughts. 
And  tells  the  dying  man  life's  mystery. 


#  #  #  # 

«  Whit  matters  it,  if  not  a  single  crown, 
A  single  leaf  of  laurel  bloom  Ibr  me 
To  teU  my  name,  and  draw  the  cnrious  gase 

.    Of  ages  and  dominions  yet  unborn. 
I  am  a  bird  of  passage,  one  that  skims 
The  surfkce  of  a  lake,  and  Tainly  stamps 
A  fleeting  shadow  on  the  crystal  wave. 
I  do  not  care  though  laurels  bloom  not  for 

me. 
Yet  I  confess  I  wish  some  tears  should  fkll 
Upon  my- lowly  sepnlchre,  that  so 
My  dry  bones,  thrilling  at  tbegrateftiltoQcH^ 
May  glow  with  fresh  sensation.'* 

The  best  pieces  in  this  volume  are  the  little 
poems  of  loye  and  sentiment,  which  scarcely, 
bear  to  be  translated.  The  lighter  the  ^^ce 
of  the  original  the  more  important  do  the 
differences  of  the  words  become.  It  is  the 
play  of  pretty  features,  and  the  expression  of 
rapid  glances,  that  a  copyist  always  despairs 
of  fixing  or  imitating.  Altogether,  Senhor 
Diaz's  volume  is  highly  creditable  to  the  au- 
thor. It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  great  a  compli- 
ment, to  say  that  in  all  essentii^f  respects  it  is 
superior  to  most  of  Longfellow  and  all  of 
Redwits.  The  literature  of  the  new  Tran»> 
atlantic  empire  has  opened  with,  happy  au- 
spices. 


'*  His  HO&if  SHALL  Bi  XXALTID.'* — Continu- 
ing our  ride  to  Banias,  we  toiled  up  steep  rocky 
paths,  where  we  found  trees  and  shrubs  very 
abundant,  particularly  on  grassy  table-land. 
We  met  people  travelling — women  on  horseback 
wearing  the  curious  horn,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
ftt>nt  of  the  head,  and  fastened  behind.  This 
tantur  or  horn  Is  made  of  tin,  silver,  or  gold, 
aooording  to  the  rank  or  wealth  of  the  wearer. 
Some  are  a  yard  long,  shaped  like  a  speddn^ 
trumpet.  It  rises  from  toe  forehead,  and  is 
festened  at  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  band.  A 
large  veil  is  thrown  over  it,  and  fells  down  the 
sides  of  the  bead  and  shoulders.  It  is  usually 
worn  only  by  married  women;  but  I  believe 
unmarried  women  also  occasionally  wear  it 
There  are  many  references  to  this  horn  in  the 
Old  Testament.  It  was  sometimes  worn  by  men. 
Job  says  :  **  I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon  my 
skin,  and  defiled  my  bom  in  the  dust,"  Job 
xvi.  15;  and  David,  alluding  to  the  righteous, 
says,  in  Psalm  cxii.  9 :  *<  His  horn  shall  be 
exalted  with  honor.  "-^Locfy  Falkland*$  Chovf 
Chow, 


*'Thv  Gbxat  CoutiOTom,"  fta— >From 
whence  is  th^  following  qoototioii  taken,  re- 
ferring to  .war : 


*<  The  great  Corrector  of  Enormous  times. 
Shaker  of  o*er-rank  states,  that  heals  wit)> 

blood 
The  Earth,  when  it  is  sick." 

— Ab<€«  and  Queriti, 

Natukk's  Mould.— Add,  Earl  of  Surrey's 
Poems :  Ji  Praise  of  hit  Love,  vv.  8,  4. : 
**  I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would. 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's'plaint^ 
When. she  had  lost  the  perfect  mould. 

The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint : 
With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry. 
And  what  she  said,  I  know  it,  L 

*<  I  know  she  swore  with  raging  ndad, 

Her  kingdom  onlv  set  apart. 
There  was  no  loss,  by  law  of  kind,  ' 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart; 
And  this  was  chidly  all  her  pain, 
*  She  could  not  ma)w  the  like  again.' " 

Ibid.     Of  the  Dwth  of  Sir  Tho.  WytOi 
(No.2.),  T.  8. : 

<*A  valiant oorpae, where  foroeaiid  beauty  met* 
Happy,  alas  I  too  happy,  but  fer  fees; 
Lived,  and  ran  the  race  that  Nature  set;  • 
Of  manhood's  shape,  where  she  the  mould 
did  lose.'* 
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From  The  Athencom. 

Louis  David,  his  School  and  his  TJime: 
Recollections  by  AT.  E,  J,  Delecluze — [Louis 
David,  son  Ecole,  IfcJ]    (Paris,  Didier.) 

David  may  be  considered  as  the  recon- 
striictor  of  the  whole  fabric  of  French  Art. 
If  the  French  school  of  the  seventeenth  cep- 
tury  had  not  the  grandeur  of  that  of  the 
cinquecentisti,  considerable  vigor  of  invention 
and  distinction  of  style  cannot  be  denied  to 
the  artists  of  that  period,  above  all  to  Poussin, 
who  was  worthy  to  be  the  contemporary  of 
Eichelieu  and  of  Corneille  and  to  have  adorned 
the  beginning  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth^ A  century  later  we  find  other  and 
less  reputable  Louis'  and  Kichelieus ;  while  in 
a  corresponding  manner  Art,  in  the  hands  of 
a  Boucher,  had  become  merely  subsidiary  to 
the  decoration  of  the  abodes  of  the  voluptu- 
ary. The  works  of  this  and  similar  artists 
have  been  so  hardly  dealt  with  by  Diderot, 
that  little  more  remains  to  be  said  of  a  school 
now  historically  interestingr  as  reflecting  the 
costume  and  manners  of  a  remarkable  age  of 
intellectual  acumen  and  moral  degradation. 
The  works  of  Boucher  and  Vanloo  will  never 
create  the  smallest  emotion  in  the  human 
heart.  They  were  in  their  place  as  decora- 
tions of  the  boudoir  of  the  danseuse  and  the 
Cabinet  of  the  financier.  But  they  are  full  of 
technical  prettinesses,  and,  although  for  half- 
a-century  under  the  ban  of  diconsideration, 
they  are  once  more  in  full  fashion,  with  the 
porcelain  of  Dresden,  S6vres,  and  Capo  di 
Monte. 

David,  who  headed  the  classical  revolt 
against  these  men  (in  genre,  the  innovator 
was  Greuze),  was  in  every  respect  a  revolu- 
tionary painter.  In  politics,  he  was  Jacobin 
to  the  core ;  and  in  his  severe  and  cohscien- 
tious  anatomical  studies,  his  admirable  draw- 
ing, and  his  systematic  rejection  of  the  sen- 
sual, even  to  the  repudiation  of  brilliant  color 
— the  legitimate  partner  of  form — we  see  the 
Puritan  of  art,  as  contrasted  with  his  pretty 
sensuous  predecessors  of  the  eighteentli  cen- 
tury. Nor  was  David's  sphere  of  power  con- 
fined to  politics  and  art.  It  included  so/cie^ 
and  manners.  He  brought  into  the  fullest 
vogue  the  externals  of  antiquity,  from  the 
coiffure  o(  a  De  Stael  and  a  Kecamier  to  that 
meagre  fashion  of  chairs  and  tables  now 
called  "  style  de  I'Empire."  The  second  Clas- 
sicism of  France  (unlike  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  seized  the  spirit  of  an- 
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tiquity)  was  more  outward  than  inward,  and, 
as  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  observes,  lay  in 
mere  paraphernalia.  People  studied  the 
material  facts  of  Plutarch  and  Winckelmann; 
they  did  not  live  in  daily  communion  with  the 
poets  as  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  done.  It  was  a  fashion  for  the  eyes,  not 
a  religion  for  the  intellect 

This  second  Classicism  had  scarcely  at- 
tained its  climax  when  it  was  undermined  by 
the  schools  of  actual  life  and  of  so-called  Ro- 
manticism, that  folloiY^d  ^  ^^®  wake  of 
Ch&teaubriand,  the  Schlegels,  Scott,  and  a 
host  of  poets  of  the  last  half-century,  and  the 
representatives  of  which  were  David's  own 
pupils,  beginning  with  Gros — ^the  painter  of 
the  immortal  combats  of  the  period — and 
Gerard,  whose  picture  of  the  entrance  of 
Henri  Quatre  into  Paris  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  beginning  of  the  Romantic  school  in 
French  painting,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  the 
preference  of  modern  history  and  actual  life 
to  ancient.  In  spite  of  this  revoli^ion  of 
taste,  and  in  spite  of  the  histrionic  caricature 
of  Gu^rin,  which  (notwithstanding  their  vait 
erudition)  threw  discredit  on  the  republican 
and  imperial  school  of  Classicism,  and  in  spite 
of  David's  own  acknowledged  defects  in  color, 
in  ingenuousness,  and  in  rendering  the  elec- 
tricity of  vitality,  this  painter  still  occupies 
one  of  the  first  niches  in  the  Pantheon  of 
Galilean  Art;  and  therefore  his  biography 
was,  with  all  respect  for  several  previous  atp 
tempts,  a  vacuum  still  to  be  filled  up. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  biography  is,  that, 
independently  of  execution,  the  raw  material 
of  adventure  be  good.  In  this  case  the  stuff 
is  excellent ;  for,  if  David  stamped  his  age 
with  some  of  its  peculiarities,  his  own  destiny 
bears  the  ineffiiceable  impress  of  the  events 
of  his  period.  He  was  not  like  a  Goethe*  a 
spectator  from  an  Olympic  elevation  of  Uie 
combats  and  combatants  below.  David  was 
in  them  and  among  them.  The  man  we  ba^e 
described — ^who,  from  being  a  pupil  of  Pom- 
peo  Battoni,  headed  the  classical  revolt— was 
also  the  firm  friend  and  admirer  of  Robes- 
pierre,— then  the  salaried  illustrator  of  the 
pomps  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  master, 
teacher,  and  friend  of  such  pupils  as  Granet, 
Gros,  Girodet,  Gerard,  Isabey  senior,  Leopold 
Robert,  and  Ingres, — and,  lastly,  the  et- 
devayU  convenuonal  regicide  ii^  exile,  which 
was  the  more  acutely  felt  as  falling  on  Dand 
at  a  period  of  life  too  advancjed  to  permit  o( 
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new  planR,  new  social  relations,  and  new 
studies,  after  a  sevearance  from  those  of  the 
previous  quarter  of  a  century,  brought  about 
by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  political 
restorations  that  history  records, 

*'  Louis  Da\'id,  son  Ecole  et  son  Temps," 
is  an  agreeable  and  intelligently  written  work, 
by  a  man  who  has  not  only  a  sound  practical 
and  critical  knowledge  of  French  Art,  but 
who,  without  being  a  brilliant  writer,  has  the 
pleasant  literary  forms  of  an  "habitu6  de 
bureaux  d'esprit."  But  why  has  he  g^ven  us 
so  dull  and  uninteresting  an  Introduction? 
Why  have  we  for  a  frontispiece  that  opaque 
sketch  of  David's  pupil  Etienne  ?  Four  long 
chapters  h  propos  of  we  cannot  tell  what,  ex- 
cept tliat  we  have  a  vague  notion  that  the 
quintessence  of  this  introductory  matter  ought 
to  have  found  ■  its  own  place  in  the  biography 
proper  of  David  himself.  Once  clear  of  these 
icebergs,  the  navigation  is  pleasant  enough. 

David  was  the  son  of  an  ironmonger,  and 
first  saw  the  light,  at  Paris  in  1748.  His 
father  having  been  killed  in  a  duel  when  the 
son  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  youth  was  early 
taught  the  golden  lesson  of  self-reliance. 
During  his  education  at  the  College  des 
Quatre  Nations,  he  covered  his  class-book 
with  drawings  and  gave  other  unmistakeable 
signs  of  a  calling  for  Art.  Application  was, 
therefore,  made  to  Boucher  for  a  place  of 
pupil  in  his  studio ;  but  age  induced  the  artist 
to  decline  the  teaching  of  the  youth  who  was 
destined  to  dethrone  his  system  and  ideas. 
David,  therefore,  became  a  pupil  of  Vien, 
who  still  occupies  a  respectable,  although  not 
a  high,  place  in  the  hemicycle  of  French  Art 
The  progress  of  David  was  rapid ;  and,  at  the 
fifth  contest,  he  carried  off  the  so-called  prize 
of  Rome,  a  sort  of  travelling  fellow-ship  of 
Gallican  Art,  which  secures  a  residence  of 
some  years  in  Italy  at  the  State  expense,  and 
which  provides  for  youthful  capacity  that 
frame-work  of  artificial  culture  which  the  artist 
can  subsequently  fill  up  according  to  indivi- 
dual bent.  The  result  has  shown  the  excel- 
lence of  the  system.  None  go  abroad  who 
have  not  shown  indisputable  proofs  of  capa- 
city, and  all  those  weary  barriers  that  poverty 
interposes  between  an  artist  and  his  satis- 
factory' self-formation  are  cleared  at  a  single 
leap. 

The  native  school  of  Italy  had  died  a  natu- 
ral death  in  the  seventeenth  centurv.  Some 
few  great  works  of  Raphael  MengB  (still  ad- 
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mired  at  Madrid)  wer^  those  of  a  German 
artist,  for  the  Spanish  market.  In  the  pro- 
ductions of  Pompeo  Battoni  we  see  maniifac- 
ture  on  existing  models  and  patterns,  but  not 
a  ray  of  the  genius  of  invention.  But  David 
made  good  use  of  his  time  in  learning  more 
perfectly  some  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  his 
profession.  His  drawing  was  so  good  that 
old  Pompeo  Battoni  bequeathed  him  his 
palette.  David  saw  at  once  the  great  influ- 
ence that  the  exhumation  of  the  antique 
statuary  had  had  upon  the  dnquecentisti,  and 
rushed  with  ardor  into  that  cold  conven- 
tional antique,  which  he  rarely  afterwards 
shook  off. 

On  David's  return  to  Paris  in  1780  every 
thing  conspired  to  make  him  a  classical 
painter,  and  avert  him  firom  the  mirroring  of 
actual  life ;  the  school  of  which  was  then 
represented  by  Greuze,  t6  whom  Diderot  had 
rendered  such  justice,  but  with  moderate 
eflect  on  the  public  mind.  La  Harpe  trum- 
peted the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Madame  Roland  devoured  Plutarch,  and 
David,  who  had  pored  over  Winckelmann, 
executed  in  succession  those  works  which 
make  him  the  regenerator  and  reconstructor 
'of  modern  French  art  by  conscientious 
severity  and  correctness  of  drawing.  But 
his  sobriety  was  excessive.  All  brilliancy, 
firom  the  stately  splendor  of  Paul  Veronese 
to  the  rainbow  courtimnnerie  of  Vanloo,  was 
forbidden  with  puritanical  rigor,  and  however 
much  one  may  respect  his  antipathy  for  the 
exaggerations  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Rubens, 
one  would  certainly  be  content  to  see  a  little 
more  of  their  reality,  movement,  and  anima- 
tion in  his  works. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
pictures  executed  by  David,  with  which  many 
of  our  readers  are  familiar ;  we  may  only  in- 
dicate some  of  the  most  celebrated.  The 
first  that  made  a  sensation  was  **  Les  Hor- 
aces," ordered  «by  M.  de  Marigny  -under 
Louis  Quinze,  executed  at  Rome,  and  exhib- 
ited at  Paris  in  1785.  Then  the  "Death  of 
Socrates."  The  philosopher,  surrounded  by 
his  disciples,  is  about  to  receive  the  fatal  cup 
of  hemlock  from  the  executioner.  In  this 
great  composition  David  comes  up  to  the 
pathos  and  dr'^matic  power  of  the  simple  but 
thrilling  narrr've  byXenophon.  The  first 
idea  of  David  had  been  to  paint  Socrates 
holding  the  cup  which  the  executioner  had 
presented  to  him,  but  Andr6  Chenier  said 
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"  No,  no ;  Socrates,  entirely  absorbed  by  the 
great  thoughts  whicfi  he  is  expressing,  ought 
to  stretch  out  his  hand  for  the  cup,  but  not 
receive  it  until  he  has  finished  speaking^'' 

In  1789,  the  year  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
States-General,  David  produced  his  "  Brutus 
returning  to  his  home  after  the  Condemna- 
tion of  his  Son," — a  picture  ordered  for  the 
king,  who  was  so  soon  to  be  judged  by  David 
himself.  All  these  pictures  were  executed 
^ith  great  accuracy  of  costume  and  still  life. 
They  influenced  the  manners  of  the  period. 
Hair  powder  was  thrown  aside.  In  furni- 
ture, the  imdulating  contours  of  the  style  of 
Louis  Quinze,  which  is  according  to  what 
has  been  called  the  line  of  beauty  (as  if 
beauty  did  not  admit  of  a  straight  line  or  a 
rectangle),  were  set  aside  for  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  the  antique.  In  female  costume 
the  short  waists  and  robes  of  Roman 
matrons,  as  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Mes- 
dames  Tallien  and  Recamier,  followed  on  the 
dismissal  of  laced  corsets,  high  heels,  and* 
tucked  petticoats. 

David  assisted  his  friend  Robespierre  in 
preparing  the  public  spectacles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  the  widest  sense  he  made  himself 
the  artist  of  the  Revolution, — and  gave  pos- 
terity the  precious  historical  information  con- 
veyed in  such  productions  as  the  **  Serment 
du  Jeu  de  Paume,"  with  the  portraits  of 
Bailly,  Mirabeau,  &c.  He  painted  the  death 
of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday  as  the  martyr- 
dom of  a  saint,  and  proposed  in  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  assassinated  democrat  should 
have  the  honors  of  the  Pantheon.  A  few 
days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre  David 
denounced  the  crimes  of  the  agents  of  des- 
potism. When  Robespierre  descended  from 
the  tribune  after  making  the  speech  that 
drew  down  his  condemnation,  David  said,  "Jf 
you  drink  the  hemlock,  I  will  drink  it  with 
you."  When  the  hero  of  the  Revolution  fell 
David  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  but  for 
Degendre  and  Thibeaudeau  would  have  been 
^Uotined. 

David  was  liberated  •  and  restored  to  his 
studies  imder  the  Directory,  and  during  their 
period  of  power  produced  several  of  his  most 
remarkable  works,  among  which  we  may 
mention  the  picture  of  **  The  Sabine  Moth- 
ers," with  their  children  intervening  between 
the  Romans  and  their  brothers, — a  subject 
treated  with  great  dramatic  power.  This 
was  one  of  his  most  successful  efforts,  and 


carried  his  reputation  to  its  zenith.  All  the 
eminent  men  remaining  in  France,  even 
those  who  abhorred  the  regicide,  admired 
the  artist.  General  Bonaparte,  then  living 
in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  and  who  after  his 
Italian  campaigns  had  become  the  first  per- 
sonage in  the  society  of  Paris,  was  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  his  stufiio  conversing  on  the  genius 
of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  the  Italiins 
and  the  French,  in  imitative  Art.  The  fruit 
of  this  intercourse  was  the  celebrated  picture 
of  the  young  General  passing  the  Alps.  The 
idea  of  Bonaparte  calmly  sitting  on  a  fiery 
horse  traversing  the  Alpine  summits  was  the 
warrior's  own.  The  more  recent  picture  of 
Paul  Delaroche  inevitably  invites  comparison^ 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  regards  the 
head  the  later  artist  has  the  advantage.  In 
manly  intellectual  beauty,  in  tranquillity  of 
effect,  and  in  the  expression  of  the  capacity 
that  precedes  action,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  more  striking  modem  picture  than 
that  of  Paul  Delaroche.  But  the  general 
composition  of  David  is  a  more  felicitous  ex- 
pression of  the  tempestuous  epoch  and  of  its 
man  of  action  in  the  cool  consciousneaa  of 
power. 

When  the  Empire  was  proclaimed  David 
was  made  first  Imperial  painter.  But  in  the 
large  pictures  done  to  order,  and  in  embody- 
ing mere  pageant  in  which  the  human  inter- 
est is  null,  David  showed  a  mechanical  heavi- 
ness, falling  into  the  mere  chronicle  of  fines 
and  costume.  The  courtier  groaned  under 
onerous  and  lucrative  Imperial  commi8sion8» 
but  the  genius  ceased  to  soar.  That  some 
of  these  pictures  have  great  merit  is  inoon- 
testible.  That  of  the  **  Coronation  of  the 
Emperor"  was  several  years  in  ezecotioii, 
and  when  it  was  at  length  finished  Napoleon 
went  with  all  his  suite  to  see  it  It  had  been 
much  criticized  by  the  coustiers  in  cooBe- 
quence  of  David  having  made  it  rather  the 
coronation  of  the  Empress  Josephine  by  her 
husband.  The  Emperor  walked  for  aame 
time  up  and  down  before  it,  and  at  length 
complimented  t^e  artist  on  having  guested 
his  idea.  '<You  have  made  me  a  French 
chevalier,"  said  Napoleon,  **  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  commemoration  of  my  afiection. 
David,  je  vous  salue ; "  and  with  an  inclina^ 
tion  of  the  head  went  away,  leaving  the  'artist 
delighted  and  receiving  the  congxatulatioiiB 
of  the  courtier-critics. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
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give  some  account  of  the  domestic  habits  of 
David,  who  had  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  his 
talent.  He  was  early  afoot,  and  neatly  but 
plainly  dressed  for  the  day;  and  at  the 
breakfast  table,  between  nine  and  ten,  his 
i.upils  usually  waited  on  him  in  order  to 
n  >!eive  his  directions  for  the  day.  Sometimes 
ne  showed  them  the  picture  of  a  great  mas- 
ter, the  excellencies  and  defects  of  jnrhich  he 
would  point  out  with  much  discrimination, 
and,  with  rare  modesty,  was  always  ready  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  the  younger  artists,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  He  went  little 
into  ■  society,  and  the  tranquillity  of  his  do- 
mestic establishment  was  seldom  enlivened, 
except  by  the  fetes  which  1\^  gave  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughters.  He  was  an  assidu- 
ous frequenter  of  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
was  a  relic  of  his  Italian  tastes.  In  summer 
he  used  to  take  long  walks  all  over  Paris. 

In  one  of  these  long  promenades  in  com- 
pany with  Etienne,  they  happened  one  day, 
on  their  return  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
to  follow  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  as  far  as 
the  booths  then  erected  there,  the  showmen 
of  which  were  vociferous  in  their  invitations  to 
the  passengers  to  enter  and  see  representa- 
tions m  wax  of  Judith  and  Holopbemes,  the 
Coronation  of  Naj>oleon,  &c.  "  Let  us  go 
in,"  said  David.  "  Etienne,  je  vous  rigcde" 
added  he,  and  while  the  explanation  was  pro- 
ceeding inside,  David  made  some  general  ob- 
servations to  Etienne  on  the  imperfection  of 
all  imitation,  and  was  proceeding  to  illustrate 
his  position  by  reference  to  higher  art  than 
that  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  One  of 
the  attendant  showmen  overhearing  this  dis- 
course, offered  to  show  them  something  curi- 
ous, not  usually  ex})osed  to  the  ordinary 
rin  of  \'isitors.  David,  thinking  it  was  some 
licent'ous  exhibition,  declined;  but,  being 
assured  by  the  showman  that  the  establish- 
ment was  of  irrej)roachable  respectability,  he 
consented,  and  a  chest  was  opened  showing 
the  heads  of  Ilebert  and  Hobespierre.  The 
latter,  with  bis  fractured  jaw,  modelled  dter 
death  in  wax  hanging  from  a  triangle. '  The 
showman  was  going  on  with  his  usual  story, 
"Gentlemen,  here  you  see  the  head  of 
Hebcrt,  commonly  caDed  Pere  Duchesne, 
whose  crimes  conducted  him  to  the  scaffold. 
The  other  is  Robespierre,  you  see,**  &c. 
David  gently  stopped  him  with  a  sign  of  the 
hand,  which  indicated  that  further  historical 
and  political  information  was,  in  bis  case  un- 


necessary. But  he  examihed  the  heads  with 
the  gieater  attention  for  some  time,  and  then 
added,  **  It  is  well  imitated,  it  is  very  well 
xtpoe.**  Afterwards,  in  exile  in  Brussels,  he 
happened  to  sit  next  a  stranger  at  the 
Theatre  who,  with  warmth,  asked  permission 
to  grasp  his  hand.  "  You.  are,  no  doubt,  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  arts?**  said 
David. — "  Not  a  bit,'*  answered  the. stranger, 
**  I  wish  to  shake  hands  with  the  friend  of 
Robespierre !  ** 

One  day  the  Emperor  said  to  David  that 
he  had  formed  the  project  of  uniting  all  his 
pictures  in  the  ImperilEil  Museum.  David 
answered  that  it  would  be  difficult,  as  his 
pictures  were  so  dispersed,  and,  moreover, 
in  the  hands  of  amateurs  who  were  too  ^rich 
to  part  with  them.  "For  instance,**  said 
David,  **  M.  Trudaine  sets  a  great  value  upon 
*  The  Death  of  Socrates.*  '*^'  Offer  him  forty 
thousand  francs,  even  sixty  thousand,**  said 
the  Emperor,  but  although  the  picture  orig- 
inally contracted  for  at  six  thousand  francs 
had  been  paid  for  by  ten  thousand,  the  owner 
refused  to  part  *  with  it.  "  I  milst  respect 
property,**  said  the  Emperor,  with  some  dis- 
satis&ction, "  I  cannot  compel  this  lover  to 
give  up  his  mistress.**  But  evil  days  were  at 
hand  for  both  Emperor  and  artist,  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  Allied  armies  to  Paris, 
David  suddenly  transported  several  of  his 
pictures  to  the  west  coast.  The  first  Restora- 
tion passed  over  him  without  a  shock,  but 
having,  during  the  hundred  days,  signed  the 
additional  articles  which  fttcluded  the  Bour- 
bons, he  was  on  their  return,  condemned  to 
exile.  It  required  all  the  courage  of  a  man 
verging  on  seventy  to  quij  his  country  and 
fireside  and  to  begin,  as  it  were,  e  new  exist- 
ence ;  his  austere  stoical  dignity  of  character 
prevented  him  ftom  complaining,  but  he  felt 
the  change  acutely. 

Brussels  was  the  place  which^  David  chose 
for  his  exile  on  various  grounds.  It  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  French  Empire,  and  the 
upper  part  of  society  was  French  in  language 
and  manners.  The  idng  of  Prussia  made  fiim 
handsome  offers  through  Prince  Hatzfeld, 
then  Prussian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
the  Netherlands.  "  What  was  your  salary  as 
first  painter  to  Napoleon  ?  **  said  the  Prince 
to  David. — "Twelve  thousand  francs,**  an- 
swered the  painter. — "  O !  **  said  the  Prince 
Hatzfeld,  "  our  King  will  do  better  than  that 
The  intention  of  the  King  is,  to  haye  you  as 
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a  Minister  of  the  Arts.  You  will  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  and  honors  due  to  you,  go  to 
Berlin,  and  create  a  school  of  painting." — 
"  Ah !  **  said  David,  "  my  great  age,  my  wife^ 
feeble  health,  my  love  of  independence,  the 
kindness  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  shows 
me,  and  the  desire  to  accept  such  flattering 
invitations,,  perplex  me."  He  consulted  his 
companions  in  exile,  Si^yes  and  Cambac^rds. 
The  ex-chancellor,  a  man  of  the  world,  ad- 
vised him  to  accept  The  former,  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  eighteenth  century,  said,  **  You 
are  free,  independent,  honored,  and  at  ease 
in  your  circumstances ;  why  should  you  give 
up  these  advantages  P  "  This  decided  David, 
and  he  remained  at  Brussels. 

Here  he  spent  ^  nine  years  in  exile,  from 
1816  to  1825,  the  year  of  his  decease,  and 
executed  some  works  and  several  portraits. 
His  mornings  we're  passed  in  his  studio*,  his 
evenings  at  the  theatre.  In  1823  a  medal 
was  struck  in  his  honor  in  Paris;  aind  Gros, 
on  the  port  of  his  pupils  and  the  artists  of 
Paris,  took  it  to  Brussels, — a  circumstance 
doubly  giratiiying  to  David,  for  Gros,  regard- 
less of  opinion  in  high  places,  and  remember- 
ing only  the  exile  of  his  master,  gave  him  the 
most  affectionate  proofs  of  his  attachment. 
In  1825  David's  hand  refused  to  obey  his 
will,  but  even  on  his  deathbed  he  corrected  a 
proof  of  his  picture  of  "  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopyls."  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of 
December  he  asked  for  his  cane,  and  pointed 
out  one  part  as  too  light,  another  as  too  dark, 
and  a  third  as  too  spotty.  It  was  the  last 
glimmer  of  the  expiring  lamp.  Soon  his  voice 
failed,  the  cane  dropped  from  his  hands,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  he  expired. 

The  pictures  of  David,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  notice,  were  sometimes  harsh  in 
color,  sometimes  histrionic  rather  than  dra- 
matic in  composition,  and  generally  tinged 
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with  the  antique  mannerism  of.  the  Rerdlti- 
tion.  But  they  have,  nevertheless,  taken  a 
permanent  place  in  French  art  from  their 
masterly  seizure  of  the  most  expressive  and 
quintessent  portion  of  th^  historical  tran»> 
action  selected  for  the  subject  of  his  pencil',  at 
well  as  from  their  poetical  treatment  of  de- 
tails, their  indisputable  erudition,  and  equally 
indisputable  drawing  of  the  human  frame. 
But,  in  the  electric  glow  of  Ufe,  thought,  and 
action,  he  was  deficient.  Still  he  waa  a 
genuine  artist,  without  the  slightest  charlar 
tanism,  despising  all  ingenious  expedients  to 
get  over  the  difficulties  of  the  nude  by  drap- 
ery, and  resolutely  attacking  the  medianieal 
strongholds  of  ]|is  art  If  he  had  not  the 
sacred  fire  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  Italy, 
he  more  than  any  other  teacher  of  art  in 
France  had  the  power  of  transmitting  to  Ida 
pupils  that  which  could  be  taught  by  intel- 
ligent oral  exposition  and  dextrous  drawing. 
That  which  he  did  not  posses  is  that  wliidi 
cannot  be  taught  by  any  rules  of  any  master. 
In  his  own  works  he  indicated  rather  than 
reached  the  goal  of  high  art  by  the  elegant 
severity  with  which  he  overthrow  his  prede- 
cessors df  the  eighteenth  century.  The  fruit 
of  his  studies  is  to  be  found  in  the  wbriu  of 
his  pupils,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  a 
nominal  list ;  while,  at  the  head  of  his  imita- 
tors, although  not  his  pupil,  may  be  men- 
tioned Gu^rin,  the  master  of  G^ricauli,  fS^ 
Paul  Delaroche,  of  Eug^e  Delacroix,  and  of 
Ary  Scheffer.  Thus  even  the  Romantio 
school,  which  for  a  considerable  period  threw 
the  Classic  into  disi^pute,  was  largely  in- 
debted to  it  for  many  of  its  most  Talaable 
elementary  qualities;  and  in  these  oariooi 
revolutions  the  part  of  David,  if  not  the  moat 
recent  and  consummate,  appears  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  and  the 
most  considerable. 


**  Oh  Great  Corrector,"  &c. — ^The  quota- 
tion wanted  by  F*.  M.  H.  will  be  found  in  The 
Two  Noble  Kintmen  of  B%aumont  and  Fletcher, 
Act  V.  Sc.  1.,  at  the  close. 

**  0  great  corrector  of  epormous  times, 
Shaker  of  o*er-rank  states,  thou  grand  de- 
cider 
Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heilst  with 

blood 


The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  enaiH  the 

world 
0'  the  pleurisy  of  people,'*  &c 

Mr.  Darley  points  to  this  passage,  and  aooit 
others  in  the  first  three  scenes  of  the  flflh  aol^ 
as  favorable  to  the  supposition  that  Shakspeava 
may  have  contributed  to  this  play;  so  mnoli 
more  do  they  resemble  Shakspeare's  <*Iarfa 
manner,*'  both  in  thought  and  versification, 
than  the  style  of  Fletcher. — MUa  and  Qutrtft. 
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Tiom  Ur.  Dkkans'  **  U^  Tour  of  TuoIdtoApFMiiileM." 
RETRIBUTION. 

When  Mr.  Goodehild  and  Mr.  Idle  had 
first  alighted  at  the  door,  and  stepped  into 
the  sombre  handsome  old  hall,  they  had  been 
received  by  half-a-dozen  noiseless  old  men  in 
black,  all  dressed  exactly  alike,  who  glided 
up  the  stairs  with  the  obliging  landlord  and 
waiter — but  without  appearing  to  get  into 
their  way,  or  to  mind  whether  they  did  or  no 
— and  who  had  filed  off  to  the  right  and  left 
on  the  old  staircase,  as  the  guests  entered 
their  sitting-room.  It  was  then  broad,  bright 
day.  But  Mr.  Goodehild  had  said,  when 
their  door  was  shut,  '^Who  on  earth  are 
those  old  men ! "  And  afterwards,  both  on 
going  out  and  coming  in,  he  had  noticed  that 
there  were  no  old  men  to  be  seen. 

Neither,  had  the  old  men,  or  any  one  of 
the  old  men,  re-appeared  since.  The  two 
firiends  had  passed  a  night  in  the  house,  but 
had  seen  nothing  more  of  the  old  men.  Mr. 
Goodehild,  in  rambling  about  it,  had  looked 
along  passages,  and  glanced  in  at  doorways, 
but  had  encountered  no  old  men;  neither 
did  it  appear  that  any  old  men  were,  by  any 
member  of  the  establishment,  missed  or  ex- 
pected. 

Another  odd  circumstance  impressed  itself 
on  their  attention.  It  was,  that  the  door  of 
their  sitting-room  was  never  left  untouched 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  opened 
with  hesitation,  opened  with  confidence, 
opened  a  little  way,  opened  a  good  way, — 
always  clapped-to  again  withoqt  a  word  of 
explanation.  They  were  "reading,  they  were 
writing,  they  were  eating,  they  were  drink- 
ing, they  were  talking,  they  were*  dozing ; 
the  door  was  always  opened  at  an  unex- 
pected moment,  and  they  looked  towards  it, 
and  it  was  clapped-to  again,  and  nobody  was 
to  be  seen.  When  this  had  happeifed  fifty 
times  or  so,  Mr.  Goodehild  had  said  to  his 
companion,  jestingly :  ^  I  begin  to  think,  Tom, 
there  was  something  wrong  about  those  six 
old  men." 

Night  had  cpme  again,  and  they  had  been 
writipg  for  two  or  three  hours :  writing,  in 
short,  a  portion  of  the  lazy  notes  from  which 
these  lazy  sheets  are  taken.  They  had  left 
off  writing,  and  glasses  were  on  the  table  be- 
tween them.  The  house  was  closed  and  quiet, 
and  the  town  was  quiet.  Around  the  htfad 
of  Thomas  Idle,  as  he  lay  upon  his  sofi^ 
hovered  light  wreaths  of  firagrant  smoke. 
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The  temples  of  Francis  Goodehild,  aa  ha 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  two  hands 
clasped  behind  his  head,  and  his  legs  crossed, 
Were  similarly  decorated. 

They  had  been  discussing  several  idle  8iib> 
jects  of  speculation,  not  omitting  the  strange 
old  men,  and  were  still  so  occupied,  when 
Mr.  Goodehild  abruptly  changed  hii  attitude 
to  wind  up  his  watch.  They  were  just  be- 
coming  drowsy  enough  to  be  stopped  in  their 
talk  by  any  such  slight  check.  Thomas  Idle, 
who  was  speaking  at  the  moment,,  paused 
and  said,  **  How  goes  it  ?  " 

«  One,''  said  Goodehild. 

As  if  he  had  ordered  One  old  man,  and  the 
order  were  promptly  executed  (truly,  all  or- 
ders were  so,  in  that  excellent  hotel),  the  door 
opened,  and  One  old  man  stood  there. 

He  did  not  come  in,  but  stood  with  the 
door  in  his4iand.  ^ 

*' One  of  the  six,  Tom,  at  hst!"  said  Mr. 
Goodehild,  in  a  surprised  whisper.— ^  l%i^ 
your  pleasure  P  " 

**  Sir,  your  pleasure  ?  "  said  the  One  old 
man. 

« I  didnt  ring." 

^  The  bell  did,"  said  the  One  old  man. 

He  said  Bell,  in  a  deep  strong  vray,  that 
would  have  expressed  the  church  Bell. 

**  I  had  the  pleasure,  I  b^eve,  of  seeing 
you,  yesterday  P  "  said  Goodehild. 

**  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  for  certain,* 
was  the  grim  reply  of  the  One  old  man. 

•♦  I  think  you  saw*  me  P    Did  you  not  P  " 

**  Saw  yauf"  said  the  old  man.  **  O  yea, 
I  saw  y<m.    But,  I  see  many  who  never 


me." 

A  chilled,  slow,  earthy,  fixed  old  man.  A 
cadaverous  old  man  of  measured  speech.  An 
old  man  who  seemed  as  unable  to  wipk,  aa  if 
his  eyelids  had  been  nailed  to  hitf  forehead. 
An  old  man  whose  eyes — two  spots  of  fire- 
had  no  more  motion  than  if  they  had  been 
connected  with  the  back  of  his  skull  by  screws 
driven  through  it,  and  rivetted  and  bdted 
outside,  ^mong  his  grey  hair. 

The  night  had  tuned  so  cold,  to  M& 
Goodchild's  sensations,  that  he  shivered.  He 
remarked  lightly,  and  half  apologetically,  ^  I 
think  somebody  is  walking  over  my  grave." 

"  No,"  said  the  weird  old  man,  **  there  is  no 
one  there." 

Mr.  Goodehild  looked  at  Idle,  but  Idle  lay 
with  his  head  enwreathed  in  smoke. 

*<  No  one  there  P  "  said  Goodehild. 
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**  There  is  no  one  at  jonr  grave,  I  assure 
you,''  said  the  old  man. 

He  had  come  in  and  shut  the  door,  and  he 
now  sat  down.  He  did  not  bend  himself  to 
sit,  as  other  people  do,  but  seemed  to  sink 
bolt  upright,  as  if  in  water,  until  the  chair 
itopped  him. 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  Idle,"  said  Goodchild,  ex- 
tremely anxious  to.  introduce  a  third  person 
into  the  conversation. 

''  I  am,"  said  the  old  man,  without  looking 
at  him,  "  at  Mr.  Idk's  service." 

'*  If  you  arc  an  old  inhabitant  of  this  place," 
Francis  Goodchild  resumed : 

«  Yes." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  decide  a  point  my  friend 
«nd  I  were  in  doubt  upon,  this  morning. 
They  hang  condemned  criminals  at  the  Cas- 
tle, I  believe  P  " 

"/believe  so,"  said  the  old  man. 

<'  Are  their  faces  turned  towards  that  noble 
prospect  ?  " 

"  Your  face  is  turned,"  replied  the  old  man, 
**  to  the  Castle  wall.  When  you  are  tied  up, 
you  sec  its  stones  expanding  and  contracting 
violently,  and  a  similar  expansion  and  con- 
traction seem  to  take  place  in  your  own  head 
and  breast.  Then,  there  is  a  rush  of  fire  and 
an  earthquake,  and  the  Castle,  springs  into 
the  air,  and  ypu  tumble  down  a  precipice." 

His  cravat  appeared  to  trouble  him.  He 
put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  and  moved  his 
neck  from  side  to  side.  He  was  an  old  man 
of  a  swollen  character  of  face,  and  his  nose 
was  immoveably  hitched  up  on  one  side,  as  if 
by  a  little  hook  inserted  in  that'nostril.  Mr. 
Goodchild  felt  exceedkigly  uncomfortable,  and 
began  to  think  the  night  was  hot,  and  not 
oold. 

"  A  ftrong  description,  sir,"  he  observed. 

"  A  strong  sensation,"  the  old  man  rejoined. 

Again,  Mr.  Goodchild  looked  to  Mr.  Thom- 
as Idle;  but  Thomas  lay  on  his  back  with 
his  face  attentively  turned  towards  the  One 
old  man,  and  made  no  sign.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Goodchild  believed  that  he  saw  two 
threads  of  fire  stretch  from  the  old  man's 
eyes  to  his  own,  and  there  attach  themselves. 
(Mr.  Goodchild  writes  the  present  account  of 
his  experience,  and,  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity, protests  that  he  had  the  strongest  sen- 
sation upon  him  of  being  forced  to  look  at 
the  old  mar  along  those  two  fiery  films,  from 
that  mvmpnt). 
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"  I  must  tell  it  to  you,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  a  ghastly  and  a  stony  stare. 

«  What  P  "  asked  Francis  Goodchild. 

''You  know  where  it  took  place.  *Toii- 
der!"     . 

Whether  be  pointed  to  the  room  above,  or 
to  the  room  below,  or  to  any  room  in  that 
old  house,  or  to  a  room,  in  some  other  M 
house  in  that  old  town,  Mr.  Goodchild 
not,  nor  is,  nor  even  can  be,  sure.  He 
confused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  right 
fore-finger  of  the  One  old  man  seemed  to  dip 
itself  in  one  of  the  threads  of  fire,  light 
itself,  and  make  a  fiery  start  in  the  air,  at  it 
pointed  somewhere.  Having  pointed  some- 
where, it  went  out. 

«  You  know  she  was  a  Bride,"  said  the  old 
man. 

'*I  know  they  still  send  up  Bride-cake," 
Mr.  Goodchild  falteved.  **  This  is  a  iery  op- 
pressive air.** 

''She  was  a  Bride,"  said  the  old  man. 
"She  was  a  fair,  flaxen-haired,  large-eyed 
girl,  who  had  no  character,  no  purpose.  A 
weak,  credulous,  incapable,  helpless  nothing. 
Not  like  her  mother.  No,  no.  It  was  her 
father  whose  character  she  refiected. 

"Her  mother  had  taken  care  to  secore 
everything  to  herself,  for  her  own  life,  when 
the  father  of  this  girl  .(a  child  at  that  time) 
died— of  sheer  helplessness ;  no  other  disor- 
der— and  then  He  renewed  the  aoquaintanoe ' 
that  had  once  subsisted  between  the  mother 
and  Him.  He  had  been  put  aside  for  the 
flaxen-haired,  large-eyed  man  (or  nonentity) 
with  Money.  He  could  overlook  that  for 
Money.    He  wanted  compensation  in  Money. 

"  So  he  returned  to  the  side  of  that  woman 
the  mother,  made  love  to  her  again,' danosd 
attendance  on  her,  and  submitted  himself  to 
her  whims.  She  wreaked  upon  him  e?eiy 
whim  fthe  had,  or  could  invent  He-  bore  iL 
And  the  more  he  bore,  the  more  he  wanted 
compensation  in  money,  and  the  more  he  waa 
resolved  to  have  it. 

"  But,  lo !  Before  he  got  it,  she  cheated 
him.  In  one  of  her  imperious  states,  she 
froze,  and  never  thawed  again.  She  put  her 
hands  to  her  head  one  night,  uttered  a  cry, 
stiffened,  lay  in  that  attitude  certain  hoqra,  . 
and  died.  And -he  had  got  no  compensation 
from  her  in  Money,  yet  Blight  and  Mur- 
rain on  her !    Not  a  penny. 

"  He  had  hated  her  throughout  that  second 
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pursuit,  and  had  longed  for  retaliation  on 
her.  He  now  counterfeited  her  signature  to 
an  instrument,  leaving  all  she  had  to  leave, 
to  her  daughter — ^ten  years  old  then — to 
whom  the  property  passed  absolutely,  and 
appointing  himself  the  daughter's  Guardian* 
When  He  slid  it  under  the  pillow  of  the  bed 
on  which  she  lay,  He  bent  down  in  the  deaf 
ear  of  Death,  and  whispered:  'Mistress 
Pride,  I  have  determined  a  long  time  that, 
dead  or  alive,  you  must  make  me  compensa- 
tion in  Money.' 

"  So,  now  there  were  only  two  left.  Which 
two  were,  He,  and  the  fair,  flaxen-haired, 
large-^yed,  foolish  daughter,  who  afterwards 
became  the  Bride. 

**  He  put  her  to  school.  In  a  secret,  dark, 
oppressive,  ancient  house,  he  put  her  to 
school  with  a  watchful  and  unscrupulous  wo- 
man. *  My  worthy  lady,'  he  said,  *  here  is  a 
mind  to  be  formed ;  will  you  help  me  to 
form  it  ? '  She  accepted  the  trust.  For  which 
she,  too,  wanted  compensation  in  Money,  and 
had  it. 

"  Thr  girl  was  formed  in  the  fear  of  hiop, 
and  in  the  conviction,  that  th^re  was  no  es- 
cape from  him.  She  was  taught,  from  the 
first  to  regard  him  as  her  ftiture  husband — 
the  man  who  must  marry  her — the  destiny 
that  overshadowed  her — the  appointed  cer- 
tainty that  could  never  be  evaded.  The  poor 
fool  was  soft,  white  wax  in  their  hands,  and 
took  the  impression  that  they  put  upon  her. 
It  hardened  ^-ith  time.  It  became  a  part  of 
herself  Inseparable  from  herself,  and  only 
to  be  torn  away  from  her,  by  tearing  life  away 
from  her. 

*'  Eleven  years  she  lived  in  the  dark  house 
and  its  gloomy  garden.  He  was  jealous  of 
the  ver)'  light  and  air  getting  to  her  and  they 
kept  her  close.  He  stopped  the  wide  chim- 
neys, shaded  the  little  windows,  left  the 
strong-stemmed  ivy  to  wander  where  ijt 
would  over  the  house-front,  the  moss  to  accu- 
mulate on  the  untrimmed  frtdt-trees  in  the 
red-walled  garden,  the  weeds  to  over-run  its 
green  and  yellow  walks.  He  surrounded 
her  with  images  of  sorrow  and  desolation. 
He  caused  her  to  be  filled  with  fears  of  the 
place  and  of  the  stories  that  were  told  of  it, 
and  then  on  pretext  of  correcting  them,  to 
be  left  in  it  in  solitude,  or  made  to  shrink 
about  it  in  the  dark.  When  her  mind  was 
most  depressed  and  fullest  of  terrors,  then, 
he  would  come  out  of  one  of  the  hiding- 
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« 
places  from. which  he  overlooked  her,  and 
present  himself  as  her  sole  resource.  • 

"  Thus  by  being  from  her  childhood  the 
one  embodiment  her  life  presented  to  her  of 
power  to  coerce  and  power  to  relieve,  power 
to  bind  and  power  to  loose,  the  ascendency 
over  her  weakness  was  secured.  She  was 
twenty-one  years  and  twenty-one  days  old, 
when  he  brought  her  home  to  the  gloomy 
house,  his  half-witted,  frightened,  and  submis- 
sive Bride  of  three  weeks'. 

"  He  had  dismissed  the  governess  by  that 
time — what  he  had  left  to  do,  he  could  best 
do  alone — and  they  came  back,  upon  a  rainy 
night,  to  the  scene  of  her  long  preparation. 
She  turned  to  him  upon  the  threshhold,  as 
the  rain  was  dripping  from  the  porch,  and 
said: 

"  *  0  sir,  it  is  the  Death-watch  ticking  foi 


me 


f » 


"  *  Well ! '  he  answered.    *  And  if  it  were  P  * 

"*0  sir!'  she.  returned  to  him,  *look 
kindly  on  me,  and  be  merciful  to  me !  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish  if 
you  will  only  forgive  me ! ' 

*<  That  had  become  the  poor  fool's  constant 
song:  *I  beg  your  pardon,'  and  ^Foigjve 
me!' 

**  She  was  not  worth  hating  $  He  felt  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  her.     But,  she  had  long 
been  in  the  way,  and  he  had  long*becn  weary,  * 
and  the  work  was  near  its  end,  and  had  to  be 
worked  out. 

"  *  You  fool,"  he  said.    *  Go  up  the  stairs ! ' 

"  She  obeyed  very  quickly,  murmuring,  *  I 
^will  do  any  thing  you  wish ! '  When  he  came 
into  the  Bride's  Chamber,  having  been  a  little 
retarded  by  the  heavy  fastenings  of  the  great 
door  (for  they  were  alone  in  the  house,  and  he 
had  arranged  that  the  people  who  attended 
on  them  should  come  and  go  in  the  *day),  he 
found  her  withdrawn  to  the  fturthest  comer, 
and  there  standing  pressed  against  the  pan- 
eling as  if  she  would  have  shrunk  through 
it :  her  flaxen  hair  all  wild  about  her  face, 
and  her  large  ejres  staring  at  him  in  vague 
terror. 

^  <  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Come  and  sit 
down  by  me.* 

«*  *  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir.  Forgive  me!'  Her  monotonous 
tune  as  usuaL 

^ '  Ellen,  here  is  a  writing  that  you  must 
write  out  to-morrow,  in  your  own  hand. 
You  may  aa  well  be  seen  l^othezBybuAilyexi- 
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gaged  upon  it  When  you  have  written  it  all 
fairly,  and  corrected  all  mistakes,  call  in  any 
two  people  there  may  be  about  the  house, 
and  sign  your  name  to  it  before  them.  Then, 
put  it  in  your  bosom  to  keep  it  safe,  and  when 
1  sit  here  again  to-morrow  nighty  give  it  to 
me/. 

**  *  I  will  do  it  all,  with  the  greatest  care. 
I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish.*' 

•*  *  Don't  shake  and  tremble,  then.* 

"  *  I  will  try  my  utmost  not  to  do  it — ^if  you 
will  only  forgive  me  ! ' 

"  Next  day,  she  eat  down  at  her  desk,  and 
did  as  fihe  had  been  told.  He  often  passed 
in  and  out  of  the  room,  to  observe  her,  and 
always  saw  her  slowly  and  laboriously  writing: 
repeating  to  herself  the  words  she  copied,  in 
appearance  quite  mechanically,  and  without 
caring  or  endeavoring  to  comprehend  them, 
80  that  she  did  her  task.  He  saw  her  follow 
the  directions  she  had  received,  in  all  partic- 
ulars ;  and  at  night,  when  they  were  alone 
again  in  the  same  Bride's  Chamber,  and  he 
drew  his  chair  to  the  hearth,  she  timidly  ap- 
proached him  from  her  distant  seat,  took  the 
paper  from  her  bosom,  and  gave  it  into  his 
hand. 

"  It  secured  all  her  possessions  to  him,  in 
the  event  of  her  death.  He  put  her  before 
him,  face  to  face,  that  he  might  look  at  her 
steadily ;  and  he  asked  her,  in  so  many  plain 
words,  neither  fewer  or  more,  did  she  know 
that? 

"  There  were  spots  of  ink  upon  the  bosom 
of  her  white  dress,  and  they  made  her  face 
look  whiter  and  her  eyes  look  larger  as  shd 
nodded  her  head.  There  were  spots  of  ink 
upon  the  hand  with  which  she  stood  before 
him,  nervously  plaiting  and  folding  her  white 
skirts. 

"He  took  her  by  the  arm,. and  looked  her 
yet  more  closely  and  steadily,  in  the  face. 
"  Now,  die !  I  have  done  with  you. 

**  She  shrunk,  and  uttered  a  low,  suppressed 
cry. 

**  *  I  am  not  going  to  kill  you.  I  will  not 
endanger  my  life  for  yours.    Die ! ' 

"He  sat  before  her  in  the  gloomy  Bride's 
Chamber,  day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
looking  the  word  at  her  when  he  did  not 
utter  it.  As  often  as  her  large,  unmeaning 
eyes  were  raised  from  the  hands  in  which  she 
rocked  her  head,  to  the  stem  figure,  sitting 
with  crossed  arms  and  knitted  forehead,  in 
the  chair,  they  read  in  it,  *  Die ! '    When  she 
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dropped  asleep  in  exhaustion,  she  was  called 
back  to  shuddering  consciousness  by  the 
whisper,  *  Die ! '  When  she  fell  upon*  her  old 
entreaty  to  be  pardoned,  she  was  answered 
'  Die !  *  When  she  had  out>watched  and  out- 
suffered  the  long  night,  and  the  rising  sun 
flamed  into  the  sombre  room,  she  heard  it 
hailed  with,  *  Another  day  and  not  dead  I — 
Die!' 

"  Shut  up  in  the  deserted  mansion,  aloof 
from  all  mankind,  and  engaged  alone  iik  such 
a  struggle  without  any  respite,  it  came  to  this 
— that  either  he  must  die,  or  she.  He  knew 
it  very  well,  and  concentrated  his  strength 
against  her  feebleness.  Hours  upon  hours  he 
held  her  by  the  arm  when  her  arm  was  black 
where  he  held  it,  and  bade  her  Die ! 

"It  was  done,  upon  a  windy  morning  be- 
fore sunrise.  He  computed  die  time  to  be 
half-past  four ;  but  his  forgotten  watcb  had 
run  down,  and  he  could  not  he  sure.  Sha 
had  broken  away  from  him  in  the  night,  with 
loud  and  sudden  cries — the  first  of  that  kind 
to  which  she  had  g^ven  vent — and  he  had 
had  to  put  his  hands  over  her  mouth.  Since 
then,  she  had  been  quiet  in  the  comer  of  the 
paneling  where  she  had  sunk  down ;  and  he 
had  left  her,  and  had  gone  back  with  fail 
folded  arms  and  his  knitted  forehead  to  hii 
chair. 

"Paler  in  the  pale  light,  more  colorlcM 
than  ever  in  the  leaden  dawn,  he  sawhu*  com- 
ing, trailing  herself  along  the  floor  towards 
him—- a  white  wreck  of  hair,  and  dresa,  and 
wild  eyes,  pushing  itself  on  by  an  irresohita 
and  bending  hand. 

"  *  O,  forgive  me !  I  will  do  any  thing.  0| 
sir,  pray  tell  me  I  may  live ! ' 

"'Die!' 

"  *  Are  you  so  resolved  ?  Is  there  no  hope 
for  me  P ' 

"*l5ie!' 

"  Her  large  eyes  strained  themselves  with 
wonder  and  fear ;  wonder  and  fear  changed 
to  reproach ;  reproach  to  blank  nothing.  It 
was  done.  lie  was  not  at  first  so  sure  it  ^fis 
done,  but  that  the  morning  sun  was  hanging 
jewels  in  her  hair — he  saw  the  diamoodp 
emerald,  and  ruby,  glittering  among  it  in 
little  points,  as  he  stood  looking  down  at  her 
— when  he  lifted  her  and  laid  her  on  her  bed. 

"  She  was  soon  laid  in  the  ground.  And 
now  they  were  all  gone,  and  he  had  compen- 
sated himself  welL 

"  He  had  a  mind  to  traveL    Not  that  he 
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meant  to  waste  his  Money,  for  he  was  a 
pinching  man  and  liked  his  Money  dearly 
(liked  nothing  else,  indeed),  but,  that  he  had 
grown  tired  of  the  desolate  house  and  wished 
to  turn  his  back  upon  it  and  have  done  with 
it.  But,  the  house  was  worth  Money,  and 
Money  must  not  be  thrown  away.  He  deter- 
mined to  sell  it  before  he  went  That.it 
might  look  the  less  wretched  and  bring  a 
better  price,  he  hired  some  laborers  to  work 
in  the  overgrown  garden ;  to  cut  out  the  dead 
wood,  trim  the  ivy  that  drooped  in  heavy 
masses  over  the  windows  and  gables,  and 
clear  the  ^^•alks  in  which  the  weeds  were  grow- 
ing mid-leg  high. 

"  He  worked  himself  along  with  them, 
lie  worked  later  than  they  did,  and,  one 
evening  at  dusk,  was  left  working  alone,  with 
his  bill-hook  in  his  hand.  One  autumn  even- 
ing, when  the  Bride  was  five  weeks  dead. 

"  *  It  grows  too  dark  to  work  longer,'  he 
said  to  himself,  *  I  must  give  over  for  the 
night.' 

'  lie  detested  the  house  and  was  loath  to 
enter  it.  He  looked  at  the  dark  porch  wait- 
ing for  him  like  a  tomb,  and  felt  that  it  was 
an  accursed  house.  Near  to  the  porch,  and 
near  to  where  he  stood,  was  a  tree  whose 
branches  waved  before  the  old  bay-window  of 
the  Bride's  Chamber  where  it  had  been  done. 
The  tree  swung  .suddenly,  and  made  him 
start.  It  swung  again,  although  the  night 
was  still.  Looking  up  intt>  it,  he  saw  a  fig- 
ure among  the  branches. 

"  It  was  the  figure  of  a  young  man.  The 
face  looked  down,  as  his  looked  up;  the 
branches  cracked  and  swayed;  the  figure 
rapidly  descended,  and  slid  upon  its  feet 
oefore  him.  A  slender  yolith  of  about  her 
age,  with  long  light  brown  hair. 

"  *  What  thief  are  you  ?  *  he  said,  seizing 
the  youth  by  the  collar. 

"  The  young  man,  in  shaking  himself  free, 
swung  him  a  blow  with  his  arm  across  the 
face  and  throat.  They  closed,  but  the  young 
man  got  from  him  and  stepped  back,  crying, 
with  great  eagerness  and  horror,  *  Don't 
touch  me !  I  would  as  leave  be  touched  by 
the  Devil!' 

"  He  stood  still,  with  his  bill-hook  in  his 
hand,  looking  at  the  young  man.  For,  the 
young  man's  look  was  the  counterpart  of  her 
last  look,  and  he  had  not  expected  ever  .to 
see  that  again. 

"  *  I  am  no  thief    Even  if  I  were,  I  w^ould 
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not  have  a  coin  of  your  wealth,  if  it  would 
buy  me  the  Indies.    You  murderer ! ' 

"'What!' 

"  *  I  climbed  it,'  said  the  young  man,  point- 
ing up  into  the  tree,  *  for  the  first  tune,  nigh 
four  years  ago.  I  climbed  it,  to  look  at  her. 
I  saw  her.  I  spoke  to  her.  I  have  climbed 
it,  many  a  time,  to  watch  and  listen  for  her. 
I  was  a  boy,  hidden  among  its  leaves,  when 
firom  that  bay-window  she  gave  me  this ! ' 

*'He  showed  a  tress  of  flaxen  hair,  tied 
with  a  mourning  ribbon. 

"  *  Her  life,'  said  the  young  man, '  was  a 
life  of  mourning.  She  gave  me  this,  as  a 
token  of  it,  and  a  sign  that  she  was  dead  to 
every  one  but  you.  If  I  had  been  older,  if  I 
had  seen  her  sooner,  I  might  have  saved  her 
from  you.  But,  she  was  fast  in  the  web  ^hen^ 
I  first  climbed  the  tree,  and  what  could  I  d* 
then  to  break  it ! ' 

"In  saying  those '\irords,  he  burst  into  a  fit 
of  sobbing  and  crjing :  weakly  at  first,  then 
passionately. 

"  *  Murderer !  I  climbed  the  tree  on  the 
night  when  you  brought  her  back.  I  heard 
her,  fr'om  the  tree,  speak  of  the  Death-watch 
at  the  door.  I  was  three  times  in  the  tree 
while  you  were  shut  up  with  her,  slowly  kill- 
ing her.  I  saw  her,  from  the  tree,  lie  dead 
upon  her  bed.  I  have  watched  you,  fro:i^  the 
tree,  for  proofs  and  traces  of  your  guilt.  The 
manner  of  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  yet,  but  I 
will  pursue  you  until  you  have  rendered  up 
your  life  to  the  hangman.  You  shall  never, 
until  then,  be  rid  of  me.  I  loved  her!  I 
can  know  no  relenting  towards  you.  Mur- 
derer, I  loved  her ! ' 

"  The  youth  was  bare-headed,  his  hat.  hav^ 
ing  fiuttered  away  in  his  descent  from  the 
tree.  He  moved  towards  the  gate.  He  had 
to  pass — ^Him — to  get  to  it.  There  was 
breadth  for  two  old-fashioned  carriages 
abreast ;  and  the  youth's  abhorrence,  openly 
expressed  in  every  feature  of  his  face  and 
limb  of  his  body,  and  very  hard  to  bear,  had 
verge  enough  to  keep  itself  at  a  distance  in. 
He  (by  which  I  mean  the  other)  had  not 
stirred  hand  or  foot,  since  he  had  stood  still 
to  look  at  the  boy.  He  faced  round,  now,  to 
follow  him  with  his  eyes.  As  the  back  of  the 
bare  light-brown  head  was  turned  to  him,  he 
saw  a  red  curve  stretch  .from  hi^  hand  to  it 
He  knew,  before  he  threw  the  bill-book 
where  it  had  alighted— I  say,  had  alighted 
and  not,  would  alight ;  for,  to  his  clear  per 
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caption  the  thing  was  done  before  he  did  it 
It  clefl  the  head,  and  it  remained  there,  and 
the  boy  lay  on  his  face. 

**  Her  buried  the  body  in  the  night,  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  in 
the  morning,  he  worked  at  turning  up  all  the 
ground  near  the  tree,  and  hacking  and  hew* 
ing  at  the  neighboring  bushes  and  under- 
growth. Wlicn  the  laborers  came,  there  was 
nothing  suspicious,  and  nothing  was  suspected. 

**  But,  he  had,  in  a  moment,  defeated  all  his 
precautions,  and  destroyed  the  triumph  of  the 
scheme  he  had  so  long  concerted,  and  so 
successfully  worked  out.  He  had  got  rid  of 
the  Bride,  and  had  acquired  her  fortune  with- 
out endangering  his  life ;  but  now,  for  a  death 
by  which  he  had  gained  nothing,  he  had  erer^ 
more  to  Utc  with  a  rope  aroimd  his  neck. 

^  Beyond  this,  he  was  chained  to  the  house 
of  gloom  and  horror,  which  he  could  not 
endure.  Being  afraid  to  sell  it  or  to  quit  it, 
lest  discovery  should  be  made,  he  was  forced 
to  live  in  it.  He  hired  two  old  people,  man 
and  wife,  for  his  servants ;  and  dwelt  in  it, 
and  dreaded  it.  His  great  difficulty,  for  a 
long  time,  was  the  garden.  Whether  he 
should  keep  it  trim,  whether  he  should  suffer 
it  to  fall  into  its  former  state  of  neglect,  what 
would  be  the  least  likely  way  of  attracting 
attention  to  it  P 

'*  He  took  the  middle  course  of  gardening, 
himself,  in  his  evening  leisure,  and  of  then 
calling  the  old  serving-man  to  help  huni  ^^^ 
of  never  letting  him  work  there  alone.  And 
he  made  himself  an  arbor  over  against  the 
tree,  where  he  could  sit  and  see  that  it  was 
safe. 

"At  the  seasons  changed,  and  the  tree 
changed,  his  mind  perceived  dangers  that 
were  always  changing.  In  the  leafy  time,  he 
perceived  that  the  upper  boughs  were  grow- 
ing into  the  form  of  the  young  man — that 
they  made  the  shape  of  him  exactly,  sitting 
in  a  forked  branch  swinging  in  the  wind,  hi 
the  time  of  the  falling  leaves,  he  perceived 
that  they  came  down  from  the  tree,  forming 
tell-tale  letters  on  the  path,  or  that  they  had 
a  tendency  to  heap  themselves  into  a  church- 
yard-mound above  the  grave.  In  the  winter, 
when  the  tree  was  bare,  he  perceived  that  the 
boughs  swung  at  him  the  ghost  of  the  blow 
the  young  man  had  given,  and  that  they 
threatened  him  openly.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  sap  was  mounting  in  the  trunk,  he  asked 
himtel^  were  the  dried-up  particles  of  blood 
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mounting  with  it :  to  -fnake  out  more  obvi- 
ously this  year  than  last,  the  leaf-acreened 
figure  of  the  young  man,  swinging '  in  the 
wind? 

**  However,  he  tamed  his  Money  oirer  md 
over,  and  still  over.  He  .was  in  the  daik 
trade,  the  gold-dust  trade,  and  most  secret 
trades  that  yielded  great  returns.  In  tea 
years,  he  had  turned  his  Money  OTer»  so  many 
times,  .that  the  traders  and  shippers  who  had 
dealings  with  him,  absolutely  did  not  lie — Ar 
once — when  they  declared  that  he  bad  in-, 
creased  his  fortune^  Twelve  Hundred  Per 
Cent 

<'He  possessed  his  riches  one  hundrni 
years  ago,  when  people  could' be  lost  easily. 
He  had  heard  who  the  youth  was,  from  hear- 
ing of  the  search  that  was  made  after  him; 
but,  it  died  away,  and  the  youth  was  ib^ 
gotten. 

"  The  annual  round  of  changes  in  the  ties 
had  been  repeated  ten  times  since  the  night 
of  the  burial  at  its  loot,  when  there  was  a 
great  thunder-storm  over  this  plaoe.  It  broke 
at  midnight,  and  raged  until  morning.  The 
first  intelligence  he  heard  from  hia  old  serf^ 
ing-man  that  morning,  was,  that  the  tree  had 
been  struck  by  Lightning. 

"It  had  been  riyen  down  the  stem,  in  a 
very  surprising  manner,  and  the  atem  lay  in 
two  blighted  shafts :  one  resting  against  the 
house,  and  one  agijinst  a  portion  of  the  qU 
red  garden-wall  in  which  iu  fall  had  madea 
gap.  The  fissure  went  "down  the  tiee*  to  a 
little  above  the  earth,  and  there  stopped. 
There  was  great  curiosity  to  see  the  tree^ 
and,  with  most  of  his  former  fears  reme^ 
he  sat  in  his  arfaor^-^rown  quite  an  old 
— ^watching  the  people  who  came  to  see  it. 

**  They  quickly  began  to  come,  in  such 
gerous  numbers,  that  he  closed  his  garden- 
gate  and  refused  to  admit  any  more.  Bnty 
there  were  certain  men  of  science  who  trav- 
elled  from  a  distance  to  examine  the  ttee^ 
and,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  let  them  in — ^Blfglit 
and  Murrain  on  them,  let  them  in  I 

**  They  wanted  to  dig  up  the  ruin  by  the 
roots,  and  closely  examine  it,  and  the  eartfi 
about  it  Never,  while  he  lived!  They 
oflbred  money  fbr  it  They !  Men  of  adenoe^ 
whom  he  could  have  bought  by  the  grosi^ 
with  a  scratch  of  his  pen  t  lie  showed  them 
the  garden-gate  agsin,  add  locked  and  baned 
it 

''But; they  were  bent  on  doing  what  they 
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wanted  to  do,  and  they  bribed  the  old  serv- 
ing-man— a  thankless  wretch  who  regularly 
complained  when  he  received  his  wage8|  of 
being  underpaid — and  tliey  stole  into  the 
garden  by  night  with  their  lanterns,  picks, 
and  shovels,  and  fell  to  at  the  tree.  He  was 
King  in  a  turret-room  on  the  other  ride  of 
the  house  (the  Bride's  Chamber  had  been 
unoccupied  ever  since),  but  he -soon  dreamed 
of  picks  and  shovels,  and  got  up. 

"  He  came  to  an  upper  window  on  that 
side,  whence  he  could  see  their  lanterns,  and 
them,  and  the  loose  earth  in  a  heap  which  he 
had  himself  disturbed  and  put  back,  when  it 
w^s  last  turned  to  the  air.  It  was  found! 
They  had  that  minute  lighted  on  it  They 
were  all  bending  over  it.  One  of  them  said, 
*  The  skull  is  fractured ; '  and  another, '  See 
here  the  bones  ;  *  and  another,  *  See  here  are 
clothes ; '  and  then  the  first  struck  in  again, 
and  said, '  A  rusty  bill-hook  I ' 

"He  became  sensible,  next  day,  that  he 
was  already  put  under  a  strict  watch,  and 
that  he  could  go  nowhere  without  being  fol- 
lowed. Before  a  week  was  out,  he  was  taken 
and  laid  in  hold.  The  ciicumstanoes  were 
gradually  pieced  together  against  him,  with 
a  desperate  malignity,  and  an  appalling  inge- 
nuity. But,  see  the  justice  of  men,  and  how 
it  was  extended  to  him !  He  was  further  ao- 
cused  of  having  poisoned  that  girl  in  the 
Bride's  Chamber.  He,  who  had  carefully  and 
expressly  avoided  imperilling  a  hair  of  his 
head  for  her,  and  who  had  seen  her  die  of 
her  own  incapacity ! 

"  There  was  doubt  for  which*  of  the  two 
murders  he  should  be  first  tried;  but,  the 
real  one  was  chosen,  and  he. was  foimd  Guilty 
and  cast  for  Death.  Bloodthirsty  wretches ! 
They  would  have  made  him  Guilty  of  any- 
thing, so  set  they  were  upon  havmg  his  life. 

"  His  money  could  do  nothing  to  save  him, 
and  he  was  hanged.  /  am  He,  and  I  was 
hanged  tit  Lancaster  Castle  with  my  face  to 
tlie  wall,  a  hundred  years  ago ! " 

At  this  terrific  announcement,  Mr.  Good- 
child  tried  to  rise  and  cry  out.  But,  the  two 
fiery  lines  extending  from  the  old  man's  eyes 
to  his  own,  kept  him  down,  and  he  could  not 
utter  a  sound.  His  sense  of  hearing,  howeyer, 
was  acute,  and  he  could  hear  the  clock  strike 
Two.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  the  ck)ck 
strike  Two,  than  he  saw  heSan  him  Two  old 
men! 

Two. 


Tiff 

The  eyes  of  each,  connected  with  his  eyes 
by  two  films  of  fire :  each,  exactly  like  the 
other :  each  addressing  him  at  precisely  one 
•and  the  same  instant:  each,  gnashing  the 
same  teeth  in  the  same  head,  with  the  sitme 
twitched  nostril  above  them,  and  the  same 
suffused  expression  around  it  Two  old  men^ 
Differing  in  nothing,  equally  distinct  to  the 
sight,  the  copy  no  fainter  than  the  original, 
the  second  as  real  as  the  first 

**  At*  what  time,**  said  the  Two  old  men« 
«  did  you  arrive  at  the  door  below  P  " 

"  At  six." 

*'  And  there  were  Six  old  men  upon  the 
stairs !  ** 

Mr.  Ooodchild  having  wiped  the  p^mpira- 
tion  from  his  brow,  or  tried  to  do  it,  the  Two 
old  men  proceeded  in  one  voice,  and  in  the 
smgular  number: 

^  I  had  been  anatomized,  but  had  not  yet 
had  my  skeleton  put  together  and  re-hung  on 
an  iron  hook,  when  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  the  Bride's  Chamber  was  haunted.  It 
VHU  haupted,  and  I  was  there. 

"  We  were  there.  She  and  I  were  there* 
I,  in  the  chair  upon  the  hearth ;  she  a  white 
wreck  again,  trailing  itself  towards  me  on  the 
fioor.  But,  I  was  the  speaker  no  morew  She 
was  the  sole  speaker  now,  and  the  one  word 
that  she  said  to  me  from  midnight  until  dawn 
was,  •  Live ! '    . 

'<The  youth  was  there,  likewise.  In  ihfe 
tree  outside  the  window.  *  Coming  and  gomg 
in  the  moonlight,  as  the  free  bent  and  gave* 
He  has, ever  since, been  there;  peeping  in 
at  me  in  my  torment;  revealing  to  me  by 
snatches,  in  the  pale  lights  and  slatey 
shadows  where  he  comes  and  goes,  bare- 
headed— a  bill-hook,  standing  edgewise  in  hit 
hair. 

**  In  the  Bride's  Chamber,  every  night  from 
midnight  until  dawn— one  month  in  the  year 
excepted,  as  I  am  gou3g  to  tell  you — he  hides 
in  the  tree,  and  she  comes  towards  me  on  the 
floor;  always  approaching;  never  coming 
nearer;  always  visiUe  as  if  by  moonlight 
whether  the  moon  shines  or  no :  always  say« 
ing,  from  midnight  until  dawn,  her  one  word, 
*Livel' 

"  But,  in  the  month  wherein  I  was  farced 
out  of  this  Hfe— this  present  month  of  thirty 
day*— the  Bride's  Chamber  is  empty  and 
quiet  Not  so  my  old  dungeon.  Not  so  the 
rooma  where  I  was  restless  and  afraid,  ten 
yetn.    Both  are  fitfully  haanted  then.    At 
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One  in  the  morning,  I  am  what  you  saw  me 
when  the  clock  struck  that  hour — One  old 
man.  At  Two  in  the  morning,  I  am  Two  old 
men.  At  Three,  I  am  Three.  By  Twelve  at 
noorf,  I  am  twelve  old  men,  One  for  every 
hundred  per  cent  of  old  gain.  Every  one  of 
the  Twelve,  with  Twelve  times  my  old  power 
of  sufiering  and  agony.  From  that  hour 
until  Twelve  at  night,  I,  Twelve  old  men  in 
anguish  and  fearful  foreboding,  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  executioner.  At  Twelve  at 
night,  I,  Twelve  old  men,  turned  off  swing 
invisible  outside  Lancaster  Castle,  with  Twelve 
faces  to  the  wall ! 

<<When  the  Bride's  Chamber  was  first 
haunted,  it  was  known  to  me  that  this  pun- 
ishment would  never  cease,  until  I  could  make 
its  nature,  and  my  stor>',  known  to  two  living 
men  together.  I  waited  for  the  coming  of 
two  living  men  together  into  the  Bride's 
Chamber,  years  upon  years.  It  was  infused 
into  my  knowledge  (of  the  means  I  am  igno- 
rant) that  if  two  living  men,  with  their  eyes 
open,  could  be  in  the  Bride's  Chamber  at  One 
in  the  morning,  they  would  see  me  sitting  in 
my  chair. 

''  At  length,  the  whispers  that  the  room 
was  spiritually  troubled,  brought  two  men  to 
try  the  adventure.  I  was  scarcely  struck 
upon  the  hearth  at  midnight  (I  came  there 
as'  if  the  Lightning  blasted  me  into  being) 
when  1  heeu'd  them  ascending  the  stairs. 
Next,  I  saw  them  enter.  One  of  them  was  a 
bold,  gay,  active  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
some  five  and  forty  years  of  age ;  the  other, 
a  dozen  years  younger.  They  brought  pro- 
visions with  them  in  a  basket,  and  bottles. 
A  young  woman  accompanied  them,  with 
wood  and  coals  for  the  lighting  of  the  fire. 
When  she  had  lighted  it,  the  bold,  gay,  active 
man  accompanied  her  along  the  gallery  out- 
aide  the  room,  to  see  her  safely  down  the 
atair-case,  and  came  back  laughing. 

^  He  locked  the  door,  examined  the  cham- 
ber, put  out  the  contents  of  the  basket  on 
the  table  before  the  fire^ — little  recking  of  me 
in  my  appointed  station  on  the  hearth,  close 
to  him — and  filled  the  glasses,  and  ate  and 
drank.  His  companitm  did  the  same,  and 
was  as  cheerful  and  confident  as  he :  though 
he  was  the  leader.  When  they  had  su])ped 
they  laid  pistols  on  the  table,  turned  to  the 
fire,  and  began  to  smoke  their  pipes  of  foreign 
make. 
"  They  had  travelled  together,  and  had 
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been  much  together,  and  had  an  abnndantt 
of  subjects  in  common.  Li  the  midst  of  their 
talking  and  laughing,  the  younger  man  made 
V  reference  to  the  leader's  being  alwaya  readj 
for  any  adventure ;  that  one,  or  any  other 
He  replied  in  these  words ; 

"  *  Not  quite  so,  Dick ;  if  I  am  afiraid  of 
nothing  else,  I  am  afiraid  of  myself.' 

"  His  companion  seeming  to  grow  a  httb 
dull,  asked  him,  in  what  aeoae  ?     How  P 

" '  Why,  thus,'  he  returned.  «  Here  n  a 
Ghost  to  be  disproved.  Well!  I  caooot 
answer  for  what  my  &ncy  might  do  if  I  weie 
alone  here,  or  what  tricks  my  aenaet  mi^ 
play  with  me  if  they  had  me  to  themaelvei. 
But,  in  company  with  another  man,  and  aa- 
pecially  with  you,  Dick,  I  would  conaent  to 
outface  all  the  Ghosts  that  were  ever  toki  of 
in  the  universe.' 

** '  I  had  not  the  vanity  to  aoppoae  that  I 
was  of  so  much  importance  to-night,'  aaad  the 
other. 

'*  *  Of  so  much,'  rejoined  the  leader,  mon 
seriously  than  he  had  spoken  yet,  *  that  I 
would,  for  the  reason  1  have  given,  on  no  ac- 
count have  undertaken  to  pass  the  night  heie 
alone."  • 

'*  It  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  One. 
The  head  of  the  younger  man  had  drooped 
when  he  made  his  last  remark,  and  it  drooped 
lower  now. 

"<Keep  awake,  Dick!'  said  the  leader, 
gaily.    '  The  small  hours  are  the  worst.' 
"  He  tried,  but  his  head  drooped  again. 
"^Dick!'    urged    the    leader.       'Keep 
awake ! '        * 

"'I  can't,'  he  indistinctly  muttered.  *1 
don't  know  what  strange  influence  is  stealinc 
over  me.    I  can't.' 

**  His  companion  looked  at  him  with  a  sud- 
den horror,  and  I,  in  my  different  way,  felt  a 
new  horror  also ;  for  it  was  on  the  stroke  of 
One,  and  I  felt  that  the  second  watcher  WM 
)'ielding  to  me,  andrthat  the  curse  was  upon 
me  that  I  must  send  him  to  sleep« 

"'Get  up  and  walk,  Dick!'?  cried  the 
leader.    " « Try ! '" 

*'It  was  in  vain  to  go  behind  the  shun* 
berer's  chair  and  shake  him.  One  o'clock 
sounded,  and  I  was  present  to  the  elder  man, 
and  he  stood  transfixed  before  me. 

"  To  him  alone,  I  was  obliged  to  relate  my 
story,  without  hope  of  benefit.  To  him  akme^ 
I  was  an  awful  phantom  making  a  quite 
useless  ^confession.    I  foresee  it  will  ever  be 
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the  same.  The  two  living  men  together  will 
never  come  to  release  me.  When  I  appear, 
the  senses  of  one  of  the  two  will  be  loisked 
in  sleep ;  he  will  neither  see  nor  hear  me ;  my 
communication  will  ever  be  made  to  a  solitary 
listener,  and  will  ever  be  unserviceable.  Woe ! 
Woe!    Woe!" 

As  the  Two  old  men,  with  these  words, 
wrung  their  hands,  it  6hot  into  Mr.  Good- 
child's  mind  that  he  was  in  the  terrible 
situation  of  being  virtually  alone  with  the 
spectre,  and  that  Mr.  Idle's  immoveability 
was  explained  by  his  having  been  charmed 
asleep  at  One  o'clock.  In  the  terror  of  this 
sudden  discovery  which  produced  an  inde- 
scribable dread,  he  struggled  so  hard  to  get 
free  from  the  four  fiery  threads,  that  he 
snapped  them,  after  he  had  pulled  them  out  to 
a  great  width.  Being  then  out  of  bonds,  he 
caught  up  Mr.  Idle  from  the  sofa  and  rushed 
down  stairs  with  him. 

"What  are  you  about,  Francis?"  demanded 
Mr.  Idle.  "  My  bedroom  is  not  down  here. 
What  the  deuce  are  you  carrying  me  at  all 
for  ?  I  can  walk  with  a  stick  now.  I  don't 
want  to  be  carried.    Put  me  down." 

Mr.  Goodchild  put  him  down  in  the  old 
hall,  and  looked  aboiit  him  wildly. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  Idiotically  plung- 
ing at  your  own  sex,  and  rescuing  them  or 
perishing  in  the  attempt?"  asked  Mr.  Idle, 
in  a  highly  petulant  state. 

"The  One  old  man!"  cried  Mr. Goodchild, 
distractedly, — "  and  the  Two  old  men ! " 

Mr.  Idle  deigned  no  other  reply  than  "The 
One  old  woman,  I  think  you  mean,"  as  he 
began  hobbling  his  way  back  up  the  stair-case, 
with  the*  assistance  of  its  broad  balustrade. 
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"  I  assure  you,  Tom,"  began  Mr.  Goodchild, 
attending  at  his  side,  "that  since  you  fell 
asleep        " 

"  €k>me,  I  like  that ! "  said  Thomas  Idle, 
" I  haven't  closed  an  eye! " 

With  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  disgraceful  action  of  going  to 
sleep  out  of  bed,  which  is  the  lot  of  all  man-- 
kind,  Mr.  Idle  persisted  in  this  declaration. 
The  same  peculiar  sensitiveness  impelled 
Mr.  Goodchild,  on  being  taxed  with  the  same 
crime,  to  repudiate  it  with  honorable  resent- 
ment The  settlement  of  the  question  of  The 
One  old  man  and  The  Two  old  men  was 
thus  presently  complicated,  and  soon  made 
quite  impracticable.  Mr.  Idle  said  it  was  all 
Bride-cake,  and  fragments,  newly  arranged,  of 
things  seen  and  thought  about  in  the  day. 
Mr.  Goodchild  said  how  could  that  be,  when 
he, hadn't  been  asleep,  and  what  ri^^t  oould 
Mr.  Idle  have  to  say  so,  who  had  been 
asleep?  Mr.  Idle  said  he  had  never  been 
asleep,  and  never  did  go  to  sleep,  and  that 
Mr.  Goodchild,  as  a  general  rule,  was  always 
asleep.  They  consequently  parted  for  the 
rest  of  the  night,  at  their  bedroom  doors,  a 
little  rufiBed.  Mr.  Goodchild's  -last  words 
were,  that  he  had  had,  in  that  real  and  tan- 
gible I  old  sitting-room  of  that  real  and  tan- 
gible old  Inn  (he  supposed  Mr.  Idle  denied 
its  existence  ?),  every  sensation  and  experi- 
ence, the  present  record  of  which  is  now 
within  a  line  or  two  of  completion  j  and 
that  he  would  write  it  out  and  pAnt  it  every 
word.  Mr.  Idle  returned  that  he  might  if 
he  liked — and  he  did  like,  and  has  now 
done  it. 


Charles    I.'s    Vow   to   bbstorb    Chuboh 

Lands. — The  late  William  Upcott,  in  his  pri- 
vately printed  catalogue  of  his  valuable  M.8. 
collections,  gives  the  title  of  a  remarkable  paper 
written  by  Charles  I.,  of  which  he  had  a  tran- 
script, but  does  not  mention  the  .source  from 
whence  he  derived  it  It  consists  of  a  vow 
made  by  that  monarch  at  Oxford  in  1646,  to  Uie 
efifect  that,  if  God  restored  him  to  his  throne, 
|ie  would  restore  all  impropriations  to  the 
church,  and  give  back  to  every  see  and  capitu- 
lar body  the  rents  which  had  been  unjustly 
transferred  from  them  to  the  crown. 

In  Upcott's  sale  catalogue,  June  22, 1846, 1 
find  no  entry  of  this  document.    Can  any  one 
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inform  me  into  whoee  hands  It  pMsed,  or  fix)iii 
what  source  Upcott  originaDy  obtained  his 
transcript  ? ' 

[This  important  doooment  is  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  Robert  Kelson's  Addrett  to  Ptr» 
iont  of  Quality  and  Ettate,  1716,  and  in 
Spelman's  Hittory  of  Sacrilege,  p.  170.,  edit 
1846.  It  is  omitted  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
latter  work,  1698.]— JVb^t  and  Queriei. 


Wbbi  shall  I  find  the  little  poem  oommene* 
ing 

<*  When  in  Golconda's  mime  I  Ikj." 

— JVo(ef  and  Queriei, 
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ARISE   TE,  AND   DEPART. — THE   RURAL   LIFE. 


ARISE  Y£.  AND  DEPART. 


stony 


Arise  yci,  and  depart ;  for  this  is  not  your  rest — 

Jlicak,  ii.  10. 

Arise  ye,  and  depart;  for  never  more 
Can  shine  the  sun  upon  the  darkened  clond. 

Can  Life  her  Ishmael,  lost  Hope,  restore 
Unto  the  soul  7    That  soul  like  Hagar  bowed 
And  g&xing  o*er  the  waste;   weaving   her 
shroud 

From  out  the  sorrow  hived  within  her  breast; 
She  lists  to  murmurs,  uttered  not  aloud. 

To  the  wing-music  of  an  angel  guest — 

**  Arise  yc,  and  depart;  for  this  is  not  your 
.    rest." 

Arise  ye,  and  depart;  yon  setting  sun 

Casts  leng^thenea  shadows  down  the 
way; 
The  shattered  sunbeams,  angels  one  by  one 

Are  stealing;  leaves  are  blushing  o'er  decay; 

And  Ocean  moans  his  broken-hearted  lay 
In  Nature's  ear;  and  Nature,  worn,  opprest. 

With  hearing  all  her  wayward  children  pray 
To  her,  but  syllables  that  high  behest — 
'*  Arise  ye,  and  depart;  for  this  is  not  your 
rest.'* 

Arise  ye,  and  depart;  all  pteeped  in  light. 
That  heaven-promised  land  lies  fkr  before; 

The  cloud  by  day,  the  pillared  fire  by  night. 
Shall  beacon  onward  to  that  distant  shore  : 
There  every  hope  lost  from  the  earthly  store. 

And  wildly  mourned,  is  garnered  to  the  breast. 
And  from  the  Tree  of  Life  can  fall  no  more 

A  withered  leaf,    Wayworn  and  oare-opprest, 

**  Arise  ye,  and  depart;  for  this  is  not  your 
rest." 

— Chamber t*  Journal, 


A  BADXN-BADKN  KPIOKAX. 

(From  a  window-pane  of  the  Hotel  Sans-SonoL) 
<*  Venei  ici,  sans  souci.    Vous 
Partirez  d'ici,  sans  six  sous 
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son  BADBN-BADBir  TRAXSLATIOITS. 

(From  a  window-pane  of  the  Hotel  Lazy- Alley.) 
<*  You  come  to  this  city,  plumed  with  felicity. 
You'll  flutter  from  this  city,  plucked  to  men- 
dicity !  " 
Or— 

*<  With  plenty  of  tin,  purse-proud  yon  come  in. 
Tou'U  go  a  sad  ninkum  from  out-go  of  in- 
come! 
Or— 

*<  Not  a  bit  pensive,  you  come  here  ezpensiTO. 

Soon  you'll  go  henoe,  with  a^-^ n  the 

expeme!  " 

Here  I'll  stop;  and  leave  this  almost  impossi- 
bility of  English  rendering  to  his  highness  the 
Grand  Duke  Johann  Gottfried  von  Saxe-Bruni- 
gen;  to  whom  also  I  commend,  fbr  the  ears  of 
his  littU  pitchers,— •«  Tdn  the  »-t-il  ote  U 
toux?  "    Touchstone. — IBoiton  Pott, 


THE  RURAL  LIFE. 

BT  JOHM  riSHEE  MUBKAT, 

Yb  who  would  serve  the  rural  life. 

Forswear 
Contentions  wearisome— life's  wear  and  taftr. 
Town-bred  ambitions — thoughts  of  gain  or  lofl 

Of- worldly  dross; 
All  wild  unreasonable  hopes  of  thine. 

Straightway  resign; 
Satisfied  in  these  meidows  to  poflsees. 
Like  innocent  little  children,  happinees; 
All  debts  of  hope  deferred,  or  wealth's  Innrnew, 
Glad  to  compound  and  liquidate  for — ^Pkaoc! 

Ye  who  would  serve  the  rural  lilb. 

Forbear 
To  trust  implicitly  in  man-made  Uws, 
Nor  urge  the  justice  of  the  justest  oaoBe 

Too  far. 
Thou,  rather,  lovinf^-kindnees  ever  etriTe 

To  keep  alive. 
Annoyances  and  trespasNS  ifft7/  be. 
Which  'twere  as  well  thou  didst  not  choam  Ii 

By  gentle  bearing  prove  thy  gentle  blood— 
Shine,  thou,  the  mirror  of  good  neighbo^ood. 

Ye  who  would  serve  the  mral  lift. 

Take  oare, 
Whate'er  thy  duty,  be  that  duty  done. 
Nor  shun  it,  if  thyself  thou  wooldat  not  dmn. 

Easy— Not  thee! 
At  ease,  and  sloth  Ail — indolent  and  firet, 

God  will  not  let  man  be! 
Up,  and  be  doing,  then — the  wildemeas 
Invites  thy  hand  to  conquer  and  to  Umb; 
Deserts  are  but  the  earth  at  liberty—- 
'Twas  Chaos  when  the  universe  waa  firet! 

Ye  who  would  serve  the  rural  lift. 

Declare 
Th*  eternal  truth  of  nature,  and  be  ftae 
Of  old  simplicity.    With  revereaoe  atore        • 

Unwritten  lore. 
Lo!  the  First  Cause,  benevolent  and 

In  all  we  contemplate. 
Nor  let  seclusion  dull  the  social  mind,     * 
For  friends  estranged  are  kin  to  fUenda 

kind; 
Be  sedulous  of  hospitable  cares. 
Angels  have  thus  bieen  cherished  unawareal 

Ye  who  would  serve  the  rural  lift, 

Despur 
Of  finding  heaven  on  earth— days  void  of 
Exemption  from  the  miseries  of  lift, 

And  unsought  strift. 
Thy  heaven  on  earth  is  but  a  heaTen  of  elaj. 

Passing  away. 
Tenant  at  will  of  evaneecent  hoars, 
Joys  unsubstantial,  transitory  powers; 
Steward  of  these  lands,  and  of  this  lift  of  tUat^ 
Commanded  to  improve  and  to  resign  * 
-^Chambert*  Journal, 


THE  BECENT  HISTORY  OP  BOYPT, 


From  The  SaturdAy  Reyiew. 
THE    RECENT  HISTORY  OF    EGYPT. 

Egypt  exhibits  far  more  conspicuously 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
the  process  of  that  resuscitation  and  trans- 
formation which  it  is  the  policy  and  interest 
of  Western  Europe  to  promote  in  the  East. 
It  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  security 
guaranteed  by  the  Great  Powers  for  sixteen 
years ;  and  it  has  been  goTemed  by  two  yery 
remarkable  men.  Mahomet  All,  at  an  early 
j)eriod  of  his  career,  imported  into  the  Gtev- 
ernment  of  the  country  many  of  the  notions 
which  he  knew  to  prevail  in  the  West.  He 
commenced  great  public  works  with  a  view 
to  oj)en  or  facilitate  communication;  he 
placed  the  whole  management  of  the  land 
under  a  uniform  administration ;  he  founded 
a  regular  system  of  primary  and  advanced 
education;  and  he  established  a  standing 
army  of  natives.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
grandson,  entirely  unworthy  of  him— a  mere, 
selfish,  indolent,  Oriental  despot.  But,  hap- 
])ily  for  Egypt,  Abbas  Pacha  died  early,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Ssud  Pacha,  the 
pr(»sent  \'iceroy.  An  account  of  what  S^d 
Pacha  has  already  done  during  the  few  years 
of  his  reign,  has  lately  been  published  by  M. 
Paul  Merruau  j  and  although  it  is  perhaps 
slightly  colored  by  the  prepossessions  of  the 
writer,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  cf  the 
Suez  Canal,  yet  its  substantial  accuracy  is,  we 
believe,  indisputable ;  and  the  picture  pre- 
sented of  tlie  good  lying  vnthih  the  power  of 
a  single  wise  and  honest  ruler  to  achieve  is 
well  .worth  examining.  We  will  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  general  direction  in 
which  Said  Pacha  has  worked,  and  the  gen- 
eral results  which  have  followed  his  exertions. 

His  first  task  was  to  centralize  the  civil  au- 
thority. It  is  the  great  source^f  the  Sultan's 
weakness  that  his  lieutenants  are  almost  in- 
dependent of  him,  and  govern,  rob,  and  mal- 
treat their  provinces  after  their  pleasure.  In 
Egypt,  there  were  in  the  same  way  governors 
of  provinces  who  were  permitted  to  rule  as 
they  pleased,  provided  they  paid  to  the  vice- 
regal treasury  their  .quota  of  tribute.  Said 
Pacha  entirely  suppressed  them,  and  substi- 
tuted what  M.  Morruau  calls  prefects  of  de- 
partments— the  distinction  between  them  and 
the  oid  governors  of  provinces  being,  we  pre- 
sume, that  the  former  are  only  the  agents  of 
the  supreme  government.  Said  Pacha  at 
the  same   time   re-organized   the   system  of 
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military  conscription.  The  recruits  w^re  for- 
merly compelled  to  serve  for  life.  Now  every 
male  in  Egypt  is  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army  for  one  year ;  and  there  are  no  exemp- 
tions. The  chiefe  of  the  villages  had  a  pre- 
scriptive claim  to  exempt  their  children,  but 
Said  Pacha  would  admit  of  no  inequality  in 
this  respect,  aiCd  by  the  display  of  some  nec- 
essary severity  he  carried  his  point  The 
amount  of  the  standing  army  is  astonishingly 
small,  as  it  only  nunbers  12,000  men.  But 
the  geography  of  the  country  is  in  their  favor, 
for  the  main  body  is  quartered  in  an  entrenched 
camp  near  a  central  station  ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  telegraph,  the  railway,  and  the  river, 
the  men  can  easily  be  moved  to  any  spot 
where  their  presence  may  be  required. 

Said  Pacha  also  introduced  a  great  change 
in  the  tenure  of  property  and  the  method  of 
collecting  the  taxes.  His  father  declared 
himself  by  a  sudden  edict,  sole  proprietor  of 
the  land,  giving  the  former  proprietors  a  pe- 
cuniary compensation  equivalent  to  their 
yearly  receipts.  His  object  was,  to  be  able  to 
determine  at  his  pleasure  the  extent  and  sit- 
uation of  the  districts  which  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  production  of  the  articles  which 
his  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the  Euro- 
pean markets  suggested  would  be  most  in 
demand.  The  fellahs  paid  in  kind ;  and  the 
pressure  of  taxation  was  so  heavy  that  not 
only  were  they  reduced  to  the  minimum  of 
subsistence,  but  they  were  deeply  in  debt  to 
the  Government.  Said  Pacha  has  entirely 
abandoned  all  attempts  to  determine  the 
naiure  and  extent  of  the  crops  to  be  culti- 
vated ;  he  has  given  to  the  cultivators  not 
the  absolute  ownership,  but  the  usufruct  of 
the  soil ;  he  has  remitted  all  existing  debts ; 
he  has  ordered  all  taxes  to  be  paid  in  coin ; 
and,  in  order  to  promote  the  industry  of  in- 
dividuals, he  has  abolished  the  old  system  by 
which  each  village  was  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  vriiole  sum  levied  on  it ;  and 
now  every  cultivator  is  separately  liable,  and 
has  only  to  pay  his  own  individual  contingent. 
The  ^^ceroy  has  also  taken  every  means  of 
opening  the  intemhl  trade  of  the  country. 
The  cities  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
very  heavy  octroy  on  all  goods  brought  into 
them,  and  this  octroy  wfts  let  out  to  con- 
tractors, who  had  the  goods  brought  into  the 
city,  and  then  seized  on  them  altogether,  im- 
less  then:  owne^  would  pay  a  certain  simi  in 
excess  of  the  legal  duty.    Said  Pacha  has 
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entirely  done  away  with  all  payments  on  the 
the  introduction  of  merchandize  into  the 
cities.  Foreign  merchants,  also,  are  now  al- 
lowed to  purchase  directly  from  the  pro- 
ducers; and  all  attempts  at  establishing  a 
monopoly  of  carriage,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
of  the  cultivators  from  enjoying  a  ready 
access  to  a  market  are  steadily  discouraged. 
Trade  is  being  rapidly  developed ;  and  it  is 
found  that  the  Egyptians  make  excellent 
traders.  The  natives  beat  the  Europeans. 
Directly  they  are  allowed  to  develop  their 
energies,  and  a  good  Government  permits 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  they  show  the 
superiority  which  is  given  them  by  tlieir 
greater  sobriety,  and  economy,  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

The  short  reign  of  the  Viceroy  has  also 
been  marked  by  the  execution  of  great  public 
undertakings.  The  greatest  of  these  has 
been  the  cleansing  of  the  Mabmoudieh  Canal, 
which  is  the  main  channel  of  communication 
between  the  upper  districts  and  Alexandria; 
It  was  constructed  in  1819;  but,  even  in  the 
latter  years  of  Mahomet  Ali,  its  utility  prom- 
ised to  be  speedily  at  an  end,  owing  to  the 
rapid  accretion  of  deposits  left  by  the  water 
of  the  Nile  which  feeds  it.  When  Said  Pacha 
succeeded  his  nephew,  the  deposits  had  at- 
tained such  a  height  that  the  exact  length  of 
time  during  which  the  canal  would  be  avail- 
able  was  easily  calculable.  The  Viceroy  was 
not  a  man  to  do  a  thing  by  halves.  lie  de- 
termined that  the  whole  canal  should  be 
cleansed  within  a  month.  lie  directed  an 
engineer  to  estimate  the  number  of  men  re- 
quired. The  estimate  was  fixed  at  67,0(K). 
Orders  were  instantly  sent  to  the  Provinces, 
and  portions  of  the  work  assigned  to  different 
districts.  It  was  announced  that  when  this 
portion  was  completed,  the  men  of  that 
district  should  be  at  liberty  to  return  home. 
This  acted  as  a  premium  on  despatch,  and 
the  Provinces  sent  nearly  double  the  number 
required.  Adequate  supplies  of  food  were 
provided,  and  physicians  were  sent  to  watch 
over  the  health  of  the  workmen-^two  meas- 
ures that  showed,  as  much  perhaps  as  any- 
things  that  Egypt  was  under  a  new  rigime. 
The  canal  was  cleansed  in  twenty-two  da}'s; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  road  was 
formed  with  the  mud  taken  out  of  the  bed. 
The  railway  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  being  con- 
structed in  much  the  same  way,  the  Viceroy 
being  bent  on  having  it  finished  in  the  least 
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possible  time,  and  having  furnished  the  con- 
tractor with  thrice  the  number  of  men  he 
asked  for.  Other  plans  of  minor  importance 
&re  also  being  executed,  or  are  already  in 
operation.  A  service  of  steam-vessels  is  to  be 
established  for  the  coaBting-trade  of  the  Ked 
Sea*;  and  a  Steam-tug  Company  has  been 
formed,  and  allowed  to  begin  its  operations 
with  a  concession  highly  favorable  to  the  ad- 
venturers, on  condition  that  they  will  render 
certain  services  to  the  country,  and  more 
especially  that  they  will  keep  the  bed  of  the 
Mabmoudieh  free  from  deposits,  by  constant 
dredging. 

Some  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  foster 
education.  Mahomet  Ali  set  on  foot  a  variety 
of  mih'tary  schools  for  the  different  branches 
of  the  service ;  but  now  that  the  army  ia  so 
small,  one  elementary  school  and  one  school 
for  the  staff  suffice.   Great  attention  has  been 
paid  to  encouraging  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  a  year  ago  a  medical  school  was  opened 
with  much  solemnity  by  the  Pacha.  At  Cairo, 
there  are  a  few  secondary  schools  frequented 
by  the  aristocracy  of  the  country;  but  the 
Viceroy  appears  to  be  of  opinion,  and  very 
wisely,  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  stimu- 
late an  unhealthy  and  unnatural  growth  of 
knowledge  among  a  people  who  |iave  as  yet 
8cai;^ly  any  means  of  comprehending  West- 
em  ideas,  and  who  would  gain  little  by  a 
superficial   acquaintance  with  books  which 
they  could  not  really  understand.    Material 
civilization,  as  it  ii  often  called,  is  the  grand 
requisite  and  the  grand  education  for  a  coun- 
try like  Egypt    This  is  the  first  generation 
of  Egyptians  for  hundreds  of  years  that  hM 
tasted   the   influence  of  that   sweetest  of 
thoughts  to  the  industrious — ^that  their  money 
is  their  own.    This  alone  is  an  influence  die 
civilizing  effect  of  which  cannot  be  overrated* 
Were  Egypt  to  enjoy  but  a  few  years  \m 
troubled  with  war  or  civil  tumult,  and  were  it 
ruled  by  such  men  as  Said  Pacha,  it  would 
soon  become  what  nature  intended  it  to  be — 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  finest  countriea  in 
the  world.    Considering  that  its  present  ruler 
has  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  so  short  a 
time,  and  that  it  has  during  this  period  un- 
dergone the  strain  which  the  Russian  war 
pla^  on  its  resources,  it  ii  surprising  that 
the  stride  towards  civilization  which  it^haa 
already  taken  should  have  been  so  great  and 
so  dectaive. 
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From  Chambew*  Journal,  ponne,  describes  the  public  jov  caused  by  the 

THE  OMNIBUS  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  appearance  of  these  low-priced    carriage*. 

,       .„        ,         ^^\  ,  She  writes  as  foUows: 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  our  rwders  to  ..  p^.^^  ^^^^^  2^^  ^^^2. 

learn  that  the  omnibus  is  no  new  discovery       .,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  rather  Uie  i„  office  in  the  affair  of  the  coaches,  I  hare 

development  of  a  seed  sown  in  the  begin-  golicited  with  eagerness  that  of  announcing 

ning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;   that  is,  to  you  its  success,  and  I  have  been  so  forto- 

nearly   two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  n«te  as  to  obtain  it ;  therefore,  sir,  each  time 

Parisians  actually  enjoyed  for  a  time  this  you  see  my  writing,  be  assured  of  good  news, 

cheap  and  popular  mode  of  conveyance.  ^^«  establishment  commenced  last  Saturd«y 

^^  .  ..     i_ji      jv        1  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  with  wonderful 

Carnages  on  hire  had  already  been  long  ^nd  splendor.     The  seven  carriages 

known  in  Pans ;  Nicholas  Sauvagc,  m  the  provided  for  this  route  were  first  distributed. 

Hue  St  Jif  artin,  at  the  sign  of  St^  Fiacre,  let  Three  were  sent  to  the  Porte  St.  Antoine, 

out  coaches  by  the  hour  or  the  day ;  but  these  and  four  were  placed  before  the  Luxembourg, 

conveyances,  which  were  soon  distinguished  where  at  the  same  time  were  stationed  -two 

by  the  name  of  the  saint,  were  expensive,  commissaries  of  the  Chatelet  •  in  their  rol>es, 

and  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  middle  f^flT^^^  o^  the  high-provost,  ten  or  twelve 

,     ^    r     J  ^^^>,        i*       i"*^*"c  ^f  ^g  ^j^y  archers,  and  as  many  men  on 

class.     In  the   year   1657,  a  Monsieur  de  horseback.    When  everything  was  ready,  the 

Givry  obtained  letters-patent  "to  establish  commissaries  proclaimed  the  establishment, 

in  the  crossways  and  public  places  of  the  city  explained  its  usefulness,  exhorted  the  dtiiens 

and  suburbs  of  Paris  such  a  number  of  to  sustain  it,  and  declared  to  the  lower  class 

coaches,  caliches,  &c,  drawn  by  two  horses  ^^.  [**«  slightest  insult  would  be  seyereW 

each,  as  he  should  judge  proper;  to  be  ex-  P^^shed;  and  all  this  was  said  m  Uie  king's 

J  ^,        *  .    AL  •         -.-1  name.    Afterwards,  they  gave  the  coach-men 

posed  there  from  seven  m  the  morning  until  ^^eir  coaU,  which  are  bfut-the  color  of  the 

seven  m  tiie  evening,  at  the  hure  of  those  king  and  of  the  city— with  the  arms  of  the 

who  had  need  of  them,  whether  by  the  hour,  king  and  at  the  city  embroidered  on  the 

the  half-hour,  day,  or  otherwise,  at  the  pleas-  bosom,  and  then  they  ordered  the  departure, 
ure  of  those  who  wished  to  make  use  of  them,       "  Immediately  one  of  the  coaches  started, 

to  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  carrying  inside  one  of  the    hieh-provost's 

wherever  their  affairs  called  them,  either  in  ^^•^    «*^  f  i}!^*?  .t  ?K.  *    '  '^^' 

,,       .^        ••      t     ,       -  T>    .  i.  another  one  set  off,  and  then  the  two  others 

the  city  and  suburbs  of  Pans,  or  as  far  as  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  intervals  of  time,  each  carrying 

four  or  five  leagues  in  the  environs,"  &c.  a  guard,  who  was  to  remain  therein  the 

This  was  an  improvement  on  the  system  of  whole  day.    At  the  same  time,  the  city  arch- 

M.  Sauvage ;  but  the  prices  still  continued  ers  and  the  men  on   horseback    dispersed 

too  high  for  the  multitude,  and  accordingly  themselves  on  the  route, 
we  find,  in   1662,  the  Duke  of  Roan^s,  tiie       "  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  Antoine  Uie  same  cere- 

mjr        '      t  a u^.    «« J  4U     UiT— ^  •      r  momcs  took  place,  at  the  same  hour,  with 

Marquis  of  Sourches,  and  the  Marquis  of  ^j^^  ^^^  carriages  that  had  been  sent  (here, 

Crenan.sohciting  and  obtaining  letters-patent  ^n^  the  same  arrangements  were  made  with 

for  a  great  speculation— carriages  to  contain  respect  to  the  guards,  the  archers,  and  the 

eight  persons  at  five  sous  the  seat,  and  run-  men  on  horseback.    In  short,  the  affair  was 

ning  in  stated  routes,  at  fixed  hours,  the  om-  so  well  managed  that  not  the  slightest  con 

mbus,  in  short.  f«»j«"  "^«'  and  those  carriages  were  started 

The  first  omnibus  journey  was  made  on  *•  P^^i?  "  •  /iS^'  a  a 

*!.    ,o*i.    i"  mr     1.  iflfio  ♦u  *  A  The  thing,  indeed,  has  succeeded   per- 

the  18th  of  March  1662:  on  that  day  seven  f^^,y.  ^y^^  ^»^  g^^  „^^;„^  the  coacVs 

cheap  coaches  were  driven  for  the  first  time  ^ere  filled,  and  even  several  women   were 

through  the  streets  that  lead  from  the  Porte  among  the  passengers ;  but  in  the  afternoon, 

St.    Antoine    to  the  Luxembourg   Palace,  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  one  could  not 

According  to  Sauval,  in  his  Antiquities  of  f^  «••'  them,  and  every  day  sinoe  it  has 

Paris,  they  were  pursued  by  the  stones  and  ^  the  same;  so  that  we  see  by  experience 

k*  ««o  ^f  ♦!,«  ,.«^,u««     Tu«  f^.fk  ^r  4k'-  that  the  greatest  inconvemence  is  the  one 

hisses  of  the  populace.    The  truth  of  this  „^„  .««««£.«  i  ,i     ««/v.*u  «,.:»  .*.,  *i.a  of»<w.» 

.    ,      *  ,         1      ,    .     ,  you  apprenen<'    i — people  wait  m  tne  street 

assertion  is,  however,  much  to  be  doubted;  {^^  thSVrival  •  t  onVoF  these  coaches  to  get 

and   we   are  far  more  inchned    to  believe  into  it,  and  when  it  comes,  it  is  full.    This 

Madame  Pcrier,  the  sister  of  the  great  Pas-  it  yexatious,  but  there  is  consolation,  for  it  is 
cal,   who,  in  a  letter  to  Amould  de  Pooi-  *  The  great  Cbttelet,  a  court  of  justice. 
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known  that  another  will  arrive  in  half  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  however,  this  other  comes, 
and  it  also  is  full ;  and  after  this  has  hecn 
repeated  several  times,  people  are  obliged  to 
continue  their  wav  on  foot  In  short,  that 
you  may  not  think  I  exaggerate,  I  tell  you 
this  because  it  happened  to  myself.  I  was 
waiting  at  the  door  of  St  Merry's  Church,  in 
the  Hue  de  la  Verrerie,  having  a  great  desire 
to  return  home  in  a  coach — for  it  is  pretty 
for  from  there  to  my  brother's  bouse — but  I 
bad  the  vexation  to  see  five  coaches  pass 
without  being  able  to  get  a  s^t ;  all  were 
full ;  and  during  all  this  time  I  heard  bless- 
ings bestowed  on  the  authors  of  an  establish- 
ment so  advantageous  and  useful  to  the  pub- 
lic :  as  every  one  spoke  his  thought,  some 
said  that  all  this  affair  was  perfectlv  well  in- 
vented, but  that  it  was  a  great  &ult  to  have 
put  only  seven  coaches  on  one  route;  that 
they  were  not  sufficient  for  half  the  people 
who  had  need  of  them,  and  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  at  least  twenty.  I  listened  to 
all  this,  and  I  was  in  so  bad  a  temper  from 
having  missed  five  coaches,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment I  was  quite  of  their  opinion.  In  short, 
the  applause  is  universal,  and  one  may  say 
that  nothing  was  ever  better  begun. 

''The  first  and  second  days  there  was  a 
crowd  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  in  all  the 
streets  to  see  them  pass,  and  it  was  very 
amusing  to  observe  the  workmen  cease  their 
labor  to  look  at  them,  so  that  no  more 
work  was  done  all  Saturday  throughout  the 
whole  route  than  if  it  had  been  a  holiday. 
Smiling  faces  were  seen  everj-where — ^not 
smiles  of  mockery,  but  of  content  and  joy ; 
and  this  convenience  is  found  so  great  that 
every  one  desires  it  for  his  own  quarter. 

*'  The  shopkeepers  of  the  Hue  St.  Denis 
demand  a  route  with  so  much  importunity, 
that  they  even  speak  of  j)re8enting  a  peti- 
tion. Preparations  were  being  made  to  give 
them  one  next  week,  but  yesterday  morning 
M.  de  lloan^s,  M.  de  Crenan,  and  M.  the 
High  Provost  (M.  de  Soufches),  being  all 
three  at  the  Louvre,  the  king  talked  very 
pleasantly  about  this  novelty,  and  addressing 
those  gentlemen,  said :  '  And  our  route,  will 
you  not  soon  establish  it  ?  * 

"  These  words  of  the  king  oblige  them  to 
think  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor^,  and  to  defer 
for  some  days  the  Hue  St.  Denis.  Besides 
thiH,  the  king,  speaking  on  the  same  subject^ 
said  that  he  wished  those  who  were  guilty  of 
the  slightest  insolence  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished, and  that  he  would  not  permit  this  es- 
tal)lishment  to  be  disturbed. 

"  This  is  the  present  position  of  the  under- 
taking. I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  less  sur- 
})riHed  than  wc  arc  at  its  great  success,  which 
las  far  surpassed  all  our  iiopes.  I  shall  not 
fail  to  send  you  exact  word  of  every  pleasant 


thing  that  happens,  according  to  the  office 
conferred  on  me,  and  to  supply  the  place  of 
•my  brother,  who  would  have  undertaken  the 
duty  with  joy  if  he  could  write. 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  to  have  matter 
to  write  you  every  week,  both  for  your  satis- 
faction, and  for  other  reasons  that  you  can 
well  guess. — I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

«*  G.  Pascal." 

Postscriptum  in  the  writing  of  Pascal,  and 
probably  the  last  lines  he  ever  penned — ^he 
died  August,  1662 : 

'  **  I  will  add  to  the  above,  that  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  at  the  king's  petit-coucher 
(evenmg  reception),  a  dangerous  assault  was 
made  against  us  by  two  courtiers  most  distin- 
guished in  rank  and  wit,  which  would  baTe 
ruined  us  by  turning  us  into  ridicule,  and 
would  have  given  room  to  all  sorts  of  attacks, 
but  the  king  answered  so  obligingly  and  so 
drily  with  respect  to  the  excellence  of  the 
affair,  and  for  us,  that  they  quickly  put  up 
their  weapons.  I  have  no  more  paper ;  adieu, 
entirely  yours." 

It  has  been  said  that  Pascal  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  omnibus.  Suaval  affirms  it 
distinctly  in  Antiquities^  and  Madame  de 
Sevignc  seems  to  allude  to  it  in  a  passage  of 
one  of  her  letters,  where  she  says :  '*  Apro- 
pos of  Pascal,  I  am  in  the  humor  to  admire 
the  honesty  of  messieurs  les  postillona,  who 
arc  incessantly  on  the  road  carrying  our  let- 
ters." 

It  is  certain  that  he  and  his  sbter  were  pe- 
cuniarily interested  in  the  affiur,  and  it  is  poe- 
sible  that  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  his 
rich  friend  the  Duke  of  Roands  became  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  undertaking; 
but  we  must  not  consider  Pascal  in  the  l^ht 
of  a  vulgar  speculator,  for  earthly  interetti 
affected  him  personally  but  slightly :  he  sanr 
in  this  invention  an  advantage  for  the'  pubfic 
at  large ;  and  if  any  profits  were  to  accrue, 
his  share  was  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  as  is  evident  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  little  work  Madame  Perier  has  ded- 
icated to  the  memory  of  her  brother : 

"  As  soon  as  the  affair  of  the  coaches  was 
settled,  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  ask  the 
farmers  of  it  for  an  advance  of  a  thousand 
francs,  to  send  to  the  poor  at  Blois.  When 
I  remarked  that  the  success 'of  the  enterprise 
was  not  sufficiently  assured  for  him  to  make 
this  request,  he  rep'ed  that  he  saw  no  incon- 
venience in  it,  because  if  the  affair  did  not 
prasper,  he  would  repay  the  money  from  his 
estate,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  wait  until  the 
year  was  ended,  because  the  necessities  of 


THi  omnBirs  two  huhdred  tbabs  ago. 
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aide  of  the  eoechmM't  box,  witli  tbcjlrar  de 
lit — one,  two,  three,  &c. — according  to  the 
number  of  coacbea  on  each  route.  And  m 
those  who  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
.  I  coachman,  are  prated  to  remember  the  num- 

_ _    '        '  '  '    and  to  giTe  adriee  of  it  lo 

before  he  was  astured  of ,  the  clerk  of  one  of  the   offices,  that  order 
taaj  be  established. 

"  The  carrisges  wfl!  always  carry  the  arms 
of  the  citj  of  Paris,  and  the  coachmu  wear 
a  blue  coat" 

The  third  route,  which  ran  ttcm  the  Rue 
Montmsrtreandthe  RueNeuve  8t  Eustache, 
of  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  was  opened  on 
the  22d  of  May,  of  the  same  year;  and  the  ' 
placard  which  conTsys  the  intelligence  to  the 
public,  gives  notice  also,  "  that  to  prerent 
the  delay  of  money-changing,  which  always 
eonsonies  much  time,  gold  will  not  be  le- 

Eyerj-  arrangement  being  thus  made  to- 
render  these  cheap  carriages  useful  and  agree- 
able, they  soon  became  fasionable;  so  much 
BO,  indeed,  that  an  actor  named  Chevalier 
wrote  a  comedy  in  Terse,  entitled  2Se  /n- 
Irigtte  of  the  Coaehu  at  Five  Sous,  which 
was  represented  at  the  theatre  of  the  Maraia 
in  1662.  Some  passages  of  this  play  are 
given  in  the  HiitOTy  of  the  French  TTieatre, 
by  the  Brothers  Parfaict.  What  caused  a 
&shioa  so  convenient  to  change,  geems  at 
Grst  eight  inexplicable ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
after  a  few  yean  the  enterprise  failed,  and 
the  omnibus  was  fbrgotten  for  more  than  a  ' 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Sauval  attributea 
this  misfortune  to  the  death  of  Pascal  j  but 
the  coaches  continued  to  flourish  fbt  three 
or  four  years  after  that  event,  which  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  August,  1662. 

"  Every  one  "  says  he  in  a  curious  page  of 
his   Antiquitie*,   "  during  two   years,   found 


o  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the 
farmers,  he  was  not  able  to  satisfy  his  desires. 
On  this  occasion,  we  perceived  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  so  often  told  me,  that  he  wished 
for  riches  only  to  be  able  to  help  the  poor ;  ■ 
the  moment  God  gave  him  the  hope  of  poa- ;  "^  "'  ""^ 

sesung  wealth,  even  before  h -"  -'  **-  "'"-'^ 

it,  he  began  to  distribute  it.' 

By  an  extract  token  from  the  parliament 
registers  in  the  ninth  volume  of  tlie  Ordon- 
nances  de  Lnuia  XIV.,  we  learn  that  these 
cheap  conveyances  are  permitted  "for  tho 
convenience  of  a  great  number  of  persons  ill 
accommodated ;  such  as  pleaders,  infirm  peo- 
ple, and  others  who  not  having  the  means  to 
hire  chairs  or  carriages,  because  they  cost  a 
pistole  or  two  crowns  at  least  the  day,  can 
thus  be  carried  for  a  moderate  price  t^ 
means  of  this  establishment  of  coaches, 
which  are  always  to  make  the  same  joumeya 
in  Paris  from  one  quarter  lo  another — 
namely,  the  longest  at  five  sous  the  seal,  and 
the  others  leas ;  the  suburbs  in  proportion  \ 
and  which  arc  alwnjs  to  start  at  fixed  hours, 
however  smoll  the  number  of  persons  then 
assembled,  and  even  empty,  if  no  person 
should  present  himsalf,  without  obliging  those 
who  make  use  of  this  Convenience  to  pay 
more  for  their  places,"  &c. 

These  regulations  arc  similar  to  those  of 
the  modern  omnibus  i  but  there  were  restric- 
tions as  to  the  quality  of  the  passengers.  In 
the  same  rcgiiiters,  vulume  K.,  we  find  it  or- 
dered that  "  soldiers,  pages,  lackeys,  and 
other  gentry  in  livery,  also  mechanics  and 
workmen,  shall  not  he  able  to  enter  the  said 
coaches." 

The  first  route  was  opened  on  the  18th  of 
'March,  16(>2i  the  second,  on  the  11th  of 
April,  running  from  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
opposite  ihi'  Place  Royale,  to  tlic   Ri 


Honori,  as  high  as  the  church  of  St.  Roch.    these   coaches   so   convenient,   that  auditor 
On  ihiH  cccasioii,  n  placard  announced  lo  the   and  masters  of  accounts,  counsellors  of  the 


citizens  that  tlip  di 

annoy   i>ersons   dcitiri)us   of  making 

their  conveyances;  such,  fur  instance,  whi 

the  coachman  refuses  to  stop  lo  take  them  u|i    has  travelled  in  them.     But  what  do  I 

on  the  route,  even  though  there  arc  empty   The  king,  then   passing  the  summer 

places,  and  other  similar  occurrence ,    -  - 

lo  make  it  known  that  all  the  coach 

been   numlicred,   ond   that    the    number 

placed  at  the  lop  of  the  movlfn 


had  received  ad- 1  Chatelet  and  of  the  court,  made  no  scruple 

hich    might :  to  Ulc  them'to  go  to  the  Chatelet  or  to  the 

of'  palace  ;  and  this  occasioned  the  price  to  be 

raised  one  sou.     Even  the  Buke  d'Enghien* 

■        '     "    ay? 

St 


tari] 


I— pieces  of  wooJ  placed  perpendku-  ,  „     ,, 

iiTe-ires  r^tbs  carriage,  sad  to  wbicb  I  eral  Cond«. 
rs  fsslsBsd. 


Germain,  whither   he   consented   that 

hove  I  coaches   should   come,   went  in  one,  fbr  his 

amusement  &om  the   old  castle,   where  be 

was   staying,  to   the  new  one,  to  visit    the 

*  tlrnri  Jules  d«  Botubou-Cond^,  sod  of  ths 
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queen-mother.  NotwithstaDding  this  great 
foshion,  these  coaches,  three  or  four  years 
after  their  establishment,  were  so  despised, 
that  no  one  would  make  use  of  them  ,*  and 
this  ill  success  was  attributed  to  the  death  of 
Pascal,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  still 
more  celebrated  for  his  Letters  to  a  Provin- 
cial, It  is  said  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  manager,  and  that  he 
had  4f  &wn  their  horoscope,  and  made  them 
public  under  a  certain  constellation,  whose 
bad  influences  he  well  knew  how  to  turn 
aside." 

If  we  now  endeavor  to  discover  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  an  undertaking  which 
seemed  so  well  begun,  we  shall  find  it  in  the 
restrictions  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make 
in  the  choice  of  the  passengers.  At  a  pe- 
riod when  society  was  still  divided  into  orders 
most  distinctly  marked,  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes,  who  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege 


of  travelling  together,  saw  in  this  invention 
rather  a  new  mode  than  the  fulfilment  of  a 
social  want;  and  got  tired  of  it  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  as  fashionable  people  ttill  get 
tired  of  every  thing  fashionable.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  present  age  to  adopt  the  true 
omnibus — that  is,  a  carriage  for  the  use  of 
all  indiscriminately,  in  which  the  workman 
takes  his  seat  beside  the  gentleman.  Thus, 
this  conveyance  has  become  not  a  fashionable 
amusement  or  caprice,  but  a  nece»^ty  and  a 
habit,  which  can  never  be  eradicated  firom 
the  customs  of  the  people. 

Neither  drawing  or  engraving  of  this  an- 
cient omnibus  is  in  existence,  and  we  can 
therefore  give  onr  readers  no  description  of 
its  appearance ;  as,  however,  we  know  that 
it  contained  eight  persons,  and  was  hung  by 
long  braces,  fastened  to  moutona^  it  is  prob- 
able it  resembled  the  coaches  represented  in 
the  picture  of  Van  der  Meulea  and  Martin. 


Oenithological. — I  have  lately  met,  in 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  with  a  curious 
local  name  for  the  great  titmouse,  '*  the  Prin- 
priddle.*'  The  long-tailed  titmouse  is  also 
there  known  as  "  the  Canbottle;  "  elsewhere  it 
is  called  *'  the  Mumraffin."  The  other  day  a 
singularly  beantiful  nest  of  this  bird  was 
brought  to  me,  and  is  now  hanging  in  a  con- 
sptcnoue  sitnation  in  my  room.  It  had  been 
carefnlly  taken  out  of  a  blackthorn  bush  ignoi 
with  my  knowledge  or  wish,  for  I  could  not 
have  had  the  heart  to  rob  the  clever  little  birds 
of  their  charmingly  constructed  home),  and 
contained  fourteen  small  delicately  spotted  eggs. 
The  chief  stem  of  the  blackthorn  divides  into 
four  stiff  twigs,  and,  firmly  interlaced  among 
these  is  the  pendulous  nest  of  moss  and  feathers, 
crusted  over  with  lichens.  The  entrance  to  the 
nest  is  its  most  singular  part.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  hole,  and  just  within  it,  three 
pheasants*  feathers  are  firmly  fixed,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  completely  cover  the  aper- 
ture, but  can  be  readily  pushed  aside  by  the 
bird,  as  it  enters  and  leaves  the  nest  These 
pheasants'  fbathers,  being  only  fastened  at  one 
end,  give  way  to  a  slight  pressure,  and  then, 
by  their  own  flexibility,  return  to  their  original 
position.  This  novel,  ingenious,  and  beautiful 
door,  effect  aally  protects  the  nest  from  wet. 

Surely  here  is  a  fit  subjectjor  a  companion 
sonnet  to  that  of  Wordsworth's  on  the  **  Wild 
Pucks  Nest." 

'*  The  imperial  consort  of  the  Fairy-Ring 
.    Owns  not  a  sylvan  bower;  or  gorgeoos  cell 


With  emerald  floored,  and  with  pnrpnreal 

shell 
Ceilinged  and  roofed ;  that  is  so  fkir  a  thing 
As  this   low  structure,  for   the   taaka    of 
Spring." 

Mitcellaneout  SonnttM, 
— JVbfet  and  Queriet. 


The  Pisaxi-Paul  .  VEEeKESR. — In  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Pisani-Paul  Veronese  detafled  In 
the  communication  of  Morris  Moore  to  tke 
MhentBum,  various  servants  of  Count  Plaaiii 
received  vails  or  gratuities,  such  as  the  ftrat 
steward  £800;  the  chambermaid  £10;  the  oook 
£6,  ^  &c. 

Is  it  customary  for  Italian  servants  to  reoeiTe 
vails  or'gratuities  in  this  manner  T 

May  these  servants  have  thus  realized,  being 
about  to  lose  a  painting  the  showing  of  whioli 
brought  them  profit  in  tetsB  7 

The  Count  Pisani's  share  was  £12,860;  be- 
sides this  sum  others  took  £1,290! — JVbUs 
and  Queriti. 


Masusceipt  Seemons. — ^The  following  no|e  is 
appended  to  No.  4102  in  Kerslake's  last  Cat^ 
logue : 

<*The  present  practice  of  taking  a  slng^ 
manuscript  sermon  into  the  pulpit  is  searedj  a 
century  old.  The  older  clergy  preached  from 
an  octavo  or  duodecimo  volume,  containing  10, 
20,  or  80  sermons,  usually  in  black  binding.** 

Was  it  soT— .Yotet  and  Queriei, 
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Vkoni  Hootihold  Woidf  • 
STEPPINQ^TONES. 

Occasionally  a  favorite  pastime  with  me 
ifl — ^how  Bhall  I  express  it? — striding  up  the 
broad  River  of  Time  like  a  stalwart  traveller 
from  Brobdingnag;  taking  a  whole  genera- 
tion in  a  single  giant  step,  and  so  getting 
rapidly  by  half-a-dozen  zig-zags  over  the  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  centuries.  All  this, 
moreover,  being  accomplished  in  the  most 
*  natural  way  conceivable,  by  the  homeliest 
exercise  of  memory,  and  not  simply  by  what 
might  be  termed  any  mere  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination. 

An  ordinary  memory,  indeed,  is  really,  I 
take  it,  about  the  only  endowment  in  any 
way  positively  requisite  fbr  the  complete  en- 
joyment of  this  new  species  of  intellectual 
recreation.  An  ordmary  memory  meaning 
nothing  more  than  the  average  memory  of 
any  moderately  educated  individual.  En- 
dowed 80  far  and  no  farther,  any  one — you, 
reader,  or  I,  writer — may  in  another  sense, 
not  less  than  Julius  Caesar  himself,  according 
to  Shakspere's  definition  of  him, 

**  Bestride  this  narrow  world  like  a  Colossos." 

To  afford  testimony  at  once  of  the  literal 
truth  of  what  I  assert,  by  a  few  simple  illus- 
trations, accompany  me,  dear  reader,  while  I 
take  one  of  these  same  Titanic  strolls  back 
ards  the  fountain-head  of  antiquity.  *  And 
JO,  without  further  parley,  as  they  say  in  the 
story-books,  let  us  begin  with  the  beginning : 

STAKTma  POINT.    kJk  1867. 

It  is  about  four  of  the  clock  upon  an  after* 
noon^  the  early  part  of  this  autumn,  that  I 
am  sauntering  along  the  pavement  in  front  of 
Whitehall,  over  against  the  Horse  Guards, 
directing  my  steps  in  a  leisurely  stroll  down 
Parliament  Street  towards  Westminster.  I 
know  the  precise  time,  less  by  means  of  the 
dingy  clock-dial  over  the  way — a  sort  of  a 
tantalising,  opaque  transparency,  neither  white 
by  midday  nor  bright  by  midnight — ^than  by 
a  casual  glance  on  either  hand  at  my  fellow- 
foot-passengers. 

Honorable  gentlemen  straggling  horn  the 
dubs  to  what  may  be  designated  the  rival 
Commons  of  Britain — and — Bellamy.  The 
choicest  residue  of  the  session,  bearing  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  House  that 
pure  gold  does  to  the  well-rocked  cradle  of 
the  Califomian.  Legislators  who  have  been 
gradually  silled  down  in  the  cradle  of  debate. 
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Everybody  is  fkmiliarly  acquainted  with  them, 
who  knows  anything  about  the  precincts  of 
St.  Margaret's,  lliey  are  what  tiiat  Junius 
of  St  James',  the  mysterious  and  illustrious 
author  of  the  Cotirt  Circular,  would  term  the 
habitues  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Honor- 
able gentlemen,  right  honorable  gentlemen, 
and  nol^le  lords,  who  stick  to  the  benches 
with  as  much  tenacity  as  Theseus  to  the  dSa^ 
bolical  chair  originally  handed  to  him  (no 
doubt  with  a  polite  flourish)  by  Radamanthns. 
The  limpets  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Barnacles) 
of  the  state  vesseL  A  select  few,  who  begin 
the  dreary  fun  of  the  session  by  chaaing 
Black  Rod  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  end  it  by  meekly  shaking  hands 
with  Mr.. Speaker  in  August  A  won^erftd 
set  of  indelatigables,  grinding  away,  systemat-  * 
ically,  on  committees  with  a  stolid  persever- 
ance worthy  of  the  Brixton  treadmills — ^told  * 
out  into  one  or  other  of  the  lobbies  on  every 
division — ^haunting  the  doorkeeper  like  the 
memories  of  an  evil  conscience— contributiDg 
ever  a  certain  majority  to  every  uncertain 
minority  upon  every  oount-out  recorded  in 
the  newspapers.  Everybody  else  has  long 
since  pulled  on  his  fishing-boots,  or  donned 
his  tweed-jacket,  off  to  the  trout-stream,  or 
to  the  heathery  region  of  the  deer-stalke?. 
With  these  it  is  otherwise :  the  only  battue 
they  care  for  is  the  one  known — ^in  parlii^ 
mentary  slang — as  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Yet,  look  at  them !  these  men  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  pick  of  the  national 
representatives.  With  a  few  rare  exception!, 
they  are,  fbr  the  most  part,  as  imlike  senators 
in  thebr  outward  appearance  as  even  Monsieur 
Roland  of  the  French  Revolution — ^weaifaig 
most  of  them,  figuratively  speaking,  ribbons 
in  their  shoes,  made  of  nothing  more  than 
red-tape,  dusted  over  with  nothing  less  than 
pouncet  Conspicuous  amongst  these  politi- 
cal mediocrities,  however,  as  they  saunter 
down  towards  their  accustomed  destination — 
noticeable,  here  afid  there,  an  orater  with  some- 
thing like  an  individuality,  or  a  statesnuoi 
with  something  very  like  a  reputation.  Yon- 
der !  perched  m  the  saddle,  and  guiding  hit 
horse  at  a  walking  pa^  past  the  Treaanry, 
moves  by  slowly  but  surely  in  the  one  inei4- 
table  direction,  the  noble  lord,  the  ex-premier 
with  the  Spfainx-fike  profile.  There,  as  I 
come  at  last  within  view  of  the  grey  old  min- 
ster towers,  flashes  round  the  kerbstone  in 
hit  brougham,  the   sprightly  veteran  who 
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makes  it  such  a  capital  joko  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  England,  lolling  on  green  cusbionB 
before  a  green  box  eontuining  nothing  at  all 
in  particular,  with  a  hat  cocked  rakishly  on 
one  Moj  and  a  bmart  thing  always  ready  to 
his  lips  lor  every  comer — be  h-.'  some  earnest 
patriot  with  a  great  wrong  to  speak  of,  or  the 
discoverer  and  jjroprietor  in  fee  simple  of  the 
last  new  mare's-nest  of  diplomacy. 

As  I  cross  tho  open  space  in  my  careless 
advance  towards  Westminster  Hall,  I  recollect 
tho  larger  purpose  of  my  purely  mental  pere- 
grinations. And  tho  fancy,  then  takes  m«' 
that  by  no  more  than  six  or  eight  of  th" 
simplest  strides  of  memory,  each  one  naturally 
suggesting  another,  I  shall  hav-  passed  in 
thought  over  tho  heads  of  ten  several  gene- 
rations before  those  valves  of  th«'  great  statr 
engine,  the  glass-doors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, shall  have  «wung  to  at  tho  heels  of  the 
leader  of  her  Majesty's  opposition  member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  whom  I  have  just  en- 
countered at  the  corner  of  Palace  Yard. 
Half-a-dozen  historic  stepping-«tone«,  or  there- 
abouts, and  we  shall  be  landed  at  the  distance 
of  three  centuries ! 

STEP  THE  FIRST.     A.I>.    1S48. 

An  interval  of  very  little  more  than  nine 
years'  duration — scarcely  one  classic  decade — 
brings  me  readily  to  a  date  within  the  recol- 
lection  of  us  all :  to  an  occurrence,  as  it  were, 
of  yesterday.  I  am  reminded  of  that  19th 
<rf  January,  in  1848,  when  yonder  novelist- 
poHtician  lounging  on  before  me  was  witness 
to  a  tranquil  death  he  himself  has  since  then 
gracefully  and  impressively  commemorated — 
that  of  his  venerable  father,  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature.  A 
dissolution  so  entirely  in  the  natural  order  of 
things — resulting  from  a  calm  ^ccay  of  the 
lital  energies  in  a  ripe  old  age,  surrounded 
by  all  the  consolations  of  a  blameless,  and, 
still  more,  of  an  eminently  useful  and  meri-^ 
torious  life — that  a  son  could  write  of  it  be- 
fittingly  soon  afterwards  in  a  tone  expressive 
of  pensive  equanimity.  The  demise  of  Isdac 
Disraeli,  in  bis  eighty-second  year,  has,  in 
truth,  been  not  tnappro])riatcly  described  by 
his  filial  biogra{>her  as  constituting,  so  to 
0peak,  the  very  Kuthana.sia  of  a  man-of-letters. 
For,  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  almost  imme- 
diately before  he  laid  himself  down  peacefully 
to  breathe  his  last  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
country  home  at  Bradenham  House  in  Buck- 


inghamshire,  his  publisher  had  written  to  in- 
form him  that  ALL  his  works  were  out  of 
print,  importuning  him  at  once  to  set  al>out 
reviHing  them  for  a  new  editivm,  to  appear 
either  piecemeal  or  collectively.  So  ended, 
nearly  ten  years  ago,  that  protracted  literary 
existence :  a  life  which,  commencing  rather 
unpropitiously  for  a  student-ambition  in  the 
May  of  1766,  at  Enfield,  was  pafwcd  f«)r  the 
m  >st  part,  in  the  quietude  of  a  lil)rary,  in  the 
midst  of  a  continual  and  congenial  litter  of 
books  and  manuscripts. 

STEP  THE  SECOND.     A.D.    17&^. 

It  recurs  to  my  mind,  while  I  am  mumng 
over  this  career  of  the  purely  contemplative 
and  entirely  successful  bookman,  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  this  same  Isaac 
Disraeli  who,  sixty-four  years  afterwards,  was 
to  expire  amidst  the  raptures  of  a  so-called 
Euthanasia  of  authorship,  stood  in  the  winter 
of  1784,  upon  the  doorstep  of  Number  -Eight, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  a  timorous  poeti: 
as]>irant  seeking  the  advice  of  Doctor  John- 
son. It  is  the  forenoon  of  a  foggy  day  in 
November.  A  packet  has  been  left  by  the 
nervous  stripling  at  that  same  door  a  week 
previously;  and  he  has  called  now,  by  ap- 
]>ointment,  in  the  hope  of  learning  the  success 
of  his  little  enterprise.  A  packet,  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  containing  nofhing  \em 
important  than  a  manuscript  poem  on  Com- 
merce— a  didactic  poem  reprehending  its 
theme  (strange  enough,  this,  frotn  the  son  of 
a  Hebrew  merchant !)  as  the  enerrater  of  th? 
human  race  and  the  corrupter  of  society — 
and  together  with  these  verses  a  si\jntikfaie 
epistle  addressed  to  the  great  critic^  beaced« 
ing  the  md  of  lus  wisdom  as  a  literary  guide 
and  counsellor. 

That  door-step  of  Number  Eight,  Boh 
Court,  is  our  second  stepping-stone.  It  has 
carried  us  at  one  stride  across  some  sixtywUMir 
years,  over  nearly  two  generations. 

Hesitating,  yet  sanguine,  as  befits  at  ones 
the  modesty  and  hopefulness  of  eightea^ 
young  Isaac  Disraeli  is  standing  there  betide 
me,  waiting  the  answer  to  his  faint  uncertain 
knock  of  trepidation.  The  door  opena  at 
last, — it  is  answered  (meaning  the  visitor  b 
answered)  by  the  doctor's  well-known  blaek 
servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  a  form  with 
which  each  one  is  intimately  acquaicted 
through  the  magic  mirror  of  BosweU'a  ll|> 
graphy. 
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111  newR  for  the  youthful  poetaster, — here 
is  the  packet  handed  back  to  him,  unopened. 
Ill  news,  ah  me !  too,  for  ihe  world  at  large. 
The  Doctor  is  to  ill  to  read  anything. 

The  disheartening  message,  we  are  told  by 
the  sympathising  commemorator  of  the  inci- 
dent, is  accepted  by  the  stripling  of  eighteen, 
in  his  utter  despondency,  as  a  merely 
mechanical  excuse.  But,  alas!  the  cause 
was  too  true;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  on 
that  bed  beside  which  the  voice  of  Mr.  Burke 
faltered,  and  the  tender  spirit  of  Bennet 
Langton  was  ever  vigilant,  the  great  soul  of 
J(>hnson  quitted  earth.  At  the  moment,  how- 
ever, when  the  young,  eager  face  of  the  Jew- 
poet  turns  from  the  door,  clouded  by  the  first 
anguish  of  his  sudden  and  scarcely  anticipated 
disappointment,  —  there,  breathing  heavily 
and  painfully  in  the  curtained  room  up-stairs, 
lies,  still  in  life,  the  Oracle  of  his  Generation. 
Miss  Burney  is  waiting  anxiously  for  news 
of  him  in  the  quiet  parlor,  and  the  figure 
•  of  Langton  is  softly  creaking  down  the  stair- 
case, to  sadden  her  with  the  last  whispered 
bulletin. 

STEP  THE  TniRD.     A.D.  1739. 

Johnson  expired  jsoon  afterwards  in  that 
same  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  on 
tho  Idth  of  December;  land  I  am  naturally 
reminded  of  a  notable  incident  occurring  five 
and  forty  years  before  the  date  of  the  one 
last  mentioned.  I  am  in  a  picturesque  comer 
of  a  famous  grotto, — a  small  study  or  rather 
snugger)',  very  cosily  furnished.  It  is  the 
Ist  of  August  in  the  year  of  gracd  1739.  A 
poor  little  pale-faced  crooked  man  is  seated 
immediately  before  me,  huddled  up  in  a 
dressing-gown,  leaning  over  a  tabic,  scrib- 
bling. A  glance  over  his  shoulder  shows  me 
that  what  he  has  been  writing  is  just  finished. 
It  is  a  courtly  letter  from  Alexander  Pope, 
addressed  to  my  L<>rd  Gower,  commending 
one  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  hath  recently 
(his  L')rdship  is  informed  by  his  corres{y)n- 
dent)  penned  an  ingenious  poem  on  London: 
and  for  which  aforesaid  bard  of  the  capital, 
Mr.  pope  thinks  my  Lord  might  perhaps, 
without  much  effort,  materially  advancing  Uie 
young  man's  fortunes  thereby,  —  obtain  a 
degree,  at  his  Lordship's  leisure,  from  one  of 
the  rival '  universities.  Generously  thought 
of,  O  noble  heart  in  the  stunted  fhime !  but 
thought  of,  as  it  happens,  in  this  instance 
somewhat  ineffectually.  However  fruitlessly 
written,  it  is  pleasant  to  recal  to  one's  re- 


membrance that  kindly  intercession  on  behalf 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  then  thirty,  and  com- 
paratively obscure,  spontaneously  made  by 
Alexander  Pope,  then  fifty-one,  and  iu  the 
full  meridian  glory  of  hia  reputation.  It  im- 
parts— the  memory  of  that  genial  act,  an  act 
worthy  of  the  literary  brotherhood — an  addi- 
tional.  pathos  to  the  sorrowful  death-scene 
five  years  afterwards,  when  the  great  puet, 
prematurely  decrepit  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
sat  silently,  with  his  mind  wrecked,  propped 
up  with  pillows,  slowly  dying!  And  when, 
leaning  over  the  back  of  his  arm-chair, 
weeping  over  the  friend  already  taken  hma 
him,  though  still  alive,  Henry,  Lord  Boling- 
broke  sobbed  out,  through  bis  tears,  in  broken 
accents ; 

"  O  great  God,  what  is  man ! " 

Remembering  which  woeful  death-scene 
that  was  to  be,  I  like  to  tarry  a  whili>  over 
the  thought  of  that  fraternal  plea,  but  one 
brief  lustre  earlier  (five  short  years!),  that 
unsolicited  good  service,  by  which  •the 
renowned  author  endeavored,  as  it  were 
by  stealth,  to  aid  the  unknown  writer,  then 
struggling  manfully  to  fame,  through  many 
dismal  misfortunes. 

STEP  THE  FOURTH.     A.D.  1700. 

Another  interval  has  sped  by,  an  interval 
of  full  forty  years,  when  I  lounge  back  at 
a  stride  into  Will's  Coffee  House  and  the  year 
of  grace  1700,  simultaneously.  As  I  am  fol- 
lowing our  own  diminutive  Alexander  the 
Great  into  that  far-famed  haunt  of  the  witf 
and  witlings,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it,  I 
observe  that  my  little  Guide  upon  Town  is 
positively  but  just  in  his  teens,  and  conae- 
quently  in  his  outward  man  (or  rather,  it 
should  be  said,  boy)  appears  to  be  more 
than  ever  a  whipper-snapper.  I  should  be 
still  more  ashamed  to  confess  it,  that  hia 
visiting  Will's  Coffee  House  in  this  way  is 
regarded  by  many  aa  an  incident,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  extremely  questionable,  if  not  an 
occurrence,  the  record  of  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced (as  some  assert)  absolutely  apocry- 
phal — But — that  I  have  long  since  doggedfy 
and  deliberately  made  up  my  mind  to  swal- 
low hencvefbrth,  without  any  further  qualms 
of  suspicion,  every  one  of  those  dear  little 
dubious  episodes  that  lend  a  charm  to  our 
national  annals,  impart  a  sest  to  biography, 
and  suffuse  a  fascination  over  all  kinds  of 
literary  and  historical  reminiscences. 
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Don't  tell  me  they  are  impossible.  I  reply 
they  are  delightftil,  and,  so  replying,  pin  my 
fidth  to  them,  one  and  all,  with  the  mos^ 
implicit  credulity.  It  may  be  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  never  had  a  pet  dog  of  any  kind 
whatever;  yet,  in  spite  of  that  newly  dis- 
covered and  perfectly  indisputable  truth,  I 
cherish  still,  with  the  most  obstinate  and 
tmshakeable  fidelity,  my  old  schoolboy  belief 
in  that  world-famous  anecdote  about  the  tiny 
spaniel  Diamond  and  the  ruined  manuscript 
calculations.  It  may  be,  again,  that  the  oak 
is  never  known  to  be  in  leaf  at  the  time  of 
year  when  King  Charles  the  Second  is  so 
very  erroneously  supposed  to  have  hid  him- 
self among  its  branches  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  Possibly !  I  won't  deny  it — ^yet 
hide  himself  among  those  green  oak  boughs 
I  am  incorrigibly  satisfied  he  did,  never- 
theless. The  particular  tree  he  climbed 
must  have  been,  1  will  admit,  a  phenomenon 
among  its  species:  burgeoning  miraculously 
at  a  season  unknown  before  or  since  to  the 
saturaliPt,  but  burgeoning  then — I  am  quite 
sure  of  it — luxuriously!  Magnificently  ver- 
dant in  foliage,  from  the  cracks  in  its  gnarled 
and  burly  trunk  up  to  the  minutest  sky- 
ward twig,  and  fiill  of  shining  oak  apples 
as  the  pride  of  a  Kent  orchard  is  of  golden 
pippins  in  October.  And  so.  Woodman,  Nie- 
buhr!  lay  your  axe  of  incredulity  to  any  tree 
but  that;  administer  your  poisoned  bolus  of 
Fact  to  any  dog  but  Diamond.  Under  the 
shadow  of  that  oak  I  must  still  read  Bosco- 
beL  for  the  frolics  of  that  mischievous 
rascal  of  a  spaniel  I  must  still  have  an  eye,  as 
I  turn  the  oracular  pages  of  the  Novum 
Organum! 

Wherefore,  that  Pope  did  go  to  Will's, 
when  only  a  little  boy  of  twelve,  I  am  reso- 
lutely bent  upon  believing,  down  to  the  rery 
end  of  the  chapter.  What  though  the  state- 
ment of  the  child-poet's  visit  to  the  old  coffee- 
house rests  almost  exclusively  upon  the  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Kufihead,  his  biographer  ?  As 
doubly  corroborative  of  the  probable  veracity 
of  which  assertion  howbeit,  hath  not  Sir 
Charles  Wogan  written  distinctly  (in  a  letter 
which  may  be  found  at  page  twenty-one  of 
volume  eighteen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Swift) :  **  I  had  the 
honor  of  bringing  Mr.  Pope  from  our  re- 
treat in  the  forest  of  Windsor  to  dress  k  la 
mode,  and  introduce  at  Will's  Cofiee-house  ?  " 
While  Mr.  Pope  himself  no  lest  distinctly 
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remarks,  in  his  earliest  epistle  to  Mr.  Wych- 
erlf7,  <*It  was  certainly  a  great  watisfartkiii 
to  me  to  hear  you  at  our  first  meeting  doiB| 
justice  to  our  dead  friend  Mr.  Dry  den.  I 
was  not  so  happy  as  to  know  him :  VirgihiB 
tantum  vidL"  Mark  the  solemn  Latin  ai- 
severation  or  averment:  ''But  I  have  seen 
Virgil!"  It  is  as  explicit  as  poasible — ^I 
was  not  so  happy  as  to  know  him :  but  I  haw 
seen  him!"  AJder  which,  I  am  Mr.  Buff' 
head's  most  obedient :  placing  my  hand  h 
his  confidingly,  even  though  it  be  with  eya  ' 
still  closely  blindfolded.  For,  obaerve,  si 
glorious  John  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  aeventj 
breathing  his  last  upon  Mayday,  1700; 
glorious  Alexander,  if  he  saw  him  at  all 
(and  he  says  he  did,  most  distinctly  and 
deliberately),  mmt  perforce  have  aeen  him  st 
the  early  part  of  that  year,  when  he  (Alex- 
ander) was  still  only  in  his  tender  cfafldhood: 
and  further,  as  our  English  Virgil  was  imfii- 
putably  dying  through  all  the  previous  Maick 
and  April,  being  confined  a  close  prisoner 
during  the  whole  of  those  two  spring  montb 
within  the  privacy  of  his  house  in  Gerard 
Street,  it  follows  that  the  reputed  inierview 
at  Will's  CofiTee  House  must  equally  perfoict 
have  taken  place  at  the  very  latest*  during 
the  previous  February.  Scarcely  a  donn 
years  therefore  have  elapsed  since  the  child- 
beau  before  us — ^fastidiously  clad  A  la  mods, 
and  tripping  eagerly  across  the  threshold  of 
the  famous  Tendezvou^— breathed  his  first 
breath  on  the  twenty-first  of  May^  1688,  in 
that  dwelling  in  Lombard  Street,  where  his 
father  then,  light  of  hand  and  ready  of 
whip,  drove  a  thriving  trade  as  a  linen 
chant 

After  the  little  red  heels  and  tlie  toy 
into  the  old  wainscotted  public  room  of  tht 
great  cofiee-house  of  Covent  Garden!  A 
cursory  glance  is  sufficient  to  take  in  evciy 
detail  of  the  peculiar  scene — fiimlliar  aa  hb 
own  haunt,  ta^very  reader  of  Captain  Sieefe^ 
Spectator.  Nothing,  however,  remoina  andi- 
ble  in  all  the  hubbub  and  gossip,  notluBg 
visible  among  all  the  moving  lights  and  shad- 
ows, but  what  at  once  fixes  the  attention  of 
our  boy-introducer.  Mr.  Dr}'den  )'ondcr* 
scroojung  his  chair  round  upon  the  bait 
boarding  of  the  fioor  so  as  to  have  his  Ibol 
more  easily  upon  the  fender,  and  get  alu^ 
gether  at  a  cosier  angle  in  the  time-honored 
chimney-corner,  where  for  so  long  he  has 
sat  enthroned  the  master  of  the  gay  le^rels  of 
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conversation.    Wigged  and  ruffled,  brave  in  slobbering  oyer  the  gold  dishes  (with  the 

velvet  and  gold-lace  as  becomes  them  both  juices  of  the  food  he  masticates,  running  in 

in   their  contrasting  characters — I   like   to  unseemly  &shion  out  of  the  comers  of  his 

think  of  them  thus  as  they  momentarily  con-  ungainly  mouth  upon  his  dribbled  beard), 

front  each  other,  with  their  keen  eyes  meet-  and  sundry  of  the  guests  at  his  regal  board, 

ing  casually  but  searchingly :  the  eyes  of  the  right  honorables  and  right  reverends.    It  it 

fragile  child  and  of  the  fast-failing  septuagen-  not  the  babble  of  king  and  bishops,  however, 

arian.  I  A™  i^ow  watchfully  observing  f  it  is  rather 

STEP  THE  FIFTH.     A.D.   1680.  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^«   ^J^^  ^[^""^  «P*^  ^"^ 

Peradventuee  another  score  of  years  may  J^^^^  ^^^^^  '^y  discermble  among  the 

-    ^""\  1^^.1.^^'  ""^  \  MT.r„TLS!J     ^The  co^tenance  of  Waller  at  sixteen,  a. 
my  staff,  at  the  next  stnde,  upon  a  juttmg-  ,,        ^ 

point  n  1680,  when  I  find  myself  still  stand-  -^f"*^/ ."« .  TT    T  V     u         •  u      i 

r      ,      ^,     T\    A    f      lu™    i,«  k«-    :„-♦  w"***  his  hair  frizzed,  of  a  brownish  colors 

iner  by  Mr.   Dr\'den*s  elbow— he  has  just  .  ,    '  .  ^  '     ,        , .        , .    r 

,      J    !_•     rl  ir      *         !•-♦  «• Jl:*k  full  eye,  poppmg  out  and  working;  his  face 

completed    his  half-century— hstenmg   with  .^mewhat  of  ^olivaster ''—Waller  in  short. 

him  to  "  our  famous  Waller  "-then  but  some  ^^^^'^^^  ^  an  olivaster  --Waaler,  m  sl»r^ 

i_    ^    r  •  u*  u^^i.«*-^i*—  as  he  was,  before  he  saw  that "  sleepy  eye  "^ 

four  years  short  of  eighty — as  he  chats  pleas-  -    .       u^     u-       *i      *       ^i..       1*^1. 

,  -^  .  .       ,    ^        r     •*       u   ^  !.•/-.««  that  spoke  for  him  at  least,  anything  but  the 

.  antly  m  a  cluster  of  wits,  about  his  own  ^^      ,5  1    »  ^1      1        .  il.         1  # 

varied  literary  experience..    A  frqpnent  of  " '°*'^°«  ""^ '    ^^  langmshjng  glance  of 

,.  1  r  11  *  n    "fcir    Tk-J7     -.  u.^  the  blond  and  voluptuous  Sachanssa.    Not, 

this  sparkline  small-talk  Mr.  Dryden  subse-  ,  ^    .v    j         1    i.    i     i»  1       aZ 

/,  ^  •      V     -D    /u       A     4.u«  however,  now  to  the  damask  cheek  of  beauty 

quently    preserves    m    hi^    Frefieice    to  the        ^    ^i.     i.-    •         j  #  v       m  • 

T*  , ,   "^     L        ,        ,  ^     \     .       ^«^«u J  or  to  the  chiming  cadence  of  her  silver  voice 

Fables,  where  he  relates  having  overheard         __  ,,    ,        *         ,        ,      _    ,  , . 

,,     ,,r  n        ^4.  -u  4.^  xi ^^♦L^-.—  ^r  kt.  are  Wallers  senses  wakened,  as  I  observe  mm 

Mr.  Waller  attribute  the  smoothness  of  his  ,      ,      ,     ^,  •    i  ^    *  -nn.*.  1.  i« 

numbers  to  the  suave  and  han>Hmi<ing  Mu-  ^^.^^  *^tf  T*"    "f  L    !^%^ 

ence  of  the  Tasso  done  into  Engli.h  rewe  by  »**«' »>»aa  that,  they  are  fix«i  meditatively 

Mr.   Fairfax.      While  the  co^ly  lymt  L  "P?"  *«  ^"f^  ?f  .*^«  Grotesque  yonder, 

discoursing  >vith  a  negligent  drawl  in  hi.  olhng  >n  the  state  duur  and  spluttenng  over 

tone,  I  note  how  vigilantlfattention  is  awak-  *^<^P.'"f  '^^  thejewels  of  sovereignty-- 

J  .      ^  ,      .         r  «           T       •«.       4.1.  A  that  farcical  pedant-king,  whose  mcongruous 

ened  in  at  least  one  hstener :  I  see  it  on  that  ....*'           ,    ^A  .       ,    ,,       *? 

,  .i     I             J        ^i.                      1*  reign  is,  as  it  were,  nothmg  better  than  a 

mobile  brow  and  on  those  nervous  hps,  so  ^  ^  _^. ' .     ,            I   ^         *»^       1 1     j        j 

.  .  „        1  •    .    xi    •                  1.1  nmtastic  burlesque  between  two  bloody  and 

vividly  and  instantly  impressionable.  ^   ^.       ^        y.         a    1       i.  li     •  *    1  j 

■^                    /      r  aneetmg  tragedies.    A  laughable  mterlude 

STEP  the  sixth.  A.D..1621.  played  out  upon  tho.great  Stage  of  history  by 
An  adventurous  movement  gives  me  at  one  a  low  comedian,  the  very  type  of  the  king  of 
bound  a  new  foothold  sixty  years  nirther  extravaganzas:  by  one  whose  offspring  and 
back,  namely,  in  1621:  when  I  am  at  the  auocessor  was  nevertheless  afterwards  to  die 
elbow,  no  longer  of  Waller's  listener,  but  of  upon  a  scaffold  outside  that  veiy  banquet- 
Waller  as  a  listener.  He  himself  has  not  hall;  whose  own  immediate  progenitors  were 
lived  long  enough  to  wither  into  greyness  already  prematurely  slain,  the  one  by  the 
and  wrinkles.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  headsman's  axe,  the  other  by  the  hand  of  the 
fresh  bloom  of  sixteen,  jauntily  attired,  as  be-  midnight  assassin.  Thia  gobbling  ihroeur, 
comes  a  courtier,  making  one  in  a  brilliant  however,  talking  perilous  nonsense,  no^  in 
gathering  of  attendants  grouped  about  the  1621,  to  two  of  the  lords  spiritual  of  his 
dais  in  the  banqueting-chamber  of  Whitehall,  realm — sire  and  8on,*midway  between  desti- 
His  Majesty  Jamie  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  mes  bo  evil  doomed — hat  no  relish  whatever 
James  the  First  of  England,  according  to  taken  horn  the  viands  upon  his  platter  by  the 
kingly  wont  in  those  days,  holds  high  revel,  shadowy  ghosts  of  two  grimly  memories,  or 
comparatively  in  public,  in  the  presence  of  by  the  tpeotnd  phantom  of  one  momentary 
his  lieges.  A  customary  royal  dinner  this  is,  presentiment.  Gnttlingliis  food  with  a  test, 
in  the  mere  manner  of  it ;  but,  in  the  curious  the  King  plays  the  fool  according  to  habit  in 
converse  it  elicits,  one  in  many  ways  really  his  accustomed  though  unconacioiis  capacity 
extraordinary.  A  contest  of  gibe  and  repar-  as  his  own  jester,  what  time  Mr.  Edmund 
tee  ijEuth fully  recorded  upon  our  national  WalleF— the  down  not  yet  upon  his  lips — 
annals  by  every  subsequent  historian.  A  toys  with  the  tassel  of  his  orange  doublet 
wit-combat  between  the  anointed  clown  therci  and  hearkens  sefiwANwIy* 
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STEP  TIIE  BE^'£NTn.     A.D.   1566. 

In  a  twinkling  I  have  strode,  at  a  fiinglc 
pace,  forty-five  years  further  onward  into  the 
past,  and  am  peering  curiously,  ui)on  a  sum- 
mer's day  of  15G6,  through  a  tapestried 
porch  of  an  ante-room  into  a  sleeping-cham- 
ber in  what  was,  even  then  the  time-worn  and 
war-worn  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  James  Stu- 
art has  happily  not  yet  developed  from  the 
baby-prince  into  the  full-grown  kingly  pun- 
chin  ello.  He  is  indeed  but  newly-born  hav- 
ing first  oj)ened  his  eyes  to  the  light  on  the 
19th  of  June,  only  a  few  days  previously. 
The  apartment — since  screened  off  into  a 
ver}'  cupboard,  and  displayed  thus  to  wonder- 
ing sight-seers  as  the  birthplace  of  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  England 
and  Scotland — presents  to  view,  as  I  gaze 
into  it,  a  domestic  group,  pathetic  in  its  way, 
and  singularly  beautiful.  The  handsome  and 
youthful  ne*er-do-weel,  Henry,  the  Lord 
l)arnley,  King  (consort)  of  Scots — sullen  and 
passionate  by  turns,  through  all  his  wayward 
married  life — has  unex]>ectedly  come  to  visit 
his  queen-wife  during  one  brief  lucid  interval 
of  compunction  ;  apparently  intent  only  upon 
consoling  her  under  the  depressing  influence 
of  her  recent  pangs  by  this  unwonted  evidence 
of  tenderness:  in  reality^ eager  to  see  with 
liis  own  eves  and  hold  within  his  own  arms 
the  offspring  of  their  ill-fated  nuptials.  A 
contemporary  chronicler  tells  full  sad2y  the 
tale  of  the  notable  interview  with  its  slight 
but  touching  incidents — how  Mar}',  lovelier 
than  ever  in  her  maternal  prostration,  her 
delicate  complexion  flushing  as  she  spoke, 
swore  a  great  oath  as  to  the  child's  legiti- 
macy, calling  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  her 
asseveration :  her  eyes  of  witchery  in  a  blaze, 
her  fair  right  hand  pointing  steadfastly  from 
her  couch  to  Heaven !  How  Damley»  thrilling 
to  the  words  then  uttered,  yearned  over  the 


little  infant  he  held  at  the  moment  in  his 
arms,  as  he  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  bending 
dowp,  kissed  it  tenderly  upon  the  forehead. 

STEP  THE  EIGHTH.     A.D.    1542. 

Following  a  very  natural  sequence  of  re- 
collections, I  pass,  still  as  from  stepping-stone 
to  stepping-stone,  across  an  inter^'al  of  some 
four-and-twenty  years,  from  the  birth]>lace  of 
James  to  that  of  his  young  mother,  the  radi- 
ant and  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots ;  paus- 
ing upon  the  8th  of  December,  1542,  at  the 
door  of  another  royal  bed-chamber ;  the  room 
in  which  the  thrice-widowed  Mar}*  began  her 
woeful  life  of  love  in  the  palace  of  Liulith* 
gow.  Here  in  truth  at  last — pausing !  For, 
the  date  alone  without  one  syllabie  of  illu*- 
trative  comment,  is  of  itself,  indeed,  sufB- 
dentiy  suggestive.  Suggestive—how  sugges- 
tive !  of  the  first  tender  budding  of  the  beau- 
tiful passion-  flower,  sown,  so  to  speak,  by  s 
storm-blast  between  the  chinks  of  a  moulder- 
ing rampart,  stained  with  the  blood  and 
blackened  with  the  thunder  of  battle. 

And  that  date,  has  it  not  brought  us  (let 
it  be  remembered  distinctly  by  no  more  than 
an  eighth  step)  to  a  period  removed  from  the 
Actual  Present  by  a  lapse  of  more  than  Three 
Centuries? 

Link  by  link  the  chain  of  memories  might 
be  strung  together,  readily  enough,  indefl* 
nitely  onward,  from  generation  to  genera 
tion  :  connecting  the  age  of  Victoria  not  less 
easily  with  that  of  Boadicea,  than  the  former 
is  here  brought,  by  eight  paces  within  view  of 
an  epoch  positively  beyond  that  of  ElisabetL 

Enough.  I  am  suddenly  recalled  firom 
1542  to  this  present  year  of  our  Lord  1857^ 
as  by  a  jerk,  startling  me  from  my  meditative 
recollections.  The  glass-doors  of  the  Cooh 
mons  ^avc  swung-to,  and  I  kick  off  my  Shoes 
of  Swiftness  and  subsido  into  mere  Welling- 
tons. 


Lights  offered  after  Childbirth.— Hume, 
A.D.  1087,  speaking  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  William  the  Conqueror  and  Philip  ox 
France,  says  : 

**  William,  who  was  become  corpulent,  had 
been  dotaiued  in  bed  some  time  by  sickness; 
upon  which  Philip  expressed  his  surprise  that 
his  brother  of  England  should  be  so  long  in 
being  delivered  of  his  big  belly.  The  king  sent 
him  word  that,  as  soon  as  he  wss  up,  he  would 
present  so  many  lights  at  Notre  Dame,  as 
would,  perhaps,  ^ve  little  pleasure  to  the  King 
of  France;  alludmg  to  the  usual  practice  at 
that  time  of  women  after  ohildbirth." 


What  practice  is  here  alluded  to  by  the  U^ 
torian  T 


[It  was  formerly  a  general  custom  for  woi 
in  England  to  bear  lights  when  they 
churched  :  a  custom  which  probably  originated 
in  the  offerings  of  candles  alwavs  made  on  iha 
festival  of  the  Purification,  which  was  con* 
monly  called  CandUmoB  Day  from  the  lights 
which  were  then  distributed  and  carried  aboal 
in  procession.  9ee  Brand*s  Popular  Aniiaui^ 
tiet,  ii.  48.  et  seq.  ed.  1819.]  ^Aofes  and 
Queriti. 


*«WILL   SAIL  TO-MOBBOW." — J^XTE  THitOUGH  THE  BNOW.       T85 


A  FLOWER  OF  A  DAy. 

Old  friend,  that  with  a  pale  ^nd  pensile  grace 
Climbest  the  lush  hedgerows,  art  thou  back 

again. 
Marking  the  slow  round  of  the  wondrous  years? 
DidHt  beckon  me  a  moment,  silent  flower  7 

Sflont  ?     As  silent  is  the  arohangers  pen. 
That  day  by  day  records  our  various  lives. 
And  turns  the  page — the  half-forgotten  page 
Which  all  eternity  will  never  blot. 

Forgotten  ?    No,  we  never  do  forget : 
We  let  the  years  go ;  wash  them  clean  with  tears. 
Leave  them  to  bleach  i'  the  sun  and  open  day, 
Or  look  them  careful  by,  like  dead  friends' 

clothes. 
Till  wc  shall  dare  unfold  them  without  pain; 
But  wc  forget  not — never  can  forget. 

Flower,  thou  and  I  a  moment  face  to  face — 
My  face  as  clear  as  thine,  this  July  noon 
Shining  on  both,  on  bee  and  butterfly. 
And  golden  beetle  creeping  in  the  sun- 
Will  pau8C,  and  lifting  up  page  aAer  page, 
The  quaint  memorial  chronicle  of  life, 
Look  backward,  backward. 

♦  ♦         ♦         So,  the  Tolume  close ! 

This  July  day  with  Ood*8  sun  high  in  heaven. 
And  the  whole  earth  rejoicing;  let  it  close  ! 

I  think  we  need  not  sigh,  complain,  or  rave  : 
Nor  blush  :  our  doings  and  misdoings  all 
Being  more  'giiust  Ueaven  than  man.  Heaven 

doth  them  keep 
With  all  Its  doings  and  undoings  st^nge 
Towai*rl8  us.     Let  the  solemn-volume  eloMf; 
I  would  not  alter  in  it  one  poor  line. 

My  dainty  flower,  my  innocent  white  flower. 
With  such  a  pure  nmilc  looking  up  at  heaven. 
With  such  a  bright  smile  looking  down  on  mc — 
(Nothin'JT  but  srnilcS  'as  if  in  all  tfie  world 
Were  no  ^uch  things  ais  thunder-storms  or  rains. 
Or  broken  petals  battered  on  the  earth. 
Or  shivering  leaves  whirled  in  the  fhw^y  air 
Like  ghosts  of  last  year's  ^oys) — my  pretty 

flower. 
Open  thy  breast :  not  one  salt  drop  shall  stain 
Its  whitenci$s.     If  these  foolish  eyes  are  full, 
'lis  only  at  the  wonder  and  the  peace, 
Tlic  witfdum  and  the  sweetness  of  Qod's  world. 
— Chambers'  Journal,  • 


And  a  little  shadow  comes  and  goes 

As  if  heart  or  memory  fled — where,  who  knows! 

He  sails  to-morrow — 

Sails  to-morrow. 

To-morrow  the  thronged  lino  of  ships 
Will  quick  close  after  her  as  she  slips 
Into  the  unknown  Deep  once  more; 
To-morrow,  to-morrow,  some  on  shore 
With  straining  eyes  shall  desperate  yearn— 
*•  Thb  is  not  parting?    Return — return !  " 
Peace,  wild-wrung  hands!     Hush,  quivering 

breath! 
Love  keepeth  his  own  through  life  and  death. 

Though  she  sails  to-morrow — 

Sails  to-morrow ! 

Sail,  stately  ship;  down  Southampton-Water 
Gliding  fair  as  old  Nereus'  daughter. 
Christian  ship  that  for  freightage  bears 
Christians,  followed  by  Christian  prayert. 
God!  send  angehi  after  her  track! 
Pitiful  God,  bring  the  good  ship  back!^ 
All  the  souls  in  her  forever  keep 
TAtne^iving  or  dying,  awake  or  asleep. 

Then,  sail  to-morrow : 

Ship,  sail  to-morrow ! 
— CAaoidert*  Journal. 


••  WILL  SAIL  TO-MORROW.»» 
TiiR  good  ship  lies  in  the  crowded  dock 
Fair  as  a  statue,  firm  as  a  rock, 
Ilor  tall  masts  piercing  the  still  blue  air, 
Ilcr  upright  funnel  all  white  and  bare — 
Whence  the  long  soft  line  of  vapory  smoke 
'Twist  sky  and  sea  like  a  vision  broke. 
Or  plowly  o'er  the  horison  curled. 
Like  a  lost  hope  gone  to  the  other  world  * 

She  saily  to-morrow — 

Sails  to-morrow. 

Out  steps  the  captain,  busy  and  gr^Te, 
With  his  steady  footf;ftll— quick  aod  brave, 
Ilis  hundred  thoughts  and  hit  thousand  oarss. 
And  his  quiet  eye  that  all  things  dares  :    ' 
Though  a  little  smile  o'er  the  kind  hat  dawns 
On  the  loTing  brute  that  leaps  tad  fkwns. 


TBE  PATH  THROUGH  THE  SNOW. 
Babk  and  sunshiny,  briglit  and  blealc. 
Rounded  cold  as  a  dead  maid's  cheek. 
Folded  white  as  a  sinner's  shroud 
Or  wandering  angel's  robe  of  cloud — 

I  know,  I  know. 
Over  the  moor  the  path  through  the  snow. 

Narrow  and  rough  it  lies  between 

Wastes  where  the  wind  sweeps,  biting  keen. 

And  not  w  step  of  the  slippery  road 

But  marks  where  some  weary  foot  has  trod; 

Who'll  go,  who'll  go. 
After  the  rest  in  the  path  through  the  snow  7 

They  who  would  tread  it  must  walk  alone. 
Silent  and  steadfast,  one  by  one; 
Dearest  to  dearest  can  only  say  : 
**  My  heart !  1  follow  thee  all  the  way. 

As  we  go,  as  wc  go. 
Each  after  each  in  the  path  through  the  snow.** 

It  m.ay  be  under  that  glittering  haze 
Lurks  the  promise  of  golden  days, 
That  each  sentinel  tree  is  quivering 
Deep  at  its  core  with  the  blood  of  spring. 

And  as  we  go,  as  we  go. 
Green  blades  are  piercing  the  frozen  snow. 

It  may  be  the  unknown  path  will  tend 
Never  to  any  earthly  end. 
Die  with  the  dying  day  obscure. 
And  never  lead  to  a  human  door. 

That  none  know  who  did  go 
Patiently  onoe,  on  this  path  through  the  snow. 

No  matter— no  matter  !    The  path  shiaes  plain » 
The  pare  snow-orystals  will  deaden  pain  :    . 
Above  like  stars  in  the  deep  blue  dark, 
Qoiding spirits  will  stand  and  mark; 

Let  OS  go,  let  «s  go. 
Whither  Heaven  leads  in  tlie  path  through  tlw 

•now! 
— ChMmhtrt*  /ovnuil. 
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RELIGIOUS  Nt)yBL8  IN  OBRMAHT. 


From  The  Bfttnrday  Revleir. 
RELIGIOUS  NOVELS  IN  GERMANY.* 

The  didactic  novel  appears  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar heritage  of  this  generation.  It  is  a 
hybrid  composition  against  which  a  great 
many  objections  maybe  urged;  and  plenty 
of  literary  purists  have  been  found  to  urge 
them.  Nothing  spoils  a  tale  like  a  moral 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  characters  and  the  plot  become,  not  the 
first,  but  the  second  consideration,  they  neces- 
sarily suffer  in  their  truth  to  nature.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  story  point  a  moral 
widiout  making  the  actors  in.  it  incarnations 
of  the  qualities  which  the  author  intends  to 
reprobateor  praise.  These  objections  are  per- 
fectly true,  but  they  are  not  the  less  unfair; 
and  their  imfoimess  lies  in  treating  a  didactic 
novel  as  if  it  were  a  literary  performance. 
It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  measure  a 
Boyal  speech  by  a  literary  standard.  The 
one  and  the  other  have  an  object  beyond  and 
above  artistic  excellence.  If  a  Royal  speech 
makes  a  favorable  impression,  or  if  a  novel 
succeeds  in  educating  the  conscience  of  a 
single  human  being,  the  authors  of  them 
may  patiently  bear  the  reproach  of  a  literar}' 
feulure. 

Whatever  may  be,  however,  the  merits  of 
the  didactic  novel,  it  is  rapidly  monopolizing 
the  religious  teaching  of  women  of  the  edu- 
cated classes.  It  has  no  competitor  in  the 
field.  "Mysteries"  are  out  of  date,  and 
"  Serious  Calls  "  have  ceased  to  sell ;  and  as 
for  sermons,  long  years  of  dullness  have 
taught  people  to  look  upon  them  as  only  one 
among  the  many  oppressive  forms  to  which 
decency  requires  a  cfvilized  l)eing  to  submit — 
like  admiring  your  neighbor's  children,  or 
leaving  cards  on  the  people  you  detest.  The 
remarkable  feature  in  this  new  growth 
of  religious  literature  is  that  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  England,  peculiar  as 
England  is  in  most  matters  which  concern 
religion.  The  limits  of  its  territory  appear 
to  be,,  not  those  of  England,  but  those  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  gaining  almost  as  great 
a  power,  and  achieving  as  wide  a  popularity, 
in  Germany  as  with  us.  That  it  should 
droop  in  Roman  Catholic  climates  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  the  burthen  of  its 
teaching  is  that  everybody  it  to  influence  his 

*  Tagebuch  eine$  armen  FrdtUemt,  Halle: 
Mnhlmann. 

Bilder  und  Geichichten  aui  Schwaben,  Von 
OttUie  WUdermuth.    Stutt£;art:  KnJbU.   1857. 


neighbor  for  good,  and  the  Roman  Church 
objects  to  anybody  having  influence  over  his 
neighbor,  except  the  priests,  who  do  not  read 
novels. 

The  two  works  that  lie  before  us  enjoy  a 
considerable  popularity  among  the  yoong 
ladies  of  Germany,  and  are  both  highly  re- 
ligious, though  in  a  very  different  key.  The 
Diary  of  a  Poor  Oentlacoman  is  the  record 
of  the  experiences  of  a  young  governess 
who  takes  a  situation  in  a  noble  house.  The 
tale  is  mainly  a  tale  of  the  inner  life,  and 
therefore  the  incidents  are  few  and  not  very 
new.  The  young  governess  quarrels  with 
the  lady  of  the  house,  who  is  living  with  her 
brother — gains  a  marvellous  influence  over 
everybody  else— converts  the  aunt,  the  house- 
maid, the  footman,  the  forester,  and  the 
clergyman's  wife — and  ultimately  recei?es 
the  reward  of  virtue  by  marrying  the  afore- 
said brother.  It  would  perhaps  be  faatidSooB 
to  complain  of  the  paternal  overseership  con- 
fided to  the  young  lady  of  eighteen ;  for  it  is 
a  catholic  tradition  among  religious  novel- 
writers,  that  it  is  the  mission  of  young  hidies 
of  eighteen  to  convert  the  world  in  general 
and  their  parents  in  particular.  But  if  the 
angelic  young  governess  is  intended  as  a  p«t- 
tem  for  imitation,  we  doubt  the  expediency 
of  teaching  young  ladies  that  a  wealthy  mar- 
riage is  the  proper  reward  of  exerting  inflo- 
ence  for  good.  We  fear  that  the  means  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  end,  and  that  the  beams 
of  religious  influence  will,  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence, be  concentrated  on  eldest  sons.  The 
book,  however,  is  guilty  of  a  fault  which  is 
far  more  serious,  because  it  belongs  to  an 
entire  religious  party.  The  microscopic  self- 
analysis — ^the  chronicle  of  temptation,  and 
sin,  uid  penitence — the  record  of  every  i^iase 
of  religious  feeling,  every  devout  ecstaey, 
every  fervid  aspiration — are  so  elaborate  as 
to  form  in  effect  the  substance  of  the  work. 
This  unreserve  is  bad  enough  in  an  isolated 
pase — far  worse  when  it  becomes  the  catch* 
word  of  a  school  Whatever  the  piety  whidi 
prompted  such  effusions,  they  are  apt  to  lose 
all  that  gives  them  value  when  put  into  the 
printer's  hands — their  life  evaporates  too 
rapidly  for  them  to  be  hawked  about  on  pub- 
lishers' book-shelves  for  what  they  will  bripg. 
Unction  is  the  most  offensive  form  of  religioiiB 
putrefaction ;  and  into  unction  **  experiences  " 
inevitably  run  as  soon  as  capital  can  be  made 
out  of  them  whether  on  the  platform  or  the 
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the  counter.  -  In  spite  of  these  derects,  how- 
ever, the  book  Bhovi  mtay  indicationa  of 
taleot  which  fairl;  earn  the  fsTor  with  which 
it  hw  been  received.  The  ease  with  which 
chancter  U  brought  out  in  the  minutest  inci- 
deuta  oT  daily  life  remiuds  the  English  reader 
of  Mlh  Auaten'a  maimer ;  and  the  authoreu 
pouestee,  in  a  conaiderable  degree,  one  of 
the  jaieat  of  a  novcliat'a  powert — the  power 
of  bringing  a  scene  vividly  before  the  eye  by 
a  few  lUght  etrokea,  the  religioui  portion 
of  the  book  pteaeat»  a  *tr«nf[e  medley  to  an 
Eaglisbmaii's  eyea.  The  perplexity  with 
whicl^  aome  light  of  Exeter  BaU  would  read 
it  would  be  very  much  akin  to  the  puizled 
helpleasneu  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  ' 
when  they  were  called  on  to  worship  in  the 
Pruaaian  church,  and  to  offer  up  prayen  of 
the  moat  irreproachable  orthodoxy  in  &ODt 
of  the  idolatioua  crucifix  and  the  accuraed 
candle*.  In  the  same  way  the  hymna  and 
the  prayera  with  wlich  tbirf  book  abounda 
might  have  been  compoacd  by  pr.  Cumming 
himaelf ;  but  aide  by  aide  with  them  appear 
disturbing  celebratioOa  of  festivals  and  aainli'- 
daya,  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  even  refer- 
enaes  to  a  confessor !  But  ther«  la  much  in 
the  eccleaiaatical'CondittoD  of  Germany  which 
would  perplex  a  London  controreraiatiaL 
What  would  the  UliganU  on  both  sidea  of  the 
great  SL  Barnabas  case  have  aaid  if  they  had 
known  that  the  ritual  pointa  for  which  tbey 
were  contending  with  such  aekamement 
were,  in  rcoUty,  much  more  closely  akin  to 

'  the  fbjnu  of  Lutheiauiam  than  to  those  of 

.  RomeP    . 

Madame  OltilieWildermuth  is  a  religionist 
of   •  Btemer    and   more    practical    ichooL 

.  Svsabian  Portraiti  and  Tatu  are  a  series  of 
aketchea,  some  of  them  eiquiailely  humorous, 
of  the  strongly  marked  manoera  and  cuatoma 
of  the  inhabitanla  of  the  Valley  of  the 
N«ckar.  '  Sometimea  they  are  in  the  form  of 
individual  portraits — sometimea  they  follow 
the  fiUea  of  some  caatle  or  cloiater — some- 
times they  lengthen  into  the  dimenaiona  of 
ft  fully  developed  story.  A  few  of  them  be- 
long to  the  present  day ;  but  she  dwells  with 
more  pleaaure  on  the  past,  the  days  of  ths 
Thirty-yeara'  War,  or  the  "  bag-wig  age,7  oi 
the  War  of  Liberation.  Qer  style  ia  quel 
•nd  refined,  and  she  acrupoktoaly  avoids  ar^ 
Adly  constnicted  plots  ot  nuiting  incidents  i 
but  s  oonstant  vein  of  aanum  saves  the 
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into  tediousieaa,  and  hei  pictures  are  so  life- 
like tliat  it  Is  impossible  not  to  believe  that 
moat  of  them  were  drawn  from  a  living 
model.  She  is  very  happy  in  her  hearty 
descriptioiM  of  vintage  fearta,  and  such-hkc 
genial  festirities — still  more  so-  in  depiating 
tha  abaurditiea  of  the  stiff  old  German 
etiquette.  Here  ia  a  description  of  the  daily 
diiuwr  in  the  office  of  a  Stadtschrriber,  or 
town-cleik  of  the  olden  time ; — 

"  The  best  view  of  the  collective  personnel 
of  the  office  was  to.be  had  at  table,  where  all 
ancmbled  for  dinner  at  the  sound  of  the  bell 
or  the  call  of  the  maid-servant,  and  after  a 
prayer  and  a  hymn  for  grace,  arranged  them- 
selves in  their  appointed  rank  and  order.  At* 
the  lop  naturally  presided  the  Sladl»chreib«r, 
a  stately,  wcll-fcd  figure !  on  bis  right  the 
FrauSladtMhreiberin,  on' exlremel)' courteous 
little  woman ;  and  then  the  guexta  of  the 
dav,  of  whom  the  houac  was  neldom  empty, 
followed  by  the  daughters  of  ttie  famitv. 
Then  began  the  row  of  clerks.  First  cumc 
the  Deputy,  who  W|u  honored  with  Iwoplalee, , 
and  even  S  napkin  with  a  bead-Yroiked  ring 
round  it  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  this 
last  waa  a  present  from  Mian  Caroline,  the 
seoond  dauMiter,  for  whose  hand  he  dared  to 
hope,  if  only  Mine,  the  eldest  and.piB3ipat  dT 
the  daughters,  could  be  provided  for ;  for  the 
Frsu  Stadtachreiberin  was  firmly  rebolvcd 
'  not  to  cut  the  oats  before  the  Bj>elt.'  Next 
came  the  Sub-deputy,  who  had  also  two 
plates,  but  no  napkin)  after  him  the  other 
clerks,  who,  m  defkult  of  a  title,  vcre  ad- 
dressed bv  their  names ;  and  last  of  all,  on  a' 
common  Vitchen-stool,  the  Probationer,  who 
had  to  he  always  ready  to  reach  anything  to 


proTided,  still  better  than  by  the 
BCBu.  uefore  the  master's  place  at  the  top 
there  waa  nothing  but  the  bright  elaaa.  The 
bottle  of  recAtrcM  wine  with  which  he  and 
his  fueats  were  aerved,  stood  somewhat  in 
the  bAckground,  ao  that  no  oOe  might  be  able 
to  remark  how  much  the  '  Hen  Prinaipal ' 
was  pleased  to  take.    Tbe  Deputy  and  the 


and  more  doditftd  eolor,  and  sharper  flanr, 
till  the  tM^  were  oloMd  by  the  ProbMioncT^ 
haU-piiit  df  eider. 

"  Daring  the  meal,  aeldom  did  any  of  tlw 
subordinatea  dare  to  open  thdr  mouths,  ex- 
eept  to  anawer  when  they  ware  apoken  to. 
Only  the  two  deputies  earried  on  a  converM- 
tioa  with  the  mMtcr  and   miatreaa  of  tbe  * 


a  joke  with  tbe 
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daughters,  or  with  the  guests,  who  often  con- 
sisted of  young  ladies.  After  soup,  meat,  and 
vegetables  were  removed,  the  Deputy  rose 
with  Q  full  glass:  'Herr  Stadtscnreiber,  I 
have  the  honor  of  drinking  your  health.'  The 
commanding  head  answered  with  a  gracious 
bow :  '  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Deputy,  and  wish 
the  same  to  you.'  Then  arose  the  Sub^eputy 
with  a  similar  speech,  and  received  for  an- 
swer, *  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sub-deputy.'  Like 
an  echo  the  speecli  rang  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  The  clerks  were  dispatched  with 
*  Thanks,  Hcrr  Bcutemuller,  Herr  Mayer,* 
and  so  on.  The  Probationer,  with  his  cider- 
glass,  got  nothing,  but  an  <  All  right'  Then 
the  whole  corps  beat  a  retreat,  unless  the 
Dej)uty  was  thought  worthy  of  a  special  invi- 
tation to  remain. 

But  notwithstanding  her  sarcastic  tone,  it 
is  e\ident  that  her  leaning  js  to  the  customs 
of  bygone  times.  She  would  gladly  bring 
back  the  wpmen  of  this  generation  to  the 
wholesomer  times  when  the  Hausfrau  gave 
herself  up  to  knitting  and  sewing,  the  care  of 

•the  cows  and  the  pigs,  and  the  oversight  of 
the  morals  of  the  housemaids;  and  when 
young  ladies  were  content  to  take  the  hus- 
bands whom  their  parents  chose,  without  ask. 
ing  any  questions  about  love.  And  she  is 
merciless  in  iier  sarcasms  on  the  "  sorrows  A 
la  Werther,"  the  "clouded  futures,"  and 
**  blighted  lives,"  which  German  ladies  look 
on  as  the  necessary  pastime  of  their  youths, 
as  well  as  on  the  *'  unions,"  and  **  associations,'' 
and*  endless  philanthropies  which  engross 
their  matronly  years.  The  modern  discovery 
of  regenerating  the  world  through  the  medium 
of  Ladies'  Ck>mmittees  finds  no  favor  in  her 
eyes.  Her  contrast  between  a  wife  of  the 
olden  and  a  wife  of  the  modem  time  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing  pieces  in  the  book.  The 
modern  wifb  is  an  excellent  woman,  but  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  associations  for  the 
relief  of  destitute  girls,  or  the  education  of 
foimdlings,  or  in  collecting  money  for  the 
lil)erafion  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  or  hearing 
lecture*  on  the  genius  of  Sophocles.  Of 
course  rrfie  never  goes  near  the  nursery  or  the 
kitchen,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of  domestic 
mishaps.  Among  them  are  the  misdeeds  of 
a  goTcirness  whom  she  has  engaged  to  take 
care  of 'her  daughters,  and  who  is  remarkable 
not  only  for  her  virtuous  sentiments,  but  also 
for:  her  poetical  and  romantic  character.    The 

•  result  is  disclosed  in  a  conversation  between 
the  mother  and  a  daughter  of  sixteen,  which 
is  worth  extracting : 


"  The  mother  was  sitting  by  the  bed  of  her 
sick  sleeping  child,  and  thinking  on  many 
things — ^Dut  not  on  associations — when  in 
came  Nathalie  noftly,  with  her  ni^ht-light 
*What  are  you  still  up,  child ?°  'Yes, 
mother,'  began  Nathalie,  much  embarrassed.. 
'  I  want  to  ask  you  something.'  '  What  is  it, 
child?'  'Mother,'  said  the  girl,  anxiouslv, 
'tell  me,  can  it  be  that  I  am  in  love  with' 
Ludwig,  the  apotliecary's  boy  ? '  *  You,  cliild ! 
cried  the  horrificid  mother.  *  Indeed,'  sobbed 
the  girl,  *  Clara  says  so,  and  that  I  can  never 
forget  him  all  my  hfAong.  O !  mother,  is  it 
true ;  and  can  I  lie^er  4iave  any  one  else  f  * 
And  he  is  so  stupid.'  The  poor  child  cried 
en6ugh  to  soften  a  stone.  *  But,  child,'  adced 
the  mother,  distracted,  'what  makes  vou 
think  this  ?'....'  Some  weeks  ago,  while 
I  was  practising  the  new  Servian  melodies, 
and  attcrwards  while  I  was  changing  the 
water  in  my  flower-pot,  Ludwig  stood  below. 
''What  is  that  blockhead  doing  there?"! 
asked  of  Clara.  Then  she  l6oked  at  me  so 
strangely  and  deeply — 0  f  I  cannot  tell  you 
how — and  said,  if*  Nathalie,  do  you  not  know 
what  silent  love  is  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  know,"  said  L 
Then  she  pointed  to  where  Ludwig  stood,  and 
whisperea  in  my  ear — 

**  Und  so  sass  er  viele  Tage 
Vicle  Jabre  lang 
Harrend  ohne  Scbmeri  und  Klage 
Bis  das  Fenster  klang." 

'And  she  talked  to  me  like  this  for  many 
days  after.  How  Ludwif  had  an  unspeakabfe 
love  for  me,  and  stood  for  hours  long  in  the 
cold  night  to  hear  the  sound  of  mv  voice. 
At  last  she  plagued  me  to  throw  him  just  one 
flower ;  andf  I  did  that  twice.  And  she  left 
me  no  peace  till  I  threw  him  down  a  hdi  of 
my  hair*-that  was  his  greatest  muAL  Bnt 
you  know  that  I  do  not  wear  curls,  end  I 
would  not  cut  off  any  of  my  hairj  but  I  had 
combed  out  a  good  deal,  and  some  of  that  I 
once  threw  down.  I  have  never  once  spokeft 
with  Ludwif^.  Lately,  when  I  was  fost  asleep^ 
she  came  with  a  light  to  my  bedside ;  I  ira& 
up,  and  she  said  with  a  solemn  voice, "  Nadia- 
lie,  thou  lovest"  "I!"  said  L  ''Wbott, 
then?"  "Thou  lovest  Ludwig,  and  thoa 
wilt  love  him  to  all  eternity."  I  cried  at  thiiy 
and  would  not  believe  it,  for  he  did  not  pleaie 
me  at  all ;  but  she  proved  it  to  me  ckarly» 
and  told  me  that  because  I  had  thrown  hfan 
flowers  and  a  lock  of  my  habr,  I  belonged  to 
him  for  all  etemitv.  And  il  was  vo  h<»r£blef 
I  have  been  so  unhappy  all  this  last  wedb  •  • 
But  tell  me,  mother,'  sobbed  the  ohiMy  'I 
don't  love  Ludwig,  and  I  don't  belong  to  him 
altogether,  do  I?'  'Of  course  not,  you 
simpleton!  Ludwig  is  a  silly  youth,  and 
probably  wishes  for  you  as  Uttle  as  you  do  Ibr 
him.'  <Ye8,  yes!  U^at  may  be,'  exclaimed 
Nathalie,  lAuch  relieTed,  and  she  went 
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fortcd  to  bed Ludwig  was  examined  emotion  are  not  put  forward  as  tests  of  piety 

the  next  morning  and  told  nearly  the  same ;  — ^her  characters,  when   they  are  religious, 
story.     Clara  had  spoken  to  him  m  the  house '  g^o^  jt,  not  in  fervor,  but  in  unaspiring  use- 
and-on   h,s  lonely  botanical  rambles    and ,  ,^,„^3     There  is  a  good  d^l  in  her  6«iu 
assured  him  how  much  Nathalie  loved  him, '.,    ,-.^,t-x«i-        *•.•      *i 
and  how  she  lamented  that  he  never  came   '^^^  «^  P^^^^  *^**  *•  characteristic  of  her 


under  the  window  when  she  sang.     So  at 


nation — it  is  genial  and  jovial,  and  is  largely 


last,  with  great  sorrow  of  heart,  he  had  begun  compounded  of  Lebenshist  Bnd  Lebensfreude. 
these  window  parades,  and  carried  home  the  '  It  smacks  strongly  of  that  fat,  unascetic  devo- 


flowers,  *  but  not  the  hair.'" 

Throughout  all  her  stories,  Madame  Wild- 
ermuth  keeps  constantly  In  view  the  religious 
aim  with  which  she  is  evidently  writing ;  but 
it  does  not  break  out  into  the  fervent  ecstasies 
of  the  Diary,  She  belongs  to  jui  older  and 
better  school  of  religious  teachers,  who  are 
fast  being  argued  out  of  existence  in  these 
days  of  religious  wrangle.    Descriptions  of 


tion  which  is  eminently  Teutonic,  and  which 
made  Luther  so  thoroughly  a  representative 
man.  But  it  is  still  more  strongly  imbued 
with  common-sense,  which  we  are  not  wont 
to  consider  as  an  eminently  German  quality, 
and  which,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  is 
becoming  rare  enough  even  in  England,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  its  special  habitation. 


John     Sobixski    akb    Charles    Edwabd  genealogical  fiction,  has  clearly  shown  that 

Stuart. — Who  are  the  *' John  8obie8ki*''and  these  modern  Pretenden  are  no  other  Individ- 

*'  Chtirles  Edward  "  Stnart,  anthers  of  Lays  uals  than  John  Hay  Allan  and  CharleaStnart 

of  the  Deer  Forett,  pnblished  by  Blackwood  in  Hay  Allan.    Aa  the  reviewer  jtiatW  remarks  : 

1848  7    What  is  their  history,  and  what  found-  **Now  this  is  a  serioiiB  matter.    Wa  are  fiur 

ations  are  there  for  the*  claims  they  seem  to  set  from  wishing  to  curb  in  any  way  the  fancy  of 

up  to  be  the  descendants  and  representatives  our  historical  novelists,  or    to   examine    too 

(?)   of  the  '•Chevalier?"     Are  they,  or  the  closely  the  actual  existence  of  every  knight  or 

**  Louisa  Sobieska'*  and  the  <*  Charles,*'  to  noble  whom  a  writer  of  that  class  may  present 

whom  the  volumes  of  the  **  Lays  *'  are  respeo-  to  ue  as  aohioving  mighty  deeds  in  the  train  of 

tively  dedicated,  alill  living,  and  where?   •  Philip  Augnstus  or  of  Pedro  the  Cf;|iel;  bat 

[We  had  always  been  led  to  believe  that  the  );>>«»  ''.e  J^e  told  that  a  legitimate  sop  of 

celebrated  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  p^aj-lcs  Edward  Stuart  was  alive  as  late  aa 

York  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  announced  an  his-  ]^?}*  ^"^  *u*S*''?o4«  ^11  wb"  f"  "^1*°?^ 

torical  fact.  -  Here  lies  the  last    of  the  «^»*»n«  ^^s  in  1846.  the  truth  or  fklsehood 

Stuabto."    But  in  1842  a  mysterious  person-  ^^  '"^h  a  statement  conoerns  the  history  of  our 

age  in  the  Highlands  come  forward  to  instruct  P.^P  ^"f.  "»^  ^'^^^l^  much  too  ne^Xy  to  be  so 

his  leas  learned  countrymen  in  the  mysteries  of  '«*»^^J  ^'VS^  ^K^^!^V^l  Review,  roU 

plaids  and  badges  in  a  work  entitled  VtiHar-  ^J^*-  P-  ^-'-    See  also  Burke's  ^omafic€  of  the 

ium   Scoiicum,  by  John    Sobieski  Stuart—  ^rw^ocrocy.  vol.    ii.    p.   246.]— JVo/e.    and 

About  thirty  years  ago,  a  description  of  the  V**^««» 

MS.  bf  this  work,  with  a  transcript  of  a  portion  __— 

of  it,  was  sent  to  the  Society  of  Scottish  Anti-       Amkrioam  Nombvclatitrs. — Mr.Shattnck  of 

quarics,    with    a    request   that    they    would  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  recently  published 

patronise  its  publication ;  and  by  their  Secre-  a  volume  of  curious  American  names.    From 

tary  the  specimen  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  singular  and  interesting  work  the  following 

Sir  Walter  Scott.    Sir  Walter  assured  the  Soci-  extract  is  given  : 

ety  that  the  style  and  dialect  of  the  specimen       .,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^„j^  ^^  instroctlon  in  De- 

shown  him  were  a  most  feeble  and  clumsy  imi-  ^    ^  ^  ^„.,     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^    One 

'AUfJ^Lr^'T^Zri.^^J'^  •^•  ^.fl  ^oluitj.  Two  Stickney,  Three  Stickney;  a»i 

l^^^^ffLtfl^  ^Z.^1^^^^      ♦***•*  ^^^  diughters  were  \i«n«i,  First  Sti'ckney. 

Rntu  wI?S/iS^»V/^L,^^^^  8«»ond  Stickney,  and  so  on.  'The  three  chfir 

But  It  was  not  till  the  year  1847.  that  a  more  ^        ^       ^.r  ^         ^^  j^p^ 

^it  ChKSL"S^SM?ar;r1^  And,  Another;  and  it  has  beensosposed  tLt 

that  Charles  Ldward  Stuart  had  left  a  legiU-  ^  \^  ^     ^  they»ght  have 

"^n!^^^'^!7;A  ^^"7"^^°%?,V^'^  Tmed^    Al^^Moreover/Nevith^ 

T^J^iVofml^J''!:^^^^  Notwithstandbg.    An  instance  is  also  given  of 

the  Romance  of  Hittory  oetwttn  the  Yean  ,»^-.^a.  .u^  — «L^  ^w^*  ^Ktiii  vinU  anntwMiflk* 

they  had  concocted,  and  by  exposing   their  S'^PP^wn^^   -^^^  ««^  Qnsrtcs. 
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From  The  Uttraxj  Oaoette. 

Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society ,  Vol. 
IIL  The  'Pursuit  afUr  Diarmuid  (T- 
Buibhne,  and  Orainne  the  Daughter  of 
Cormac  Mac  Airty  King  of  Ireland  in 
the  Third  Century.  Edited  by  Standish 
Hayes  O'Gradv,  Esq.  Dublin :  John 
OTDaly. 

Sixty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1797,  the 
Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh  appointed  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  "  Poems  of  Ossian."    Que- 
ries were  transmitted  to  every  one  who,  from 
personal  knowledge  or  opportunities  of  in- 
quiry, was  supposed  capable -of  throwing  light 
on  the  subject.    The  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion was  not  of    a  very  satisfactory   kind. 
There  was  no  lack  of  traditionary  and  vague 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  Qaelio  poems 
and  ballads,  but  no  authentic  manuscripts  of 
anpient  date  were  brought  forward.     The 
conclusion  was  that  Macpherson  had  obtained 
the  stories  and  the  names  in  his  Ossianic 
poems  from  oral  traditions,  while  the  lan- 
guage, sentiments,  and  descriptions  in  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  his  own.     Subse- 
quent researches  by  Scottish  antiquaries  were 
not  greatly  more  successful.    The  most  re- 
markable literary  relic  that  has    yet  been 
brought  to  light  is  the  Gaelic  manuscript 
commonly  called  '*  The  Dean  of  Li^more's 
Book,"  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  at  Edinburgh.    The 
date  of  this  manuscript  is  of  the  years  1512- 
1529.    An  account  of  this  curious  book  was 
given  by  the  Hev.  Thomas  MXauchlan,  in 
Part  I.  of  Vol.  H.  of  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland."    It 
contains  a  collection  of  ancient  poems,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  still  commonly  current  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands.    Had  this  book  been  kndwn  in 
the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  Ossian 
controversy  might  have  assumed  a  different 
aspect    When  Macpherson  was  accused  of 
forging  the  manuscripts  of  which  his  poems 
if  ere  alleged  to  be  translations,  h^  haughtily 
refused  to  satisfy  any  one  who  doubted  his 
veracity,  aSd  never  came  nearer  to  the  point 
than  asserting  that  an  ancient  manuscript  of 
part  of  Fingal  was  in .  possession    of  some 
Highland  family.    David  Hume,  who  was 
wDling  to  take  the  national  side  in  the  con* 
troversy,  wrote  to  Dr.  Blair  to  urge  him  to 
seek  for  evidence  which  might  satisfy  English 
men  of  letters.    "The  testimony,"  he  said, 


^*  must  be  as  particular  as  it  is  positive.  It 
will  not  be  sufficient  that  a  Highland  gentle- 
man or  clerg}'man  say  or  write  to  you  ^hat 
he  has  heard  such  poems ;  nobody  questions 
that  there  are  traditional  poems  in  that  part 
of  the  countr}',  where  the  names  of  Ossian 
and  Fingal,  Oscar  and  Oaul,  are  mentioned 
in  every  stanza.  The  only  doubt  is,  whether 
these  poems  have  any  further  resemblance  to 
the  poem  published  by  Macpherson.  I  was 
told  by  Bourke,  a  very  ingenious,  Irish  gen- 
tleman, the  author  of  a  tract  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,  that  on  the  first  publication  of 
Macpherson'ft  book,  all  the  Irish  cried  out, 
'  We  know  all  these  poems ;  'we  have  always 
heard  them  from  our  infancy ; '  but  when  he 
asked  more  particular  questions  he  ponld 
never  learn  that  any.  one  had  ever  heard,  or 
could  repeat,  the  original  of  any  one  para- 
graph of  the  pretendM  translation."  Since 
these  days  the  Ossianic  literatiure  has  at- 
tracted attention  on  wider  ground  than  as 
affecting  the  credit  of  Macpherson.  It  k' 
now  admitted  on  all  hands  Uiat  the  poena 
which  formed  the  substratum  of  his  OssianiB 
epic  had  reached  Scotland  from  Ireland, 
where  they  were  more  widely  known,  and 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  ori^als  were  to  be 
found.  Gawin  Douglas,  the  old,  Soottish 
poet,  alludes  thus  to  the  Celtic  heroes  of  1^- 
endary  renown,  among  other  subjects  of  ro- 
mantic fiction : — 

**  Great  Oow  MacMom,  and  Fin  MaeConl,  and 
how 
They  sold  be  goddis  in  Ireland,  as  menaaj.*' 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  fix)m  Ire- 
land that  the  legends  came  to  Scotland^  al- 
though at  what  period  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. The  similarity  of  language  and 
manners,  and  the  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two-  countries,  rendered  the  trans- 
mission of  popular  pieces  of  poetry  firom  one 
nation  to  the  other  a  simple  and  commoo 
event.  Even  the  lowland  poets  at  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  Soottish  literature  notice 
these  ancient,  traditionary  legends.  Bar- 
bour, who  wrote  in  1375,  describee  his  hero, 
Robert  the  Bruce,  when  defeated  by  Biae- 
Dougal  of  Lorn,  placing  himself  in  the  rear 
of  his  retiring  bands,  and  checking  the  par- 
suit  *of  his  victors.  <*  Behold  him,"  said 
MacDougal  to  one  of  his  chieftains,  **  he 
protects  his  followers  against  us,  as  OanI, 
the  son  of  Momi,  defended  his  tribe  against 
the  rage  of  Fingal"    In  Ireland,  these  tales 
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of  ancient  times  were  universally  familiar. 
As  "  Bourke,"  the  very  ingenious,  Irish  gen- 
tleman, said,  "  they  knew  all  these  poems, 
and  had  heard  them  from  their  infancy/ 
We  now  know  more  of  the  real  history  of 
the  Fenian  romances  than  Edmund  Burke 
could  have  anticipated.  Through  the  labors 
of  zealous  Irish  antiquaries  numerous  manu- 
scripts have  been  collected,  in  which  the  ex- 
ploits of  Fionn  mac  Cumhaill,  or  Fin  Mac- 
Coul  (the  Fingal  of  Macpherson),  and  many 
other  wonderful  events  of  ancient  Irish  hi»- 
tor}',  are  recorded.  It  is  for  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  these  manuscripts  that  the 
Ossianic  Society  has  been  formed  in  Dublin. 
They  have  already  issued  two  volumes.  The 
first  is  a  prose  and  poetical  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Gabhra  (or  Garristown),  in  Dublin 
county,  fought  A.D.  283,  between  Cairbre 
Liffeachair,  King  of  Leinster,  and  the 
Fenian  forces  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  and  their  ranks  finally  bro- 
ken up.  The  second  volume  is  an  account 
of  the  Festivities  at  the  House  of  Conan  of 
Ceann  Slcibhe,  a  romantic  hill  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  of  Inchiquin,  in  the  county  of 
Clare.  This  document  contains  a  colloquy 
between  Fionn  and  Conan,  in  which  much 
light  is  thrown  on  the  ancient  td^graphy  of 
Munster,  and  also  on  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Fenian  chieftains.  The  third  volume, 
now  published;  narrates  an  event  famous  in 
Irish  romance,  the  elopement  of  Grainne,  or 
Grace,  daugliter  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  King 
of  Ireland,  with  Diarmuid  ODuibhne.  In 
many  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  stone  re- 
nains  called  by  the  peasants  to  this  day 
Leapthacha  Dhiarmada  agiia  Ohrainne,  the 
beds  of  Dhiarmuid  and  Grainne,  traditionally 
supposed  to  be  the  resting-places  of  that 
famous  couple  during  their  flight  and  wan- 
derings. In  the  Book  of  Lismore  there  is  a 
short  ]>oem  on  the  death  of  Diarmuid.  From 
the  talc  of  the  pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne,  we  do  not  wonder  at  their  adven- 
tures l)eing  ])opular  in  the  days  of  the  bards 
and  minstrels.    The  story  thus  opens : — 

"  On  a  certain  dav  that  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill 
rose  at  early  morn  in  Almhuin  the- broad  and 
great  of  Laighean,  and  sat  ujjon  the  grass- 
green  plain  without,  having  neither  servant 
nor  attendant  by  him,  there  followed  him  two 
of  his  people;  that  is  to  say,  Oisin  the  son 
of  Fionn,  and  Diorruing  the  son  of  Dobhar 
O'Baoisgne.  Oisin  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  :  *  What  is  the  cause  of  this  early  .rising 
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of  thine,  O  Jionn.P'  quoth  he.  'Not  with- 
out cause  have  I  made  this  early  rising,'  said 
Fionn ;  '  for  I  am  without  a  wife,  without  a 
mate  since  Maigtineis  the  daughter  of  Garadh 
glundubh  mac  Moime  died;  for  he  is  not 
wont  to  have  slumber  nor  sweet  sleep  who 
happens  to  be  without  a  fitting  wife,  and  that 
is  tne  cause  of  my  earling  rising,  0  Oisin.' 
'What  forceth  thee  to  be  thus  ? '  said  Oisin ; 
'  for  there  is  not  a  wife  nor  a  mate  in  the 
green-landed  island  Erin  upon  whom  thou 
mightest  turn  the  light  of  thine  eyes  or  of 
thy  sight,  whom  we  would  not  bring  by  &L 
means  or  by  foul  to  thee.'  And  then  spoke 
Diorruing,  and  whf^t  be  said  was :  '  I  myself 
could  discover  for  thee  a  wife  and  a  mate  be- 
fitting thee.'  *Who  is  she?'  said  Fionn. 
'  She  is  Grainne  the  daughter  of  Cormac  the 
son  of  Airt  the  son  of  Cx>nn  of  the  hundred 
battles,'  ^uoth  Diorruing, '  that  is  the  woman 
that  is  fairest  of  feature  and  fortn  and  speech 
of  the  women  of  the  fflobe  together.'  *  By 
thy  hand,  O  Diorruing,' said  Fionn, '  there  is 
strife  and  variance  between  Cormac  and  my- 
self for  a  long  time,  and  I  think  it  not  good 
nor  seemly  that  he  should  give  me  a  renisal 
of  marriage;  and  I  had  rather  that  ye  should 
both  go  to  ask  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
for  me  of  Cormac,  for  I  could  better  bear  a 
refusal  of  marriage  to  be  given  to  vou  than 
to  myself.'  "*  We  will  go  Uiere,'  said'  Oiain, 
'  though  there  be  no  {nrofit  for  us  there  and 
let  no  man  know  of  our  journey  until  we  come 
back  again.'" 

The  journey  to  the  Sling  of  Erin,  whom 
they  found  with  his  army  on  the  plain  of 
Teamhair,  the  negotiation,  the  wooing,  the 
flight  of  the  bride  with  Diarmuid,  are  most 
graphically  told,  and  then  follows  the  narra- 
tive of  the  adventures  during  the  pursuit : — 

"Diarmuid  and  Grainne  journeyed  with  thci 
Siona  (Shannon)  on  their  ru?ht  hand  west- 
ward until  they  reached  Oarbh-abha  na 
bh-Fiann,  which  is  called  Leamhan  now;  and 
Diarmuid  killed  a  salmon  on  the  bank  of  the 
Leamhan,  and  put  it  on  a  spit  to  broil.  Then 
he  himself  and  Grainne  went  over  across  the 
stream  to  eat  it,  as  Aonghus  had  told  them ;  and 
they  went  thence  westward  to  sleep.  Diar- 
muid and  Grainne  rose  early  on  the  morrow, 
and  journeyed  straight  westward  until  they 
reached  the  marshy  moor  of  Finnliath,  and 
they  met  a  yOuth  upon  the  moor,  and  the 
feature  and  form  of  tnat  youth  was  good,  but 
he  had  not  fitting  arms  nor  armor.  Then 
Diarmuid  greeted  that  youths  and  asked  tid- 
ings of 'him.  '  ^  am  a  young  warrior  seeking 
a  lord,'  quoth  \i  , '  and  MuatSian  is  my  name.' 
'  "What  wilt  thoa  do  for  me,  O  youth  ? '  said 
Diarmuid.  '  I  \vill  do  thee  service  by  day, 
and  I  will  watch  thee  by  night,' said  Muadhan. 
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*  I  tell  thee  to  retain  that  youthy'.said  Grainne, 
<  for .  thou  canst  not  always  remain  without 
people  [followers.*]  Then  .they  made  bonds 
of  compact  and  agreement  one  with  the  other, 
and  journeyed  forth  westward  until  they 
reached  the  Carrthach ;  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  stream,  Muadhan  asked  I)iar- 
muid  and  Orainne  to  go  upon  his  back  so  that 
he  might  bear  them  across  over- the  stream. 
'That  were  a  great  burden  for  thee/  said 
Grainne.  Then  he  [nevertheless]  put  Diar- 
muid  and  Grainne  upon  his  back,  and  bare 
them  over  across  the  stream.  They  foiuv 
neyed  forth  westward  until  they  reached  the 
Beith,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  stream 
Muadhan  did  likewise  with  them,  and  they 
went  into-  a  cave  of  the  earth  at  the  side  of 
Currach  cinn  adhumid,  over  Tonn  Toime; 
and  Muadhan  dressed  a  bed  of  soft  rushes 
and  of  birch-tops  under  [for]  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne  in  the  further  part  of  that  cave.  He 
himself  went  into  the  next  wood  to  him,  and 
plucked  in  it  a  straight  Ion?  rod  of  a  quicken 
tree ;  and  he  put  a  hair  ana  a  hook  upon  the 
rod,  and  put  a  holly  berry  upon  the  hook, 
and  went  [and  stooa]  over  the  stream,  and 
took  a  fish  that  cast  He  put  up  the  scicond 
berry,  and  killed  the  secona  fish ;  and  he  put 
up  the  third  berry,  and  killed  the  third  &h. 
He  [then]  put  the  hook  and  the  hair  under 
his  girdle,  and  the  rod  into  the  earth,  and 
took  his- three  fish  with  him  where  Diarmuid 
and  Grainne  were,  and  put  the  fish  upon 
spits.  When  it  was  broiled  Muadhan  said : 
'  I  ffive  the  dividing  of  this  fish  to  thee,  Diar- 
mmd.'  'I  had  rather  that  thou*  shouldst 
divide  it  thyself,'  said  Diarmuid.  'Then/ 
said  Muadhan,  'I  ^ve  the  dividing  of  this 
fish  to  thee,  O  Grainne.'  '  It  suffices  me  that 
thou  divide  it,'  said  Grainne.  '  Now  hadst 
thou  divided  the  fish,  O  Diarmuid,'  said 
Muadhan, '  thou  woudst  have  j^iven  the  larg- 
est share  to  Grainne;  and  had  it  been  Grainne 
that  divided  it,  it  is  to  thee  she  would  have 
given  the  largest  share ;  and  since  it  is  I  that 
am  dividing  it,  have  thou  the  largest  fish,  O 
Diarmuid,  and  let  Grainne  have  the  second 
largest^  fish,  and  let  me  have  the  smallest 
fish.'  (Know,  O  reader,  that  Diarmuid  kept 
himself  from  Grainne,  and  that  he  left  a  spit 
of  flesh  uncooked  in  Doire  dha  bhotfi  as  a 
token  to  Fionn  and  to  the  Fenians  that  he 
had  not  sinned  with  Grainne,  and  [know  also] 
that  he  left  the  second  time  [i.  e.  again] 
seven  sahnon  uncooked  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Leamhan,  wherefore  it  was  that  Fionn  has- 
tened eagerly  afler  him.)  They  ate  their 
meal  that  ni^t,  and  Diarmmd  and  Grainne 
went  to  sleep  in  the  further  part  of  the  cave, 
and  Muadhan  kept  watch  ana  ward  for  them 
until  the  day  arose  with  its  full  light  on  the 
morrow." 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary  episodes  in 
the  story  is  where  Diarinuid  is  concealed  in 
the  boughs  of  a  mountain  ash  tree,  while  his 
foes,  Fionn  and  Gisin,  or  Odsian,  are  playing 
a  game  of  chess  beneath : — 

"  After  they  had  made  this  speech  Fionn 
asked  for  a  chess-board  to  play,  and  he  said 
to  Gisin,  'I  would  play  a  game  with  thee 
upon  this  [chess-board].'  They  sit  down  at 
either  side  of  the  board ;  namely^  Oisin,  and 
Oscar,  and  the  son  of  Dobhar  0\Baoi8jgne  on 
one  side,  and  Fionn  upon  the  other  sid^. 

"  Howbeit  they  were  playmg  that  [game 
of]  chess  with  skill  and  exce^ng  cwming. 
and  Fionn  so  played  the  game  against  Oimi 
that  he  had  but  one  move  alone  [Ur  make] 
and  what  Fionn  said  was :  '  One  move  there 
is  to  win  thee  the  game,  O  Oisin,  and  I  dare 
all  that  are  by  thee  to  show  thee  that  move.' 
Then  said  Diarmuid  in  the  hearing  of 
Grainne :  '  I  grieve  that  thou  art  thus  in  a 
strait  about  a  moVe;  O  Oisin,  and  that  I  am 
not  there  to  teach  thee  that  move.'  '  It  it 
worse  for  thee  that  thou  art  thyself/  said 
Grainne, '  in  the  bed  of  the  Searbhan  Lodi- 
lannach,  in  the  top  of  the  quicken,  with  the 
seven  battalions  of  the  standing  Fenians 
round  about  thee  intent  upon  thy  destruction, 
than  that  Oisin  should  lack  that  move.'  Then 
Diarmuid  plucket  one  of  the  berries,  and 
aimed  at  the  man  that  should  be  moved  {  and 
Oisin  movetl  that  man  and  turned  the  game 
against  Fionn  in  like  manner.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  game  was  in  the  same  atate 
the  second  time,  [t. «.  they,  began  to  pUqr 
aeain,  and  Oisin  was  again  worsted],  ana 
when  Diarmuid  beheld  that,  he  struck  the 
second  berry  upon  the  man  that  should  be 
moved  f  andOism  moved  that  inan  and  torned 
the  game  against  Fionn  in  like  .manner. 
Fionn  was  carrj'ing  the  game  against  OiBm 
the  third  time,  and  Diarmuid  struck  the  third 
berry  upon  the  man  that  would  ffive  Oinii 
the  game,  and  the  Fenians  raised  a  mighty 
shout  at  that  game.  Fionn  spoke,  and  what 
he  said  was :  *  I  marvel  not  at  thy  wimmig 
that  game,  O  Oisin,  seeinff  that  Oscar  ii  doing 
his  best  for  thee,  and  Uiat  thou  hast  [idS 
thee]  the  zeal  of  Diorruing,  and  the  skilled 
knowledge  of  the  son  of  Lughaidh,  and  the 
prompting  of  the  son  of  O'Duibhne.'  •  It  is 
[i.  e.  shows]  great  envy  in  thee,  O  Fionn,' 
yioth  Oscar, '  to  think  that  Diarmuid  O'Dih 
ibhne  would  stay  in  the  top  of  this  tree  with 
thee  in  wait  for  him.'  *  With  which  of  us  fii 
the  truth,  O  son  of  O'Duibhiie;'  said  Fionn, 
•  vfith  me  or  with  Oscar  P '  •  Thou  didst  never 
err  in  thy  good  judgment,  O  Fionn,'  said 
Diarmuid,  'and  I  inaeed  and  Orainne  are 
here  in  the  bed  of  the  Searbhan  Lochias* 
nach.'    Then  Diarmuid  caught  Orainne,  and 
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gave  her  three  kisses  in  presence  of  Fionn 
and  the  Fenians.  *  It  grieves  me  more  that 
the  seven  battalions  of  the  standing  Fenians 
and  [all]  the  men  of  Erin  should  have  wit- 
nessed thee  the  night  thou  didst  take  Orainne 
from  Teamhair,  seeing  that  thou  wast  ©ly 
guard  that  nighty  than  that  these  that  are 
here  should  witness  thee;  and  thou  shalt 
give  thy  head  for  those  kisses,*  said  Fionn. 

"  Thereupon  Fionn  arose  with  the  four 
hundrM  hirelings  that  he  had  on  wages  and 
on  stipend,  with  intent  to  kill  Ditfrmuid ; 
and  Fionn  put  their  hands  into' each  others' 
hands  round  about  that  quicken,  and  warned 
them  on  pain  [of  losing]  their  heads,  and  as 
they  would  preserve  their  life,  not  to  let 
Diarmuid  pass  out  by  them.'* 

We  must  not  follow  the  story,  but  it  is 
worth  here  remarking  that  chess  appears  as 
the  favorite  game  in  all  the  old  Irish  tales. 
The  learned  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  *'  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart,"  has  given  curi- 
ous information  on  this  subject. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  zealous  Ossianic 
scholars  of  the  sister  islands,  there  are  ex- 
tant hundreds  of  genuine  and  authentic 
Fenian  compositions  in  prose  and  verse. 
Let  no  one  venture  to  ask,  therefore,  is  there 
any  thing  to  read  in  Irish  ?.  In  the  libraries 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  the  Bodleian,  there  are  some  valuable 
manuscripts,  and  many  are  also  in  the  pos- 
session of  private  collectors.  About  the  an- 
tiquity of  these  documents  we  are  not  dis- 
posed here  to  raise  any  controversy.  The 
age  ef  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  book  is  little 
more  than  three  centuries,  but  we  believe  the 
Irish  can  show  many  manuscripts  of  much 
older  date.  However,  even  had.  they  been 
of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  their  written 
form,  these  tales  and  poems  are  undoubtedly 
of  great  age  as  traditionary  legends.  Mr. 
O'Grady,  the  editor  of  the  present  volume 
says,  "  he  has  heard  a  man  who  never  pos- 
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sessed  a  manuscript,  nor  heard  of  OTlana- 
gan's  publication,  relate  at  the  fireside  the 
death  of  the  sons  of.  Uisneach,  without  omit- 
ting one  adventure,  and  in  great  part  re- 
taining the  very  words  of  the  written  ver- 
sions." Mr.  Maclauchlan,  of  EdinSurgh,  in 
his  recently  published  **  Celtic  Gleanings," 
states  that  "last  year  (1856)  one  thousand- 
lines  of  different  pieces  of  Ossianic  poetry 
were  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  an  old 
woman,  Janet  Sutherland,  in  Caithness,  by 
Mr.  James  Gumming  a  student  in  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh."  Mr.  Maclauchlan  adds 
that  *'  he  has  a  copy  of  these  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
their  coincidence  with  the  fragments  in  the 
Dean  of  Lismore's  MS.,  taken  down  three* 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before.  It  affords 
a  complete  reply  to  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  poeti^  of  Ossian,  founds  on  the 
impossibility  of  such  compositions  being 
handed  down  for  any  length  of  time  by  mere 
tradition."  We  are  not  disposed  to  be 
sceptical,  therefore,  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
colnpositions  which,  though  scarcely  to  be 
relied  on  as  accurate  historical  materials,  are 
certainly  most  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
customs  and  manners  of  ancient  Ireland. 
On  this  ground  alone  as  well  as  for  their 
literary  value,  we  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
labors  of  the  Ossianic  Society  of  Dublin,  and 
wish  all  success  to  their  scheme  of  publica- 
tion. The  volumes  alreacTy  issued  are  well 
chosen  and  ably  edited,  and  other  works  of 
much  interest  are  in  preparation..  About 
five  hundred  members  are  already  enrolled 
in  the  Society,  and  in  case  any  of  our  readers 
wish  to  join  in  the  undertaking,  we  may 
state  that  the  subscription  is  only  five  shil- 
lings annually,  for. which  vnll  be  forwarded 
the  volume  published  each  year  by  the  Soci 
ety,  as  stated  in  their  advertisements. 


Wooden  Altars. — Lempriere,  in  his  account 
of  the  Doedala,  two  festivals  held  in  Boeotia, 
says  : — 

*•  Here  an  Altar,  of  square  pieces  of  wood 
cemented  together  like  stones,  was  erected ;  and 
upon  it  were  thrown  large  quantities  of  com- 
bustible materials.     Afterwards   a   bull  was 


sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to 
Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  Cities  of  Boeotia,  and 
by  the  most  opulent  that  attended.  The  ^rest 
citizens  offered  small  cattle,"  &o. 

This  shows  that  the  modern  notion,  that  a 
sacrifice  cannot  be  offered  up  on  a  wooden 
altar,  is  quite  untenable. — ^oUiand.Qiuriet. 
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FOUR  SEASONS. 

Parcus  Deornra  cultor,  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dam  sapientiae 
Consultus  erro;  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictos. — Horace. 

When  Life  was  Spring  our  wants  were  small. 

The  present  boar  the  fature  scorning — 
A  stunning  partner  at  a  ball, 

A  place  among  her  thoughts  next  morni&g; 
No  fears  had  we  that  she  could  lose 

The  varied  charms  our  fancy  lent  her, 
Terpsichore  was  then  our  Muse, 

And  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  our  Mentor. 

Time  passed  till,  though  our  wants  were  few, 
*  Hopes  rose,  but  'twas  not  hard  to  span  'em — 
An  opera-box,  paille  gloves,  a  new 
Rig  out,' or  ten  pounds  more  per  annum; 
,  When  deeper  aspirations  came. 
We  called  in  aid — ImaginatK)n, 
And  drew  on  Fancy  for  our  Fame, 
And  for  our  Love — upon  Flirtation. 

Grown  more  sagaeious,  by  and  by, 

The  wants  and  hopes  of  Life  advancing. 
Wo  learned  to  spell  Love  with  an  t. 

And  dining  took  the  pai  of  dancing; 
We  smiled  at  Fancy;  pitied  youth; 

In  Power  began  Life's  aims  to  centre; 
Demurred  at  Faith;  and  doubted  Truth;     • 

Till  self  became  both  Muse  and  Mentor. 

Another  Season  served  to  prove 

Our  filsc  appraisement  of  Life's  treasure^ 
We  found  in  Trust,  and  Truth,  and  Love, 

The  very  corner-stones  of  Pleasure; 
That  youth  of  heart  shewed  age  of  head; 

That  gaining  was  less  sweet  than  giving; 
That  we  might  live,  and  yet  be  dead 

To  all  the  real  joys  of  living. 

Our  dreams  how  shadowy  and  vain 

We've  found;  and  turn  back  truer  hearted. 
With  humbler  quest  to  seek  again 

The  simple  Faith  in  which  we  started; 
And  deeper  read  in  Wisdom's  page, 

Know  now  how  we* have  been  beguiled,  who'd 
Suppose  the  objects  that  engage 
The  hopes  of  youth — the  aims  of  age 

Should  find  their  end  in  second  childhood. 
— Chambers*  Journal.  Alfred  Watts. 


SONNET  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

BY  W.    C.   BRYANT. 

TeT  one  smile  more,  departing  distant  sun! 

One  mellow  sftiile  through  the  soft  vapory 
air. 
Ere  o'er  the  frozen  earth  the  loud  winds  run. 

Or  snows  are  sifted  o'er  the. meadows  bare. 
One  smiley  on  the  brown  hiills  and  naked  trees, 

And  the  dark  rocks  whose  summer  wreaths 
are  cast. 
And  the  blue  gentian  flower,  that  in  the  breeze 

Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last. 


Yet  a  fbw  sunny  days  in  which  the  bee 
Shall  murmur  by  the  hedge  that  skirts  the 
way. 
The  cricket  ohirp  upon  the  russet  lea. 

And  man  delight  to  linger  in  thy  ray. 
Yet  one  rich  smile,  and  we  will  try  to  bear 
*The  piercing  winter  frost,  and  irinds,  and 
darken^  air. 


IN  LOVING  THEE. 

« 

As  shadows  fall  from  linden  trees. 

Old  Madge,  with  eye  of  gray, 
Ttfrough.a  quaint  and  gabled  mansion, 

Now  slowly  leads  the  way : 
And  she  murmurs  to  the  lady. 

Whose  bright  hair  floweth  firee. 
As  soft  she  opes  the  dim  oak-door  : 

**  He  died  in  loving  thee.'* 

The  lady's  lord  hath  followed  oloae 

Where,  redd'ning  out  the  gloom  .j 

The  sunset  fills,  with  Ikces  pale,  *     :" 

A  strange  old-pictured  room. 
*'  Now,  Edith  fair,  thy  wish  is  thine. 

Thy  wish  once  more  to  see 
The  dreaming  artist-lad's  wild  home,  ' 

W  ho  died  in  loving  thee.  * ' 

The  lady's  face  grows  very  pale. 

Her  blue  eyes  fill  with  tears — 
She  thinks  of  otie  now  gone  before. 

The  one  of  olden  years  :  *  " 

The  haunting  Past,  like  grefit  joys  fled. 

Which  never  more  may  be. 
Steals  round  the  heart  that  echoes  8ad» 

••  Who  died  in  loving  thee." 

On  easel  rests  the  canvas  still. 

The  dress  of  velvet  there, 
Down  where  the  lad  hath  often  kept 

His  vigil  of  despair. 
All  seems  the  same,  save  that  the  dast 

Lies  o'er  the  tracing  free —  • 

**Dust!"  whispers  Madge,  "like  his  grast 
heart. 

Who  died  in  loving  thee," 

• 

The  lady's  lord  from  canvas  tears 

Its  tattered  eaten  screen. 
And  soft  stands' out  an  angel  face. 

Caught  from  some  angel-dream*. 
Around  the  head  s  golden  light 

Is  playing  full  and  free — 
"  Thy  face,  by  him  .'  "  my  lord  hath  cried, 

"  Who  died  in  loving  thee." 

**  O  God,  my  heart !  "  Old  Madge  hath  oanght, 

With  still  and  bated  breath, 
My  lady's  fbrm — the  shade  that  comes. 

She  knows  is  that  of  death. 
"  The  haunting  Post,  like  great  joys  fled. 

Which  never  more  may  be, . 
Hath  broke  her  heart,"  sighB  pale  old  Madge; 

••  She  died  in  loving  thee." 
— Chambert'  Journal.  Shadow. 
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CHAPTER  XXXDC. — ^THE  REDAN.* 

The  days  dragged  on  in  tho  camp.  Some- 
times wearily  enough,  sometimes  enlivened 
by  a  party  of  pleasure  to  Baidar,  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  monastery  of  St.  George,  a  gen- 
eral action  at  the  Tchemaya,  a  hurdle-race  at 
Kadikoi,  or  some  trifling  excitement  of  the 
same  kind.  Already  the  great  heat  was  be- 
ginning to  be  tempered  by  the  bracing  air  of 
autumn,  and  the  army  was  more  than  half 
inclined  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  an- 
other long  dreary  winter  before  Sebastopol. 

But  the  time  had  come  at  last.  The  blow 
so  long  withheld  was  to  be  launched  in 
earnest,  and  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  final 
and  successful  ass^lt,  men's  minds  seemed 
to  tell  tliem — they  scarce  knew  why — that  a 
great  change  was  impending,  and  that  ever}' 
night  mijjht  now  be  the  last  on  which  the 


fore.  He  seemed  to  have  something  on  hia 
mind  which  pride  or  mistrust,  or  both,  would 
not  permit  him  to  bring  out.  At  last,  ap- 
parently with  a  strong  effort^  he  whispered 
hurriedly, 

^  "  Vere,  Fve  a  favor  to  ask  you — if  I  should' 
be  hit  to-day  by  chance,  and  badly,  you  know, 
I  should  like  you  to  write  and  remember  me 
to  the  De  Rohans,  and — and — ^particularly  to 
Countess  Valerie.  If  ever  you  should  see 
her  again,  you  might  tell  her  so." 

.  1  pressed  his  hand  in  answer,  and  I  thought 
his  voice  was  hoarser  as  he  resumed, 

"Vere,  it  is  not  often  I  confess  myself 

wrong,  but  1  have  wronged  you  fearfully.    If 

Vm  alive  to-morrow  Til  tell  you  all ;  if  not, 

Vere,  can  you — can  you  forgive*  me  ?  " 

"  From  my  heart,**  was  all  I  had  time  to 


dogged  valor  of  the  besiegedvwould  man  those ^  ►reply,  for  at  that  instant  up  rode  the  leader 


formidable  defences  that,  under  the  names  of 
the  Maliikhoff,  the  Redan,  &c.,  had  for  so  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  France,  England, 
and  indeed  the  wjiole  of  Europe. 

I  was  sitting  outside  Ropsley's  tent,  sharing 
ray  breakfast  of  hard  biscuit  with  Bold,  at 
daybreak  of  a  fine 'September  morning.  The 
old  dog  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  have 
renewed  his  youth,  and  was  so  demonstrative 
and  affectionate  as  to  call  down  a  strong  re- 
proof from  Ropslej',  with  whom  he  was  never 
on  very  friendly  terms,  for  laying  his  broad 
paw  on  the  well-brushed  uniform  of  the 
colonel.  "  Tie  the  brute  up,  Vere,"  said  he, 
carefully  removing  the  dirt  from  his  thread- 
bare sleeve,  "  or  he  will  follow  us  on  parade. 
Are  you  ready  ?  if  so,  come  along.  I  would 
not  be  late  to-day  of  all  days,  for  a  thousand 
a  year." 

I  remained  in  its  rear,  as  he  completed  the 
inspection  of  his  company.  I  had  never  seen 
the  men  so  brisk  or  so  smartly  turned  out, 
and  there  was  an  exhilarated  vet  earnest 
look  on  their  countenances  that  denoted  their 
own  opinion  of  the  coming  day.  Ropsley 
himself  was  more  of  the  bon  camaradef.BXid 
less  of  the  "fine  gentleman,"  than  usual. 
As  we  marched  down  to  the  trenches  side  by 
side,  he  talked  freely  of  old  times,! — our 
school  days  at  Everdon,  our  later  meeting  at 
Beverley,  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  turned 
the  subject  of  conversation  to  Victor  de  Rohan, 
and  his  sister  Valerie.  I  had  never  known 
him  allude  to  the  latter  of  his  own  accord  be- 


of  the  assault,  and  Ropsley's  voice  was  calm 
and  measured,  his  manner  cold  and  cynical 
as  ever,  while  he  answered  the  short  and  mifi- 
tarycatechism  usual  on  such  occasions.    > 

**Then  it's  all  right,"  was  the  remark  of 
the  mounted  officer,  in  as  good-humored  and 
joviaj  a  tone  as  if  the  affair  in  hand  were  a 
mere  question  of  one  of  his  own  Norfolk  bai- 
tues ;  "  and  what  a  fine  morning  we've  got 
for  the  business,"  he  added,  dismounting,  and^ 
patting  his  good  horse  as  it  was  led  awtiy, 
ere  he  turned  round  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  storming  party. 

I  watched  him  as  one  watches  a  man  whose 
expeHences  of  danger  have  given  him  a  fas- 
cination perfeoily  irresistible  to  inferior  minfds. 
It  was  the  same  officer  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  latest  arrival  to  disturb  the 
dinner  party  in  the  Grotto,  but  to-day  he 
looked,  if  possible,  more  cheerful,  and  in 
better  spirits  than  his  wont.  I  thought  of 
his  antecedents,  as  they  had  often  ^been  re- 
lated to  me  by  on.e  of  his  oldest  friends, — of 
his  unfailing  good  humor  and  kindliness  of 
disposition— of  his  |M)puIarity  in  his  regiment 
—of  his  skill  and^rowess  at  all  sports  and 
pastimes,  with  the  gloves,  the  foils,  the  sharp* 
rowelled  spur^f  of  the  hunting-field,  or  the. 
velvet  cap  that  fails  io  protect  the  steeple- 
chase)r  from,  a  broken  neck— of  his  wander- 
ings in  the  desert  amongst  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  and  his  cold  bivouacs  on  the  prairie 
with  the  Red  Indians — of  his  lonely  ride  after 
thd  Alma,  when,  steering  by  the  stars  through 
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^  a  countr)'  with  which  he  \^  totally  unac- 
quainted, he  arrived  at  the  fleet  with  the 
news  of  the  famous  fl&nk  march  to  Balaclava 
— of  his  daring  sang-froid  when  "  the  thick- 
est of  wars*  tempest  lowered  "  at  Inkermann, 
and  of  the  daily  dangers  and  privations  of 
the  weary  siege,  always  borne  and  faced  out 
witli  the  same  merry  lighthearted  smile ;  alid 
now  he  was  to  lead  the  assault. 

None  but  a  soldier  knows  all  that  is  com- 
prised in  those  three  simple  words — the  cool- 
nets,  the  daring,  the  lightning  glance,  the 
ready  resource,  the  wary  tactics,  and  the 
headlong  gallantry  which  must  all  be  com- 
bined successfully  to  fill  that  post  of  honor; 
and  then  to  think  that  the  odds  are  ten  to 
one  he  never  comes  back  alive ! 

As  I  looked  at  his  athletic  frame  and 
handsome,  manly  face,  as  I  returned  his  cor- 
dial off-hand,  greeting,  as  couiteous  to  tb« 
^nameless  Interpreter  as  it  would  have  been 
to  General  Peilissier  himself,  my  heart  tight- 
ened to  think  of  what  might — nay,  what  must, 
surely  happen  on  that  fire-swept  glacis,  unless 
he  bore  indeed  a  life  charmed  with  immftnity 
from  shot  and  steel. 

Man  by  man  he  inspected  the  Forlorn 
Hope, — their  arms,  their  ammunition  pouches, 
their  scaling-ladders,  all  the  tackle  and  para- 
phernalia of  death.    For  each  he  had  a  word 

*  of  encouragement,  a  jest,  or  a  smile.  Hops- 
ley  and  I)is  company  were  to  remain  in  sup- 
port in  the  advanced  trenches;  all  was  at 
length  reported  "  ready,*'  and  then  came  the 
awful  hush  that  ever  xishers  in  the  most 
desperate  deeds — the  minutes  of  *pale  and 
breathless  suspense,  that  fly  so  quickly  and 
yet  seem  to  pass  like  lead — when  the  boldest 
cheek  il  blanched,  and  the  stoutest  heart 
beats  painfully,  and  the  change  to  action  and 
real  peril  is  felt  to  be  an  unspeakable  relief 

to  all. 

« 

A  cold  wet  nose  was  poked  into  my  hand. 
Bold  had  tracked  me  firom  the  camp,  and  had 
followed  me  even  here;  nothing  would  induce 
him  now  to  quit  my  siie,  for  even  the  dog 
seemed  to  think  something  awful  was  impend- 
ing, and  watched  with  red,  angry  eyes  and 
lowered  tail  and  bristling  neck,  as  if  he  too 
had  been  "  told  off"  for  the  attack. 

A  roar  of  artillery  shakes  'the  air;  our 
allies  have  opened  their  fire  on  the  Malakhofi*, 
and  their  columns  are  swarming  like  bees  to 
the  assault.  Battalion  after  battalion,  regi- 
ment after  jregimept>  come  aurging  through 


the  ditch,  to  break  like  waves  on  the  sea- 
shore, as  the  depressed  guns  of  the  enemy 
hew  awful  gaps  in  their  ranks — to  break  in- 
deed but  to  re-form,  and  as  fresh  supports 
keep  pressing  them  on  fron^  the  rear,  to  dash 
upwards  against  the  earthwork,  an^  to  ofer- 
flow  and  fling  themselves  from  the  parapet  in 
the  face  of  the  Russian  gynners  Selow. 
'  The  Muscovite  fights  Raggedly,  and  with- 
out dream  of  surrender  or  retreat.  Hand  to 
hand  the  conflict  must  be  decided  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  little  Zouaves  *  shout,  and 
yell,  and  stab,  and  press  onward,  and  revel,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  wild  orgy  of  battle. 

But  the  Northman  is  a  grim,  uncompromii- 
ing  foe,  and  more  than  qpce  the  "  red  panta- 
loons "  waver  and  give  back,  and  tally,  and 
press  on  again  to  death.  Instances  of  gallaor 
try  and  self-devotion  are  rife' amongst  the 
officers.  Heie^jL  young  captain  of  infimtty 
flings  himself  alone  upon  the  bayonets  of  the 
enemy,  and  falls  pierced  with  a  hundred 
wounds;  there,  an  old* white-headed  cokmel, 
decori  up  to  his  chin,  draws  an  ominous 
revolver,  and  threatens  to  shoot  any  one  of 
his  own  men  through  the  head  that  ahows 
the  slightest  disinclination*  to  rush  on.  '*  Ma 
fot\'*  says  he,  "c^est  pour  encourager  Ui 
ituires ! ''  The  Southern  blood  boils  up  under 
the  influence  of  example,  and  if  French  troops 
are  once  a  little  flushed  -with  success,  their 
ilan,  as  they  call  that  quality  foi>  which  m 
have  no  corresponding  expression,  is  irresisti- 
ble. The  Russians  cannot  face  the  impetooi- 
ity  of  their  charge ;  already  many  of  the  gunt 
are  spiked,  and  the  gunners  bayoneted;  the 
gray-coated  columns  are  yielding  ground  fbot 
by  foot ;  fresh  troops  pour  in  over  the  parapet, 
for  the  living  are  now  able  to  pass  unscathed 
over  the  dekd,  with  whom  the  ditch  is  filled. 
The  fire  of  the  Russians  is  slackening,  antt 
their  yell  dies  away  fainter  on  the  breeie.  A 
French  cheer,  wild,  joyous,  and  unearthly,  fiOi 
the  air, — it  thrills  in  the  ears  of  .Pelli8iier« 
sitting  immovable  on  his  horse  at  no  greet 
distance  from  the  conflict;  his  teleacope  il 
pressed  to  his  eye,  and  he  is^  watching  eagerly 
for  the  well-known  signal.  And  now  he  seee 
it !  ^  gleam  of  fierce  joy  lights  up  his  6«^ 
ures,  and  as  the  tricolor  of  France  is  run  up 
to  the  crest  of  the  Malakhoff*,*  he  shuts  hii 
glass  with  a  snap,  dismounts  firom  his  horse, 
and  rolling  himself  round  in  his  cloak,  liei 
down  for  a  few  mmutes'  repose,  and  obseiree, 
witU  a  cest  of  which  none  but  a  Frenchman 
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is  capable,  *'  Tenez!  voUh  mon  bdion  de 
Marechal ! " 

Ilis  are  not  the  only  eyes  eagerly  watching 
the  progress  of  the  attack,  many  a  veteran  of 
both  ai-mies  is  busied,  retailing  all  his  own 
experiences  and  all  his  knowledge  of  warfare, 
to  calculate  the  probabilities  of  their  success 
whose  task  it  is  to  cross  that  wide  and  deadly 
glacis  which  is  swept  by  the  batteries  of  the 
Redan. 

The  men  are  formed  for  the  assatdt,  and 
the  word  is  given  to  advance. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  says  the  leader,  "  leep 
cool— keep  steady — and  keep  together — ^we'll 
do  it  handsomely  when  we're  about  it  For- 
ward ! " 

It  is  related  of  him  whom  Napoleon  called 
"  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  the  fitmoift  Ney, 
that  he  was  the  only  officer  of  that  day  who 
could  preserve  his  sang-froid  totally  unmoved 
when  standing  with  his  back  to  a  heavy  fire. 
•  Many  a  gallant  fellow  facing  the  enemy  would 
pay  no  more  regasd  to  the  missiles  whistling 

about  his  cars,  than  to  the  hail-stones  of  an 

» 

April  shower;  but  it  was  quite  a  different 
sensation  to  front  his  own  advancing  troops, 
and  never  look  round  at  the  grim  archer 
whose  evpry-shafl  might  be  the  last.  What 
the  French  Marshal,  however,  piqutd  himself 
upon  as  the  acme  of  personal  courage  and 
conduct,  our  English  leader  seems  to  consider 
a  mere  matter-of-course  in  the  performance 
of  an  every-day  duty.  Step  by  step,  calm, 
collected  and  good-humored,  he. regulates  t\^e 
movements  of  the  attacking  force.  .Fronting 
their  ranks  as  if  he  were  on  parade,  he,  brings 
them  out  of  their  sheltering  defences  into  the 
iron  storm,  now  pouring  forth  its.  deadly 
wrath  upon  that  rocky  plattau  which  must 
be  crossed  in  defiance  of  everything. 

"  Steady,  meil,"  he  observes  once  more,  as 
he  forms  them  for  the  desperate  effort'; 
"we'll  have  them  out  of  that  in  ten  minutes. 
Now,  my  lads !    Forward,  and  follow  me ! " 

The  .cocked  hat  is  waving  amongst  the 
smoke — the  daring  colonel  is  forward  under 
the  very  guns  with  a  British  cheer — the  For- 
lorn Hope  dash  eagerly  on,  comrade  encour- 
aging comrad^  side  by  side,  shoulder  to 
shoulder — hearts  throbbing  wild  and  high, 
and  a  grip  of  iron  on  good  " brown  Bess." 
Men  live  a  lifetime  in  a  few  such  moments. 
There  are  two  brothers  in  that  doomed  band 
who  have  not  met  for  years — they  quarrelled 
in  their  hot  youth  over  their*  father's  grave, 
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about  the  quiet  orchard  and  the  peacefb) 
homestead  that  each  has  since  longed  so  pain- 
fully to  see  once  more ;  and  now  they  have 
served,  with  half  the  glob^  between  them,  and 
each  believes  the  other  to- have  forgotten  him» 
and  the  orchard  and  the  homestead  have 
passed  away  from  theur  name  forever.  They 
would  weep  and  be  friends  if  they  could  meet 
again.  There  are  but  four  men  between  them 
at  this  moment,  and  two  are  down,  stark  and 
dead,  and  two  are  dragging  theur  mangled 
bodies  slowly  to  the  rear,  and  the  brothers 
are^face  to  &ce  under  the  &tal  batteries  of 
the  Redan. 

''  Is't  thou,  my  lad  P "  is  all  the  greetiiig 
that  passes  in  tliat  wild  moment;  but  the 
blackened  .hands  meet  with  a  convulsive  blasp, 
and  they  are  brothers  once  more,  as.  when, 
long  ago,  they  hid  their  sturdy  little  faces  iq 
their  mother's  gown.  Thank  God  for  that ! 
In  another  minute  itwodld  have  been  too 
late,  for  Bill  is  down,  shot  through  the  lungs, 
his  white  belts  lunp  and  crimson  with  blood ; 
and  John,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  some- 
thing betwixt  an  oath  and  a  prayer  upon  his 
lips,  is  rushing  madly  on,  for  the  cocked  hat 
is  still  waving  forward  amongst,  the  smoke, 
and  the  colonel  is  still  cheeriag  them  after 
him  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

But  soldiers,  even  British  soldiers,  are  but 
men,  and  the  fire  grows  so  deadly  that  the 
attacking  force  cannot  but  be  chepked  in  its 
headlong  charge.  The  line  Breaks — ^wavers 
— ogives  way — ^the  awfiil  glacis  is  strewe*! 
with  dead  and  dying — groans  and  curses,  «nd 
shrieks  for  ^v>ater!  water!**  mingle  pain- 
fully with  the  wild  cheers,  and  the  trampling 
feet,  and  the  thunder  of  the  guns;  but 
volumes  of  smoke,  curlmg  low  and  white 
over  the  ground,  veil  half  the  horrors  of  that 
ghastly  scene;  yet  through  the  sinoke  can  be 
discerned  Qome  three  or  four  figuves  under 
the  very  parapet  of  the  Redan,  and  the 
cocked  hat  and  square  frame  of  the  colonel 
are  conspicuous  amongst  the  group.  * 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  sight  for  the 
few  actors  that  reached  it  alive.  A  handfy 
of  men,  an  officer  or  two,  a  retuing  enemy,  a 
place  half  taken,  and  an  eager  longing  for 
reinforcements  to  complete  the  victory. 

An  aide-de-camp  is  dispatched  to  the  rear, 
he  starts  upon  his  mission  to  traverse  that 
long  three  hundred  yards,  swept  by  a  deadly 
cross-fire,  that  blackens  and  scorches  the 
very  tyrf  beneath  his  fbet    Down  he  goes 
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headlong,  shot  through  the  body  ere  he  has 
"  run  the  gauntlet "  for  a  third  of  the  "way. 
Another^  and  another  share  the  same  fate ! 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  case  is  urgent,  yet 
doubtful ;  it  demands  promptitude,  yet  re- 
quires consideration.  Our  colonel  is  a  man 
who  never  hesitates  or  wavers  for  an  instant. 
He  calls  up  a  young  officer  of  the  Line,  one 
of  the  few  survivors  on  the  spot ;  even  as  he 
addresses  him,  the  rifleman  on  his  right 
lurches  heavily  against  him,  shot  through  the 
loins,  and  a  red-coated  comrade  on  his  left 
falls  dead  'at  his  feet,  and  the  colonel,  is,  if 
possible,  cooler  and  more  colloquial  than  ever. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  young  friend  ?  " 
says  he,  shaking  the  ashes  from  a  short  black 
pipe,  with  which  he  has  been  refreshing  him- 
self at  intervals  with  much  apparent  zest. 
The  officer  replies,  somewhat  astonished,  yet 
cool  and  composed  as  his  commander.  The 
colonel  repeats  it*twice  over,  to  make  sure  he 
has  got  it  right,  glances  once  more  at  the 
enemy,  then  looking  his  new  acquaintance 
steadily  in  the  face,  observes — 

"  Do  I  seem  to  be  in  a  funk,  young  man  P  " 

"  No,"  replies  the  young  officer,  determined 
not  to  be  outdone,  **  not  the  least  bit  of  one, 
any  more  tnan  myself." 

The  colonel  laughs  heartily.  "  Very  well,** 
says  he ;  "  now,  if  I'm  shot,  I  trust  you  to  do 
me  justice.  Til  tell  you  what  I'm  going. to 
do.  I  must  communicate  with  my  supports. 
Every  aide-de^^amp  I  send  gets  knocked  over. 
I'm  no  use  here  alone — ^I  can't  take  the  Hedan 
si^jglc-handed — so  I'm  going  back  myself. 
It's  only  three  hundred  yards,  but  I  can't  run 
•quite  so  fast  as  I  used,  so  if  I'm  killed,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  bear  witness  that  I  didn't  go 
voluntarily  into  that  cross-fire  because  /  toas 
afraid," 

The  young  officer  promised,  and  the  coloi^l 
started  pif '  his  perilous  errand.  On  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission  or  the  tactics  of  that 
attack  it  is  not  my  province  to  enlarge. 
Amongst  all  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
public,  there  is  but  one  as  to  the  daring  gal- 
lantry and  cool  promptitude  displayed,  on 
that  memorable  day  by  the  leader  of  the 
assault. 

Every  man,  however,  moves  in  his  own 
little  world,  even  at  the  taking  of  Sebastopol. 
It  was  not  Tor  a  nameless  stranger,  holding 
no  rank  in  thf  service,  to  nfti  into  needless 
danger,  and  I  was  merely  in  the  trenches  as 
a  looker-on,  therefore  did  I  keep  sedulously 


under  cover  and  out  of  fire.  It  is  only  the 
novice  who  exposes  himself  unnecessarily,  and 
I  had  served  too  lon^  vdth  Omar  Pasha  not 
to  appreciate  the  difierence  between  the  cool 
calculating  daring  that  willingly  accepts  a 
certain  risk  to  attain  a  certain  object,  and  the 
vain-glorious  foolhardiness  that  runs  ita  head 
blindly  against  a  wall  for  the  mere  display  of 
its  own  intrinsic  absurdity. 

That  great  general  himself  was  never 
known  to  expose  his  life  unnecessarily.  He 
would  direct  the  manoeuvres  of  his  regiments, 
and  display  the  tactics  for  which  he  was  so 
superior,  at  a  safe  distance  firom  the  fire  <tf 
an  enemy,  as  Jong  as  he  believed  himself 
sufficiently  near  to  watch  every  movement, 
and  to  anticipate  every  stratagem  of  the  ad* 
versary  ;  but  if  it  was  advisable  to  encourage 
his  own  troops  with  his  presence,  ta  head  t 
charge,  or  jally  a  repulse,  who  so  daring  and 
so  reckless  as  the  fortunate,  Croatian  adven- 
turer? 

And  yet,  with  nil  my  q^re  and  all  my  seU^ 
denial — fgr  indeed  on  occasions  such  as  these, 
curiosity  (s  a  powerful  motive,  and  there  is  a 
strange  instinct  in  man's  wilful  heart  that 
urges  him  into  a  fray — ^I  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  my  own  life  and  lost  my  oldest  ^friend  and 
comrade,  during  the  progress  of  the  attadL 

I  was  gazing  eagerly  through  my  double 
glasses — the  very  same  that  had  often  done 
me  good  service  in  such  different  scenes — to 
watch  the  forms  of  those  devoted  heroes  who  ' 
were  staggering  and  falling  in  thei»moke,when 
a  stray  shell,  bursting  in  the  trench  behind 
me,  blew  my  forage-cap  from  my  head,  and  ' 
sent  it  spinning  over  the  parapet  on  to  the 
^^ct«  beyond.  Involuntarily  I  stretched  my 
hand  to  catch  at  k  as  it  flew  away,  and  Bold, 
who  had  been  crouching  quietly  at  my  hee^ 
seeing  the  motion,  started  off  in  punuit 
'Ere  I  could  check  him,  the  old  dog  was  over  , 
the  embankment,  and  in  less  than  a  miuntp 
returned  to  my  side  with  the  cap  in  hit 
mouthy  The  men  laughed,  and  cheered  him 
as  he  laid  it  at  my  feet. . 

Poor  Bold !  poor  Bold !  he  waved  his 
handsome  tail,  and  reared  liis  great  square 
head  as  proudly  as  ever:  9ut  there  was  a 
wistful  expression  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  up 
in  my  face,  and  when  I  patted  him  the  old 
dog  winced  and  moaned  as  if  in  pain.  He 
lay  down,  though  quite  gently,  at  my  feet, 
and  let  me  turn  him  over  and  ex^ine  him. 
I  thought  so-i-there  it  was,  the  small,  round 
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mark  in  his  glossy  coat,  and  the  dark  8ta;n 
down  his  thick  foreleg — ^m^poor  old  friend 
and  comrade,  must  I  lose  you  too  ?  Is  every 
thing  to  be  taken  from  me  by  degrees  ?  My 
eyes  were  blinded  with  tears — ^the  rough  sol- 
diers felt  for  me,  and  spared  my  favorite 
some  water  from  their  canteens;  but  he 
growled  when  any  one  offered  to  touch  him 
but  myself,  and  he  died  licking  my  hand. 
Even  in  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  that 
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wild  scene  I  could  mourn  for  Bold.  He  was 
the  one  link  with  my  peaceful  boyhood,  the 
one  creature  that  she  and  I  had  both  loved 
and.  fondled — and  now  she  was  lost  to  me 
for  ever,  and  Bold  lay  dead  at  my  feet  Be- 
sides, I  was  fond  of  him  for  his  own  sake— so 
faithful,  so  true,  so  attached,  so  brave  and 
devoted — ^in  truth,  I  was  very,  very  sorry  for 
poor  Bold. 


CHAPTER  XL.— THE  WAB  MINISTER  AT  HOME. 


Except  at  the  crisis  of  great  convulsions, 
when  the  man  with  the  bayonet  is  the  only 
individual  that  clearly  knows  what  he  has 
got  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  the  soldier  is  but 
the*  puppet  upon  the  stage,  while  the  diplo- 
matist pulls  the  strings  from^  behind  the 
scenes.  Before  Sebastopol  the  armies  of 
England,  France,  and  Sardinia,  keep  watch 
and  ward,  ever  ready  f9r  action;  at  Vienna,  the 
spruce  attache  decv^hets  and  makes  )mprdci9 
of  those  despatches  which  decide  the  soldier's 
fate.  Ib  it  to  be  peace  or  war  ?  Has  Russia 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment, or  is  the  Kaiser,  in  his  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, eager  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  and, 
forgetful'of  his  defenceless  capital,  not  thirty 
leagues  from  the  Polish  frontier,  and  innocent 
of  a  single  fortified  place  between  its  walls 
and  the  enemy,  prepared  to  join  heart  and 
hand  with  France  and  England  against 
the  common  foe  ?  These  are  questions 
every  body  asks,  but  nobody  seems  able'  to 
answer.  On  the  Bourse  they  cause  a  deal 
of  gambling,  and  a  considerable  fluctua- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  florin  as  computed 
with  reference  to  English  gold.  '  Minor  capi- 
talists rise  and  fall,  and  Rothschild  keeps  on 
adding  heap  to  heap.  Money  makes  money, 
in  Austria  as  in  England;  nor  are  those 
moustached  and  spectacled  merchants  smok- 
ing cigars  on  the  Bourse  one  whit  less  eager 
or  less  rapacious  than  our  own  smooth  spec- 
ulators on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  crowd 
is  a  little  more  motley,  perhaps, ^and  a  little 
more  demonstrdtive,  but  the  object  is  the 
same. 

"  And  what  news  have  you  here  this  morn- 
ing, my  dear  sir  ?  "  observes  a  quiet-looking, 
well-dressed  bystander  who  has  just  strolled 
in,  to  a  plethoric  individual,  with  a  double 
chin,  a  double  eye-glass,  and  a  red  umbrella, 
who  is  making  voluminous  entries  in  a  huge 
pocket-book.    The  plethoric  man    bows  to 


the  ground,  and  becomes  exceedingly  purple 
in  the  face. 

''None,  honorable  sir,  none,"  he  replies 
with  a  circular  sweep  of  his  hat  that  touches 
his  toes ;  *'  the  market  is  flat,  honorable  sir, 
flat,  and  money,  if  possible,  scarcer  than 
usual" 

Whereat  the  stout  man  laughs,  but  breaks 
off  abruptly,  as  if  much*  alarmed  at  the  lib- 
erty he  has  taken.  The  well-dressed  gentle- 
man turns  to  some  one  else  with  the  same' 
inquiry,  and  receiving  a  less  cautious  answer, 
glances  at  his  fat  friend,  who  pales  visibly 
under  his  eye.  They  Ire  all  afraid  of  him 
here,  for  he  is  no  odier  than  our  old  acquain- 
tance. Monsieur  Stein,  clean,  quiet,  and  un- 
demonstrative as  when  we  saw  him  last  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Edeldorf.  Let  us  fol- 
low him  as  he  walks  out  and  glides  gently 
along  the  street  in  his  dark,  civU  attire,  re- 
lieved only  by  a  bit  of  ribbon  at  the  button- 
hole. 

All  great  men  have  their  weaknesses. 
Hercules,  resting  from  his  labors,  spun  yams 
with  Omphale ;  Antony  co&bined  fishing  and 
flirtation;  Porson,  loved  paTe  ale,  and  re- 
freshed himself  copiously  therewith;  and 
shall  not  Monsieur  Stein,  whose  Prote^  ge- 
nius can  assume  the  characters  of  all  these 
heroes,  display  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in 
so  picturesque  a  capital  as  his  own  native 
Vienna?  He  stops  accordingly  at  a  huge 
stone  basin  ornamenting  one  of  its  squares, 
and,  producing  his  note-book,  proceeds  to 
sketch  with  masterly  touches  the  magnificent 
back  and  limbs  of  that  bron^  Triton  prepar- 
ing to  launch  his  harpoon  into  the  depths 
below.  Sly  Monsieur  Stein !  is  it  thus  you 
spread  your  nets  for  the  captivation  of  un- 
wary damsels,  and  are  you  always  rewarded 
by  so  ready  a  prey  as  that  well-dressed  sour 
brette  who  is  peeping  on  tiptoe  over  your 
shoulder,  and  expressing  her  artless  adminh 
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tion  of  your  talent  in  the  superiative  excla- 
mations of  her^Teutonic  idioms  P 

*<  Pardon  me,  honorable  sir,  that  I  so  bold 
am,  as  so  to  overlook  your  wondrously-beauti- 
iul  design,  i)ermit  me  to  see  it  a  little  nearer. 
I  thank  you,  love-worthy  sir." 

Monsieur  Stein  is  too  thoroughly  Austrian 
not  to  be  the  pink  of  politeness.  He  doffi 
his  hat,  and  hands  her  the  note-book  mth  a 
bow.  As  she  retnms  it  to  hfto  an  open  let- 
ter peeps  between  the  leaves,  and  4hey  part 
and  march  off  on  their  several  ways  with 
many  expressions  of  grtftitude  and  politeness, 
such  as  two  utter  strangers  make  use  of  at 
the  termination  of  a  chance  acquaintance- 
ship; yet  is  the  aoubrette  strangely  like 
Jeannette,  Princesse  Vocqsal's  femme  de 
chartihre;  and  the  letter  which  Monsieur 
Stein  reads  so  attentively  as  he  paces  along 
the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  is  certainly  ad- 
dressed to  that  lady  In  characters  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  handwriting  of 
Victor ,xCount  de  Rohan. 

^fonsieur  Stein  pockets  the  epistle.  It 
might  be  a  receipt  for  sour'hrout  for  all  the 
effect  its  perusal  has  on  his  impassible  fea- 
tures, and  proceeds  still  at  his  equable,  lei- 
surely i)ace,  to  the  residence  Df  the  War- 
Minister. 

While  he  mounts  the  steps  to  the  second 
floor,  on  which  are  situated  the  apartments  of 
that  functionar}',  and  combs  out  his  ftnooth 
moustaches,  waiting  the  convenience  of  the' 
porter  who  answers  the  bell,  let  us  take  a 
peep  inside. 

The  War-Minister  is  at  his  wit's  end.  His 
morning  has  been  a  sadly  troubled  one,  for 
he  has  been  auditing  accounts,  to  which  pur- 
suit he  cherishes  a  strong  disinclination,  and 
he  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  conveying  contradictory  orders 
from- the  Emperor,  of  which  he  cannot  make 
head  or  tail.  Besides  this,  he  has  private 
annoyances  of  his  own.  His  intendant  has 
failed  to  send  him  the  usual  supplies  from  his 
estates  in  Galicia  \^  he  is  in  debt  to  his  tailor 
and  his  coach-maker,  but  he  must  have  new 
liveries  and  an  English  carriage  against  the 
next  Court  ball ;  his  favorite  charger  is  lame, 
and  he  does  not  care  to  trust  himself  on  asy 
of  his  other  horses ;  and,  above  all,  he  has 
sustained  an  hour^  lecture  this  very  morning 
when  drinking  coffee  in  his  dressing-gown 
from  Madame  la  Baronne,  his  austere  and 
excellent  spouse,  oonunentiDg  in  severe  terms 


on  his  backslidings  and  general  conduct,  the 
shortcomings  ef  Irhich,  u  that  virtuous  dame 
affirms,  have  not  £Euled  to  elicit  the  censure 
of  the  young  Emperor  himself  So  the  Wafr 
Minister  has'drunk  thr^  large  tumblers  of 
sehuyartz-hieri  and  smoked  as  many  cigan 
sluck  up  on  end  in  the  bowl  of  a  meerschaum 
pipe,  the  combined  effects  of  which  have 
failed  to  simplify  the  accounts,  or  to  reconcile 
the  contradictory  instructions  of  the  Court 

He  is  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  considerar 
bly  above  six  feet  in  height.  His  gfcy-bluc 
uniform  is  buttoned  tightly  over  a  cajiacious 
chest,  covered  with  orders,  clasps,  and  med*' 
als  ;  his  blue  eyes  and  flcmd  complexion  de> 
note  health  and  good-humor,  not  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  snowy  moustaches  and  hair  of 
some  threescore  winters.  He  looks  oom- 
pletely  puzzled,  and  is  bestowing  an  uneasy 
sort  .of  attention,  for  which  he  f^ls  he  must 
ere  long  be  taken  to  ta^,  upon  a  very  charmo 
ing  and  well-dressed  visitor  of  the  other  sex, 
no  less  a  person,  ihdeed,  thap  that  '<  odiotu 
intrigante/'  as  Madame  la  Baronne  calls  her, 
the  Princesse  Vooqsal. 

She  is  as  much  at  home  here  in  the  War- 
Minister's  apartments  as  in  her  own  drawings 
room.  She  never  loses  her  aplomb  or  her 
presence  of  mind.  If  his  wife  were  to  walk 
in  this  minute  she  would  greet  her  with  sna- 
able  cordiality ;  and,  to.  do  Madame  l»  Bof 
onne  justice,  though  she  abuses  the  Princess 
in  all  societies,-  her  greeting  would  l>e  r^ 
turned  with  the  warmth  and  kindness  unn 
versally  displayed  to  each  other  by  women 
who  hate  to  the  death.  Till  she  has  got  hsr 
antagonist  down,  the  female  fencer  never 
takes  the  button  off  her  foil. 

"  You  are  always  so  amiable  and  good-ho- 
mored,  my  dear  Baron,"  says  the  Prineess, 
throwing  back  her  veil  liith  a  turn  of  her 
snowy  wrist,  not  lost  upon  the  old  soldier, 
**  that  you  will,  I  am  sure,  not  keep  us  in  bus* 
pense.  The  Prince  wishes  his  nephew  to 
serve  the  Emperor;  he  is  1)ut  a  boy  yet. 
Will  he  be  tall  enough  for  the  cavalry  P  A 
fine  man  looks  so  well  on  horseback ! " 

The  Baron  was  justly  proud  of  his  person. 
This  little  compliment  and  the  glance  that 
accompanied  it  were  not  thrown  nway.  Ho 
looked  pleased,  then  remcml)eiod  his  wife, 
and  looked  sheepish,  then  smoolhod  h» 
moustache,  and  inquired  the  age  of  the  can- 
date. 

**  Seventeen  next  burthday,"  replied    the 
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Princess.  "  If  it  were  not  for  this  horrid  war 
we  should  send  him  to  travel  a  little.  D6 
you  think  the  war  will  last,  Monsieur  le  Ba- 
ron ?  "  added  she,  naively. 

*'  You  must  ask  the  Foreign  Minister  about 
that,"  replied  he,  completely  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  her  innocence.  "  We  are  only  sol- 
diers here;  we  do  not  pull  the  strings, 
Madame.  We  do  what  we  9fe  told,  and 
serve  the  Emperor  and  the  ladies^"  he  added, 
with  a  low  bow  and  a  leer. 

**  Then  Mill  you  put  him  into  the  Cuiras- 
siers immediately,  Monsieur  ?  **  said  the  Prin- 
cess, with  her  sweetest  smile ;  "  we  wish  no 
time  to  be  lost — now  do,  to  pleaae  mc." 

The  Baron  was  rather  in  a  dilemma;  like 
all  men  in  office,  he  hated  to  bind  himself  by 
a  promise,  but  how  to  Yefuse  that  charming 
woman  anything  ? — at  last  he  stammered  out 
— "  wait  a  little,  madame,  wait,  and  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  you ;  it  is  impossible  just  now, 
for  we  are  going  to  reduce  ibe  army  by  sixty 
thousand  men." 

While  he  spoke.  Monsieur  Stein  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  Princess  rose  to  take  her 
leave ;  she  had  got  all  she  wanted  now,  and 
did  not  care  to  face  a  thousand  Baronesses. 
As  she  went  down-stairs,  she  passed  Mon- 
sieur Stein  without  the  slightest  mark  of  re- 
cognition, and  he,  too,  Ipoked  admiringly  af- 
ter her  as  if  he  tad  never  seen  her  before. 
The  Baron,  by  this  time  pining  for  more 
sc}iwartz-hi€i',  and  another  cigar,  devoutly 
hoped  his  new  visitor,  with  whose  person  and 
profession  he  was  familiar,  would  not  atay 
long ;  and  the  Princess,  aft  she  tripped  past 
the  Huissier  at  the  entrance,  muttered, 
"sixty  thousand  men — then  it  will  be  peace; 
I  thought  so  all. along.  My  pbor  Baron! 
what  a  soft  old  creature  you  are !  Well,  I 
have  tried  everything  now,  and  this  speculat- 
ing is  the  strongest  excitement  of  all,  even 
better  than  making  Victor  Jealous !  "  but  she 
sighed  as  she  said  it,  and  ordered  her  coach- 
man to  drive  on  at  once  to  her  stock-broker. 

The  presence  of  Monsieur  Stein  did  not 
serve  to  re-establish  either  the  clear-headed- 
ness or  the  good-humor  of  the  "Vyar-Minis- 
ter.  The  ostensible  errand  on  which  he  came 
was  merely  to  obtain  some  trifling  military 
information  concerning  the  garrison  at  Pesth, 
without  which  the  co-operation  of  the  police 
would  not  have  been  so  effectual  in  annoying 
still  further  the  already  exasperated  Hunga- 
rians ;  but  in  the  course  of  conversation. 
Monsieur  Stein  subjected  the  Baron  to  a  pro- 


cess  familiarly  called  "  sucking  the  brains,'' 
with  such  skill  that,  ere  the  door  was  closed 
on  his  imwelcome  visitor,  the  soldier  felt  he 
had  placed  himself— as  indeed  was  intended 
— completely  in  the  power  of  the  police* 
agent.  All  his  sins  of  omission,  and  commii- 
sion,  his  neglect  of  certain  contracts,  and  his 
issuing  of  certain  orders ;  his  unpardonable 
lenity  at  his  last  tour  of  inspection,  his  un- 
lucky expression  of  opinions  at  direct  vari- 
ance with  those  of  his  young  Imperial  mas- 
ter ; — all  these  finlures  and  offences  he  felt 
were  now  registered  in  letters  never  to  be 
effaced — on  the  records  of  Monsieur  Stein's 
secret  report ;  and  what  was  more  provoking 
still,  was  to  think  tfakt  he  had,  somehow  or 
another,  been  insensibly  led  on  to  plead  guilty 
to  half-a-dozen  derelictions,  which  he  felt  he 
might  as  consistently  have  denied. 

As  he  sat  bolt-upright  in  his  huge  leathern 
chair,  and  turned  once  more  to  ''  sublime  to- 
bacco ^  for  consolation  and  refreshment,  his 
thoughts  floated  back  to  the  merry  days  when 
h^  was  yoimg  and  slim,  and  had  no  cares 
beyond  his  squadron  of  Uhlans,  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  but  the  parade  and  the  baU. 
**  Ah !  "  sighed  the  Baron  to  himself  as  he 
knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigar  with  a  ringed 
fore-finger,  "I  would  I  were  a  youngling 
again;  the  troop-accounts  were  easily  kept, 
the  society  of  my  comrades  was  pleasanter 
than  the  Court.  One  never  meets  with  sudh 
beer  now  as  we  had  at  Debreczin ;  and  oh! 
those  Hungarian  ladies,  how  delightful  it  was 
to  waltz  before  one  grew  fat,  and  flirt  before 
one  grew  sage.  I  might  have  visited  the 
charming  Princess  then,  and  ho  one  would 
have  found  fault  with  me ;  no  one  would  have 
Objected — ^Heigh-ho!  there  was  no  Madame 
la  Baronne  m  those  days — now  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent. Sappermmi !  Here  she  come  !  " 
.  Though  the  Baron  was  upwards  of  six  feet, 
and  broad  in  proportion — ^though  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  more  than  once  before  the 
enemy,  and  was  covered  with  orders  of  merit 
and  decorations  for  bravery — nay,  though  he 
was  the  actual  head  of  the  six  hundred  thou- 
sand heroes  who  constituted  the  Austrian 
army,  he  quailed  before  that  little  shrivelled 
old  woman,  with  her  mouth  full  of  black 
tebth,  and  her  hair  dressed  a  V  Imperatrtce. 

We  profane  not  the  mysteries  of  Hymen 
— **  Caudle  "  is  a  name  of  no  exclusive  na- 
tionality. We  leave  the  Baron,  pot  without 
a  shudder,  to  the  salutary  discipline  of  h» 
excellent  monitreit. 
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CHAPTER  XLI.--WHEEL8  WITHIN  WHEELS. 


We  must  follow  Monsieur  Stein,  for  that 
worthy  has  got  something  to  do;  nay,  he 
generally  has  his  hands  full,  and  cannot, 
indeed,  be  accused  of  eating  the  bread  of 
idleness.  It  is  a  strange  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  of  the  Austrian  empire ;  and  is, 
we  believe,  foimd  to  answer  as  badly  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  organization. 
The  State  takes  so  paternal  an  interest  in  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  its  children,  as  to  judge 
it  expedient  to  support  a  whole  ^taff  of  oflB- 
.  cials,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment informed  respecting  the  habits,  actionS) 
every-day  life,  and  secrej  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions of  the  general  public.  Nor  do  these 
myrmidons,  whose  number  exceeds  belief, 
and  who  add  seriously  to  the  national  ex- 
penditure, fail  to  earn  their  pay  with  praise- 
worthy diligence:  In  all  societies,  in  all 
places  of  pleasure  or  business,  where  half-a- 
dozen  people  may  chance  to  congregate, 
{here  will  be  an  agent  of  police,  always  iu 
plain  clothes,  and  generally  the  least  con- 
spicuous person  in  the  throng.  The  members 
of  this  corps  are,  as  may  be  supposed,  chosen 
for  their  general  intelligence  and  aptitude, 
are  usually  well-informed,  agreeable  men, 
likely  to  lead  strangers  into  conversation,  and 
excellent  linguists.  As  an  instance  of  their 
ubiquity,  I  may  mention  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred within  my  own  knowledge  to  an  officer 
in  the  British  service,  when  at  Vienna,  during 
the  war.  That  officer  was  dining  in  the  salon 
of  an  hotel,  and  there  were  present  besides 
his  own  party,  consisting  of  Englishmen,  and 
one  Hungarian  much  disaffected  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, only  two  other  strangers,  sitting 
quite  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  room, 
and  apparently  out  of  ear-shot.  The  con- 
versation at  my  friend's  table  was,  moreover, 
carried  on  in  English,  and  turned  upon  the 
arrest  of  a  certain  Colonel  Tiirr,  by  the 
Austrian  authorities  at  Bucharest,  a  few  days 
previously. 

This  Colonel  Tiirr,  be  it  known,  was  a 
Hungarian  who  had  deserted  from  the  Aus- 
trian service,  and  entering  that  of  .her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  had  been  employed  in  some 
commissariat  capacity  in  Wallachia,  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Bucharest  by  the  very  regiment 
to  which  he  had  previously  belonged.  The 
question  was  much  vexed  and  agitated  at  the 
time,  as  to  the  Austrian  right  over  a  deserter 


on  a  neutral  soil,  and  Colonel  Tiirr  became 
for  the  nonce  an  unconscious  hero.  The 
officer  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  having  listened 
attentively  to  thepro^  and  cons  of  the  case, 
as  set  forth  by  his  friends,  dismissed  the  ob- 
ject with  military  brevity  in  these  words: 
"  If  you  say  he  deserted  his  regiment  before 
an  enemy/ 1  flon't  care  what  countryman  he 
is,  or  in  whose  service,  fhe  sooner  they  hang 
him  the  better!^  This  ill-advised  remark, 
be  it  observed,  was  made  sotto  vpce,  and  in 
his  own  language.  His  surprise  may  be  im- 
agined when,  on  perusing  the  Government 
papers  the  (following  morning,  he  read  the 
whole  conversation  translated  into  magnilo- 
quent German,  and^  detailed  at  length  as 
being  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  British 
army  and  the  British  public  on  .the  case  of 
Colonel  Tiirr. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  observe  enpof' 
santf  that  the  Tatter  gentleman  was  not 
hanged  at  all,  but  escaped,  after  a  deal  of 
diplomatic  correspondence,  with  a  six  weeks' 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Comom,  and 
has  since  been  seen  taking  his  pleasure  in 
London  and  elsewhefie. 

To  return  to  Monsieur  Stein.  It  is  even- 
ing, and  those  who  have  permission  firom  the 
police  to  give  a  party,  ha^  lighted  thdr 
lamps  and  prepared  their  saloons  for  thost 
receptions  iii  which  the  well-bred  of  all  Mo- 
tions, and  particularly  the  ladies,  take  so  in- 
comprehensible a  delight.  At  Vienna,  every 
house  must  be  closed  at  ten  o'clock;  and 
those  who  wish  to  give  balls  or  evening 
parties  must  obtain  a  direct  permission  to  do 
so,  emanating  from  the  Emperor  himselfl 
So  when  they  do  go  out,  tBey  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  with  an 
additional  zest  for  the  prohibition  to  which  it 
is  subject. 

Let  us  follow  Monsieur  Stein  into  that 
brilliantly-lighted  room,  through  which  he 
edges  his  way. so  unobtrusively,  and  wherep 
amongst  rustling  toilettes,  cnsp  and  fresh 
from  the  dress-maker,  and  various  unifonM 
on  the  fine  persons  of  the  Austrian  aristoc- 
racy, his  own  modest  attire  passes  unobserved. 
This  is  no  bourgeois  gathering,  no  assem- 
blage of  the  middle  railk,  tainted  by  mercan 
tile  enterprise,  or  disgraced  by  talent,  which 
presumes  to  rise  superior  to  blood.  No  such 
thing ;  they  are  all  the  "  hatUe  volee/*  here, 
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the  " creme  de  la  crime"  as  they  themselves 
call  it  in  their  bad  French  and  their  conven- 
tional jargon.  Probably  Monsieur  Stein  is 
the  onJy  man  in  the  room  that  cannot  count 
at  least  sixteen  quarterings, — ^no  such  easy 
matter  to  many  a  member  of  our  own  House 
of  Peers ;  and  truth  to  tell,  the  Austrian 
aristocracy  are  a  personable  fine-looking  race 
as  you  shall  wish  to  see.  Ev«n  the  eye  of 
our  imperturbable  police-agent  lights  up  with 
a  ray  of  what  in  any  other  eye  would  be  ad- 
miration, at  the  scene  which  presents  itself 
as  he  enters.  Th^  rooms  are  spacious,  lofty, 
and  magnificently  furnished  in  the  massive, 
costly  style  that  accords  so  well  with  visitors 
in  full  dress.  The  floors  are  beautiftilly  in- 
laid and  polished ;  as  bright,  and  nearly  as 
slippery^  as  ice.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
the  chef-cT-ceuvres  of  the  old  fnasters,  and 
even  the  dome-like  ceilings  are  decorated 
with  mythological  frescoes,  such  as  would 
convert  an  enthusiast  to  paganism  at  once. 
Long  mirrors  fill  up  the  interstices  between 
the  panellings,  and  reflect  many  a  stalwart 
gallant,  and  many  a  "  lady  bright  and  fairt" 
There  is  no  dancing,  it  is  merely. a  "recep- 
tion ;  "  and  amongst  the  throng  of  beauties 
congregated  in  that  assembly,  impassable 
Monsieur  Stein  cannot  but  admit  thai;  the 
most  captivating  of  them  all  is  Princesse 
Vocqsal. 

So  thinks  the  AVar-Minister,  who,  forgetful 
of  accounts  and  responsibilities,  regardless 
even  of  the  threatening  glances  darted  at  him 
from  the  other  end  of  the  room  by  his  excel- 
lent wife,  is  leaning  over  the  back  of  the 
Princess'  seat,  and  whispering  in  broad  Vien- 
nese German,  a  variety  of  those  soft  plati- 
tudes which  gentlemen  of  threescore  are  apt 
to  fancy  will  do  them  as  good  service  at  that 
age  as  they  did  thirty  years  ago.  The  Baron 
is  painfully  agreeable,  and  she  is  listening, 
with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  pleasant  expression 
of  countenance,  assumed  for  very  sufficient 
reasons.  In  the  first  plaoe,  she  owes  him  a 
good  turn  for  the  information  acquired  this 
morning,  and  the  Princess  always  pays  her 
debts  when  it  costs  her  nothing ;  in  the 
second,  she  wishes,  for  motives  of  her  own, 
to  strengthen  her  influence  with  the  Court- 
party  as  much  as  possible;  and  lastly,  she 
enjoys  by  this  means  the  innocent  pleasure 
of  making  two  people  unhappy — viz.,  Madume 
la  Baronne^  who  is  fool  enough  to  be  jealous 
of  her  fat  old  husband  ;  and  one  other  watch- 
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ing  her  from  the  doorway  with  a  pale,  eager 
face,  and  an  expression  of  restless,  gnawing 
anxiety  which  it  is  painful  to  behold. 

Victor  de  Hohan,  what  are  you  doing  here 
like  a  moth  fluttering  round  a  candle  ?  wast- 
ing your  time  and  breaking  your  heart  for  a 
woman  that  is  not  worth  one  throb  of  its 
generous  life-blood;  that  cannot  appreciate 
your  devotion,  or  even  spare  your  feelings  ? 
Why  are  you  not  at  Edeldorf,  where  you 
have  left  her  sad  and  lonely,  one  tear  on 
whose  eyelash  is  worth  a  thousand  of  the 
false  smiles  so  freely  dealt  by  that  heartless, 
artificial,  worn  woman  of  the  world  ?  For 
shame,  Victor !  for  shame !  And  yet,  as  our 
friend  the  Turk  says,  "  Kismet !  It  is  des- 
tiny!'' 

•  He  is  dressed  in  a  gorgeous  Hilssar  uni- 
form, his  own  national  costume,  and  right 
well  does  its  close  fit  and  appropriate  splendor 
become  the  stately  beauty  of  the  young  Count 
de  Rohan.  At  his  side  hangs  the  very  sword 
that  flashed  so  keenly  by  the  waters  of  the 
Danube,  forward  in  the  headlong  charge  of 
old  Iskender  Bey.  On  its  blade  is  engraved 
the  Princess'  name ;  she  knows  it  as  well  as 
he  does,  yet  ten  to  one  she  will  pretend  to 
forget  all  about  it  should  be.  allude  to  the 
subject  to-night  Ah !  the  blade  is  as  bright 
as  it  was  in  those  merry  campaigning  days, 
but  Victor's  face  has  lost  forever  the  light- 
some expression  of  youth :  the  lines  of  pas- 
sion and  self-reproach  are  stamped  upon  his 
brow,  and  hollowed  round  his  lip,  and  he  has 
passed  at  one  stride  from  boyhood  to  middle 
age. 

He  makes  a  forced  movement,  as  though 
to  speak  to  her.  But  his  button  is  held  by  a 
jocose  old  gentleman,  whose  raptures  must 
find  vent  on  the  engrossing  topic  of  Marie 
Taglioni's  graceful  activity;  and  he  has  to 
weather  the  whole  person  and  draperies  of 
a  voluminous  German  dowager  ere  he  can 
escape  firom  his  tormentor.  In  the  meantime, 
Monsieur  Stein  has  been  presented  to  the 
Princess,  and  she  allows  him  to  lead  her  into 
the  tea-room,  for  a  cup  of  that  conyenient 
beverage  which  Continental  nations  persist  in 
considering  as  possessed  of  medicinal  virtue. 

"  I  have  the  unhappiness  to  have  escaped 
Madame's  recollection,"  observed  the  police 
agent,  i9is  he  placed  a  chair  fer  the  Princess 
in  a  comer  secure  firom  interruption,  and 
handed  her  cup ;  "  it  is  now  my  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  restore  Bometbing  that  she  has 
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lost,"  and  he  looked  at  her  with  those  keen 
grey  eyes,  as  though  to  read  her  very  soul, 
while  he  gave  her  the  letter  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  pocket-book  by  faithless  Jean- 
nette.  "  If  she  cares  for  him,"  thought  Mon- 
sieur Stein,  she  will  surely  show  it  now,  and 
I  need  take  no  further  trouble  with  her.  If 
not,  she  is  the  very  woman  I  want,  for  the 
fool  is  madly  in  love  with  her,  and  upon  my 
word  it  is  not  surprising!" 

Monsieur  Stein  looked  at  women  with 
hypercritical  fastidiousness,  but  as  he  himself 
boasted,  at  the  same  time,  quite  **en  phiJr 
08ophe" 

The  Princess,  however,  was  a  match  for 
the  police  agent ;  she  never  winced,  or  moved 
a  muscle  of  her  beautiful  coimtenance.  With 
a  polite  "  Excuse  me,"  she  read  the  letter 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  turning 
quietly  round,  inquired, ''  How  came  you  by 
this.  Monsieur  ?  " 

Unless  it  leads  to  a  revoke,  a  lie  counts  for 
nothing  with  a  police  agent,  so  he  answered 
at  once,  "  Sent  to  my  bureau  from  the  office, 
in  consequence  of  an  informality  in  the  post- 
mark." 

"  You  have  read  it  ?  "  pursued  the  Princess, 
still  calm  and  unmoved. 

"  On  my  honor,  no ! "  answered  he,  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  a  low  bow. 

She  would  have  made  the  better  spy  of  the 
two,  for  she  could  read  even  his  impassible 
faee,  and  she  knew  as  well  as  he  did  himself 
that  he  had,  so  she  quietly  returned  him  the 
letter,  of  which  she  judged,  and  rightly,  that 
he  had  kept  a  copy ;  and  lajing  her  gloved 
hand  on  his  sleeve,  observed,  with  an  air  of 
bewitching  candor  —  **  After  that  affair  at 
Coraom,  you  and  I  can  have  no  secrets  from 
each  other,  Monsieur.  Tell  me  frankly  what 
it  is  that  your  employers  require,  and  the 
price  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  my  co-opera- 
tion." 

She  oould  not  resist  the  temptation  of  try- 
ing her  powers,  even  on  Monsieur  Stein ;  and 
he,  although  a  police  agent,  was  obliged  to 
succumb  to  that  low,  sweet  voice,  and  the 
pleading  glance  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
A  little  less  calmly  than  was  his  wont,  and 
with  almost  a  flush  upon  his  brow,  he  began — 

^  You  are  still  desirous  of  that  appointment 
we  spoke  tif  yesterday  fpr  the  Prince  ?  " 

**Ma  fdi,  I  am,"  she  answered  with  a 
merry  smile;  "  without  it  we  shall  be  ruined, 
for  we  are  indeed  overwhelmed  with  debt." 


"  You  also  wish  for  the  earliest  intelligence 
possessed  by  the  Government  as  to  the  issues 
of  peace  and  war  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  my  dear  Monsieur  Stein; 
how  else  can  I  speculate  to  advantage?" 

<*  And  you  would  have  the  attainder  taken 
off  your  cousin's  estates  in  the  Banat  in  your 
favor  ?  " 

The  Princess'  eyes  glistened,  and  a  deep 
flush  overspread  her  face.  This  was  more 
than  she  had  ever  dared  to  hope  for.  This 
would  raise  her  to  affluence,  nay,  to  splendor, 
once  again.  No  price  would  be  too  great  to 
pay  for  this  end,  and  she  told  Monsieur  Stein 
so,  although  she  kept  down  her  raptures  and 
stilled  her  beating  heart  the  while. 

"  All  this.  Princess,  I  can  obtain  for  yon,^ 
said  he ;  ''all  this  has  been  promised  me, and 
I  have  got  it  in  writing.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  Government  will  have  redeemed 
its  pledge,  and  in  return  you  shall  do  us  one 
little  favor." 

*  CPest  un  trahison  rCest  ce  pas  ? "  she 
asked  quickly,  but  without  any  appearance  of 
shame  or  anger ;  **  I  know  it  by  the  price  yoa 
offer.    Wall,  I  am  not  scrupulous — say  on." 

"  Scarcely  that,"  he  replied,  evidently  emr 
boldened  by  her  coolness;  ''only  a  slight 
exertion  of  feminine  influence,  of  which  no 
woman  on  earth  has  so  much  at  command  as 
yourself.  Listen,  Princess ;  in  three  words  I 
will  tell  you  all.  Count  de  Hohan  loves  you 
passionately — madly.  You  know  it  yourself; 
— forgive  my  freedom ;  between  you  and  me 
there  must  be  no  secrets.  You  can  do  what 
you  will  with  him." — (He  did  not  see  her 
blush,  for  she  had  turned  away  to  put  down 
her  cup.) — ^"He  will  refuse  you  nothing. 
This  is  your  task: — there  is  another  con- 
spiracy hatching  against  the  Government;  its 
plot  is  not  yet  ripe,  but  it  numbers  in  its 
ranks  some  of  the  first  men  in  Hungtiy. 
Your  compatriots  are  very  stanch ;  even  I  can 
get  no  certain  information.  Several  of  the 
disaffected  are  yet  unknown  to  me.  Yoong 
Count  de  Rohan  has  a  list  of  their  names; 
that  list  I  trust  to  you  to  obtain.  Say,  Pxsii- 
cess,  is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

She  was  fitting  her  glove  accurately  to  her 
taper  fingers. 

"And  the  man  that  you  were  good  enough 
to  say  adores  me  so  devotedly,  Monsieur* 
she  observed,  without  lifting  her  eyes  to  his 
face ;  "  what  will  you  do  with  him  P  shoot  him 
as  you  did  his  cousin  in  1848P" 
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"  He  shall  have  a  free  pardon,**  replied  the 
police-agent,  "and  permission  to  reside  on 
his  lands.  He  is  not  anxious  to  leave  the 
vicinity  of  the  Waldenberg,  I  "believe,**  he 
added,  mischievously. 

"  Soitj'^  responded  the  Princess,  as  she 
rose  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview.  ^"  Now, 
if  you  will  hand  me  my  bouquet  we  will  go 
into  the  other  room." 

As  he  bowed  and  left  her.  Monsieur  Stein 
felt  a  certain  uncomfortable  misgiving  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  some  oversight  in  his 
game.  In  vain  he  played  it  all  again  in  his 
own  head,  move  for  move,  and  check  for 
check ;  he  could  not  detect  where  the  fault 
lay,  and  yet  his  fine  instinct  told  him  that 
somewhere  or  another  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
"  It  is  all  that  woman's  impassible  face,**  he 
concluded  at  last,  in  his  mental  soliloquy, 
"that  forbids  me  to  retrieve  a  blunder  or 
detect  an  advantage.  And  what  a  beautiful 
face  it  is  ! "  he  added,  almost  aloud,  as  for  an 
instant  the  official  was  absorbed  in  the  man. 

In  the  mean  time,  Victor  was  getting  very 
restless,  very  uncomfortable,  and,  not  to  mince 
matters,  very  cross. 

No  sooner  had  the  Princess  returned  to  the 
large  salon  than  he  stalked  across  the  room, 
twirling  his  moustaches  with  an  air  of  uncon- 
cealed annoyance,  and  asked  her  abruptly, 
"How  she  came  to  know  that  ill-looking 
Monsieur  Stein,  and  why  he  had  been  flirting 
with  her  for  the  last  half-hour  in  the  tea- 
room ?  " 

"That  gentleman  in  plain  clothes?**  an- 
swered she,  with  an  air  of  utter  unconscious- 
and  perfect  good-humor,  "  that  is  one  of  my 
ancient  friends.  Monsieur  leComte;  shall  I 
present  him  to  you  ?  " 

This  was  another  refined  method  of  tor- 
menting her  lovers.  The  Princess  had  one 
answer  to  all  jealous  inquiries  as  to  those 
whom  she  favored  with  her  notice — "  Un  de 
mcs  anciens  amisj'^  was  a  vague  and  general 
descri])tion,  calculated  to  give  no  very  definite 
or  satisfactory  information  to  a  rivaL 

"  Have  a  care,  Madame,**  whispered  Victor, 
angrily ;  "  you  will  make  some  of  yoiu:  an- 
cient friends  into  your  deadliest  enemies  if 
you  try  them  so  far." 

Slio  looked  lovingly  up  at  him,  and  he 
softened  at  once. 

"  Xow  it  is  you  that  are  unkind,  Victor,** 
she  said,  in  a  low  soft  voice,  every  tone  of 
which  thnlled  to  the  young  Count*s  heart. 
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"  Why  will  you  persist  in  quarrelling  with  me  P 
I,  who  came  here  this  very  evening  to  see  you 
and  to  do  you  a  kindness  P  ** 

"  Did  you  know  I  should  be  in  Vienna  so 
soonp**  he  exclaimed  eagerly.  ''Did  you 
receive  my  letter  P  " 

"  I  did,  indeed,**  she  rejriied,  with  a  covert 
smile,  as  she  thought  of  the  mode  in  which 
that  missive  had  reached  her,  and  she  almost 
laughed  outright  (for  the  Princess  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous)  at  the  strange  imper- 
sonation made  by  Monsieur  Stein  of  Cupid*8 
postman ;  "  but  Victor,**  she  added,  with  an- 
other beaming  look,  **  I  go  away  to-morrow. 
Very  early  in  the  morning  I  must  leave 
Vienna.'* 

He  turned  paler  than  before,  and  bit  his 
lip.  <'So  I  might  as  well  have  stayed  at 
home,**  he  exclaimed  ih  a  voice  of  bitter  an- 
noyance and  pique,  none  the  less  bitter  that 
it  had  to  be  toned  down  to  the  concert  pitch 
of  good  society.  *  Was  it  to  see  you  for  five 
minutes  here  in  a  crowd  that  I  travelled  up 
so  eagerly  and  in  such  haste  P  To  make  my 
bow,  I  suppose,  hke  the  merest  acquaintance, 
and  receive  my  congi.  Pardon,  Madame  la 
Princesse,  I  need  not  receive  it  twice.  I  wish 
you  good  evening ;  I  am  going  now !  '* 

She,  too,  became  a  shade  paler,  but  pre- 
served the  immovable  good-humor  on  which 
she  piqued  herself,  as  she  made  him  a  poHte 
bow,  and  turned  round  to  speak  to  the  Rus- 
sian Minister,  who,  covered  with  orders,  at 
that  moment  came  up  to  offer  his  obeisance 
to  the  well-known  Princess  Vocqsal.  Had  he 
not  constant  advices  from  his  intriguing 
Court  to  devote  much  of  his  spare  time  to 
this  fascinating  ladyp  And  had  she  not 
once  in  her  hfe  baffled  all  the  wiles  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  stood  untempted  by  its 
bribes  P  Ill-natured  people  affirmed  that 
another  Power  paid  a  higher  price,  which  ac- 
counted satisfactorily  for  the  lady*s  patriot- 
ism, bi^-the  Autocrat*s  Minister  had  his  se- 
cret orders  notwithstanding. 

And  now  she  is  deep  in  a  lively  argument, , 
in  which  poUshed  sarcasm  and  brilliant  re- 
partee are  bandied  froiQ  lip  to  lip,  each 
pointed  phrase  eliciting  a  something  better 
still  from  the  Princess'  soft  mouth,  till  her 
audience — diplomatists  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, warriors  shrewd  in  council  and  dauntless 
in  the  field,  grey  ambassadors  and  beardless 
attaches — hang  enraptured  on  her  accents, 
and  watch  her  looks  with  an  unaccountable 
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fascination ;  whilst  Victor  de  Rohan,  hurt, 
moody,  and  discontented,  stalks  fiercely  to 
the  doorway  and  mutters  to  himself,  "  Is  it 
for  this  I  have  given  up  home,  friends,  honor, 
and  self-respect  P  To  he  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  a  coquette,  a  woman's  plaything, 
and  not  even  a  fatorite  plaything  sdfter  all  ?  " 

Ladies  have  a  peculiar  giift  which  is  enjoyed 
hy  no  other  members  of  the  creation  whatso- 
ever. We  allude  to  that  extraordinary  pro- 
perty by  which,  without  any  exertion  of  the 
visual  organs,  they  can  discern  clearly  all 
that  is  going  on  above,  below,  around,  and 
behind  them.  If  a  man  wants  to  see  a  thing 
he  requires  to  look  at  it  Not  so  with  the 
other  sex.  Their  subtler  instinct  enables 
them  to  detect  that  which  must  be  made  pal- 
pable to  our  grosser  senses.  How  else  could' 
Princess  Vocqsal  whose  back  was  turned  to 
him,  and  who  was  occupied  in  (^nversation 
with  the  elite  of  Austrian  diplomatic  society, 
arrive  at  the  certainty  tnat  Victor  was  not 
gone,  as  he  had  threatened — ^that  he  still  lin- 
gered unwillingly  about  the  doorway,  and 
now  hailed  as  deliverers  those  prosy  acquaint- 
ances from  whom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  he  had  been  so  impatient  to  escape  ? 

And  yet  he  despised  himself  for  his  want 
of  manhood  and  resolution  the  while ;  and 
yet  he  reproached  himself  with  his  slavish 
submission  and  unworthy  cowardice ;  and  yet 
he  lingered  on  in  hopes  of  one  more  glance 
from  her  eye,  one  more  pressure  from  her 
soft,  gloved  hand.  He  had  parted  with  her 
in  anger  before,  and  too  well  he  knew  the 
bitter  wretchedness  of  the  subsequent  hours ; 
he  had  not  fortitude  enough,  he  dared  not 
fkce  such  an  ordeal  again. 

So  she  knew'he  was  not  going  yet :  and, 
confident  in  her  own  powers,  pleased  with 
her  position,  and  proud  of  her  conquests,  she 
sparkled  on. 

"  That's  a  clever  woman,"  said  an  English 
attachi  to  his  friend,  as  they  listenf^  in  the 
circle  of  her  admirers. 

And  the  friend,  who  was  a  little  of  a  satir- 
ist, a  little  of  a  philosopher,  a  little  of  a 
poet,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  replied — 

"  Too  clever  by  half,  my  boy,  or  I'm  very 
.  much  mistaken.  Ninety-nine  women  out  of 
a  hundred  are  natural  born  angels,  but  the 
hundredth  is  a  devil  incarnate,  and  thafa 
her  number  Charlie,  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it ! " 
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And  now  a  strange  movement  rises  in  that 
crowded  assembly.  A  buzz  of  voices  is  heard 
— lower,  but  more  marked  than  the  ordinary 
hum  of  conversation.  Something  seems  to 
have  happened.  A  lady  has  fisdnted,  or  an 
apoplectic  general  been  taken  suddenly  ill, 
or  a  cfpdelabrum  has  fallen,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent hotel  is  even  now  on  fire?  None  of 
these  casualities,  however,  have  occurred. 
Voices  rise  higher  in  question  and  reply, ''  Is 
it  true?*'— "I  can't  believe  it!"— "They 
knew  nothing  of  it  to-day  on  the  Bourse." — 
"  Another  stock-jobbing  report" — ^'^ Immense 
loss  on  both  sides."  These  are  the  disjointed 
sentences  that  reach  the  ear,  mingled  with 
such  terms  as  the  Malakfaoff-^the  Hedan — 
the  north  side — General  Pellissier,  &c.  &e. 
English  and  French  diplomatists  exchange 
curious  glances,  and  at  length  rumor  takes  a 
definite  form,  and  it  is  boldly  asserted  that 
intelligence  has  that  day  arrived  of  the  M 
of  Sebastopol.  • 

Tongues  are  loosened  iiow.  Surmise  and 
speculation  are  rife  upon  future  events. 
Men  speak  as  they  wish,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  Monsieur  Stein  and  sev- 
eral other  secret  agents  of  police,  many  a 
bold  opinion  is  hazarded  as  to  the  intenticms 
of  the  Government  and  the  issues  of  the 
great  contest.  Princess  Vocqsal  scarcely 
breathes  while  she  listens.  If,  indeed,  this 
should  lead  to  peace,  her  large  investments 
will  realize  golden  profits.  She  feels  all  the 
palpitating  excitement  of  the  gambler,  yet 
does  the  hue  not  deepen  on  her  cheek,  nor 
the  lustre  kindle  brighter  in  her  eye.  Mon- 
sieur Stein,  who  alone  knows  her  secrets,  as 
it  is  his  business  to  know  the  secrets  of  every 
one,  feels  his  very  soul  stirred  within  him  at 
such  noble  self-command. 

For  a  moment  he  thinks  that  were  he  ca- 
pable of  human  weaknesses  he  could  Imte 
that  woman :  and  in  pure  admiration,  as  one 
who  would  fain  prove  still  further  a  beautifal 
piece  of  mechanism,  he  steps  up  to  the  Piin-. 
cess,  and  informs  her  that,  "Now,  indeed, 
doubt  is  at  an  end,  for  reliable  intelHgenoe 
has  arrived  that  Sebastopol  has  fallen ! " 

"  Sebastopol  has  fallen,"  she  repeats  with 
her  silver  laugh ;  "  then  the  war  has  at  last 
really  begun ! " 

Her  audience  applaud  once  more.  "  Ma 
foif  ce  fCest  pas  mal"  says  the  French  Min- 
ister, and  Monsieur  Stein  is  on  the  verge  of 
adoration ;  but  there  is  by  this  time  a  gen- 
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cral  move  towards  the  door:  carriages  are 
being  called,  and  it  is  time  to  go  away,  the 
departure  cf  the  guests  b^ing  somewhat  ac- 
celerated by  the  important  news  which  has 
just  been  made  public.  Victor  is  still  linger- 
ing on  the  staircase.  Many  a  bright  eye 
looks  wistfully  on  his  handsome  form,  many 
a  soft  heart  would  willingly  waken  an  inter- 
est in  the  charming  young  Count  de  Rohan, 
but  the  Hungarian  has  caught  the  malady  in 
its  deadliest  form — the  "  love  fever,"  a^  his 
own  poets  term  it,  is  wasting  his  heart  to 
the  core,  and  for  him,  alas  !  there  is  but  one 
woman  on  earth,  and  she  is  coming  down- 
stairs at  this  moment,  attended  by  the  best- 
dressed  and  best-looking  attacM  of  the 
French  Legation. 

Somewhat  to  this  young  gentleman's  dis- 
gust, she  sends  him  to  look  for  her  carriage, 
and  taking  Victor's  arm,  which  he  is  too 
j)roud  to  offer,  she  bids  him  lead  her  to  the 
cloak-room,  and  shawl  her  as  he  used  to  do 
with  such  tender  care. 

lie  relents  at  once.  What  is  there  in  this 
woman  that  she  can  thus  turn  and  twist  him 
at  her  will  ?  She  likes  him  best  thus — 
AVhen  he  is  haughty  and  rebellious,  and  she 
fears  that  at  last  she  may  have  driven  him 
too  far  and  have  lost  him  altogether,  the  un- 
certainty creates  an  interest  and  excitement, 
which  is  ])leasuve  akin  to  pain,  but  it  is  so 
delightful  to  win  him  back  again, — stick  a 
triumph  to  own  him  and  tyrannize  over  him 
once  more  !  It  is  at  moments  of  reconcilia- 
tion such  as  these  that  the  Princess  vindicates 
her  woman-nature,  and  becomes  a  very  wo- 
man to  the  heart. 

"You  arc  angry  with  me,  Victor,"  she 
whispers,  leaning  heavily  on  his  arm,  and 
looking  downwards  as  she  speaks ;  "  angry 
with  me,  and  without  a  cause.  You  would  not 
hsten  to  mc  an  hour  ago,  you  were  so  cross 
and  imj)allcnt.     Will  you  listen  to  me  now  ?  " 

The  tears  were  standing  in  the  strong 
man's  eyes,  "  Speak  on,"  he  said ;  "  you  do 
with  nie  what  you  like,  I  could  listen  to  you 
forever." 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

FoK  a  wounded  campaigner  on  crutches, 
or  a  wasted  convalescent  slowly  recovering 
from  an  attack  of  Crimean  fever,  there  are 
few  better  places  for  the  re-establishment  of 
health  than  the  hotel  at  Therapia.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  hear  the  ripple  of  the  Bosphorus 
not  ten  feet  distant  from  one's  bed-room  win- 
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**  You  were  irritated  because  I  told  you  I 
was  about  to  leave  Vienna.  You  have 
avoided  me  the  whole  evening,  and  left  me 
to  be  bored  and  annoyed  by  that  wearisome 
tribe  of  diplomatists,  with  their  flat  witticisms 
and  their  eternal  politics.  Why  ^d  you 
not  stay  to  hear  me  out  P  Victor,  it  is  true, 
I  go  to-morrow,  but  I  go  to  the  Waldenberg.' 

How  changed  his  face  was  now ;  his  eye 
sparkled  and  his  whole  countenance  lightened 
up.  He  looked  like  a  different  man.  He 
could  only  press  the  arm  that  clung  to  his 
own ;  he  could  not  speak. 

"  Will  you  continue  to  bottder  me  P  "  pro- 
ceeded the  Princess  in  a  playful,  half-mali- 
cious tone ;  **  or  will  you  forgive  me  and  be 
friends  for  that  which  is,  after  all,  your  own 
fault  P  Oh,  you  men  I  how  hasty  and  violent 
you  are ;  it  is  lucky  we  are  so  patient  and  so 
good  tempered.  The'Waldenberg  is  not  so 
very  far  from  Edeldorf.  You  might  ask  me 
there  for.  your  jour  de  fite,  1  have  not 
forgotten  it,  you  see.  Not  a  word  more. 
Count  de  Rohan;  I  must  leave  you  now. 
Here  is  my  carriage.  Adieu, — ^no,  not  adieu, 
mon  amif  au  revoir!  " 

Why  was  it  such  a  difGsrent  world  to  Vic- 
tor from  what  it  had  been  ten  short  minutes 
ago,  from  what  it  would  assuredly  be  the 
next  time  they  met,  and  her  caprice  and  co- 
quetterie  were  again  exhibited  to  driv6  him 
wildP  Was  it  worth  all  these  days  of  un- 
certainty and  anxious  longing ;  all  these  fits 
of  jealousy  and  agonies  of  self-reproach;  to 
be  deliriously  happy  every  now  and  then  for 
a  short  ten  minutes  P  Was  any  woman  on 
earth  worthy  of  all  that  Victor  de  Rohan  sac- 
rificed for  the  indulgence  of  his  guilty  love  P 
Probably  not,  but  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
convince  him.  He  was  not  as  wise  as  Solo- 
mon; yet  Solomon,  with  all  his  wisdom, 
seems  to  have  delivered  himself  up  a  willing 
captive  to  disgrace  and  bondage — fettered  by 
a  pair  of  white  arms — held  by  a  thread  of 
silken  haur.  Oh,  vanity  of  vanities !  "  this  is 
also  vanity  and  vexation  of  spurit." 

— "TOO  LATE." 

dow  ;  it  is  life  itself  to  inhale  the  invigorat- 
ing breeze  that  sweeps  .down,  unchecked  and 
uncontaminalcl.  from  the  Black  Sea;  it  is 
inspiriting  to  ga^^e  upon  the  gorgeous  beauty 
of  the  Asiatic  coast,  another  continent  not  a 
mile  away.  And  then  the  smaller  accessories 
of  comfortable    apartments,  good   dinners, 
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civilized  luxuries,  and  European  society,  form 
no  unwelcome  contrast  to  the  Crimean  tent, 
the  soldiers  rations,  and  the  wearisome  rou- 
tine of  daily  and  hourly  duty. 

But  a  few  days  after  the  taking  of  Sebas- 
topol,  I  was  once  more  in  Turkey.  Ropsley, 
the  man  of  iron  nerves  and  strong  will — the 
man  whom  danger  had  spared,  and  sickness 
had  hitherto  passed  by,  was  struck  down 
by  fever — that  wasting,  paralyzing  disease  so 
common  to  our  countr}'men  in  an  Eastern 
climate,  and  was  so  reduced  and  helpless  as 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  moving  without  as- 
sistance. He  had  many  friends,  for  Hopsley 
was  popular  in  his  regiment  and  respected 
throughout  the  army;  but  none  were  so 
thoroughly  disengaged  as  I;  it  seemed  as  if  I 
could  now  be  of  little  use  in  any  capacity, 
and  to  my  lot  it  fell  to  place  my  old  school- 
fellow on  board  ship,  and  accompany  him  to 
Therapia,  en  route  for  England  on  sick  leave. 

My  own  affairs,  too,  required  that  I  should 
re-visit  Somersetshire  before  long.  The 
wreck  of  my  father's  property,  well  nursed 
and  taken  care  of  by  a  prudent  man  of  busi- 
ness, had  increased  to  no  contemptible  pro- 
vision for  a  nameless  child.  If  I  choose  to 
return  to  England,  I  should  find  myself  a 
landed  proprietor  of  no  inconsiderable  means 
should  be  enabled  to  assume  a  position  such 
as  many  a  man  now  fighting  his  way  in  the 
world  would  esteem  the  acme  of  human  feli- 
city, and  for  me  it  would  be  but  dust  and 
ashes !  What  cared  I  for  broad  acres,  local 
influence,  good  investments,  and  county  re- 
spectability— all  the  outward  show  and  empty 
shadows  for  which  people  are  so  apt  to  sac- 
rifice the  real  blessings  of  life  ?  What  was 
it  to  me  that  I  might  look  round  from  my 
own  dining-room  on  my  ovm  domain,  with 
my  own  tenants  waiting  to  see  me  in  the 
hall  ?  An  empty  heart  can  have  no  posses- 
sions ;  a  broken  spirit  is  but  a  beggar  in  the 
midst  of  wealth,  whilst  the  whole  universe, 
with  all  its  glories,  belongs  alone  to  him  who 
is  at  peace  with  himself.  I  often  think  how 
many  a  man  there  is  who  lives  out  his  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  never  knows  what 
real  life  is,  after  all.  A  boyhood  passed  in 
vain  aspirations — a  manhood  spent  in  strug- 
gling for  the  impossible — an  old  age  wasted 
in  futile  repinings,  such  is  the  use  made  by 
how  many  of  our  fellow  creatures  of  that  glo- 
rious streak  of  light  which  we  call  existence, 
that  intervenes  between  the  etemit)*  which 
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hath  been,  and  the  eternity  which  shall  be  ? 
Oh!  to  He  down  and  rest,  and  look  back 
upon  the  day's  hard  labor,  and  feel  that 
something  has  been  wrought — that  something 
has  been  toon  !  and  so  to  sleep — ^happy  here 
— ^happy  for  evermore.  Well,  on  some  na- 
tures happiness  smiles  even  here  on  earths- 
God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise! — and 
some  must  content  themselves  with  duty  in- 
stead. Who  knows  which  shall  have  the  best 
of  it  when  all  is  over  ?  For  me,  it  was  plain 
at  this  period  that  I  must  do  my  devoir,  and- 
leave  all  to  Time,  the  great  restorer  in  the 
moral,  fts  he  is  the  great  destroyer  in  the 
physical,  world.  The  years  of  excitement 
(none  know  how  strong)  that  I  had  lately 
passed,  followed  by  a  listless,  hopeless  inac- 
tivity, had  produced  a  re-action  on  my  spirits 
which  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  and  shake 
off.  I  resolved  to  return  to  England,  to  set 
my  house  in  order — to  do  all  the  good  in  mg 
power,  and  first  of  all,  strenuously  to  com- 
mence with  that  which  lay  nearest  my  hand, 
although  it  was  but  the  humble  task  of  nurs- 
ing my  old  schoolfellow  through  an  attack  of 
low  fever. 

My  patient  possessed  one  of  those  strong 
and  yet  elastic  natures  which  even  sickness 
seems  unable  thoroughly  to  subdue.  The 
Hopsley  on  a  couch  of  suffering  and  lassitude 
was  the  same  Ropsley  that  confronted  the 
enemy's  fire  so  coolly  in  the  Crimea,  and 
sneered  at  the  follies  of  his  firiends  so  sarcas- 
tically in  St.  James'-street.  Ill  as  he  was, 
and  utterly  prostrated  in  body,  he  was  clear- 
headed and  ready-witted  as  ever.  With  the 
help  of  a  wretchedly  bad  grammar  he  was 
rapidly  picking  up  Tiu*k]sh,  by  no  means  an 
easy  language  for  a  beginner ;  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  society,  was  actually  entering 
upon  the  rudiments  of  Hungarian,  a  tongue 
which  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  to 
acquire  who  has  not  spoken  it,  as  I  had  done 
in  earliest  childhood.  He  was  good-humored 
and  patient,  too,  far  more  than  I  should  have 
expected,  and  was  never  anxious  or  irritable, 
save  about  his  letters.  I  have  seen  him,  how- 
ever, turn  away  from  a  negative  to  the  eager 
inquiry  "  any  letters  for  me,"  with  an  expres- 
sion of  heartrsick  longing  that  it  pained  me 
to  witness  on  that  usually  haughty  and  some- 
what sneering  countenance. 

But  it  came  at  last.  Not  many  mornings 
after  our  arrival  at  Therapia  there  was  a  let- 
ter for  Ropsley,  which  seemed  to  a£ford  him 
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unconcealed  satisfaction,  and  from  that  day 
the  Guardsman  mended  rapidly,  and  began 
to  talk  of  getting  up  and  packing  his  things, 
and  starting  westward  once  more. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  with  the  help  of 
his  servant,  I  got  him  out  of  bed  and  dressed 
him,  and  laid  him  on  the  sofa  at  the  open 
window,  where  he  could  see  the  light  caiques 
dancing  gaily  on  the  waters,  and  the  restless 
eea-fowl  flitting  eternally  to  and  fro,  and 
could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  Turkish  boat- 
men, adjuring  each  other,  very  unnecessarily, 
not  to  be  too  hasty ;  and  the  discordant  cries 
of  the  Greek  population  scolding,  and  cheat- 
ing, and  vociferating  on  the  quay. 

AVe  talked  of  Hungary.  I  loved  to  talk 
of  it  now,  for  was  it  not  her  country  of  whom 
I  must  tliink  no  more  ?  And  Ropsley's  man- 
ner was  kinder,  and  his  voice  softer,  than  I 
had  ever  thought  it  before.  Poor  fellow !  he 
was  weak  with  his  illness,  perhaps,  but  hith- 
erto I  had  remarked  no  alteration  in  his  cold, 
impassible  demeanor. 

At  last  he  took  mv  hand,  and  in  a  hollow 
voice  he  said — "  Vcre,  you  have  returned  me 
good  for  evil.  You  have  behaved  to  me  like 
a  brother.  Vcre,  I  believe  you  really  are  a 
Christian  ! " 

"I  hope  so,"  I  replied  quietly,  for  what 
had  I  but  that  ? 

"Yes,"  he  resumed,  "but  I  don't  mean 
conventionally,  because  your  godfathers  and 
godmothers  at  your  baptism  said  you  were 
— I  mean  really.  I  don*t  believe  theie  is  a 
particle  of  humbug  about  you.  Can  you  for- 
give your  enemies  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  told  you  so,"  I  answered ; 
'•don*t  you  remember  th^t  night  in  the 
trenches  ?  besides,  Ilopsley,  I  shall  never 
consider  you  my  enemy." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  cuts  me  to  the 
heart,"  he  rej)lied,  flushing  up  over  his  wan, 
wasted  face.  "  I  have  injured  you  more 
deeply  than  any  one  on  earth,  and  I  have 
received  nothing  but  kindness  in  return. 
Often  and  often  I  have  longed  to  tell  you 
all — how  I  had  wronged  you,  and  how  I  had 
repented,  but  my  i)ride  forbade  me  till  to-day. 
It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  I  might  have  died 
and  never  confessed  to  you  how  hard  and 
how  unfeeling  I  have  been.  Listen  to  me, 
and  then  forgive  me  if  you  can.  O !  Vere, 
Vere,  had  it  not  been  for  me  and  my  selfish- 
ness, you  might  have  married  Constance 
Beverley ! "  | 
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I  felt  I  was  trembling  all  over,  I  covered 
my  face  with  my  hands  and  turned  away,  but 
I  bade  him  go  on. 

"  Her  father  was  never  averse  to  you  from 
the  first.  He  liked  you,  Vere,  personally 
and  still  more  for  the  sake  of  your  father, 
his  old  friend.  There  was  but  one  objection. 
^  need  not  dwell  upon  it;  and  even  that 
he  could  have  got  over,  for  he  was  most 
anxious  to  see  his  daughter  married,  and  to 
one  with  whom  he  could  have  made  his  own 
terms.  He  was  an  unscrupulous  man,  Sir 
Harry,  and  dreadfully  pressed  for  money. 
When  in  that  predicament  people  will  do 
things  that  at  other  times  they  would  be 
ashamed  of,  as  I  know  too  well.  And  the 
girl  too,  Vere,  she  loved  you — I  am  sure  of 
it — she  loved  you,  poor  girl,  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul." 

I  looked  him  straight  in  the  face — ^^  Not  a 
word  of  her,  Ropsley,  as  you  are  a  gentle- 
man ! "  I  said.  O,  the  agony  of  that  moment ! 
and  yet  it  was  not  all  pain. 

"Well,"  he  pi?bceeded,  "Sir  Harry  con- 
sulted me  about  the  match.  You  know  how 
intimate  we  were,  you  know  what  confidence 
he  had  in  my  judgment.  If  I  had  been  gen- 
erous and  honorable,  if  I  had  been  such  a 
man  as  you,  Vere,  how  much  happier  we 
should  all  be  now ;  but  no,  I  had  my  own 
ends  in  view,  and  I  determined  to  work  out 
my  own  purpose,  without  looking  to  the  right 
or  left,  without  turning  aside  for  friend  or 
foe.  Besides,  I  hardly  knew  you  then,  Vere. 
I  did  not  appreciate  your  good  qualities.  I 
did  not  know  your  courage,  and  constancy, 
and  patience,  and  kindliness.  I  did  not 
know  yours  was  just  the  clinging,  womanly 
nature,  that  would  never  get  over  the  crush- 
ing of  its  best  afiections — and  I  know  it  now 
too  well.  O,  Vere,  you  never  can  forgive  me. 
And  yet,"  he  added,  musingly,  more  to  him- 
self than  to  me, — "and  yet,  even  had  I 
known  all  this,  had  you  been  my  own 
brother,  I  fear  my  nature  was  then  so  hard, 
so  pitiless,  so  uncompromising,  that  I  should 
have  gone  straight  on  towards  my  aim,  and 
blasted  your  happiness  without  scruple  or 
remorse.  Remorse"  and  the  old  look  came 
over  him,  the  old  sneering  look,  that  wreathed 
those  handsome  features  in  the  wicked  smile 
of  a  fallen  angel — ^**if  a  man  means  to 
repent  of  what  he  has  done,  he  had  better 
not  do  it.  My  maxim  has  always  been, 
*  never  look  back,' — *  vestigia  nulla  retrar- 
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jum/  and  yet  to-day  I  cannot  help  retrac- 
ing, aye,  and  bitterly  regrettingy  the  past. 

**  I  have  told  you  I  had  my  own  ends  in 
view,  I  wished  to  marry  the  heiress  m^'self. 
Not  that  I  loved  her,  Vere — do  not  be  angry 
with  me  for  the  confession,  I  never  loved  her 
the  least  in  the  world.  She  was  fair  to  placid, 
too  conventional,  too  like  other  girls,  to  make 
the  slightest  impression  on  me.  My  ideal  of 
a  woman  is,  a  bold  strong  nature,  a  keen 
intellect,  a  daring  mind,  and  a  dazzling 
beauty  that  others  must  fail  down  dnd  wor- 
ship. I  never  was  one  of  your  sentimental- 
ists. A  violet  may  be  a  very  pretty  flower, 
and  smell  very  sweet,  but  I  like  a  camellia 
best,  and  ail  the  better  because  you  require  a 
hot-house  to  raise  it  in.  But,  if  I  did  not 
care  for  Miss  Beverley,  I  cared  a  good  deal 
for  Beverley  Mieinor,  and  I  resolved  that, 
come  what  might,  Beverley  Manor  should 
one  day  be  mine.  The  young  lady  I  looked 
upon  as  an  encumbrance  that  must  necessarily 
accompany  the  estate.  You  know  how  inti- 
mate I  became  with  her  father,  you  know  the 
trust  he  reposed  in  me,  and  the  habit  into 
which  he  fell,  of  doing  nothing  without  my 
advice.  That  trust,  I  now  acknowledge  to 
you,  I  abused  shamefully;  of  that  habit  I 
took  advantage,  solely  to  further  my  own 
ends,  totally  irrespective  of  my  friend.  He 
confided  to  me  in  very  early  days  his  inten- 
tion of  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  son  of 
his  old  friend.  He  talked  it  over  with  me  as 
a  scheme  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and, 
above  all,  insisted  on  the  advantage  to  him- 
self of  making,  as  he  called  it,  his  own  terms 
with  you  about  settlements,  &c.  I  have 
already  told  you  he  was  involved  in  difficul- 
ties, from  which  his  daughter's  marriage  could 
alone  free  him,  with  the  consent  of  her  hus- 
band. I  need  not  enter  into  particulars.  I 
have  the  deeds  and  lawpapers  at  my  finger's 
end,  for  I  like  to  understand  a  business  thor- 
oughly if  I  embark  on  it  at  all,  but  it  is  no 
question  of  such  matters  now.  Well,  Vere, 
at  first  I  was  too  prudent  to  object  overtly  to 
the  plan.  Sir  Harry,  as  you  know,  was  an 
obstinate,  wilful  man,  and  such  a  course 
would  have  been  the  one  of  all  others  most 
calculated  to  wed  him  more  firmly  than  ever 
to  his  original  intention  ;  but  I  weighed  the 
matter  carefully  with  him  day  by  day,  now 
bringing  forward  arguments  in  favor  of  it, 
now  startling  objections,  till  I  had  insensibly 
accustomed  him  to  consider  it  by  no  mean  s 
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as  a  settled  affiur.  Then  I  tried  all  my 
powers  upon  the  young  lady,  and  there^I 
confess  to  you  freely,  Vere,  I  was  completely 
foiled.  She  never  liked  me  even  as  an  ao- 
quaintance,  and  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
her  aversion.  How  angry  she  used  to  make 
me  sometimes ! — ^I  hated  her  so,  that  I  longed 
to  make  her  mine,  if  it  were  only  to  humble 
her,  as  much  as  if  I  had  loved  her  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul.  Many  a  time  I  used  to 
grind  my  teeth  and  mutter  to  myself  <  Ah  t 
my  fair  enemy,  I  shall  live  to  make  you  roe 
this  treatment ; ',  and  I  swore  a  great  oath 
that,  come  what  might,  she  should  never  be- 
long to  Vere  Egerton.  I  even  tried  to  create 
an  interest  in  her  mind  for  Victor  de  Rohiiii 
but  the  girl  was  as  trup  as  steel.  I  haie 
been  accustomed  to  read  characters  all  my 
life,  women's  as  well  as  men's,  it  is  part  of 
my  profession ; "  and  Ropsley  laughed  once 
more  his  bitter  laugh,  *'  and  many  a  trifling 
incident  showed  me  that  Constance  Bererk^ 
cared  for  nobody  on  earth  but  you.  This 
only  made  me  more  determined  not  to  be 
beat ;  and  Uttle  by  little,  with  hints  here  and 
whispers  there,  assisted  by  your  own  strange^ 
solitary  habits,  and  the  history  of  your  poor 
father's  life  and  death,  I  persuaded  Sir  Many 
that  there  was  madness  in  your  £unily,  and 
that  you  had  inherited  the  curse.  From  the 
day  on  which  he  became  cominced  of  this, 
I  felt  I  had  won  my  race  No  power  on 
earth  would  then  have  induced  him  to  let 
you  marry  his  daughter,  and  the  ezcose 
which  he  made  you  on  that  memorable  after- 
noon, when  you  had  so  gallantly  rescued  her 
from  death,  was  but  a  gentlemanlike  way  of 
getting  out  of  his  difficulty  about  telling  yon 
the  real  truth.  Vere,  that  girl's  courage  il 
wonderful.  She  came  down  to  dinner  that 
night  with  the  air  of  an  Empress,  but  with  a 
face  like  marble,  and  a  dull  stony  look  in  her 
eyes  that  made  even  me  almost  rue  what  I 
had  done.  She  kept  her  room  for  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  she  has 
never  looked  as  bright  since. 

'*  When  you  went  away  I  acknowledge  I 
thought  the  field  was  my  own.  In  consider- 
ation of  my  almost  ruining  m3r8elf  to  pr^ 
serve  him  from  shame.  Sir  Harry  promised 
me  his  daughter  if  I  could  win  her  consent^ 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  tried  hard  to 
do  so.  It  was  all  in  vain ;  the  girl  hated  me 
more  and  more,  and  when  we  all  met  so  un- 
expectedly in  Vienna,  I  saw  that  my  chance 
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of  Beverley  Manor  was  indeed  a  hopeless 
one.  Sir  Harry,  too,  was  getting  very  infirm. 
Had  he  died  before  his  daughter's  marriage, 
his  bills  for  the  money  I  had  lent  him  were 
not  worth  the  stamps  on  which  they  were 
drawn.  My  only  chance  was  her  speedy 
union  with  some  one  rich  enough  to  make 
the  necessary  pacrifices,  and  again  I  picked 
out  Victor  do  Rohan  as  the  man.  We  all 
■  thought  then  you  were  engaged  to  his  UBter, 
Valerie." 

Kopsley  blushed  scarlet  as  he  mentioned 
that  name. 

"  And  it  was  not  my  part  to  conceal  the 
surmise  from  Miss  Beverley.  *  She  wag  bo 
glad,  she  was  so  thankful,'  she  said,  *  she  was 
so  happy,  for  Vere's  sake  : '  and  a  month 
afterwards  slic  was  Countess  de  Rohan,  with 
the  handsomest  husband  and  the  finest  place 
in  Hungary.  It  was  a  mariage  de  cow>enr 
ancCf  I  fe;ir,  on  both  sides.  I  know  now 
what  I  allow  I  did  not  dream  of  then,  that 
Victor  himself  was  the  victim  of  an  unfor- 
tunate attachment  at  the  time,  and  that  he 
married  the  beautiful  Miss  Beverley  out  of 
pique.  Sir  Harry  died,  as  you  know,  within 
three  months.  I  have  saved  myself  firom 
ruin,  and  I  have  destroyed  the  happiness  on 
earth  of  three  people  that  never  did  me  the 
slightest  harm.  Vere,  I  do  not  deserve  to 
be  forgiven,  I  do  not  deserve  ever  to  rise 
again  from  this  couch  ;  and  yet  there  is  one 
for  whose  sake  I  would  fain  get  well — one 
whom  I  must  see  yet  again  before  I  die." 

He  burst  into  tears  as  he  spoke.  Good 
heaven !  this  man  was  mortal  after  all — an 
erring,  sinful  mortal,  like  the  rest  of  us,  with 
broken  i)ride,  licartfclt  repentance,  thrilling 
hopes,  and  agonizing  fears.  Another  bruised 
reed,  thoui^'h  he  had  stood  so  defiant  and 
erect,  confronting;  the  whirlwind  and  the 
thunderbolt,  but  shivered  up,  and  cowering 
at  the  whisper  of  the  "  still  small  voice." 
Poor  fellow !  poor  llopsley !  I«pitied  him 
from  my  heart,  wliiie  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  the  big  tears  forced  themselves 
through  his  wasted  fingers;  freely  I  forgave 
him,  and  fre(»ly  1  told  him  so.   * 

After  a  time  ho  became  more  composed, 
and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  wedcness, 
assumed  once  more  the  cold  satirical  manner, 
half-sarcasni,  half-pleasantry,  which  has  be- 
come the  conventionitl  disj^uise  of  the  world 
in  which  such  men  as  liopsley  delight  to  live. 
Little  by  little  ho  confided  to  me  the  rise  and 
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progress  of  his  attachment  to  Valerie — at 
which  I  had  already  partly  guessed — acknowl* 
edged  how,  for  a  long  time,  he  had  imagined 
that  I  was  again  a  favored  rival,  destined  ever 
to  stand  in  his  way ;  how  my  sudden  depart- 
ure  from  Vienna  and  her  incomprehensible 
indifierence  to  that  hasty  retreat  had  led  him 
to  believe  that  she  had  entertained  nothing 
but  a  girl's  passing  inclination  for  her  brother's 
comrade;  and  how,  before  he  reached  his 
regiment  in  the  Crimea,  she  had  promised  to 
be  his  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  '*  I 
never  cared  for  any  other  woman  on  earth," 
said  Ropsley,  once. more  relapsing  into  the 
broken  accents  of  real,  deep  feeling.  **I 
never  reflected  till  I  knew  her  what  a  liie 
mine  has  been.  God  forgive  me,  Vere ;  if  we 
had  met  earUer,  I  should  have  been  a  different 
man.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  her  to^ 
day.  I  shall  be  well  enough  to  move  by  the 
end  of  the  week.  Vere,  I  must  go  throngh 
Hungary,  and  stop  at  Edeldorf  on  my  way 
to  England ! " 

As  I  walked  out  to  inhale  the  evenii^ 
breeze  and  indulge  my  own  thoughts  in  soli- 
tude by  the  margin  of  the  peaceful  Bosphorus, 
I  felt  almost  stunned,  like  a  man  who  has 
sustained  a  severe  fall,  or  one  who  wakes 
suddenly  from  an  astounding  dream.  And 
yet  I  might  have  guessed  long  ago  ait  the 
purport  of  Ropsley's  late  revelations.  Diffi- 
dent as  I  was  of  my  own  merits,  there  had 
been  times  when  my  heart  told  me,  with  a 
voice  there  was  no  disputing,  that  I  was  be- 
loved by  Constance  Beverley ;  and  now  it  was 
with  something  like  a  feehng  of  relief  and 
exhilaration  that  I  recalled  the  ass'iranoe  of 
that  fact  from  one  himself  so  interested  and 
so  difficult  to  deceive  as  Kopsley.  **  And  she 
loved  me  all  i^ong,"  I  thought,  with  a  thrill 
of  pleasure,  sadly  dashed  with  pain.  "  She 
was  true  and  pure,  as  I  always  thought  her ; 
and  even  now,  though  she  is  wedded  to  an- 
other, though  she  never  can  be  mine  on  earth, 
perhaps — "  And  here  I  stopped,  for  the 
cold,  sickening  impossibility  chilled  me  to 
the  marrow,  and  an  insurmountable  barrier 
seemed  to  rise  up  around  me  and  hem  me  in 
on  every  side.  It  was  sin  to  love  her,  it  was 
sin  to  think  of  her  now.  O !  misery !  misery! 
and  yet  I  would  give  my  hfe  to  see  her  once 
more !  So  my  good  angel  whispered  in  my 
ear,  "You  must  never  look  on  hei;  again; 
for  the  rest  of  your  time  you  must  tread  tie 
weary  path  alone,  and  learn  to  be  kindly,  and 
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pure,  and  holy  for  her  sake.**  And  self 
muttered,  "Where  would  be  the  harm  of 
seeing  her  just  once  again  ? — of  satisfying 
yourself  with  your  own  eyes  that  she  is 
happy  ?— of  learning  at  once  to  be  indifferent 
to  her  presence  P  You  must  go  home.  Edel- 
dorf  lies  in  your  direct  road  to  England ;  you 
cannot  abandon  Ropsley  in  his  present  state, 
with  no  one  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  him. 
Victor  is  your  oldest  friend,  he  would  be  hurt 
if  you  did  not  pay  him  a  visit.  It  would  be 
more  courageous  to  face  the  Countess  at  once^ 
and  get  it  over."  And  I  listened  now  to  one 
and  now  to  the  other,  and  the  struggle  raged 
and  tore  within  me  the  while  I  paced  sadly 
up  and  down  "  by  the  side  of  the  sounding 
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sea."  . 

"  Egerton !  how  goes  it  ?  Let  me  present 
you  to  my  friends,"  exclaimed  a  voice  I  recog- 
nized on  the  instant,  as,  with  lowered  head 
and  dreamy  vision,  I  walked  right  into  the 
centre  of  a  particularly  smart  party,  and  was 
"  brought  up,"  as  the  sailors  say,  "  all  stand- 
ing," by  a  white  silk  parasol  and  a  mass  of 
flounces  that  almost  took  my  breath  away. 
When  you  most  require  solitude,  it  generally 
happens  that  you  find  yourself  forced  into 
society,  an(^  with  all  my  regard  for  our  ci- 
devant  usher,  I  never  met  Manners,  now  a 
jolly  Colonel  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  with  so  little 
gratification  as  at  this  moment  I  am  boimd 
to  admit,  however,  that  on  his  side  all  was 
cordiality  and  delight.  Dressed  out  to  the 
utmost  magnificence  of  his  gorgeous  uni- 
form, spurs  clanking,  and  sabre-tasche  jing- 
ling, his  person  stouter,  his  beard  more  ex- 
uberant, his  face  more  florid  and  prosperous 
than  ever,  surrounded,  too,  by  a  bevy  of 
ladies  of  French  extraction  and  Pera  manners, 
the  "  soldier  of  fortune,"  for  such  he  might 


fairly  be  called,  was  indeed  in  hb  glory. 
With  many  flourishes  and  compliments  hi 
bad  French,  I  was  presented  successively  to 
Mesdemoiselles  Philippine,  and  Josepldne^ 
and  Seraphine,  all  dark-eyed,  black-hairedt 
sallow-faced,  but  by  no  means  bad-looking^ 
young  ladies,  all  apparently  bent  upon  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  anything  and 
everything  that  came  within  range  of  tlMir 
artillery,  and  all  apparently  belonging  equally 
to  my  warlike  and  fortunate  friend.  He  then 
took  me  by  the  arm,  and  dropping  behind 
the  three  graces  aforesaid,  informed  me,  io 
tones  of  repressed  exultation,  how  his  fortont 
was  made  at  last,  how  he  now  commanded 
(the  dearest  object  of  his  ambition)  a  regiment 
of  actual  cavah7,  and  how  he  was  on  the  e?e 
of  marriage  with  one  of  the  young  ladies  in 
front  of  us,  with  a  dowry  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  who  loved  him  to  distractioii, 
and  was  willing  to  accompany  him  to  Shumla, 
there  to  take  the  lead  in  society,  and  help 
him  to  civilize  his  regiment  of  Bashi-Bazoukt. 

"  I  always  told  you  I  was  fit  for  somethings 
Egerton,"  said  Lieutenant-Colonel  Manner^ 
with  a  glow  of  exultation  on  his  simple  fiioe; 
^  and  I  have  made  my  own  way  at  last,  in 
despite  of  all  obstacles.  It's  pluck,  sir,  that 
makes  the  man !  pluck  and  musclej^  doubling 
his  arm  as  he  spoke,  in  the  old  Everdon  man- 
ner. "  I  have  done  it  at  last,  and  youll  see^ 
my  dear  Egerton,  I  shall  live  to  be  a  general^ 

"I  hope,  from  my  heart,  you  may," was 
my  reply,  as  I  bade  him  '*  farewell,"  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  position,  his  good  fcay 
tune,  and  his  bride;  though  I  never  made  oat 
exactly  whether  it  was  Mademoiselle  Jose- 
phine, or  PhiUppine,  or  Seraphine  who 
to  enjoy  the  imspeakable  felicity  of 
Mrs.  Colonel  Manners. 


The  Hymn  of  Roland. — Hume,  in  his  Hit- 
tory  of  Haroldy  temp.  1088,  says  : 

**  He  (Duke  of  Normandy)  ordered  the 
signal  of  battle  to  be  given;  and  the  whole 
army,  moving  at  once,  and  singing  the  hymn 
or  song  of  Roland,  the  famous  peer  of  Charle- 
magne," &c. 

Where  could  I  lay  my  hands  on  a  copy  of 
this  **  hymn  or  song  "  ? 

[Dr.  Crotch  printed  a  tunc,  in  the  8rd  edi- 
tion of  his  Specimen  of  Various  Styles  of 
MusiCy  volume  i.  p.  138.,  as  the  *•  Chanson 
RoLANU,  sung  by  the  Normans  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  battle  of  Hastings,"  which  Mr. 
Ohappdl  has  reproduced  in  the  2Qd  vol.  (p.  7.) 
of  his  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time ;  to  J 


which  we  beg  to  refer  our  correspondent  ht 
much  curious  information  upon  this  pMSi 
The  Chan^pn  de  Roland^  edited  by  M.  Frvk^ 
cisque  Michel,  in  1837-8,  from  the  originsl 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  a  roetriciu  xo* 
mance  in  praise  of  the  hero  of  Boiardo  Bemi 
and  Ariosto,  and  though  it  probably  originated 
in  the  popular  estimation  in  which  the  earlte 
song  was  held — from  its  length,  about  4000 
verses — to  say  nothing  of .  its  being  a  more 
recent  composition,  could  not  have  been  the 
song  chant^  by  Taillefer.  See  also  the  ChanAm 
de  Roland  printed  in  Histaire  de  la  Poerie 
Scandinavet  par  M.  'Ed^lesland  Da  Meril. 
Paris,  8vo.  1839.  p.484.1— Ao^i  ^nd  Queriii. 
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From  Household  Wordi. 

BROTHER  MULLER  AND  HIS  ORPHAN- 
WORK. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  literature  in  our 
day  is  a  \vork,  of  which  four  parts  have  ap- 
peared at  intervals,  entitled  The  Lord's 
Dealings  with  George  Muller.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  the  first  part  was  published  twent}- 
years  ago,  the  fourth  part  appeared  only  last 
year.  The  tone  of  this  very  singular  book  is 
like  that  of  the  author  of  the  Bank  of  Faith, 
who,  w  hen  he  wanted  a  new  pair  of  trousers, 
prayed  for  them  over  night,  and  found  them 
by  Ills  bedside  in  the  morning.  But  H\int- 
ington  j)rayed  ji^enerally  for  himself,  George 
Muller  takes  thought  of  the  orphan,  and  has 
accomj)lished  in  his  own  way  a  substantial 
work  that  must  secure  for  him  the  respect  of 
all  good  men,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
their  religious  faith. 

George  Muller,  believing  himself  to  be 
elect,  is  one  of  those  who  thank  the  Lord 
that  they  are  not  as  other  men  are ;  it  grieves 
him  to  think  that  in  the  other  world  he  shall 
be  jiarted  from  his  natural  father  and  his 
brother,  who  are  not  among  the  chosen.  He 
does  not  believe  in  any  gradual  amelioration 
of  the  world,  but  looks  for  the  return  of  the 
Lord  to  reign  on  earth,  and  is  not  without 
expectation  tliat  the  return  may  be  in  his  own 
day.  In  holding  these  opinions  he  is  per- 
fectly sincere,  and  he  believes,  with  a  liveli- 
ness of  faith  perhaps  unequalled  in  our  time, 
that  all  things  fitting  for  Hirf  children  will  be 
supplied  by  our  Father  in  heaven  in  direct 
answer  to  trustful  prayer.  He  points  to  the 
Orphan-house  on  Ashley  Down,  near  Bristol, 
for  the  justification  of  his  faith.  He  has  now 
been  laboring  in  Bristol  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  has  undertaken  large  works  of 
benevolence.  He  has  estabhshed  that  asylum 
for  destitute  orphans,  which  for  some  time 
maintained  three  hundred  inmates,  and  to 
which  a  new  wing  has  just  been  added  for  the 
rece])tion  of  four  hundred  more.  He  expects 
to  add  another  wing  and  find  room  for  a 
thousand.  For  the  prosecution  of  this  or- 
phan-work, as  he  calls  it,  he  has  received 
ninety  thousand  pounds,  without  once  asking 
for  a  jxnny.  When  he  wants  money  he  prays 
for  it,  and  in  his  annual  reports,  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  publication  we  have  named, 
.shows  how  it  comes.  His  reports  make  no 
appeal.  The  spirit  and  intention  of  them  is 
to  bear  testimonv  to  the  truth  of  which  he  is 
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convinced,  that  "  the  Lord  will  provide,"  and 
so  completely  is  this  their  intention  that  on 
one  occasion  when  the  annual  meeting  and 
report  happened  to  fall  due  at  a  time  when 
his  distress  for  funds  was  very  urgent,  and  to 
make  the  fact  known  would  procure  instant 
relief,  that  very  circumstance  compelled  him 
to  postpone  for  a  few  months  the  issue  of  the 
report.  At  another  ^time  of  great  want» 
shortly  before  the  expiration  of  a  year^ 
housekeeping  at  the  Orphan-house,  when 
Brother  Muller  did  not  know  at  breakfast- 
time  how  he  should  buy  the  orphans'  milk  for 
tea,  a  rich  friend  asked  him  whether  the  bal- 
ance in  his  accounts  would  be  as  good  as  here- 
tofore. A  sign  of  want  would  have  produced 
a  cheque  immediately,  but  George  Muller 
only  said  the  balance  will  be  as  the  Lord 
shall  please.  Of  "course  by  the  anrtlial  pub- 
lication of  such  facts  as  these  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  religious  sensibiHties  of  thou- 
sands. If  Brother  Muller  never  told  his 
prayers,  and  never  worked  to  produce  their 
fulfiln^ent,  could  he  depend  on  them  for  the 
production  of  an  income  ?  In  his  own  bouse- 
keepmg  Brother  Muller  followed  the  same 
system.  He  destroyed  the  pews  in  his  chap- 
el ;  and  because  he  felt  that  sul^criptions  to 
the  salary  of  a  minister  were  called  for  when 
it  was  not  convenient  to  some  to  pay  them, 
and  were  not  always  given  cheerfully,  he  re- 
fused to  accept  any  salary  at  all.  Again,  be- 
cause free  gifts  paid  to  his  hand  might  be 
made  on  some  compulsion  of  pride,  for  the 
sake  only  of  appearing  to  do  right,  and  he 
could  accept  only  what  was  given  cheerfully, 
he  caused  a  box  to  be  set  up  in  his  chapel, 
and  depended  on  the  anonymous  gifts  dropped 
into  it  by  members  of  his  congregation.  His 
deacons  opened  the  box  about  once  every  five 
weeks.  Sometimes  he  had  no  bread  at  home, 
and  there  was  money  in  the  chapel-box. 
Perhaps  he  might  then  pray  that  a  deacon's 
heart  should  be  stirred  up  to  open  it,  but  he 
gave  no  sign  of  his  want  to  any  man,  and 
never  asked  that  the  box  should  be  opened, 
never  if  money  was  owing  to  him  asked  his 
debtor  for  it.  Trusting  in  prayer  only,  he 
never  starved,  and  has  obtained  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  pious  uses. 

So  much  we  have  said,  at  once  to  secure 
respect  for  Brother  Muller,  and  to  separate 
him  from  self-seeking  men,  who  trade  upon 
religion.  A  precarious  subsistence — one  ob- 
tained by  living  upon  prayer — ^is  a  safe  one  in 
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his  eyes,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  him  with 
the  most  energetic  labor  to  do  good  work  in 
the  world.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  as  we  tell  the 
main  &ct8  of  his  story,  that  whatever  error 
we  find  in  his  theology,  his  view  of  a  Scrip- 
tmral  life  tallies  with  some  of  the  best  pre- 
cepts of  worldly  wisdom.  Contention  is  xm- 
scriptural.  Giving  offence  to  the  consciences 
of  others  is  unscriptural.  Debt  is  unscrip- 
tural.  Two  bills  he  was  once  obliged  to  give 
payable  at  a  future  day ;  but  he  did  not  give 
them  imtU  he  had  the  amount  of  them  already 
in  his  house,  and  what  seemed  to  be  most 
urgent  temporary  need  afterwards  failed  to 
tempt  him  to  the  borrowing  of  a  pound  from 
that  fund,  for  a  day  or  two.  The  delay  of  an 
hour  in  payment  of  his  rent  lay  on  his  con- 
science as  debt.  The  tradesmen  who  sup- 
plied the  Orphan-house,  compelled  him  by 
their  strong  wish  to  accept  of  weekly  bills 
for  daily  service,  but  whenever  the  supply  of 
money  ebbed,  instead  of  covering  his  day  of 
need  by  help  of  credit,  he  stopped  even 
weekly  payment,  and  allowed  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  bouglit  that  was  not  paid  for  at 
the  moment 

Now  we  will  tell  his  story.  He  was  bom 
near  Halberstadt,  in  Prussia,  in  the  year 
1805,  so  that  he  is  now  only  fifty-two  years 
old.  His  father,  when  he  was  five  years  old, 
removed  to  Hcimersleben,  four  miles  from 
George  Muller*s  native  town.  He  was  then 
in  government  employment  as  collector  of 
excise.  Of  course,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Mul- 
ler,  bad  things  of  his  life  as  an  unconverted 
boy  and  youth,  and  it  does  certainly  appear 
that  he  was  more  unprincipled  than  boys 
and  young  men  usually  are.  He  was  des- 
tined for  the  Church,  and  educated  at  good 
classical  schools,  acquitting  himself  with  great 
credit  as  a  scholar.  In  due  time  ho  became 
a  student  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and  as 
a  member  of  that  university  was  entitled  to 
preach  in  the  Lutheran  establishment.  Halle 
was  at  that  time  frequented  by  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  students,  of  whom  nine 
hundred  studied  divinity,  and  were  allowed 
to  preach.  At  Halle,  when  twenty  years 
old,  George  Muller  was  taken  by  a  fellow- 
student  to  a  prayer-meeting  at  the  house  of 
"a  believing  tradesman.*'  His  conversion 
then  began,  and  was  assisted  by  the  arrival 
at  the  university  of  Dr.  Tholuck,  as  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity.  George  Muller's  father  be- 
came angry  at  the  changed  tone  of  his  mind; 


and  at  his  desire  to  quit  the  regular  PruEsian 
Church,  in  which  only  he  could  minister  id 
Prussia  without  danger  of  ^  imprisonment 
Muller  supported  himself  then  by  teaching 
German  to  some  American  professors  who 
had  come  to  Halle  for  literary  purposes,  be> 
ing  recommended  to  them  by  Profesaor 
Tholuck.  He  desired  to  be  a  missionaiy; 
but,  without  his  father's  consent,  could  not  be 
received  in  any  of  the  German  missionaiy 
institutions.  Soon  afterwards,  at  the  instanee 
of  a  pious  schoolmaster,  he  began  to  preadi 
in  a  village  some  six  miles  from  Halle,  uamg 
the*  pulpit  of  an  aged  and  **  unenlightened 
clergyman.  ** 

It  was  in  Halle  that  Augustus  Hemun 
Franks  had  been  a  professor  of  divinity  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  « 
done  charitable  deeds,  had  shown  a  nsy 
lively  faith  In  prayer,  and  helped  by  that 
faith  had  maintained  an  orphan-houae  that 
grew  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a  street 
*'  About  the  time  that'  I  first  began  to  preabbt* 
says  Mr.  Muller,  ."I  lived  for  about  two 
months  in  free  lodgings,  provided  for  poor 
students  of  divinity  in  the  Orphan-hooat^ 
built  in  dependence  upon  God  by  that  d^ 
voted  and  eminent  servant  of  Christ,  A.  BL 
Frankd,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Halle,  who 
die^  1727."  The  Orphan-house  at  HaDeb 
prompted  afterwards  the  founding  of  the 
Orphan-house  on  Ashley  Down ;  but  Franks 
when  he  built,  like  most  builders  of  hoapitali^ 
anticipated  coming  funds,  and  sent  a  bos 
round  for  subscriptions.  George  Mulkr 
never  spent  a  penny  till  he  had  it  actual^ 
in  his  hand,  and  as  we  have  said,  made  it  a 
further  point  of  conscience  never,  in  a  direct 
way,  to  ask  for  a  subscription. 

Vacations  at  Halle  left  George  Muller  ftee 
to  visit  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Gnadi% 
where  he  had  communion  with  men  who  were 
in  very  many  respects  like-minded  with  him- 
self. In  Halle,  too,  he  joined  himself  with 
sundry  brothers  who  were  of  his  own  yifj 
of  mind.  When  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
Brother  Muller  heard  that  the  Continental 
Society  in  England  meant  to  send'  a  miniater 
to  Bucharest,  to  help  an  aged  missionary,  he 
desired  to  go,  and  had  the  consent  of  bia 
father.  Then  there  appeared  to  him  an 
opening  for  work  as  a  missionary  in  the  c<m* 
version  of  the  Jews,  and  the  result  of  prayer 
and  negotiation  was  that,  after  much  delay 
caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
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ment  to  let  a  young  man  leave  the  country 
before  he  had  paid  his  due  in  military  ser- 
vice, Brother  Muller  came  to  London.  He 
had  been  reported  at  Berlin  unfit  for  mili- 
tary duty.  The  London  Society  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  received  the  German  stu- 
dent on  probation,  and,  good  scholar  as  he 
already  was,  placed  him  for  six  months  at 
their  seminary,  where  he  was  excused  from 
learning  any  thing  but  Hebrew.  He  had 
also  to  study  English.  He  was  encouraged 
at  that  time  by  hearing  of  a  Mr.  Groves, 
dentist,  of  Exeter,  who  had  given  up  a  prac- 
tice yielding  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year 
to  go  to  Persia  as  a  missionary.  A  sister  of 
that  gentleman  afterwards  became  Brother 
Muller's  wife.  While  at  the  seminary 
Brother  Muller's  energy  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained. He  began  work  among  the  Jews, 
and  read  the  Scriptures  regularly  with  about 
fifty  Jewish  boys. 

After  a  serious  illness  Brother  Muller  was 
obliged  to  go  into  the  country  for  recovery  of 
his  health.  lie  went  to  Teignmouth,  there 
preached  at  the  opening  of  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
and  became  linked  in  friendship  with  the 
Brother  Henr}'  Craik,  who  afterwards  was 
the  associate  of  all  his  labors^  Doubt  was 
arising  in  George  Muller's  mind  as  to  the 
Scriptural  nature  of  his  connection  with  the 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  Li 
serving  the  society  he  should  serve  men; 
whereas,  was  he  not  bound  to  do  only  the 
bidding  of  the  Lord  ?  Again,  he  would  need 
to  be  ordained,  and  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously submit  to  be  ordained  by  unconverted 
men,  professing  to  communicate  what  they 
have  not  themselves.  Also,  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  i)ositiop  of  a  religious  society 
80  constituted  that  it  sought  for  its  heads, 
not  the  best  men,  but  the  most  wealthy,  or 
those  highest  in  worldly  rank.  There  was 
no  instance  of  a  poor,  good  man  presiding 
over  any  of  its  meetings.  After  much 
prayer  and  consideration,  he  expressed  his 
doubts,  and  his  connection  with  the  society 
thenceforward  ceased.  He  was  at  that  time 
preaching  in  Devonshire,  and  designing  to 
preach  as  a  wandering  missionary  in  divers 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  he  was  eventually 
persuaded  to  accept,  on  condition  that  he 
was  not  to  be  held  bound  to  the  post,  the 
fixed  office  of  minister  to  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
Teignmouth,  with  fifty-five  pounds  as  sub- 
scription from  his  flock.     Thirty  pounds  of 
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that  he  soon  afterwards  perilled  by  a  change 
of  view  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time,  being  twenty-five  years 
old,  he  married  the  lady  before-mentioned, 
and  about  three  weeks  after  marriage  upon 
conscientious  scruples,  gave  up  altogether 
the  receipt  of  a  fixed  salary;  after  a  few 
more  days,  he  established  the  box  in  hia 
chapel,  and  not  long  afterwards,  after  a 
much  harder  .struggle  of  faith,  he  and  hia 
wife  determined  thenceforth  to  ask  no  man 
for  help,  also  to  lay  up  no  treasure  upon 
earth,  but,  giving  all  in  alms,  to  have  no 
care  about  the  morrow,  and  trust  whoUy  in 
prayer  for  the  supply  of  every  want.  Thus, 
for  a  day  of  sickness,  or  for  expected  births 
of  children,  nothing  ever  was  laid  by.  Ex- 
cess as  it  came  was  distributed  to  those  who 
needed.  For  some  years  even  the  rent4ay 
at  the  Orphan-house  was  left  uncared-for  till 
it  came,  when  means  of  paying  the  rent 
could  be  prayed  for.  But  in  one  year 
prayer  failed;  the  rent  was  not  provided 
until  three  days  after  the  time  when  it  law- 
fully fell  due,  and  that  being  accepted  as  a 
divine  admonition  to  lay  by  every  week  the 
portion  due  on  such  account,  it  afterwards 
was  cared  for  from  week  to  week  as  consci- 
entiously as  it  had  formerly  been  left  out  of 
account 

In  the  year  1832,  Brother  Craik  having 
already  left  Devonshire  for  Bristol,  Brother 
Muller  felt  that  the  call  on  him  to  go  also  to 
Bristol  was  from  Heaven.  He  was  then 
travelling  and  preaching  in  various  parts  of 
Devonshire.  A  few  days  before  his  first 
journeying  to  Bristol  he  went  one  day  to 
preach  at  Dartmouth,  when,  he  says  in  his 
journal : — "  I  have  five  answers  to  prayers  to- 
day :  1. 1  awoke  at  five,  for  which  I  had  asked 
the  Lord  last  night.  2.  The  Lord  removed 
from  my  dear  wife  an  indisposition  imder 
which  she  had  been  suffering,  and  it  would 
have  been  trying  to  me  to  have  had  to  leave 
her  in  that  state.  3.  The  Lord  sent  us 
money.  4.  There  was  a  place  vacant  on  the 
Dartmouth  coach.  5.  This  evening  I  was 
assisted  in  preaching,  and  my  own  soul  re- 
freshed." 

At  Bristol,  Brother  Muller  shortly  after- 
wards joined  Brother  Craik  in  ministry  at 
Gideon  chapel,  establishing  there  (and  after- 
wards at  another  chapel  in  the  town  pro- 
vided for  them,  called  Bethesda),  their  pecu- 
liar system  of  dependence  for  the  supply  of 
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temporal  wants  wholly  on  free-will  offeringR. 
In  the  beginning  of  next  year,  Brother 
MuUer  was  reading  the  life  of  Franks,  and 
longing  to  live  as  he  lived,  that  so  "  we  might 
draw  much  more  than  we  have  as  yet  done  out 
of  our  Heavenly  Father's  bank,  for  our  poor 
brethren  and  sisters."  At  the  close  of  the 
year  he  writes  : — "  It  is  just  now  four  years 
since  I  first  began  to  cast  myself  upon  the 
Lord,  trusting  in  him  for  the  supply  of  my 
temporal  wants.  My  little  all  I  ihcn  had,  at 
most  worth  one  hundred  pounds  a-year,  I 
gave  up  for  the  Lord,  having  then  nothing 
left  hut  five  pounds.  The  Lord  greatly  hon- 
ored this  little  sacrifice,  and  he  gave  me  in 
return,  not  only  as  much  as  I  had  given  up, 
but  much  more.  For  during  the  first  year 
he  sent  me  already,  in  one  way  or  other  (in- 
cluding what  came  to  me  through  family 
connection),  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds.  During  the  second  year,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  pounds,  eighteen  shillings 
and  eight  ponce.  During  the  third  year, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds,  three 
shillings.  During  this  year,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  and 
eightpence  farthing.  This  income  of  dona- 
tions from  the  brethren,  apart  from  the  large 
contributions  now  sustaining  missionary  un- 
dertakings and  the  Orphan-hpuse,  now  exceeds 
six  hundred  pounds  a-year.  But  from  first 
to  last,  at  the  end  of  each  year  all  is  gone, 
excess  having  been  always  given  to  the  poor." 
It  was  in  the  year  1834,  that  Brother  Muller 
founded,  at  Bristol,  the  "  Scriptural  Know- 
ledge Institution  for  Home  and  Abroad." 
He  thought  believers  bound  to  help  in  the 
extension  of  the  faith,  although  the  world 
was  not  to  be  converted  until  after  the  in- 
gathering of  the  elect  at  the  second  coming. 
He  could  not  work  with  any  established  soci- 
ety, because  such  societies  bow  before  uncon- 
verted persons  for  the  sake  of  profit  from 
their  rank  or  wealth,  and  ask  money  of  unbe- 
lievers, as  Abraham  would  not  have  done. 
He  rejected  altogether  the  help  of  unbe- 
lievers in  the  conduct  of  his  institution  ;  but 
if  they  gave  him  money  for  it  freely  and  un- 
asked, he  was  not,  by  Acts,  twenty-eighth 
chapter,  second  to  tenth  verses,  warranted  in 
refusing  to  accept  their  contributions.  He 
rejected  as  unscriptural  the  practice  of  con- 
tracting debts,  and  then  asking  the  charita- 
ble to  assist  in  paying  them.  He  based  all 
hone  of  success  on  prayer.    The   object  of 


the  institution  was  to  assist  **  godly  "  schooLi; 
to  circulate  the  Scriptures;  and  to  help 
those  missionaries  who  worked  most  in  what 
the  brethren  would  consider  a  true  Scriptural 
way.  After  only  seven  months  of  work,  this 
little  institution,  which  has  now  become  a 
large  one,  Rras  instructing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  children  in  the  Sunday  school,  two 
hundred  ajid  nine  in  the  day  schools,  and 
forty  adults  in  the  adult  school.  It  had  drcQ- 
lated  about  five  hundred  Bibles,  and  contrib- 
uted about  fifty-seven  pounds  to  the  help  of 
missionaries.  Evidently  Brother  Muller  is  aa 
energetic  man. 

"  September  18. — ^A  brother,  a  tailor,  was 
sent  to  measure  me  for  new  clothes.  My 
clothes  are  again  getting  old,  and  it  is  there- 
fore very  kind  of  the  Lord  to  provide  thus. 
September  25. — ^A  brother  sent  me  a  nev 
hat  to-day."  A  few  months  later,  a  fifth  day- 
school  was  established.  In  March,  1890, 
Brother  Muller  went  on  missionary  business 
to  the  Continent.  "  At  Dover,"  he  says,  ^  we 
left  the  hotel  before  break  of  day,  to  go  to 
the  packet!  All  being  in  a  great  hurry,  whilst 
we  went  towards  the  sea,  I  was  separated 
from  Brothers  G.  and  Y.  I  now  lifted  up  my 
heart  to  the  Lord,  as  he  generally  helps  me 
to  do  on  such  occasions,  to  direct  my  steps 
towards  the  boat  which  went  out  to  meet  the 
packet,  and  "  (the  italics  are  his)  *<  I  found  U 
almost  immediately.  We  had,  in  answer  to 
prayer,  a  good  passage."  On  his  way  bai^ 
by  way  of  Hamburg,  the  sea  being  Tery 
rough,  the  good  brother  says: — "At  ten  I 
was  taken  with  sea-sickness,  from  which  I  had 
been  kept,  during  my  four  previous  abort 
voyages,  in  answer  to  prayer ;  but  this  time 
I  on  purpose  refrained  from  praying  about 
it,  as  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  better 
for  my  health  to  be  sea-sick  or  not"  Delbet 
of  health  caused  Brother  Muller  to  go,  in  the 
next  autumn,  to  Portishead,  walk,  bathe,  and 
take  horse-exercise.  But  he  writes : — ^^Sep* 
tember  15. — ^I'o-day,  as  I  clearly  understood 
that  the  person  who  lets  his  horse  has  no 
licence,  I  saw  that,  being  bound  aa  a  believer 
to  act  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  I 
could  use  it  no  longer ;  and  as  horse-exercise 
seems  most  important,  humanly  speaking, 
for  my  restoration,  and  as  this  is  the  only 
horse  which  is  to  be  had  in  the  place,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  to  leave  Portishead  to- 
morrow." 
I     And  now  we  come  to  the  main  fact :  C 
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day  in  November,  1835,  George  Muller 
writes  : — "  This  evening  I  took  tea  at  a  sis- 
ter's house,  where  I  found  Frank6*8  life.  I 
have  frequently,  for  this  long  time,  thought 
of  laboring  in  a  similar  way,  though  it  might 
be  on  a  much  smaller  scale ;  not  to  imitate 
Frank^,  but  in  reliance  on  the  Lord."  In  five 
days  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  begin.  He 
is  thirty  years  old.  H8manly  speaking,  there 
is  life  before  him  for  the  work.  He  says : — 
"The  three  chief  reasons  for  establishing  an 
Orphan-house  are:  1.  That  God  may  be 
glorified,  should  He  be  pleased  to  furnish  me 
with  the  means,  on  its  being  seen  that  it  is 
not  a  vain  thing  to  trust  in  Him,,  and  that 
thus  the  faith  of  His  children  maybe  strength- 
ened. 2.  The  spiritual  welfare  of  fatherless 
and  motherless  children.  3.  The  temporal 
welfare."  He  prays;  he  calls  a  public  meet- 
ing at  which  lie  will  state  his  plan,  and  says 
on  the  0th  of  December,  1835, — "This  even- 
ing I  was  struck  in  reading  the  Scriptures 
with  these  words:  *Open  thy  mouth  wide, 
and  I  will  fill  it.'  Up  to  this  day  I  had  not 
at  all  prayed  concerning  the  means  or  indivi- 
duals needed  for  the  Orphan-house.  I  was 
led  to  apply  these  words,  to  the  Orphan- 
house,  and  asked  the  Lord  for  premises,  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  suitable  individuals  to 
take  care  of  the  children."  At  the  public 
meeting  there  was  no  collection — ^no  money 
asked  for,  and  after  the  meeting  only  ten 
shillings  were  given  j  but  gifts  soon  flowed 
in.  The  design  was  to  receive  only  such 
diildrcn  as  were  fatherless,  motherless,  and 
wholly  destitute ;  to  feed  them,  clothe  them, 
teach  them,  and  to  put  them  out  where  they 
could  earn  an  honest  Hving  in  the  world. 
There  should  be  no  voting  or  canvassing  for 
admissions — no  restriction  of  the  charity  to 
children  of  one  corner  of  the  country. 
Orphan-age  and  destitution  were  to  form  the 
.  simple  claims  which  had  only  to  be  stated  to 
procure  admission  for  a  child  as  long  as  there 
was  house-room  lefl  to  give.  Any  donation 
for  this  object  was  received,-M)dd  shillings, 
pence,  basons,  mugs,  for  knives  and  five 
forks,  a  blanket,  fifty  pounds,  twenty-nine 
yards  of  print,  one  plate,  six  teaspoons,  one 
skimmer,  one  toasting-fork,  one  pillow-case, 
one  sovereign,  fifty-five  yards  of  sheeting,  a 
clothes-horse,  two  pewter  salt-cellars,  three 
frocks,  four  pinafores,  six  handkerchiefs,  from 
onQ  friend  a  flat-iron  stand  and  from  another 
friend  a  flat-iron,  six  pots  of  blacking-paste, 
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four  combs,  a  hundred  pounds,  a  piece  of 
blind-line  and  one  dozen  of  blind-tassels,  a 
ton  of  coals,  premises  worth  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  as  a  gift  conditional  on  five 
hundred  pounds  being  raised  to  adapt  them 
for  the  orphans'  use,  six  little  shirts,  a  hun- 
dred weight  of  treacle,  two  metal  spoons,  a 
kitchen-fender  and  a  pie-dish,  fifty-five  thim- 
bles and  five  parcels  of  hooks  and  eyes ;  such 
were  the  gifts  that  flowed  in  upon  Brother 
Muller.  He  took  charge  of  them  all  for  his 
orphans.  Before  the  conditions  which  would 
make  a  gift  of  the  large  premises  had  been 
fulfilled,  the  good  brother  rented  the  house 
which  he  had  himself  been  occupying  in 
Wilson  Street,  for  the  use  of  the  orphans, 
fitted  it  for  thirty  little  orphan  girls,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven,  and  opened  it 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1836.  It  began  work 
with  six-and-twenty  little  girls,  a  matron,  and 
a  governess.  At  the  same  time.  Brother 
MuUer's  heart  was  set  upon  the  opening  of  a 
like  home  for  little  orphan  boys ;  but,  first  of 
all,  he  would  set  to  work  upon  an  Infant 
Orphan-house  for  desolate  poor  children  of 
each  sex  from  the  tenderest  age  up  to  the 
seventh  year.  Aided  by  gifts,  little  and  large 
— ^fourpence,  a  gallon  of  dry  peas,  tippets,  old 
clothes,  bits  of  bacon,  sugar,  money, — the 
work  went  on,  and  before  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing November,  more  ^an  seven  hundred 
pounds  had  been  raised  without  one  contribu- 
tion having  been  asked  for,  in  a  direct  way, 
by  Muller  himself,  and  the  Infant  Orphan- 
house  was  opened.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
sixty-six  orphans  were  in  Brother  MuUer's 
keeping,  and  seven  Hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  had  been  the  income  of  the  Orphan- 
houses.  Brother  Muller  was  at  work,  then, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  third  Orphan- 
house,  that  for  the  boys. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  following  he  has 
established  it,  and  writes,  "  there  are  now 
eighty-one  children  in  the  three  Orphan- 
houses,  and  nine  brethren  and  sisters  who 
have  the  care  of  them.  Ninety,  therefore, 
daily  sit  down  to  table.  Lord,  look  on  the 
necessities  of  thy  servant ! "  At  the  same 
time  there  are  the  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
with  more  than  three  hundred  children  in  at- 
tendance upon  each.  The  estabHshment  in- 
creases, but  the  pressure  on  each  day  for 
money  to  buy  bread  is,  now  and  then,  intense. 
The  children  never  miss  their  usual  supply, 
though  sometimes,  even  at  dinner-time,  there 
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is  no  money  to  pay  the  milkman  in  the  after- 
noon, and  without  money  no  milk  would  be 
taken ;  yet  the  money  comes.  When  things 
are  at  the  worst,  one  of  the  teachers  has  some 
shillings  in  reserve,  and  gives  them.  At  one 
such  time  every  brother  or  sister  engaged  in 
the  Orphan-houses,  had  given  up  all  to  sup- 
ply the  daily  wants  before  there  came  another 
offering  to  help  them,  from  without.  Under 
pressure  of  this  kind  Brother  Muller  writes 
in  September,  1838: — ^**I  have  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  the  bank, 
which,  for  other  ])urpo6es  in  the  Lord's  work, 
has  been  intrusted  to  me  by  a  brother  and  a 
sister.  I  might  take  of  this  money,  and  say 
but  to  the  sister,  and  write  but  to  the 
brother,  that  I  have  taken,  in  these  my  straits, 
twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
orphans,  and  they  would  be  quite  satisfied 
(for  both  of  them  have  liberally  given  for 
the  orphans,  and  the  brother  has  more  than 
once  told  me,  only  to  let  him  know  when  I 
wanted  money) ;  but  that  would  be  a  deliver- 
ance of  my  own,  not  God*s  deliverance,'* 

In  1841,  the  consciences  of  Brother  Craik 
and  Muller  found  that  there  was  spiritual  as- 
sumption in  the  box  inscribed  with  their 
names  put  up  for  free-will  offerings  in  the 
chapeL  Other  brethren  were  not  less  able 
to  teach  from  their  experiences,  why  should 
they  stand  apart  from  the  rest,  as  if  they 
were  the  only  pastors  P  Their  names  were 
expunged,  therefore,  and  they  assigned  to 
the  poor  all  money  found  in  the  box  that 
was  not  screwed  up  in  paper  as  especially 
placed  in  it  for  themselves.  In  their  ovm 
houses,  as  in  the  Orphan-house,  there  was 
the  same  system  of  living,  and  the  same  oc- 
casional necessity  of  selling  books  or  furni- 
ture to  obtain  food.  Nevertheless,  all  pros- 
pered. In  December,  1850,  the  expenses  of 
Brother  Muller's  institution  were  at  the  rate 
of  six  thousand  a-year,  and  they  were  met. 
The  new  Orphan-house  on  Ashley  Down  had 
gathered  mider  its  roof  three  hundred  or- 


phans,— three  hundred  and  thirty-five  in- 
mates. There  were  two  hundred  and  thirty 
applicants  for  admission.  Brother  Muller  bad 
felt  the  extent  of  the  desolation  he  is  woik- 
ing  to  relieve.  He  was  encouraged  by  the 
blessing  on  his  orphan  work,  and  so  we  find 
him  writing:  "It  has  passed  throi^h  my 
mind  to  build  another  Orphan-house,  huge 
enough  fbr  seven  hundred  orphans,  bo  that  I 
might  be  able  to  care  for  one  thousand  alto- 
gether." 

For  a  time  he  does  not  speak  to  any  hu* 
man  being — not  even  to.  his  wife  about  this 
matter ;  but  he  prays  that  he  may  act  not  as 
one  led  away  by  ambition  to  do  good,  that  he 
may  avoid  mistake  and  delusion.  His  mind 
being  made  up,  he  states  his  plan,  and  waits 
on  Heaven  for  a  building  fund.  He  will  not 
begin  to  build  till  he  has  counted  the  cost 
and  laid  by  the  requisite  provision ;  now  it  is 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds  that  he  requires. 
In  large  and  small  sums  money  flows  in,  and 
he  looks  upon  it  as  some  trial  of  faith  thal^ 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  has  teoeiTsd 
towards  his  new  object  donations  only  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand.  This 
fund  increasing,  it  at  last  is  found  prudent  to 
begin  the  work  by  adding  to  the  original 
house  for  the  three  hundred  orphans  a  wing 
that  will  accommodate  four  hundred,  leamg 
the  other  wing  for  three  hundred  to  be  after* 
wards  supplied.  The  building  therefore  wis 
commenced,  and  will  be  opened^  we  beHete^ 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  yeer. 
More  than  twelve  months  ago,  at  the  close 
of  the  volume  from  which  we  have  drawn 
these  very  curious  facts,  George  Muller  wrote 
as  follows  :^'  Without  any  one  having  been 
personally  applied  to  for  any  thing  by  me, 
the  sum  of  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-one  pounds  six  shillings  and  tlj^re^ 
pence  farthing  has  been  given  to  me  for  the 
orphans."  Probably,  by  Christmas  nezt»  the* 
sum  will  have  amounted  to  about  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds ! 


FuHADOEs.  —  Properly  speaking,  I  believe 
fumadoet  are  smoked  pilchards.  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  fi»h  are  smoked  expressly  for  ex- 
Sortation  to  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and 
pain  in  particular,  and  a  great  trade  is  carried 
on  in  Cornwall  with  them.  The  name  fumadoe 
has  been  vulgarized  into  **  fairmaid,"  which  is 
now  the  general  term  used.    This  is  a  curious 


and  interesting  case  of  etymology. — J^hUi  and 
Queries, 

BucKLLAs  WnnB. — A  Reader  will  foel  obli^ 
if  any  one  will  inform  him  whence  this  wnss 
derives  its  name  7 

[Bucellas  is  the  name  of  a  vineyard  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lisbon.]— JVbtot  and  QiieHct. 
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From  OiJbrd  Bmy*. 

THE  JEWS  OP  ECKOPE  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE  AGES.' 

The  storj'  of  ihc  Jews  in  the  middle  agea 
deservca  lo  be  toUi,  for  reasons  of  fery  diff- 
erent kuids.  It  h  a  tragedy  self-made,  and 
more  terrible  tiian  any  poet's  fiction.  II  has, 
too,  the  interest  of  nil  maslerpieces,  that  we 
are  familiar  with  all  that  has  gone  before. 
Our  childhood  is  nursed  with  tales  of  the 
childhood  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Peaceful 
patriarchal  families  coalescing  into  a  tribe, 
creeping  wilh-  stealihy  -defitnce  fifom  the 
■  treacherous  hoBpitality  of  Egj-pt,  hardened 
by  their  desert  life,  and  moulded  into  a  na- 
tion of  warriors  by  tlie  greatest  of  lawgiTera, 
shattering  the  giant  Anakim  by  the  force  of 
.faith  and  law,  and  giving  birth  to 
prophets  and  a  long  line  of  kings  ;- 
the  ancient  story,  which  we  know  far  better 
than  the  tale  of  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman. 
But  the  line  of  continuity  is  strangely  broken 
We  follow  them  into  their  exile,  their  happy 
restoration,  I  he  magnificent  fury  of  th^  last 
defiance,  and  then  we  lose  them  utterly  for 
many  centuries,  to  find  them  in  the  present 
day  rising  once  nf^ain  from  misery  and  defile- 
ment, reverend,  like  (Edipm  for  age  and 
sorrow,  and  gifts  not  e[ij-lhlyi  shunned,  like 
him,  for  memories  of  awfiil  and  mysteriou; 


made  by  the  German,  Jort,  to  write  modern 

isii  history  as  a  Jew  alone  could  write  it ; 
a  glimpse  6nly  has  been  given  UB  of  .a 
lijritem  of  mediaral  psalmody,  which, 
hard  and  rugged  as  it  may  be,  is  yet  really 
^laiionnl  and  heartfelt,  and  in  depth  of  demo- 
tion, at  least,  if  not  in  poetic  power,  will  be 
found  no  d^enerftle  echo  of  the  old  Hebrew 


It  is  not  for  want  of  written  record,  whether 
of  friend  or  foe,  that  Jewish  mediiBTal  his- 
tory has  remained  obscure.  Nor  did  misery 
BO  deaden  intellectual  and  moral  strength 
that  such  record  shouiii  be  merely  monoton- 
ous and  servile.  MucJi  has  been  recorded, 
and  much  was  worlh  recording.  But  it 
has  lain  deeply  buried,  till  lately,  and  still 
for  the  mo't  part  lies  in  the  unsounded 
depths  of  our  great  libraries.  Peril's 
collection  of  German  chronicles,  the  Acta 
Concih'onim.the  folios  of  the  OrdonnajKCs 
of  the  French-kings,  abound  in  talas  of  Jew- 
ish heroism,— talcs  told,  it  should  be  noted, 
by  their  Chri^ilian  persecutors;  for  the  Jewish 
ride  of  the  question  has  been  barely  touched 
as  yet,     lint  one  adequate  attempt  has  been 
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jarly  existence  of  the  Jews  in  Italy  is 

known  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  the  latin  Poets.  A  large 
colony  was  brought  by  Pompey  from  Pales- 
line  to  Alexandria,  and  from  Alexandria  to 
tvcry  jiart  of  the  civilized  world  the  road 
wns  ensy.  But  fer  before  this,  and  westward 
of  Italy,  had  been  founded  Semitic  citi»«, 
some  of  which  had  seen  the  rise  of  Roman 
and  even  of  Grecian  power.  We  know  not 
irly  the  Jews  may  hate  raited  their 
Piia-nician  brethren  of  Marseillea,  of  Tartes- 
BUB,  of  Oadtira,  of  New  Carthage ;  and  we 
need  not  criticise  yeryVjarefnlly  the  cbims 
aiivanced  by  the  Jews  of  Spain  to  have 
been  lent  there  by  Nebuehadnezrar  or 
by  Solomon.  The  council  of  Elvira,  how- 
ever, proves  their  eustence  there  aa  early  as 
the  fourth  century. 

The  entrance  of  the  Jews  into  Europe  h 
alliif.-elher  pre-historical.  Their  existence  in 
any  cuuntry  is  at  all  events  among  the 
earlit'st  facta  of  itfl  history.  The  process  of 
their  settlement  would  be  gradual,  and  is 
easy  to  conceive.  Starting  from  Marseilles, 
and  fixing  an  emporium  at  Lyons  and  other 
cities  of  the  Bhone,  they  would  cross  the 
watershed,  and  descend  the  valleys  leading 
to  the  northern  seu.  They  followed,  i.» 
perhaps  precededt  the  march. of  Homan 
conquest.  The  chaui  of  forts  buil*  along  the 
Rhine-valley  horn  Basle  lo  Cologne,  was.for 
them  ft  chain  of  mercantile  communication. 
Cobleiilz,  Mainx,  Worms,  Spires,  are  names 
of  terrible  mark  in  Jewish  annals.  The 
Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle 
•  Znni!,  Stpiogogalt  Poeik  i"  ifiiulalttn. 
Berlin,  186fi.  this  book  contains  tmnstationii 
into  German  veras  of  several  hundred  Jewish 
p«abns,-with  historical  eiplar 
f  Ttie  nemlioforu,  of  whon 

very  ptobaijly  Jewi- 


nCwtar  speaks,  wen 
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guided  them  to  Orleans,  Troves,  Paris, 
Maestricht,  Metz,  and  Treves.  Whether  any 
great  number  entered  Western  Europe  from 
the  Byzantine  empire  it  is  difficult  to  discern : 
the  Jews  of  Hungary  may  have  come 
thence:  but  the  vast  nimibers  at  present 
existing  in  Poland  and  North  Kussia  are  the 
result  of  emigration  from  the  Rhine.  Ro- 
man conquest  opened  the  road  to  Jewish 
commerce,  as  afterwards  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity;  and  thus  it  was  at  no  lon§^ 
period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that  Jews 
were  to  be  found  diffused  through  every  part 
of  Western  Europe. 

That  wise  though  sceptical  tolerance  of 
national  creeds,  by  which  the  Roman  rulers 
sought  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  each  discre- 
pant portion  of  the  vast  imperial  fabric,  was 
not  denied  to  the  Jewish  race;  for  their 
obedience,  far  more  than  that  of  any  other 
nation,  hung  upon  the  freedom  and  security 
of  their  worship.  The  Christians  alone  were 
not  tolerated,  because  their  faith  was  so  dan- 
gerous a  solvent  of  the  creeds  around  them. 
But  the  Jews,  equally  intolerant  in  principle, 
and  far  more  exclusive  in  feeling,  cared  not 
to  propagate  their  faith.  Self-involved, 
sublimely  conscious  that  in  a  sinful  and  per- 
verse world  they  were  God's  only  children, 
they  waited  in  calm  assurance  for  the  day 
when  their  faith  would  be  triumphant  and 
their  race  rule  the  world.  They  welcomed 
the  Empire,  for  it  was  the  principle  of  the 
Empire  to  give  free  scope  of  action  to  the 
provinces.  Jews  were  seen  mourning  bit- 
terly at  Csesar's  funeral.  And  the  wiser 
among  their  rulers  guarded  with  jealous  fear 
against  any  premature  assertion  of  indepen- 
dence that  might  draw  down  the  imperial 
wrath  upon  them.  But  prudence  and  pa- 
tience were  but  subordinate  instincts  in  the 
Jewish  nature.  The  firm  belief  that  the  im- 
perial power  was  but  a  transient  yoke  con-' 
tinually  suggested  that  the  day  of  glory  had 
now  come ;  and  Jerusalem  became  at  last  a 
chronic-  centre  of  rebellion  which  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Titus  to  eradicate.  But  Titus  left 
more  Jews  in  Palestine  than  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  left;  and  a  nation  which  could  count  an 
imbroken  series  of  deliverers  from  Moses  to 
the  Maccabees,  lent  a  wiUing  ear  to  the 
fanatic  who  assured  them  that  Hadrian  was 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  Pharaoh,  Senna- 
cherib, Belshazzar,  and  Antiochus.  The 
rebcllkxi  of  133  A.D.  was  bloodier  than  the 


famous  siege  of  Titus.  Barcocheba,  Son  of 
the  Star,  was  hailed  by  Akiba,  the  great 
prophet  "  to  whom  God  had  revealed  more 
than  to  Moses ; "  and  Hadrian,  by  prohibit- 
ing circumcision,  by  making  the  Holy  City  t 
Roman  colony,  nad  filled  the  cup  of  guilt  to 
overflowing.  Julius  Severus  was  called  from 
Britain  to  conduct  the  struggle ;  the  einemy 
was  at  last  blockaded  in  his  stronghold, 
Bethoron,  and  the  verdict  of  war  satisfiied 
his  followers  of  his  imposture.  But  the  peace 
that  followed  was  the  peace  of  desolation. 
Half  a  million  of  lives  had  been  lost ;  Pales- 
tine had  become  the  desert  we  now  see  it ; 
and  worst  of  all,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  wu 
broken ;  it  thenceforth  became  a  fixed  claiise 
of  their  faith  ta  resign  aU  hope  of  the.imon- . 
diate  advent  of  a  Deliverer.  From  this  time 
rather  than  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  dates 
the  Jewish  dispersion. 

They  still  enjoyed  the  protection  and  toler- 
ance of  Roman  law ;  even  when  ChristianB 
had  assumed  the  purple.  Constantine  indeed^ 
speaks  of  the  "  hateful  Jewish  crew,"  ib» 
"  psirricides  who  had  murdered  their  Lord ;  ** 
yet  even  he  acknowledges  the  rightK  of  their 
religion  so  far  as  to  exempt  their  priestc  from 
the  burden  of  the  decurionate.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  consult  the  Theodoaan  Code, 
and  thus  obtain  a  summary  view  of  their 
position  in  the  Jloman  world. 

They  were  excluded  from  all  civil  dignity : 
they  were  forbidden  in  any  way  to  penecute 
those  who  might  be  converted  to  ChristiaD- 
ity ;  to  mimic  the  Christian  ceremonial ;  to 
build  new  synagogues.*  On  the  other  hand, 
their  existing  synagogues  are  to  be  scmpD- 
lously  respected ;  no  personal  insult  is  to  be 
offered  to  their  high  priests ;  these  are  to  be 
exempt  from  all  military  or  ci\il  burdentt 
Lastly,  the  Christian  slaves  in  a  Jew's  poseee- 
sion,  though  to  be  allowed  the  free  excMn 
of  their  religion,  are  not  to  be  forcibly  eman- 
cipated. <*  It  is  clear  (says  Theodosius)  that 
there  is  no  law  to  suppress  the  sect  of  the 
Jews.  We  are  sorely  displeased  that  in  eer- 
tain  places  their  assemblies  have  been  for- 
bidden." 

The  Roman  law  was  not  lost  when  the  Ro- 
man Empire  fell  These  tolerant  statutes  of 
Theodosius,  repeated  by  Honorius,  confirmed 
by  Valentinian,  were  enforced  by  the  wise 
leader  of  a  nation  that  showed  itself  most 
apt  to  imbibe  Roman  civilization,  though  h 
*  CodttM  TJmd.  lib.  xvi.  Ut  viU.  iz. 
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sharei  the  indiKcriminate  name  of  barbiirinn 
wilh  the  Scythians  sod  Hun^.  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  resolutely  deffemled 
the  Jens  againgt  the  people  and  the  olerg^'. 
The  Jews  of  Genoa  had  requested  leave  to 
repair  their  synagogue. 

"  We  strictly  adhere  (Theodoric  answers) 
to  the  wise  provisions  of  the  ancient  hws, 
and  we  grant  your  request,  forbidding  f  ou  to 
add  a  single  decoration,  or  to  increase  tht' 
space  of  the  building.  But  we  cannot  a^i- 
prove  your  rcqiicst,  even  While  we  grant  it." 

He  severely  reproaches  the  Senate  of  Eonii; 
for  allowing  a  synagogue  to  be  burnt  douii : 

"  If  the  Jews  were  in  fault,  why  Mt  hrjiifj 
them  to  juatif c  ?  why  avenge  the  faults  ot' 
men  upon  stone  walls  i*  God  (he  eliewlicrf 
M.ys)  has  permitted  variety  of  religion ;  n  e 
therefore  cannot  enforce  uniformity.  'I'ln' 
advantages  of  civil  justice  are 'not  to  b?' de- 
nied to  those  who  err  in  matteis  of  iWwh, 
By  meeting  wilh  human  justice,  the  Jim 
may  at  lait  attain  the  divine.*" 

But  this  mundane  spirit  of  tolennt  jui^tlco 
WHS  to  be  met  by  and  to  sink  before  the 
stronger  spirit  of  Catholic  seaL  The  eonflicl 
of  these  two,  the  fatal  triumph  of  tlie  Ibtler, 
forms  the  tragedy  of  thi§  history.  Nor  ia 
the  tragedy  lesa  tragic,  that  the  etem  current 
of  necessity  lies  under.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  We  cannot  wilh  the  work 
of  Catholicism  undone :  and  from  CatL'>li<  - 
ism  the  theory  of  persecution  of  the  <:L:^(i- 
nate  heretic  flowed  by  a  logic  apparently  as 
mercitiil  as  it  was  rigorous.  If  outside  the 
pale  of  Christianity  were  nulia  udtu,  surely 
it  were  mercy  to  prevent,  by  the  sword  as 
well  as  by  other  means,  the  spread  of  s]>irll- 
ual  poison,  the  birth  of  souls  predestined  lu 
eternal  agony.  Nor  must  it  bo  forgotten 
that  there  were  leaders  of  the  Church  noMe 
and  manly  enough  to  be  illogical.  Thero 
were  men  like  laidore  of  Seville  and  Bernard 
of  ClairvBUX,  and,  to  the  honor  of  the  papacy 
be  it  said,  there  was  a  long  list  of  pojics, 
who  subtly  distinguished  Judaism  from  othfr 
heresies,  and  fought  successfully  agwoBtthe 
demon  of  fanaticism. 

It  «as  in  VIsigothic  Sjiain  that  the  theory 
of  persecution  was  firit  carried  out.  Undir 
the  Arian  kinga,  as  under  the  Arian  Theiid,j- 
ric,  they  were  protected,  and  must  hava 
thriven  fasti  for  80,000  were  involved  in  llie 
peraccu-.ion  of  Sisebut,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Catholic  rulers.  ■  They  reraonstiated  willi  the 
«  Cauiod.  Var.  ii.  ST;  iT.4S,  83;  T.  3T. 
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as  fol- 


" '  Joshua  (they  said)  never  fbrced  the  na- 
tions he  subdued  to  adopt  the  Mosaic  rituaL 
Is  it  not  enough  to  consign  us  to  damnation 
in  tne  nest  world  F  Why  are  we  tormented 
before  our  time  P '  '  Joshua  (replied  Sisebut) 
did  what  seemed  him  good;  I  do  likewise: 
the  Holy  Church  tells  me  that  all  those  who 
are  not  regenerate  perish.     Temporal  good, 

awBvj  the  welfare  of  souls  must  be  enforced, 
as  the  lesson  upon  the  froward  child.'" 

Isidore  of  Seville  passed  a  decided  censure 
in  a  general  council  of  the  Spanish  clergy 
upon  this  stroke  of  government ;  but  after 
Isidore's  death.  Church,  king,  and  people 
were  unshackled  of  any  inoonsistent  aberra- 
tions of  human  kindness,  and  rushed  onward 
in  a  headlong  course  of  conscientious  cruelty. 
In  the  space  of  sixty  yean  we  find  eight 
councils  roistering  antijewish  laws ;  a  large 
portion  of  the  Visigothie  Code  is  devoted  to 
the  subject ;  and  we  shall  find  there  a  theory 
of  spiritual  government  of  a  singularly  naive 

No  convertf'  is  to  apostatiie  or  even  cher- 
ish a  hope  of  renewing  hie  error)  no  one  is 
to  flee  or  oouceal  himself  in  order  to  avoid 
ooQversion;  no  one  ii  to  shelter  any  Jew 
whom  the  officers  of  the  Church  are  pursn- 
ing,  or  to  refliae  to  point  out  his  hiding-place. 
No  Jew  is  to  insult  the  fsith  by  deed,  word, 
or  thought.  The  passover,  the  sabbath,  dr- 
cumciaioti,  are  forbidden.  Lest  tliey  should 
observe  their  feasts,  they  are  to  appear  before 
the  bishop  on  those  days.  They  were  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  Swine:  had  not  St.  Paul  said, 
"  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ? "  Tlus 
was  an  especial  grievance :  in  a  very  curious 
petition,  preserved  in  the  collection  of  stat- 
utes, "  they  are  willing  (they  say)  to  eat  other 
flesh  that  had  been  boiled  in  the  same  cauld- 
dron :  would  not  that  suffice  P  "  Finally,  no 
Jew's  evidence  is  to  be  received  against  a 
Christian  ;  "  for  if  the  liar  before  men,  is  not 
to  be  believed,  how  much  less  tlie  liar  before 
God."  The  concluding  words  of  the  statute 
are  remarkable : — 

"  If  our  successors  shall  keep  this  law,  the 
conquering  tight  hand  of  Christ  shall  give 
them  conquest,  and  shall  streufrtlien  their 
thrones,  beholding  their  feilh.  But  if  any 
shall  break  these  laws,  deAnding  a  Jew  t^ 
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word  or  deed,  may  the  weight  of  hia  sins 
piese  him  down  for  ever.  When  the  terrible 
time  of  the  judgment  to  come  aliall  be  mude 
roanifest — when  the  fearful  coming  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  let  him  be  severed 
from  the  Christiana  on  the  right  hand,  let 
him  be  burnt  with  the  Hebrewa  on  the  left, 
in  bomble  flamea,  in  company  with  the  fiend, 
that  the  avenging  fire  may  rage  firever  upon 
the  ungodlj',  antt  rich  and  plenteoua  recom- 
pense be. given  to  the  followers  of  Christ." 

But  if  a  judgment  was  coming,  it  was  upon 
the  Christiana  that  it  was.  about  to  fall  A 
new  power  was  sweeping  along  the  Airican 
Beaboard  with  terrible  strides  from  east  to 
west  1  from  ibeii  African  brethren  the  Span- 
ish Jews  learnt  that  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet were  merdlul  to  those  who  owned 
Abraham  as  a  nmmon  father :  false  as  was 
their  doctrine,  were  it  not  better  to  abide 
their  dominion  for  a  season — ay,  voluntarily 
to  invite  it,  and  %ht  mider  a  common  stand- 
ard agsinst  the  children  of  Edom  t  Such 
thoughts  shaped  themselves  into  action. 
Strange  messages  and  eager  replies  sent  hy 
the  Jews  lo  their  brethren  beyond  the  sea, 
dimly  reach  the  ear  of  Egica,  the  sternest  of 
these  Visigothic  Pharaohs.  Once  more  the 
Council  of  Toledo  is  called  together. 

"  The  sin  of  Judah  (the  king  says)  is  writ- 
ten with  a  pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  dia- 
mond; they  themselves  foreatall  their  doom; 
they  plot  with  the  Jews  of  Africa  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  the  throne.  The  wall  of 
infidelity  mult  be  continually  shaken  by  the 
engines  of  the  Church.  The  more  obstinate 
the  dixcaee,  the  more  assiduous  and  the 
sharper  must  be  the  remedy." 
All  Jewiah  iiroperty  is  to  be  confiscated,  and 
divided  amongst  their  slaves ;  all  their  chil- 
dren aboTo  eoven  years  of  age  are  to  be  torn 
from  their  parents  and  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith.  Such  was  the  remedy — sin- 
gularly worse  than  the  disease,  smce  in  the 
impending  struggle  it  must  have  made  the 
Jews  far  more  dangerous  traitors  to  the 
Gothic  cause  than  Count  Julian  could  have 
ever  been.  The  Council  of  Toledo  was  never 
called  again  ;  within  fifteen  years  the  battle 
of  Xcref  had  been  fought,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths  had  passed  away  for  ever. 

The  Rhone  and  the  passes  of  the  Pyrennef 
are  the  roads  by  which  the  Jews  entered  Gaul. 
Those  that  came  from  Spain  were  driven 
thence  by  the  Gothic  kings ;  but,  long  before 
the  Goths  had  left  their  Scandinavian  home, 


the  Jew  was  to  be  found  in  the  sttangs  med- 
ley of  nationf  that  commerce  drew  to  the 
andent  exotii)  dty  of  Marseilles.  The  Jews 
of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  century,  led  a  strangely-&Tored  lit^ 
But,  throughout  the  whole  of  Gaul  they  WR« 
to  be  found :  for  their  chief  trade  was  elan- 
dealing ;  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  barba- 
rian world  that  would  not  sell  slaves  for' jew- 
elry, cloth,  and  spices,  and  no  part  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  where  slaves  would  not  finds 
ready  market.  That  most  important  of  sodil 
revolutions,  the  elevation  of  slaves  into  aeilk, 
had  indeedbegun;  laborers  were  already,  in  a 
great  measure,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  wereno 
longer  moveable  property;  yet,  slave-deaEi^ 
was  still  an  active  trade;  and  not  till  Chris- 
tians were  seen  exposed  for  sale  at  Home  by 
Jewish  traders,  did  it  excite  attention  &om 
the  Church.  Contrary  as  it  was  to  the  Theo- 
dosian  law,  yet  Gregory  makes  no  mote 
stringent  rule  than  that  no  Christian  should 
remain  in  Jewish  hands  more  than  forty 
days.  After  that  time,  if  no  Christian  bnya 
appeared,  he  was  to  be  restored  to  the  aellei. 
The  value  of  Jew)  as  finanders  and  money 
lenders  was  obvious  to  the  half-conTerted 
Prankish  kings;  the  pemidous  nature  of 
thdr  doctrines  was  no  less  obvious  to  the  half 
civilized  Prankish  bishops;  and  hence  the 
continual  struggle  of  the  Church  and  State 
that  we  find  in  the  records  of  the  old  Gallki 
coupdls.  The  Church  at  last  prevailed ;  and 
Chilperic,  who  had  admitted  his  Jewish  finan- 
cier to  friendly  intimacy,  at  last  consented  to 
issue  an  order  of  baptism  to  all  the  Jewi  of 
his  kingdom  : — 

"Yet  ihe  baptiBmal  waters  (says  Gnsoty 
of  Tours')  washed  in  many  cases  the  body 
only  and  not  the  heart;  liars  towards  Ooo, 
they  returned  to  their  first  fiuth ;  so  that  they 
were  seen  at  once  observing  the  Sabbath  and 
honoring  the  Lord's  day," 

Pope  Gregory's  notions  of  conversion  were 
strikingly  different : — 

"  If  a  Jew  be  converted  (he  writc«t)  let 
his  due's  be  lessened  by  one-third.  It.  is  not 
uiexpedient  to  lessen  their  burdens  and  so 
draw  them  to  Christ ;  and  even  if  the  bthen 
are  hypocrites,  the  children  will  be  sincere. 
Stir  them  up  by  constant  preaching  (he  writes 
'  to  Theodorus,  Dishop  of  Maneilles) ;  let  the 
I  love  of  their  teachers  be  the  inducement  b) 
I  change  their  life." 
I  *  BiiL  AvMc.  tLcw.  S. 

tEp.v.  8. 
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"  What  good  {ho  asks)  can  it  do  us  to  per- . 
gecuto  them  ?  Will  they  be  c6nverted  thus, 
sooner  than  by  kindnuss  and  exhortation? 
Let  them  bnve  Kill  liberty  to  observe  all  the 
feasts  and  holy  days  which  (heir  fathers  have  I 
held  for  many  generations  before  them."  I 

Gregory,  like  Theodoric,  was  a  true  heir 
to  the  wise  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Komaii  Em- 
pire. Another  such  representative  we  find 
in  Charlemagne.  Wise  and  strong,  gifted 
with  an  eye  to  pierce  fer  into  history  behind 
and  before,  with  an  arm  to  conquer  and  a 
brain  to  organize,  Charlenwgne  accepted  and 
wielded  well  the  tools  that  his  f^  supplied. 
We  should  not  look  for  bigotry  in  such  a 
man.  Ho  deserved,  indeed,  the, crown  that 
Pope  Stephen  gave ;  for  he  str^igihened  and 
built  up  the  structure  of  the  Church;  he  con- 
firmed her  possessions  in  the  South;  heenj 
larged  hci  border  in  the  North  :  the  massacre 
of  Paderbom  attests  the  sincerity  of  his  faith 
and  the  energy  of  his  apostolic  labor.  But 
the  Church  was  his  instrument — not  his  mis- 
tJ-CEB;  and,  for  hia  political  purposes,  it  was 
not  his  only  instrument.  The  worth  of  cul- 
ture and  intellectual  training,  he,  head  warrior 
of  the  Pranks,  unable  to  write,  fiilly  reo^- 
nized ;  and  whatever  fuel  could  ahed  light 
and  warmth  on  the  rank  end  energetic 
growtlia  of  feudalism,  he  gleaned  from  every 
quarter.  Catliolicism  must,  indeed,  prevail . 
over  Ihe  soil  of  the  Western  Empire ;  the 
Saxons  must  be  baptized  or  die :  but  hia  prac- ' 
tical  insight  feared  no  danger  for  the  Faith  ' 
from  the  unobtrusive  worship  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. He  saw,  too,  the  invincible  tenacity 
of  tlie  Jewish  character  r  and  he  would  not 
reject  their  learning,  their  financial  and  medi- 
cal skill ;  he  would  not  underrate  the  indus- 
trial and  acquisitive  instincts  with  which  Jew- 
ish enmmercc  might  leaven  an  age  of  brute 
force,  modify  by  wealth  and  luxury  the  de- 
Blruclivc  military  spirit,  and  compensate  for 
the  Klulionnry  tendencies  of  the  system  of 
landlord^iip  destined  thenceforward  to  pre- 
vail. Ill  bis  reign,  and  those  of  his  succes- 
sors, JcHH  Awkcd  to  his  court ;  Jews  became 
roynl  physicians;  a  Jcwnos  sent  oe  chief  of 
the  well-known  miHsion  to  Uaroun,  calif  of 
Bagd:i(i.  and,  returning  after  four  years  with 
a  rcrsinii  and  F.g)'ptian  embassy  loaded  with 
splendid  oriental  gifts,  waa  again  sent  back, 
to  remain,  it  ia  probable,  aa  a  tnutwortby  I 
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channel  of  intelligenee  of  the  revolutions,  the 
perils,  and  the  promises  of  the  ftUing  empire 
of  Byzantium. 

But  it  waa  in  Provence  and  Lanfpiedoc 
that  was  their  choaeo  aojouni.  They  throv* 
well  in  that  southern  half-oriental  soil,  ancient 
meeting-ground  of  Semitic  and  Indo-Oernun 
races.  Thither  it  was  they  brought  from 
Sicily,  ftom  Constantinople,  fntia  Alexandria, 
from  Damascus,  their  spices,  their  ailked  and 
woollen  tissues,  and  other  products  of  th« 
gorgeous  East ,-  and  up  the  Bhone,  and  down 
the  Seine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine,  they 
changed  their  cosily  wares  for  the  slaves  with 
which  they  supplied  the  markets  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  Crafty,  tenacious,  unwearied  mono^ 
oUsts  of  tra4e  and  of  currency,  among  war- 
riors eager  for  magnificent  ^splay,  and  simple 
as  children  in  the  arts  of  commerce,  their 
gains  were  immense;  and  many  charters  are 
extant,  signed  by  the  Carlovingian  emperors, 
granting  them  rich  possessions,  houses,  large 
tracts  of  forest  land,  meadow  and  pasture, 
watermills,  oliveyaids  and  vineyards,  in  the 
aunny  regions  of  the  Rhone  Valley  and  Ihs 
Lsngue  dXye',  the  happiest  resting-place  they 
ever  found  in  Christendom."  From  Barce- 
lona to  Marseilles,  at  Beriers,  Mont^ellier, 
Lunel,  Narbonne,  Besueaire,  synagogues  were 
built  and  rabbinical  schools  were  filled.  But 
Lyons — the  greatest,  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
the  Gallo-Boman  towns — was  the  centre  of 
their  commerce.  There  it  was  that  the  con- 
tact of  Jew  and  Christian  was  mostcbse  and 
friendly.  They  were  seen  at  one  another's 
banquets;  they  intermarried;  Christian  ser- 
vants lived  in  Jewish  households ;  the  market- 
day  was  changed  to  suit  their  Sabbath;  tliej 
appeared  at  Christian .  festivals,  and  exposed 
eloquently,  and — so  their  enemies  confessed 
—successfully,  the  tenets  of  their  faith.  Their 
sermons  were  preferred  often  to  those  of  the 
Christian  clergy,  and  many  proselytes  were 
made.  In  vain  did  Agobard,  the  archbishop, 
complain,  argue,  and  denounce.  His  long  con- 
troversial treatises  upon  the  Iiuolence  of  the 
Jobs,  upon  Jewith  Supersiitioia,  are  extant, 
as  well  as  the  bitter  reproaches  u.  his  ictter 
to  Louia  !c  Bebonnoire. 

"Tha  Jews  (he  says)  have  shown  me  a 
I  letter  forbid.'ing  the  baptism  of  Jewish 
slaves.  Thiii  n  iter  was  signed  with  your 
name,  sealed  \iith  your  ring,  but  that  it  was 
'  yours,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe. 
I         •  nut.  Gt*.  dt  Litgrndoe,  vol.  i.  p.  813. 
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The  Jews,  in  consequence  have  broken  out  was  eagerly  and  rigidly  shut  out, — he  became 

into  insults  and  even  threats ;  it  is  whispered  the  property,  the  tool  of  the  baron  on  whose 

that  they  are  not  so  hateful  in  your  eyes  as  goil  he  chanced  to  be  found ;  and  his  oak 

might  be  supposed;    nay,  the  he  (for  he  chince  of  existence  was  to  accept  his  poeition 

doubtless  it  is,  though  simple  men  beheve  it)  ^  ^,,^.,^^  «« j  k.«w««^  o«  ;».^iJw»»  «f 

is  circulated,  that  ySu  love  them  for  the  pa-  f  ««^tude,  and  become  an  instrument  of 

triarchs'  sake,  and  reverence  their  law ;  that  ^^S^^l  plimder  m  the  hands  of  his  owner?  di- 

you  purchase  tiieir  wines,  that  you  attend  Tiding  with  him  the  nsmrious  interest  that  be 

their  oanquets :  they  forge  (forged  of  course  extorted  from  the  hapless  artisan  who  had 

they  are)  charters  in  your  name  licensmg  pledged  his  scythe  or  anvil,  taking  in  pftwn 

new  synagogues;    they  display  rich  robes  the  sacramental  dilate  of  a  licentioiw  miesC, 

presented  to  their  wives  bv  the  ladies  of  your  ^^   ^^   blood-stained  clothes   brought   hf 

court    I  know  full  well  how  perilous  my  , .  ,  , ,  »-  .  ,       °...  .    \ 

words  are-how  Christ  is  betitiyed  as  of  old,  ^^'^^y  J^^^®"-    The  eqmvocal  position  d 

and  delivered  over  again  for  money  to  the  usurers  is  that  which   the    Jewish   natna 

samevricked  race.''  thenceforward  assumes;  and  the  medieenl 

.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  letter;  and  notions  upon  usury  rendered  this  position  a 

Agobard,  on  repairing  in  person  to  court,  source  (^  enormous  gain,  but  a  somrce,  too, 

was  refused  an  .audience— a  refusal  which  of  frightful  misery  and  of  naUonal  demorafi- 

may  have  sharpened  his  seal,  when  in  after  '^"on. 

years  he  bore  so  active  a  part  in  the  rebelHon  ^  ^®^  ^^^*  "PJ>]^  ^^  mediaeval  notions, 
of  the  sons  of  Louis  against  theur  father.  That  money  should  be  given  for  the  use  of 
Such  was  the  position  of  the  Jews  under  the  «oney,  seemed  to  Ghreek  philosophers  as  weH 
Carlovingian  Empire.  But  that  empire,  **  *o  mediaeval  pnests  to  involve  the  nion- 
founded  as  it  was  upon  the  traditions  of  the  strosity  that  gold  had  in  itself  a  self-mnlti. 
past,  typical  of  the  European  unity  of  the  V^J^S  power— it  was  "  a  breed  of  barren 
foture,  passed  suddenly  from  ,the  eyes  of  metal.*'*  Usury-^d  moderate  interest  was 
men.  And  with  it  passed  away  for  centuries  of  course  logically  not  distinguishable  from 
that  .tolerant,  practical,  far-sighted  policy  usury— was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things 
.  that  so  constantly  accompanies  wide  reach  of  *nd  therefore  unjust  From  that  conAjsion 
power.  Its  decomposition  disclosed  the  feu-  of  the  relations  of  currency  to  wealth  whidi 
dal  system.  That  system,  necessary  stage  in  ^".  ^"^^y  T®*  ^^^^  }^  ^^^en  our  modem 
the  progress  of  modem  society,  was  fatal  to  social  theories  and  legislation,  they  did  not 
the  Jews.  For  concentrated  imperial  power  ^^  *^**  money,  having  intrinsic  value,  tep- 
were  substituted  local,  isolated,  provincial  resenting  capital,  was  an  instrument  of  pro- 
governments.  In  the  CathoHco-feudal  states,  Auction,  and  that  compensation  should  be 
reverence  for  superior  worth,  recognition  of  S^^^n  for  its  use,  as  for  that  of  other  instru- 
the  manhood  of  the  laborer,  respect  for  ^^^^'  Payment  for  the  loan  of  an  ox  for  a 
woman,  were  felt,  feebly  indeed,  but  as  they  year  was  not  considered  by  them  to  mvoht 
had  never  been  felt  before;  a  higher  devel-  ^he  principle  of  payment  for  the  loan  of  the 
opment  was  marked  by  a  more  complex  ar-  P^^®  of  an  ox  for  a  year.  With  us,  banken 
rangement  of  classes— baron;  priest,  burgher,  *^^^  highest  m  the  commercial  ,scale  j  be-  • 
and  serf  knew  their  place,  and  filled  it  But  ^^^  ^®  merchandize  in  which  they  deal— 
m  that  society,  whoever  found  no  place,  was  money— is  of  the  most  available  and  univer- 
crushed  as  between  two  millstones,— and  the  «^  application ;  consequently  Aeir  influence 
Jew  found  no  place ;  for  none  could  find  it  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^®  political^  as  in  the  purely 
but  he  who  could  point  to  some  spot  of  land  commercial  sphere.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
as  his  fixed  home  and  habitation,— and  the  ^P^^^  ^ords  in  proving  that  Jewish  money- 
Jew  had  none  such.  Driven  from  his  fair  lenders,  in  mediaeval  as  well  as  in  modem 
possessions  in  the  South,  or  reduced  to  be  ^"^es,  rendered  a  positive  service  to  society. 
their  tenant  with  what  profits  his  master  did  ^^^  ^or  that  service  they  were  repaid  with  d»- 
not  snatch — driven  from  the  court  at  Paris,  testation,  as  men  who  fed  and  &ttened  on 
which  ceased  for.  a  time  to  be  the  centre  of  the  vrants  and  nuseries  of  others. 
enlightenment  and  power,  —  driven  from  *  Merchant  of  Venice,  This  idea  runs  thronfh 
honest  trade  by  the  burghers,  who  enrolled  *^o  whole  play.  The  horror  with  which  Sh<ks- 
.1  I  •  .  Mir  1.  •  1  .1  T  peare^s  audience  looked  at  "  ShykKJk,"  Is  some* 
themselves  mto  guilds  from  which  the  Jew  What  modified  for  modern  readen.  ^^ 
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Yet  the  \vhole  case  has  not  yet  been  stated. 
False  opinion  not  seldom  works  out  its  own 
foundation.  To  the  strong  beliefs  of  those 
around  him,  no  man  is  invulnerable.  Con- 
science may  be  falsely  scrupulous,  but  if  the 
scruple  be  swallowed,  the  moral  nature  suf- 
fers. And  thus  it  was  that  the  belief  that 
usury  was  degrading  did  in  fact  degrade  and 
deprave  the  usurer.  The  spirit  of  trade  is 
pernicious  both  to  buyer  and  seller,  when 
neither  of  two  causes  modifies  it :  free  com- 
petition,- that  identifies  the  interests  of  one 
with  those  of  all ;  or  some  moral  principle, 
whether  religious  or  philanthropic,  mfluential 
enough  to  restrain  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
acquisitive  appetite.  Now,  free  competition 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  there  was 
none;  the  whole  monetary  system  was  in 
Jewish  hands.  With  the  perfect  mutual  un- 
derstanding that  bound  them  together  from 

•  Spain  to  Scotland,  and  by  the  machinery  of 
letters  of  credit,  which  it  is  their  honorable 
boast  to  have  invented,  they  were  enabled  to 
secure  the  transference  of  great  sums  to  any 
point  where  the  needs. of  the  borrower  of- 
fered the  richest  field  for  gain.  The  Lom- 
bard usurers  were  expelled  from  France 
more  rigidly  than  the  Jews ;  and  thus  a  com- 
petition which  might  have  ennobled,  their 
trade  by  limiting  its  gains,  either  wasiiot  felt 
at  all,  or  was  speedily  extinguished. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  other  restrain- 
ing cause  was  absent.  Modified  by  moral 
causes  the  spirit  of  trade  indeed  was ;  the 
union  of  revenge  with  avarice  doubled  the 
strength  of  both.  The  Jew  felt  himself,  and 
doubtless  exulted  in  the  feeling,  to  be  a  cancer 
in  the  side  of  his  enemy;  nor  did  he  need 
the  stimulating  precedent  of  the  spoiled  Egyp- 
tians to  trample  on  the  luckless-  Christian, 
prostrated  by  calamities  like  those  of  Antonio. 
And  thus  the  internecine  war  went  on. 
Driven  by  extortion  to  extort,  goaded  by  the 

^  hatred  of  the  surrounding  world  to  make  ex- 
tortion an  instrument  of  vengeance,  the  Jew 
struck  his  blow  stealthily  and  in  the  dark, 
but  yet  with  foolhardy  boldness,  since  it  v^as 
so  easily  requited.  Fastening  on  his  victim, 
some  one  who  had  jeered  him  many  a  long 
year  ago,  who  had  pointed  to  the  badge  upon 
his  breast,  or  headed  the  mob  that  chased 
him  back  to  his  quarter,  reaching  him  at  last, 
and  entangling  him  in  the  meshes  of  debt 
closer  and  closer,  his  heart  thrilled  as  he  saw 
him  vanish  behind  the  prison  door,  a  Chris- 


tian thrust  by  Christians  into  a  dungeon  at  a 
Jew's  command.  The  sweet  revenge  was 
dearly  bought.  For  the  mother  of  the  pris- 
oner's starving  children,  brooding  over  her 
sorrows  and  shaping  them  into  a  lie,  went  to 
the  priest  or  magistrate  and  told  how,  in  the 
Holy  Week,  on  Thursday,  she  left  her  child 
playing  in  the  house,  that  returning  in  an 
hpur,  she  found  him  not.  That  her  neighbors 
had  seen  him  straying  near  the  Jew's  door ; 
that  if  his  house  were  searched,  a  fearful  and 
hellish  deed  might  be  laid  bare.  And  when 
the  house  was  searched,  the  child's  body  was 
found,  his  side  pierced,  his  hands  and  feet 
mariied  with  nails,  concealed  somewhere  in 
the  honse,  but  placed  there  by  no  Jewish 
hand.  Or  she  would  confess  that  for  a  great 
sum  she  had  brought  the  sacramental  wafer 
to  the  Jew's  door ;  that  she  had  seen  him 
pierce  it  through  and  through  with  malignant 
yeUs ;  that  great  drops  of  blood  had  gushed 
out ;  that  he  had  then  thrown  it  into  a  boil- 
ing cauldron,  and  watched  with  a  sneer  the 
motions  of  agoni^g  life. 

Such  were  these  two  strange  fables :  they 
are  repeated  in  almost  every  chronicle  of  the 
middle  ages  that  I  have  seen ;  the  time  and 
the  place  varies  in  each;  the  story  is  the 
same.  It  was  probably  fieistened  at  one  time 
or  another  upon  every  Jewish  settlement  in 
Europe.  In  the  annals  of  Flacentia  (A.b. 
1447)*  the  story  may  be  found  more  fully 
told  than  elsewhere^  C^cumstantial  details 
of  the  crucifixion  of  the  boy  are  given.  .The 
mother's  evidence  is  just  as  I  have  given  it. 
For  this  all  the  Jews  of  Trent  were  impris- 
oned ;  eventually  **  some  were  pilloried,  some 
torn  to  pieces,  others  exposed 'to  dogs  and 
wild  beasts."  Chaucer  tells  the  same  tale  of 
"Hugh  of  Lincoln."  The  stubbing  of  the 
host  was  the  pretext  for  their  expulsion  from 
France  in  1306. 

Some  have  thought  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other there  must  have  been  a  basis  for  these 
charges.  Some  witches  have  doubtless  been 
guilty  of  real  witchcraft :  it  is  possible  that 
the  shadow  of  the  calumny  may  have  been 
followed  by  the  substance  of  the  crime.  All 
that  I  can  say  is,  that  every  tale  I  have  ex- 
amined breaks  down  utterl);  in  evidence.  The 
fact  or  fiction  has  survived  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  revived  in  Damascus  twenty  years  |go, 
with  frightful  results ;  nay,  even  in*  Europe 
Juliers  in  1840.  The  lale  was  then  met  by 
*  MuraUjfiy  vol.  xx. 
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stringent  laws  of  evidence,  and  was  utterly 
shattered;  and  the  perusal  of  .the  modem 
police  report,  fortifies  the  mediflBTal  student 
with  impenetrable  scepticism. 

From  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  popular 
estimation,  let  us  pass  to  their  relations  with 
the  gOTemments,  beginning  with  France.  A 
series  of  statutes,  ranging  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  on  this  subject,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Ordonnancea  of  the  French 
kings.  Philip  Augustus,  at  his  accession, 
found  the  Jews  mortgagees  of  one  half  of 
Paris.*  The  rate  of  interest  varied  from  50 
to  100  per  cent  Every  class  seemed  equally 
involved:  knights  had  pawned  their  horses, 
their  armor,  their  family  estates ;  monasteries 
had  pawned  their  'plate ;  t  laborers  "  their 
ploughshares,  their  oxen,  the  wheat  just 
reaped  ^'^  and  we  find  special  statutes  pro- 
hibiting the  Jew  from  dealing  with  the  poorer 
classes  who  had  no  inheritance  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  course  adopted  by  the  king  was 
summary  and  simple.  All  debts  due  to  the 
Jews  were  declared  void, — all  lands  that  they 
might  be  occupying,  confiscated ;  he  himself 
was  to  have  one-fifth  of  the  spoils ;  the  Jews 
were  to  leave  France.  But  the  wars  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Flanders  drained  Philip's  purse ; 
the  Jews  repeatedly  petitioned  for  re-admitr 
tance,  and  undej' payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  they  were  recalled.  This  instance  is 
a  fair  type  of  the  usual  procedure.  The  Jew's 
were  used  by  the  llings  as  '^  a  sponge,**  to 
use.  Mr.  Hallam's  expression.  When  the 
drain  became  excessive,  the  thicker  growth 
of  slanderous  tales  of  Child-murder  and  Stab- 
bing the  Host  announced  the  popular  discon- 
tent ;  at  these  symptoms  the  order  of  expul- 
sion was  issued ;  popular  indignation  was 
satisfied,  and'was  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
sponge  yielded  part  or  the  whole  of  its  con- 
tents into  the  exchequer. 

One  king,  indeed,  there  was,  whose  ideas 
were  regulated  by  religion  rather  than  by 
policy.  The  regulations  of  St.  Louis  upon 
the  Jews  are  characteristic  of  his  peculiar 
nature.  "  For  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  of 
the  soul  of  his  father,  and  of  all  his  ances- 
tors,** he  acquits  all  Christians  of  a  third  part 
of  their  debts  to  tlie  Jews.  "  Henceforth  no 
debts  shall  be  contracted.  The  Jews  shall 
ces^e  from  all  usury,  and  live  by  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.**    He  was  induced  by 

*  Jost,  Vi.  263,  quotes  Rigord  in  proof  of  this, 
t  See  Jocelyn'B  Memoir » ;  Camden  Society. 


the  clergy  to  insist  on  their  wearing  a  dis- 
tinctive- badge:  a  round  piece  oC  saffiron 
cloth  on  their  upper  coat  before  and  behind* 
a  palm  in. breadth ;  and  if  any  find  a  Jew 
without  this  mark,  let  him  take  his  coat  ht 
himself;,  and  let  the  Jew  be  fined  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds,  to  be  set  apart  for 
pious  uses.**  The  Lateran  council  of  1215 
insists  strongly  on  this  mark  or  roudUt  to 
prevent  the  monstrosity  of  intermixtilre  and 
intermarriage  of  Jew  and  Christian.  The 
purely  religious  character  of  St.  Louis'  n*^* 
tives'  is  seen  in  a  proclamation  in  wtu^n  ne 
speaks  of  the  property  of  ce^iain  eziied 
Jews  which  had  come  into  his  hands:  he 
could  not  rest  till  he  had  restored  it,  to  the 
former  owners,  and  thus  removed  the  we^ht 
from  his  conscience  ('^talem  scrupulum  de 
nostr^  conscienti&  **)• 

But  St.  Louis  stood  alone  in  his  motivet. 
Philip  the  Fair  carefully  protected  the  Jews- 
against  the  Church  till  they  were  full  of 
money, ^d  then  expelled  them  (A.D.  1306). 
In  1360^  they  purchased  their  re-entrance  of 
the  government,  then  exhausted  bj  the  Eng- 
lish wars.  The  terms  are  curious.  They 
are  to  remain  only  twenty  years ;  they  may 
live  where  they  please ;  buy  houses  and  lands 
to  an  unlimited  extent:  they  are  exempt 
from  aH  ordinary  courts  of  law,  from  all  feu- 
dal tolls  except  ground-rent,  from  all  seisurs 
of  property  for  royal  purposes,  from  chal- 
lenge to  single  combat,  from  attendance  at 
Christian-  sermons ;  indemnity  is  promised 
for  all  ofiences  previous*  to  their  exile.  The 
limits  of  usury  are  fourpence  per  pound  per 
week, — that  is,  85  per  cent,  per  annum.  .  For 
these  privileges  every  Jew  is  to  pay  *^  for  him- 
self and  his  wife  .fourteen  gold-pieces  of 
Florence  of  good  lawful  weight."  •  For 
every  other  member  of  his  family,  child  or 
servant,  one  florin  two  groschen ;  this  as  en* 
trance  money,  and  nearly  the  same  sum 
yearly.  In  1374,  we  find  a  prolongation  d 
residence  has  been  granted :  this  is  furtlier 
extended  for  ten  years,  on  payment  of  3000 
gold  francs.  In  1394,  we  find  them  expelled 
fVom  France ;  and  this  time  they  did  not  re- 
turn. Whether  the  rivalry  of  the  Italian 
merchants  ousted  them,  or  whether  Flanders 
and  the  German  cities  offered  better  markets, 
or  whether  Spain,  thinned  by  the  dreadfol 
massacres  of  1391,  found  room  for  them,  does 
not  appear :  but  we  hear  little  more  of  them 
i  in  France  till  modem  times. 
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Let  us  pass  to  the  Jews  of  England. 
"  Among  other  grievances  (says  Holinshed) 
which  the  English  sustained  by  the  hard 
dealing  of  the  Conqueror^  this  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  he  brought  Jews  into  this 
land  from  Rouen,  and  appointed  them  a 
place  to  inherit  and  occupy."  The  wild,  un- 
reverent  humor  of  William  Rufus  revelled 
in  the  quaint  contrast  of  the  Jewish  and 
Catholic  belief  and  ritual ;  and,  to  the  terror 
of  his  clergy,  he  insisted  u|^n  pitting  one 
creed  against  the  other  in  the  field  of  argu- 
ment, announcing  his  intention  to  adopt  tiie 
faith  of  the  victorious  champion.  "The  con- 
test actually  took  place  (says  William  of 
Malmesbury),  with  much  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  bishopp  and  clergy,  fear&U 
through  pious  anxietj  for  the  Christian  faith. 
From  this  contest,  however,  the  Jews  reaped 
nothing  but  confusion ;  though  they  used  re- 
peatedly to  boast  that  they  were  vanquished 
not  by  argument  but  by  force."  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable.  Once  a  Jew  complained 
to  the  king  that  his  son  nad  gone  over  to 
Christianity ;  he  offered  the  king  sixty  marks 
if  he  would  compel  him  to  retunl  to.  the 
fa'th  of  his  fathers.  The  son  was  instantly 
summoned  into  the  royal  presence,  and  or* 
dered  to  renounce  baptism.  **  Your  majesty 
is  pleased  to  jest.^'  "  Jest  with  thee,  thou 
son  of  filth !  obey  forthwith :  or,  by  the  Face 
of  Lucca,  thine  eyes  shall  be  torn  out."  The 
convert,  however,  remained  firm;  and  the 
disappointed  father  had  to  content  himself 
with  the  recovery  of  thirty  of  his  marks.* 

The  employment  of  Jews  as  an  engine  of 
taxation  was  far  more  thoroughly  and  system- 
atically carried  out  in  England  than  ih.  any 
other  country.  Money  must  be  had  to  carry 
on  the  government ;  the  Norman  barons 
were  not  men  to  tolerate  "  benevolences  "  or 
other  form  of  direct  taxation ;  by  the  Jewish 
money-lender  the  king  attained  his  end  with 
far  less  odium  and  far  more  profit*  Their 
letters  of  credit,  and  the  perfect  freemasonry 
that  united  them  with  their  brethren  of  the 
Continent,  enabled  them  to  assume  the  en- 
tire direction  of  the  currency.  The  relations 
of  this,  the  sole  banking  interest  of  the 
time,  with  the  exchequer  are  highly  curious. 
"It  is  wel!  known  (says  William  of  Newburgh) 
that  the  Jews  are  the  royal  usurers."  But  it 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  LL  that  the 

♦  William  of  Malmesbury,  EisL  of  Kings  (Ste- 
venson's edition),  c.  316. 


control  of  their  affitirs  absorbed  the  care  of 
a  special  office  of  stJEite.  The  Scaccarium 
Judaismi,  or  Exchequer  of  Jewry,  was  the 
name  of  this  office :  it  was  a  branch  of  the 
general  Exchequer ;  but  it  was  managed  by 
its  own  justiciaries  (at  first  both  Jew  and 
Christian,  afterwards  Christian  only)  who  en^ 
joyed  all  the  immunities  of  barons  of  the 
flxchequer;  it  had  branch  offices  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  realm,  and  a  numerous 
service  of  clerks  and  treasurers.  Every  sum 
lent  by  a  Jew  was  register^,  and  a  copy  of 
the  register  placed  in  the  parish  church,-  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  mixed  commission  of 
Jews  and  Christians.  These  chests  were 
never  to  be  opened  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  Sheriff  of  the  countyl  At  certain  pe- 
riods, as,  while  a  crusade  was  in  preparation, 
when  money  was  urgently  wanted,  and  ii^ft- 
dels  were  more  than  usually  odious,  the  king 
imlocked  these  chests,  and  constituted  him- 
self the  creditor.  Such  wholesale  confisca- 
tion was  not  resorted  to,  we  may  suppose, 
except  when  the  Jew*  were  unable  to  ex«- 
act  their  own  debts,  or  to  pay  the  tallages, 
fines,  and  amerciaments  which  were  of  course 
laid  upon  them  at  the  royal  discretion.  If  a 
Jew  could  not  pay  his  tallage,  the  debt  fell 
to  his  heirs,  and  in  their  default,  on  the  Jews 
of  his  city  5  if  these  were  msolvent,  the  debt 
was  chargeable  to  the  Jews  of  the  whole 
realm.  Thus  we  find  the  "  Jews  of  England 
owe  ^525i  marks  in  the  matter  of  the  debts 
of  Jomet  of  Norwich."  King  John  orders 
the  Jews  of  England  to  be  imprisoned  till 
they  should  have  paid  66,000  marks.  Never- 
theless care  was  taken  that  these  taxes 
should  not  weigh  so  heavily  as  to  defeat 
their  own  object.  We  meet  with  several 
instances  of  writs  to  cancel  debts  due  firom 
the  Je,ws  to  the  crown;  e.g,  in  the  case  of 
Belda,  Jewess  of  Gloucester,  ^inasmuch  as 
nothing  was  left  to  her  to  live  upon,  and  never- 
theless her  sons  and  daughters  were  kept  in 
prison."  They  were,  in  fact,  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  king  j  <*  living  instruments  "  of 
his  reyenue ;  carefully  protected  by  his  gov- 
ernment, unless  in  cases  where  exceptional 
necessity  on  his  part  or  obstinacy  on  theirs 
made  it  necessary  to.  bear  upon  them  with 
unusual  weight ;  not  serfs  bound  to  the  soil, 
but  slaves  of  the  highest  value,  to  whom  to 
allow  firee  action  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
was  the  needful  condition  of  reaping  the  firuit 
of  their  labor.    There  is  a  writ  of  Henry  ILL 
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In  whichi  in  payment  of  a  debt  to  his  brother 
Richard  of  Cornwall)  he  assigns  and  makes 
orer  to  him,  "  All  my  Jews  of  England." 
The  **  Jewish  Charter  "  of  the  same  reign  is 
no  less  significant : — 

^  Let  no  Jew  remain  in  the  land  unless  he 
do  service  to  the  king.'  As  soon  as  any  Jew 
is  bom,  male  or  female,  let  him  serve  us  in 
one  way  or  other.  Let  them  live  in  no  towns 
but  such  as  arc  appointed  for  them.  But  in 
these  let  them  ^o  about  with  their  goods  as 
they  please,  beiQg  as  the^  are  things  be- 
longing  to  ust  no  man  hindering  them.  And 
let  them  be  free  from  all  customs,  aiyi  tolls, 
and  wine-measurings,  for  they  are  our 
chatels ;  wherefore  we  enjoin  and  bid  you  de- 
fend and  maintain  them.  * 

The  purely  political  view  taken  of  the  Jews 
by  the  English  government  is  very  significant 
of  ihe  subordination  of  Church  to  State,  which 
is  so  dominant  a  feature  in  our  history.  Else- 
where  the  clergy  would  have  protested  against 
a  complete  recognition  and  systematization 
of  usury.  But  we  find  jDot  a  single  Anglkan 
council  touching  cither  on  this  or  on  the 
toleration  of  the  Synagogue  worship.  Regu- 
lations indeed  were  made  to  prevent  their 
coming  into  collision  with  the  people.  Their 
psalms  were  to  be  sung  "  in  a  low  voice  that 
no  Christian  might  be  scandalized^**  No  meat 
was  to  be  eaten  in  Lent  No  disputation  or 
detraction  from  the  Faith  was  to  be  tolerated. 
Till  Henry  11. 's  reign  London  was  the  only 
place  where  they  might  bury  'their  dead. 
These  rules  were  no  more  than  sufficient— 
sometimes  terribly  insufficient  for  the  pmrpose. 
A  fearful  proof  of  this  is  the  well-known 
massacre  of  York,— one  which  stands  out 
blackly  even  gn  the  gloomy  field  of  Jewish 
history,  and  which  is  so  true  a  sample  of  the 
terror  that  hung  fi*om  a  hair  over  their  heads 
firom  day  to  day ;  of  the  mixed  hatred,  fear, 
contempt  and  avarice,  that  heaped  and  gath- 
ered round  them  silently,  at  the  first  spark 
ready  to  explode. 

Henry  H.,  for  whatever  reason,  had  shown 
the  Jews  marked  favor.  •**  The  Lord  (says  a 
Jewish  writer)t  delivered  them  by  his  liand ; 
for  the  heart  of.  kings  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord;  and  he  took  not  from  them  from  a 
thread  even  to  a  shoe-latchet."    Such  favor 

*  These,  with  many  other  documents  relating  to 
the  Scaccarium  Juufdsmi,  are  to  be  found  in 
Madox*8  History  of  the  JExchequer,  The  Bosaian 
mercantile  serfs  oner  the  nearest  parallel. 

^  The  Chrtmiclet  of  Rabbi  Josef  ben  Joshua^  ben 
Sfdr,    Oriental  Translation  Socie^,  1886. 


was  fatal  On  King  Richard's  eoronatioo,  a 
Jew  mixing  in  the  crowd  that  pressed  on  dit 
threshold  of  the  hall  where  the  king  hell 
banquet  with  his ,  barons,  was  strudL  and 
jostled  by  the  crowd  for  his  insolence  in  dar* 
ing  to  be  seen  outside  his  door  on  such  a  day. 
It  was  instantly  spread  about,  and  it  wit 
gladly  believed,  that  the  king  himael^  in 
atonement  for  his  father's  criminal  conceaabnt 
to  the  infidels,  had  ordered  their  eztermint- 
tion.  They  were  chased  back  to  their  quarter 
by  the  rabble  of  London,  joined  sobn  by  tht 
citizens  of  London,  and  by  the  mass  of  spa^ 
tators  from  the  provinces.  From  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  sunset  of  a  suiih' 
mer  day  the*  roar  of  the  crowd  grew  loud  and 
louder.  But  Jewish  houses  were  etrongly 
built,  and  there  was  no  entrance  till  night 
came  and  unseen  hands  could  throw  fin 
upon  the  roofk  Then  the  flames  at  once  laid 
open  and  lighted  up  the  path  to  plunder.  AU 
but  a  very  few  had  to  choose  between  fire  and 
the  sword<(  yet  not  wholly  unavenged,  for  the 
fire  spread  fat  and  wide  through  Christiai 
streets,  and  the  swords  of  the  plnndereif 
were  oftbn  turned  against  themselTes.  Mean- 
while, fix)m  the  king's  banquet-hall  were  lent 
Ranulf  of  Glanville,  and  other  men  of  rank 
and  office :  but  the  crowd  were  long  before- 
they  saw  or  heard  them;  and  their  only 
answer  was  a  seomfUl  cry  to  go  back  whenet 
they  came,  and  that  speedily.  It  waa  h^ 
daylight  before  the  crowd  scattered  from  tiba 
smoking  embers,  satiated  and  pefectly  aecnrt 
firom  punishment.  ''Marked  by  sodi  ubp 
exampled  Providence  (says  the  chronicler) 
and  so  strengthening  to  Christian  oonfidenifl^ 
was  the  first  day  of  King  Richard's  reign." 

The  great  crusade  came ;  and  Richiffd,  be- 
fore starting,  laid  down  express  law  to  guard 
"  his  Jews  "  from  outrage ;  yet,  eren  befbit 
he  left  England,  firightful  massacres  had 
taken  place  at  Lincoln,  Stamford,  and  Lymw 
But  the  men  of  York  waited  till  the  king  was  ^ 
beyond  seas.  The  Jews  of  York  lived,  we 
are  told,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  in  splendid 
houses,  and  appeared  in  public  vrith  Uie  lus- 
ury  and  pomp  of  lungs.*  It  had  been  a  ter- 
rible thing  for  insolvent  debtors  to  fall  into 
their  hands.  A  body  of  armed  men,  noUes 
and  citizens  who  had  pawned  their  estates, 

*  "JEdificflverant  hi  medio  otvitatis  domos  ash* 

plissimas,  regalibus  coDferendas  palatiis; 

culta  fastuquo  psne  regie  proceacntefl^  et  duram 
in  eos,  quo*  usuris  onpresMrunt,  tyranmdem  ezer- 
centas.*^— TFO^tom  ofNewkarg. 
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crusaders  soon  to  he  out  of  reach  of  law  and 
within  reach  of  absolution,  slLacked  the  houM 
of  Benot,  (he  cliief  Jew  of  York,  with  crow- 
bars, plundered  it,  end  slew  hia  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Warned  in  lime,  five  hundred  flew  to 
York  Caatle,  carrying  their  gold  with  them : 
it  was  the  king's  gold,  they  cried ;  and  en- 
trance Has  granted.  All  who  were  left  be- 
hind were  massocred.  Soon  the  Warden  of 
the  Castle,  returning  from  ajaaraey, 
of  what  had  taken  place, 
trance ;  and  the  Jews,  either 
not  trusting  him,  refused  it.  He  complaioed 
to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff  shared  his  in- 
dignation, and  listened  to  the  outcries  of  the 
rioters.  It  was  treason  to  seize  the  royal 
easfle — treason  not  of  Christians,  but  of  Jew- 
ish dogs.  The  fetal  word  of  permission 
escapes  his  lips ;  in  a  moment  he  would  have 
recalled  it,  but  in  that  moment  armed  masses 
from  the  city  and  from  the  country  were 
thronging  to  the  castle.  But  armed  men 
not  their  only  leaders,  for  priests  had  joined 
'  their  ranks;  and  far  in  advance,  robed  in 
white,  strode  a  hermit  of  the  neighborhood, 
famed  for  zeal  and  holiness,  with  passionate 
voice  and  gesture  goading  them  to  the  onset. 
Every  morning,  for  the  si^e  lasted  sevBral 
days,  he  performed  mass,  and  reminded  his 
audience  that  they  were  doing  God's  work, 
and  sweeping  from  the  earth  the  rebeUio^s 
foes  of  Christ,  At  length,  in  his  foolhardy 
furj-,  blind  to  the  stones  that  were  showered 
from  the  wall^,  he  fell,  the  first  and  the  last  i 
for  battering-rams  had  now  been  igade,  and 
the  besiegers,  certain  of  victory,  spent  that 
night  in  merriment.  The  Jews  meanwhile 
were  pcr.shing  with  hunger ;  and '  as  they 
tat  down  that  evening,  silent  or  muttering 
prayers,  face  to  face  with  death,  an  old  rabbi 
who  had  come  from  beyond  the  seas  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  low  among  his  .brethren 
of  England,  who  received  him  as  a  prophet, 
spoke  thus: 

"  God.  to  whom  none  may  say,  Why  dost 
thou  so?  has  now  kid  it  befbre  us  to  die  for 
hia   law.     Death,   as   yc  see,  stands  at  the 


of  the  wicked  in  the  deep  shame  of  apostacy. 
Let  us,  then,  like  men,  choose  death ;  and 
death  not  at  the  hands  of  a  laughing  enemy, 
but  in  its  most  honorable  and  painless  shape 
— a  free  surrender  of  life  to  Uim  that  gave 
it.  Let  those  stand  apart  wboinll  not  follow 
my  counsel." 
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I  Many  stood  apart  {  many  were  biie  to 
their  name  and  faith :  they  set  fire  to  the 
cattle,  casting  their  splendid  eastern  robei 
into  the  flames,  hiding  such  wealth  as  cotild 
not  be  destroyed.  A  Jew  named  Jooea  than 
killed  bis  wiie  Amia  and  his  sons.  Then, 
when  all  the  women  and  children  had  fallen 
at  the  feet  of- their  husbands  and  brothers, 
and  the  last  and  boldest  of  them  had  turned 
his  hand  upon  himself,  the  wretches  who  weiv 
a&aid  to  die  appeared  on  the  walls  at  d^wn, 
shrinking  &om  the  flames  behbd  them,  told 
the  tale,  and  dropt  down  some  of  the  corpses 
in  prooC  "  These  wicked  men  (they  said) 
have  ended  their  wicked  lives  in  self-slaughter  i 
to  us  affliction  has  tatight  wisdom ;  we  long 
for  baptism,  and  for  the  faith  and  peace  of 
Christ"  Thc^.  crowd  pitied,  but.  Richard 
Malabeste  and  ibis  crew  were  not  to  ba 
cheated  of  their  pcej :  all  was  promised  if 
thpT*  woold  c^en  the  gat«s;  but  as  soon  as 
they  bad  crossed  the  threshold,  they  found 
tbeniselvea  hemmed  in  by  murderers.  ThoM 
proceeded  to  the  Minster,  wrested  from  the 
vergers  the  keys  of  the  Jewish  chest,  and 
burnt  the  dociunents  in  the  nave.  This'  dooa 
they  fled  as  soon  as  might  be,  some  to  Soot- 
land,  some  to  the  .  Cmsadea.  '  The  tale 
reached  Bichard  in  France  :  furious  at  the 
loss  of  revenues,  and  stirred,  I  believe,  by 
nobler  feeling  also,  he  ordered  William  des 
Longchamps  to  hold  a  court  of  inquiry  in 
the  eity.  Fines  were  laid  upon  the  wealthier 
citizens;  but  to  no  ungle  man  was  guilt 
brought  home.* 

Henry  HL  made  an  effort  to  convert  tha 
Jews.'  A  "  Domua  Conversorum,"  or  Refuge 
for  Cooverta,  was  built  in  "  Neue-streete  inter 
vetus  templum  et  novum."  Edward  L  for  a 
time  continued  these  efforts,  promising  con* 
verta  one  half  of  their  property,  and  even 
that  the  rest  should  be  applied  to  their  sup- 
port of  tbeir  poor.  But  it  was  probably  the 
jealousy  of  the  middle  classes  that  cut  short 
these  mild  measuree.'  In  1287  we  find  them 
imprisoned,  and  three  yeara  aJterwards  tar 
pelted.  The  honor  oMiavii^  readmitted  tl)em 
belongs,  to  CromwelL 

I  have  but  little  space  to  speak  of  tlie  Jews 
of  Germany,  whose  history  is  more  dreary 

*  This  nuTStive  is  toleti  from  William  ^f  Maw- 
burgh,  a  contemponuy,  uid  who,  if  not  on  evO' 
witness,  leeoia  to  have  C&ken  ^st  pains  to  amrfl 
St  accurats  detail.  Applauding  the  massaora  at 
London,  he  liitteily  repruachea  tboso  who  denied 
mercy  to  Jews  who  had  asked  for  baptism. 
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than  all,  more  continuously  marked  with 
blood.  Strong  central  power,  whether  of 
Church  or  State,  was,  we  have  seen;  the  Jews* 
best  hope.  But  in  Germany  no  such  central 
power  existed.  The  Empire,  for  the  longest 
periods  of  German  history,  was  but  a  name; 
and  when  the  emperors  were  strong,  their 
strength  was  wasted  against. Home  or  Lom- 
bardy.  From  the  Roman  Emperors, — from 
Theodoric,  from  Charlemagne,  from  the  Nor- 
man kings,  the  Jews,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
little  to  fear. 

The  popes  almost  invariably  protected 
them.  But  in  Germany  they  were  lefk  to  the 
covetous  and  jealous  caprice  of  the  city  cor- 
porations— to  the  stupid  ferocity  gf  the  feudal 
barons — to  the  inflammable  bigotry  of  a  mys- 
tic and  witch-ridden  peasantry.  The  names 
of  a  hundred  and  ninety-six  cities  are  re- 
corded as  havings  contained  Jews.  We  hear 
of  no  persecution  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
Their  religion  flourished;  rabbinical  schools 
were  set  iip ;  a  stately  synagogue  with  painted 
windows  was  built  at  Cologne,  and  the  cele- 
brated Kalonymos  of  Home  taught  amongst 
them  for  many  years. 

But  the  Crusades  came,  and  we  have  seen 
already  what  the.  Jews  had  to  expect  from 
Crusaders. 

'<In  that  season  (says  the  chronicler  of 
Trdves)  a  great  multitude,  both  men  and 
women,  from  every  land  and  nation,  went 
their  way  to  Jerusalem,  panting  with  their 
whole  heart  for  the  love  of  God  and  die 
Faith,  either  to  suffer  death,  or  to  trample  on 
the  necks  of  unbelievers.  Inflamed  with  this 
desire,  they  determine  first  of  all  to  visit  the 
Jews  in  the  cities  and  castles  where  they 
dwelt,  and  compel  them  to  believe  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  else  forthwith  to  put 
them  to  death.  And  when,  heated  with  this 
passion^  they  were  drawing  near  Treves,  the 
Jews  of  that  city,  knowing  what  would  be 
done  to  them,  took  their  children  and  thrust 
knives  into  their  bodies,  saying,  that  lest  they 
should  become  a  mockery  to  the  raffing  of 
the  Christians, — it  were  "better  to  send  tnem 
into  Abraham's  Jbosom.  And  some  of  their 
women,  climbing;  above  the  banks  of  the,  river 
and  filling  their  bosoms  with  stones,  threw 
themselves  hpadlong  into  the  deep.''  *' 

Imagine  this  to  have*  taken  place,  as  it 

probably  did,  in  every  great  city  of  Germany. 

In  Maycnce,  a  thousand  are  slain ;  in  Spires 

and  Worms,  the  bishop's  castle  opens  to  them 

and  is  besieged  by  the  crusaders : — 

*  n%$toria  TrevirensiSf  Dacherii  Sjficilegium,  voL 
ii.  p.  219. 


**  They  oppress  us  and  compass  us  about 
(says  the  poet  Kalonymus  of  Mavence),  they 
kill  and  sutughter  us,  but  all  the  ^ter  arewt 
bound  to  Thee.  *  That  we  may-  learn  thcv 
worship,  that  we  may  forget  the  Living  Godt 
therefore  they  strike  us ;  they  lay  snares  to 
catch  us,  that  we  may  turn  aside  from  Thee 
to  their  defilin?  waters  and  to  the  service  of 
Baal.  Our  noble  women  force  themselves  to 
offer  up  their . children  for  a  sacrifice;  oat 
fathers  slay  their  sons  and  spare  not  their 
own  life ;  to  glorify*  Thee,  the  only  God,  the 
young  and  beautiful  yield  themselves  to  death* 
**  Hear,  O  Israel ! "  cry  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride  vdth  their  last  breath — united  ill 
their  lives,  and  in  the  death  of  sacrifice  not 
divided," 

In  the  Second  Crusade,  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  came  forward  to  deliver  them : 

**  We  have  heard,  (he  writes  to  the  clem  • 
of  Eastern  France)  how  zeal  for  Gbd  bciH 
within  you,  and  we  rejoice  to  hear  it ;  but  the 
calmness  of  wisdom  must  not  be  wanting. 
The  Jews  are  not  to  be  persecuted,  are  not  to 
be  slaughtered,  are  not  even  to  be  banidied. 
Search  the  Scriptures ;  God  hath  showed  UM^  ' 
sayfl'the  Church  bv  the  mouth  of  the  PsaliB^ 
ist,  that  thou  shouldest  not  slay  them,  leet  at 
any  time  my  people  forget  They  are  living 
pillars  to  you,  representing  the  passion  of  the 
Lord.  They  bear  witness  to  our  redemption, 
whilst  they  pay  the  penalty  of  their  feeHbl 
guilt  Yet  in  the  evening  they  shall  be 
brought  home,  and  when  the  multitude  of  the 
nations  has  entered  in,  then  shall  all  Israel  be 
saved." 

He  proceeds  bitterly  to  reproach  Rudolf 

the  priest,  who  has  begun  the  outbreaks— 

• 

"  Art  thou  greater  (he  asks)  than  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  it  was  said,  Put  up 
thy  sword  into  thy  sheath?  Art  thou  he 
that  will  make  the  prophets  lie — ^that  will 
empty  the  treasures  of  the  mercy  of  Christ? 
Thou  art  as  thy  master,  who  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning — a-  liar,  and  the  father  of 
it." 

Jewish  annals  are  not  ungrateful  to  Ber*~ 
nard: — 

**  God  (says  Rabbi  Joseph)  sent  after  thie 
Bchal,  Bernard  fi*om  Clairvaux,  a  city  which 
is  in  Tzarphath  (France),  and  they  hearkeued 
imto  his  voice,  for  he  was  exalted  iii  their  eyes; 
and  they  returned  from  their  burning  wrath, 
and  ceased  to  do  evil  as  thev  had  devised 
And  he  took  no  ransom  of  Israel,  for  he 
spake  good  of  Israel  in  his  heart.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  compassion  of  the  Lord  . 
that  He  had  sent  this  priest,  there  would 
none  have  Remained  of  them.  Blessed  be 
he  that  ransometh  and  delivereth !    Amen.* 
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Monotonously  multiplying  the  scenes  of 
Treves  and  York  by  the  number  of  cities  in- 
habited by  Jews,  we  might  arrive  at  an  ade- 
quate view  of  the  extent  of  their  suflferings, 
were  it  not  that  such  monotony,  overstrain- 
ing our  pity,  defeated  its  object.  After  such 
explosions  edme  intermissions,  and  then  re-,, 
newed  onsets.  The  mania  of  persecution 
spread  through  the  Continent  like  an  epi- 
demic, suddenly  reached  its  height — sud- 
denly ceased.  Carefully  following  out  the 
slight  indications  of  the  local  German  chron- 
icles,, we  might  discern,  were  there  space  to 
do  so  here,  each  successive  wave  of  this  sea 
of  troubles,  and  the  particular  phase  of  pub- 
lic feeling  which  set  it  in  motion.  For  the 
Crusades  were  not  the  only  cause.  The  pas- 
sionate exaltation  of  the  crusaders  was  not 
so  dangerous  as  the  moral  and  religious 
panics  with  which  the  middle  ages  were  often 
shaken.  The  thirteenth  century  was  over- 
shadowed bv  the  terrible  advance  of  the 
Mongolian  race.  True  sons  of  Attila,  Zin- 
ghis  Khan  had  swept  Asia,  from  China  to 
the  Levant :  Batou  Khan  had  burnt  MoscoWi 
razed  the  cities  of  Poland,  and  was  holding 
either  bank  of  the  Hungarian  Danube.  It 
was  widely  believed — so  Matthew  Paris  tells 
us — that  the  Tartars  were  those  Jews  whom 
God  once  shut  up  in  the  Caspian  Mountains 
at  the  prayer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
that  they  were  conspiring  vrith  their  brethren 
of  Europe  to  take  revenge  on  Christendom.* 
•In  1320,  Southern  France  received  the 
shock  of  an  army  of  peasant  crusaders, 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  Pastoureaux. 
Unable  to  reach  Mahometans,  it  was  on  the 
Jews  that  tlieir  wrath  fell.  That  year,  or  the 
next,  came  a  frightiul  pestilence :  it  was  uni- 
versally believed,  and  we  find  it  asserted  in 
a  letter  of  the  King  of  France,  that  the 
Jews  had  kneaded  the  Sacramental  Wafer 
with  a  hellish  compound  of  poisonous  herbs, 
human  blood,  and  wine ;  with  this  they  had 
poisoned  tlie  springs.  Still  more  horrible, 
they  had  driven  their  lepers  into  the  streams, 
"  as  plain  facts  and  the  lawful  confession  of 
the  lepers  themselves  had  laid  bare."  Thus 
it  was  that  men  relieved  their  paroxysms  of 
pain  by  paroxysms  of  falsehood  and  cruelty. 
Again,  thirty  years  afterwards,  the  Black 
Death  swept  the  two  continents,  from  China 
to  Britain. 

♦  Matth.  Paris,  p.  664:  A.D.  1241, 
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<<  In  France,  (says  the  chronicler),  not  one 
man  in  three  survived.  {Jwine  and  cattle 
roamed  wild  and  dangerous  about  the  coun- 
try, and  this 'pestilence  seemed  to  many  to 
have  taken  rise  from  the  Jews  having  mixed 
poison  with  men's  meat  and  drink ;  and  thus 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews  was  caused,  for 
they  were  burnt  or  made  away  with  almost 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.*" 

So  the  storm  swept  on ;  and  we  can  but 
dimly  and  hurriedly  glance  at  the  varying 
shapes  of  death, — at  tlAt  Jew  of  Costnitz, 
who  had  bowed  his  bead  for  a  moment  to 
the  "  defiling  waters  "  of  baptism,  went  back 
to  his  house,  set  fire  to  it,  and  was  seen  at 
the  windows  shouting,  **  I  die  a  Jew !  "-^or 
at  those  wl^o  clustered,  ^n  Christmas  eve,  in 
the  wooden  huts  of  an  island  of  the  Ithine, 
and  burnt  themselves  alive, — or  at  the  Jews 
of  Strasburg,  whom  the  magistrates  shelter 
in  prison  :  the  town  is  in  uproar :  they  are 
forced  to  lay  down  their  office :  three  new 
magistrates  are  chosen  by  the  mob;  the 
prison  doors  are  opened  ;  and,  on  their  own 
Sabbath,  on  a  huge  scaffold  raised  in  their 
own  burial-ground,  eighteen  hundred  Jews 
were  burnt  together. 

"  How  long,  O  God !  how  long  P  "  is  the 
sad  unison  of  the  psalmists  of  that  time : — 

"  How  they  hewed  our  young  children  in 
pieces,  and  tore  yp  the  oodles  from  their 
graves  I  Wherefore,  should  the  people  say, 
Where  is  now  your  God  P 

"  Hovf  the  Iniquity  came  in  like  a  storm, 
and  trampled  under  foot  the  Holy  Writings  P 
Wherefore,  when  need  is  round  us,*faileth  us 
our  mighty  God  P 

"  How  the  swine  brake  in  like  a  consum- 
ing fire  to  slay  us !  Wherefore,  when  the 
wicked  man  swallows  up  right,  art  thou  si- 
lent, O  Israel's  God  ? 

'<How  the  lambs,  at  thy  command,  are* 
given  up  to  wolves  \ '  Why  do  we  stand  firm 
and  thou  seest  us  not,  O  all-seeing  God? 

"  How  bitter  is  our  bread,  and  our  life  is 
turned  to  call  1  Wherefore  callest  thou  not 
us  to  thyself,  O  God ! 

"  How  are  we  scattered  hither  and  thither 
and  despised!  AVlien  will  the  nights  end, 
the  nights  of  Thy  sleep,  O  Lord  God  ?  "  f 

We  must  •not  altogether  pass  by  the  Jews 
of  Spain.  Taking  up  the  thread  of  their  his- 
tory from  the  MooriJsh  Conquest,  we  find 
them,  as  we  should  expect,  honorably  treated 
by  the  Sarabens.    But  what  is  not  so  well 

*  Chronicon  Elvoactnt^.    (Pertz,  vol.  xii.)  an. 
1849. 
t  Zunz,  Synagoffok  Pouie^  pp.  268>9. 
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known  is,  that  high  as  their  position  was 
nnder  the  Saracen  power,  it  was  fkr  higher  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Christian  Spain.  It  was  at 
the  era  when  the  Christian  and  Arabian  cause 
\j  were  trembling  in  an  equal  balance,  that 
Jewish  culture  attained  its  fullest  and  richest 
bloom.  The  Catholic  princes  eagerly  wel-. 
corned  those  who  fled  to  their  cities  from  any 
Moorish  persecution ;  for  they  were  men  who 
.  f  might  be  spies  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  who 
brought  wealth  and  wisdom  to  their  own. 

To  thid  wise  toleration  the  kings  were  in- 
cited by  their  clergy,  and  the  clergy  by  the 
popes.  We  find,  in  a  letter  of  Alexander  11. 
to  the  bishops  of  Spain, — 

"  We  were  glad  to  hear  that  you  protected 
the  Jews  from  the  armies  which  were  over- 
throwing the  Saracens.  It  may  be  that  God 
has  mai'ked  out  for  salvation  those  whom 
foolish  ignorance  or  blind  avarice  lust  to 
slaughter.  It  is  right  to  fight  a^dnst  men 
who  persecute  Christians,  and  drive  them 
from  their  country  and  home ;  but  the  Jews 
are  ever^^where  ready  to  obey  your  rule ;  and 
as  the  blessed  Gregory  has  said,  it  is  most 
impious  to  slay  men  who,  for  their  fathers' 
sins,  are  spared  by  the  Divine  mercy  to  live  a 
life  of  exile  and  penitence." 

Schevet  Jehuda  tells  a  story  of  a  boy  named 
Josef  ben  Ephraim,  adopted  by  Alfonso  Vm. 
for  his  musical  talent,  who  became  at  last  his 
treasurer  and  chief  minister.     This  tide  of 


Josef  was  imprisoned  and  ultimately  put  to 


council,  it  met  with  all  but  universal  opposi- 
tion. "  It  had  been  the  constant  custom  of 
the  kings  of  Castile  to  protect,  nay,  to  love 
the  Jewish  race.  Such  policy  would  be  most 
•  fatal, — not  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  king  him- 
,  self."  They  were  subject  to  no  authority  but 
-  that  of  the  king,  whose  direct  interest  it  was 
to  protect  them  from  the  people.  They  had 
their  own  ci^-il  and  commercial  jurisdiction ; 
they  were  allowed  to  possess  landed  property; 
their  oath  was  taken  in  courts  of  justice. 
That  interest  was  only  at  25  per  cent  is  a 
siure  sign  of  its  comparative  security.  They 
filled  high  offices;  financial,  administrative, 
judicial  The  Jewish  mistress  of  Alfonso  X.. 
is  well  known ;  his  astronomical  tables,  the 
work  of  Je^^ish  astronomers,  were  an  impor- 
tant step  in .  the  early  history  of  modem 
science.  Such  was  their  position  frbm  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century. 


But,  as  the  triumph  of  Christiaiuty  tm 
the  Crescent  grew  sure -and  surery  and  ds 
need  of  befriending  the  Jewish  Mammon  Hm 
urgent— as  the  middle  classes  thiore,  nd 
were  able,  in  their  Cortes,  to  give  effect  Id 
the  long-stored  jealousy  of  commercial  riftk, 
— it  grew  more  and  more  difficult  lor  tht 
kings  to  shelter  the  Jews.  Alfonso's  miitrM 
was  killed^  with  the-approval  of  the  Charei^, 
in  his  own  palace ;  and,  aU  through  the  fcm^ 
teenth  century,  many  such  incidents  8ho|r  the 
gathering  tide  of  hatred.  In  1391»  the 
found  vent  in  such  a  wholesale  mj 
had  not  been  Been  in  Europe, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  headed  £b.e  ooNt 
in  person.  Of  7000  fiunilies  there,  but  3000 
were  left  .  In  Cordova,  Toledo,  and  umntf 
other  cities,  the  same  scenes  took  place. 

**  In  those  days  (says  Rabbi  Josef),  in  the 
days  of  Euf^eniuB  the  Pope,  the  destriictioM 
(baptisms)  mcreased  in  Sphard  (Spain),  and 
Israel  became  very  low.  For  there  arose  the 
priest  Friar  Vincent,  from  the  dty  of  Valencis, 
of  the  sect  of  Baal  Dominic,  against  the  Jewi, 
and  he  was  unto  them  a  Satan ;  and  sthred 
up  against  them  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  And  those  who  were  constraiiied 
to  be  baptised  became  numerous  in  the  land 
of  Sphard,  and  they  put  upon  them  a  maik 
of  distinction  unto  ihis  day." 

Two  hundred  thousand  converts  are  said 
to  have  been  made;  Friar  "^ncent  daimsd 


favor  turned :  an  anti-Jewish  party  is  formed ;  35,000  as  his  own  share.    And  with  tfaest 


\f*  New  Christians,"  as  they  were  significantly 


death.    But  when  a  general  measure  of  coa^  palled,  opens  a  strange  page  of  hiBtory»  end* 
fiscation  of  Jewish  property  was  proposed  in  ing  in  the  revival  of  the  Spanish  IdquisitioD. 


But  for  a  long  time  the  reality  or  the  utility 
of  these  conversions  was  believed  in.  Thost 
who  have  read  the  histories  of  Cathplio  mil' 
uons  from  Augustine  to  Xayier,  know  that  to 
the  Catholic  priest  the  organization  of  a 
Christian  society,  whatever  the  sincexitj  of 
its  individuals,  was  far  more  trusted  to  u  s 
first  step  than  the  slow  change  of.  heill 
wrought  in  sincere  converts  one  by  one.  Iliii 
the  Protestant  cannot  understand.  For,  from 
his  point  of  view,  the  individual  soul  is  all  m 
alL  But  in  Catholicism,  the  social  and  polity 
cal  aspect  is  far  more  important  than  the 
personal  The  Church  once  organizedi  tfas 
Catholic  trusts  to  .the  reactionary  power  of 
liturgies  'upon  the  nominal  worshipper — to 
the  powerful  infiuences  of  social  beliefl  **  The 
children  will  be  sincere,"  said  Gregory,  **  even 
if  the  fathers  are  not." 
The  experiment  of  conveniony  therefore^^ 
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tried  upon  the  Jews,  and  it  jutterly  and  totally 
failed.  In  the  first  place,  their  position  in 
Christian  society  was  a  source  of  continual  dis- 
cussion. "  If  we  admit  them  to  public  offices, 
TTe  have  gained  nothing,"  said  the  mercantile 
classes.  "  If  we  exclude  them,**  said  the 
clergy,  "what  motiTe  is  held  out  for  the  rest 
tojoin  us  ?  '^  But  as  a  religious  ei^periment, 
the  failure  was  even  more  coti^lete.  The 
fathers  were  nominal  converts,  and  nominal 
converts  the  children  continued  to  be.  Os- 
tentatiously they  attended  mass ;  but  in  their 
own  houses  their  Sabbatb  was  kept,  their 
ritual  was  read,  their  psalms  were  smig. 
Meantime,  intercourse  and  intermairiage 
with  Christians  .became^  more  fiitally  easy 
than  it  had  been  before.  Shunned  by  the 
middle  classes,  they  intermarried  with  the 
"  blue  blood  "  of  the  nobility,  they  entered 
the  priesthood,  and  ascended  the  highest 
steps  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Nay,  they 
became,  more  than  once  inquisitors^  and 
wielded  against  their  foes  with  cynical  hatred 
the  terrors  of  the  Holy  Office.  Of  the  In- 
quisition there  is  no  space  to  speak  here^r/ 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  "  New  ChristiqpB  ** 
were  the  chief  cause  of  its  institution,  and 
that  during  the  eighteen  years  that  Torque- 
mada  held  office,  ten  thoilsand  persons  were 
burnt  alive. 

But  two-thirds  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  had 
remained  unconverted ;  and  with  them  the 
Inquisition  had  nothing  to  do;  for  they  were 
under  special  laws  and  under  royal  protec- 
tion. But  Torquemada  had  not  forgotten 
them.  Working  on  the  pride  of  Ferdinand, 
on  the  conscience  of  Isabella,  he  persuaded 
them  to  sign  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Exile. 
They  were  to  leave  Spain  in  three  months. 
They  were  to  take  neither  silver  nor  gold 
with  them.  If  it  pleased  God  to  change 
their  hearts,  the  Church  would  most  willingly 
receive  them. 

Kuinous  hlike  to  banisher  and  banished, 
this  edict  had  co^t  a  struggle.  Isaac  Abar- 
benel,  wealthy,  learned,  high  in  royal  favor, 
rushed  into  the  queen's  audience<<;haml)er  on 

♦  The  extent  to  which  Judaism  had  spread 
among  the  upper  ranks  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  first  inquisitors,  Peter  Arbues, 
was  assassinated  by  a  conspiracv  formed  of  the 
chief  ofTicers  of  the  Arragonese  Government,  who 
were  .most  of  them,  according  to  Llorente,  of  Jew- 
ish blood  or  connections.  The  Inquisition,  how- 
ever, was  odious  oo  other  grounds,  as 'a  royalist 
institution,  like  our  Star  GtumiSMr.— See  Uorente's 
OitL  of  Jfiqumtion,       , 


hearing  what  till  then  had  been.carefully  oon* 
coaled  from  his  nation,  threw  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  doubtless  won  her  over  for  the  mo- 
ment To  Ferdinand  he  offered  30,000  ducati* 
But,  in  the  wayering  of  debate,  Torquemada 
appeared  suddenly.  ^  Judas,**  he  said,  "sold 
his  master  for  thirty  pieces.  Your  Mige*- 
ties,  it  seems,  want  thirty  thousand.  Here 
He  is ;  take  Him ;  and  what  <  ye  do,  do 
quickly ! "  Dashing  a  crudfiz  on  the  table, 
he  left  them.  The  omen  was  clear,  and  the 
die  was  cast 

To  the  Jews,  one  road  of  deliyerance  was 
still  left.  To  renounce  the  outward  garb  of 
their  religion,  never  again  to  pass  the  thres- 
hold of  a  synagogue,  never  to  chant  a  He- 
brew Hymn  nor  keep  a  Hebrew  Sabbath ;  to 
change  every  household  custom,  to  break  all 
the  rules  of  life,  dear  from  the  nursery  and 
clung  to  on  the  bed  of  death ;  to  repeat  a 
fklse  creed,  to  enter  an  idolatrous  temple,  to 
kneel  down  with  Ood's  enemies  ;-*thiB  road 
was  open,  though  treading  it  they  would 
have  trampled  on  their  fathers'  tombs.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  thousands  had  taken  that 
course ;  and  would  tell  them  that  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  laws  of  the  land  they  lived  inj  ■ 
abstinence  from  all  that  might  offend,  per- 
formance of  harmless  superstitions,  bowing 
down  for  a  season  in  the  house  of  Kimmon, 
that  this  was  a  course  plainly  marked  out  by 
Providence.  The  loss,  too,  that  they  would 
suffer  in  exile  was  immense ;  and  we  must 
estimate  this  loss  before  we  can  estimate  the 

• 

worth  of  those  who  chose  to  suffer. 

We  have  seen  the  Jews  of  France  leave  it 
enter  it,  leave  it  agam,  and  count  the  valup 
of  their  sojourn  at  exactly  the  price  at  which 
re-entrance  could  be  bought  It  was  a  mar- 
ket-stall, a  field  for  acquisition ;  but  it  was 
not  the  seat  of  Jewish  learning,  it  was  not 
the  resting-place  of  then:  fathers  for  many 
generations. 

Nqw,  Spain  was  something  more  to  them 
than. this.  It  was  no  foreign  soil,  passed  and 
repassed  with  the  indifference  of  a  stranger. 
They  had  lived  there  for  twelve  hundred 
years.  They  had  seen  the  Teutonic  forest- 
creeds  moulded  and  melted  into  the  new 
faith  of  Rome.  They"  had  seen  the  Ishmael- 
ite  sweep  that  faith  away.  By  him  they  had 
been  welcomed  as  brothers.  With  him  they 
had  lit  the  lamp  of  science  when  all  the  world 
was  darL    Then  they  had  seen  the  Groas 
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rise  from .  the  northern  mountains,  and  the 
Crescent  wane  and  wane  before  it  By  the 
kings  of  christian  Spain  their  worth  had  been 
acknowledged :  they  had  fostered  their 
trade;  they  had  called  them  to  their  cowi- 
oils;  they  had  befriended  and  loved  them. 
Persecution  and  jealousy  had  driven  many 
of  their  brethren  to  accept  another  creed ; 
but  the  new  Christians  were  Jews  still ;  they 
had  married  their  daughters  to  the  proudest 
nobles  of  a  race  where  the  peasant  was 
proud ;  and  not  a  duke  in  all  Spain  could  de- 
spise them  without  despising  his  own  mother's 
\y  blood.  Spain,  too,  was  the  land  where  Jew- 
ish wisdom  had  unfolded  and  blossomed. 
Their  physicians  and  their  astronomers  were 
the  first  in  Europe.  Their  poets  and  their 
philosophers  were  eminent  among  their  na- 
tion. The  psalms  of  Jehuda  Halevi  were 
sung  in  the  8}'nagogues  of  the  Hhine.  Aben 
Esra  hdd  eclipsed  the  fame  of  the  great 
Eastern  school  of  Pombeditha ;  above  all, 
Spain  claimed  the  son  of  Maimon,  the  great 
prophet  of  the  Exile,  famed  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Euphrates  as  the  second  Moses. 
Such,  besides  escape  from  utter  ruin,  were 
.  the  temptations  to  apostacy.  And  those  who 
issued  the  decree  fully  hoped  that  apostacy 
would  have  been, its  result.  Every  means 
was  taken.  *^  In  the  public  squares,  in  the 
synagogues,  Catholic  preachers  thundered 
forth  invective  agahist  the  Hebrew  heresy." 
They  might  thunder — they  were  not  heard. 

"  Come  (said  their,  priests  and  elders),  let 
us  strengthen  ourselves  in  our  faith  and  in 
the  teaching  of  our  God,  against  the  voice  of 
the  oppressor,  and  the  scorn  of  the  enemy. 
If  they  destroy  us — well;  if  they  will  let  us 
live — well :  but  we  will  not  depart  from  the 
Covenant,  neither  make  our  hearts  froward ; 
but  we  will  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  who  saved  our  fathers  from  Egypt, 
and  brought  them  through  the  lied  Sea."  * 

The  spirit  of  Mosas  and  of  Joshua  rested 
on  the  aged  rabbis,  and  their  words  prevailed. 
Few  in  number  and  bold  in  cowardice  were 
those  who  yielded.  They  made  ready  for 
this  second  Exodus  where  no  Canaan  glistened 
in  the  distance.  Forced  to  sell  their  posses- 
sions in  three  months,  forbidden  to  sell  them 
for  gold,  they  were  glad  to  exchange  large 
houses  or  estates  for  an  ass  or  mule,  or  for 
such  trifling  articles  of  travel  as  the  wish  to 
be  first  at  the  spoiling  might  induce  pur- 
chasers to  supply. 

*  Abarbenel. 


Eastward,  westyrard,  southward — ^to  Aftio^ 
to  Portugal,  to  Italy  and  the  Levant, — ^half  a 
million  Jews  went  forth.  Eighty  thoittand 
sought  shelter  in  Portugal,  but  did  not  ftod 
it.  Thousands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  hn- 
barians  of  Fez.  They  were  sold  for  slam; 
they  were  left  to  starve  on  desert  isles ;  their 
bodies,  yet  living,  were  ripped  open  ibr  tht 
hidden  gold : 

"  And  there  were  among  them  who  woe 
cast  into  the  islrs  of  the  sen,  a  Jew  and  Uf 
old  father,  fainting  from  hunger,  begging 
bread ;  and  ther^  was  none  to  break  unto 
him  in  a  strange  country.  And  the  nun 
went  and  sold  ms  little  son  for  bread,  to  re- 
store the  soul  of  the  old  man ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  his  father,  he  found  him  dead; 
and  he  rent  his  clothes.  And  he  went  bid 
to  the  baker  to  take  his  son ;  but  the  baker 
would  not  give  him  back ;  and  he  cried  out 
with  a  sore  and  bitter  'cry  for  his  aon,  bat 
there  was  none  to  deliver.  All  this  befel  u 
in  the  year  Rabbim  (for  the  sons  of  the  deso- 
late are  *  Many '),  yet  have  we  not  forgotten 
thee,  neither  nave  we  dealt  falsely  in  t^ 
covenant.  Hasten  to  help  us,  0  Lord !  Fu 
thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day ;  we  aif 
counted  as  sheep  appointed  for  the  slaughter. 
Make  haste  to  neip  us,  O  God  of  our  saha- 
tion."  • 

Or  listen  to  the  chronicler  of  Genoa,  who 
saw  them  as  they  drifted  eastward : 

"  This  expulsion  (he  says)  seemed  to  mt 
at  first  a  praiseworthy  act,  done  in  the  came 
and  for  the  honor  of  God.  Yet,  when  we 
remember  that  they  were  not  brute  beasU 
after  all,  but  men  made  by  God,  sureh  it 
must  be  owned  that  some  little  cruelty /aK- 
quantulum  crudelitatis)  was  shown.  Tbeir 
woes  were  very  piteous  to  see.  The  fint 
who  starved  were  the  infants  at  the  breast ; 
then  the  mothers,  carrying4heir  dead  chfldreD 
till  they  fell  down  and  died  with  them.  Many 
perished  of  cold  and  of  squalor.  Unused  to 
the  sea,  countless  numbers  died  from  dck- 
ness;  many  were*drowned  by  the  sailors  for 
their  wealth  ;  the  poor,  who  could  not  other- 
wise pay  their  passage,  sold  their  children. 
Lean,  pale,  with  eyes  deep-sunkea,  like 
ghosts  from  the  dead,  hardly  mo\ing  enough 
to  show  that  they  were  alive,  they  came  into 
our  city,  to  find  shelter  for  three  aaya;  for  our 
ancient  laws  forbade  a  longer  stay.  Yet  foft 
the  repair  of  their  sliips,  and  K>r  health^ 
sake,  a  short  respite  was  eranted.  They 
were  allowed  to  live  on  the  Mole,  while  ther 
made  ready  for  their  long  voyage  eastward 
Thus  the  winter  passed,  and  many  of  tliem 
died.  The  spring  came,  and  ulcers  broke  out 
that  had  been  hitherto  kept  under  by  the 

*  Rabbi  Jotefl 
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cold ;  and  all  that  year  there  was  a  plague  in 
the  city."  • 

Twice  had  Spain,  in  the  sacred  pride  of 
creed,  hurled  against  the  Jews  the  terrors  of 
the  Church  and  State ;  and  twice  }^y  own 
head  bore  a  strong  recoil  of  retributive  disas- 
ter. If  the  Jews  were  a  cancer  in  the  life  of 
Spain,  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. If  they  were  not — if  to  have  signed 
the  Edict  of  Exile  was  no  spiritual  sacrifice, 
to  be  tested  and  approved  by  a  superhuman 
judge  of  right,  but  rather  the  foul  cowardice 
of  baneful  superstition,  siure  and  deadly  has 
been  the  punishment  Not  the  less  sure  that 
it  did  not  fall  at  once.  Motion  continues 
when  the  moving  force  is  dead;  and  the 
struggling,  painful,  heroic  life  of  medieval 
Spain  was  still  to  bear  its  fruit  in  the  splen- 
did age  of  Ferdinand,  of  Charles,  and  of 
Philip ;  but  the  mainspring  of  her  commerce 
was  broken ;  and  undazzled  students  of  her 
history  can  point  behind  Italian  victories  and 
Mexican  gold  to  the  deepening  fester  of  a 
long  decay. 

Thus  the  Jews  lived  in  Europe.    Amidst 

the    young    nations    revdling    in    life    and 

strength,  clothed  in. a  religion  that  satisfied 

their  high  imperfect  cravings,  intruded   this 

worn,   aged  stranger,  telling  of  an    older 

creed.    The  parent  returning  to  life  and  to 

his  hearth,  found  himself  forgotten  and  his 

place  filled, — 

•<  He  crawled  in  the  beam,  like  a  pale  lost 
dream. 
That  the  noonday  glare  is  shaming.'* 

The  swift  fierce  tide  of  progress  sweeping  by 
him — the  falling  empire,  the  barbarian  king- 
doms, the  efflorescence  of  chivalry,  the  upris- 
ing of  cities  and  cathedrals,  the  subtle  bab- 
bling of  the  schoolmen,  the  hydra-headed 
growth  of  heresy, — were  all  hateful  unrealities 
to  him — were  as  the  confused  voices  of  the 
night,  as  the  bewilderment  of  a  dreary  page- 
ant. He  had  seen  the  birth  of  the  European 
nations.  He  had  stood  by  when  Paris  and 
London  were  built.  The  Catholic  Church 
grew  and  crumbled,  and  Huss  and  Luther 
sdunded  the  trumpet  of  its  doom,  and  the 
Jew  changed  not.  The  Eternal  Wanderer 
trod  from  city  to  city,  firom  century  to  cen- 
tur}',  with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his  brow, 
with  a  life  that  could  not  be  touched,  with  no 
hope  of  death. 

*  Bartolomneus  Senerega  de  Bebos  Genuessi- 
bus;  Muritori,  vol.  xxiv. 
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Yet  not  without  hope  of  national  recon- 
struction. So  their  own  prophets  sung ;  and 
such,  I  believe,  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
firom  the  analogies  of  history.  It  has  been 
said  that  Christian  nations  never  die;  that 
material  power  may  pass  away  from  them ; 
that  subjection  to  a  foreign  sword  or  civil  dis- 
cord, or  the  decay  of  faith  and  loosening  of 
law,  with  all  the  other  ills  that  nations  are 
heirs  to,  may  overwhelm  them  with  a  spiritual 
torpor  that  shall  make  their  history  a  blank 
for  centuries;  and  yet  that  they  shall  rise 
again.  England  was  not  robbed  of  her  Saxon 
character  by  the  Conquest;  France  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  her  numbers  halved  by 
pestilence,  lacerated  by  English  and  Burgun- 
dian  wars,  rose  up  to  found  her  grand  mon- 
archy; Germany  survived  the  massacres  of 
the  thirty  years.  Such  historical  facts  have 
been  applied  to  judgments  of  the  future. 
There  are  few  who  doubt  that  Italy  is  destined 
soon  to  be  rid  of  foreign  domination,  and  to 
resume  her  place  amongst  the  nations ;  nor 
does  her  corrupt  government,  her  decayed 
faith,  and  an  utter  suspension  of  activity  that 
has  lasted  for  two  centuries,  preclude  Spain 
fh)m  the  same  sure  hopes. 

But  this  attribute  of  permanence  is  not  to 
be  restricted  to  Christian  nations.  The  old 
Roman  stock,  for  instance,  has  never  per- 
ished. Italian  antiquaries  will  show  us  village 
festivals,  agricultural  tenures,  municipal  cus- 
toms, that  were  old  in  Cicero's  time.  The 
language  of  ancient  Italy  still  lives,  if  not  in 
its  literary  form,  yet  in  what  is  of  far  higher 
significance — in  its  popular  dialect.  Dante 
looked  upon  Virgil  as  a  fellow-citizen.  And 
the  more  carefully  the  documents  of  mediseval 
Italy  are  studied,  the  clearer  does  the  con- 
tinuity become  between  the  republics  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  the  colonies  and  municipalities  of 
the  empire. 

The  war  of  Grecian  independence  proclaims 
the  same  truth.  Classical  purism  had  made 
us  forget  that  Greek,  since  Homer,  has  al- 
ways been  a  spoken  language ;  that  the  catena 
of  authors  is  unbroken  from  the  first  Olympiad 
to  the  present  day;  and  that  all  the  vices  and 
many  of  the  virtues  characteristic  of  the  old 
Hellenic  race  grow  still  on  the  same  Hellenic 
soil.  All  really  great  nations  seem  endowed 
with  this  privilege  of  immortality.  Having 
on^  borne  an  important  part  in  the  historical 
evolution  of  society,  they  cannot  decom|X)«e, 
like  African  or  American  tribes,  into  mere 
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subsoil  for  succeeding  races.  It  is  not  merely 
that  they  hand  ilown  to  posterity  the  products 
of  their  mental  and  material  toil,  their  cul- 
tivated fields,  their  alphabet,  and  their  poetry, 
— ^this  nations  of  inferior  worth  can  do ;  but 
they  visibly  maintain  their  place  before  pos- 
terity, degraded,  it  may  be,  but  not  deprived 
of  birthright  and  holding  still  the  germ  of 
national  reconstruction.  No  better  example 
of  this  truth  is  to  be  found  than  the  existence 
of  the  Jewish  race  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
For  it  is  not  an  exception,  as  some  have 
thought,  to  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
humanity :  rather  it  is  a  well-developed  case 
of  their  fulfilment.  We  are  apt  to  strain  the 
comparison  between  men  and  nations,  and  to 
take  for  granted  that  as  the  one  so  the  other 
must  have  their  appointed  periods  of  decay 
and  death.  But  perhaps  this  view  would  be 
altogether  modified  by  a  truer  analysis  of  the 
social  forces  which  act  upon  and  which  con- 
stitute a  nation.  These  co-operating  influ- 
ences are  of  two  kinds.  There  is,  first,  the  co- 
operation of  the  actions  and  interests  of  all 
the  living  beings  who  at  any  given  moment 
compose  that  nation ;  binding  man  to  man, 
family  to  family,  and  co-ordinating  private 
and  selfish  efforts  to  one  social  purpose. 
This  contrat  social,  whether  instinctive  or 
voluntary,  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  whole.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in 
this  case,  any  external  shock,  any  intestine 
war^  by.  shattering  this  union  for  a  moment, 
would  shatter  it  forever.  The  molecules 
would  have  no  more  reason  for  reuniting  in 
the  same  combination,  than  for  agglutinating 
themselves  to  any  other  existing  society.  We 
must  search  further  than  contemporary  asso- 
ciation for  the  cause  of  national  consistency. 
There  is  another  kind  of  co-operation, — ^that 
of  the  present  with  all  the  past  generations 
to  whom  is  due,  not  life  only,  and  the  arts 
and  luxuries  of  Kfe,  but  opinion,  character, 
faith,  and  law.  01  nXeioveg,  was  the  strange 
and  significant  name  by  which  the  Greeks 
called  the  dead;  the  majority — a  majority 
which  carries  all  before  it,  which  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  Each  century  is  the 
product  of  the  combined  past  centuries. 
The  formative  influence  of  the  past  upon 
each  generation  that  follows  is  a  force  which 
is  as  actual  and  real  as  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion ;  it  follows. that,  as  time  grows  older,  it 
augments  with  accelerating  ratio.  Every 
being  that  in  the  past  millennia  has  been 


gifted  with  a  human  soul,  lives  and  wozks 
yet  in  restless  activity,  an  unseen  yet  ever- 
present  actor  on  this  mundane  stage.  The 
toil9  of  the  past,  its  conquests,  its  creeds,  its 
philosophies,  endow  each  present  time  with 
the  splendor  of  a  royal  heritage,  and  guide 
it  with  the  stringency  of  a  fore-ordaming 
fate.  It  is  from  considerations  like  these 
that  we  may  hope  partly  to  understand  the 
gradual  formation  and  the  marvellous  stabil- 
ity of  national  character.  And  it  follows  that 
such  character  vrill  be  the  more  stable,  the 
higher  the  part  that  nation  has  had  to  play 
in  the  world's  history.  Vast  material  powexf 
whether  of  conquest  as  the  Saracen,  or  of 
commerce  as  the  Carthaginian,  territorial 
sway  that  the  sun  never  sets  on, — the  nation 
that  has  these  holds  the  balance  of  power 
for  the  time.  But  great  men,  great  actions,' 
a  social  and  personal  life  founded  on  and 
bound  together  by  deep  religious  feeling, 
these  alone  form  that  hereditary  mould,  that 
family  likeness,  that  congenital  cast  of  dispo* 
sition,  which  grows  strong  with  time,  which 
stands  the  assaults  of  oppression,  of  e^e,  of 
moral  degradation,  and  which  holds  in  re- 
serve (all  the  while)  the  germ  of  national 
new  birth. 

Yet  the  Jewish  case,  I  shall  be  told,  difiers 
from  other  cases.  They  have  been  exiles, 
and  not  only  exiles,  but  wanderers.  They 
have  been  tied  to  no  common  soil,  and  yet 
they  have  kept  their  language  and  fiuth. 
They  have  been  patriots  without  a  patria. 
Some  have  compared  the  gipsies,  who  have 
been  wanderers  now  for  five  centuries, — some 
have  thought,  that  medisBval  Greece,  deluged 
vrith  invasion  many  times  a  century,  sustained 
as  hard  a  trial  But  the  diflerence  between 
these  cases  and  the  cdse  of  the  Jews  is  consid- 
erable, though  it  is  a  diflerence  of  degree 
merely,  and  not  of  kind.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
plained, however,  far  more  adequately  by 
the  social  and  historical  influences  just  now 
indicated,  than  by  an  appeal  to  the  external 
forces  of  soil  and  climate.  That  spirit  of 
isolation  which  was  at  first  forced  upon  them 
from  without  as  a  religious  duty,  at  last  spon- 
taneously evolved  itself  as  the  most  salient 
mark  of  the  national  character.  If  We  weie 
to  rank  races  according  to  their  sympathetic 
power,  their  capacity  for  assimilation  of  infe- 
rior types,  or  for  acceptance  of  what  is  supe- 
rior, the  Jew  would  stand,  perhaps,  lowest  on 
the  scale.    The  Roman  could  con^eri  and 
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could  assimilate  what  he  conquered;  the 
Gaul  and  Goth  could  recognize  their  superiori 
and  be  ])roud  of  the  Homan  name  and 
tongue.  But  the  Jew  could  neither  spread 
civilization  nor  receive  it.  Yet  that  very  in- 
capacity gave  him  strength.  Proud  he  was ; 
not  like  the  Greek — vain  ;  but  his  pride  was 
not  that  of  the  Roman  sitting  on  the  world's 
tlirone ;  nor  was  it  the  pride  of  intellect,  nor 
yet  the  fiery-tempered  honor  of  the  feudal 
cavalier.  It  was  a  profoundly  egotistic  and 
sectarian  feeling.  A  Volscian  war  breathed 
civil  peace  within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  but  the 
factions  of  Eleazar,  John,  and  Simcm,  raged 
as  fierce  as  ever  when  the  siege-towers  of 
Titus  had  shattered  their  inmost  wall.  Their 
history,  from  Moses  downwards,  tells  of  stiflf- 
necked  rebellion,  of  fatal  incapacity  for  obe- 
dience. Theirs  was  a  granitic  temperamenti 
fetched  from  volcanic  depths ;  and  it  issued 
from  the  hottest  fire  of  persecution  more  in- 
tractable and  adamantine  than  before. 

Of  the  exclusive  favor  of  Jehovah  the  Jew 
never  doubted.  The  facts  of  history  wer« 
interpreted  into  concord  with  Judaism.  The 
Roman  nation  was  traceable,  by  direct  de- 
scent, to  Esau.  Ishmael  was,  of  course,  the 
synonym e  for  Mahomet ;  and  Christendom  is 
rarely  called  by  any  other  name  than  Edom.* 
It  was  for  their  sins  and  for  thtir  ultimate 
salvation  that  these  old  enemies  were  still 
permitted  to  plague  them ;  and,  though  the 
temple  were  destroyed,  and  the  elaborate 
series  of  sacrifices  neglected,  yet  that,  they 
would  say,  had  been  the  case  in  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  lie,  to  whom  a  thousand 
years  were  as  one  day,  would  pardon  the  in- 
evitable default,  whether  for  seventy  years  or 
for  seven  thousand.  Yet,  twice  in  the  year, 
two  feasts  of  less  cumbrous  ceremonies  have 
been  always  held.  The  feast  of  Purim  still 
fosters  national  hopes ;  the  solemn  'day  of 
the  Atonement  still  calls  back  their  national 
relationship  to  Jehovah. 

We  must  not  altogether  pass  by  their  in- 
tellectual exertions  during  the  middle  ages. 
They  rivalled  the  schoolmen  in  metaphysics ; 
they  surpassed  all  but  the  Arabs  in  science. 
Without  belie\ing  that  twelve  thousand  stu- 
dents filled  the  Jewish  schools  at  Toledo,!  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  Jews  of  that 
city  in  the  thirteenth  century  could  boast  of 
more  astronomers  than  were  to  be  found  in 

*Abarbenel,  guoted  in  Basnage,  vi.  6, 1, 
t  Depping,  Iiistoipc  de»  Juifs^  p.  848. 
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the  rest  of.  Europe ;  and  the  astronomical 
tables  which  they  compiled  for  Alfonso  prove 
that  these  studies  were  not  mere  astrological 
daydreams.  Medicine  was  their  other  £°ivop- 
ite  pursuit  The  Jews  of  Spain  and  Provence 
supplied  physicians  to  all  the  European 
courts,  and  to  not  a  few  of  the  popes. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  their 
metaphysical  writings,  it  is  enough  to  point 
out  their  two  distinct  lines  of  thought  There 
was  a  system  of  orthodox  scholastic  theology. 
There  was  a  system  of  pantheism  that  veiled 
itself  under  theological  terms.  The  first  was 
introduced  into  Spain  in  the  tenth  century, 
firom  the  great  Oriental  school  of  Pombeditha; 
it  culminated  in  Maimonides,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  centisry.  The  second 
was  the  Cabbala,  a  system  of  theosophic 
pantheism  which,  from  its  influence  over  the 
hermetics  and  mystics  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tmry,  must  not  be  passed  imnoticed.  Pico  di 
Mirandola,  Reuchlin,  Postel,  More,  John 
Baptist  Ilelmont,  were  Cabbalistic  students. 
Of  the  vast  mass  of  Cabbalistic  writings,  two 
books,  the  Zophar  and  the  letzirah,  are  the 
kernel;  and  these  books  are  believed  by 
Franck,*  the  most  recent  and  most  critical 
writer  on  the  subject,  to  have  been  compiled 
about  the  Christian  era,  from  the  writings  of 
a  school  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Captivity, 
had  drawn  its  inspirations  from  the  Zend- 
Avesta.  Certain  it  is  that,  under  the  modest 
guise  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  veiled  often  by  monstrous  allegories,  is 
to  be  found  a  spiritualistic  system  singularly 
like  that  attributed  to  Zoroaster.f  That  God, 
as  an  all-pervading  Spirit,  is  the  prime  and 
only  true  Substance;  that  of  the  eternal 
activity  of  such  a  spirit,  the  whole  scale  of 
being  is  the  emanation ;  that  matter  is  a 
lower  form  of  mind ;  that  evil  is  a  lower  form 
of  good ;  that  matter  and  evil  are  connected, 
as  the  lowest  step,  the  shadow,  the  "  outer 
husk  or  rind  *'  (cortex)  of  existence ; — such 
was  the  Cabbalistic  solution,  not  widely  dif- 
ferent, periiaps,  from  that  of  modern  panthe- 
ists, of  the  hopeless  problems  of  creation  and 
of  moral  eviL 

But,  after  all,  if  we  would  find  the  full  out- . 

*  La  CabbaU ;  ou.  La  PhUotoj^  BeUgieuse  de$ 
Eebreux ;  par  Ad.  Franck.    Paris,  1848. 

t  Brucher  says : — "  Pone  pro  Mithra,  Ensoph ; 
pro  Oromasde,  Adam  Kasmon;  pro  Ahrimano, 
Klippoth;  et  confer  de  ntrisque  philosophemata 
Zoroastris  una  et  Gabbalistica,  et  mana  palpabis 
nnde  Jad»i  h»c  haiuerint"    (ii.  1088.) 
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pouring  of  their  inner  spirituaJt  life  during 
these  times  of  sorrow,  we  must  «eek  for  it  in 
the  psahnody  of  their  synagogues.  It  was 
not  till  many  centuries  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem that  poetry  or  music  entered  into  their 
services.'  A  long  extempore  prayer,  with  a 
few  ejaculatory  responses,  was  the  simple 
liturgy.  Gradually  these  prayers  fell  into 
parts  and  proportions  unconsciously  estab- 
lished ;  at  last  sound  asserted  her  sway,  and 
rhymed  hymns  are  found  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century.  The  interweaving  of  Bible 
verses  was  of  course  an  essential  ingredient 
in  these  hymns,  chanted  often  extempore  by 
the  leader  of  the  service.  At  the  close  of  the 
stanza,  the  expectant  ear  of  the  assembly 
was  half  surprised,  half  charmed  by  some 
passage  of  warning  or  promise  given  to  their 
fathers  2000  years  ago;  and  the  strong  full 
key-note  summed  and  blended  into  one  the 
varying  emotions  of  the  verse— pity  and  ex- 
ultation, devotion  and  sullen  hate. 

These  poems  are  full  of  sublime  pictures 
of  outward  nature  which  recall,  and  that  not 
by  mere  plagiarism,  Isaiah,  Job,  and  David. 
No  Christian  poet  could  ever  realize,  as  the 
Jew  realized,  the  beauty  and  the  terror  of 
nature  to  be  the  visible  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  God : 

<*  To  Him  sing  the  lipe  of  all  creatures.  • 

From  above  and  firom  beneath  has  His  glory 
sounded. 

The  earth  cries.  There  is  none  but  Thee; 

And  the  heavens,  That  Thou  alone  art  Holy ! 

Majesty  issues  from  tHb  deep,  and  harmony 
from  the  stars; 

The  day  sends  forth  speech,  and  the  night 
singing; 

The  fire  declares  His  name;  the  woods  utter 
melody; 

The  wild  beasts  tell  of  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  God.'* 


These  poems  are  full  also  of  what  so 
strongly  marks  Jewish  poetry  from  the  poetry 
of  other  ancient  nations— of  the  personal  ex- 
periences, struggles,  and  aapirations  of  the 
soul. 

Of  more  public  and  stirring  themee  there 
was  no  want  If  the  few  simple  tales  of  his 
heroic  houses  were  enough  for  the  Athenian 
dramatist,  the  Hebrew  poet  dealt  with  a  tale 
of  more  absorbing  interest — ^with  the  ever- 
present  facts  of  his  own  national  destiny. 
Poetry  for  the  Jews  was  no  spectacle,  no 
amusement  of  the  fancy,  no  splendid  structure 
of  the  imagination; — ^itwas  the  simple  outbunt 
of  national  hope  and  passion.  The  compass 
of  their  tones  ranged  from  transcendental 
reverence  to  fiendish  hate.  They  sang  of  the 
certain  doom  of  the  oppressor ;  and  it  light- 
ened the  miseries  of  time,  to  know  that  their 
revenge  would  be  co-equal  with  eternity. 
They  sang  of  aged  teachers  of  the  law,  who 
had  sealed  a  holy  life  and  saved  it  from  the 
**  defiling  waters  ^  by  a  self-offered  sacrifice. 
They  sang  of  mothers  who  had  slain  their 
children — of  children,  **  young  rose-blossoms 
chosen  by  the  Lord  from  his  garden,"  who 
had  prayed  for  death,  lest  they  should  be 
tempted  to  betray  their  faith ;  and  this  time 
they  sang  joyfully,  for  every  life  thus  shed 
stored  up  forgiveness  for  themselves,  and  ven- 
geance for  their  foes.  They  sang  the  sublime 
unity  of  their  God,  and  the  wonders  that  He 
had  done  tor  them ;  for  they  knew  themselves 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  one  spot  in 
God's  lost  creation  where  He  had  deigned  to 
set  His  foot ;  children  in  a  strange  unholv 
land,  for  whom  their  Father  feared  the  poi- 
sonous air  of  friendship  and  prosperity; 
driven  hither  and  thither,  but  floating  in  the 
sole  ark  of  God,  on  the  gloomy  sea  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  J.  H.  B. 


A  Sfider-Takk. — A  spider-tank  is  the  last 
novelty,  and  likely  to  be  the  most  popular  one 
introduced.  It  shoald  be  famished  with  a  per- 
forated glazed  top,  and  be  not  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  inches  high,  formed  upon  a  square  base 
of  some  six  or  more  inches.  The  one  we  have, 
says  a  correspondent  of  a  contemporary,  con- 
tains three  dozen  spiders,  acting,  like  a  body  of 
ants,  or  like  a  hive  of  bees,  under  a  chosen 
ruler,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  nest  and  the 
formation  of  the  web  have  been  the  work  of  the 
most  perfect  subdivision  of  labor,  each  individ- 
ual spider  performing  its  allotted  task,  without 
interfering  with  that  of  its  neighbor.  The 
Argyroneta  Aquatica,  the  diving  water-spider, 
when  isolated  from  its  companions,  builds  a 
oup-like  nest  close  to  the  top  of  the  ifftter^  and 


the  membrane  which  surrounds  the  body  being 
transparent,  when  inflated  with  air,  asaames 
the  appearance  of  a  gUttering  metallic  sub- 
stance. So  charged,  the  spider  desends  to  the 
bottom  in  search  of  prey,  but  frequently  is 
itself  devoured  by  fish  before  it  reaches  its  des- 
tination. To  guard  against  this,  nature  has 
taught  it  that  unity  is  strength,  and  when 
acting  together  in  a  body,  the  web  is  so  strong, 
and  of  such  dimensions,  that  fish  themselves 
are  entrapped,  and  become  food  for  the  cok>nT. 
The  immense  activity  of  the  spider,  oontinnalqr 
ascending  and  descending,  glittering  and  bright 
in  its  airy  drees,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  amos- 
ing  additions  to  the  vivarium,  and  the  spider- 
tank  guards  it  from  the  danger  to  which  it  if 
subject  if  placed  irithin  the  general  aqnarinm. 
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A  WET  DAY  AT  BRIOHTON. 

When  London's  growing  dark  and  dull;  the  at- 
mosphere, with  vapor  rife. 

So  heavily  consistent  you  might  out  it  with  a 
paper  knife; 

When   the  mental  air's  eo  thick  it  sinks  the 
spirits  down  to  noodledom; 

And  Rotten  Row  is  a  morass,  Belgravia  a  Boo- 
dledom ; 

When  the  head  is  heavy,  the  pulse  is  low,  and 
at  "  mujygy  "  the  thermometer; 

And  the  only  thing  that's  lively  is  the  hand  of 
the  barometer  : 

When  for  ball  or  dinner,  vainly ,  your  acquaint- 
ances you  beat  about; 

And  the  lamplighter  and  linkman  are  the  only 
men  you  meet  about; 

Defiantly  you  rush  away,  and  take  the  train  to 
Brighton^  in 

The  hope,  by  change  of  scene  and  air,  the  in- 
tellects of  lightening! 

Bow!  wow!  wow! 

At  first  you  vote  the  place  a  bore,  because  you 

haven't  got  about 
Your  room  a  hundred  useless  things  you  do 

not  care  a  jot  about; 
And  it  isn't  for  a  day  or  two  you  manage  to 

think  of  it  less; 
You  want  the  bustle  of  the  town  you  had  pro- 
nounced so  profitless, 
Till,   ceasing,  by  degrees,  to  miss  each  habit, 

aim,  and  haunt  of  you. 
You  give  up  wondering  how  the  world  at  home 

gets  on  for  want  of  you; 
And,  imitating  folks  around,  resolve  to  make 

the  best  of  'em, 
Bec6me  soon  as  industriously  idle  as  the  rest  of 

'em; 
And   to   one  thought  devote  yourself— you'll 

scarcely  be  too  bright  for  it — 
What'll  you  have  for  dinner,  and,  how  best,  to 

get  an  appetite  for  it! 

Bow!  wow!  ifrow! 

Then  out  you'll  stroll  to  see  if  there  is  anyone 

you  know,  about — 
You  don't  care  who — you  only  want  some  one 

with  whom  to  go  about; 
And  chat  with  those  amphibious  men  who  want 

to  go  to  sea  with  you — 
A  proposal  you  dissent  from,  for  you  know  it 

won't  agree  with  you; 
You  get  your  toes  run  over  by  Bath  chairs,  un- 
til you  frown  again, 
And  wish  that  man  you  owe  a  bill  to  would  go 

back  to  town  again ; 
On  the  tailors  of  the  men  you  meet  enjoy  a  quiet 

criticis 
-m;  Or  listen  to  the  nursemaids' objurations  of 

their  7nissiscs; 
And  conclude  with  a  conclusion, that  you  won't 

l)e  long  a  coming  to. 
That  Ladies'  faces  do  exist  that  Hats  are  not 

becoming  to! 

Bow!  wow!  wow! 


Then  you  fancy  that  at  breakfast  you're  begin- 
ning to  be  great,  to-day; 

And  ask  the  waiter  why  on  earth  the  Timet 
should  be  so  late  to-day; 

Then  take  a  canter  on  the  Downs,  on  horse- 
back if  so  be  you  dare— 

You  may  do  it,  for  there's  room  enough  for  no- 
body to  see  you  there — 

Then  shudder  at  the  gale,  at  night,  that  makes 
some  sad  hearts  weep  again, 

And  sympathetically  sigh — ^and  turn — and  go  to 
sleep  again! 

All  these  are  merely  things  of  coarse!  In  these, 
there^s  nothing  new  to  as; 

It's  merely  change  of  scene  an(^life;  and  mach 
good  may  it  do  to  us! 

But  there's  something  else,  I  think,  that  we 
must  all  agree  together  to, 

Althoagh  we  bring  our  weeds  from  town,  we 
needn't  bring  its  weather  too. 

Bow!  wow!  wow! 

— Chambers*  Journal  Alfred  Watts. 


THE  SWEET-SEDGE. 

BT  THE  LATE  MAJOB  CALDEB  CAMPBELL. 

[**  In  former  days,  the  sweet-sedge  {Acorue 
calamus)  was  used  in  the  garlands  hung  in 
churches  or  dwellings.  From  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  used  for  strewing  the  floors  of  the 
cathedral  of  Norwich,'  and  been  thrown  on 
some  of  the  adjoining  streets  on  the  day  of 
choosing  the  mayor  of  that  city.  When  trod- 
den on,  its  fragrance  bedmes  stronger,  and  tht 
old  cathedral  seems  filled  with  incense.'*— 
Anne  Pbatt's  Plants  of  Great  Britain,} 

Oh,  river-side. 
Where  soft  green  rushes  bear  dark  flowers. 
And  reedy  grasses  weave  dark  bowers. 

Through  which  fleet  minnows  glide — 
Oh,  river-banks,  let  me  from  yon  convey 
Something  to  scatter  in  yon  ancient  minster 
gray. 

Oh,  minster  gray! 
Where  graves  of  friends  beloved  are  found, 
I  come  to  thee  with  strewments.^Round 

Each  blade  of  grass,  each  spray 
Of  Acorus,  a  fragrant  essence  breathes. 
Nature's  own  incense  shed  to  sanctiQr  these 
wreaths! 

Oh,  rushes  green. 
With  blossoms  wan  or  brown! — and  ye 
Sweet  flags,  from  whose  scent-roots  to  me 

Come  thoughts  of  the  Has  Been, 
Ye  are  the  fitting  plants  at  eve  to  shed 
A  vague,  mysterious  perfume  o'er  the  silent 
dead! 

•«  Not  so!— not  so!" 
A  voice  replies  :  **  For  joy  alone 
These  reeds  and  rushes  here  are  strewn!  " 

But  I  again  cry  :  <*  Lo! 
Joy's  emblems  here  I  fitly  use,  to  prove 
That  life  an  1   death  alike  spring  from  God's 

holy  love.  ' 
— Chambers*  Journal, 
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From  Th«  N«tk>xMl  Magailno.  * 
EBEN.-A  TEUE  STORY. 

BT   MBS.    OLIPHAHT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  Now,  mother,  yell  aye  get  every  month's 
wage ;  you're  no  to  gang  on  slaving  and 
toiling  the  way  ye've  done  since  ever  1  mind. 
I'm  done  with  schooling,  and  a'  the  charges 
I've  put  you  to  now;  and,  mother,  if  ye 
would  give  me  comfort  in  ae  thought  at  sea, 
let  it  be  that  you're  weel  and  at  ease  at  iiame, 
and  that  I'm  some  use  in  this  world." 

"  Muckle  use,  Eben,  muckle  good,  my  bon- 
nie  man,  and  far  mair  may  ye  be.when  your 
auld  mother's  gane  to  her  rest,"  said  the 
weeping,  old  woman.  "  But  what  do  you 
think  I'm  caring  for  ease  and  comfort,  and 
my  ain  only  laddie  at  the  sea  P  " 

*' Mother,  I'm  meaning  nae  reproach  to 
you ;  but  I'm  nameless  and  friendless  now 
this  day,  and  carena  if  I  never  saw  a  mortal 
&ce  again  but  your  ain,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  a  burning  cheek  and  a  strong  swell  of 
his  broad  breast,  almost  like  a  sob.  **  If  I'm 
ever  spared  to  come  back,  111  come  with  a 
name  no  man  shall  scoff  at;  though  I'm 
sure  wherefore  I  should  care,  that  have  nae 
mortal  to  think  of  me,  I  canna  tell,— only 
it's  hard  to  be  a  mock  to  fools  and  bairns. 
But  mother,  mind  it  was  my  only  wish — I 
had  nae  other — that  ye  might  take  rest  and 
comfort  the  time  I'm  away." 

'*  You'll .  have  mony  another  wish,  Eben. 
I  ken  the  first  cross  is  aye  hard ;  but  mony  a 
braw  wish  will  ye  have  and  win  before  you're 
as  auld  as  me,"  said  the  mother,  fondly 
smoothing  down  with  her  wrinkled  hand 
the  sleeve  of  his  blue  jacket  "But  I'll 
mind  mysel';  auld  folk  win  thft)ugh  easier 
than  young,  and  there's  naebody  but  what's 
good  to  me,  Eben.  Ou  ay,  far  better  than  I 
deserve." 

They  were  standing  within  the  single  room 
of  a  very  humble  cottage,  near  to  the  rocky 
beach  of  one  of  the  little  sea-ports  of  the 
coast  of  Fife.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor 
stood  Eben's  sea-chest,  cumbering  the  small 
apartment.  The  fire-place  was  not  so  bright 
as  its  wont;  the  potato-kettle  hung  idly 
over  the  expiring  fire ;  the  window,  with  its 
thick,  small,  greenish  panes,  gave  dimness 
and  shadow  even  to  the  summer  sunshine, 
which  flashed  like  gold  upon  the  sea;  and 
the  door,  which  generally  admitted  light  and 
sounds  of  human  fellowship  to  this  poor, 


little  dwelling?  was  now  closed  upon  the 
sacred  leave-taking  of  the  mother  and  the 
son.  The  mother,  an  old  and  fiuling  wo- 
man,*«stood  beside  her  departing  adventurer, 
still  smoothing  the  sleeve  of  his  new  jacket 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
vainly  strove  to  conceal  her  tears  and  qmv- 
ering  features  behind  the  check  apron  which 
she  held  to  her  face.  The  son,  with  trem- 
bling lip  and  a  cheek  of  hot  and  proud  ex- 
citement, supported  her  on  his  arm,  and 
vainly  tried  to  command  and  master  his  feel- 
ings. Eben  was  only  twenty,  and  a  matclr 
for  any  hereditary  sailor  or  fisherman  of  all 
those  amphibious  coasts.  A  candid,  manly 
brow,  and  eyes  as  clear  as  the  depths  of  a 
winter  sky,  were  not  belied,  but  only  gained 
a  deeper  interest  in  their  honest  comeliness 
from  the  more  sensitive  lines  of  the  mouth ; 
brave  and  honest  and  manful,  you  could 
guess  from  this  face  of  Eben's  that  the  sor- 
est burden  in  the  world  to  him  was  shame. 
But  God  who  made  the  heart  gave  the  lot 
withal,  and  shame  wm  Eben's  burden,  fiis 
father  had  sinned  against  man's  law  as  well 
as  God's,  and  died  in  banishment,  years  ago, 
a  disgraced  criminal;  and  his  mother,  too 
faithful  to  the  husband  whom  she  would  not 
condemn,  had  shared  in  the  stigma  of  his  . 
guill.  His  name  was  a  disgrace  and  reproach 
to  him,  the  cross  and  heaviness  of  his  life. 
Repented  sin  and  humblest  penitence  had . 
not  taken  away,  and  could  not  take,  this 
shadow  from  his  Hfe.  Of  saddest  verity  were 
these  words  of  his ;  his  name  was  his  dis- 
honor. 

Some  one  knocks  at  the  door.  It  is  his 
shipmate  to  help  him  with  his  sea-chest. 
The  Traveller  lies  in  Anstruther  harbor, 
hosts  of  little  sunshiny  waves  dancing  about 
her,  like  a  crowd  of  children  inspecting  at 
all  points  the  departing  voyager;  and  the 
water  glows  and  brightens  on  the  Firth,  and 
the  west  wind  stirs  the  ebbing  current  on 
these  low  rocks,  and  all  is  fair,  both  wind  and 
tide,  to  carry  her  out  to  sea.  The  sun  shines 
on  the  fluttering  pennon  at  her  mast,  on 
the  white  sails  curling  out  upon  the  yards, 
on  the  deck  where  seamen,  new  embarked 
throw  parting  salutations  to  those  groups  of 
friends  and  neighbors  who  have  made  the 
Traveller's  sailing  the  occasion  for  a  holiday. 
You  may  see  the  faltering  courage  of  some 
betrothed  maiden,  or  the  less  restrained 
tears  of  mother  or  sisteri  giving  an  under- 
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ground  of  sorrow  to  the  sparkle  of  gaiety 
and  i)lea8ure  which  is  over  all  this  scene. 
But  the  excitement  of  it  is  sad  only  to  a  few; 
enterprise  and  adventure,  good  hope  and 
courage,  make  the  hearts  of  the  crew  as 
buoyant  as  is  their  handsome  craft  upon  the 
joyous  sea ;  and  the  landsmen  and  women 
on  the  shore  sj)cak  with  a  certain  tenderness 
and  confidence  of  the  Traveller,  which  is  an 
animate  thing  to  them. 

But  sick  on  poor  Jean  Rhymer's  heart 
flashes  the  brilliant  sunshine,  and  that  sweet 
laughter  of  the  waves,  which  is  music  to  the 
rest,  is  but  elfish  mockery  to  her.  Holding 
her  son's  arm  with  both  hands,  and  Bubmifc- 
ting  to  his  guidance  blindly, — for  weeping  is 
all  the  use  her  poor  eyes  are  fit  for  to-day, — 
she  goes  down  sadly  to  the  shore,  there  to 
commit  him  out  of  her  own  most  tender 
keeping  to  the  keeping  of  that  great  Father 
who  is  the  only  father  Eben  can  ever  know : 
and  with  a  sorer  heart  than  any  other  mother 
of  all  these  assembled  matrons,  poor  Jean 
pi'ays  prayers  for  him  which  are  hardly  to 
be  restrained  within  her  own  soul,  but  drop 
from  her  moving  lips  in  faint  inarticulate 
words,  as  slie  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
pier  and  to  the  sea. 

"  Eben  ! "  with  a  stronger  hold  his  mother 
clutches  his  arm,  as  he  is  called  by  an  eager 
voice  behind  ;  but  Eben  Jiimself,  with  startled 
haste,  pauses  and  turns  round.  They  are 
pursued  ])y  a  woman,  brave  in  a  gown  and 
petticoat  of  new  calico,  with  lace  on  her 
cap,  and  a  ribbon  to  tie  it  withal, — all  mat- 
ters of  rank  and  distinctive  costume,  remov- 
ing Mrs.  Ilorsburgh  to  a  place  exalted  and 
lofty,  very  far  above  poor  old  Jean  Rhymer's 
j)rinted  short  gown  and  blue  woollen  petti- 
coat. "  Come  west  three  minutes,  Til  no 
keep  ye  lani^cr ;  and  the  Traveller  doesna 
sail  for  hall'  an  hour.  The  gudeman's  away 
at  St.  Andrew's.     O,  Eben  come  !  " 

His  mother  docs  not  know  how  it  is  that 
he  looses  so  soon  from  his  arm  her  hands, 
which  clasp  and  twine  upon  it  as  if  they 
never  could  be  parted.  But  in  a  moment  she 
is  standing  alone,  looking  out  upon  the 
sunny  ])eech  and  on  the  pier,  where  the 
TravdUv  sets  her  sails  in  preparation,  while 
already  there  is  a  stir  and  clustering  of 
sailors  rounds  the  capstan,  as  if  to  raise  the 
anchor.  Terror  that  he  will  be  too  late  min- 
gles in  poor  Jean's  mind  with  a  little  bitter- 
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ness  to  find  herself  forsaken  thus  on  the  ^ve 
of  their  farewelL  "I  maunna  find  fault — 
it's  just  natural ;  and  III  no  vex  my  laddie 
his  last  hour  at  hame,'!  says  the  poor  mother, 
as  failing  and  trembling  she  stands  on  the 
roadside  eagerly  looking  for  her  son's  re- 
turn; but  by  and  by,  as  she  sits  down  to 
wait  for  him,  these  are  hot  and  heavy  tears 
which  fall  upon  the  wayside  grass. 

In  the  mean  while,  Eben,  far  outstripping 
his  guide — who  has  a  certain  dignity  to  keep 
up,  not  to  speak  of  the  burden  of  double  his 
years, — rushes  on,  his  fa<;e  dll  glowing  with 
sudden  joy  and  pleasure,  to  a  house  which, 
built  upon  a  slope,  is  a  story  higher  in  this 
aspect  behind  than  in  its  respectable  front, 
which  looks  primly  through  five  square  win- 
dows upon  the  main  street  of  Easter  Anster. 
The  door  is  open,  the  way  free  before  him ; 
and  in  a  moment  Eben  stands  beside  a  pale, 
pretty,  trembling  girl  of  eighteen,  who  does 
not  know  whether  to  be  most  ashamed  or 
jo}^^  at  his  hasty  approach. 

Poor  Annie  Horsburgh !  it  is  not  her  fault 
that  Eben  has  been  moved  to  admiration  first, 
and  then  to  manly  reverence  and  secret  ten- 
derness, for  that  sweet,  womanly  face  of  hers, 
with  all  its '  ready  sympathies.  It  is  not 
Annie's  fault  that  of  all  her  bolder  wooers  no 
one  has  taught  her  to  beUeve  in  the  love 
which  she  dares  not  think  herself  capable  of 
inspiring,  but  that  Eben*s  eyes  have  given 
her  warrant  of  it  not  to  be  disputed.  But 
Eben  is  only  poor  sad  Jean  Rhymer's  son ; 
and  Annie  Horsburgh  is  the  sole  daughter 
of  John  of  the  same  name,  the  most  thriving 
burgess  of  this  little  rotten  municipality. 
However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that 
Annie's  long-prolonged  and  silent  weeping 
has  prompted  this  remedy  to.  her  soft- 
hearted mother,  and  that  the  cure  is  greatly 
efficacious,  and  succeeds  as  no  other  cure 
could  have  done,  had  the  good  man  not  been 
happily  away  firom  home  on  the  Traveller's 
sailing-day. 

What  does  he  say  ?  Annie  cannot  tell,  as 
with  sad  smiles  and  tears,  which  have  a  httle 
struggle  together  but  at  last  coincide  and 
mingle  in  a  long  weeping  reverie,  she  sinks 
into  her  seat  in  the  window,  and  turns  her 
eyes  again  towards  the  Travellery  which 
seems  to  spurn  the  shore,  already  impatient 
of  delay,  and  towards  that  flying  figure  has- 
tening to  the  pier.    But  by  and  by  the  words 
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come  back  again ;  many  a  day  and  many  a 
night  when  Eben  is  on  the  high  seas,  far 
from  homei  she  will  say  them  in  her  heart. 

And  now  farewell,  mother ;  ferewell  to  all 
fomiliar  faces  which  come  to  look  like  friends 
in  this  last  glance ;  farewell  brave  Firth  and 
gentle  hills  of  Fife !  the  anchor  is  up,  the 
last  cheer  rings  high  in  the  sympathetic 
skies.  Clouds,  like  reflections  of  our  snowy 
canvas,  start  forth  with  us  on  the  heavens. 
God  keep  the  homes  we  leave  behind, — ^this 
is  our  prayer, — well  knowing  that  many  a 
heart  besieges  heaven  this  moment  for  care 
of  us.  And  now  the  land  glides  behind  us, 
stealing  away  with  its  tints  of  ruddy  sun- 
shine into  the  evening  clouds,  and  the  night 
falls  pale  and  solemn  on  our  watch  and  on 
the  sea. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Lift  the  latch  softly,  uncover  your  head — 
age  and  poverty,  and  grief  dwell  with  this 
solitary  woman  here.  The  little  room  is  very 
bright,  well  swept,  and  in  order ;  its  morsel 
of  fire  glowing  red  and  breathing  free,  as 
fires  only  do  under  careful  hands ;  its  single 
row  of  plates  and  cups  upon  the  shelf 
glancing  to  the  light,  and  every  thing  else 
making  it  manifest  that  gloom  and  disar- 
rangement do  not  belong  of  necessity  to  the 
very  poor.  The  mistress  of  the  house  sits 
between  the  window  and  the  fire  alone ;  she 
is  making  a  cotton  gown  of  the  scanty  pro- 
portions which  are  "  the  fashion  "  in  this  time, 
and  of  such  brilliant  hues  as  may  become  the 
blooming  fisher-lass  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
When  you  look  at  the  composed  face  of  Jean 
Rhymer  now,  you  see  that  she  is  not  so  old  as 
your  first  opinion  made  her.  Fifty  years 
have  passed  over  that  furrowed  brow,  and 
bleached  those  locks  of  fair  hair  that  appear 
under  her  close  cap;  but  her  eyes  are  not 
dim,  nor  her  force  much  abated,  though  twenty 
of  those  fifty  years  have  been  years  of  weep- 
ing, distress,  and  shame.  The  houses  were 
favored  long  ago  to  which  Jean  Rhymer  went 
as  a  servant ;  and  no  one  can  tell  what  her 
share  was  in  the  strange  and  sole  transgres- 
sion which  banished  her  husband,  and  has 
overclouded  all  the  excellence  of  her  life. 
But  so  it  is ;  and  no  one  less  than  Jean  her- 
self thinks  that  this  shadow  ever  can  or  ever 
should  pass  away  till  life  itself  has  found  its 
consummation  and  renewal  in  the  Judgment 
and  the  grave. 


To  look  at  this  apartment  now,  it  looks 
any  thing  but  uncheerful ;  the  sun  shining  am 
upon  the  bright  colors  of  the  "calyego" 
which  lies  on  the  deal  table  by  the  window, 
and  on  Jean's  own  lap  as  she  labors  at  it, 
fashioning  the  narrow  sleeve  and  shortened 
bodice.  But  if  you  look  long,  you  will  see 
how  the  solitary  woman  puts  up  her  hand 
softly  now  and  then  to  wipe  a  tear  from 
her  cheek ;  and  how  dull  and  full  of  apathy 
is  the  look  with  which  sometimes  she  turns 
to  her  dim  window  or  casts  her  eye  towards 
the  open  door.  The  air  is  very  sweet  with- 
out with  human  voices,  the  fairy  tongues  of 
children,  ftdl  of  laughter  and  pleasantness, 
and  all  the  kindly  hum  of  neighborhood  and 
near  familiar  life.  Footsteps  come  and  go 
on  the  narrow  path,  passengers  on  the  way 
throw  a  momentary  shadow  over  the  window ; 
but  no  one  turns  aside  to  enter  here;  and  you 
can  see  that  not  a  step  amongst  them  all 
brings  expectation  to  this  gray  and  wrinkled 
face.  Other  modes  of  occupation  besides 
this  one  are  visible  in  the  little  roomr*-& 
small  basket,  with  a  half-completed  stocking; 
a  spinning-wheel,  with  a  great  heap  of  hemp 
upon  it,  ready  for  the  evening  times,  when 
Jean  cannot  see,  or  the  hours  of  undesired 
leisure  when  she  has  no  other  work  on  hand ; 
--'but  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  human 
intercourse  or  companionship  in  all  this 
lonely  house.  And  it  is  strange  to  Jean, 
after  the  wintry  night  has  fallen,  and  she  has 
closed  her  door  upon  the  darkening  chill,  to 
hear  a  light  knock  claim  admittance,  and  a 
little  step  pause  at  the  threshold. 

"  There's  little  care  in  this  step,"  said  Jean 
to  herself  as  she  rose  to  open  the  door.  *♦  I 
dinna  ken  what  can  bring  the  like  lof  this 
light  foot  to  me.    Annie  Horsburgh,  is  it 


you 


P»» 


The  visitor  paused  a  moment  at  the  door^ 
where  Jean  herself  still  stood  fronting  her, 
without  much  appearance  of  hospitality. 

"Am  I  no  to  come  in P"  said  Annie,  m 
her  sweet  girlish  voice. 

"  Come  in,  and  kindly  welcome,  if  it's  your 
will,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  "  but  I'm 
little  used  to  see  a  strange  face  stopping  at 
my  door.  It's  a  dark  vnld  night  to  be  out 
your  lane.  Come  in  to  the  fire,  and  tell  me 
your  errand.  See,  sit  down;  there's  nae 
draught  here." 

**  But  I've  nae  errand,  Jean,"  said  Annie^ 
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with  many  secret  blushes.  "  Folk  never  look 
to  be  asked  what  errand  they  ha?e  when 
they  ea'  at  a  neighbor's  door." 

"  I  havena  been  neighbors  with  the  like  of 
yon  for  mony  a  lang  day/*  said  Jean  with  a 
sigh ;  "  but  I'm  very  weel  content  ye  should 
come  for  kindness,  if  youVe  nae  olgection 
yourser,*  for  I'll  no  deny  I  am  gey  dowie 
mony  a  day  since  my  Eben  gaed  to  the  Bea.** 

"  It  was  summer  when  he  sailed/*  said 
Annie.  **  How  lang  has  the  Traveller  teen 
at  sea  now  ?  *'  And  as  Annie  spoke  she 
turned  away  her  eyes,  and  laid  her  hand  un- 
consciously upon  the  idle  wheel ;  for  Annie 
Horsburgh  remembered  with  a  faithful  mem- 
ory, not  only  the  day,  but  the  very  hour  and 
moment,  when  the  Traveller  sailed,  and  did 
not  chose,  as  she  asked  the  question,  to  meet 
with  her  guilty  look  the  mother's  eye. 

"  Seven  months  and  twa  days/*  said  Jean. 
"I  count  every  hour,  whiles  to  mourn  over 
them,  so  dark  and  lanesome  as  they  are  to 
me,  and  whiles  to  be  glad  that  every  ane 
that  passes  brings  by  laddie  nearer  hame.'* 

"  Are  you  aye  your  lane  P  Is  there  no  a 
thing  to  divert  you,  Jean  P**  said  the  visitor 
sympathetically. 

"  Na ;  you're  no  to  think  I*m  repining,** 
said  this  humble  ivoman,  suddenly  assuming 
an  easier  tone.  "  I'm  real  weel  off;  naebody 
ever  meddles  with  me.  At  kirk  or  market 
I  never  get  an  ill  word,  and  mony  a  good 
turn  that  I've  nae  claim  to,  from  ae  year*s 
end  to  t^'.e  ither;  and  Eben's  in  a  grand 
boat,  and  nae  fear  of  pressing  him,  and  the 
best  son  that  ever  was.  Ay,  Annie,  you're 
innocent, — you  dinna  ken  ;  but  ane  needs  to 
have  lang  experience  and  trouble  Uke  me  to 
ken  what  mercies  the  Lord  puts  in  the  cup 
till  it  rins  ower,  and  a'  to  an  unworthy  crea- 
ture that  deserves  to  have  her  name  blotted 
out  and  forgotten  baith  in  earth  and  heaven.** 

Jean  lUiymer  put  up  her  hand  to  her 
eyes  ;  not  any  outburst  of  emotion,  but  the 
quiet  habitual  tears  that  came  to  her  without 
immediate  cause  were  those  that  she  wiped 
awav. 

"  But  a'body  likes  you,  Jean,**  said  Annie, 
who  was  crying  for  sympathy. 

**  Blessings  on  them  a'  for  charity!**  an- 
swered Jean ;  and  she  continued  with  a 
steady  voice,  "  I've  plenty  to  divert  me  too; 
there's  my  work, — I'm  aye  blithe  when  my 
hands  are  full, — and  there's  the  bairns  play- 
ing about  the  doors ;    and  there's  my  ain 
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folk  whiles  come  east  to  see  me  now,  no  to 
speak  of  a*  my  pleasure  thinking  of  my 
Eben.  Pve  seen  mony  lads,  but  I  never  saw 
his  marrow,  though  he  is  my  ain.  Bless  you, 
Annie,  you  dinna  ken  how  easy  auld  fblk  and 
lanely  iblk  divert  themselves — ^if  it  was  na^ 
thing  but  the  steps  gaun  by  the  door.** 

'*  I  mind  when  I've  been  bhthe  to  hear  a 
step  upon  the  stanes,**  said  Annie,  blushing 
and  turning  away  once  more ;  **  but  that  was 
because  I  kent  whase  step  it  was,  and  %here 
it  was  bound.** 

*'  I  would  ken  my  Eben*s  foot  as  far  off  as 
ears  could  hear,  if  a'  the  town  were  tramping 
on  the  road  and  him  but  ane  among  the  lave,** 
said  Jean.  **  But  mony  a  day,  when  I'm  sit- 
ting quiet,  hearing  step  by  step,  I  think  the 
folk  out  of  their  kenning  let  me  see  their 
hearts.  There's  Sandy  Anderson  gaun  quick 
by  in  his  sea-boots,  with  his  heavy  tread ;  and 
I  ken  as  weel  as  if  he  came  in  to  tell  me  that 
the  nets  are  in  the  boats,  and  them  a'  ready 
for  sea ;  and  I  ken  when  Alick  Wast  gangs 
light  upon  the  path  that  he's  courting  Lizzie 
Todd,  and  kens  she's  waiting,  and  wouldna 
have  a'  the  world  to  hear ;  and  there,  Annie 
Horsburgh,  hearken  yoursel', — do  you  no  hear 
what  heavy  steps,  ilka  ane  like  a  sob  P  " 

And  so  they  were, — a  slow,  hea\7,  listless 
foot ;  in  the  silence  of  the  night  you  could 
hear  it  go  so  far  upon  its  weary  way. 

"It's  Christian  Linton;  her  eye's  dull  in 
her  face,  and  her  heart  in  her  breast.  She  s 
nae  mair  spirit  for  fighting,  or  striving,  or  a 
single  thing  in  this  life ;  and  yet  for  a*  she 
canna  rest,  but  gangs  about  the  doors  with 
that  waefu'  tread,  as  if  ilka  foot  was  clodded 
and  never  could  be  free  mair.  I'm  aye  wae 
when  I  hear  her  pass  the  road ;  she  never 
gets  the  clod  off  her  foot,  and  I  ken  by  that 
she's  nae  heart  for  ony  thing,  and  canna  pit 
forth  her  hands  for  another  wrestle  to  save 
hersel'.  And  there  was  just  your  ainsel', 
Annie, — I  kent  before  you  stoppit  at  this 
door  that  it  was  a  young  heart  free  of  trouble 
that  came  over  the  way.** 

"  But  I'm  no  free  of  trouble,  Jean,**  said 
Annie  with  a  sigh,  and  a  look  of  some 
offence ;  for  this  seemed  a  most  uninteresting 
and  commonplace  position  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Annie.  . 

A  grave  smile  came  upon  Jean  Rhymer's 
face.  "  You're  just  a  bairn  yet,  bonnie  and 
made  muckle  o*,  every  ane  contending  whilk 
can  like  you  best.    You're  neither  heavy* 
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footed  nor  heavy-hecrted,  Annie ;  and  there's 
mair  bright  ^days  before  you  than  a'  that's 
behind.  You  maunna  meet  trouble,  it's  aye 
soon  enough  when  it  comes ;  and  weel  I  wot, 
if  it  lay  in  my  wish,  you  would  never  ken 
mair  than  ye  ken  now,  and  that  would  be  a 
good  lof 

But  Annie  was  not  to  be  conTinced.  By 
and  by,  when  she  left  Jean  Rhymer's  door, 
the  went  slowly,  in  lieaviness  and  thought, 
remembering  herself  of  that  youthful  trouble 
which  was  her  best  possession  almost, — such 
dreams  and  pleasant  fancies,  such  hopes  and 
smiles,  as  it  brought  in  its  train ;  but  very 
soon  the  slow  pace  qui(!kened,  the  drooping 
eyelid  rose,  and  one  could  not  hear  the  ring- 
ing music  of  this  light  young  footstep  without 
thought  of  a  light  heart 

When  her  visitor  went  away,  Jean  Rhymer 
closed  her  door  vnth  care,  and  put  the  shutter 
on  her  window.  What  treasure  had  Jean 
within  that  caused  such  precaution  in  this 
trustful  place  P  Hush!  there  is  a  brightening 
on  her  face  like  an  invisible  smile.  Is  Jean 
Rhymer  a  miser,  then,  humble  and  patient 
though  she  be  P  for  this  which  her  eye  de- 
lights to  count  and  dwell  upon  is  nothing 
better  than  a  little  hoard  of  money, — ^twelve 
soiled  one-pound  notes, — laid  up  in  a  careful 
parcel  in  an  old  pocket-book  at  the  head  of 
her  bed.  She  has  added  other  two,  as  she 
counts  them  once  again,  and  lays  them  by. 
Jean  Rhymer  all  her  life  has  labored  hard 
for  daily  bread.  What  means  this  secret 
treasure  now  P 

CHAPTER  m. 

* 

'<  What  makes  ye  sae  quiet  this  morning, 
Annie  P — a'  the  town's  astir  with  the  news, 
but  there's  naething  but  sighing  in  your  face. 
What  ails  ye  the  day  P  " 

**  Naething  ails  me.  I'm  just  gaun  about 
my  ain  business,"  said  Annie  somewhat  un- 
graciously. 

"  I  wouldna  gie  an  auld  friend  such  an  an- 
swer if  I  was  you,"  retorted  Katrine  Mailin, 
or  Melville,  a  ifeiy  young  newly-married  wife, 
something  disposed  to  stand  on  her  dignity ; 
"  and  it  doesna  become  a  young  lass  to  have 
such  a  gloom  on  her  brow.  I'm  sure  I  would 
aye  have  been  glad  to  hear  such  a  grand 
story  of  a  neebor-lad  mysel',  whasever  jo  he 
was;  and  £bcn  was  aye  finding  errands  to 
come  this  road,  and  hanging  about  your 
father's  door  when  he  was  at  hame." 
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«  Eben  !-4e'8  been  away  this  three  yeaz. 
Wha  kens  where  he  isr,  or  what  he  is  now  P" 
said  Annie,  with  a  heightened  color,  resum- 
ing her  knitting  so  rapidly  that  her  quick- 
sighed  companion  divined  at  once  how  deep 
an  interest  she  had  roused  by  the  name. 

Annie,  seated  in  her  mother's  garden,  was 
knitting  in  the  sun,  and  very  prettily  the  sun 
shone  upon  her  morning  undress, — the  pretty, 
pink,  short  gown  and  striped  petticoat^-- 
whicli  did  her  slender  youthful  figure  much* 
more  justice  than  the  orthodox  gown  in  which 
alone  Annie  could  make  her  appearance, 
either  in  her  mother's  better  room  or  in  the 
street  But  Annie  had  been  up  by  break  of 
day  about  some  household  business,  and 
though  the  sun  is  strong  in  the  heavens  it 
still  wants  more  than  an  hour  of  noon;  and 
she  has  taken  her  stocking  in  a  fit  of  natural 
caprice,  and  with  her  sleeves  folded  back,  and 
the  warm  summer  breeze  playing  in  at  her  looas 
collar  and  over  her  round  white  arms,  had 
fallen  into  a  fit  of  meditation,  when  the  voice- 
of  Katrine,  over  the  wall  of  the  adjoining 
garden,  startled  her  out  of  her  thoughtful 
repose.  Katrine  is  a  saucy  beauty  of  a  gayer 
and  wilder  order  than  her  friend,  and,  brave 
in  a  muslin  gown,  her  train  looped  through 
her  pocket-hole,  and  her  ^  thin  white  apron 
fluttering  in  the  pleasant  wind,  Katrine,  idly 
seated  on  the  boundary-wall,  forgets — ^which 
it  is  easy  to  do  at  any  time-— that  the  whole 
responsibility  of  this  little  house  behind  her, 
and  all  its  domestic  economies,  lie  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  only  remembers,  what  she  al- 
ways does  remember,  that — mistress  of  this 
same  house,  of  John,  the  joint  proprietor, 
and  of  herself— she,  Katrine,  has  reached  an 
eminence  immeasurably  above  the  level  of 
Annie  Horsburgh,  her  girlish  fiiend. 

"  Weel,  I'm  sure  ye  might  say  ye  were  glad 
to  hear  the  news, — a  decent  lad  th^t  liked 
you  weel,  if  looks  are  ever  true, — and  the 
haill  town  astir;  no  anither  thing  in  ony 
body's  head  from  Cellardyke  to  the  kixk- 
latch." 

"  I  canna  be  glad  at  what  I  dinna  ken," 
said  Annie.  The  wily  Katrine  saw  the  flush 
on  her  cheek,  the  quickened  breathing,  and 
the  trembling  hands,  which  dropped  loop 
after  loop,  in  vain  haste  and  anxiety,  fix>m 
the  glittering  wires.  The  opportunity  vras 
too  tempting;  the  young  wife  could  not  re- 
sist it 

"  Ye  needna  tell  me,"  said  Katrine  solemn- 
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ly ;  "  Tm  sure  there^s  something  ails  ye  the 
day.  Give  me  that  stocking,  ^innie ;  there's 
twenty  loops  drappit,  if  there's  ane.  Maybe 
it's  the  sun ;  a  bright  sun's  a  confusing  thing. 
If  I  was  you,  I  would  lie  down  on  hour  in  my 
bed.  I'll  speak  to  your  mother  mysel',  and 
tell  her  you're  no  weel,  if  you're  feared." 

"  I'm  weel  enough,"  said  Annie  impatient- 
ly, "  if  ye  would  just  let  folk  be.  You're  aye 
havering  you  married  wives.  I  wish  ye  would 
just  mind,  Katrine,  wha's  the  auldest  and 
wha's  the  youngest ;  and  I  ken  a'body  said 
which  was  the  lightest  head  of  the  tWa  before 
you  came  to  a  house  of  your  ain." 

"  Fm  sure  I  aye  mind,  Annie,"  said  Katrine, 
with  meek  exultation.  "I  ken  I'm  theyoimg- 
est ;  but  a  single  lass  is  aye  imder  her  mother, 
and  I'm  my  ain  mistress.  I  should  like  to 
see  either  man  or  wife  that  could  master  me : 
our  John's  a  decent  lad, — he  kens  better 
than  to  try.  But,  Annie  woman,  you've  never 
said  what  you  thought  of  the  news." 

Annie  had  reached  a  considerable  height 
of  irritation  by  this  time;  but  on  this  re- 
newed attack  she  made  a  pause  to  collect  her- 
self. 

"  You've  never  tell'd  me  what  the  news  is, 
Katrine,"  said  Annie,  with  some  agitation; 
"  it's  no  mv  blame  if  I  dinna  ken." 

"Ye'll  no  let  on,  ye  ken — eh,  AnneP  1 
would n a  be  double-minded  if  I  was  you.  I 
wonder  what  the  grand  Misses  Leslie,  east 
the  toun,  would  say  to  see  you  in  your  short 
gown.  Naebody  but  the  auld  wives  wear 
them  now ;  hut  you're  never  like  ither  folk, 
Anne  Ilorsliurgh — What  is't  for?" 

"  It's  because  ither  folk  havers,  and  Fm  no 
gaun  to  follow  a  crowd,"  said  Anne  sharply. 

"  Eh  me,  if  she's  no  flyting  !  But  you've 
plenty  gowns,  and  your  folk  have  plenty  siller 
to  buy  ye  mair.  I  wouldna  be  seen  such  a 
like  sight,  Annie,  if  I  was  you.  Weel,  the 
fashion's  aye  changing,  —  and  speaking  of 
chanpfcs,  I'm  sure  to  think  of  £ben !  but  I 
aye  likit  that  laddie  mysel'." 

Annie  said  nothing.  By  dint  of  great  per- 
severance and 'determination  the  refractory 
loops  had  again  been  recovered  into  the  regu- 
lar rank  and  file,  and  the  cUck  of  the  indig- 
nant wires  rang  through  the  sunny  air,  and 
through  the  momentary  stillness.  The  exas- 
perated Annie  was  not  to  be  tempted  into 
another  question  ;  and  her  tormentor,  for  her 
own  satisfaction,  proceeded  with  the  story 
which  could  no  longer  be  withheld. 
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**  Ye  maybe  dinna  ken  what  a  transport  is; 
but  ye  mind,  Annie,  the  Traveller's  ane.  It 
carries  nae  cargo  but  sodgers ;  but  whether 
they're  packed  in  the  hold  like  common  gear, 
or  if  they're  standing  stiff  with  theur  guns 
and  their  bagnets  on  the  deck,  I  canna  tell^ 
but  they'll  be  awfu'  in  the  men's  road  if  they 
are.  Weel,  I  canna  tell  where  it  was  they 
were  lying,  but  it  was  some  gate  in-shore; 
and  there  was  to  be  a  grand  dancing,  and  a' 
the  Bodger-officers  and  the  captain  and  the 
first  mate  were  landed  to  the  ploy.  The 
ship  was  weel  out  from  the  shore, — maybe 
that  she  mightna  be  off  her  course,  maybe 
because  the  coast  wasna  canny,  I  didna  hear ; 
but  the  folk  werena  to  come  aboard  till  the 
morning,  and  the  second  mate  had  the  com- 
mand his  lane.  Weel,  wha  should  come  nigh, 
in  the  mid-watch  of  the  night,  but  a  fast 
schooner,  with  raking  masts  and  a'  her  canvas 
set,  and  the  grandest  sailor  that  ever  was. 
She  came  right  on  upon  the  Traveller,  no  a 
oetter  wish  in  her  head  but  to  run  our  boat 
down.  Weel,  you'll  no  make  this  lad  that 
was  second  mate  blind  his  e'en,  seeing  that 
they  were  very  guid  anes,  as  I  can  witness, 
and  as  black  as  slaes,  so  he  cut  his  cable, 
and  out  with  his  long  gun  and  gae  her  a  shot 
into  her  bows.  Ye  may  think  the  men  were 
wild  by  this  time,  seeing  what  the  thieving 
villain  meant,  and  they  up  till  her, — they're  a' 
Fife  lads,  down  to  wee  Tammie  Coustie,  the 
captain's  man ;  and  when  the  folk  ashore  came 
fleeing  to  the  beach,  hearing  the  cries  and  the 
guns, — Hey  for  Anster  and  Elie,  and  a'  the 
bonny  towns  of  Fife !— what  did  they  see  but 
the  thief  of  a  Frenchman  towing  at  the  Travel 
ler's  stem,  and  our  flag  flying  at  the  mast,  and 
her  ain  fause  villains  of  a  crew  a'  safe  under  the 
hatches,  no  a  cutlass  or  a  pistol  among  them. 
I'm  no  surprised  the  town's  dafl  at  the  news ; 
I  could  cry  *  Hurra !  *  my  very  sel'." 

And  Katrine,  really  moved,  broke  off  abrupt- 
ly to  clap  her  hands  and  laugh  and  cry  with 
^umphant  excitement.  Meanwhile  poor 
Annie  Horsburgh,  bending  her  head  down 
upon  her  hands,  and  trembling  so  that  her 
very  chair  rocked  under  her,  was  fain  to  weep 
as  quietly  as  possible,  guessing,  but  not  daring 
to  ask,  who  was  the  chief  hero  of  this  scene. 

"  You  would  never  guess  wha  he  was,  the 
second  mate.  Just  Eben,  and  nae  ither,  that 
was  at  the  school  wi'  us  a';  and  the  minister 
says  his  name's  in  the  papers, — Eben  Rhy- 
mer ;  and  he's  cleared  it,  and  made  it  a  name 
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we  can  a'  be  proud  o^  for  an  Anater  man  and 
a  neebor-lnd.  Eh,  Annie  Horaburgh,  tbere'e 
twehe  chappit,  and  me  Devei  thought  of  my 
man's  dinner !  hut  it'a  a'  your  blame." 

So  sajing,  Katrine  fled  abruptly  to  £nd  her 
fire  out,  and  barely  time  for  the  important 
ptoceBaes  of  the  principal  meal,leaTing  Annie 
in  a  strange  flutter  of  emotion,  quite  indiffer- 
ent ag  to  who  might  see  her  in  her  abort 
gown  at-twelvc  o'clock  in  the  day. 

CHAPTEE  IT. 

Teekl  is  no  change  in  Jean  Rhymer's  soli- 
tary cottage ;  as  humble  as  ever,  sending  up 
its  little  curl  of  smoke  into  the  summer  skies, 
still  a  little  apart  &om  iU  neighbors,  as  if 
with  voluntary  humility,  sjid  something  like 
the  lowly  willing  life-long  penance  which  its 
patient  mistresis  exhibits  in  her  life, — this 
little  houac  liea  low  under  the  sunshine, 
brightening  with  its  one  window  and  ila  open 
door  under  the  cheerful  light.  Three  years 
older,  but  unchanged,  the  humble  owner  of 
the  hou^c  eits  in  her  habitual  seat  between 
the  fireplace  and  the  window,  with  her  work 
upon  lier  knee.  She  is  "  neat-handed,"  at 
they  Bay  in  Anstcr.     Sombre  as  her  own  ap- ' .  j!  u 


"I  dinna  doubt  youta  nirpiiaed,"  Hdd 
Jean  meekly  i  "  but  no  me )  fbr  I  kent  whtf 
was  in  him  lang  ago." 

"  You  might  ken  he  was  a  good  son,  and  a 
weJl-dispositioned  lad, — we  a'kent  that,  mail 
or  less,"  said  the  soft-hearted  large  Mrs. 
Iloraburgh,  who  led  the  invading  paitji 
"  but  there's  mony  a  good  lad  could  nae  tnair 
have  done  the  like  of  thia  than  I  oould 
lift  the  Isle  of  May  off'  the  sea.  Na,  womn), 
you  neeilua  tell  me  (  I  ken  you  were  out  ot 
your  wits  as  weel  as  a'  the  rest." 

"  I  wasna  surpiiscd,"  repeated  Jean ;  ud 
if  it  was  pride,  it  wo*  a  pride  so  humble,  and 
so  fill!  of  the  touching  confidence  of  loie, 
that  not  one  of  her  auditors  could  doubt  « 
belie  her.  "  I  wouldna  wonder  at  ony  thing 
my  Eben  did,  except  it  was  something  ill| 
for  I  ken  him  from  a  Inim  what's  in  hii 

There  was  a  little  pame;  for,  full  of  mat 

o^iiv  iiiid  excitement  as  this  worshipful  M- 
ecmbly  was,  no  one  could  immediatety  intn- 
riipt  the  deeper  current  of  the  mothsA 
thoiighti.     At  last  Mrs.   Ilorsbuigh,  priffr 

lcgc<i  by  right  of  her  universal  fiiiiiillinilM. 


pearonce  la,  many  a  little  tasteful  emendation 
in  the  toilette  of  these  rural  beauties  tell  of 
Jean  Ithymer'a  hand,  and  she  has  constant 
occupation  among  them;  though  Btill  the 
unapun  hemp  upon  the  wheel  and  the  uncom* 
pleted  stocking  in  the  basket  show  that  Jean 
is  not  disposed  to  lose  an  hour  of  her  time, 
even  when  her  eyes  fail,  and  her  sewing 
gliromerB  before  them  in  the  candle-light. 

But  the  little,  desolate,  well-ordered  apart- 
ment Ls  strangely  filled  to-day ;  not  a  solitary 
customer,  abounding  with  painfiil  and  minute 
directions,  and  full  of  anxiety  that  the  new 
gown — wbich  is  an  event  in  her  life — should 
look  as  well  as  possible,  hut  a  little  crowd  of 
maidens  and  matrons,  not  the  least  consider- 
able in  Anster,  fill  its  narrow  bounds  with  a 
DuEz  and  Btir  which  make  Jean  something 
nervous.  The  work  lies  on  her  lap  tmtouched. 
She  would  rise  to  show  her  respect  but  that 
her  hmbs  feci  feeble,  and  there  is  such  a 
fluttering  tremor  upon  all  her  frame ;  and 
there  are  not  half  as  many  chairs  and  stools 
in  the  house  m  would  seat  her  crowd  of 
guests.  If  you  look  at  Jean  more  narrowly, 
you  will  see  that  the  tears  that  fill  her  eyes 
are  not  tears  of  grief,  and  that  a  strange 
brightness  has  come  to  eTcry  line  of  her  gray 
and  withered  face. 


"  i  uish  ye  would  tell  us  some  nair  t  inftt 
u'  wild  to  hear  about  Eben, — what  he's  think- 
ing Iiimsel',  and  how  he's  to  he  advance^ 
nnd  if  he's  proud  of  his  prize.  I'm  sure  ht^ 
mnir  than  mortal  if  he*^  no  proud,  when  tf 
AnNier,  east  and  west,  is  proud  for  him. 
Whnt  rioes  he  say  in  his  letter,  Jean  F  No 
a  en- LI  lure  baa  a  word  to  say,  but  a'abont 
T.W-n.  Tell  us,  like  a  woman,  what  the  lid- 
diL'  thinks  himsel'." 

"Ho  says,  there  came  on  an  awfii'  gale 
when  they  gaed  to  sea  the  next  day,"  sail 
Jean,  holding  jeolously  in  her  hand  a  letter 
which  nhe  did  not  open,  "  and  they  couldns 
snve  baith  ships ;  so  they  had  muckle  waik 
^i.'iiing  the  prisoners  aboard  the  TravtBtr, 
nnd  i>)Tie  the  French  boat  gaed  down." 

'■  Gned  down ! "  there  was  a  universal  cry. 
"  Eh,  woman,  I  thought  to  see  Eben  come 
into  AnBter  harbor  captain  of  her,  like  wee    , 
Ritchie  Allen.in  St.  Minan's,  with  the  French 
prize,''  cried  one  goasip. 

"  A'  the  poor  laddie's  toil's  gam  fbr 
nnn^ht,"  exclaimed  another)  "  hell  get  nae 
prize-money  now." 

"  Never  you  mind,  Jean,"  cried  big  Mn. 
Hoisburgh;  "  he'a  gotten  a  guid  name  and 
favor  with  the  great)  tbera'k  nu  ftanlbr 
theaiiJer." 
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"  The  captain  of  tlie  Frenchman  wouldna 
leave  his  ship, — the  gunnel  was  in  the  water, 
but  he  was  a  brave  chield,  and  wouldna  stir, 
— so  my  Eben  grippit  him  head  and  shout- 
hers,  and  cast  him  into  the  boat :  he's  a 
strong  callant,  and  come  the  length  of  a  man 
now.  If  they  could  press  him,  Fse  warrant 
they  wadna  be  lang ;  but  he*s  safe  in  a  trans- 
port-ship, and  though  he  was  offered  a  sma' 
oflScer's  commission  in  a  man-o -war,  my  Eben 
says,  na.  He  aye  minds  upon  his  auld 
mother  at  hame.  The  War's  hot  and  sair 
now,  he  canna  tell  when  he  may  win  back ; 
but  he  says  he'll  ne'er  be  content  till  he's 
sailing  quiet  voyages  out  of  Anster,  and  has 
his  ain  house  to  look  to,  and  a'  his  auld 
friends, — that's  what  my  Eben  says." 

"  But  I  would  take  the  commission,  if  I 
was  him,"  said  Katrine  Mailin,  "  and  come 
hame  in  navy-blue,  with  a  gold  band  on  my 
bannet.  I  wouldna  like  to  see  the  lass  in 
Anster  then  that  would  say  him  nay :  no  a 
right  wom?ln  in  the  town  would  eTer  speak 
to  her  again." 

"  Whisht,  Katrine;  Eben's  far  wiser,"  said 
Mrs.  Ilorsburgh.  "  If  he  had  just  a  good 
sloop  now,  and  siller  for  a  plenishing — ** 

But  the  words  were  said  under  her  breath, 
and  the  sentence  was  not  concluded ;  it  caught 
nobody's  ear  but  the  one  to  which  it  was  most 
important ;  Jean  Rhymer  listened  with  a 
glistening  eye. 

"  But  Annie's  never  come,"  said  Jean  to 
herself  softly,  when  her  visitors  were  gone. 
"  Annie,  that  aye  came  to  let  me  hear  the 
news,  slie's  no  lookit  near  me  since  the  word 
came, — I  canna  say  she's  just  h'ke  my  Eben, 
out  she's  a  good  lassie,  and  he  likes  her  weel; 
— I  wonder  what's  keeping  Annie, — and  after 
a'  her  mother  said." 

Jean  did  not  need  to  wonder  long;  for 
that  same  evening,  when  the  feeble  candle- 
light shone  dim  through  the  thick  panes,  and 
Jean  sat  before  her  little  fire, — it  was  a  balmy 
June  night,  but  the  fire  never  came  amiss  in 
these  humble  habitations, — knitting  her  stock- 
ings, a  li-i^ht  foot  approaching  warned  her  to 
expect  her  youthful  visitor.  But  Jean  was 
somewhat  disappointed  to  find  that  Annie's 
face  did  not  express  the  same  frank  and  open 
pleasure,  the  same  quick  inquisitive  interest, 
which  all  her  neighbors  had  already  shown. 
Instead  of  this,  Annie's  averted  eyes  sought 
any  thing  rather  than  to  meet  Jean's  aston- 
ished glance ;  and  Annie's  conversation  lin- 
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gered  upon  a  hundred  little  trifling  subjects 
before  it  came  near  the  one  which  engrossed 
all  her  companion's  thoughts. 

"  I've  restless  hands,"  said  Annie,  twisting 
about  her  apron  in  her  fingers  till  their  nerr- 
•ous  motion  attracted  Jean's  attention ;  **  I'm 
aye  used  to  work  at  something ;  111  take  the 
wheel." 

And  Annie  took  the  wheel ;  and  with  her 
head  turned  aside  made  ihb  little  machine 
hum  and  twirl  under  the  action  of  her  busy 
foot  and  hand.  Jean  did  not  understand  the 
long  silence  into  which  her  young  visitor's 
manner  fascinated  even  herself;  but  at  last 
the  one  subject,  which  swallowed  up  all  others, 
took  full  possession  of  her  mind  again,  and 
the  mother  spoke : 

**  I  havena  seen  ye,  Annie,  since  the  word 
came  about  Eben." 

**  No."  Such  a  strange,  blank,  trembling 
answer!  and  Annie's  head  turns  still  farther 
away  from  Jean's  eye,  and  from  the  light 

**0,  Annie,  lassie!  I  thought  naebody 
would  understand  me,  a'  my  joy  and  a'  my 
thankfulness,  Hke  you;  but  you  havena  a 
kind  thought  for  Eben,  poor  man,  poor  man ! 
and  I  thought  you  would  think  o't  near  as 
muckle  as  mysel'." 

•*  So  I  do,  so  I  do ! "  said  a  whisper  by 
Jean's  side,  and  Annie's  tears  dropped  one 
by  one  upon  the  hemp  she  spun.  Jean  Rhy- 
mer dried  her  own  eyes,  half-compassionate, 
half-indignant,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  canna  tell  what  to  think,  nor  what  you 
mean,"  said  Eben's  mother.  "Maybe  you 
wonder,  like  a'  the  rest,  that  the  like  of  him 
could  do  such  grand  things.  Naebody  but 
his  mother  kent  what  was  in  him;  I'm*  no 
surprised — ^no  me ! " 

The  murmtiring  broken  words  of  Annie's 
reply  were  lost  in  the  little  stir  of  resentment 
with  which  Jean's  disappointed  hope  ex- 
pressed itself. 

"What  did  you  say,  Annie?"  said  the 
mother  anxiously,  when  she  became  aware 
that  her  young  companion  had  spoken.  But 
Annie  was  not  able  to  repeat  it,  and  Jean 
lost  the  comfort  of  the  words ;  though  she 
was  not  left  in  much  doubt,  after  all,  when 
Annie  rose  from  the  wheel  with  her  shy  and 
tear-stained  face,  and  still  scarcely  venturmg 
to  look  at  her,  said,  "  Good  night,"  and  hur- 
ried away. 

"A  sloop,  and  siller  for  a  plenishing." 
When  the  window  was  closed  and  the  door 
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barred,  Jean  took  out  her  "  posy  "  from  the 
head  of  her  bed,  and  tiumed  oyer  the  now 
considerable  bundle  of  soiled  notes  once  more. 
Increase  and  blessing  to  such  niser -hoards ! 
An  angel  could  scarcely  have  dropped  a  purer 
or  more  generous  tear  than  the  drop  of  min* 
gled  sadness  and  joy  which  fell  upon  Jean's 
humble  treasure  as  she  put  it  carefully  away. 

CHAPTER  V. 

But  one  year  followed  and  then  another. 
The  town  of  Anster  grew  oblivious  of  the 
great  exploit  of  Eben;  his  mother's  little 
cottage  was  ho  longer  crowded  with  inquir- 
ers. When  £ben  was  mentioned,  indeed,  a 
kind  word  of  hearty  commendation  followed 
his  name ;  but  by  degrees  it  came  about  that 
£ben  was  seldom  mentioned.  Jean  Rhy- 
mer's harmless  life  went  on  as  of  old.  Toil- 
ing day  by  day,  she  ate  her  bread  with  thank- 
fulness of  heart ;  her  neighbors  even  forgot 
to  wonder  why,  with  her  regular  share  of 
Eben's  mondily  pay,  two  entire  pounds, — a 
glorious  provision  for  a  single  woman, — she 
sliould  need  toil  so  long  and  painfully ;  but 
her  services  were  in  request,  and  it  was  the 
usage  of  these  thrifty  people  to  employ  them- 
selves in  air  available  modes  of  industry ;  so 
Jean's  labor  passed  with  very  little  comment, 
and  no  one  knew  of  the  slow  accumulation, 
gradual  and  bulky,  in  the  old  pocket-book, — 
the  hoard  which  Jean  took  down  when 
her  heart  failed  her,  to  comfort  her  eyes 
withaL 

And  many  a  suitor  went  away  discomfited 
firom  the  cheerful  kitchen,  sacred  to  winter- 
evening  wooings,  where  Annie  Ilorsburgh's 
something  pole  and  pensive  beauty  gave  an 
additional  charm  to  her  father's  wealth. 
Good  Mrs.  Ilorsburgh,  big  and  sofl-hearted, 
did  not  quite  approve  of  this.  £ben  might 
be  very  well  indeed,  if  he  were  here  to  keep 
up  by  constant  care  and  devotion  his  own 
interest  in  Annie's  thoughts ;  but  Annie  bade 
fiiir  to  be  very  soon  in  a  position  which  an 
Anster  beauty  could  ill  tolerate — without  a 
**  lad."  There  was  something  humiliating  in 
the  thought 

**  I'm  no  sae  caring  if  she  wants  to  wait, 
and  keep  free  till  he  comes  hame,"  said  Mrs. 
Ilorsburgh,  with  perplexity,  "  I'm  no  press- 
ing for  her  to  be  marriet ;  though  /  had  been 
in  my  ain  house  five  year  mysel'  afore  I  was 
as  auld, — she's  four-and-twenty,  that  I  should 
say  sae,  and  her  my  only  bairn ; — but  to 
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scorn  every  decent  lad  itway  from  her,  ne'er 
to  have  ane  at  her  hand  to  gie  her  right 
respect,  like  a'  the  rest,— it's  this  that 
troubles  me." 

But  it  seems  that  Annie  was  undutiiuUy 
indifferent  to  her  mother's  trouble.  She  was 
generally  in  very  good  spirits  herself^ — noi 
at  all  pining  or  discontented, — and  sufiered 
with  great  good  humor  many  a  sally  finom 
the  loud  and  merry  Katrine,  her  next-door 
neighbor,  who  now,  overwhelmed  and  deluged 
ynih  children,  was  a  little  less  idle,  but  not  a 
whit  less  provoking,  than  of  old.  Things 
were  in  this  position,  and  £ben  had  been 
full  six  years  away,  when,  on  a  winter's  nig^ 
at  his  own  fireside,  John  Horsburgh,  a  woxtlij 
bailie  of  the  borough,  took  upon  himself  to 
expound  to  a  little  company  his  sentiments 
as  to  the  marriage  of  daughters  in  general, 
and  in  particular  the  settlement  of  his  own. 

The  party  consisted,  first  of  Mrs.  Hort- 
burgh,  seated,  large  and  full,  in  a  great  el- 
bow chair  covered  with  check  Mnen.  'iia. 
Horsburgh's  soft  hands,  dinted  with  many  a 
dimple,  were  crossed,  in  loving,  large  com- 
mixture  of  thumbs  and  fingers,  in  her  Itpt 
her  feet  were  on  a  wooden  stool ;  and  a  littls 
curly-headed  boy,  a  neighbor's  child,  hung 
by  her  warm  BkirU,  roasting  his  sunburnt 
head  under  the  glow  of  the  fire.  In  the  op- 
posite arm-chair  the  redoubtable  John  re- 
posed himself  after  his  daily  labors,  his  iras- 
cible hce  twinkling  with  the  lights,  of  a  mood 
of  more  than  ordinary  content.  Pretty^  Annii 
Horsburgh,  looking  very  young  on  hsr 
dreadful  eminence  of  four-and-twenty  yean, 
sat  a  little  apart  knitting  the  stocking,  whieh 
her  well-accustomed  hand  went  about  busily 
with  little  guidance  from  the  eye.  Not  ftor 
from  Annie,  a  handsome  young  sailor  lingered 
in  the  background,  the  only  suitor  at  present 
on  duty ;  while  Katrine,  loud  and  joyous, 
poising  an  unruly  year-old  baby  on  her 
shoulder,  stands  at  the  door,  where  she  hts 
stood  for  a  long  half  hour,  protesting  breath- 
lessly now  and  then,  that  **  she  only  came  hk 
for  half  a  minute,  and  durstna  stay,  or  a'  the 
bairns  and  John  would  be  runnibg  wild." 

No  one  observes  that  the  audience  has 
been  increased  by  some  one  humbly  asking 
admittance  at  the  half-opened  door ;  so  tfat 
applicant  stands  timidly  on  the  threshold, 
wai^g  till  John  Horsbturgh  has  delivered 
his  speech  that  her  voice  may  be  heard. 

"  Daughters  are  little  profit  in  general,* 
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says  the  oracle  of  the  Anster  council-cham- 
ber ;  "  for  my  part,  I  think  it's  naethin^  but 
a  disgrace  to  puir  folk  to  burden  the  world 
with  a  wheen  lassies,  when  stout  callants 
might  help  themselves ;  but  I  wouldna  dis- 
countenance them  a'thegither.  Fm  a  toler- 
ant man;  I  like  fair  play.  Ae  man  may 
have  wheat-bread  at  his  table  when  anither 
has  but  barley,  scones ;  and  Pve  seen  where 
daughters  were  a  very  decent  plenishing  to 
a  guid  house  with  plenty  of  siller.  They're 
aye  a  fash.  I've  read  books  were  naething 
frae  beginning  to  end  but  how  sair  decent 
folk  had  to  toil  to  get  them  off  their  hands ; 
ana  I'm  sure  I've  been  bothered  mysel'  with 
as  mony  haverels  seeking  after  my  bit  lassie 
as  if  she  was  something  out  of  the  common. 
But  I  have  my  ain  rule.  *  Can  ye  buy  my 
house  at  the  West  Brae,'  says  I.  *  Can  ye 
put  plenishing  in't  that'll  please  the  mistress? 
For  if  ye  can,  I've  nae  objection,  ye  can  speak 
to  Annie  ;  but  if  ye  canna,  ye  may  be  a  very 
decent  lad,  but  you're  no  for  me.'  Ye  may 
laugh,  but  I'm  earnest ;  where  ane  came  that 
could,  he  never  got  a  civil  word  from  that 
gipsy  there  ;  and  my  guid  house  at  the  West 
Brae,  that  I  built  for  this  xmgrateful  monkey, 
is  bleaching  in  the  rain,  with  never  a  fire 
kindled  under  its  roof.  Ye'je  a  wise  woman, 
Katrine ;  they're  a'  callants,  thae  imps  of 
darkness.  Be  thankful,  though  they  are  evil 
spirits,  that  there's  no  ae  lassie  among  them 
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"  If  I  was  you,  John  Horsburgh,  I  would 
be  civil,"  cried  Katrine,  tossing  her  wild  play- 
thing in  the  air  :  "  but  wee  Patie's  no  heed- 
ing, and  my  man  would  gie  twalpennies  he 
had  a  sister  like  himsel'  the  mom." 

A  timid  knock,  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  was  audible  at  last,  and  Jean  Hhymer's 
pale  face  looked  in  at  the  door. 

"  I  came  to  say  there's  twa  of  the  bairns 
ill  in  Ralph  Horsburgh's  at  the  East  Shore," 
«aid  Jean ;  "  and  the  mistress  would  be 
thankful  if  somebody  would  help  her;  for 
she's  no  very  weel  hersel'.  I  said  I  would 
leave  the  message,  for  I  was  to  pass  this  gate. 
Good  night." 

Before  any  one  could  answer,  Jean  had 
disappeared  into  the  darkness,  and  you  could 
not  perceive  in  this  black,  imlighted  road 
with  what  a  light  and  steady  step  Jean 
Rhjiner  went  upon  her  way.  Her  lips  were 
moving,  muttered  words  Bometimea  fell  from 
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her  tongue ;  she  was  making  a  very  labori- 
ous calculation,  and  wondering  over  the  mi- 
known  magnitude  of  the  house  at  the  West 
Brae,  and  the  kind  of  plenishing  that  would 
please  the  mistress. 

"  She's  kind  by  nature,  and  has  a  soft 
heart,"  said  Jean  to  herself;  "she  wouldna 
be  for  ower  grand  an  outset.  My  Eben,  my 
bonnie  lad,  if  I  but  saw  him  hame ! " 

But  what  is  this  light  in  Jean  Rhymer's 
window  P  It  cannot  come  from  the  fire  she 
gathered  so  carefully  when  she  went  away, — 
a  clear,  ruddy  glow,  it  comes  merrily  through 
these  thick  panes,  kindling  the  very  darkness 
of  the  road  into  light  and  exultation.  With 
a  trembling  heart,  and  a  step  faltering  with 
haste  and  anxiety,  accusing  herself  bitterly 
for  her  own  incaution  in  leaving  the  key  of 
her  house  and  of  all  her  treasure  even  in  her 
trusty  neighbor's  hands,  and  already  in  fancy 
beholding  a  troop  of  strange  depredators 
violently  spoiling  her  store,  Jean  hurried 
forward  to  investigate.  True  there  is  some 
one  within, — some  one  looking  about  with 
careful  scrutiny  over  the  well-remembered 
walls,  the  homely  furniture,  the  work  upon 
the  table.  The  fire  blazes  up  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  stranger ;  the  little  candle  on 
the  table  glows  like  a  star  through  the  night 
Take  time  before  you  scream  and  rouse  the 
neighborhood ;  see  who  this  housebreaker  is. 

He  is  standing  before  the  fire,  taking  down 
one  by  one  and  replacing  again  on  the  man- 
telpiece some  rude  child's  toys,  which  you 
would  think  he  has  some  memory  of,  he 
handles  them  so  tenderly ;  and  the  firelight 
glows  upon  his  bronzed  and  manly  face,  and 
on  the  bold,  frank,  open  mit?n  of  one  who 
fears  no  disrespect,  knows  no  shame.  But  hs 
does  not  see  the  blanched  face  at  the  window, 
th^  strain  of  anxious  gazing,  the  lessening 
terror,  the  growing  hope.  Quick  to  th« 
door,  Jean  Rhymer, — quick  lest  your  footing 
fail  you  and  your  strength  give  way  before 
his  arm  is  at  hand  to  hold  his  mother  up. 
With  a  great  cry  she  rushes  blindly  at  the 
door ;  and  now  it  is  closed  upon  her,  and  no 
eye  sees  the  meeting.    Eben  has  come  home. 

CHAPTER   VL 

"  Annie  Horsburgh's  never  married  yet." 
The  words  are  said  half  carelessly ;  but  a  less 
acute  eye  thai^  his  mother's  might  see  how 
£b«2i  tume  his  bead  away,  aoi  doea  sol 
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choose  to  betray  to  this  broad  daylight  the 
glow  upon  his  face. 

"  Na,  she's  no  married.'*  Jean  is  very  cau- 
tiou8|  and  with  her  wary  eye  follows  every 
motion  of  the  young  man's  face. 

"  And  aye  as  bonnie  as  ever,''  said  £ben 
haatily,  but  with  a  sigh.  "  The  folk  say  111 
sec  changes,  mother ;  but  I've  seen  two  that 
make  me  think  I  havna  been  a  twelvemonth 

away." 

"  What  twa  is't,  Eben  ?  " 

"  There's  you  for  one,"  said  her  son  slowly ; 
"  and — well,  it's  no  good  trj-ing,  I  canna  get 
Annie  Ilorsburgh  out  of  my  head, — she's  just 
the  same  sweet  face  she  had  the  day  the 
Traveller  sailed — ^but  I'm  no  come  home  to 
speak  of  havers.  Mother,  what's  a'  this 
gear  P  " 

The  question  is  easier  asked  than  an- 
swered; and  just  then  a  little  messenger 
comes  to  the  door  to  see  if  the  hasp  of  hemp 
is  ready  for  John  Gilfillan,  the  merchant. 
With  a  slight  tremor  Jean  rises  to  commit 
the  completed  work  into  the  child's  hands, 
and  returns  very  like  a  culprit  to  hear  the 
question  asked  again  in  a  more  imperative 
tone.     , 

"  What's  a'  this  gear,  mother  j  and  what's 
John  Gilfillan  to  you  P  " 

For,  alas,  in  her  joy  last  night,  and  in  her 
still  more  overpowering  certainty  of  joy  this 
morning,  Jean  has  forgotten  tp  put  aside  a 
half-finished  gown,  and  to  push  her  wheel 
out  of  the  way ;  a  convicted  criminal  she 
stands  before  her  son,  her  humble  eyes  cast 
down,  and  her  hand  shaking  a  little.  This 
has  a  wonderful  effect  on  Eben.  He  sp^ngs 
to  her  side,  thrusts  her  into  a  chair,  exclaims 
at  himself  with  remorseful  anger : 

"  I've  startled  ye,  mother ;  but  what  way 
did  ye  no  say  there  was  ower  little  siller  P 
Mother,  will  ye  no  speak  to  me  P  " 

**  There  wasna  ower  little  siller,  Eben,  my 
man." 

Her  voice  was  trembling  and  uncertain; 
but  a  sort  of  joyous  embarrassment  mingled 
with  its  deprecation  which  greviously  per- 
plexed Eben. 

"  You  did  it  just  for  pleasure,  then,"  said 
her  son,  unable  to  restrain  a  kick  of  indigna- 
tion which  sent  i)oor  Jean's  work-basket 
skipping  over  the  floor. 

Jean  rose  hastUy,  but  not  to  pick  up  this 
same  basket,  as  Eben — ^partly  angry  at  him- 
self partly  at  her^  supposed.    He  thought 


his  mother  was  crazy  as  she  mounted  on  a 
chair  to  reach  the  head  of  her  wooden  bed. 
With  breathless  hurried  eagerness  she  i^ 
turned,  holding  in  her  hand  a  bulky  parcel  i 
the  young  man  looked  on  in  wonder,  while 
forth  upon  the  table  before  him  a  perfect 
cloud  of  one-pound  notes  descended  throoj^ 
the  darkened  air:  like  autumn  leaves  in 
handfuls  they  fluttered  down  upon  the  deal 
table.    He  looked  on  stupified. 

"  Mother,  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

'*  It's  a*  your  ain,  Eben !  I've  looked  at  it 
mostly  every  night  since  there  was  only  twa 
of  them,  and  it's  a'  your  ain,  my  darling 
bairn !  Ye're  evens  with  Annie  Horsbmighi 
ye  can  buy  the  house  at  the  West  Brae  when- 
ever ye  will  $  and  Eben,  Eben,  my  miitt,  it^ 
a'  your  ain  1 " 

And  down  they  poured  upon  the  homeljr 
board,  unused  to  bear  a  more  valuable  burden 
than  Jean  Rhymer's  simple  meal;  eicfy 
shade  of  complexion,  every  gradation  of 
purity,  from  the  rare  new  bit  of  spotleas 
paper  to  this  one  black  as  night,  wbereoo 
you  can  trace  but  fcdntly  the  mystic  rapeti- 
tions  that  make  money  of  the  worthless 
shred.  In  a  strange  flush  of  ezottenient, 
Jean  showered  them  down  one  by  one.  Her 
son  could  not  speak ;  he  gazed  at  them  te  a 
time  with  blank  amazement  and  incrednlitj, 
and  at  last,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
bent  down  u^n  the  table  among  its  preoioiis 
encumbrances,  and  wept  aloud. 

*'  Ye  maunna  greet,  Eben ;  you're  no  to  say 
a  word.  Eh,  man,  but  I  was  glad  laying  up 
treasure  for  my  bairn,  me  that  helped  to  bring 
shame  upon  him  from  liis  earliest  breath* 
I've  been  real  weel  a'  the  time,  I've  never 
wanted  night  nor  day ;  kindness  and  blessing 
the  Lord  poured  out  on  me,  till  my  heart  was 
grit  and  my  cup  run  ower,  and  now  my  son^ 
back,  and  its  permitted  to  the  like  of  me  to 
help  him  to  a  bein  house  of  his  ain.  O,  Eben, 
I'm  unworthy  of  the  grace !  You're  not  to 
greet,  but  to  rejoice;  for  I  ken  the  LordV 
accepted  of  a  broken  spirit  now.  Your  no 
ill-pleased  at  me  P  Tm  your  mother,  EbeUt 
my  man ! " 

**My  mother,  my  mother!"  The  strong 
young  man  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  hid  his 
&ce  in  her  homely  gown,  and  sobbed  as 
though  his  great  expanding  heart  would 
burst.  The  poor  woman  was  unprepared 
for  this.  Startled  and  full  of  many  doubia 
and  fearSf  she  sobbed  too  as  she  passed  her 
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hand  fondly  over  his  hair  and  drew  it  into 
curls  ;  holding  her  head  away,  lest  the  tears 
ahonld  fall — an  evil  omen — upon  those  be- 
loved locks.  She  had  expected  to  surprise 
him,  but  Jean,  who  saw  nothing  noble  in  her 
own  long-loving  sacrifice,  had  not  anticipated 
this. 

There  were  nearly  two  hundred  of  these 
precious  bits  of  paper;  for  Eben's  wages 
had  increased  of  late,  and  he  too  had  some 
little  sa\ings  of  his  own ;  so,  with'  a  bold 
heart,  the  young  'sailor  took  his  way  that 
very  night  to  John  Horsborgh's  hospitable 
fireside.  That  Annie  shrank  into  her  comer 
Eben  did  not  wonder,  nor  was  he  discouraged 
when  he  saw  with  what  sudden  variations 
of  color  she  listened  to  his  conversation  with 
the  others ;  for  Mrs.  Horsburgh  and  Katrine, 
again  in  for  '*  half  a  minute,''  fell  upon  him 
with  enthusiasm  ere  he  had  well  entered  the 
room. 

**  £h,  man,  if  ye  had  but  been  here  when 
the  word  came  about  that  villain  of  a  French 
ship!*'  cried  Katrine;  "no  a  lad  or  lass 
about  the  town  but  was  dafl  for  Eben.  But 
if  I  had  been  you,  would  I  no  have  ta'en  the 
commission,  and  come  hame  with  a  cutlass 
at  my  side  and  a  grand  uniform,  like  the 
captain  at  the  Elie?  I  would  ne'er  have 
been  done  fighting  after  I  ance  took  a  ship, 
if  it  had  been  me." 

*'rve  nae  great  heart  to  killing  decent 
men,"  said  Eben ;  "  I  wasna  to  ken  which 
were  ne*er-do-wells  and  which  had  wives  and 
bairns  at  hame.  Shedding  blood  is  ill  pas- 
time ;  I  would  rather  face  the  wildest  sea  that 
ever  ran  than  a  man  that  got  his  death  at 
my  hand.'' 

"  He  aye  had  such  a  tender  heart,"  said 
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big  Mrs.  Horsburgh ;  **  but  I  mind  how  ye 
lickit  Johnnie  Rodger,  Eben,  for  meddling 
with  Annie,  when  you  were  a'  bairns  at  the 
schule.  But  now  ye're  hame,  what  will  ye 
turn  your  hand  to  now  P  " 

**1I  I  were  you,  I  would  ask  him  if  he  had 
a  lock  of  siller,"  cried  the  bold  Katrine. 
**  Man,  Eben,  just  tell  me ! " 

**  Fm  no  to  complain  of,"  said  Eben,  with 
a  glow  of  pleasure  at  his  heart  which  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  could  not  have  brought. 
"I  have  nae  an  empty  hand,  Katrine,  to 
begin  with  ance  mair ;  and  if  I  can.  Til  set 
up  a  house  in  Anster  afore  I  sail  again.  I've 
word  of  a  bonnie  wee  sloopie — ^no  so  little, 
either — that  they'll  make  me  skipper  of,  the 
morn ;  and  if  I  prosper  a'  way  else — " 

Bursting  from  them  with  a  shrill  **  Hurrah !" 

Katrine  ran  to  call  her  husband  to  join  her 
in  exultation  over  Eben's  hopes. 

'*Them  that  have  siller  may  buy  land," 
said  Mrs.  Horsburgh,  in  vague  necessity  of 
saying  something ;  and  Annie,  startlea  out 
of  her  comer,  Wiuidrew  altogether,  trembling 
disquieted,  and  afraid  she  knew  not  why." 

But  Eben  Rhymer  and  John  Horsburgh 
met  in  a  very  amicable  -conference  not  very 
long  thereafter;  the  house  at  the  West  Brae 
found  iu  tardy  master  and  its  sweet  shy  mis- 
tress on  a  bright  summer-day  at  last ;  and 
Jean  Rhymer  has  lived  to  sec  such  a  flock  of 
gallant  sons,  and  such  a  fleet  of  prosperous 
sloops  as  never  before  (graced  the  piers  and 
harbor  of  Anstruther ;  and  weens  most 
blessed  tears  to  hear  her  honored  Eben  say 
in  the  presence  of  his  children,  that  all  his 
ioy  and  all  his  prosperity  dates  back  to  the 
lonely  unknown  labors  of  the  poor  and  soli- 
tary widow  who  once  thought  her  boy  was 
blighted  all  his  life  long  by  the  shadow  of 
that  sin  wh»ch,  in  her  wifely  love  and  tender 
conscience,  she  believed  herself  to  share. 


Napoleox. — The  mind  of  Napoleon  was  vast: 
but  after  the  manner  of  the  Orientals,  and 
through  a  contradictory  disposition,  it  descended 
18  it  were,  by  the  effect  of  its  own  weight,  to 
details  which  might  justly  be  called  low.  His 
first  idea  was  always  grand,  and  his  second 
mean  and  petty.  Ills  mind  was  like  his  purse: 
munificence  and  meanness  held  each  a  string. 
His  genius,  which  was  at  once  adapted  to  the 
stage  of  the  world,  and  the  moantebank*s 
show,  resembled  a  royal  robe  joined  to  a  harle- 
qnin's  jacket.  Endowed  with  wonderful  and 
Infinite  shrewdness;  glittering  with  wit;  seis- 
ing or  creating  in  every  question  new  and  un- 
perceiTe<I  relations;  abounding  in  lively  and 
picturesque  image**,  animated  and  pointed  ex- 
pressions, the  more  forcible  from  the  verj  in* 
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correctness  of  his  language,  which  always  bore 
a  sort  of  foreign  impress;  sophistical,  subtle, 
and  changeable  to  excess, — he  adopted  different 
rules  of  optics  fh)m  those  by  which  other  men 
are  guided.  Add  to  this  the  delirium  of  excess, 
the  habit  of  drinking  from  the  enchanted  cup, 
and  intoxicating  himself  with  the  incense  of 
the  world;  and  you  may  form  an  idoi*  of  the 
man  who,  uniting  in  his  caprices  all  that  is 
lofty  and  mean  in  the  human  character,  majes- 
tic in  the  splendor  of  sovereignty,  and  peremp* 
tory  in  command,  with  all  that  is  ignoble  and 
base,  even  in  his  grandest  achievements,  join- 
ing the  treacherous  ambush  to  the  subversion 
of  thrones, — presents  altogether  such  a  Jupi- 
ter-Scapin,  as  never  before  figured  on  the  scene 
of  hh.^lJibb€  4$  Pradt. 
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Livingstone's  travels  in  south  afbica. 


From  The  Athenvum. 

Mis.tionanj  Travels  and  Researches  in  South 
Jf'rira:  inrbiding  a  Sketch  of  Suteen 
years'  Iic.'iidence  in  the  Interior,  IJy 
3>avi(l  Livlnj^stone,  LL.D.  With  Portrait, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations.     (Murray.) 

Tin:  African  Columbus  has  broken  tlie  egg, 
and  Ifl  the  world  into  his  seeret.  AVhat  he 
has  achieved,  and  endured,  and  conquered, 
the  witchcraft  wbich  for  sixteen  years  he  has 
used  against  a  vertical  sun  and  a  malign 
climate, — how  he  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  car- 
nivores and  ])achyderms  and  opbidia,  how  he 
has  lived  on  roots  and  locusts  and  frogs,  and 
moistened  his  mouth  only  with  rain  or  river 
water, — how  he  has  striven  with  thirst  and 
fever,  with  the  loss  of  letters,  and  the  absence 
of  intelligent  companionship, — how  he  has 
sounded  unknown  lakes,  broken  through 
thorny  jungles,  navigated  unknown  rivQrs, — 
opened  to  light  a  world  teeming  with  floral, 
animal,  and  mineral  wonders, — obtaining  in- 
gress for  science,  for  commerce,  for  religion, 
— and  leadinjij  afVer  him  as  the  special  spoils 
of  his  expedition  a  throng  of  colored  indigeni 
drawn  along  by  no  other  fetters  saTC  of  Iotg 
and  admiration  :  so  runs  the  story  of  his  book, 
— a  book  not  so  much  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture as,  in  its  purport  and  spacious  relation, 
a  veritable  poem.  As  there  were  lion-slayers 
before  SamsoA  and  Hercules,  so  there  have 
lived  African  explorers  before  Dr.  Living- 
stone. Phuenician,  Carthaginian,  Homan, 
Saracen,  have  each  made  vague  footprints 
soon  overgrown  or  more  swiftly  erased  from 
the  fleet  shifting  strata  of  Libyan  sand. 
Portuguese  civilization  has  flickered  "  a  dim 
religious  light"  round  some  hundred  miles 
of  eastern  and  western  coast;  and  slow 
Dutch  contentment,  careless  of  geographical 
inquiry,  occui)ied  itself  with  bucolic  pursuits 
in  the  south.  The  chief  African  explorers 
have  been  sturdv  Northerns,  fed  on  oat-cake 
and  conscious  of  haggis,  hunt&men  that  could 
camp  out  on  the  hills  by  night,  that  had 
been  nursed  in  mists  and  browned  with 
mountain  sunshine,  the  children  of  the  crags, 
from  the  Hebrides  or  the  Highlands,  fron^ 
•the  woods  that  overhang  the  Clyde,  or  the 
barren  braes  that  bank  the  Yarrow.  Such 
was  Mungo  Park,  a  Scotch  doctor;  such, 
after  the  lapse  almost  of  a  century,  is  David 
Livingstone,  a  Scotch  doctor  too.  A  long 
and  not  ignoble  line  lies  between' them  of 
huntsmen,  savants,  geographers,  agents  of 


science  and  commei*ce,  collectors  of  tusks 
and  hides,  able-bodied,  lynx-eyed,  nimble- 
handed  men,  the  sapners  and  miners  of  dvil- 
ization.  Let  not  tlie  world  be  ungrateful 
that  there  have  been  Landers  and  Overwegi, 
and  Vogels  and  Kicbardsons,  or  that  there 
still  are  Barths  and  Andersons,  and  Hamiltoni 
and  CummingR.  They  rest  from  their  labors; 
they  have  published  theur  narratives  and  been 
duly  decorated.  The  two  whose  names  we 
have  coupled  may  surely,  without  debatei 
stand  a  little  apart  and  distinguished  firom 
the  rest,  if  not  in  boldness  and  physical 
prowess,  in  the  keenness  of  a  life-long  pur* 
suit,  at  any  rate  in  self-reliance,  in  modesty, 
in  manliness,  in  the  unselfishness  of  their 
quest,  in  their  high  and  philanthropic  ardari 
in  their  evident  reluctance  to  quit  the  ingla> 
nook,  and  mount  an  author's  seat  and  dii- 
course  glibly  from  a  literary  platform.  ''I 
think  I  would  rather  cross  the  African  conti- 
nent again,"  pleads  our  modest  traveller, 
"  than  undertake  to  write  another  book.  It 
is  far  easier  to  travel  than  to  write  about  it* 
Dr.  Livingstone  apparently  prefers  the  grip 
of  an  actual  lion  to  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion occupied  by  popular  and  metaphorical 
]X)tentates, — a  lodge  in  an  African  wilderness, 
the  society  of  Bakwains  and  pachyderms, 
rather  than  examinations  in  a  chamber  of 
commerce, — rather  than  the  necessity  of  re- 
iterating to  Glasgow  and  Manchester  the 
value  of  huaze, — of  tracmg  Lake  Kgami  or 
the  Zambesi  across  a  breakfast  or  dinner 
table,— of  over-eating  or  under-sleeping  him- 
self in  a  perpetual  endeavor  to  satisfy  inter- 
rogations on  the  subject  of  cotton.  The 
world  tasks  him  hard,  it  bids  the  hero  re- 
hearse his  own  deeds,  the  pliilanthropifll 
auction  his  own  feehngs, — Dr.  Livingstone, 
in  fact,  demonstrate  himself  and  be  the  author 
of  a  Livingstoniad.  Accomplishment  in  letters 
the  author  tells  his  readers  he  has  none ;  ibr 
his  performance  he  disclaims  merit,  but  he 
docs  not  sue  for  indulgence;  honestly  h* 
acknowledges  what  he  has  inherited  ftook 
earlier  antecessors,  encroaching  on  no  mit- 
sionar}'  plot,  envjing  no  stranger's  or  couD- 
tr}'man'8  labors,  grateful  for  hospitality  and 
friendly  support,  but  *<a  man  for  a'  thatt" 
telUng  an  artless  tale,  so  that  the  public  will 
not  only  be  glad  but  better  for  having  listened* 
David  Livingstone  came  of  a  Highland 
stock,  nurtured  in  mythic  Ulva,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  among  wild,  windy,  sea-music,  the 
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old  Stuart  faith  and  Culloden  traditions.  His 
grandfather,  a  little  farmer,  was  a  man  after 
Scott^s  heart,  primed  with  pedigree  and 
legend ; — the  gude  wife  given  to  crooning 
Gaelic  ditties  in  supposed  lugubrious  lament 
of  a  certain  anachronistic  captivity  endured 
by  Highlanders  somewhere  among  the  Turks. 
The  supply  of  the  farm  became  too  scanty 
for  the  household,  and  the  family  made  a 
flitting  up  the  Clyde,  beyond  Glasgow,  where 
there  was  a  cotton-mill,  and  the  sons  were 
received  as  clerks.  Here  our  traveller  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bom  and  bred  among 
ancestral  precepts  and  ethics,  which  always 
ended  in  an  oft-reiterated,  though  sometimes 
pretermitted.  Highland  refnun, — "Be  honest.** 
The  father  was  a  little  tea-dealer, — a  calling 
which  as  he  practised  it,  brought  him  in  no 
worldly  wealth,  though  it  advanced  him  high 
in  the  rank  of  old-fashioned  Presbyterian 
virtue; — the  mother,  a  thrifty  housewife, 
patterned  after  Bum's  type,  that  "  gars  auld 
clothes  look  amaist  as  weel  as  new."  At  ten 
years  old,  David  went  into  the  factory  to  earn 
his  bread.  Out  of  his  first  week's  wages  he 
saved  enough  to  buy  ''The  Hudiments  of 
Latin,**  which  he  conned  at  a  night-school 
from  eight  to  ten.  Dictionary  researches 
occupied  the  time  often  till  midaight,  or  later, 
if  the  mother  did  not  snatch  the  books  out  of 
her  boy's  hands.  The  factory  bell  rang  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  the  whirr  of  the  loom 
•went  on,  with  a  brief  quietude  for  breakfast 
and  dinner,  till  eight  at  night.  By  setting 
his  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spinning^jenny, 
the  boy  glanced  off  sentence  after  sentence  as 
he  passed  to  and  fro  to  unloop  or  break  the 
spinning  threads.  So  he  read  Horace  and 
Virgil,  books  of  travel  and  science,  and  ac- 
quired the  art  of  abstracting  his  mind  so  as, 
in  latter  days,  to  write  readily  amid  the  play 
of  children,  and  uninterrupted  by  the  songs 
and  dances  of  negroes.  He  ranged  freely 
over  all  literary  pabulum,  except  novels; 
though  his  father — a  precisian  in  his  taste  as 
well  as  his  creed — looked  somewhat  sourly 
on  his  son's  fondness  for  tales  of  travel  or 
shipwreck,  for  records  of  science  or  discovery, 
in  preference  to  the  glories  of  the  "  Cloud  of 
Witnesses,"  or  the  amenities  of  the  "  Four- 
fold State."  A  smart,  paternal  argument,  iSt 
posteriori^  made  David  grieve,  but  not  repent, 
for  the  objections  he  had  to  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  *'  Practical  Christianity."  He 
found  better  sermons  in  stones,  and  a  more 


healing  theology  in  plants.  He  scoured 
Lanarkshire  with  his  brothers,  far  and  wide, 
collecting  simples.  They  dabbled  in  occult 
science,  and  had  stolen  interviews  with  demon- 
olog}'.  His  first  rebuff  in  geology  was  among 
the  shells  of  a  limestone  quarry.  The  quarry- 
man  looked  on  in  compassionating  ignorance. 
"  How  ever  did  these  shells  come  into  these 
rocks?"  asked  the  young  iavant. — "When 
God  made  the  rocks  h»  made  the  shells  in 
them  ! "  was  the  stout  reply. 

A  few  years  and  David  was  almost  out  of 
his  teens ;  he  had  good  wages,  and  he  laid 
by  enough  through  manual  labor  in  summer 
to  enable  him  to  attend  the  winter  Greek 
classes  at  Glasgow,  as  well  as  Dr.  Wardlaw's 
Divinity  lectures,  without  a  farthing  of  aid. 
Among  honest  God-fearing  compatriots  he 
stmggled  on  till  he  obtained  his  medical 
diploma,  intent  upon  wending  his  way  as  a 
missionary  in  the  practice  of  medicine  to ' 
China.  The  war  broke  out,  and  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Mofiat,  his  father-in-law, 
and  the  London  missionary  Society  he  turned 
his  thoughts  and  aspirations  Afncawarda. 
For  that  country  he  embarked  in  1840. 

The  popular  conceptions  respecting  Cen- 
tral Africa  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Liringstone's 
setting  out  were  tinged  with  vague  and  fab- 
ulous horror.  It  was  the  world's  common 
land,  abandoned  of  science  and  theology  to 
a  thorough  principality  of  evil.  A  Cam- 
bridge prize  poet  had  fixed  upon  it  as  a  prob- 
able site  for  Armageddon,  and  romancers  in 
general  resorted  to  its  strand  in  any  poetic 
difficulty,  and  considered  the  Sahara  as  a 
proper  nurserj'  for  any  thing  abnormal, — for 
Afreets,  for  Djins,  for  pigmies  and  demons 
in  general  Ancient  geography  usually  peo- 
pled the  unknown  spaces  with  hysBnas,  or 
griffins  or  chimeras;  while  modem  hydro- 
graphy more  sagely  left  them  blank.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  argued  that  Central  Africa 
was  an  arid,  thirsty  land,  sweltering  imder 
equatorial  heat,  with  long,  tawny  sand-tractf» 
unbrightened  and  unfireshened  by  lakes,  or 
groves,  or  rivers,  its  air  baleful  to  man,  and 
i&  soil  only  hospitable  to  serpents  and  car- 
nivorous beasts.  It  lay  under  the  perpetual 
curse  and  incandescence  of  the  sun  in  a 
white  glare — ^baked,  shrivelled,  scorching. 
Phaeton  seemed  there  to  have  been  flung 
sheer  down  ftrom  his  fttther's  car,  and  the 
wild  horses  to  be  scintillating  fire  as  their 
hooft  stmdi  the  ffinty  region.    Away  in  the 
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north  Mount  Atlas,  with  his  ridge  of  snow, 
cut  off  the  flight  of  pleasant  breezes.  Cen- 
tral Africa,  so  popular  mythology  said,  was 
verdureless,  riverless,  windlocked.  Annies 
had  been  swept  off  alive  beneath  its  sands. 
Pestilence  'coursed  along  its  stagnant  air. 
Of  many  times  and  out  of  many  nations  it 
numbered  its  victims  and  its  mart}TS.  Yet 
here  and  there  on  the  fringe  of  the  waste, 
solitary  and  scarcely  descried,  were  specks  of 
pleasant  light  glinting  from  patches  of  gar- 
den-ground, or  out  of  wooden  homesteads, 
where  a  knot  of  busy  wives  or  sturdy  hus- 
bands was  cheerfully  at  work,  endeavoring  to 
brighten  the  arid  barrenness.  To  join  such 
a  company  David  Livingstone  sailed  from 
Europe.  After  three  months  voyage  he 
makes  the  Cape,  lands,  and  according  to 
orders  proceeds  northward  up  the  country  to 
the  furthest  inland  station.  He  is  now 
among  the  Bechuanas.  There  for  six  months 
he  secludes  himself  from  all  European  asso- 
ciations, growing  familiar  vrith  the  habits, 
the  laws,  the  language  of  the  tribe  among 
whom  he  is  to  live.  lie  prepares  for  a  set- 
tlement, turns  a  watercourse  on  the  land, 
and  then  starts  northward.  He  is  close  on 
the  skirts  of  Lake  Ngami,  which  seven  years 
afterwards  he  discovers,  the  oxen  fall  ill,  and 
the  journey  has  to  be  made  on  foot  The 
Bakwains  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  white 
man.  "He  is  not  strong,"  they  are  over- 
heard to  say ;  "  he  is  quite  slim,  and  only  ap- 
pears stout  because  he  puts  himself  into 
those  bags  (trousers) ;  he  will  soon  knock 
up.''  But  the  black  men  have  reckoned 
without  their  Highlander;  his  mountain 
blood  is  up,  and  he  keeps  them  at  the  top 
of  their  speed  till  they  express  a  worthy 
opinion  of  his  pace  and  pedestrian  calibre. 
Now  a  comet  blazes  across  the  path  and  per- 
plexes the  tribes  with  manifold  portents. 
The  missionary  has  a  hundred-mile  ride  on 
ox-back,  fixes  on  a  site  for  a  settlement,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  hears  the  roar  of 
wild  African  lions.  The  adventure  he  in- 
tended to  tell  to  his  grandchildren,  but 
breakfast-parties  and  dinner-parties  haih 
held  their  breath  to  listen,  and  why  should 
not  the  public  hearken  too? 

A  troop  of  lions  infested  the  village  of 
Mabotsa,  where,  in  1843,  the  Doctor  was  liv- 
ing, leaping  into  the  cattle-pens  at  night, 
and  even  pouncing  upon  the  herds  by  day. 
The  villagers,  breathing  vengeance,  sallied 


out  valorously,  but,  not  liking  the  lions' lookfl, 
very  soon  turned  tail.  By  way  of  shaming, 
or  pricking  on,  the  natives  into  justifiablf 
leonicide,  the  Doctor  headed  an  expedition. 
The  lions  occupied  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  covered  with  trees.  Round  the 
hill  a  band  of  natives  crept,  gradually  cloo- 
ing  and  hemming  the  lions  in.  The  doctor 
and  a  native  called  Mebalre,  with  guns  ready 
cocked,  got  on  a  rock  below.  A  lion  was 
hit,  but  he  bounded  off, — and  the  nativei 
were  not  fain  to  attack  a  second  time.  Mov- 
ing on  to  the  village,  the  Doctor  caught 
sight  of  the  lion  again,  behind  a  bush,  thirty 
yards  off,  and  fired  off  both  barrels.  "Hea 
shot — he  is  shot " — ^was  the  cry.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  switch  of  the 
lion's  tail  below  the  bush, — and  the  mission- 
ary loaded  again.  The  sequel  he  shall  tell 
himself: — 

**  When  in  the  act  of  ramming  down  the 
bullets  I  heard  a  shout  Starting  and  look- 
ing half  round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the 
act  of  springing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  lit- 
tle height  He  caught  my  shouloer  as  he 
sprang;  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground 
below  together.  Growling  horribly  close  to 
my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  dog  does  a 
rat.  The  shock  produced  a  stupor  similar 
to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse 
after  the  first  shake  of  the  cat  It  caused  a 
sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  no 
sense  of  pain  nor  feeling  of  terror,  though 
quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening. 
It  was  like  what  patients,  partially  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  describe,  who  see  all 
the  operation,  bnt  feel  not  the  knife.  This 
singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any 
mental  process.  The  shake  annihilated  fear, 
and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  in  lookinff 
round  at  the  beast.  This  peculiar  state  is 
probably  produced  in  all  animak  killed  hv 
the  camivora ;  and,  if  so,  is  a  merciful  pron- 
sion  hj  our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening 
the  pam  of  death.  Turning  round  to  reUere 
myself  of  the  weight,  as  he  had  one  paw  on 
the  back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  oirected 
to  Mebalwe,  wno  was  trying  to  shoot  him  at 
a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  ffun, 
a  flint  one,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels.  The 
lion  immediately  left  me,  and  attacking  Me- 
balwe, bit  his  thigh.  Another  man,  whose 
life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he  luid  been 
tossed  by  a  bufialo,  attempted  to  spear  the 
lion  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  left 
Mebalwe  and  caught  this  man  bv  the  shoul- 
der, but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  that  he 
had  received  took  effect,  and  he  fell  down 
dead.    The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few 
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momenta,  and  must  have  been  his  paroxysm 
of  dyiiiK  rnpp.  In  order  lo  lake  out  the 
charm  from  (lim,  the  Bnkatla  on  the  folJoning 
day  made  a  huge  bonfire  over  the  carcase 
which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  largest 
lion  they  had  ever  seen.  BeHides  crunching 
the  bone  into  splinlers,  he  left  eleven  teeth- 
wounds  on  the  upper  part  of  my  Hvm.  A 
wound  from  this  animnl  b  tooth  re«orables 
gunshot  wound ;  it  ia  generally  followed  by 
great  deal  of  sloughing  and  discharge,  end 
pains  are  felt  in  the  part  periodically  e 
afterwards.  I  bad  on  a  tartan  jacket 
the  occasion,  and  I  bclievp  that  it  wiped  off 
a!!  the  virus  from  the  teeth  that  pierced  the 
flesh,  for  my  two  companions  in  this  affray 
have  both  suffered  from  the  peculiar  pains, 
while  I  have  escaped  with  only  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  false  joint  in  ray  limb.  The  man 
whose  shoulder  was  wounded  showed  me  his 
wound  actually  burst  forth  afresh  on  the 
same  month  of  the  foUowbg  year." 

To  these  pastoral  Bechuacas,  or  Bakwains, 
whose  appellative  is  "  they  of  the  alligators," 
our  traveller  attached  himself,  disputing,  in 
his  missionary  capacity,  with  the  chief,  and 
in  his  medical  capacity,  with  the  rain-dcetor. 
His  justice  and  good  sense  soon  won  him  in- 
fluence. He  bought  a  title  to  a  plot  of  land, 
and  perplexed  the  tribe  by  paying  for  it, 
with  £5  worth  of  goods,  after  the  Penn  fash- 
ion. Out  of  doors,  he  Batitfled  the  idea  of  a 
missionary  jack-of-all- trades,  while  his  wife 
was  a  model  msid-of-all-workwithjn.  In  the 
way  of  handicraft  and  carpentry,  he  equally 
gave  and  took.  If  the  Bakwains  helped  him 
to  cut  a  canal  to  irrigate  the  fields, he  helped 
them  to  build  a  square  house  for  the  chief. 
A  native  smith  taught  him  to  vreld  iron.  He 
wa«  cunning  as  a  gardener,  farmer,  preacher, 
doctor,— and  hia  handy  wife  did  what  was 
needed  in  the  line  of  tailoring,  soap  and  can- 
dles. The  tribe  now  watered  their  flocks, 
and  pastured  their  cattle  and  goats  by  the 
river  Kolobeng,  whither  the  missionary's  hy- 
drosco]iic  nit  had  moved  them,  forty  miles 
from  their  first  location.  A  drought  hap- 
pened, not  unlike  that  io  Lucretius,  and  is  as 
[ricturcaqely  described. — 

"  In  our  second  year  no  rain  fell.  In  the 
third  the  same  extraordinary  drought  fol- 
lowed. Indeed,  not  ten  inches  of  water  fell 
during  these  tuo  years,  and  the  Kolobeng 
ran  dry ;  so  many  tish  were  killed  that  the 
hyenas  from  the  whole  country  round  col- 
lected to  the  feast,  and  were  unable  to  fin- 
ish the  putrid  masses.  A  large  old  alligator, 
which  had  never  been  known  to  comimt  say 
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depredations,  was  found  left  high  and  dry^in 
the   mud   among    the  ^■iclimI^.     The   fourth 

J  ear  was  equally  unpropitious,  the  fall  of  rain 
eing  insufficient  to  bring  the  grain  tomator- 
ity.  Nothing  could  be  more  Irjing.  We 
dug  down  in  the  bed  of  the  river  deeper  and 
deeiier  as  the  water  receded,  striving  to  get 
ji  hitle  to  keep  the  fruit-trees  alive  for  bet- 
ter times,  but  in  viun.  Needles  lying  out  of 
doors  for  months  did  not  rust ;  and  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  used  in  a 
galvanic  baltei'y,4)srled  with  all  its  water  to 
the  air,  instead  of  imbibing  more  from  it,  as 
it  would  have  done  in  England.  The  leaves 
of  indigenous  trees  were  all  drooping,  soft, 
and  shrivelled,  though  not  dead ;  and  those 
of  the  mimoste  were  dosed  at  mid-day,  the 
same  as  thev  are  at  night.  In  the  miilst  of 
this  dreary  drought,  it  was  wonderful  to  see 
those  tin^  creat4ire8  the  ants  running  about 
with  their  accustomed  vivacity.  1  put  the 
bnlb  of  a  thermometer  three  inches  under 
soil  in  the  sun  at  midday,  and  found  the  mer- 
cury to  sl«nd  at  132°  to  134°;  and  if  car- 
tain  kinds  of  beetles  were  placed  ou  Che  sur- 
face, they  ran  about  u  few  seconds  and 
expired.  But  tliis  broiling  heat  only  aug- 
mented the  activity  of  the  long-legged,  bla& 
ant« :  ihey  never  tire  i  their  organs  of  mo- 
tion seem  endowed  with  the  same  power  as 
is  ascribed  by  phj-siologists  to  the  muscles  of 
the  human  heart,  by  which  that  part  of  the 
frame  never  becomes  fatigued,  and  which 
may  be  imparted  to  all  our  bodily  organs  in 
that  liigher  sphere  to  which  we  fondly  hope 
to  rise.  Wfiere  do  these  ants  get  their 
moisture  ?  Our  house  was  built  on  a  hard, 
ferruginous  conglomerate,  in  order  to  be 
out  of  the  wnv  of  the  white  ant,  but  they 
came  in  despite  the  precaution ;  an'd  not 
only  were  they  in  this  sultry  weather  able  in- 
dividually to  moisten  soil  to  the  consistency 
of  mortar  for  the  formation  of  gnlleriea, 
which  in  their  way  of  working  is  done  by 
night  (so  that  they  are  screened  from  the 
observation  of  birds  by  day  in  passing  and 
repassing  towards  any  vegetable  matter  they 
may  wish  to  devour),  but,  when  their  inner 
chambers  were  laid  open,  these  were  also 
iriaingly  humid;  yet  there  was  no  dew, 
the  house  being  placed  on  a  rock,  they 
could  have  no  subterranean  passage  to  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  ran  obout  300  yards 
below  the  hilL  Can  it  be  that  they  have  the 
Javier  of  combining  tbe  oxvgen  ivd  hydro- 
gen of  their  vegetable  food  by  vital  force  so 

Itain  would  not  bless  the  lands  by  the 
Kolobeng,  tho  li,  on  the  hliis,  ten  miles  off, 
they  could  see  L.ie  showers  descending.  The 
clouds  baug  over  the  spot  as  they  bung 
over  the  borne  of  ThalabB,  and  sailed  away 
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as  mockingly.  The  missionary  was  thought 
to  have  spell-bound  the  chief;  and  the 
natives  had  a  superstition  about  the  church- 
bell.  "  We  like  you  as  well  as  if  you  had 
been  bom  with  us,"  said  a  chief  man.  "  You 
are  the  only  white  man  we  can  become  famil- 
iar with ;  but  give  up  that  everlasting  preach- 
ing and  praying ;  we  cannot  become  familiar 
with  that  at  all.  You  see  we  never  get  rain, 
while  those  tribes  who  never  pray  get  abun- 
dance." The  native  argumentation  was  diffi- 
cult to  refute,  irrefutable  almost,  as  may  be 
imderstood  from  a  disputation  between  the 
two,  white  and  black,  allopathic  and  hydro- 
pathic, doctors.  The  Kain-doctor  thus  ar- 
gues : 

"  Rain  Doctor.  I  use  my  medicines,  and 
you  employ  yours ;  we  are  both  doctors,  and 
doctors  are  not  deceivers.  You  give  a  patient 
medicine.  Sometimes  God  is  pleased  to  heal 
him  by  means  of  your  medicine :  sometimes 
not — he  dies.  When  he  is  cured,  you  take 
the  credit  of  what  God  does.  I  do  the  same. 
SoLietimes  God  grants  us  rain,  sometimes 
not.  When  he  does,  we  take  the  credit  of 
the  charm.  When  a  patient  dies,  you  don't 
give  up  trust  in  your  medicine,  neither  do  I 
when  rain  fails.  If  you  wish  me  to  leave  off 
my  medicines,  why  continue  your  own? — 
Medical  Doctor,  I  give  medicine  to  linng 
creatures  within  my  reach,  and  can  see  the 
effects  though  no  cure  follows ;  you  pretend 
to  charm  the  clouds,  which  are  so  far  above 
us  that  your  medicines  never  reach  them. 
The  clouds  usually  lie  in  one  direction,  and 
your  smoke  goes  m  another.  God  alone  can 
command  the  clouds.  Only  try  and  wait 
patiently  ;  God  vdll  give  us  rain  without  your 
medicines. — B,  D,  Ma-hala-ma-kapa-a-a ! ! 
Well,  I  always  thought  white  men  were  wise  till 
this  morning.  Who  ever  thought  of  making 
trial  of  starvation !  Is  death  pleasant  then  ? 
— M.  />.  Could  you  make  it  rain  on  one 
spot  and  not  on  another  ? — B,  D,  I  would- 
n't think  of  trying.  I  like  to  see  the  whole 
country  green,  and  all  the  people  glad ;  the 
women  clapping  their  hands  and  giving  me 
their  ornaments  for  thankfulness,  and  lulliloo- 
ing  for  joy. — if.  D,  I  think  you  deceive 
both  them  and  yourself. — B.  D,  '  Well,  then, 
there  is  a  pair  of  us  (meaning  both  are 
rogues)." 

The  people  braved  the  drought  well.  The 
women  parted  with  their  gewgaws  to  buy 
corn;  the  children  grubbed  roots  and  bulbs 
up  in  the  bush ;  and  the  men,  armed  with 
boat-like  shields  and  javelins,  harried  droves 
of  buffaloes,  zebras,  gnus,  and  giraffes  into 
V-sLaped  Jiopos,  or  high-hedged  traps,  be- 


tween the  sides  of  which  the  beasts  ran  pell- 
mell,  and  were  tumbled  into  a  pit-fall  covered 
with  rushes  at  the  angle,  where,  with  dread> 
fill  whooping,  the  living,  heaving,  moaning,  . 
mutilated  mass  was  crushed  or  slaughtered. 

A  root  diet,  the  Doctor  notes,  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  digestion,  though  remarkably  ao 
to  the  corporation  of  the  patient, — and  a 
four  months'  abstinence  from  salt  induces 
*'  excessive  longing  and  dreaming  about ' 
roasted  ribs  of  fat  oxen,  and  bowls  of  coolt 
thick  milk  gurgling  forth  from  the  big-bel- 
lied calabashes," — a  sensation  which  enables 
the  missionary  to  understand  the  thankful- 
ness *'  expressed  to  Mrs.  Livingstone  by  poor 
Bakwain  women,  in  the  interesting  conditioii, 
for  a  little  of  either." 

More  noisome  than  drought  or  camiTora 
was  the  contiguity  of  a  colony  of  Dutch 
Boers,  located  among  the  Cashan  Hills,  to 
the  east  of  the  Bakwain  settlement.  They 
claimed  the  soil,  made  forays  upon  the 
tribe,  carried  off  children,  and  forced  into 
villanage  the  poor  natives.  By  these  men,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  missionary 
was  regarded  in  an  evil  light  His  iron 
cooking-pot  was  magnified  into  a  hostile 
cannon ;  his  sextant  was  suspicious ;  and,  be- 
cause he  did  not  dissuade  the  Bakwaina  firom 
buying  muskets,  nor  consent  to  live  as  a  spy, 
nor  advise  the  surrender  of  five  muskets  to 
the  pseudo  lords  of  the  manor,  the  Boen 
proclaimed  the  missionary  to  be  rebellious. 
His  doctrines  were  not  good,  or  adverse  to 
their  practices.  *<  You  must  teach  the 
blacks,"  murmured  the  sulky  Boer  Command- 
ant '^  that  they  are  not  equal  to  us."  In  jus- 
tice, mercy,  and  equity,  assuredly  they  were 
not.  In  1852,  four  hundred  Boers  ^ame  to 
convince  the  tribe  by  physical  force.  Sir 
George  Cathcart  had  been  appealed  to  by 
the  Boers,  about  the  missionaries.  The  rep^ 
was — "  Do  as  you  please."  The  marauders 
did.  They  slew,  robbed,  plundered.  The 
natives  defended  themselves  till  night,  when 
they  fled  to  the  hills.  Many  were  slain.  A 
few  inviolable  Boers  fell;  and,  in  reTenge» 
the  missionary's  house  was  pillaged.  His 
stock  of  medicines  was  smashed,  his  books 
were  not  stolen,  but  torn  up  and  strewn 
about  the  place ;  his  furniture  and  clothing 
sold;  the  school  broken  up,  and  two  hun- 
dred of  the  children  were  made  slaves.  The 
descendants  of  Luther  and  Calvin  had  de- 
termined to  shut  up  the  country;  the  £4- 
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lower  of  John  Knox  had    detenninsd  to  re&eahinB;  cool  ia  not  the  word,  irhcre  you 
re  neither  on  increue  of  cold  nor  heat  ti 


t  to 

A  flkptcli  of  the  obnoiious  house  and  house-   desire,  and  where  you  con  sit  out  till  mid- 

hoM  doings  ftt  Kolobongwill  not  be  out  of   "'ghtinlh-no  fear  of  coughs  and  rheumnllsm. 

,       1      p. Alter  family  worship  and  breakfast  iwtween 


(^nit 

A  Hi 

bold  < 


,  rill  °"  """  •'^■■^"i  "^  "ciii.  lO  kfcp  school  for  all 

■   absence  of  shop*  led  us  to   ^ho  would  attend;  men. women, and  children 


makeeTeiything  we  needed  from  the  raw, being  all  invited.  School  over  at  eleren 
matenais.  You  want  bncka  to  biuld  a  hoaw,  o-dock,  ^yie  the  miaHooary's  wife  was  o^ 
nd  muat  forthwith  proceed  to  the  field,  cut  |  e„pied  !„  domestic  matter-,  the  misjionary 
ifcwnatree.and  saw  it  mto  planks  to  make  himieLf  had  some  manual  labor,  as  a  smith, 
the  bnek-moulda;  the  malcnali  for  doors  .carpenter.or  gardener.according  to  whatever 
•nd  windows,  loo.  arc  standing  in  theforestiUM  needed  for  ouraeUes  or  for  the  people: 
md.  If  you  want  to  be  respected  by  the  na- '  if  fo,  Uie  latter,  they  worked  for  l-  --  •'■- 
tiTca,  a  house  of  decent  dimensions,  costing '        ■  ^  - 


ise  oi  accent  aimcnsions,  costing  ,  garden,  or  at  some  other  cmpbjment ;  skilled 
r"  ,"'T"Zt  °™°","*  "  manual  labor,  roust  fnbor  was  thus  exchanged  for  the  unskilled, 
be  built.  The  people  cannot  assist  you  much  1  After  dinner  and  an  hour's  rest  the  wife 
for,  though  most  wilbng  to  labor  for  wages,  attended  her  infant-school,  which  the  young. 
the  Jtokwaina  have  a  curious  mabihty  to  k,ho  ,„e  left  by  their  parents  entirely  to 
make  or  |>ut  things  square:  hke  all  Bechu- 1  ^1,^;^  ^^  ^^  jj^^  aiaiinglv,  and  gen- 
uaa,  their  dwellings  are  made  round.  In  „ii  niu»tered  a  hundred  atrong;  or  she 
the  case  ofthree  large  houses,  erected  by  my-  LaHed  that  with  a  sewing  school,  haring 
•elf  at  different  limes,  every  bnck  and  aUck  classes  of  girls  to  learn  the  art ,  this,  loo.  was 
fcjd  to  be  put  square  by  ray  own  nght  hand.  !  ^^^xSv  well  reUshed.  l>uring  the  day  every 
Having  got  the  meal  ground,  the  wife  pro-  operation  must  be  superintended,  and  both 
oeeds  to  moke  it  into  bread;  on  extempore  husband  and  wife  must  labor  till  the  aun  de- 
oven  ,s  often  conslructcd  bv  acoopmg  out  a  ,];„(.,.  After  sunset  the  huaband  went  into 
large  bole  m  an  wilhill,  and  uamg  a  alab  of  the  town  to  converse  with  any  one  willing  to 
ttonc  for  a  door.  Another  plan,  which  might ,  do  so;  sometimes  on  general  aubjects,  at 
be  adopted  by  tlie  Australians  to  produce  other  times  on  religion.  On  three  nights  of 
Mmctliu.g  better  than  thoir  'damw-rs,'  is  to  I  the  week,  as  soon  >£  the  milking  of  the  cow. 
m^e  a  good  fire  on  a  leve!  piece  of  ^ound, ;  ^  oter  and  it  had  become  dark,  we  had  > 
md,when  the  ground  is  tboroughlylieatcd.  ,pubhc  religious  service,  and  one  of  instruction 
place  the  dou^h  in  a  small  ehort-handled ,  (,„  secular  subjects,  aided  by  pictures  and 
frying-pan,  or  simply  on  the  hot  whea;  invert  ,pecimens.  These  services  were  diver.jfied 
«ny  sort  of  metal  pot  over  11,  draw  the  ashes  by  attending  upon  the  sick  and  procribing 
Mound,  and  then  make  a  small  fire  on  the  for  them,  giving  food  and  otherwise  aasistinl 
top.  Douph  mined  will,  a  bit  e  leaven  from  |  the  poor  tnd  wretched.  We  tried  to  gain 
•  former  baking,  and  allowed  to  stand  an  their  affections  by  attending  to  the  wants  of 
hour  or  two  m  the  sun,  wnll  by  this  process  the  liody.  The  smallest  acts  of  fticndsbip.an 
become  eicelient  bread.  We  made  our  own  obliging  word  and  civil  look,  are,  as  Sl 
buuer,  a  lar  serving  as  a  chum ;  and  our  own  ,  Xatier  thought,  no  despicable  i.art  of  the  mis- 
cudlcs  by  means  of  moulds ;  and  soap  was  |  ^,  ^^or.     Nor  ought  the  good  opinion 

procured  from  the  ashes  of  the  plant  aaUola,  ^f  the  most  abject  to  be  uncarcd  for,  when 
or  from  wood-ashes,  wliicli  in  Africa  contain  politeness  may  secure  it.  Their  pood  word 
Mhttle  alkaline  matter  that  the  boihug  of  '  {^  ,hf,  aggregate  forma  a  reput.ilion  which 
«iccessive  leys  has  to  be  continued  for  a  may  be  well  employed  in  procSiring  favor  for 
month  or  sii  weeks  l>eforetI.c  fat  la  aaponi- '  ,he' Gospel.  Show  kin/ attention  to  the 
fed.     Ihcrc   IS  not  much  hardship  m  being   reckless  opponents  of  Chriatianilv  on  the  bed 


•Iraost  eiitircly  dependent  on  ourselves;  there  ,  of  ,icknesi^d  pain,  and  thev  „...,  .«,,  »^ 
!•  somotlung  of  the  feeling  which  must  have   ^^^  personal  enemies.'  Here,  if  any- 

ammated  Aleitaiidcr  Selkirk  0°  "ceiug  con-   „here   loveWets  Iotc." 
Temences  spnngnig  up  before  him  from  hia  |  • 

own  ingenuity  1  and  married  life  Is  all  the  I  "cursions  which  Dr.  Livingstone  had 
■wcoler  when  so  many  comforts  emanate  made  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  the  cast- 
directly  from  the  thrifty  striving  housewife'a  |  ward  of  Kolobeng  had  enabled  him  to  collect 
hands.  To  some  it  may  appear  quite  a  information  and'  to  form  phma  for  an  eipcdi- 
tomantie  mode  of  life ;  it  is  one  of  active  '  tJon  acroa.  the  desert  to  the  Lake  Country, 
•oencvolcnoe,  such  as  the  good  may  enjoy  at  .  .  ..  .  -l„  ,  ,.  _  ..i,  o„v  i  .i, 
home.  Take  a  single  day  aa  a  «impie  orihe  ,  "!*/'";  ^^  '"  *".  '"■"^ ,  ,^'"''"'  "" 
whole.  Wo  rose  early,  becauae,  however  hot  '^'"^'^  °^  '^*  Bakwanta,  held  bercd.Wrr 
the  day  may  have  been,  the  evening,  night,  authonty  over  Sekomi,  the  head  of  the  Bam- 
and  murging  at  Kolobeng  were  debciouily  I  angwato,  the  tnb«  that  lived  by  the  lake.  An 
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ox  W09  sent  before  to  Sekomi  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  the  roiBsionary.  Sekomi"  Gent 
back  llie  present  with  a  message. — "Where 
we  you  going?"  asked  the  chief  "  Youwil! 
be  killed  hy  the  sun  and  thirst,  and  then  all 
the  white  men  will  blame  me  for  not  saving 
you."  The  white  man  replied  that  he  yne 
"  hardhcaded,"  and  to  his  peculiar  organixa- 
tion  his  death  would  be  ascribed. 

The  end  of  the  rainy  season,  from  March 
to  April,  was  the  best  time  for  an  expedition, 
on  account  of  the  likelihood  of  finding  pools 
of  water  or  water-melons  j  hut  it  was  not  till 
the  1st  of  June  that  the  Doctor,  with  four 
European  eompanions,  set  out.  The  party 
consisted  of  eighty  oien,  twenty  horses,  dogs, 
and  a  score  of  men.  Fables  of  serpents  that 
fed  on  mice,  and  a  strand  strewn  with  enorm- 
ous elephants'  tusks  that  were  commonly 
used  for.  cattle-pens,  animated  the  oatiTes. 
Flat  heaths  coTered  with  acacia,  then  a  soft 
sandy  soil  blooming  with  a  sort  of  lilac  blos- 
som, then  a  naterlesB  region  for  seventy 
miles,  were-  their  first  experiences  of  the 
desert.  The  waggons  dragged  slowly  on  only 
in  early  morning'  or  at  night,  for  the  sun  was 
hot  and  the  sand  lieavy.  The  trocheaiter,  an 
instrument  fastened  round  the  wheels,  told 
how  slowly  the  waggons  went, — with  cracking 
the  whips,  with  screaming,  and  beating  they 
only  got  nineteen  miles  a  day  out  of  the 
beasts.  Tliu  eun  glared  fiercely,  the  grass 
was  as  dry  as  powder,  and  the  oien  lowed 
painftiUy,  scenting  the  water  in  the  waggons. 
They  pans  salt-lieks;  droves  of  zebras  and 
elands ;  arc  detained  by  a  thorny  shrub  called 
the  wail-a-bit  thorn  j  a  crouching  Bushwoman ; 
they  experience  the  effects  of  mirage ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  July  come  Ui  the  Zouga,  where  they 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  tribe  of  Bayeiye, 
or  Black  Quakers,  who  never  fight,  their  fore- 
fathers having  handed  down  a  tradition  that 
their  first  bows  were  made  of  Palma-Christi 
and  liroke  In  war.  These  peaceful  people 
live  in  primitive  boats  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunks  of  trees.  They  light  fires  ifi  them,  and 
prefer  Bloe])ing  on  the  water  than  the  land. 
."On  land,"  they  say,  "you  have  lions,  serp- 
ents, hvipnas,  and  your  enemies;  but  in  j'our 
canoe,  behind  a  bank  of  reed,  nothing  can 
harm  vou."  As  they  ascend  the  beautifully- 
wooded  river  ihey  hear  of  "  a  country  fiill  of 
rivers,  so  many  no  one  can  tell  their  number, 
and  full  of  large  trees." 
Then  for  tha  first  time  the  vi^on  of  h 


hrnnd  navigable  river,  the  highway  of  oom- 
inert^c  and  eivilimtion,  charms  the  phUanthra- 
])int's  brain.  On  the  1st  of  August  Lake 
Xgami  is  discovered,  shallow,  reedy,  ninety 
or  a  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  Thej 
liy  to  make  a  raft  to  come  down  the  Zooga, 
but  ihe  wood  is  too  dry,  and  they  faavel 
southward  along  the  banks. — 
''  I'hese    are    very    beautiful, 


«uch  as  forma  the  bottom  of  all  thii 
l>:i!>in.  The  banks  are  perpendicular  on  the 
^idi'  to  which  the  water  swings,  and  alopjF 
:iii(l  j^rassy  on  the  other.  The  slopes  are  le- , 
U  cleil  for  the  pitfalls  designed  by  the  Bayeive 
to  ('[ilrap  the  animals  as  they  come  to  £ni^ 
'nusc«  are  about  seven  or  eight  feet  deep, 
ihiTcor  four  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and 


oblong  square  (the  only  square  thing  made 
by  the  liechuanas,  for  every  thing  elae  it 
routi[l),  and  the  long  diameter  at  the  mn&oe 
is  !i!>out  equal  to  the  depth.  The  decreasing 
width  towards  the  bottom  is  intended  to 
miiko  the  animal  wedge  himself  morefinnh 
in  by  his  weight  and  struggles.  The  pitfolu 
are  usually  in  pairs,  with  a  wall  a  foot  tlud 
k'tl  uncut  between  the  ends  of  each.  So 
tli.-it  if  the  beast,  when  it  feels  its  fore-legt 
disci  nding,  should  try  to  save  itself  fcom 
Riling  in  alto^elher  by  striding  the  hind-Ien, 
hi.'UDuld  spnng  forward  and  leap  into  me 
f,(toiid  with  a  force  which  ensures  the  bll  of 
Ills  »hole  body  into  the  trap.  They  are  cov^ 
viMi'd  with  great  core ;  all  the  excavated 
ririli  is  removed  to  a  distance,  so  as  not  to 
cxfili;  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  animal*. 
HfTils  and  grass  are  laid  across  the  top; 
uhn\a  this  Uic  sand  is  thrown,  and  watered 
so  OS  to  appear  exactly  like  the  rest  of  the 
si>ol.  Some  of  our  party  plumped  into  theM 
I  than  once,  even  wnen  in  Kaitih 
order  to  open  them  to  prennit 
iiii;  iiiKH  ui  uur  cattle.  If  an  ox  sees  a  bole,  lie 
carcl'uUy  avoids  it.  And  old  elephanls  hsTe 
Iccii  known  to  precede  the  hero  and  whiik 
(ilf  the  coverings  of  the  pitfalls  on  each  aide  aS 
the  way  down  to  the  water.  We  have  known 
inslnnces  in  which  the  old  among  these  Mg>- 
cioiis  animals  have  actually  lifted  the  yonng 
out  of  the  trap.  The  trees  which  adorn  the 
[>nnka  are  magnificent.  Two  enormoua  boo- 
hiibs  (Adansonia  digitata),  or  mowanai, 
grow  near  its  eonfiuencc  with  the  lake  where 
V.C  took  the  observations  forthe  latitude (20" 
20'  H.)  We  were  unable  to  ascertain  the 
Iiini;ltude  of  the  lake,  as  our  watches  were 
usolc-sB ;  it  may  be  between  27P  and  23^^  £. 
The  largest  of  the  two  baobabe  was  76  feet 
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in  girth.  The  palmyra  appears  here  and 
there  among  trees  not  met  with  in  the  south. 
The  mokuchong  or  moshoma  bears  an  edible 
fruit  of  indiiferent  quality,  but  the  tree  itself 
"would  be  a  fine  specimen  of  arboreal  beauty 
in  tyv.y  part  of  the  world.  The  trunk  is  often 
converted  into  canoes.  The  motsouri,  which 
bears  a  pink  plum  containing  a  pleasant  acid 
juice,  resembles  an  orange-tree  in  ita  dark 
evergreen  foliage,  and  a  cypress  in  its  form. 
It  was  now  winter- time,  ana  we  saw  nothing 
of  the  Flora.  The  plants  and  bushes  were 
dry ;  but  wild  indigo  abounded,  as  indeed  it 
does  over  large  tracts  of  Africa.  It  is  called 
Mohetolo,  or  the  *  changer,'  by  the  boys,  who 
dye  their  ornaments  of  straw  with  the  juice. 
Tiiere  are  two  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  country, 
and  the  Mashona,  who  convert  it  into  clotn, 
dye  it  blue  with  this  plant.  We  found  the 
elephants  in  prodigious  numbers  on  the 
southern  bank.  They  come  to  drink  by 
night,  and  after  having  slaked  their  thirst — 
in  doing  which  they  throw  large  quantities  of 
water  over  themselves,  and  are  heard,  while 
enjoying  the  refreshment,  screaming  with  de- 
light— they  evince  their  horror  of  pitfalls  by 
setting  off  in  a  straight  line  to  the  desert, 
and  never  diverge  till  they  are  ei^ht  or  ten 
miles  off.  They  are  smaller  here  Uian  in  the 
countries  further  south.  At  the  Limpopo, 
for  instance,  they  are  upwards  of  twelve  feet 
high ;  here,  only  eleven :  further  north  we 
shall  find  them  nine  feet  only.  The  koodoo, 
or  tolo,  seemed  smaller,  too,  than  those  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  see.  We  saw  speo- 
Imens  of  the  kuabaoba,  or  straightrhomed 
rhinoceros  (/?.  Osi^'cZZu),  which  is  a  variety  of 
the  white  (R.  simus) ;  and  we  found  that, 
from  the  horn  being  projected  downwards,  it 
did  not  obstruct  the  line  of  vision ;  so  that 
this  species  is  able  to  be  much  more  wary 
than  Its  neighbors." 

Here  is  a  portrait  of  Sebituane,  the  intelli- 
gent chief  of  the  Makololo. — 

"  He  was  upon  an  island  with  all  his  prin- 
dpal  men  around  him,  and  engaged  in  sing- 
ing when  we  arrived.  It  was  more  like 
church  music  than  the  sing-song  6  6  6,®  sb®, 
of  the  Bechuanas  in  the  south ;  and  they 
continued  the  tune  for  some  seconds  after 
we  approached.  We  informed  him  of  the 
difficulties  we  had  encountered,  and  how  glad 
we  were  that  they  were  all  at  an  end  by  at 
last  reaching  his  presence.  He  signified  his 
own  joy,  and  added,  *  Your  cattle  are  all 
bitten  by  the  tsetse,  and  will  certainly  die  j 
but  never  mind,  I  have  oxen  and  will  give 
you  as  many  as  you  need.*  We,  in  our  igno- 
rance, then  thought  that,  as  so  few  tsetse  nad 
bitten  them,  no  great  mischief  would  follow. 
He  then  presented  us  with  an  ox  and  ajar 
of  honey  as  food,  and  handed  us  over  to  the 


care  of  Mahale,  who  had  headed  the  paity  to 
Kolobeng,  and  would  now  fain  appropriate  to 
himself  the  whole  credit  of  our  com'ing.  Pjre- 
pared  skins  of  oxen  as  soft  t&  cloth  were 
given  to  cover  us  through  the  nieht ;  and  as 
nothing  could  be  returned  to  this  chie(  Ma- 
hile  became  the  owner  of  them.  Long  be- 
fore it  was  day,  Sebituane  came,  and  sittiiig 
down  by  the  mre,  which  was  lighted  for  our 
benefit  behind  the  hedge  where  we  lay,  he 
narrated  the  difficulties  he  had  himself  expe- 
rienced, when  a  young  man,  in  crossing  that 
sam^  Desert  which  we  had  mastered  long  af- 
terwards. •  •  Sebituane  was  about  forty-five 
years  of  age ;  of  a  tall  and  wiry  form,  an 
olive  or  coffee-and-milk  color,  and  slightly 
bald;  in  manner  cool  and  collected,  and 
more  frank  in  his  answers  than  any  other 
chief  I  ever  met.  He  was  the  greatest  war- 
rior ever  heard  of  beyond  the  colony,  for,  im- 
like  Mosilikatse,  Dingaan,  .and,,  otners,  he 
always  led  his  men  into* -battle  himselH 
When  he  saw  the  enemy  he  felt  the  edge  of 
his  battle-axe,  and  said, < Aha!  it  is  Miarpi 
and  whoever  turns  his  back  on  the  enemy 
will  feel  its  edge.'  So  fleet  of  foot  was  he, 
that  all  his  people  knew  there  was  no  escape 
for  the  coward,  as  any  such  would  be  cut 
down  without  mercy.  In  some  instances  of 
skulking,  he  allowed  the  individual  to  return 
home ;  then  calling  him,  he  ^ould  say,  <  Ah, 
you  prefer  dyinff  at  home  to  dying  in  the 
field,  do  you  P  xou  shall  have  your  desire.' 
This  was  the  signal  for  his  immediate  ^execu- 
tion. He  came  from  the  country^near  Uie 
sources  of  the  Likwa  and-Namagun  rivers  in 
the  south,  so  we  met^him  -800  or  900  miles 
from  his  birthplace.  He-was.  not  the  son  of 
a  chief  though  relate^  closely  to  the  reigninff 
family  of  the  Basdtu ;  and  when  in  an  atta(£ 
by  Sikony^le  the  tribe  was  driven  out  of  one 

Eart,  Sebituane  was  one  in  that  immense 
orde  of  savages  driven  back  by  the  Griquas 
from  Kuruman  in  1824.  He  then  fled  to  tJie 
north  with  an  insignificant  party  of  men  and 
cattle.  At  Melita  the  Bangw^etse  collected 
the  Bakwains,  Bak^tla,  and  BahurutsOi  to 
*  eat  them  up.'  Placing  his  men  in  front,  and 
the  women  behind  the  cattle,  he  routed  the 
whole  of  his  enemies  at  one  blow.  Having' 
thus  conquered  Makdbe,  the  chief  of  the 
Ban^aketse,  he  took  immediate  possession 
of  his  town  and  all  his  goods.  *  *  Conquer- 
ing all  aroimd  the  lake,  he  heard  of  white 
men  living  at  the  west  coast;  and  haunted  by 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  dream  of  his 
whole  life,  a  desire  to  have  intercourse  with 
the  white  man,  he  passed  away  to  the  south- 
west, into  the  parts  opened  up  lately  by 
Messrs.  Glalton  and  Andersson.  Hliere,  sufibr- 
ing  intensely  from  thirst,  he  and  his  party 
came  to  a  small  well.  He .  decoded  that  the 
men,  not  the  cattle,  should  drink  it,  the  former 
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being  of  most  value,  as  they  could  fight  for  had  so  long  ardently  desired,  fell  sick  of  in- 
more,  should  these  be  lost.  In  the  morning  fiammation  of  the  lungs,  which  originated  in 
they  found  the  cattle  had  escaped  to  the  and  extended  from  an  old  wound  got  at  Mo- 
Damards."  lita.    I  saw  his  danger,  but  being  a  strangei^ 

An  account  of  his  victories,  his  character,  I  feared  to  treat  him  medically,  lest,  in  the 

and  death  follows.—                     .  fyei^t  of  his  death,  I  should  be  blamed  hj 

_,  ,  .^  ,    ,  ^      ,  .his  people.    I  mentioned  this  to  one  of  his 

"Sebifuane  had  now  not  only  conquered  doctors,  who  said,  *  Your  fear  is  prudent  and 
all  the  black  tribes  oyer  an  immense  tract  of  ^^g;  this  people  would  blame  you.'  Ht 
country,  but  had  made  himse^  dreaded  even  ^^d  been  cured  of  this  complaint  during  the 
by  the  terrible  Mosihkatse.  He  never  could  yg^r  before  by  the  Barotse  making  a  large 
trust  this  ferocious  chief,  however;  and,  as  number  of  free  incisions  in  the  chest.  The 
th^Batoka  on  the  islands  had  been  guilty  of  Makololo  doctors,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
ferrymg  his  enemies  across  the  Zambesi,  he  scarcely  cut  the  skin.  On  the  Sunday  afte». 
made  a  rapid  descent  upon  them,  and  swept  ^oon  in  which  he  died,  when  our  usual  reB- 
them  all  out  of  their  island  fastnesses.  He  gious  service  was  over,  I  visited  him  with  my 
Uius  unwitunffly  performed  a  good  service  to  nttle  boy  Robert.  *  Come  near,'  said  Sebiti 
the  country,  by  completely  breakmff  down  ane, '  and  see  if  I  am  any  longer  a  man;  I 
the  old  system  which  prevented  trade  from  am  done.'  He  was  thus  sensible  of  the  dan- 
penetrating  into  the  great  central  valley.  Of  gerous  nature  of  his  disease,  so  I  ventured  to 
the  chiefs  who  escaped,  he  said,*  They  love  assent,  and  added  a  single  sentence  regard- 


he  heard  of  our  wish  to  visit  him,  he  did  aU  persisted,  the  impression  would  have  been 

he  could  to  assist  our  approach.    Sechele,  produced  that  by  speaking  about  it  I  wished 

Sekomi,  and  Lechulatebe  owed  their  hves  to  }^  ^  ^ie. 

his  clemency ;  and  the  latter  might  have  paid  After  sitting  with  him  some  time,  and  conk- 
dearly  for  his  obstructiveness.  ^  Sebituane  mending  him  to  the  mercy  of  God,  I  rose  to 
knew  everything  that  happened  m  the  coun-  depart,  when  the  dying  chieftain,  raising  him- 
try,  he  had  the  art  of  gamine  the  affecUons  gelf  up  a  Uttle  from  his  prone  position,  called 
both  of  his  own  people  and  of  strangers,  a  servant,  and  said, '  Take  Robert  to  Maunku 
When  a  party  of  poor  men  came  to  his  town  (one  of  his  wives),  and  tell  her  to  give  him 
to  sell  their  hoes  and  skins,  no  matter  how  some  milk'  these  were  the  last  words  of 
imgainly  they  might  be,  he  soon  knew  them  Sebituane.  We  were  not  informed  of  hif 
all.^  A  company  of  these  indigent  strangers,  death  untQ  the  next  day.  The  burial  of  a 
sittmg  far  apart  from  the  Makololo  gentle-  Bechuana  chief  takes  place  in  his  cattle-pen, 
men  around  the  chief,  would  be  surprised  to  and  aU  the  cattle  are  driven  for  an  hourOT 
see  him  come  alone  to  them,  and,  sitting  two  around  and  over  the  grave,  so  that  il 
down,  mauire  if  they  were  hungry.  He  may  be  quite  obHterated.  We  went  and 
would  order  an  attendant  to  bnng  meal,  gpoke  to  the  people,  advising  them  to  keep 
naiUc,  and  honey,  and,  mixing  them  m  their  together  and  support  the  heir.  They  took 
sight  in  order  to  remove  any  suspicion  from  this  kindly;  and  m  turn  told  us  not  to  be 
theur  mmds,  make  them  feast,  perhaps  for  the  alarmed,  for  they  would  not  think  of  ascrib- 
first  time  m  their  hves,  on  a  lordly  dish,  ing  the  death  of^ their  chief  to  us;  that  Se- 
Dehghted  beyond  measure  with  his  affabihty  bituane  had  just  gone  the  way  of  his  fathers ; 
and  hberahty,  they  felt  their  hearts  warm  and  though  the  father  had  gone,  he  had  left 
towards  him,  and  gave  him  all  the  informa-  children,  and  they  hoped  that  we  would  be  ae 
tion  in  their  power ;  and  as  he  never  allowed  friendly  to  his  children  as  we  intended  to 
a  party  of  strangers  to  go  away  without  giv-  have  been  to  himself.  He  was  decidedly  the 
ing  every  one  of  them,  servants  and  afl,  a  best  specimen  of  a  native  chief  I  ever  met 
priBsent,  his  praises  were  sounded  far  and  i  never  felt  so  much  grieved  by  the  loss  of  a 
wide.  *  He  has  a  heart !  he  w  wise  I  were  black  man  before ;  and  it  was  impossible  not 
the  usual  expressions  we  heard  before  we  to  follow  him  in  thought  into  the  world  of 
saw  him.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  ^hich  he  had  just  heard  before  he  was  called 
proof  oT  confidence  we  had  shown  m  brmg-  away,  and  to  realize  somewhat  of  the  feelings 
mg  our  children,  and  promised^  to  take  us  to  of  those  who  pray  for  the  dead." 
see  his  country,  so  that  we  might  choose  a  ^r  •  #  xv  j*  *i  i  *  ^t 
part  in  which  to  locate  ourselves.  Our  pLm  ,  Here  is  one  of  the  meoiwil  marrek  of  the 
was,  that  1  should  remain  in  the  pursuit  of  *^®*'  ^^^^^  »  P^P  ^^^  Bechuana  hfe.— 
my  objects  as  a  missionary,  while  Mr.  Oswell  "  The  Bechuanas  are  universally  much  at« 
explored  the  Zambesi  to  the  east  Poor  Se-  tached  to  children.  A  little  child  toddling 
bituane,  however,  just  after  realizing  what  he  near  a  party  of  men  while  they  are  eating  ii 
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sure  to  get  a  handful  of  the  food.  This  love 
of  children  may  arise,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  patriarchal  system  mider  which 
tl^ey  dwell.  Every  little  stranger  forms  an 
increase  of  property  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  is  duly  reported  to  the  chief — ^boys 
being  more  welcome  than  girls.  The  pa- 
rents take  the  name  of  the  child,  and  often 
address  their  children  as  Ma  (mother),  or 
Ka  (father).  Our  eldest  boy  being  named 
Robert,  Mrs.  Livingstone,  was,  after  his 
birth,  always  addressed  as  Ma-Robert,  in- 
stead of  Mary,  her  Christian  name.  I  have 
examined  several  cases  in  which  a  grand- 
mother has  taken  upon  herself  to  suckle  a 
grandchild.  Masina  of  Kuruman  had  no 
children  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Sina, 
and  had  no  milk  after  Sina  was  weaned,  an 
event  which  is  usually  deferred  till  the  child 
is  two  or  three  years  old.  Sina  married 
^en  she  was  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  bad 
twins ;  Masina,  after  at  least  fifteen  years'  in- 
terval since  she  last  suckled  a  child,  took 
possession  of  one  of  them,  applied  it  to  her 
oreast,  and  milk  flowed,  so  Uiat  she  was  able 
to  nurse  the  child  entirely.  Masina  was  at 
this  time  a^  least  forty  years  of  age.  I  have 
witnessed  several  other  cases  analogous  to 
this.  A  grandmother  of  forty,  or  even  lesi^ 
Ibr  they  become  withered  *at  an  early  age, 
when  left  at  home  with  a  yoimg  childi  apphes 
it  to  her  own  shrivelled  breast,  and  milk  soon 
follows.  In  some  cases,  as  that  of  Ma-bogo- 
nng,  the  chief  wife  of  Mahure,  who  was 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  the  child  was 
not  entirely  dependent  on  tne  nandmoUier's 
breast,  as  the  mother  suckled  it  too.  I  had 
vritnessed  the  production  of  milk  so  frequently 
bv  the  simple  application  of  the  lips  of  the 
cnild,  that  I  was  not  therefore  surprised  when 
told  by  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  Africa  of 
a  native  doctor  who,  by  applying  a  poultice 
of  the  pounded  larv8B  of  hornets  to  the  breast 
of  a  woman,  aided  by  the  attempts  of  the  child, 
could  bring  back  the  milk.  Is  it  notpossi- 
ble  that  the  story  in  the  *  Cloud  of  Witnes- 
ses,' of  a  man  during  the  time  of  persecution 
in  Scotland  putting  his  child  to  his  own 
breast,  and  finding,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  whole  country,  that  milk  followed  the  act, 
may  have  been  literally  true  P  It  was  re- 
ffarded  and  is  quoted  as  a  miracle ;  but  the 
feelings  of  the  father  towards  the  child  of  a 
murdered  mother  must  have  been  as  nearly 
as  possible  analogous  to  the  maternal  feeling; 
ana,  as  anatomists  declare  the  structure  of 
both  malb  and  female  breasts  to  be  identical, 
there  is  nothing  physically  unpossible  in  the 
alleged  result.  The  illustrious  Baron  Hum- 
boldt quotes  an  instance  of  the  male  breast 
yielding  milk;  and  though  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  being  over-creaulous,  the  strange 
instances,  I  have  examined  in  the  opposite 


sex  make  me  believe  that  there  is  no  error  in 
that  philosopher's  statement." 

The  wBite  doctor  is  in'  as  great  request  as 
Prof.  Simpson* — 

"  A  woman  came  a  distance  of  100  miles 
for  relief  in  a  complaint  which  seemed  to 
have  baffled  the  native  doctors ;  a  complete 
cure  was  the  result  Some  twelve  months 
after  she  returned  to  her  husband,  she  bor6  a 
son.     Her  husband  having    previously  re- 

Eroacbed  her  for  being  barren,  she  sent  me  a 
and^ome  present,  and  proclaimed  all  over 
the  coimtrv  that  I  possessed  a  medicine  for 
the  cure  of  sterility.  The  consequence  was, 
that  I  was  teased  with  applications  from  hus- 
bands and  wives  from  an  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.- Some  came  upwards  of  200  miles  to 
purchase  the  great  ooon,  and  it  was  in  vain 
ibr  me  to  ezpuin  that  I  only  cured  the  dis- 
ease of  thd  other  case.  The  more  I  denied, 
the  higher  their  ofiers  rose ;  they  would  give 
any  money  for  the  'child  medicine ;' and  it 
was  really  heart-rending  to  hear  the  earnest 
entreaty,  and  see  the  tearful  eye,  which  spoke 
the  intense  desire  for  ofispring :  '  I  am  get 
ting  old,  you  seei  grey  haurs  here  and  there 
on  my  h»&d,  and  I  have  no  child ;  yon  know 
how  fiecfauana  husbands  cast  their  old  wives 
away;  what  can  I  doP  I  have  no  child  to 
bring  water  to  me  when  I  am  sick,'  &c." 

Here  is  an  acconnt  of  a  jungle,— 

"  Next  morning,  by  climbing  the  highest 
trees,  we  could  see  a  fine  lar^e  sheet  o^ 
water,  but  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
same  impenetrable  belt  of  reeds.  This  is  the 
broad  part  of  the  river  Chobe,  and  is  called 
Zabesa.  Two  tree-covered  islands  seemed  to 
be  much  nearer  to  the  water  than  the  shore 
on  which  we  were,  so  we  made  an  attempt  to 
get  to  them  first  It  was  not  the  reeds  luone 
we  had  to  pass  through ;  a  peculiar  serrated 
grass,  wlucn  at  certam  angles  cut  the  lumd 
Ske  a  razor,  was  mingled  with  the  reed,  and 
the*climbing  convolvulus,  with  stalks  which 
felt  as  strong  as  whip-cord,  bound  the  mass 
together.  We  felt  nke  pigmies  in  it,  and 
often  the  only  way  we  could  get  on  was  hf 
bo^  of  us  leaning  against  a  part  and  bemf- 
ing  it  down  till  we  could  stand  upon  it  The 
perspiration  streamed  off  our  bodies,  and  aa 
the  sun  rose  lugh,  there  being  no  ventilatioa 
among  the  re^s,  the  heat  was  stifling,  and 
the  water,  whidi  was  up  to  the  knees,  httt 
agreeably  rei&reshing.  After  some  houii' 
toil  we  reached  one  of  the  islands.  Here  we 
met  an  old  firiend,  the  bramble-bush.  My 
strong  moleskins  were  quite  worn  through  at 
the  Imees,  and  the  leather  trousers  of  mj 
companion  were  torn  and  his  legs  bleeding. 
Tearing  my  handkerchief  in  two,  I  tied  the 
pieces  round  my  knees,  and  then  encountered 
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another  difficnlty.  We  were  still  forty  or 
fifty  yarda  from  the  clear  water,  but  now  we 
were  opposed  hy  great  mosses  of  papyrus, 
which  are  like  palms  in  miniature,  eight  or 
ten  feet  hich,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter. These  were  laced  together  by  twin- 
ing convolvuloa,  so  strongly  thiit  the  weight 
of  bolb  of  us  could  not  make  way  into  the 
clear  water.  At  bit  we  fortunately  found  a 
passage  prepared  by  a  hippopotamus.  Eager 


re  reacljed  the  is'and  to  look 
&  to  clear  water  X  stepped  in 
:  took  me  at  once  up  to  the 


along  the  nst 
and   found  i 

We  must  delay  for  the  present  discussiiig 
the  agriculture,  die  topography,  the  commer- 
cial, medical,  Bodal,  and  philanthropic  qaei- 
tiona  raised  by  this  remarkably  intereatjng 
book. 


Ivnmt  TO  IBB  ErB-SioHT.—OTer-work  is  I 
said  to  be  the  great  cause  of  injur;  to  the  eje- 
aight.  There  are  man;  who,  on  account  of  a 
fteble  constiCuIioQ,  heredilarj  tendencies,. or  a 
highl;  susceptible  ocrTouB  system,  cannot  at 
certain  periods  of  life,  oblige  the  eye  to  perform 
extraordinary  duties,  without  producing  func- 
tional ilisturbance  and  ultimate  feebleness,  and 
if  persisted  in,  irreparable  injury.  It  is  be- 
licTed  that  the  disease  which  rendered  Milton 
blind  was  the  result  of  oTcr-work  and  a  dys- 
peptic condition.  The  worst  forms  of  ainau- 
rcsii  are  dependant  upon  the  morbid  conditions 
of  the  br&LD.  sod  occur  frequently  among 
thcae  who  have  no  oecaaioD  closely  to  apply  thur 
eyes.  The  result,  howerer,  may  occur  from 
inattention  to  any  symptoms,  and  persistence 
in  the  use  of  the  organ  when  diseased.  The 
symjitomB  are  obeerved  after  anyeitraordinary 
effort,  each  as  preparing  a  long  manuecript, 
incassant  reading  in  a  .fine-print  book,  pro- 
tracted application  to  some  kind  of  manufao- 
tore,  or  reading  while  lying  in  bed.  Without 
rest,  no  treatmeot,  however  skilful,  can  avail. 

A  considerable  change  of  habits,  a  sea-Toy- 
Bg«  if  it  can  be  afforded ;  and  an  entire  auspen- 
^on  from  ordinary  engagements,  are  very  de- 
sirable. AC  least  all  those  pursuits  which 
cloBely  employ  the  eye-eight,  ehould  for  the 
time  be  abandoned,  and  thus  an  entire  recoT- 
try  may  be  expected.  The  rale  in  all  these 
oaoes,  with  relerencc  Co  the  use  of  the  eye,  is  to 
atop  short  of  fatigue.  If,  after  reading  or 
working  an  hour  there  is  a  feeling  of  di^om- 
fbrt  about  the  eyes,  the  labor  should  be  inter- 
mitted. Cold  water  should  be  applied,  and  a 
walk  in  the  open  lur  be  taken.  All  labor  by  arti- 
ficial light  should  t)c  avoided,  as  well  as  visiting 
highly  illuminated  and  badly  ventilated  aparU 
mente.  Literary  men  suffer  oftener  than  any 
Other  ekss,  ft'om  all  ths  symptoms  attributed 
to  over-work.  This  is  especially  true  of  stu- 
dents, because,  in  order  to  pursue  their  labors, 
the  eyes  must  be  perpetually  employed.  The 
disease  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  form  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  beeanse  students 
pursuing  these  studies  are  often  the  subjects  or 
attack.  But  ths  real  cttaae  is  to  be  Ibund  in 
feeble  constitutions,  over-labor,  too  much  men- 
tal uoitemeiLt,  and  too  little  exeroiMof  the  body. 


The  adjastment  of  h'ght  Is,  perhaps  the  meat 
important  point  to  be  regarded  by  the  student. 
Alteniations  of  light  and  darkness  distrea 
weak  eyes,  and  debilitate  those  which  are 
sound.  The  pontion  of  the  bed  iu  relation  te 
the  window,  so  that  the  eyes  are  not  exposed  to 
1  strong  light  on  awakeniug,  the  endden  tras. 
liliou  from  light  to  dark  rooms,  the  degree  of 
light  in  the  atudy  room,  the  manner  in  which 
the  ligbt  &lls  upon  the  page,  are  all  moat  im- 
portant considerations,  Chough  apparently  trl- 
aing  in  themselves.  Too  little  light  detnlitate* 
the  eye  and  compels  over-action,  while  too 
mnch  detilee  and  canruses,  and  causes  a  mop- 
bid  sensibility  of  theorgan.  The  student shcvld 
not,  after  eittiag  in  the  dark  to  meditate,  md- 
denly  commence  his  studies.  He  should  not 
have  candle-light  to  the  sacrifice  of  eyesight. 
There  should  be  sufficient  light  to  see  eaai^, 
if  not  more.  The  light  in  the  room  should  U 
equally  disCributad,  and  not  reSeoted  or  oon- 
centrated. 

The  windows  should  b«  protected  by  bine  or 
green  cnrC^ns,  the  room  should  be  puntad 
blue  or  green,  and  the  carpet  should  be  green, 
for  Nature  has  so  suggested.  The  practice  of 
veariag  green  sbadee  is  bad,  unless  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  the  prominencj^  of  the  eyes,  or  k 
peculiar  weakness  of  the  eight,  Reading  or 
writing  by  twilight  or  moonlight,  looking  at 
lightning,  and  visiting  panoramas,  are  all  a^ 
tended  with  danger  to  the  sight.  Sitting  In 
front  of  a  window,  with  a  quarto  book  on  tba 
knees,  sitting  witli  the  back  directly  to  any 
open  window,  and  permitting  sCroDg  light  to 
fall  immediately  upon  the  book  or  paper, 
holding  a  candle  intwcen  the  eye  and  book, 
are  all  practicee  likely  to  debilitate  the  sight 
The  light  should  fall,  as  before  remarked, 
obliquely  from  above,  over  the  left  shoulder. 


Solohoh's  Bcal.— The  figure  called  the  Seal 
of  Solomon  is  often  engraved  in  the  bottom  (rf 
a  drinking  cup  among  the  Mahometans.     Iti| 
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From   Punch. 
LIBERAYIMUB  ANIMAM. 

Who  pules  about  mercy?    The  agonized  wail 

Of  babies  hewn  piecemeal  yet  sickens  the  air. 
And  echoes  still  8had<ler  that  caught  on  the 
gale 
The  mother's,  the  maiden's,  wild  scream  of 
despair.  # 

Who  pules  about  mercy?    That  word  may  be 
said 
When  steel,  red  and  sated,  perforce  must  re- 
tire, 
And  for  every  soft  hair  of  each  dearly  loTed  head 
A  cord  has  despatched  a  foul  fiend  to  hell-fire. 

The  Avengers  are  marching — ^fierce  eyes  in  a 
glow; 
Too  vengeful  fbr  oursei  are  lips  locked  like 
those; 
But  hearts  hold  two  prayers — to  oome  up  with 
the  foe, 
And  to  hear  the  proud  blast  that  giTes  signal 
to  close. 

And  woe  to  the  hell-hounds!    Right  well  may 
they  fear 
A  yengeance — ay,  darker  than  war  eTer  knew. 
When  Englishmen  charging,  exchange  the  old 
cheer 
For  **  Remember  the  women  and  babes  whom 
they  slew." 

Who  slanders  our  braTe  ones?    What  paling 

again? 
Tou  *  *  fear  for  the  helpless  when  left  as  a  prey ; 
**  Should  the  females,  the  Innooent  children  be 

slain, 
•*  Or  outraged '*  Away  with  yonr  slanders 

away! 

Our  swords  come  for  slaughter;  they  come  in 
the  name 
Of  Justice;  and  sternly  their  work  shall  be 
done; 
^d  a  world,  now  indignant,  behold  with  ac- 
claim 
That  hecatomb  slain  in  the  f^  of  the  sun. 

And  terrified  India  shall  tell  to  all  time 
How  Englishmen  payed  her  for  murder  and 
lust; 
And  stained  not  their  fame  with  one  spot  of  the 
crime 
That  brought  the  rich  splendor  of  I>elhi  to 
dust. 

But  woe  to  the  hell-hounds!    Their  enemies 
know 
Who  hath  said  to  the  soldier  that  fights  in 
His  name— 
'*  Thy  foot  shall  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of  thy 
toe, 
**  And  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  shall  be  red 
through  the  same.'* 


MOODS  OF  THE  MIND. 

Life  may  be  told  in  moments.    There  are  a  few 

In  each  one's  life  time,  laden  with  excess 

Of  deep  sensation,  which  'twere  not  to  express 


Nor  to  remember  wholly,  that  passed  through 
The  inner  heart,  and  shed  the  eyes'  soft  dew; 
Whether  'twere  symptom  of  life  weariness. 
Or  that  deep  Joy  whose  source  we  cannot  guets. 
Some  hidden  chord  was  touched,  and  Memory 

flew 
To  dwell  delighted  on  an  earlier  woe. 
And  smile  to  think  of  tears  that  once  were  shed* 
By  such  a  presence  are  we  purified. 
Perchance  these  moments  come  from  spirits  who 

know 
Some  yearnings  of  the  soul,  and  bring  the  dead 
With  unseen  ministration  to  our  side. 
^•Dublin  Univertity  Magazine.        £.  W. 


MUSIC. 

Musio  floating  fh>m  the  waters,  ebbing  throngh 
the  Talley  slowly. 
Music  where  the  shattered  torrent  rlsee  in  a 
surge  of  hail, 
Music  where  the  bee  returning  cleaTes  some  si- 
lent aisle-glade  holy. 
Music  where  a  maiden  wanders  singing  softly 
through  the  Tale. 

Musio  in  a  roadside  cottage,  from  the  eTealng 
^  group  assembled. 
Children  gathered  round  their  elders,  m|ii 
hood,  age,  and  lisping  child. 
And  the  willing  breese,  that  near  the  door  with 
WftTcring  tone  has  trembled. 
Bears  away  the  psalm's  last  accents  up  the 
mountain  pathway  wild. 

Musio  in  the  stately  mansion  where  the  ban- 
quet proucfis  g^ven. 
Midst  the  portraits  of  ancestors,  armor  grim, 
and  sword  and  shield. 
And  the  music  seems  to  wake  to  life  foes  that 
long  since  have  striven. 
And  the  prancing  charger  champs  his  rein 
across  the  conquered  field. 

Music  where  the  blooming  maiden,  with  sweet 
hope  of  summer  standing. 
Hears  the  minstrel  of  the  village  piping  forth 
his  native  glee. 
And  the  youth  who  meet  together,  in  light 
groups  of  laughter  standing. 
Join  the  maidens  dancing  with  them  round 
the  Fathers'  old  oak-tree. 

Musio  where  the  child  is  asking  its  first  ac- 
cents of  its  mother. 
Music  where  the  mother  stoopeth  softly  o*er 
the  cradle  dear; 
Sweeter  songs  are  on  her  lips  than  can  be  song 
by  any  other. 
Who  hath  also  not  been  gladdened   by  a 
mother's  sacred  tear? 

Musio  where  the  spirit  only  thinketh  what  it 
would  to  heaven, 
Musio  in  the  student's  labors,  in  the  poet's 
early  dream. 
Music  even  in  those  torrowi  onto  which  by  na- 
ture given. 
With  the  darkest  currents  mingling,  flow 
sweet  voices  of  life's  stream. 
— Chambtn*  Journal.  E.  F. 
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From  Household  Words. 
POLARISATION. 


I  WOULD  venture  to  define  Man,  in  1857, 
as  the  animal  who  turns  every  thing  in  crea- 
tion to  his  own  advantage. 

To  instance  one  thing  by  which''  he  has  so 
profited,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  article 
Light.  None  of  the  elements  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  appears  to  the  uninstructed 
eye  so  simple  as  light.  It  is  less  material 
than  air ;  it  is  infinitely  less  gross  and  me- 
chanical than  water,  which  lends  itself  to 
human  purposes  under  the  energetic  and 
substantial  forms  of  vapor  and  ice.  Appar- 
ently, light  comes  and  goes  at  regulated  inter- 
vals ;  but  really  it  issues  in  an  uninterrupted 
stream  from  the  sun  and  from  Sirius,  as  well 
as  from  the  faint  fixed  stars  that  are  with 
difficulty  visible  in  the  abyss  of  space.  What, 
then,  is  that  unceasing  influence.  Light, — 
"  Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence 
pure?"  We  don't  exactly  know,  nor  is  it 
neccfisary  for  our  welfare  that  we  should. 
We  don't  absolutely  want  to  understand  the 
nature  of  light  (though  it  would  be  pleasant, 
certainly  to  understand  it),  any  more  than  we 
require  an  exact  cognisance  of  the  electric 
fluid, — if  fluid  there  be.  Electricity  gives  us 
a  pleasing  titillation,  or  a  smart  shock,  or 
strikes  us  dead ;  it  masks  our  ignoble  spoons 
and  forks  with  a  crust  of  silver ;  it  generates 
rotatory  motion,  by  which  we  can  Work  ma- 
chinery ;  it  brings  us  instantaneous  tidings  of 
weal  or  woe ;  it  turns  blackest  midnight  into 
bright  noon  day ;  it  will  keep  the  clocks  of  a 
whole  community  going  in  unison;  all  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws,  which  we  can  register 
and  calculate  to  a  nicety.  We  cannot  nearly 
guess  what  it  may  do  for  us  yet,  without  our 
knowing  what  electricity  is.  The  same  is 
true  of  light. 

It  would  be  easy  to  excite  a  discussion 
about  the  nature  of  light,  which  would  fill 
the  columns  of  this  journal  for  the  next 
three  months.  '  Uuyghens  and  several  other 
philosophers  suggested  that,  as  sound  is 
known  to  be  the  effect  of  vibrations  or  spher- 
ical waves  in  the  air  (resembling  in  some 
degree  the  waves  that  are  formed  when  a 
stone  -is  thrown  into  a  still  pond  of  water), 
which  travel  at  a  certain  rate;  so,  light  is 
nothing  more  than  the  vibrations  or  undula- 
tions in  a  thin  and  elastic  ether,  which  ether 
must  pervade  all  known  space ;  that,  as  the 
^pression  of  the  ear-waves  on  the  ear  pro- 


duces the  sense  of  hparing ;  so,  the  impres- 
sion of  the  ether-undulations  on  the  eye  pro- 
duces the  sense  of  sight  Hence,  this 
hypothesis  as  to  the  niture  of  light  is  called 
the  Undulatory  Theory.  But  Newton  and 
his  immediate  followers,  held  that  light  coii- 
sists  ^f  minute  particles  or  corpuscles,  shot 
out  by  luminous  bodies  with  an  immense 
velocity,  which  (whether  undulations  or  ma- 
terial atoms)  has  been  proved  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  in  a 
second.  Newton's  hypothesis,  therefore,  is 
called  the  Ck)rpuscular  Theory.  His  sup- 
porters urge  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  all-pervading  ether;  and 
that  if  light,  like  sound,  were  the  pulsations 
of  waves,  it  would  travel  round  comers  and 
through  curved  tubes:  but  that,  instead,  it 
follows  the  same  rectilinear  course  as  would 
be  taken  by  a  cannon-ball  uninfluenced  by 
the  earth's  attraction. 

What  is  most  strange  is,  that  several  of 
the  phenomena  of  light  may  be  equally  ex- 
plained on  either  theory ;  that  neither  theory 
is  without  its  difficulties ,  and  that  even  by 
the  help  of  the  modem  favorite,  the  undula^ 
tory  scheme,  many  optical  facts  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  oiily  by  mere  assumption  as  to 
the  manner  and  direction  in  which  the  ethe- 
real particles  vibrate.  The  visible  pheno- 
mena are  constantly  reproduced;  but  the 
essential  nature  of  light  is  probably  still  un- 
known. Meanwhile,  the  undulatory  theory 
may  with  advantage  be  prorisionally  ad- 
mitted, if  only  as  a  sort  of  artificial  memory 
by  which  the  details  of  optical  facts  may  be 
classed  and  impressed  upon  the  studenft 
mind. 

Happily,  as  with  electricity,  numerous  phy- 
sical properties  of  light  have  been  discovered 
in  spite  of  our  uncertainty  as  to  its  nature. 
That  more  hidden  powers  remain  to  be 
divulged,  we  can  hardly  for  a  moment  doubt. 
In  the  so-believed  simple  ray  of  light,  there 
have  been  traced  the  co-existence  of  a  variety 
of  component  rays ;  and  self-serving  man 
has  turned  them  to  his  o^  advantaj^.  A 
ray,  instead  of  being  one  uniform  beam,  is 
now  known  as  a  complicated  bundle,  made 
up  of  a  collection  of  magic  wands  of  very 
discrepant  efficiency.  Newton  first  employed 
the  prism  to  split  the  solar  beam  into  seven 
rays,  colored,  three  with  the  primary  colors, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  four  with  their 
compounds,  orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet. 
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^-although  the  rainbow  had  displayed  the  ex- 1  from  thit^  to  a  hundred  guineas  with  its  fit- 


periment  long  before  hijn.  QotaiUHU.cliemisU, 
Hid  photographers,  have  derived  special  ser- 
vice from  the  gener^iTe  ray,  the  heat  ray, 
and  the  actinic  ray,  which  shine  in  modes 
differing  from  each  other  and  from  the  rest 
of  their  aun-hom  brethren ;  it  is  even  said 
that  the  photographic  ray  ia  mare  powerful  in 
the  New  World  than  in  the  Old.  Amongst 
the  modern  dissection  of  light  may  be  named 
wh*  ia  called  the  polarised  ray,  oad  which 
has  been  especially  pressed  into  the  ranks  of 
the  microscope's  auxiliaries.  Man,  the  all- 
appropriating  animal,  baa  thus  cunningly 
forwarded  his  ends  by  catching  at  what  might 
,  be  called   the    Impurities  of  the   "  qidntes- 

The  modem  improvements  of  the  micro- 
Kope  (one  of  the  moat  important  of  which 
ia  the  construction  of  achromatic  object- 
glaaaei,  firxt  successfully  attempted  by  Mon- 
nenr  Selliguea,  of  Paris,  in  1823)  have  ren- 
deied  the  difTeretice  between  old  and  modem 
tieatiseson  the  microacopeand  old  and  modem 
tcoesaory  apparatus,  immense.  Even  the  beat 
of  compotmd  microscopes,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  were  simple  and  obvious  in  their  con- 
Btroction  and  uses.  Even  with  the  ovcrdow- 
ing  luxury  of  half-a-dozen  different  object- 
^aates,  as  in  CuiTs  cb^f-d'oenvre  described  by 
Baker,  there  was  no  combination  of  their 
power,  no  union  of  their  effect;  they  could 
merely  be  used  in  sueceaaion,  on  separate 
OCCawons,  according  as  each  respective  object 
ioTNtigated  required  to  be  more  or  leas 
magnified.  They  had  a  glass  for  a  flea,  end 
«  glaaa  for  a  nheel  animalcule ;  but  they 
dared  not  etteDipt  the  feat  which.  Nature  is 
aaid  to  have  executed  when  she  required  an 
improved  8|>ecinieii  of  epic  poet, — to  ma^e  a 
third,  they  ventured  not  to  join  the  other 
two ;  for  the  result  would  have  been  colored 
fringes  and  confusion.  While,  of  many 
modern  optical  luxuriea,  our  forefathers  no 
more  dreamt  than  they  did  of  collodion 
pbotOgraj)hy,  or  Atlantic  electric  cables.  In- 
daed,  so  varied  and  numerous  arc  sow  the 
tHa  to  the  micToscopisI,  that  their  very  pur- 
poae  and  mode  of  application  Js  a  difficult 
punle  to  observers,  who  have  loolted,  and 
been  edified  by  looking,  through  simples  and 
compounds  of  eighteenth-century  construc- 
tion. You  may  even  |)ut  the  posaesxor  of  a 
modem  microscope  of  only  moderate  preten- 
riona  before  a  first-clasa  inatniment,  coating 


ileek  Spanish  mahogany  case; 
and,  on  bringing  his  bidden  treasure  to  light, 
he  will  6nd  the  utmost  ditSculty  in  directing 
its  movements,  ao  as  to  see  any  thing  with 
it.  He  will  open  ita  richly  stored  drawer  or 
drawers,  end  be  dazzled  by  the  glittering 
trinkets  within,  and  will  have  as  little  idea  aa 
to  how  they  are  to  ha  worn  by  the  regal 
microscope  (that  is  where  tlicy  arc  to  be 
screwed  on,  inserted,  and  placed),  as  an 
Addiacombe  cadet  would  have,  on  inspecting 
the  jewel-box  of  a3  Indian,  begum,  or  a 
Mantckoo  prbcess  whom  he  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  deck  appropriately  with  her  na- 
tive collection  of  silks,  gems  and  other  finery. 

Students  ore  now  guided  in  their  manipn- 
lations  of  the  mieroscope  by  various  treatises, 
among  which.  Dr.  Carpenter's  wonderfiil 
book,  and  Scale's  lectures,  are  specially  excel 
lent;  the  catabgues  of  the  principal  makers 
are  also  well  worlh  carrfuJ  perusal  and 
reference ;  but  there  is  one  xct  uf  shining 
microscopic  baubles  on  which  1  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words,  both  on  Bccoimt  of  their 
being  somewhat  charily  mentioned  by  the 
writers  referred  to,  and  mainly  because  thef 
constitute  a  talisman  whose  influence  is  magi- 
cal, if  natural  magic  be  still  allowed  to  eiisL 

In  a  former  article  in  this  volume,  it  waa 
stated  that  if  the  reader  wished  to  test  the 
attractiveness  as  well  as  the  portability  of 
modern  microscopes,  fie  should  arrive  some 
rainy  day  at  a,  country  house  full  of  company, 
when  the  guests  were  prevented  from  en- 
joybg  out-door  amusements,  with  one  of 
Amadio's  forty  guinea  instruments,  accom- 
panied by  a  boxliil  of  good  preparations^ — 
on  producing  which,  he  would  work  wonders. 
One  of  the  means  of  displaying  his  marvela 
would  he  the  apporalus  for  the  polarisation 
of  light  The  price  and  Ifio  maker  ure  thus 
specially  named  in  order  to  speak  of  what  I 
know, — as  also  to  indicate  that  the  poiari- 
scope  ia  only  affixed  to  instruments  of  a 
superior  order,  and  not  to  Btuilcnts'  micro- 
scopes of  moderate  price,  which  latter  may 
yet  be  eminently  useful  for  working  with 
ordinary  light  Amadio's  lowest  priced  in- 
strument OBpable  of  carrying  a  polariier.  Is 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  Smith  and  Beck's 
educational  microscope  admits  the  addition 
of  a  polarising  apparatus  complete,  at  the 
additional  cbai^  of  a  guinea  and  a-hal£ 
Of  the  effidencf  of  thia  tbrae  can  ba  no 
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doubt,  any  more  than  of  those  supplied  by 
the  other  great  makers,  a8>  Mr.  Koss,  or 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand.  The  instru- 
ment employed  for  polarisation  mostly  con- 
sists of  three  articles ;  videlicet,  a  prism  of 
Iceland  spar,  called  the  polariser,  fixed  in  a 
revolving  cylinder,  to  go  below  the  object; 
a  selenite  object-carrier,  to  be  laid  on  the 
stage,  and  on  which  the  object  to  be  examined 
is  laid;  and  thirdly,  the  body-prism,  or 
analyser,  also  of  Iceland  spar,  which  is  in- 
serted at  the  bottom  into  the  body  of  the 
microscope,  Qnd,  conl^equenly,  above  the 
object.  Suppose,  then,  that  your  microscope 
stands  before  you,  and  that  you  are  wishing 
to  observe  with  polarised  light ;  remove  the 
diaphragm  plate,  and  take,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  it  in  its  place,  the  one  that 
has  the  rack  adjustment,  or  cylinder-fitting 
(used  also  with  the  achromatic  condenser, 
and  the  spotted  lens).  Into  this  plate,  screw 
the  polariser,  and  then  insert  them'  beneath 
the  stage ;  unscrew  the  adapter  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  microscope,  and  the  body-prism 
screws  inside,  the  object-glass  screwing  be- 
neath it  and  outside.  The  selenite  is  laid  on 
the  stage,  and  on  it  the  object ;  the  focus  is 
found ;  and  you  have  then  only  to  peep  your 
fill,  causing  the  polariser  to  revolve  occasion- 
ally. In  many  French  microscopes,  and  in 
certain  English  ones,  the  analyser,  whether  a 
prism  or  a  tourmaline,  is  fitted  to  the  eye- 
piece instead  of  to  the  lower  end  of  the  body 
of  the  microscope ;  but  in  either  case  it  is 
still  above  the  object-glass.  These  details 
are  not  amusing,  but  they  will  be  welcome  to 
unpractised  manipulators,  who  are  puzzling 
over  a  newly-arrived  instrument,  which  their 
love  of  natural  history  has  induced  them  to 
order. 

But  I  may  be  expected  to  answer  the  reas- 
onable question,  "Pray,  what  is  polarised 
light?"  The  reply  is  ready;  "I  don't  ex- 
actly know ;  nor  do  I  know  who  does  know 
exactly."  The  term  polarised,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained by-and-by,  affords  no  explanation, 
description,  or  clue.  Polarised  light  is  light 
that  has  been  subjected  to  certain  modes  of 
treatment,  by  which  it  acquires,  o^  more 
properly  loses,  certain  qualities.  This  is  not 
a  very  precise  or  graphic  definition,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  There  are  secrets  of  nature 
which  lie  beyond  mortal  ken.  Polarised  light 
18  a  sort  of  superfine  light, — to  use  familiar 
>rm8, — from  which  all  the  coarser  properties 


have  been  winnowed,  strained,  atifted  of 
beaten  out  If  common  light  were  wheat 
immediately  after  being  ground  between  the 
millstones,  polarised  light  would  be  the  finest 
flour  obtained  therefirom.  Light,  after  having 
undergone  a  certain  amount  of  discipline,  or 
torturing,  is  said  to  be  polarised ;  about  wbioh 
process  of  polarisation  great  and  doughty 
battles  might  be  fought  But,  as  no  professor 
has  plunged  as  yet  to  the  truth-containing 
bottom  of  the  well  of  light,  I  content  myself 
with  the  undeniable  statement  that  polarised 
light  is  a  very  pretty  thing.  Fancy  yourself 
living  in  a  region  solely  illuminated  lij 
AurorsB  boreales — and  it  is  not  proved  that 
polarisation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  said 
Aurorse, — imagine  a  country  where  every 
passing  cloud  throws  a  diverse-colored  shap 
ddw  of  gorgeous  hues  across  your  path;  where 
the  air  breeds  rainbows  vrithout  the  aid  of  a 
shower,  and  where  the  summer  breeze  breaka 
those  rain-bows  into  irregular  lengths,  frag- 
ments, and  glittering  dust,  scattering  then 
broad-cast  over  the  land,  like  autumnal  leaivce 
swept  by  a  gale  from  the  forest,  and  yoa 
have  an  approximate,  and  by  no  meana  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  efiects  of  polarised  light 
on  substances  capable  of  being  affected  by  i^ 
For,  it  is  light  endowed  with  extra  deUaoy, 
subtlety,  and  versatility.  It  renders  mble 
minute  details  of  structure  in  the  most  glar* 
ing  colors;  it  gauges  crystalline  films  of  iih> 
finitesimal  thinness;  it  betrays  to  the  student^ 
search,  otherwise  inappreciable  differences  of 
density  or  elasticity  in  the  various  parte  of 
tissues.  Indeed,  as  a  detector,  polarised 
light  is  invaluable,  acting  the  part  of  a 
traitorous  spy  under  the  most  unexpected 
circumstances.  It  denounces  as  cotton  what 
you  believed  to  be  silk;  it  demonstrates 
disease  where  you  supposed  health.  It 
adorns  objects  that  are  vile  and  mean,  whose 
destiny  is  only  to  be  cast  out — siidi  as 
parings  of  nails,  shavings  of  animals'  hoo&, 
cuticle  rubbed  or  peeled  firom  the  stems  of 
plants,  ofiiscouring  of  our  kitchens  and  store- 
rooms, sugar,  acids,  and  salts — ^with  the  most 
magnificent,  the  most  resplendent  tints,  sodi 
as  are  seen  vhen  the  sun  streams  through 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  a  Norman 
cathedral. 

Light  is  thrown  into  this  magical  condition. 
First, — ^When  it  is  reflected  firom  glass  at  an 
angle  of  incidence  of  fifty-six  degrees,  forty- 
five  minutes  from  the  perpendicular.     This 
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only  describes  one  of  the  modes  of  producing 
polarised  light,  and  is  no  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  it?**  It  was  thus  that  the 
phenomenon  was  actually  discovered  in  1808, 
by  professor  Malus,  while  viewing,  through  a 
doubly-refracting  prism,  the  light  of  the  set- 
ting sun  reflected  from  the  glass  panes  of  a 
French  window,  called  a  croisde,  which  hap- 
pened to  stand  open,  like  a  door  on  its 
hinges,  at  an  angle  which  must  have  yery 
closely  approximated  to  that  which  has  since 
been  ascertained  to  be  polarising  angle  for 
glass.  The  ray  so  reflected  is  found  to  have 
acquired  the  property  of  possessing  diflerent 
tides.  If  the  original  ray  be  supposed  to  be 
a  cylindrical  rod,  polished  or  white  all  round, 
which  is  capable  of  being  reflected  from  a 
polished  surface  whatever  part  of  its  circum- 
ference may  strike  that  surface,  the  polarised 
ray  may  be  compared  to  a  square-shaped  rod 
with  four  flat  sides,  two  of  which  (opposite) 
bright  and  polished,  are  capable  of  reflection, 
while  two— black  or  dull — are  not  Now, 
the  word  "  poles,"  in  physical  science,  is  often 
used  to  denote  the  ends  or  sides  of  any  body 
which  have  acquired  contrary  properties,  as 
the  opposite  ends  of  a  magnet,  which  are 
called  the  positive  and  negative  poles.  By 
analogy,  the  ray  of  light,  whose  sides  lying  at 
the  right  angles  with  each  other,  were  found 
to  be  reduced  with  opposite  physical  proper- 
ties, was  said  to  be  polarised.  The  term  re- 
mains, and  can  scarcely  be  changed  now; 
but  it  subsists  in  bpoks  as  a  monumental  spe- 
cimen of  unfortunate  nomenclature.  On  the 
undulatory  theory,  common  light  is  assumed 
to  be  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  ethereal 
particles  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  the 
progress  of  the  wave ;  there  are  perpendicular 
vibrations,  and  there  are  horizontal  vibra- 
tions— which  is  analogous  to  the  motions  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  experienced  by  those 
who  have  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  steamboat 
during  a  brisk  gale,  when  the  rectangular 
vibrations  occasioned  by  the*  alternate  pitch- 
ings  and  rockings  of  the  vessel  have  caused 
the  mast  head  to  describe  a  circle  or  an  oval, 
as  the  case  might  be.  In  the  language  of  the 
same  hypothesis,  polarised  light  is  light 
propagated  only  by  one  plane  of  vibrations ; 
the  eflect  of  whatever  causes  polarisation, 
being,  to  suppress  the  vibrations  in  the  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  former.  Hence,  they 
say,  the  diflerent  properties  possessed  by  the 
opposite  sides  or  poles  of  the  ray.  The  theory 
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is  beautifully  ingenious ;  but,  if  the  existence 
of  the  other  be  more  than  doubtful,  soon  to 
be  classed  with  the  fixity  of  the  earth  and  the 
crystal  orbs  of  the  older  astronomers,  what 
becomes  of  all  these  complicated  vibrations  ? 
Light  polarised  by  reflection  is  rarely  applied 
to  microscopic  purposes. 

Secondly,  Light  may  be  polarised  by  trana- . 
mission  through  a  bundle  consisting  of  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  plates  of  thin  glass.    Of 
this  nature  is  the  polariscope  employed  in 
Woodward's  hydro-oxygen  microscope. 

Thirdly,  Light  is  polarised  by  passing 
through  certain  transparent  crystals.  Some 
of  these,  called  double-refiracting  crystals, 
split  the  ray  in  two.  Place  them  over  an 
object — a  printed  paragraph  for  instance — 
and  you  suddenly  see  double;  dupHcate 
,  paragraphs  astonish  your  gaze.  They  are 
carried  to  your  retina  by  the  divided  ray,  and 
each  halAray  is  polarised.  Iceland  spar  is 
the  crystal  generally  employed  by  the  micro- 
scope maker  for  the  prisms  already  men- 
tioned, although  others  would  serve.  By  an 
ingenious  optical  operation,  only  one  of  the 
hidf-rays  is  allowed  to  traverse  the  body  of 
the  microscope.  By  interposing  between  the 
two  prisms  a  plate  of  selenite  or  other 
doubly-refracting  medium,  color  is  produced 
by  ** interference,''  in  undulatory  language; 
by  turning  the  moveable  collar  of  the  polar- 
iser,  the  polarised  ray  is  made  to  revolve, 
and  an  extraordinary  succession  and  vdriet)' 
of  hues  is  the  result  These  effects  will  be 
produced,  as  far  as  the  groimd  tint  is  con- 
cerned, even  if  the  objects  through  which 
the  light  is  transmitted  to  the  eye  have 
themselves  no  polarising  influence;  but,  if 
they  have,  other  phantasmagoric  effects  will 
be  developed,  of  which  no  conception  can  be 
conveyed  by  printed  words.  The  eye  actually 
cloys  of  the  spectacle,  if  long^continued ; 
dazzled  and  spent  with  an  alternating  contest 
of  iridescent  hues,  it  is  glad  to  repose  on  the 
homely  coloring  of  things  as  they  appear  ia 
their  rainy-day  dress. 

"  Where'er  I  peep,  whatever  sights  I  see. 
My  heart,  ontravelled,  still  returns  to  thee; 
Still    to   fklr  daylight   turns,  quinteesenoe 
pure." 

Amongst  my  private  treasures  is  the  com- 
pound eye  of  a  beetle,  parts  of  which  change 
color  under  polarised  light.  It  would  be 
curious  to  ascertain  whether  any  individual 
creatores^iiicluding  certain  of  mankind — are 
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not  gifted  with  eyes  that  are  more  or  less 
polariscopes. 

If  there  exist  insects  or  crustaceans,  whose 
eyes,  besides  being  microscopes,  are  also 
polariscopes,  what  a  highly-seasoned  view 
of  nature  they  must  have»  compared  with 
ours!  We  hear  of  cases  of  people  being 
affected  by  color-blindness,  as  if  the  grey 
ray  were  the  only  one  that  reached  their 
retina, — of  mercers  confounding  green  with 
scarlet,  and  of  shopmen  obliged  to  have  their 
colored  skeins  of  silk  ready  sorted  to  their 
hand  over-night.  We  have  the  phenomenon 
of  painters  whose  pictures  make  perfect  en- 
gravings,— they  are  irreproachable  in  respect 
to  light  and  shade,  perspective,  and  drawing, 
— but  in  point  of  color,  look  like  the  work 
of  madmen.  We  have  aged  oaks  rearing 
their  azure  stag-heads  into  a  cloudless  grass- 
green  sky,  and  overshadowing  a  group  of 
yellow  bandits  who  fiercely  bestride  their 
purple  steeds.  Most  of  our  integuments  exert 
a  marked  action  on  polarised  light:  one 
would  think  that,  in  the  case  of  those  artists, 
the  capricious  faculty  was  extended  to  the  in- 
tegument of  the  eye. 

As  to  what  special  objects  polarised  light  is 
applicable  —  like  the  microsqope  itself —  it 
embraces  every  material  thing  in  nature, 
whether  belonging  to  the  anunal,  the  vege- 
table, or  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  examine  everythmg  with  polar- 
ised light,  in  the  certainty  of  its  leading  to 
valuable  discoveries ;  by  it,  the  internal 
structure  of  various  transparent  objects  is 
rendered  evident,  although  they  may  not  be 
recognisable  by  ordinary  illumination ;  by  its 
delicate  indications,  the  science  of  optics  has 
become  the  handmaid  to  almost  every  other 
branch  of  physics.  Integumentary  substances 
in  particular  form  a  brilliant  and  interesting 
class  of  objects.  A  section  of  a  horse's  hoof 
has  the  effect  of  the  richest  Brussel's  carpet, 
with  a  symmetrical  pattern  that  might  be 
copied  by  the  loom ;  the  same  of  the  rhino- 
ceros* horn,  which,  however,  is  said  not  to  be 
horn,  but  a  tuft  of  hairs  naturally  glued  to- 
gether. Ham's  horn,  a  deer's  hoof,  sheep's 
hoof,  have  each  its  characteristic  elegances. 
If  the  substance,  called  whalebone,  could  be 
made  to  display,  when  beamed  on  by  the  rays 
of  gas  or  wax  candles,  the  ornamental  struc- 
ture and  the  harmonious  shades  which  it 
offers  when  viewed  by  the  micro-polariscope. 


it  would  soon  become  the  fashion  for  ladies  to 

wear dare  I  write  it  ? — stays  outsidCi  inr 

stead  of  beneath,  their  dress. 

The  elegant  structure  of  fish  scales  is  ad- 
mirably seen    by  means  of  the  polariser. 
Agassiz  has  classed  fish  according  to  their 
scales ;  and  the  student  should  have  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  class  for  comparison.    Per- 
haps the  most  striking  are  the  ctenoid,  or 
comblike,  scales;  namely  those  which  have 
rows  of  teeth  at  the  edge  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  skin,  as  in  the  sole,  the  pike, . 
the  perch,  and  the  red  mullet.    The  scale- 
teeth  glitter  with  some  decided  hue,  red, 
green,  or  blue,  while  the  body  of  the  scale  is 
clouded  with  color  and  covered  with  wavy 
stripes  of  wrinkles.    In  the  important  quea? 
tion  of  scales  or  no  scales,  the  micro-polar- 
iser  has  the  power  of  extending  both  culinary 
reform  and  religious  h'berty.    TUl  the  mn&' 
teenth  century,  the  Jews  have  believed  them-: 
selves  forbidden  by  their  law  to  eat  that 
savory  and  nutritious  fish,  the  eel,  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  it  is  scaleless ;  be- 
cause, that  the  eel  has  fins  (the  other  condi- 
tion of  its  edibihty  in  Israel),  is  patent  to  the 
nakedest  eye.    But,  I  have  now  under  my 
polaro-microscopic  eye    some    beautifiil  eel 
scales, — like  elongated  oval  shields,  burnished 
with  brass,  and  studded  with  emeralds,  sap- 
phires, and    topazes,  grouped  in  triangles 
whose  points  meet   in  the   centre  of  the 
shield, — which  might  persuade  Jews  to  eat 
and  infidels  to  enjoy.    Before  quitting  the 
fishy  tribes,  be  it  proclaimed  to  the  epicureaii 
world,  that  amongst  the  prettiest  of  polaxi- 
scope  objects  are  young  oysters ;    not  the 
little  delicious  natives  which  are  eaten  in 
London,  but  a  much  smaller  sample,  with 
which  your  microscopic  preparer  will  supply 
you.    These  are  as  lovely  on  the  slide  as 
their  elders'  are  dainty  on  the  dish.    ETeiy- 
body  knows  that  when  there  is  no  r  in  the 
month,  oysters  are  out  of  season,  or  sick* 
The  milkiness,  which  then  gives  them  their 
distasteful  quality,  consists  of  swarms  of  oys- 
terlings  which  migrate  from  the  maternal 
bosom  and  wander  till  they  acquire  some 
fixed  position  in  the  world.    Marvellous  to 
behold,  each  of  these  organized  particles  of 
oyster-milk  is  furnished  with  a  parr  of  shells 
quite  as  perfect,  though  not  so  big,  as  those 
of  its  grandmother,  and  considerably  more 
transparent 
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Again,  the  palates  of  many  gastcropod  mol- 
lusks,  such  as  periwinkles,  whelks,  slugs,  and 
snails,  are  highly  sensitive  to  our  extraordi- 
dary  luminous  agent.  But,  note  that  these 
and  numerous  other  objects  for  the  polari- 
scope,  with  the  exception  of  sections,  are 
best  expressly  ordered  of  the  preparer,  as 
such ;  because  many  of  the  parts  of  an  ob- 
ject, which  would  only  add  to  its  interest 
if  viewed  by  ordinary  transmitted  light, 
are  better  removed  when  they  would  only 
dull  or  obscure  the  details  whose  special  na- 
ture is  to  exhibit  it.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  palates  of  mollnsks,  which  po- 
larize best  the  nearer  they  are  brought  to  a 
transparent  state.  The  same  circumstance 
renders  it  desirable  for  the  amateur  to  pos- 
sess two  preparations  of  the  same  organic 
*  object  (with  cr}-8tal8  the  case  is  different),  if 
it  be  interesting  without  the  polariser  as  well 
as  with  it. 

The  vegetable  world  has  a  less  brilliant 
display  to  make,  but  is  still  replete  with  in- 
terest There  are  spiral  cells  and  vessels, 
sections  of  wood,  proving  coal  to  be  of  ter- 
restrial origin  and  not  to  have  rained  from 
the  prcadamite  sky,  as  a  philosopher  of  the 
day  maintains ;  fibres,  hairs,  and  scales,  and 
the  very  curious  minute  crystals  found  in  the 
cells  of  plants,  called  raphides,  from  the 
Greek  word  for  needle,  bodkin,  or  awl.  Of 
these  there  are  examples  in  the  onion,  in 
rhubarb,  in  the  American  aloe,  and  others. 
Cuticles  containing  flint  are  often  very  beauti- 
ful ;  that  of  the  common  marestail  presents 
a  remarkably  neat  shawl  pattern  in  stripes. 
Very  curious  optical  effects  are  presented  by 
the  various  starches.  The  starch  called  tous- 
les-mois,  having  the  largest  grains,  is  usually 
selected  for  exhibition. 

Crystalline  forms,  however,  are  the  target 
against  which  polarized  light  delights  to  dis- 
charge its  most  splendid  fireworks.  Salicine, 
a  salt  extracted  from  willow  trees,  which,  it 
was  once  hoped,  might  supersede  quinine  in 
the  cure  of  fever,  offers,  when  almost  an  im- 
perceptible film,  the  appearance  of  a  pave- 
ment consisting  not  merely  of  gold,  but  of 
lapis  Wzuli,  ruby,  emerald,  and  opaL  Chlo- 
rate of  potash  strews  the  field  of  view  with 
liberal  handfuls  of  pyramidal  jewels.  Chro- 
mate  of  potash,  which  forms  a  bright  yellow 
solution,  offers  a  remariiable  choice  of  club- 
shaped  cr}'8tals,  irregularly  thrown  together,  as 
if  a  vast  army  of  theatrical  special  constables 
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had  thrown  their  tinselled  staves  into  a  heap, 
swearing  to  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace  no 
more.  Oxalate  of  potash,  like  several  other 
combinations  of  oxalic  acid,  is  a  salt  of  such 
variety  and  brilliancy,  that  its  crystals,  float- 
ing and  glowing  in  a  few  drops  of  solution 
jon  the  slide,  look  as  if  their  form  and  color 
were  the  result  of  a  Chinese  imagination 
in  its  happiest  moments. 

The  worthies  of  the  last  century — and 
aifaongst  them  the  ingenious  Henry  Baker — 
derived  great  entertainment  from  watching 
the  configurations  of  cr}'stallization  under 
the  microscope.  How  some  divide  and  sub- 
divide after  a  wonderful  order,  representing 
at  the  last  a  vrinter  scene  of  trees  without 
leaves:  how  others  perform  shootings  into 
the  middle  of  the  drop  so  as  to  make  a  figure 
not  uhlike  the  framework  for  the  flooring  or 
the  roofing  of  a  house :  how  distilled  verdi- 
gris assumes  an  appearance  like  four  leaves 
of  fern  conjoined  by  their  stalks,  made  them 
marvel  greatly ;  for  they  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  flashing  lights  that  were  latent  in  the 
subjects  of  their  observation.  To  them,  a 
rose-shaped  group  of  crystals  had  beauty  of 
form  only ;  but,  now,  if  we  catch  one  in  the 
act  of  self-fbrmation,  we  see  it  spread  like 
an  opening  flower  whose  petals  are  striped 
and  blotched  with  every  imaginable  tint. 

Still,  it  is  not  every  saline  solution  that 
readily  renders  up  crystals  sensitive  to  the 
impression  of  the  polarized  ray.  Common 
table  salt,  and  alum,  although  they  form 
beautiful  cubes  and  pyramids,  are  apt  to 
show  but  the  faintest  bliish  of  color ;  so  sa- 
vory and  astringent  to  the  palate,  they  are 
insipid  to  the  eye.  While  Epsom  salt,  nau- 
seous to  swallow,  is  richly  magnificent  to  be- 
hold. Washerwoman's  soda  displays  gaudy 
blotches  with  a  tendency  to  an  Irregular  leaf- 
like shape.  Sugar  offers  but  a  faint  sensibil- 
ity to  polarized  light,  unless  you  know  how 
to  manage  it  The  crystals  show  touches  of 
colored  light,  but  they  are  too  minute  to  have 
much  effect  To  get  sugar  crystals,  the  evap- 
oration must  be  slow,  requiring  perhaps  four 
and  twenty  hours;  if  you  hasten  the  process 
by  heating  the  syrup  on  the  slide,  you  get 
instead,  an  amorphous  crust  of  sugar  barley. 
Use  neither  powder  sugar  nor  white  lump 
sugar,  but  sugar  candy,  to  form  your  solu- 
tion ;  then,  with  palience,  you  will  obtain  a 
crop  of  lovely  eryttals,  arranged  either  in 
circular,  or  in  fan-like  groups,  which  will 
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well  reward  j'out  peinh  Muiy  of  tlieBe  i 
eandj  crjstalB  are  Bbiped  trauiTCnely,  or 
diagonally,  zebra-hihion,  not  with  black 
and  white,  but  with  the  wven  prismatic 
colors.  Nitre,  although  repulsive  to  the 
taate,  ii  extremeij  atdactiTe  to  the  view. 
Put  a  drop  of  warm  solution  of  nitre  on  a 
heated  slip  of  glass ;  introduce  it  to  polar- 
ised light,  and  you  will  lee  glittering  aword- 
bladcs,  flashing  dirks  and  bayonets,  steel-blue 
bettle-aies,  and  bloody  tomahawks,  darting 
across  the  field,  as  if  they  were  stabbing  at 
some  unseen  enemy.  The  very  crystals  of 
nitre  are  suggestive  of  battle  and  storm. 
You  get  permanent  representAtJons  of  flashes 
of  lightning.  An  artist  about  to  paint  either 
a  Jovine,  or  an  imperial  eagle,  will  do  well 
to  consult  a  crystslization  of  nitre  as  a  model 
for  hia  thunderbolts. 


The  several  vitriols  of  the  Alchymlsta — 
blue,  green,  and  white — the  sulphates  of 
copper,  iron,  and  nno — are  three  lovely 
daughters  of  Iris,  bom  to  fttthers  each  more 
resplendently  rich  than  the  other,  witlt 
gnomes  and  sylphs  for  their  godfathers  and 
godmothers.  Theae  beauties  should  alwayi 
he  kept  in  attendance,  ready  to  display  tbor 
charms,  and  to  dazile  the  inexperienced 
stranger  by  their  wondrous  hues.  The  flrs^ 
sulphate  of  copper,  is  gorgeously  attired;  on  ' 
her  robe,  the  supplemental  colon  come  out 
with  striking  contrast  and  alternation,  Tha 
second,  sulphate  of  iron  (rumored  to  have 
occasional  dealings  vrith  London  porter), 
looks  as  if  her  parent,  the  king  of  the  gnom<^ 
had  been  trying  how  fine  he  could  make  hia 
ofispring.  Wmte  vitriol,  the  progeny  of  lino, 
is  clothed  in  a  spangled  mantle  ^t  far  outr 
shines  the  starry  heavens. 


Fessikded's  Huabd'b  Chexistbt. — Vehave 
before  ns  a  httle  treatise  upon  Chemistry,  in- 
tended far  the  use  both  of  the  professor  auJ 
the  student,  the  basis  of  the  work  being  tbc 
"Epitome  of  Chemiatry  "  by  Augnste  Husiii, 
trsoalsted  with  additions,  by  Mr.  John  B.  Fes- 
seaden  of  the  Lawrence  SoientiGo  School.  Mr. 
Fessenden,  we  ehonld  judge,  was  admimbly 
quslified  for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken , 
anil  has  applied  himself  to  its  discharge  wiHi 
intelligenoe,  patience,  and  aasidnity.  lie 
Bpeaks  with  modesty  of  the  value  of  his  addi- 
tiana  to  the  text  of  the  original,  but  we  b<^ 
lieve  that  the;  are  both  coDsiderable  and  im- 
portant, and  of  a  nature  sensibl;  to  augment 
the  useAilness  of  the  work.  The  body  of  the 
book  is  DDOupied  with  a  particular  account  o! 
the  chemical  nomenclature,  aui  a  descripti;>ti 
of  sU  the  elements  and  the  principal  oompouniJ 
substances.  Mr,  Fessenden  has  added  a  tab]  f. 
computed  by  himself,  giving  the  logarithms  or 
chemical  equiralenta,  which  will  be  of  gre:ii 
use  ia  the  calculation  of  SDalyses,  AItogeth>'r 
he  baa  made  a  book  which  oo  chemical  student 
can  well  afford  to  be  without.  Pufaliahed  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge  by  Messrs.  James  Mon- 
roe &  Co. — Haily  Adtttr liter. 

Tbis  little  treatise  contains  "  an  abddgcl 
iutrodnotlon  to  the  study  of  Chemistry,  with  nii 
soooant  of  the  chemical  nomenohiture  and  tlu' 
principles  on  which  it  is  based.  A  description 
of  nil  the  simple  bodies,  of  all  the  definite  bin- 
ary combinations  with  oxygen,  and  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  non-CIyge□atedcompoun^l!l 
and  salts,  with  equations  and  signa.  Their 
chemical  Dotation,  the  date  of  their  diseoverj. 
existence  in  nature,  ei^uivalent,  density,  solu- 
bility in  water,  fusibility,  degree  of  eleotciv 
negative  intensity,  products  of  volatiliiatiun 
and  combustion,  specifio  heat,  malleability, 
duotility,  tenuity,  aUoys,  ud  til  othv  ohanu- 


ical  and  physical  properties,  manner  of  ex- 
traction from  ores,  and  preparation  for  ose  1b 
chemistry,  and  also  in  the  arts  and  mannlko- 
tnres."  A  table  for  the  oalculation  of  analy- 
ses is  added.  "  The  compounds  are  taken 
from  Fresenius'  '  System  of  Quantitative  Anal. 
yais,'  and  the  equivalent  numbers  from  Qm»* 
liu's  "  Handbook  of  Chemistry." 

The  work  is  by  no  means  solely  adaytad  to 
the  use  of  professors  and  students.  £u  who 
have  once  been  conversant  with  chemistry  win 
hnd  it  of  decided  value  in  keeping  ^t  moat 
slippery  of  soienoea  from  utterly  esea|dug  tha 
memory. — So$ton  Journal. 

Tni  KuDts  or  LoMnon,  sKircain  bt  Wun 
FOLK  BXFOBE  Maciolat. — We  are  all  &miUar 
with  Mr.  Maoaulay's  savages  gaiing  at  the 
wrecke  of  onr  fallen  metropolis,  from  a  broken 
arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Walpole  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mason  (Nov.  27.  17T5),  eketchea  »  pio^ 
ture  which  has  something  of  the  same  sfnti 
meat  in  it. 

"I  approve,"  be  says,  "your  printing  In 
mannscripl,  that  is,  not  fbr  the  publia;  for  who 
knows  how  long  the  public  will  be  able,  or  be 
permitted  to  rradr  Bury  a  Ibw  copies  ag^nst 
this  Island  is  rediscovered  :  some  Amerioao 
versed  in  the  old  English  language  will  trana- 
late  it,  and  revive  the  true  taste  in  gardening; 
though  he  will  smile  at  the  dimiontive  soenes 
on  the  litUe  Thames  whco  he  is  pknting  a  for- 
est oa  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko.  I  love  to 
skip  into  futurity  and  imagine  what  will  be 
done  on  the  giant  scale  of  a  new  hemisphere: 
but  I  am  iu  littie  London,  and  most  go  and 
dress  for  a  dinner  with  some  of  the  inhabitaats 
of  that  ancient  metropolis,  now  is  rains,  which 
was  really  for  a  moment,  the  cental  of  a  large 
empire,  but  the  poor  man  who  made  it  so  out- 
lived himself  and  the  duntioii  of  the  empiro." 
— Abtfi  and  Quertu. 


from  TIm  flfttunUy  IUTi«ir. 
SEUL.* 

The  history  of  Alexander  Selkirk  is  flEuniliar 
in  its  general  outline  to  most  English  readers, 
but  few  persons  probably  are  acquainted  with 
its  details.  In  France,  the  subject  is  almost 
entirely  new,  and  the  Tolume,  therefore,  in 
which  M.  Saintine  recounts  Selkirk's  adven- 
tures may  be  acceptable  on  both  sides  of  the 
ChanneL  With  the  execution  we  must  con- 
fess ourselves  disappointed.  The  work  is 
tinged  throughout  with  a  sentimental  and 
melodramatic  coloring  entirely  alien  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  British  naval  adventure.  And 
it  labors  under  the  great  disadvantage  which 
attaches  to  all  works  which  are  a  compound 
of  fiction  and  fact  We  do  not  know  when 
M.  Saintine  is  romancing,  and  when  he  is 
only  following  his  authorities.  In  his  open- 
ing chapter  he  speaks  of  having  consulted 
manuscripts,  which  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
a  stor}'-telIer  announces  that  he  trusts  to  his 
imagination  for  his  facts.  But  undoubtedly 
there  exist  considerable  materials  in  the 
voyages  of  Dampier  and  Cook  for  a  life  of 
Selkirk,  and  M.  Saintme  is  thus  enabled  per- 
petually to  interweave  acknowledged  &ct8 
into  the  texture  of  his  fiction.  This  is  not 
the  sort  of  book  we  should  choose  on  such  a 
subject  A  simple  and  short  narrative  of 
what  is  known  to  be  true,  collected  from  the 
volumes  of  the  old  voyagers,  and  thrown  into 
an  easy  and  continuous  narrative,  would  have 
been  preferable.  The  very  title  indicates  the 
character  of  M.  Saintine's  work.  It  jars 
upon  the  tastes  of  Englishmen — ^who  habitu- 
ally associate  with  salt  water  a  notion  of 
roughness  and  homely  honesty — that  the  nar- 
rative of  the  adventures  of  a  British  seaman 
on  an  uninhabited  island  should  be  designated 
by  the  theatrical  title  of  "  Alone."  M.  Sain- 
tine^ however,  is  an  author  whose  works  can 
never  fail  to  have  considerable  merits ;  and  if 
Seul  \B  taken  on  its  own  ground,  and  we  are 
content  that  the  writer  should  write  in  his 
own  fashion,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  book 
is  a  good  one.  The  style  seems  to  us  more 
than  usually  clear  and  elegant ;  and  as  the 
subject  is  a  suitable  one,  and  the  volume  is 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  mild  religion,  it  may 
be  very  u^ful  in  England  as  an  educational 
work. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  it  is  occu- 
pied with  the  adventures  of  Selkirk  on  his 
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island,  the  bulk  being  devoted  to  an  account 
of  his  early  histoiy,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  being  abandoned  by  his  com- 
rades. If  we  follow  M.  Saintine's  version, 
this  introductory  story  runs  as  follows: — 
Alexander  Selcraig — a  name  which  he  him- 
self afterwards  altered  into  Selkirk — was  bom 
at  Largo,  in  Fifeshire,  about  1680,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  cobbler,  attached  as  a  confidant 
and  steward  to  the  person  of  a  laird  named 
MacYvon.  The  laird  took  part  in  the  rising 
of  Claverhouse,  and  was  killed.  The  fortunes 
of  the  lad,  who  had  been  a  pet  of  the  laird's, 
were  suddenly  changed.  His  father  returned 
to  his  cobbling,  and  the  boy  was  nicknamed 
by  his  companions,  **  Sir  Old  Shoe,"  in  re- 
venge for  the  contempt  and  haughtiness  with 
which  he  had  treated  them  while  his  patron 
was  alive.  This  insult  rankled  in  his  breast, 
and  was  the  first  beginning  of  that  bitter  de- 
testation of  his  fellows  which  climg  to  him  so 
long,  and  which  resulted  in  his  exile  in  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  After  a  wild 
boyhood  he  ran  away  to  sea,  and  years  passed 
without  anything  being  heard  of  him.  On 
his  return,  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  an  old 
buccaneer,  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
landlady  of  a  public-house — la  belle  Caiht" 
rine  (obligingly  translated  for  us  by  M.  Sain- 
tine as  "Ketty-pretty  ").  This  ruffian  thought 
Selkirk  preferred  by  his  mistress,  and  in  or- 
der to  be  rid  of  him,  persuaded  him  to  join 
an  expedition  which  Dampier  was  fitting  out. 
Selkirk  consented,  and  his  enemy  sailed  also 
as  captain  of  one  of  the  associated  vessels. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  got  Selkirk  on  board 
his  ship,  quarrelled  vrith  him,  and  having  him 
at  his  mercy,  owing  to  the  general  dislike 
among  the  crew  of  Selkirk's  imsociable  tem- 
per, first  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  des- 
patch him,  as  if  by  accident,  and  finally  left 
him  on  the  island  where  he  was  "  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed." 

Captain  Cook  published  an  account  of  Sel- 
kirk's residence  on  the  island,  which  lasted 
rather  more  than  ibur  years,  and  there  is 
much  that  is  interesting  in  the  story.  He 
was  not  left  entirely  destitute,  for  a  gun  and 
plenty  of  anununition,  and  a  few  other  neces- ' 
saries,  had  been  placed  in  a  spot  where  hs 
was  IDiely  to  find  them.  His  loneliness  was 
cheered  by  the  company  of  a  monkey  that 
had  been  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed,  and  which  was  left  on  the  island  with 
him.    Unfortunately  he  killed  the  monkey 
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by  entangling  it  in  the  folds  of  a  rope  wliich 
he  was  using  to  assist  him  in  climbing  a  rock. 
After  a  long  interval  he  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  escape,  and  constructed  a  raft,  on 
which  he  placed  all  his  equipments,  but  he 
was  washed  back  to  his  island,  and  every- 
thing on  the  raft  was  carried  away.  Thence- 
forward he  had  no  resource  in  any  of  the  arts 
of  civilized  man.  He  lived  like  a  savage, 
and  almost  like  a  wild  beast,  and  supported 
himself  on  the  animals  which  he  ran  down. 
When  he  was  discovered,  he  had  lost  the  use 
of  speech,  and  had  almost  entirely  lost  his 
memory.  There  were  thus  two  stages  in  his 
career.  In  the  first,  he  was  a  solitary  civil- 
ized man,  struggling  to  make  himself  a  hab- 
itation, and  to  procure  sustenance  tmder  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty — in  the  second,  he 
was  a  barbarian,  living  with  and  on  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  M.  Saintine  attempts  to 
trace  his  psychological  history — ^his  first  joy 
at  being  released  from  the  society  of  men 
whom  he  hated,  his.  delight  in  loneliness, 
then  his  sense  of  oppression  under  the  weight 
of  solitude,  then  his  bitter  loathing  of  it,  and 
lastly  the  succumbing  of  his  faculties  under 
the  pressure  of  its  horrors.  To  succeed  in 
depicting  this  process  would  require  great 
poetical  power,  and  we  cannot  say  that,  in 
our  opinion,  M.  Saintine  is  sucpessfiiL  He  is 
a  victim  to  two  snares — the  love  of  stage  ef- 
fect, and  the  love  of  petty  moralizing.  He 
also  delights  in  childish  surprises.  Selkirk 
sees  a  flotilla  of  Indian  canoes  coming,  and 
they  turn  out  to  be  seals — he  sees  the  huts 
of  a  tribe,  and  they  are  nothing  but  mounds 
made  by  ants.  Even  M.  Saintine's  painstak- 
ing accuracy  of  scenic  detail  is  rather  dis- 
couraging. He  has  got  all  the  tropical 
plants  all  right,  with  the  right  colored  flowers 


to  them,  and  the  proper  shell-fish  and  herbs  |  cient 


— ^which  is  praiseworthy,  but  tiring.    A  page 
or  two  of  botany  is  not  any  the  more  amus 
ing  because  the  plants  enumerated  have  a 
claim  to  be  in  the  list 

It  is  not  by  such  methods  of  approaching 
truth  that  Defoe  gave  the  wonderful  air  of 
verisimilitude  to  his  Eohinson  Crusoe  which 
has  made  that  work  a  masterpiece  of  fiction. 
He  knew  what  a  plain  Englishman  would  be 
likely  to  do  and  say  under  the  circumstances. 
M.  Saintine  only  knows  the  emotions  which 
a  recital  of  the  circumstances  would  awaken 
in  a  Frenchman.  He  blames  Defoe  because 
he  makes  his  hero  (whom  M.  Saintine  oddly 
calls  U  Eohinson  de  Danid),  lead  a  different 
life  from  what  Selkirk  did,  although  the  ad- 
ventures of  Selkirk  undoubtedly  furnished 
the  groundwork  of  Defoe's  fiction.  He  aayt 
that  "  Man  Friday  "  spoils  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  utter  loneliness,  which  is  the  striking 
point  in  Selkirk's  history.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  discover  reasons  why  Defoe  gave 
his  story  the  turn  which  he  did ;  but  what  is 
much  more  important  is  the  fact  that  Defbe 
thought  the  story  required  a  very  considera- 
ble reconstruction,  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
clearly  from  Selkirk's  history.  Intending  to 
write  a  fiction,  he  avoided  mixing  up  fiction 
and  fact  We  must  say  that  this  seems  to  ns 
far  preferable  to  vmting  a  biographical  io> 
mance.  Although  Selkirk  had  the  adtan- 
tage  of  actually  existing,  he  appears  to  the 
reader  of  M.  Saintine's  volume  a  much  leas 
real  person  than  Kobinson  Crusoe.  It  u 
certain  that  Selkirk  felt  in  some  shape  the 
terrors  of  solitude ;  but  jthe  shape  in  which 
we  have  them  here  jpresented  is  that  which 
the^  wear  to  M.  Saintine.  Directly  the 
linuts  of  fact  are  passed,  there  is  no  guide  to 
truth  except  the  imagination ;  and  in  foxce 
of  imaghiation  M.  Saintine  is,  we  think,  defi- 


Mr.  Mubxat's  Trade  Sale  on  8  Nov. — the 
opening  fact  of  the  new  literary  Beason—came 
off  with  success.  Of  course  the  great  card  was 
the  Livingstoniad — reviewed  in  our  opening 
pages — the  subscription  to  which  exceeds,  with 
one  exception  that  of  any  work  of  high  and 
expensive  class  published  of  late  years.  The 
trade  sale  was  13,800.  Among  other  sales 
were  1,200  copies  of  Lord  Dufferin's  Yacht 
Voyage,— 1,450  of  Smiles'  Life  of  Stephenson, 
—1,500  of  Blunt  on  the  Fathers;— 600  of  Cro- 


ker's  Essays, — 500  of  Waage&'s  new  Tolnme  on 
Art,-— 600  of  Birch's  Ancient  Pottery,— ^00  of 
Somerville's  Physical  Goography, — 8,000  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Latin  Grammar, — 6,- 
800  of  Markham's  Eng1and,-r5,900of  Little  Ar- 
thur's England,— 800  of  James'  JSsop,— 1,800 
of  Modem  Domestio  Cookery, — 500  of  Paris* 
Philosophy  in  Sport,— 1,200  of  Smiths'  Latin 
Dictionary, — and  1,500  of  Liddell's  Rome. 
Such  a  sale  speaks  veil  for  the  prospects  of  the 
opening  season. 


TOaiStA  ILLDBTOATBD. 


The  principal  purpose  in  Virginia  TSfcr- 
trated  la  lopogTaphical,  combined  with 
■ketcheB  of  manners  and  "  odd  chancten." 
The  wilder  scenery,  the  remaxkabk  nfttunl 
curiosities,  the  public  insUtutioiW,  irbether 
for  pleasure,  as  springs,  or  edacotion,  u  ool- 
leges,  together  with  some  tradition!  of  the 
State,  constitute  the  subject-matter.  The 
form  is  that  of  fiction,  m  well  aa  the  ind- 
dents,  characters,  and  dialogues.  Indped, 
the  plan  is  not  essentially  unlike  one  or  two 
comic  tours  that  hare  appeared  in  this 
country,  where  a  [tarty  of  humori(U,or  per- 
sons who  are  the  cause  of  hmnor  in  othsn, 
set  out  on  iheir  trsTcls,  accompanied  bj*  an 
artist  whose  picturce  illustrate  the  scenery  or 
incidents  of  the  tour.  In  the  wilder  parts  of 
Virginia  the  scenery  is  more  striking  than 
in  the  common  European  exeurstonsi  the 
primitiTe  people  of  the  old  dominion  are 
i  racy,  while  the  Negroea  diapUy  then 
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eomitiT,  hut  ihey  had  by  no  means  carried 
with  them  al!  the  pluck  and  patriotism, 

"  The  ^ood  lady  received  Esr  liuton  with 
■uch  spirit  that  it  seemed  she  still  ooaudated 
her  house  her  otm,  end  she  stUl  appeared  to 
give  with  haughty  hospitality  what  her  uD- 
wclcome  guesta  would  have  taken  at  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  officers  who  break&stad 
in  the  house  were  awed  into  respect  by  h^ 
maimer,   and   her   houses    and  barnr  wen    ' 

Sared  a  fitte  that  befell  many  others.  But 
B  paasage  of  such  a  troop  was  l&e  a  ^t 
of  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  Fodder-staeka  had 
disappeared,  grananes  were  emptied,  meat- 
houses  rifled,  piKKBry  and  poultry  .yard  silent 
as  the  grave.  The  matron  contemplated  the 
devastatioQ  with  swelling  indunaliini.  All 
gone — alL  If  they  had  oeen  Waahington'a 
troopers  she  would  have  gloried  in  the  sacri- 
fice ;  hut  to  be  forced  to  feed  the  hoat  of  Qte 
oppressor — to  ^ve  nourishment  and  atrength 
to  those  who  might  soon  meet  her  humeod 
and  sons  in  battle^that  was  hard  indeed. 

"  The  Negroes  had  returned  from  theft 
hiding-places,  and  stood    groaped   annmdf 


peculialr  humor  <  the  aocommodatirait  are  not ;  with  eyes  fixed  upon  th^  roistreH,  but  net 
•o -good,  and  the  roads  are  morefruitftil  in  dari^  to  break  the  silence.  Presently  an 
difficulties  and  adventures.  i  o'^  Mtiscovy  drake  crept  out  irom  beneath 

There  is  topographical  informadi»  b  the  ?^'*™i^^*.■'*'"^%.''"'^  .ff^°  ^ 
-!  -°    '  -    -    -  durmg  that  reign  of  terror.    The  aight  of 

' '    solitary  and  now  uaeless  patriarch  was 


book,  very  well  brought  befbre-tb«  eys,  when 
representation  will  assist  dewrlptiui,  by  a 
number  of  wood-cuts.  They  more  espedally 
exhibit  the  stout,  muscular,  well-looking 
.  Vtgro,  in  various  employments,  and  auggea- 
tive  in  external  appearance  of  any  thing  but 
misery  and  slavery.  The  style  is  not  iritbout 
a  toudi  of  Washington  Irving'*  quiet  humor, 
bnt  in  the  direct  topographical  pMta  a  aom^- 
what  literal ;  nor  do  the  ocuuiieuoM  and  dia- 
lognea  do  much  to  relieve  ik  Tim  is  not  the 
caw  with  the  wilder  life,  or  the  atories 
and  anecdotes  with  which  the  work  is  sprin- 
kled. Some  of  these  relate  to  the  olden  times, 
and  even  the  Bevolutionary  war.  Here  is 
one  where  the  indignant  and  dignified-  re- 
buke of  a  patriotic  matron  ia  Met  by  the 
coobeaa  of  au  experienced  campaipier. 

"  In  one  of  Tarlcton's  marauding  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior  of  Vlrmnia,  hia  troops 
stopped  to  breakfast  at  the  plaotatioB  i^  old 
Major  Hardy,  the  father  of  the  present 
squire.  All  those  of  the  household  t^t 
drew  the  sword  were  with  the  armies  of  their 


the  fbather  that  broke  the  camel's  back;  the 
matron^  patience  gave  way  under  it. 

"■  Jack,'  she  screamed,  'catch  that  duck  1' 

"  With  the  instinct  of  obedience,  Iac& 
pounced  upon  the  wheering  woddler. 

"  '  Now  mount  that  mare— mount  inctant- 
ly!' 

"  With  countenance  of  ashv  hne,  and  ttar- 
tng  eyea,  Jack  obeyed  the  order. 

**  ■  Now  ride  after  the  troopers,  ride  for 
your  life.  Give  roy  compliments  to  Colonel 
Tarleton — mind,  to  no  one  else — the  officer 
on  the  black  horse — give  him  my  compB- 
ments,  and  tell  him  your  mistress  says  be 
forgot  to  take  that  duck.' 

"  Away  went  the  messenger  at  fiill  speed  - 
after  the  retreating  cohorts. 

" '  Well,  Jack,  aid  you  deliver  thai  mei-' 
a«geP' 

" '  Sartain,  Missus.' 

"  ■  To  Colonel  Tarhon  himself  P ' 

" '  Sartab,  Missus.' 

" '  And  what  did  he  say  P ' 

'■  ■  He  put  duck  in  he  wallet,  and  «ay  bt 
much  "bliged."' 
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I  SAW  the  le&Tes  drop  trembling 

From  crests  of  cony  limes ; 
The  wind  sang  through  the  branches 

Most  sorroW^making  rhymes. 

No  flower  in  all  the  yalleys 
Look'd  up  with  face  of  mirth; 

But  shroud-like  yapor  rested 
Upon  the  bloomless  earth. 

Then  fearfUl  thoughts,  too  truth-like, 

Of  inner  change  and  blight 
Game  o'er  my  startled  spirit. 

As  fell  the  early  night. 

**  But,  Autumn,"  cried  I,  "  scatter 

The  leaves  from  forest-trees ; 
And  moan  through  saddened  branches 

Thy  wailing  threnodies. 

But  spare  this  heart  the  Terdure 

That  robed  it  in  the  spring. 
And  let  the  summer's  echoes 

Btill  round  my  pathway  sing! 

Best  only  on  the  valleys, 
Drear  mist  that  bringest  death! 

But  breathe  not  on  this  bosom 
Thy  joy-destroying  breath! " 

Houtehold  Wordi. 


THE  OLD  HOUSE. 
I. 

Now  the  night  has  settled  on  the  mountains, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dark  and  drear; 

Sleekly  floats  the  hazle-margined  river. 
Drifts  along  the  woods  th*  uneasy  air: 

Time  alone  the  comrade  of  our  chamber 
On  our  pulses  counts  his  passing  dower. 

And  the  clock  ticks  in  the  darkened  passage. 
Climbing — chiming — 
Chiming— climbing — 

Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 

n. 

Many  a  year  has  vanished  since  we  rested 
In  this  old  House  *mid  the  aged  trees: 

Solemn  thoughts  are  now  its  grave  Penates, 
And  its  Lares,  loving  memories: 

Many  a  magic  morn  have  hope  and  flincy 
Turned  this  chamber  to  a  fadeless  bower. 

While  the  clock  ticked  in  the  sunny  silence, 
Climbing — chiming — 
Chiming — climbing — 

Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 

ni. 

Here  we  dwelt  in  happy  days  departed,-— 
Heaven  was  then  more  near  than  now  it 
seems; 


Book-Imprisoned  spirits  as  our  comrades 

Yielded  daily  thought  and  evening  dreams; 
Here  'mid  ftums  of  purest  old  affection 

Death  undreamt-of  seemed  to  lose  his  power. 
While  the  clock  tick^  in  the  pleasant  passage. 
Climbing— chiming— 
Chiming— climbing — 
Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 

IV. 

0!  the  joyous  times  of  spring  and  autumn, 

0!  the  April  moons,  the  golden  sheaves, 
0!  the  walks  in  mellow,  mild  September, 

Down  the  sky-blue  river  in  falling  leaves? 
Day  by  day  the  belfry's  peaceful  shi^ow 
Passed  the  tomb  long   closed  by  many  a 
flower; 
But  the  clock  ticked  in  the  solemn  passage. 
Climbing — chiming — 
Chimine — climbing — 
Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward^the  Hour. 

y. . 

Here  along  the  drooping  eaves  of  ivy 

Sadly  swayed  the  bell's  remembered  chimes; 
Here  we  mused,  while  to  the  dreaming  fiincy 

Setting  suns  brought  back  the  dear  old  times; 
Destinies  of  splendor  orbed  before  us, 
As  yon  star  gleamed  o'er  the  mouldering 
tower. 
Still  the  clock  ticked  in  the  awesome  passage. 
Climbing — chiming — 
Chiming— elimbing — 
Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 

TI. 

All  is  Tanished— joy,  and  youth,  and  summer; 

Voices  from  the  distance  throng  the  ears: 
Memory  vibrates,  but  to  olden  music. 

And  so  wakening  yields  us  only  tears: 
Tet,  t>r  love  of  friends  and  days  departed, 

Wut,  we  hear  the  dark,  approaching  Power; 
List — ^the  dock  ticks  in  the  silent  passage, 
Climbing— chiming — 
Chiming — Climbing — 
Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 

vn. 

Lo!  'tis  dawn! — a  beam  of  level  twilight — 

As  that  burst  of  summer  thunder  tolled-— 
On  the  cloudy  altar  of  the  morning 

Glimmers  uke  an  Angel's  brand  of  gold: 
And  the  first  bird  wakened  in  the  glory 

Sprinkles  round  a  life  exultant  shower — 
But  the  clock  ticks  in  the  granite  passage, 
Climbing — chiming — 
Chiming— climbing — 
Climlnng  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 

T.  htwuf. 
— Dublin  Univtnity  Magaxim, 


